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a iate aA dar - 


Preface 


A New Kind of Book 

The authors of this book are academics who studied Olay- 
larla Türk Dış Politikası (Turkish Foreign Policy through 
Events), the main book used in Turkish universities in this 


field since the end of 1960s. 


The surest sign of the success of a book is when the 
people who have used it cease to be satisfied with it at 
some point. This also applies to a person, an institution, 
or a system. Having grown up with this textbook, we have 
assimilated it to such an extent that we rarely refer to it 
in this book. Because we now consider it to have become 
inadequate, we have written the present work. 

Whyinadequate? Above all, because, in effect, itended 
in 1971. The rest was very brief, consisting almost exclu- 
sively of headings. Overall, the authors determined what 
subjects would be dealt with, whereas it should have been 
the other way around. The book had no editor, so ìt did 
not have internal consistency. It lacked a unified style, and 
its language had become archaic. Because it was a product 
ofthe Cold War years, it was difficult for the authors to di- 
verge from commonly held views, which gave the bo okan 
“official history” flavor. To cite an example, the Sadabad 
Pact signed by Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Afghanistan was de- 
scribed as being directed against Italy. 

Bearing in mind that the readership in Turkey for for- 
eign policy books is relatively restricted, the authors felt 
that the present book, the result of the labors of fourteen 
specialists working together over three and a half years, 
should be broader in scope than a specialized university 
textbook. That is why it was written with an eye to appeal 
even to high school graduates interested in the subject. 


Approach, Form, and Content 

The present book has been conceived and realized with 
this novel approach in mind, First, each contribution has 
been based on a carefully worked-out plan and repeatedly 
reviewed by the editor. In this manner, all the contribu- 
tions conform to the same standard. Special care has been 
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taken to make the text readable. Explanatory notes have 
been provided in boxes for those concepts and terms that 
may notbe familiar to the average reader. 

Second, the authors have been selected according to 
the subject. That is to say, instead of having a particular 
author write about a certain period, each subject has been 
entrusted to an expert. 

The third distinguishing feature is that the book may 
be read vertically in chronological order or horizontally 
according to themes. In other words, the reader can fol- 
low Turkey's policies vis-à-vis all countries over a certain 
period (say, 1919 to 1923) or can study Turkey's policies in 
relation to a specific country in different periods from 1919 
to 2006.In this manner, we have eliminated the shortcom- 
ings ofthe exclusively chronological approach, where the 
reader cannot follow the relations with a specific country 
without interruptions, and the shortcomings of the the- 
matic approach, where relations with specific countries 
cannot be seen in relation to the full historical background 
ofthe period. PLA 

Fourth, the different periods represent all parts of the 
theoretical approach outlined in the introduction and not 
disjointed bilateral relations. Care has been taken to in- 
tegrate the periods to bring out the continuity of foreign 
policy. dec mee 
Fifth, we have taken steps at the beginning ofthe dis- 
cussion of each period to provide the reader with a view of 
the period in its differing aspects and also asa whole. We 
have included tables that contain the names of the prin- 
cipal actors in foreign policy (head of state, head of gov- 
ernment, minister of foreign affairs, 'Secretary-general/ 
permanent undersecretary of the ministry) and the dates 
of their tenures. The chapter "Appraisal of the Period” first 
analyzes "The International Enviro) nd Dynamics” 
as well as “The Domestic Environ 
before discussing the foreign poli 
factors and examining bilateral rela! 
to provide not snapshots but a T 
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time, detailed tables containing data on Turkey’s foreign 
economic relations and macroeconomic performance are 
also included, because foreign policy cannot be studied 
without reference to economic developments. 

Finally, in addition to its novel approach, this book 
also offers the reader new findings on Turkey's foreign re- 
lations, An example is the section dealing with payments 
relating to Mosul petroleum. 

What must be emphasized about this book's ap- 
proach is the great effort that has been made to attain 
maximum objectivity. In providing and interpreting data 
and information, we have consistently adopted a neutral 
position. Facts appearing to favor Turkey have not been 
exaggerated; nor have facts reflecting negatively on Tur- 
key been suppressed. The information has been reflected 
accurately without embellishment. 

From the point of view of language, the Turkish 
names for Aegean islands are accompanied by the Greek 
names in parentheses, When interpreting a provision of a 
treaty, we generally provide the original text rather than 
summarizing the provision. We did not want the reader 
to accept our interpretation without seeing the original 
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text. We have avoided using expressions like “we,’ “our 
country, "our nation,” and “our foreign policy, preferring 
to use “Turkey,” “Turkish foreign policy,’ and “Turkey's 
interest.” 

In regard to substance, we have tried to maintain 
objectivity by making sure that each country’s system 
and views are reflected before taking up its bilateral rela- 
tions with Turkey, because interpretations without un- 
derstanding the other side or knowing its motives could 
easily lead to error. Thus we have made an effort to explain 
the internal politics and external relations and viewpoints 
of countries such as the U.S., the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics (USSR), and Greece with which Turkey has 
maintained intensive relations. 

The reason for this approach is not only to achieve 
objectivity but also to enable those who pursue Turkey's 
interests to do this more effectively by seeing the view- 
point of the other side. If young people today are taught 
to believe that "in such and such a case we were right and 
country X was wrong" with no explanation of what the 
other sides arguments were, then they can commit seri- 
ous errors when they reach positions of responsibility, 
for the facts might be very different from what they were 
taught. The conduct of foreign policy leaves no room for 
error, because the stakes are extremely high. 

Another characteristic of this book is its interdisci- 
plinary approach. All important concepts and technical 
terms are explained in a concise form in separate boxes 


to enable those who are not familiar with Turkish for- 
eign policy to follow the text without referring to other 
sources. During the courses on diplomatic history that I 
gave as guest professor at the Department of International 
Relations of a not-so-newly established university in 1995 
and 1996, I discovered that my students did not have an 
adequate knowledge of general history, Turkish foreign 
policy, international law, political science, economics, cur- 
rent international affairs, or philosophy. Therefore I was 
forced to provide background information in parentheses 
to enable my students to overcome their limitations. This 
method worked very well, and the information contained 
in boxes in this book serves the same purpose. 

In addition, we have included illustrations and maps 
to facilitate the use of this book and render it more effec- 
tive, thus making the use of an atlas unnecessary. We have 
tried to liven up the text by including political cartoons 
and photographs. 

The order in which we present Turkey’s bilateral re- 
lations is designed to facilitate the reader’s understand- 
ing of the subject. Historical events to which reference is 
frequently made (like Montreux, Mosul, and Hatay) are 
explained more extensively and in greater detail. Unless 
otherwise stated, documents and treaty texts are drawn 
from Ismail Soysal's book, which is the most compre- 
hensive source on the subject. For the texts relating 
Mudros, Sévres, and Lausanne, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, we have relied on the research of Seha L. Meray and 
Osman Olcay. 


Spelling, Explanatory Notes, 

and Acknowledgments 

Having placed explanatory information in the boxes, we 
indicate sources in parentheses in the text when the mate- 
rial is attributable to a single study or in the case of a dis- 
senting opinion or an important piece of information or 
interpretation. When dealing with Turkish proper names 
after 1934, we use surnames, which became compulsory 
for Turkish citizens at that time (for example, Atatürk). 
For periods before 1934, we employ the name in use at 
that time (for example, Mustafa Kemal); at the first men- 
tion ofthe name, we indicate the future surname in square 
brackets (for example, Yusuf Kemal ['Tengirgenk]). 

This is along book. Despite all our efforts, errors may 
have crept into its pages. We would appreciate the reader's 
assistance in identifying these errors and letting us know 
by sending an e-mail message to us at oran@politics.ank 
ara.edu.tr. We will gladly acknowledge your correspon- 
dence and make sure the necessary rectifications are made 
in future editions. i 


Finally, we would like to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance provided to us. The authors would like to thank 
the following friends and scholars: Hüsnü Abbas, Mustafa 
Akkaya, Sina Akşin, Ayşenur Alpaslan, Ali Arsın, Mustafa 
Kemal Basa, Sertaç Başeren, Abdülrezak Bilgin, Hakan 
Bingün, Ali Rıza Cihan, Nezih Danyal, Gökhan Erdem, 
Aydemir Erman, Haluk Gerger, Bülent Gökay, Mustafa 
İsen, Orhan Koloğlu, Hasan Köni, Deniz Kuru, Bilsay Ku- 
ruc, Gün Kut, Faruk Loğoğlu, Ünal Maraşlı, Bülent Meriç, 
Necil Nedimoğlu, Tan Oral, Nimet Özbek, İnan Özyıldız, 

. Yücel Sayman, İstemihan Talay, İlhan Tekeli, Eser Torun, 


Nihat Tuna, and Nuri Yeşilyurt. Special gratitude is of — 


course due to Mustafa Akşin, who translated the book; to 
Ünal Ünsal, who reviewed the text; and to our copyeditor, 
© Kathy Burford Lewis, who checked everything. l 


Preface xiii 


As editor, I would like to note that itis a rare event for 
so many scholars to work together for years to produce a 


book with unity and consistency. I owe a special debt of 


gratitude to my colleagues who read and contributed to 
my portion of the text and who responded positively to 


all my requests during our three and a half years of collab- 


oration. 

As this book was being written and especially in the 
final stages, my wife, Feyhan, stayed up with meuntil dawn 
and with her ever-bright disposition never allowed me to 
get a true inkling of how much she had been neglected. To 
her, I offer a terse "thank you" full of love, 


BASKIN ORAN 
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From Empire to Nation-State: 

Similarities and Differences in Foreign Policy 

The many similarities and differences between the Otto- 
man Empire and the Turkish Republic are also reflected 
in their foreign policies. 

‘The foreign policies of these two states exhibit strik- 
ing similarities, because they share the same geography 
and population, with one being the successor of the other. 

Both have based their existence on two basic tenets: 
to be aware of the balance of power and use it for survival 
and to steer clear of wars involving others unless directly 
threatened. 

The early phases of the Ottoman Empire were charac- 
térized by the drive to conquer ever more territory. Once 
this expansion was checked in the seventeenth century, 
however, its foreign policy, like that of its predecessor the 
Byzantine Empire, was compelled to take the course of 
relying on the prevailing balance of power. Yet in the final 
phase the Ottoman Empire got involved in the inferno 
of World War 1, when it could very well have kept out. 
This decision by Enver Paga is the only such example and 
brought the empire to its end. 


Although the similarities in the foreign policies ofthe 
two states are numerous, the differences arising from the 
contrasting philosophies of the two states are also consid- 
erable. 

The Ottoman Empire was based on the principle of 
immutability. It wanted to preserve a multinational, multi- 
religious, multisectarian empire within its existing bor- 
ders and its heterogeneous population despite the advent 
of the age of nationalism, without making any changes in 
its basic political, economic, and ideological structure. 

The founding of the Turkish Republic, in contrast, 
is based on the principle of change. It strove to ensure its 
survival on a smaller territory, with a fairly homogeneous 
population. It is also attempting to restructure itself fun- 
damentally, according to the model of a Western contem- 
porary civilization. It is aware that its predecessor fell be- 
cause it failed to adapt to changing conditions. 

This book traces the reflection of this change process 
in the country’s foreign policy. It also describes how the 
Turkish Republic’s failings in conforming to “contempo- 
rary civilization” led to difficulties in its foreign relations. 

We can now look into the factors influencing foreign 
policy after the demise of the Ottoman Empire. 








The Overall Framework of Turkish Foreign Policy 


I. BASIC FACTORS INFLUENCING 
TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY 
We can study the elements affecting Turkish foreign pol- 


icy under the following headings. These elements can be : 


positive or negative, giving this foreign policy a complex 
character, 


A. The Cultural Dimension 

Turkey has numerous ties and links to various cultures. 
These can be classified as Central Asian, Middle Eastern— 
Islamic, and Western. 


Central Asian 

‘The origin of the Turks of Asia Minor is Central Asia. The 
traces of this are still visible. About 97% of Turkey’s terri- 
tory lies in Asia. Its society bears the traces of feudal and 
© nomadic cultures. The prevalence ofkebabs (grilled meat) 
and pita bread in the popular cuisine attests that nomadic 
people do not grow vegetables and must confine their di- 
ets to meat and cereals. In domestic politics the tendency 
is to eliminate an adversary rather than to seek a compro- 
mise to attain a win-win situation. It cannot be said that 
politicians are of a high caliber. There is a tendency to rely 
on strong leaders rather than on sound institutions. When 
amilitary coup occurs, itis able to gather popular support 
because the people are more used to authority than to de- 
mocracy, whether in the family or in public life. 

Another Central Asian trait is that people often sto- 
ically accept oppression and difficulty but, at the same 
time, may be easily roused and may show disproportion- 
ate reactions. This can also carry into foreign relations. A 
rational negotiator can be taken by surprise to encounter 
a violent reaction after long and patient negotiations. This 
trait can also occasionally lead to the breakdown of nego- 
tiations and bargaining sessions, with one side walking 
out or “going into a sulk.” 

Democracy in Turkey is relatively new and without 


deep roots, Capital punishment was abolished only in 
2003 and after fierce resistance. The concept of human 
rights is novel and fuzzy. Especially when proposed from 
outside, it can trigger a reaction reaching a kind of xeno- 


phobia. 


Middle Eastern-Islamic 

The full extent of the Middle East has never been properly 
defined, and the concept remains blurry. It is not surpris- 
ing to hear people exclaim: “This is Turkey, you can expect 
anything, anytime.” 

The common denominator of Middle Eastern coun- 
tries is Islam, and Turkey’s population is 98% Muslim. 
‘This religious factor becomes clearly discernible when 
Muslim Bosnians or Chechens are persecuted abroad. At 
the same time, Russia is perceived as a traditional enemy 
of Islam, which resulted in popular sentiment against 
communism before the demise of the USSR, which in 
turn created support for the U.S. Turkey is a stranger to 
Islamic principles, however; the state functions according 
to secular principles. 

‘The second distinguishing feature of the Middle 
East is the prevalence of Arabism in this region. Turkey is 
foreign to this factor, which excludes it from the Middle 
East. 


Western 

Although only 3% of Turkey’s territory lies in Europe, 
Western influence in the country is strong. Turkey is the 
country in the Middle East that is closest to the West in 
every respect and the most Westernized. Turkey and Is- 
rael are the only democracies in the region, 

Furthermore, Turkey is the most radical if not the 
only Muslim state in the world that pursues a policy of 
laicism/laicization (Box Intro-1). Among the capitalist 
countries, Turkey carried out the most radical and most 
successful revolution from above. In this manner Turkey 
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Box Intro-1. Laicism-Secularism 


These two words are often considered synonymous. This is incor- 
rect. Lalcism is attributable to the state, whereas secularism is at- 
tributable to society. The former is a state policy, whereas the latter 
characterizes society. 

Religion is the cohesive ideology of feudal (agrarian) societies. 
For this reason, in societies still bearing feudal traces the relation- 
ship between state and religion is quite different than in those 
societies where such traces have been eliminated. . Be 

Turkey is an excellent example of the first category. 'Mem- 
hers of the Westernized elite, in conformity with the constitutional 
principle of faicism, find themselves in a constant struggle to en- 
sure that the country is run along rational, laical principles and not 
religious principles as embodied in the Sharia. This is ihe pol icy 
of laicism of the “revolution from above.” The reverse ‘Situation is 





laicism or laicization can be implemented: 


in countries of the second category the si state does not eed : 


to pursue policies of laicization, because all vestiges of feudalism 
that might defend the principles of running the state along reli- 


gious principles have long since been eliminated: byihe bourgeois xi 
“revolutions. These Societies" hàve been setularized. "Britain "and an 


France (since 1905) are examples: of this (France followed láiciza- 


; tion policies between 1789; and 11905 and ended [up by s $ecul jarang e: 


its society). . 





The U.S, is a pedi case, » becaüse it never pass ihicujh 7 


a feudal phase. Thanks to European immigration, it went directly 
; from the tribal stage to commercial capitalism. That is why the U.S, 


has always remained strictly aloof from all religious faiths. By the ^ 
first amendment of its Constitution, the federal government can 
neither interfere with nor provide any backing for any particular: 


religious faith. In a multiethnic society with many religions, the 


deliberately detached its superstructure from Ottoman 
history, language, and culture (that is, from Central Asia 
and the Middle East), and its ruling elite became Western- 
ized. In fact, the Westernization of the elite started about a 
century earlier (after 1839) than for the elite of developing 
countries with a colonial history (Box Intro-2). 

As a result, this cultural dimension of Turkey is in di- 
rect contradiction with its other two cultural dimensions. 
A second consequence is that Turkey is not considered 
Western by the West. Third, most Turks suffer from an 
identity problem, having to choose between the Eastern/ 
Middle Eastern culture and Western culture. Fourth, the 
differentiation between the elite and the masses is not 
negligible. 

Nevertheless, members of the elite, who determine 
the direction of both domestic and especially foreign pol- 
icy, are definitely Westernized. This ensures that Western 
values will prevail in the structure of the state over the me- 
dium and long term. That is why it is natural that Turkey 
should constantly seek to align itself with the West and 
with Western institutions. 


the one that prevails in Sharia- -run countries. like Saudi, Arabia: In i 


federal government must operate on this basis of neutrality. When 
people and institutions with religiously inclined ideologies in Tur- 
key allude to the "American model of laicism” they have in mind 
the noninterference of the U.S. government in religious affairs. - 

It is also necessary to deal with the Daci n di- 
lemma in this context. EE 

As ihe case of France cited above I. ‘the goal et LN 
laicization policy is to bring about à secular society. In this process. 
it is to be expected that the principle of democracy will ‘suffer, 
because the majority with à feudal mindset will want to support : 
those who use religion for political ends. If we insist on complying s 
with democratic rectitude, we must resign ourselves to achieving. : 
the secularization of society at the slow pace of the society’ sin 
ternal dynamics. Süch'a slow pace would have’ fiegative e effects on S 
basic hüman rights and, in particular, women’s rights. EM 

Conversely, a laicization policy pursued without restraint can. " 


^. tum into à form of repression in the hands of the elite, That. fs 


why laical policies should have the primary objective. of preventing = 
the interference of religion in state affairs, while keeping ihe ‘state’ 
from getting involved with the mu petens and. rship: 
of the individual. ; i 

“To süminarize, à secular society is S essëntial for 
Consequently, laical policies designéd to bring this: about: are good 
for democracy. But if these policies ‘are not’ ‘implemented 
sensitivity they can violate democratic principles. The be 
preventing this is to soften the laicism policy ‘and strive to achieve 
a broad social consénsus to the extent that the religious ‘establish: 
ment stops aspiring to political power: ‘arid becomes integrated . ' 
within the country's political system. d then can’ n the American ue 
form of laicism E achieved | in Turkey.: EDT ; uz 

















B. The Historical Dimension 

The Turkish Republic is the state that brought the Otto- 
man Empire to an end. Nevertheless, it acquired from this 
great empire many of its features. 

The Ottoman Empire was a European state, even if 
it was referred to as the "sick man of Europe.” The great 
majority of the Ottoman viziers, well until the empire's 
expansion stopped at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, originated as Islamicized Christian boys from the 
Rumeli/European provinces of the empire. Especially in 
the period after the conquest of Constantinople in 1453, 
grand viziers of Anatolian/ Turkish origin were rare; seven 
out of nine grand viziers of Suleiman the Magnificent 
were of Christian origin (Mantran, vol. 1, p. 228). The Ot- 
toman Empire was an essential element of the European 
balance of power in the nineteenth century. Ottoman di- 
plomacy skillfully used this situation to prolong the life of 
the empire by about one hundred years. 

The same can be said for other states located in this re- 
gion, including the Byzantine Empire and the Republic of 
Turkey. By exercising skill in its diplomacy, Turkey is able 





Box intro-2. Revolution from Above: 


This concept refers to revolutions or revolutionary changes: tak; 
ing i not from below as a result of natural socioeconomic: ‘ 








“lar will" takes charge of society. 
ades views and: attituc 






, changes | in. the. infrastructure = 
tion. To illustrate this, D a 


to play a more important role in world affairs than would 
otherwise be possible. After 1453 the Ottoman Empire 
considered itself the successor of the Byzantine Empire. 
It should be recalled that the sultans also bore the title 
“Sultan of Rome" (Sultan-ı İklim-i Rum). Both of these 
empires took advantage ofthe status quo through the pur- 
suit of balanced policies that allowed them to survive for 
many years in a weakened condition. This characteristic of 
maintaining the status quo and using the balance of power 
is also a prominent feature of Turkey’s foreign policies. 

Furthermore, the roots of laicism in Turkey should 
be sought not in the West but rather in the Ottoman and 
Byzantine periods, Even if the Ottoman Empire was ap- 
parently run according to Sharia laws, the sultan's edicts 
regulating mundane affairs in fact had definite prece- 
dence. Not only did the Turks have a long pre-Islamic 
past, but after the conquest of Constantinople it was no 
longer possible to regulate the complex day-to-day life of 
a realm of imperial scale on the basis of Islamic legislation 
designed for Arab tribes living in the seventh century. 

In any case, it should be recalled that religion in the 
Ottoman Empite was always under the domination of the 
state, Even though the conformity of the sultan’s edicts 
with Sharia law was determined by a decision of the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam (Şeyhülislam), this head of the religious 
establishment was appointed by the sultan as a public 
servant and could therefore be dismissed and even put 
to death by strangling (because the blood of a Muslim 
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scholar was not supposed to be spilled). This practice was 
inherited from the Byzantine Empire, Whereas two Greek 
Orthodox patriarchs are known to have been executed in 
Ottoman times, historians have lost count of the number 
of patriarchs put to death bythe Byzantine emperors. 

For ali these reasons, Turkish diplomacy is a natural 
extension of Ottoman diplomacy. The new Republican re- 
gime never went through the growing pains of the newly 
established states of our times. It resisted the great powers 
at Lausanne and successfully concluded the negotiations. 
When we survey the periods from 1919 to 1923 and 1923 
to 1939, it is easy to discern a determination and pride in 
the conduct of Turkish foreign policy that harks back to 
the imperial period. In fact, this imperial pride triggered 
the War of Liberation: the occupation of Izmir in 1919 by 

a "former subject nation" was an affront that could not re- 
main unanswered. 

Turkey has always had an ambivalent attitude toward 
the Ottomans. On the one hand, it rejected everything 
Ottoman, including the alphabet, and declared the last 
sultan a traitor. On the other hand, it was always ready 
to accept the continuity between the two entities. When 
accused of being responsible for the misdeeds of the Ot- 
tomans, it never tried to evade this responsibility. Turkey 
did not resort to the plausible defense that charges of be- 
ing responsible for the psychological scars left by past Ot- 
toman incursions in Europe or accusations of Armenian 
Genocide could not be leveled against it. The Republic 
has refused the Ottoman regime, not its state. 

The significant difference between Turkey and its pre- 
decessor was that the aim of Ottoman diplomacy was to 
ensure the survival of a multinational and multireligious/ 
sectarian state, while Turkish diplomacy was designed to 
serve the needs of a nation-state. 


c. The Strategic Dimension 

This question has three aspects: the geographical factor 
(Turkey’s geostrategic location, its neighbors, the Turkish 
Straits), the regional security rings, and the global power 
axes, 


1. Turkey's Geography 
This factor has had profound effects, both positive and 
negative, on Turkish foreign policy. 


Geostrategic Location 

‘The territory of the Republic of Turkey is located at a very 
strategic spot adjacent to the Balkans, the Caucasus, and 
the Fertile Crescent in the Middle East. It is also situated 
between the industrialized West and its main sources of 
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energy in the Middle East and the Caspian. This location 
gives Turkey an importance and advantages beyond its ac- 
tual dimensions. 

Against this, the country is situated on historic and 
even present-day migration routes, which account for 
the Turks having settled here in the past. This engenders 
feelings of insecurity, which explain why Turkish foreign 
policy is constantly preoccupied with security issues. 


Neighbors 

‘The direct relationship between the number and nature of 
a country’s neighbors and its security is well known. The 
more neighbors a country has, the greater the likelihood 
of its being invaded or threatened or being compelled to 
fight on several fronts. 

In this sensitive geostrategic region, Turkey has al- 
ways bordered on a good number of neighbors. It had 
eight of them before World War II: Greece, Bulgaria, the 
USSR, Iran, Iraq, France through Syria, Britain through 
Cyprus, and Italy through the Dodecanese Islands. After 
the war, the number was reduced to six: Greece, Bulgaria, 
the USSR, Iran, Iraq, and Syria and then, as of 1960, Cy- 
prus. At the end of the Cold War, this figure went up to 
eight again: Greece, Bulgaria, Georgia, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan through Nkhechevan, Iran, Iraq, and Syria. This 
figure can be raised to twelve by including overseas neigh- 
bors: Ukraine, Rufsia, Romania, and Cyprus. 

The nature of|these neighbors does not provide Tur- 
key with much reassurance either. It has historical feuds 
and conflicts of interest with most of them. True, the 
USSR, its strongest neighbor and the one that gave it the 
most trouble in the past, is no more. This country's suc- 
cessor, the Russian Federation, does not have a common 
border with Turkey; but given its enduring influence in 
the Caticasus, it continues to be a neighbor. In fact, one 
of the most threatening aspects of the demand for inde- 
pendence by Kurdish nationalists is that, if successful, it 
would deprive Turkey of "strategic depth" as an important 
security element vis-à-vis Russia in eastern Anatolia. 

These security concerns have led Turkey to seek al- 
liances. 


The Turkish Straits 

Turkey's possession of the Straits raises its importance 
from a regional to a global level. Despite the development 
of nuclear weapons, the Straits have enormous strategic 
importance, which gives Turkey the possibility to influ- 
ence global developments. This also creates problems 
for Turkey by exposing it to the effects of global develop- 
ments. 


Furthermore, the defense of the region of the Straits 
poses many problems. In addition to being exposed to 
attacks by sea and air, Turkey does not possess strategic 
depth in its European territories. This explains why the 
powerful 1st Armyis deployed in this region (Aydin, p. 58). 


2. Turkey's Regional Security 
Rings and Its Dilemmas 

Bearing in mind Turkey’s general geostrategic location 
and its neighbors, the country must find integrated solu- 
tions for its security concerns when formulating its for- 
eign policy. ‘The existence of five regional security rings 
covering Turkey makes this a necessity. These rings are 
interlocked. The balances of forces in each of them are 
mutually linked. In addition, these rings have no natu- 
ral border or obstacles between them. Any geographical 
limits that might be drawn would be totally artificial. Tur- 
key must act as a pivot to maintain the balance of forces 
among these rings and ensure their compatibility, Finally, 
each of these five rings poses dilemmas for Turkey, as ex- 
plained below (Sander). 


The European Perspective 

‘This perspective is influenced by the global system, which 
is dominated by relations between the superpowers. Here 
Turkey's recurring dilemma is to play an active part in the 
Western alliance—the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO)—without threatening the big northern 
neighbor, whether it be the USSR or Russia. A more re- 
cent dilemma is how to accede to the European Union 
(EU) without allowing interference in Turkey's internal 
affairs. 


The Balkan Perspective 

Being the gateway to Europe, the Balkan region is impor- 
tant for Turkey. As we shall see later, this is the reason why 
Turkish foreign policy was so deeply preoccupied with 
the Bosnian issue. This gateway must somehow remain 
open at all times, making it imperative for Turkey to be 
constantly engaged in this region. The objective is to en- 
sure that either the Greek route or the Bulgarian route 
always remains accessible. Turkey cannot afford to be 
on bad terms with both Greece and Bulgaria at the same 
time, as was the case from 1984 to 1990. 


The Mediterranean Perspective 

Here the dominant issue is relations with Greece. Tur- 
key must protect its vital interests against Greece, which 
encircles it to the west, and Cyprus to the south. The Ae- 
gean islands could block the western ports of Istanbul and 


İzmir while Cyprus completed the pincer movement on 
the southern ports. It is this threat of being surrounded 
in the Aegean that has driven Turkey to declare that the 
Greek attempts to extend the territorial waters beyond 
the present six miles in the Aegean would be considered a 
casus belli. In doing this, it must make sure that it does not 
turn an ally (Greece) into an adversary that can block its 
links to Europe. In such a case, the damage to the interests 
of Turkey (whose relations are mostly with countries to 
its west) would far exceed the damage to Greece's inter- 
ests if its routes to the east were blocked. It should also 
be recalled that this thorny issue with Greece has always 
elicited negative reactions from the U.S. ‘This situation has 
become even more serious with Greece's entry into the 
European on l 


The Middle Fast Perspective 
In this oil-rich region influenced by the global system and 
byinternational rivalries, Turkey's dilemma is howto cap- 
italize on its ability to be active while not getting drawn 
into the complex web of regional disputes and conflicts. 
In addition, the Middle East is also important for 
Turkey in relation to the Kurdish question. Turkey has 
conducted military operations in northern Iraq since 1985. 
A Ministry of Foreign Affairs dgcument entitled "Priority 
Measures in Connection with Dur Iraqi Policy” that was 
circulated to key government dgencies in May 2001 was 
leaked to the press. This internalldocument stated that “the 
establishment of a Kurdish state in northern Iraq should 
be considered grounds for our intervention" ( Cumhuriyet, 
13 May 2001). This is documentary evidence that such in- 
terventions have become established state policy. 


The Caucasus Perspective 
This is a region where Russian influence is still dominant. 
For Turkey it is important because ofthe oil and gas pipe- 
lines that go through this area. Here the dilemma is to re- 
duce Russia's influence by supporting friendly and strong 
regimes in the region and to secure the construction of 
energy routes over Turkish territory, but to do this with- 
out angering Russia. ; 

Russia is an important balancing factor, however, 
against the now unchecked power ofthe U.S. . 


3. Turkey's Location and 

Global Power Axes 
It has always been stressed that Anatolia is a bridge. This 
assertion is true not only in geographical terms but in two 
other, more important aspects (Sander). 

As a result of the Cold War, the world was divided 
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along strategic, political, ideological, and economic lines 
into two camps; the resulting vertical axis ran across Tur- 
key. Turkey found itself to the west of this axis and par- 
ticipated in the Truman Doctrine, NATO, the Council of 
Europe, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), and other Western projects and 
organizations. 

A second and more important axis is the one that 
started appearing in the late 1980s. This horizontal axis 
divides the world into North and South along economic 
lines and also crosses Turkey. Turkey is striving to remain 
to the north of this axis, as demonstrated by its efforts to 
join the European Union. 

Turkey did not have much difficulty in coming to a 


-. decision with respect to the first axis. For a number of 


reasons, above all security, it opted for the West, In the 
case ofthe second axis, however, the diplomatic decisions 


were harder to make, Turkish delegations at the United 


Nations often face difficulties when voting, owing to their 
need to reconcile their membership in southern organi- 
zations like the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
(OIC) with their membership in the OECD or their can- 
didate status with the European Union. 


D. The Domestic Dimension 

The General and Historical Aspects 

The ethnic and religious makeup of Anatolia had a pro- 
found impact on the foreign policy of the Ottoman Em- 
pire by driving the Ottomans ever westward. 

This westward drive had several causes. The exploita- 
tion and chaotic conditions stemming from the corrupt 
feudal structure of the Byzantine Empire led its inbabi- 
tants to look upon the much fairer prefeudal system of 
the Ottomans as their salvation. This greatly facilitated 
the Ottoman advance in Byzantine and Balkan territories 
(the factor ofthe infrastructure). The Islamic practice that 
led to declaring the West darül-harb (meaning theater of 
war or lands that should be conquered for Islam) facili- 
tated the implementation of a conquest-oriented econ- 
omy (the factor of the superstructure). Finally, the moun- 
tainous and unproductive terrain of eastern Anatolia in 
contrast with the fertile plains of western Anatolia also 
pushed the Ottomans toward the West (the factor of the 
environment). 

Aside from these factors, the ethnic/religious/class 
composition of Anatolia and the problems it created 
pushed the Ottomans constantly westward and brought 
them into closer contact with Western civilization. When 
the Turks first arrived in Anatolia from Central Asia as a 
limited number of tent dwellers, they ran into two other 
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important autochthonous peoples besides the Arme- 
nians: the “Rum” (Greeks/Byzantines) and the Kurds. 
The Kurds fought with the Turks against the Greeks at 
the Battle of Malazgirt in 1071. Because they lived in the 
mountains, these Kurds remained semiautonomous un- 
til the time of the centralization drive undertaken during 
the reign of Mahmut IL. In other words, because they were 
populated by Sunni Muslims and because of their semi- 
autonomous state, the Kurdish regions were not regarded 
as suitable for conquest. As a result the Ottomans always 
bad a tendency to drive westward. 

A further reason for this westward drive was the 
Turkmen (Turcoman) tribes. The few eastern campaigns 
undertaken by the Ottomans all took place before the big 
westward drives, in order to pacify their chief rival, Iran, 
and thereby ensure the rear. The determining factor be- 
hind this is not military, ethnic, religious, or ideological 
but has to do with the class structure in Anatolia. At this 
time, there was a constant stream of Turkmen migrants 
from Central Asia. These migrants were a major source of 
concern for the Ottomans, who came increasingly under 
Byzantine influence after the conquest of Constantinople 
and adopted a sedentary way of life. The migrants were 
overrunning farmlands, clashing with the local populace, 
and refusing to submit to any discipline. Derogatory ex- 
pressions like "dumb Turks" used by the settled Ottomans 
to disown the migratory Turkmens are signs of a class 
conflict that was perceived at the time as being a sectar- 
ian conflict. In contrast to the Sunni beliefs of the Otto- 
mans that enjoin respect for authority, the Alevi creed of 
the Turkmens reflected the free and independent spirit of 
their migratory society, still very much under the influ- 
ence of shamanism. 

Thus the Ottomans pursued the dual objective of try- 
ing to prevent any links between these Alevi Turkmens 
and Shah İsmail of Iran (who was an Alevi at the time) 
and settling these Turkmen tribes in the frontier regions 
ofthe newly conquered Balkan territories to relieve popu- 
lation pressures (see Box 1-26 in Section 1). 

Another factor is the existence of a large non-Muslim 
population in Anatolia. When the empire entered its stag- 
nation pbase, the West used this population as a pretext 
to apply pressure on the Ottoman state. 'This compelled 
the Ottomans to pay more attention to the West, to diplo- 
macy, and to the balance of power. 


The Specific Present-Day Aspect 

The Republic of Turkey has inherited the most impor- 
tant component ofthe Ottoman Empire' ethnic mix: the 
Kurds. The Kurds revolted just sixteen months after the 


establishment of the Republic and interniittently kept 
their revolt going until 1938. All of the treaties concluded 
with countries to the east and south of Turkey during the 
1920s and 1930s (including, in particular, the Sadabad 
Pact) were intended to keep the Kurds under tight control. 

Subsequently Kurdish nationalism initiated a very 
serious armed insurgency in the 1980s, which left a deep 
imprint in Turkey's foreign policy. First, it compelled Tur- 
key to be a defender of the status quo in its relations with 
all countries, opposing the autonomy and certainly the 
independence of all separatist groups, whether Chechens 
or Kosovans. Second, the measures to suppress the very 
serious armed rebellion of the Kurdistan Workers’ Party 
(PKK) in the southeast of the country resulted in severe 
violations of human rights. This became a major stum- 
bling block in Turkey's quest to become part of Europe 
and delayed its transition to modernity. 


The ideological Aspect 

Finally, the “development model” in Turkey has been one 
of the factors influencing foreign policy. This aspect is 
dealt with in greater detail below. Two important points 
should be noted here, however. 

First, the development model will influence the se- 
lection of a country’s alljes. A country subscribing to the 
capitalist model will fing! it difficult to enter into strong 
and lasting alliances with a socialist country. 

Second, the development model is important be- 
cause it has a major influence on a country’s development 
effort. Obviously, the influence of a developed country 
in international affairs will not be the same as that of an 
underdeveloped country. The degree of success ofa coun- 
try’s development model and of capital accurnulation will 
have a direct bearing on the weight of its foreign policy. 


Baskin ORAN 
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Il, THE MILITARY, POLITICAL, AND 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF 

TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY 
A. Turkey as a Strategic Medium 

Power (SMP): Military-Strategic 

and Economic Dimensions 
The Concept of a "Medium Power" 

Two questions need to be asked when starting the exami- 
nation of Turkish foreign policy. 

Within the international system, in what category 
does the Republic of Turkey belong from the perspectives 
of its general situation and its foreign policy? 

This question has no clear answer: because of Tur- 
key's sensitive location, its foreign policy encompasses 
many problems, faces numerous threats, must enter into 
differing alliances, and must cater to conflicting interests. 
In order to examine this question, however, it is necessary 
to identify some fixed patterns and parameters within a 
complex picture. 

In terms of dimensions, it is customary to classify 
states as major or minor. 

It is relatively easy to describe the category of state 
that was known as a major power before World War H and 
subsequently came to be known as a superpower. Such 
a state can effectively influence the regional and global 
balance of power because of its population, geographical 
size, economy, resources, military power, and so forth. It 
is also easy to describe minor powers, because they are the 
opposite. 'They are easily affected by regional and global 
events but have little influence over them. 

Not all states fit into these two categories, however. 
A third, intermediate category can be described as a me- 
dium power. Provided they hold a geostrategic position, 
such states can influence the international system only 
marginally but can have an impact on regional develop- 
ments and especially smaller neighbors, resist pressures 
coming from major powers, bargain with them, and, by 
taking advantage of circumstances, even influence their 
actions. Examples are Israel, Iran, Turkey, and to a certain 
extent Egypt. 

Such SMPs can also be described as regional powers. 
Their ability to influence events does notallow them to re- 
sist major powers successfully or to engage in armed con- 
flicts with them. SMPs under threat from a major power 
can either resort to the balance of power by playing one 
major power against another or seek protection within 
an alliance. This choice is not always easy. 'Ihe balance of 
power can shift. Or, after joining an alliance, the SMP can 
find itself reduced to being a satellite of the major power 
of that alliance. Sometimes it is not within an SMP’s abil- 
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ity to exercise these choices because of the natüre ofthe 
international system at that particular time or because of 
the circumstances of that SMP within the international 
system (Hale, p. 2). In a rigid bipolar system an SMP is 
very likely to be forced to adhere to one of the two camps, 
especially if its geostrategic location is considered critical 
by their leaders. Raymond Aron has explained in Peace 
and War that in such circumstances it is impossible to pur- 
sue policies that are independent ofthe two camps. This is 
known as the Aron paradigm (Aydin, pp. 93-94). 


The Elements of an SMP: 

The Economic and Military-Strategic Dimensions 
‘The elements ofan SMP can be classified under two head- 
ings: economic and military-strategic. 

An SMP must have a certain economic size and 
strength. The economy is already important per se; it is 
also the basis of military power, which is necessary for 
defense and to make a country’s voice heard in interna- 
tional circles, An economy is never completely trouble 
free, Ifit is chronically in trouble, however, then a country 
will have to compensate by emphasizing the military and 
geostrategic dimension in order to preserve its strategic 
medium-power status, 

Tt has to be noted that the ability of this power to re- 
sort to military action is not unrestricted. If an SMP at- 
tempts to acquire land in a sensitive geostrategic region 
against the wishes or interests of the influential or hege- 
monic power in that region, it can create serious problems 
for itself. Having annexed Hatay in 1939 with the consent 
of the regional power (France), Turkey faces no serious 
problem there today. Because it invaded Cyprus without 
the consent of the hegemonic power (the U.S.), however, 
and continues to maintain forces there to this day, Turkey 
has had to face unending problems, Although it can count 
ona much higher degree of US. approval, Israel faces sim- 
ilar problems as it keeps building new Jewish settlements 
in the occupied territories (Box Intro-3). 

Ifthe SMP finds itself far from the main international 
axes of power, however, it can avoid suffering sanctions. 
This can be illustrated by Turkey's annexation of an Ira- 
nian territory called the Little Ararat in 1930 (see “Rela- 
tions with Iran” in Section 2). 

Turkey belongs in the medium power category when 
considered in the light of its economic indicators. It is 
larger in surface than any of its neighbors except Iran. 
Its population also exceeds that of its neighbors. Turkey 
is self-sufficient in basic food production. Its endow- 
ment in natural resources is in large measure adequate, 
except for hydrocarbons. With a nominal gross national 
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Box intro-3. Hegemonic Power 


Since the fifteenth century certain states have acquired power in 
the international arena, gained the ability to influence interna- 
tional developments, earned a larger share in international trade, 
and thereby placed themselves in a dominant position in interna- 
tional affairs. An important precondition for this was the posses- 
sion of the largest merchant fleet and the strongest navy. From 
a historical perspective, Portugal in the fifteenth century, Spain 
in the sixteenth century, France in the seventeenth century, and 
Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were the he- 
gemonic powers, The U.S. became a major power after defeating 
Spain in 1898 and transformed itself into a hegemonic power after 
becoming actively involved in world affairs following World War lI. 
As a result of technological progress since that time, the.U.S. has 
maintained its status as the global hegemon: . .- 

L In the past a challenger has always cöntested the position 
of the hegemonic power. At that point a major war between the 
hegemonic power and the challenger occurs, resulting ina fun- 
damental! transformation of the international system. This hap- 
pened when Germany challenged Britain's hegemony; but the 


war exhausted both contestants, Making ny for the u: S. to gain 


hegemony. 
Hegemonic powers have stood for free ‘rade ani ined do 


force other countries to lower their customs barriers. Britain in” 


product (GNP) of $655.9 billion in 2007, it ranks 17th in 
the world. Russia apart, it has the 7th largest economy 
in Europe (World Development Indicators -WDI —Ihe 
World Bank, 2009, p. 210). Leaving aside the 996 decline 
in GNP during the 2001 crisis, the Turkish economy has 
grown from 6 to 9.996 per annum since 2002 (see Table 8-2 
in Section 8). This importance is borne out by its inclu- 
sion among the G-20 (the twenty most developed econo- 
mies). Although not completely self-sufficient in arma- 
ments, it also has a respectable defense industry. 

‘The military dimension is crucial for a world power to 
become a hegemonic power. Similarly, a medium power 
must rely on the military component to become a regional 
power or even to maintain itself as an SMP. Clearly the 
military dimension becomes more relevant if the country 
islocated in an important geostrategic region. 

An important geostrategic location has benefits but 
also drawbacks. If the country is strong, this kind of loca- 
tion will contribute substantially to its status as an SMP. 
If the country is weak, the location can deprive it of its 
security, prevent it from keeping its defense expendi- 
tures at a low level, and thereby damage its economy. It 
can force the country to seek alliances and also threaten 
its existence by encouraging those with designs on the re- 
gion. In other words, strategic importance could get the 
SMP in trouble (see "Ihe Question of the Relationship 
of Security, Economy, and Foreign Policy in a Developing 
Medium Power" below). 


“can maintain its position indefinitely, because such powers exhaust . 


the nineteenth century launched the open door policy. Today the 
U.S. is the driving force behind the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) and subsequently the World Trade Organization 
(WTO), while the International Monetary Fund (MF) and he World 
Bank are in large measure under U.S. control, my Ni 
A hegemonic power has a strong currency that) is temalar 
ally utilized, possesses bases and allies throughout the world, and * 
iritervénés in regional crises to demonstrate its leadership, Since * : 
1945 the possession of nuclear weapons has been added 1 to the: ‘ 
attributes of a hegemonic power. 3 $ ! En 
“To maintain its position the hegemanic state annot ‘ely K 
solely on raw power. It must eam the approval of à significant ^: 
number of countries and persuade them to follow its leadership." 
The hegemonic power must also legitimize its status by spreading ES 
its way : of life, culture, and values and gaining new converts, B 
Today the U.S. has the pöwer, the ability, and the will to inf 
ence all ‘developments in the world and continues to: remain’ the i 
hegemonic power, But history tells üs that no hegemonic power 5 











themselves in the effort to maintain their hegemonic. edifice, thus 
leading to the appearance of challengers. pun 





But even these drawbacks of a special geostrategic 
location can help a country to be regarded as an SMP. 
Its geostrategic location might be considered so critical 
by the major powers that the country would have to be 
taken into account because of its weakness as much as its 
strength. The Ottoman Empire was a classic example of 
this situation throughout the nineteenth century. All of 
Europe, especially Britain and Russia, was preoccupied 
with tbe so-called Eastern Question, which involved cop- 
ing with the problems that would result from a sudden 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire (Chase and Hill). 

Turkey, the successor of the Ottoman Empire, is 
such a pivotal state for the U.S. Turkey has to be heeded 
because of its weaknesses, deriving from its many unre- 
solved problems. This situation could lead to serious in- 
stability in the region and threaten the interests of the he- 
gemon, the U.S., and its ally Israel. 

Turkey is also important because of its strength. 
Compared to the Ottoman Empire, it is more compact 
and easier to govern, with a much more homogeneous 
population. Turkish foreign policy displays features such 
asthe ability to influencethe regional policies ofthe major 
powers and, when necessary, confront these powers. This 
characteristic was very much in evidence before and dur- 
ing World War II, when Turkey's military strength was rel- 
atively limited. During the Cold War, both camps valued 
it from a strategic point of view. For a variety of reasons, 
Turkey was able to maintain this position of importance 














Box Intro-4. National Interest 


The concept of national interest appeared after 1789 with the de- 
velopment of the modern state. 


This concept assumes that the nation as a whole has com- 
mon interests, Although the refererice is to the. nation, the Concept , 
is attributable to the independent státé within which the nation is ~ 


organized. It is the state that represents and pursues the national 
interest. In reality this concept has existed since the coming ‘into 


being of the state and even of its precursors such as tribes: But at; 
that time it had a different name. For example, in the petiod when 
sovereignty in the state belonged riot to the nation’ but to the 


monarch, it Was known as raison d'état (reason ‘of state), where 
the sovereign’s interests were declared to be those’ of the’ state, 
In even earlier times, when sovereignty Was attributable not to an 
individual but to a metaphysica! belng (God, spirits, and so forth), 
the national interest was expressed in other terms. Whatever the 
term, the reference is to the collective interésts of society. 

This interpretation of the concept of national interest has 


after the Cold War ended. With the demise of the Warsaw 
Pact, the natural raison d'étre of NATO came to an end. 
Even in this period, almost all of the political flash points 
confronting NATO were within Turkey's vicinity. Given 
the military-strategic dimension, Turkey emerges as an 
SMP despite its economic difficulties. 


B. The Security Factor of Foreign Policy 

What does the pursuit of foreign policy entail for a coun- 
try, especially if it is an SMP? What is the purpose of for- 
eign policy? 

These superficially easy-sounding questions are dif- 
ficult to answer in a clear way. What comes immediately 
to mind is the obvious reply: "To further the national in- 
terest beyond a country’s borders.” This in turn leads to 
a very complicated question: "What is the national inter- 
est?" (Box Intro-4). 

Nevertheless, it can be said that the foremost objec- 
tive of foreign policy is to secure the broadest measure of 
national security against outsiders and thereby ensure the 
country’s survival. Parallel to this, domestic policy will be 
based on the need to serve the public interest (Frankel, 
p. 38). Naturally, we must understand security as being 
defined by those who make national and independent de- 
cisions; this precludes the full security that could be ob- 
tained through union with a hegemon. 

National security has three components that should 
be conceived as three overlapping circles: military, eco- 
nomic, and political-social. These circles are the founda- 
tion of the national strength that underpins foreign policy. 
If one of these circles is wanting, the system. of national 
security will be damaged. 


; thus the concept of national intere 
pluralistic societies it cannot be maint 


class cannot be similar to the interest of the oppressed c 
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class in society. Consequently, t 
interest but only class interests, . 





concept of nâtional interest is a fiction’ that: thed 
uses, to present its interest as being id 
interest of all segments of society. i 





Finally, these three circles must be placed within 
a fourth larger circle: the international system. In this 
scheme, the three circles of national security and the en- 
compassing international system are constantly interact- 
ing and affecting one another. The foreign policy formu- 
lated by a government and implemented by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs must be based on keeping the three 
circles sound and healthy (the internal dynamics) while 
making sure that the international system is favorable (the 
external dynamics), keeping in mind that the internal and 
external dynamics will affect one another. 

We can now examine this proposition as it applies to 
"Turkey. 


1. The Domestic Setting 
of Turkish Foreign Policy 

The Military Circle 

The first circle is the military dimension, based primarily 
on weapons and personnel but also including factors such 
as morale, esprit de corps, command and control, and de- 
gree of preparedness. ‘The weapons and the personnel are 
ultimately dependent on the economic strength and edu- 
cational level of the country. It will be recalled that dur- 
ing the Arab-Israeli War of1967 the Egyptian aircraft were 
destroyed on the ground without even getting a chance 


to take off. 


In addition to the fighting spirit and ability of the 
Turkish soldier, itis generally acknowledged that the com- 
petence of technical military personnel is quite high. Tur- 
key is able to procure only about one-fifth of its weapons 
systems from national sources, however, andis dependent 
on foreign sources, primarily the U.S. Given the speed 
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with which weapons become technologically obsolete, 
this situation should be regarded as normal and unlikely 
to change over the medium term. The Turkish defense 
industries are either not at a high technological level, as 
in the case of the Makina ve Kimya Endüstrisi Kurumu 
(MKE), or dependent on foreign inputs, as in the case of 
the aerospace industry (the F-16 project; see "Relations 
with the USA and NATO" in Sections 6 and 7). Although 
Turkey is acquiring tanker aircraft for aerial refueling and 
Airborne Warning and Control Systems (AWACS) early 
warning aircraft and even contemplating the acquisition 
of aircraft carriers to strengthen its defenses, all of this de- 
pends on the willingness of the superpower that will sup- 
ply such equipment. 

In addition to this lack of self-sufficiency in arma- 
ments, the Turkish economy is becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on outsiders. When this is considered against the 
background of the regional difficulties discussed above 
(“The Strategic Dimension” in “Basic Factors Influencing 
Turkish Foreign Policy” above), the difficulties that have 
to be confronted become more apparent. 

This military component (circle) is the one that Tur- 
key relies on most. At times it displays its military power 
much beyond the capacity of its foreign policy, as it did 
when it threatened military action against Syria to secure 
Abdullah Ocalan’s expulsion from that country in Octo- 
ber1998. When seen frofn a broader perspective, however, 
it must be noted that the military power backing foreign 
policy remains limited. ' 


The Economic Circle 
Turkey is among the so-called "emerging market econ- 
mies" Although 22 percent of its active male popula- 
tion was engaged in agriculture between 2003 and 2006 
(against 25 percent for Brazil and 3 percent for the U.S.), 
even in this sector the country is gradually becoming im- 
port dependent. Imports now include commodities such 
as lentils, chickpeas, corn, beans, wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
sunflower seeds, and rice (Cumhuriyet, 29 May 2001, p. 9). 
Turkey's economy has been chronically plagued with 
problems since the mid-1950s, with income distribution 
becoming more unbalanced and the country becoming 
more import dependent. In addition, since the 1980s the 
economy has relied increasingly on external and internal 
borrowing. The foreign debt, which was under $1 billion 
in 1960, grew to $15.7 billion in 1980 and $49 billion in 
1990. When economic indicators, including the rate of 
inflation, were all moving in the right direction in 2000, 
prior to the economic crisis of February 2001, the foreign 
debt burden had reached $114.5 billion. Over the last ten 


years there has also been a huge increase in the internal 
debt. Between 1991 and 2000 this debt increased by a fac- 
tor of 796 in Turkish lira terms. Even when converted into 
dollars, the internal debt increased by a factor of 5.3 over 
the same period. In June 2001 Turkey's interest payments 
amounted to 111.0896 of its total tax revenue, which means 
that the state's total tax income could not cover its inter- 
est payments. No amount of statistics could highlight the 
starkness of the economic situation better than this fact 
(see "Ihe Domestic Environment and Dynamics" in "Ap- 
praisal ofthe Period" in Section 7). 

In this situation, whether we describe it as “not be- 
ing fully developed" or describe it in technical terms as 
^not having upgraded from peripheral country status to 
semiperipheral,” Turkey's persistent economic problems 
make it difficult for it to qualify as a genuine SMP. For a 
country to be considered a durable SMP, it must reach a 
level of development that allows it to upgrade itself from 
a peripheral to semiperipheral country (Box Intro-s). The 
economic dimension is examined in greater detail below. 
In these circumstances, it can be said that we are deal- 
ing with a foreign policy that is not grounded on a sound 
economy. 


The Political-Social Circle 
A country with an untroubled political and social order 
has a sound basis for developing an effective foreign pol- 


_icy. Turkey has a serious drawback due to the fragility of 


its political and social structure, The internal structure 
of its political parties is not all that democratic; it is dif- 
ficult to change party leaders, making it hard to introduce 
new faces among the political leadership. Even when cir- 
cumstances have changed fundamentally, the tendency 
is to stick to old remedies. This is because Turkey does 
not confront its problems (some of which date from the 
nineteenth century) with modern methods, that is, by 
engaging in rational debate to produce alternative solu- 
tions. The prevailing tendency is to put off dealing with 
problems. The resulting accumulation of difficulties cre- 
ates an insurmountable barrier: fear of change, leading to 
anxieties in foreign relations and a weakening of national 
cohesion. 

As a result, starting in the 1970s, Turkey has had to 
face various internal social conflicts, The struggle against 
the terrorism of Kurdish nationalism beginning in the 
mid-1980s came on top of this. Then came the friction 
brought about by political Islam, which triggered the de- 
bate about whether the source of power in the state is the 
nation itself or God. Finally, there is the rivalry between 
the military and the civilians. All of this is taking place in 


Box Intro-5. The Concepts of the Center, the Periphery, and the Semiperiphery 


The concepts of the center and the periphery denote both the 
level of development of countries and thelr place in the global 


_ division of labor. The periphery must play the economic röle that is . 
assigned toit by the center. It Is also subservient to the center ina Nem 


number of nóneconomic spheres. . 






D search. in. ‘addition, ‘there is ideological control; ‘All news oriğinâtes t 
froma limited number of news agencies located in ‘the center. Just, 


138 the “discotheque culture” is automatically imported along with 


“he importi of the coftesponding ideology. Finally, the international 
financial system and its methods of providing credit also help in 


J maintaining the status quo. Loans extended to the periphery. are d 
designed ` to provide markets for the products of the center. To 
gether with the loan, the recipient is forced to accept liberalism. 


under the guise of “structural reform.” Because the periphery ` can. 


only. repay the interest on loans with its limited exports, its indebt- . 
edriess never ends. Furthermore, although it is not resorted tovery © 


often, thé possibility of direct intervention is always present, Typi- 
cal examples. are the coups engineered by the Central Intelligence 


Agency (CA) ‘of the U.S.:iri tran against MORBI ad Me 





" and iri Chile list, Salvador Allenide. i 


the center of the most unsettled regions of the globe: the 
Balkans, the Caucasus, and the Middle East. The lack of 
internal cohesion and unity deprives Turkish foreign pol- 
icy ofa solid foundation. 


2. The International and Regional 

System in Which Turkish Foreign 

Policy Operates 
Since the end of the sixteenth century Turkey bas found 
itself in an international system where the West is para- 
mount, Although this predominance was fractured at 


times (Britain/France versus Germany) or contested (the 


West versus the USSR) and occasionally Turkey was able 
to profit from this, in the final analysis the West was un- 
rivaled. Even the USSR, when it was most powerful, had 
to conduct its international trade according to the rules 
of capitalism. After the disintegration of the socialist bloc 
in the 1990s, the international system has become even 
more monolithic. The same can be said about the regional 
system. : 

‘These two external dynamics that prevent Turkey 
from deviating from its path are reinforced by two internal 
factors. First, the security circles alluded to earlier weaken 
the hand of those who manage foreign policy. Second, 
members of Turkey's elite have a Western-oriented ap- 
proach, which makes it difficult for them to consider non- 
Western foreign policy alternatives. 










`- The center has many ways of controlling the betin i 
prevent. this state of affairs from changing. New technology i isa: © 
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_ Nevertheless, it is possible to ‘pisak o | periphery, and 















in the early 1960s the! E 
This type of semiperipher 
medium power, that | is in c 


In these circumstances Turkey is not able to deviate 
much from the general direction set by the West. Since 
1990 the path it has had tb follow has become even nar- 
rower. With the ending ofthe East-West conflict and the 
demise of the Warsaw Pact, Turkey's usefulness to NATO 
has come to an end. True, the U.S. still needs Turkey to 
maintain its hegemony in the Balkans/Caucasus/Middle 
Fast triangle and continues to take an interest. But the EU, 
although still having strategic interests in the region, has 
less need for Turkey for its defense and in any case seems 
to rely on the customs union, which binds Turkey eco- 
nomically to Europe. 

As a result, since 1990 Turkey bas been compaia to 
tread the path of the U.S. in its policies, whereas before it 
was treading the path of the West in general. This is be- 
coming more obvious as the EU spurns Turkey, especially 
because of its human rights record. At one time Turkey 
profited from tensions and crises to underline its useful- 
ness to the West and thereby maintain its status as an 
SMP. Now Turkey needs the U.S. to pursue this course. It 
will be noted that Turkey's foreign policy successes since 
1990 have all been in areas where its interests have coin- 
cided with those of the U.S.: Bosnia, energy pipelines, the 
capture of Öcalan, humanitarian-assistance undertakings, 
and operations in northern Iràq. 

The question to ask is: "Must Turkey, in these con- 
stricting circumstances, always conform to U.S. wishes?" 
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The answer is no. A nation-state, especially if it is an 
SMP, by definition has enough autonomy in matters per- 
taining to foreign policy and to security in particular— 
provided it is prepared to pay the price. In other words, 
from time to time and where it deems necessary to safe- 
guard its vital interests, Turkey can follow courses that 
may be in conflict with those of its Western allies. In the 
medium term this can only be possible if the country re- 
gains its economic freedom of action. This autonomy is 
not a given for a country that has to persuade the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) to come to its aid to repay 
its foreign debts. 

Therefore it is necessary to examine Turkey’s foreign 
policy in a political economy context. 


c. The Political Economy of Foreign Policy 
The political economy of foreign policy involves the eco- 
nomic criteria (distribution of income, savings, etc.) that 
determine a country’s political processes. These processes 
lead to capital accumulation by the public/private sector 
for the purpose of economic growth/development and 
the rational allocation of capital. The social dimension 
of development is the availability of qualified human re- 
sources in sufficient numbers to manage the process. 

Selecting the model for capital accumulation is not 
a matter of simple preference. In this selection, the inter- 
nal dynamics of a country (the class structure) and even 
more the external dynamics (the degree of integration in 
the international division of labor) play a part. In other 
words, the model for capital accumulation is an important 
factor of foreign policy. As mentioned earlier, it deter- 
mines external alliances, and the success or lack of success 
in a country's development efforts has a direct bearing on 
the strength of its foreign policy. 

There are two basic models of capital accumulation: 
the protectionist and the liberal model. ‘The first model 
aims to achieve development by shielding a country’s 
economy from the influence of the international eco- 
nomic system (international capitalism) and takes two 
forms. In capitalist countries it involves industrializa- 
tion through import substitution (IIS), while in socialist 
countries it involves the socialist form of accumulation. 
The second model tries to connect the country to the 
international economic system and seeks development 
through this integration. 

In the final phases of the Ottoman Empire an en- 
forced integration with the outside world took place. In 
the first years of the Republic (1923~29) there was little 
digression from this course. The country’s class structure 
led to this course of action, as reflected by the delibera- 
tions of the Izmir Economy Congress of 1923, the policies 


designed to create a Muslim business class inherited by 
the elite from the Union and Progress Party, and the in- 
ternational obstacles (the trade convention signed at the 
Lausanne Peace Conference in 1923 prevented the raising 
of customs tariffs for five years). It became possible to 
switch to a more independent development model after 
the economic crisis of 1929, when foreign conditions al- 
lowed, indeed imposed, a change in policy. This import 
substitution model did not include certain features of the 
model applied from 1960 to 1980 (such as increasing the 
purchasing power of labor through collective bargaining, 
trade unions, etc.). But it nevertheless reflected the typi- 
cal features of those formative years of the Republic from 
1923 to 1945. 


1. Industrialization through 

Import Substitution (IIS) 

"TIS" is the economists' term for the strategy of develop- 
ing domestic industry by protecting it from imports. 

This model is not confined to the Turkish Republic. 
Throughout the nineteenth century and up to 1945 the 
U.S. pursued such policies. 'The same is true for Prussia 
and then for Germany in response to its political/military 
needs. Japan also began to apply this model in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. IIS has been employed by 
countries trying to attain the takeoff stage of economic 
development. 

Although Turkey severed its political ties with the 
past in 1923, in the economic sphere the break occurred 
in 1930, when Turkey switched to the import-substitution 
model. 'Ihe other "oppressed nations" would resort to 
these policies after World War II. 

A country usually resorts to IIS as the result of an 
international or local crisis or an acute foreign exchange 
shortage or as a reaction to the process of being turned 
into a semicolony. The main thrust of IIS is to limit or 
ban imports and thereby promote domestic production. 
In this model, requirements are not met through im- 
ports even if it would make more sense to do so. Instead 
needs are met through local production even if the price 
is higher orthe quality lower or the technology obsolete. 

‘the strategy is to start with consumer goods, move 
up to intermediate goods, and end up by producing capi- 
tal goods for the domestic market. This does not entail 
cutting off all links with the outside world, however. Some 
intermediate and other goods will always need to be im- 
ported. Furthermore, if the strategy proves successful, the 
country can shift to an export-led model. 

‘This type of accumulation is the result of a state's rela- 
tive external autonomy and also helps to reinforce this rel- 
ative autonomy. This model was adopted by Turkey from 











Box Intro-6. The Relative Internal sind External Autonomy of the State 


The concept of the relative autonomy of the state was developed 
primarily by N. Poulantzas. Unlike the “vulgar Marxist” view that 


percelves the superstructure as being absolutely’ ‘dependent. on . 
the infrastructure; this concept is based on the assumption | that, UH 
with time, there is a divergence between the economic level of ine 
state ànd the political/ideological level. When the’ political lével Li - 
relatively autonomous of the economy, Te state will become more’: 





‘autonomous i in its decision-makinig.'.- ; 

© Relative autonomy ‘has ah internal ia an n external dim 
sion. The relative internal autonomy of the state occurs wher 
relatively autonomous of the social classes in the ‘country, W V 


means the state is not compelled. to take áction to satisfy" their ` ie 


short-term interests. Naturally, the state will be influenced: by thé 


long-term interests of classes. But at the same ‘time the state mist wo 
~ of external ari 


try to balatice the interests of classes and thus preserve unity. “The 
introduction of the right to strike is designed to préserve this b 


-ance even if it İs against the interésts.of the ruling class. For Telative . à 
temal autonomy to prevali, theré must be a situation wh e "the 





1929 to 1945 and from 1960 to 1980, Even in the years from 
1945 to 1960 it was not discarded. Combined with the na- 
ture of international relations of the period, this helped 
Turkey to enjoy relative autonomy in its foreign relations 
from 1929 to 1980 (Box Intro-6). 

‘These periods differ in important ways, however, as 
will be seen when they are examined later. From 1919 to 
1945 no superpower on the international scene was im- 
posing its own version of “Pax.” The Turkey of Atatürk's 
time took advantage of this unusual situation, when there 
was no attempt to interfere in its domestic affairs, its eco- 
nomic policies, or its diplomacy. But the Cold War ren- 
dered the period from 1960 to 1980 quite different. Turkey 
enjoyed relative autonomy at this juncture, even though 
it was in the Pax Americana camp, because the world was 
divided into two Pax camps at the time. 

The aftermath of the HS period from 1929 to 1945 was 
markedly different from the aftermath of the period from 
1960 to 1980 in the field of foreign relations. In both in- 
stances foreign policy lost its relative autonomy and had 
to operate within a more confined framework. But the 
two periods differed in the manner in which they ended. 

The first period came to an end in 1939 with the out- 
break of World War II, when the main objective of foreign 
policy was to stay out ofthe war and avoid foreign occupa- 
tion. All resources were mobilized for defense, so devel- 
opment plans had to be shelved. ‘The failure of the import 
substitution program was due to external dynamics. 


The end of the second period (and the relative auton- ` 


omy that it conferred) is rooted in the debt trap and the 
payments crisis, so its causes are internal. Import sub- 
stitution was resorted to because of the shortage of for- 











the system (Box Intro-7). 
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class structure in the ounti, is not fly developed (impotence of 
classes) or a situation where neither fth | 
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eign exchange. As the country developed, the demand 
for imported products increased without a correspond- 
ing increase in exports, owing to the inability to produce 
export-quality products. To bridge the resulting gap in 
payments and maintain development programs, there 
was just one solution: more foreign aid and loans. Turkey 
failed to make the transition from import substitution to 
export-led growth, with dire results. Countries like Japan 
and South Korea had managed this transition smoothly 
and were to serve as models for others. 

The periods 1923-39, 1939—45, and 1960—80 were the 
three eras when IIS policies were implemented. In this 
book we examine them as "Relative Autonomy" periods 
1, 2, and 3. 


2. Integration in the 

International Economy 
This is the “normal” model that fits the international capi- 
talist system and is applied when there is no crisis or when 
the IIS phase has been successfully completed, Both inter- 
nal and external dynamics lead to this phase. 

1. The external dynamic: the only prevailing inter- 
national economic system is capitalism. This was so even 
when there was a powerful socialist bloc of countries, 
Both political systems existed within one universal eco- 
nomic system. na 

This international system compels countries that 


" have not completed their economic development to inte- 


grate with the international system in a number of ways. 
First, through globalization capitalism is constantly 
expanding its market and forcing other countries.tej 
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Second, in this single market the logic of the rule 
of comparative advantage (that is, the ability of certain 
countries to provide certain goods and services more 
cheaply and thereby to specialize in these fields) forces 
countries into specialization. Moreover, the actor making 
decisions about comparative advantage is no longer the 
nation-state. It is international speculative capital, which 
after 1990 acquired an enormous scale and high mobil- 
ity. This capital flows into wbichever country appears 
advantageous at the time and flows out when these ad- 
vantages disappear. States are powerless to deal with this 
phenomenon. 

‘Third, in this global market no country can be self- 
sufficient either in the production of goods and the provi- 
sion of services or in the production of technology. 

Fourth, thanks to the communications revolution 
(broadcasting via satellites, TV, the Internet, etc.), the 
system is able to carry out an intensive ideological con- 
ditioning, inducing the masses to adopt the capitalist pat- 
tern of consumption. 

In the case of medium powers with remarkable geo- 
strategic importance like Turkey, the system will exert 
even greater pressure. 

2. The internal dynamic: one of the basic concepts of 
the Third World approach that was influential in Turkey 
during the late 196oğand the 1970s was the "national bour- 
geoisie.” The dominpnt ideology of the Left was to work 
for a “national demqcratic revolution” It was national be- 
cause it was against imperialism and democratic because 
it was aimed at freeing the peasant majority from the op- 
pression of the sheikhs, feudal landlords, and supersti- 
tion while at the same time liberating toilers in the cities. 
‘This process included a place for a national bourgeoisie. 
Through import substitution policies, a national bour- 
geoisie would develop that would defend the national 
economy against the interests of the international bour- 
geoisie. Subsequently there would be a transition to the 
socialist revolution stage. The basic assumption here was 
that the national bourgeoisie would oppose the interna- 
tional bourgeoisie. 

Today, however, we know that the domestic bour- 
geoisie also has only a single rule: maximization of profits. 
This can be achieved either through import substitution 
or through integration, depending on the circumstances. 
During a crisis, import substitution occurs; when the cri- 
sis has been overcome, integration is preferred (Keyder, 
p. 102). For this reason, and contrary to the notions of the 
‘Third World approach, there is no distinction between a 
national bourgeoisie and a comprador bourgeoisie (the 
local collaborators or agents of foreign capital). The bour- 


Box Intro-7. The Three Waves 
of Western Expansion 


Globalization can be defined as the global expansion « of the 
West with its infrastructure (capitalism) and its superstructure E 
(all that pertains to Western culture, especially rationalism; de- 
mocracy, human rights, etc). The driving force éhi 1 
notthe deliberate expansionist policies of certain colintries bu 
the fundamental objective of capital: maximization of profits 
For this to ‘happen, markets (end akó finarice, ete) 
i expanded. : C 
The West has panded] in ihres v waves. s; Roughly speak 
ing, the first wave occurred in "the 14908, driven by. me 
tilism and leading to colonialism. The second wave occtirre 
after the 1870s, driven by the results of the industrial revo 
lution, which led to imperialisin. ‘The ‘third wave "occurred in 
three stages: the birth ‘of multinational corporations i 
1970s, the ‘advent of the communications’ revolution’ in th 
1980s, and the disiritegration of the USSR in the: 19905, hid 
left the West without eol rivals.’ ‘Thi > third iw 
called globalization. *: : 
It will be noted that the c common Y denomi 
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Second, international Sociali E capital has now acquired à 
“mobility that does not ällow;at, least. forthe time i 
E ‘ype of gla (see also Box. 7 in Section 7) : 





geoisie will decide and act in a way that will maximize 
profits. As a result of developments after 1990, the deci- 
sion to maximize profits is no longer up to the national 
bourgeoisie. It is now international capital that makes the 
decisions. Since the crisis of February 2001, the national 
bourgeoisie has complained bitterly that it has been forced 
into selling its businesses (see "Appraisal ofthe Period" in 
Section 7). 

‘This model of capital accumulation is of course very 
sensitive to external events, because it is in large measure 
dependent on the functioning of the international capi- 
talist system. Therefore it runs counter to the state's rela- 
tive autonomy. In this situation the state's sovereignty and 
its ability to make independent decisions are much more 


limited. 


This limitation, combined with the powerful influ- 
ence of the international system, has led to a weakening 
of Turkey's foreign policy autonomy and increased for- 
eign influences during those periods when the integration 
with the international economy model was being imple- 
mented (1945 to 1960, 1980 to 1990, and 1990 to the pres- 
ent). The first two periods are dealt with under the head- 
ing “Turkey in the Orbit of the Western Bloc,” part 1 and 
part 2, and the third under the title “Turkey i in the Orbit 

- of Globalization” 


3. The Question of the Transition 

from the IIS Model to 

the Integration Model . 

‘Turkey has had a peculiarly negative experience in its de- 
velopment efforts. Although it has tried both import sub- 
stitution and integration, it has failed to attain a level of 
economic development befitting an SMP —that is, it has 
not been quite able to upgrade itself to the semiperiph- 
ery yet. During these periods Turkey has gone through 
authoritarian and democratic phases. Yet numerous 
countries have managed this transition through both pro- 
tectionism and the liberal capital accumulation model. 
Examples of the former are the USSR, China, and Malay- 
sia, while Spain, Portugal, and Greece are examples of the 
latter. 

A country cannot insulate itself from the world econ- 
omy forever, At some point it mist carry out the transi- 
tion to integration. But those that have managed this have 
deliberately carried out their integration after achieving 
takeoff through import substitution. The USSR devel- 
oped very well under the protectionist model but failed 
to make the necessary transition, which resulted in its 
disintegration. ‘Turkey failed because it did not have an 
economic policy that was national in its essence. It should 
have passed to the integration phase with deliberation 
and proper planning. This it was not able to do. Asa result 
it was dragged into integration in the 1980s head first, with 
no planning or programming and under the pressure of 
the international system. If Turkey had been more deci- 
sive and better prepared, it could have achieved a certain 
level of development—and independence—even in the 
unipolar Western capitalist world that emerged after the 
disappearance of the socialist bloc. E 

The conclusion is that autonomy in foreign policy 
is dependent on the phase at which the transition from 
import substitution to integration is effected (early vs. 
mature; prepared vs. unprepared; after becoming a nation 
vs. before) and on the methods employed (deliberate vs. 
involuntary; gradual vs. in one stroke). 
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D. The Question of the Relationship of 
Security, Economy, and Foreign Policy 
in a Developing Medium Power 

There is a close relationship between a country's security 

and its economy with respect to their influence on and 

even their ability to determine its foreign policy. Let us 
examine this proposition. 

1. We have already seen that when the efforts to 
achieve a healthy economy fail, it becomes more difficult 


. to ensure security, that the primary element ofa country's 
. national strength is its economy, and that a weak economy 


results in weakened security. 
`.: Another important observation is the following. If a 


.. country gets in the habit of making up for scarce domes- 
‘tic resources by resorting to external resources (in other 
; words , to foreign borrowing), its foreign policy autonomy 


‘can be seriously undermined. The Ottomans started ex- 


~ periencing this situation as far back as 1860, which led to 


the problem of the Ottoman Public Debt (Düyun-ı Umu- 
miye) and the Sévres Peace Treaty. 

To cite the example of modern Turkey, the cumu- 
lative deficit in its balance of trade from 1950 to 1980 is 
$7,968,000,000 in 1950 dollars (Akat, pp. 62~6s). If we 
deduct from this sum the remittances of Turkish workers 
abroad, amounting to $4,561,000,000, again in constant 
1950 dollars, we obtain the figure of $3,407,000,000, 
representing the net injection of foreign resources into 
the Turkish economy. In this thirty-year period Turkey 
covered this deficit, amounting to 42%, exclusively with 
foreign aid or borrowing (Gerger, p. 199). This does not 
include the substantial military assistance that was also re- 
ceived. If this is also included, the degree of dependence 
on external sources becomes even more striking (Akat, 
p. 64, footnote 16). 

This situation has had two very negative effects. Tur- 
key never felt the need to launch an export drive, because 
it got used to relying on the unearned foreign exchange 
obtained from external aid and loans. Loans must even- 
tually be repaid, so this excessive dependence on foreign 
borrowing had negative effects on the country’s ability to 
conduct an autonomous foreign policy after 1980. It was 
necessary to borrow increasing amounts in order to ser- 
vice the foreign debts. 

In such a situation it is difficult to obtain additional 
foreign loans without paying a political price. New loans 
can be made conditional on the introduction of specific 
legislation dr repealing of some laws. It may become more 
difficult to procure weapons and military equipment, 
or they may be delivered with limitations on their use. 
Thus the economic and military-strategic components of 
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security would be affected, making it harder to pursue an 
autonomous foreign policy. 

2. When the economy starts performing badly, this 
also affects a country's security. Major powers always on 
the lookout for forward bases and installations in differ- 
ent regions will find it easier to pressure such countries 
to grant these types of facilities, especially if the country 
is located in a sensitive geostrategic location (e.g., the Ad- 
nan Menderes period). They might also press it to main- 
tain a larger army than it actually needs. 

Among the most important features of an SMP is 
the maintenance of a large military establishment, which 
can easily lead neighbors to perceive a military threat and 
force them into heavy rearmament programs. This can 
spiral into a serious burden, as in the case of the Turkish- 
Greek arms race. 

The maintenance of a military establishment larger 
than warranted by possible regional threats and a con- 
stant preoccupation with security concerns, however, can 
have harmful effects on the development of democracy 
in a country. For example, the growing influence of the 
military on politics might well jeopardize the democratic 
process. 

Sometimes the perception of a foreign threat is de- 
liberately reinforced by inventing "internal foes" or by 
exaggerating their capabilities if they actually exist. This 
canlead a country to waste its positive energy in a struggle 
against these imaginary internal foes and distract its atten- 
tion from real problems. It can damage a country's unity 
and release harmful centrifugal forces. 'Ihe conceptual 
chaos unleashed by such a situation can result in serious 
paranoia. In fact, when Turkey was in the process of join- 
ing the Western Bloc in the 1940s and 1950s, the Commu- 
nist threat was deliberately exaggerated even though the 
Communists in the country numbered only a few thou- 
sand. After the riots of 6—7 September 1955 (see Box 4-13 
in Section 4), Communists were the first to be arrested. In 
the 1990s those who advocated that the Kurdish question 
could only be solved by expanding individual freedoms 
were declared internal collaborators of the PKK terror. 

3. An economically weak strategic medium state 
could well try to stand on its strategic importance only. 
This is a dangerous situation, especially if this country 
tries to emphasize its geostrategic importance by artificial 
means when this importance is weakened by external dy- 
namics such as international developments or changes in 
weapons technology. In this situation this country could 
even reach the point where it specifically tries to create 
a security crisis. Turkey experienced this in 1957 when 
Prime Minister Menderes threatened Syria. 

4. An even more serious threat exists if the economy 


remains chronically sick. In such a case, a medium power 
can resort to becoming a kind of “mercenary” in crises cre- 
ated by the hegemonic power if it believes that this might 
extract more foreign aid/credits. It could send its soldiers 
to die for others. During the Gulf crisis of1990 Turkey un- 
der Turgut Özal was getting ready to intervene in Iraq and 
was concocting scenarios for reconquering Mosul. 

To summarize, it is not easy to claim that the security 
components that underpin Turkey's foreign policy are ad- 
equate to the task of allowing an effective foreign policy to 
be conducted. 

Despite these shortcomings and faults, however, 
Turkish foreign policy has been much more successful 
than might be expected and much less open to outside 
influence. This can be explained by international devel- 
opments favoring Turkey's relative autonomy and also by 
the ability of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to minimize 
the effects of negative internal factors on foreign relations 
(see “The Ministry of Foreign Affairs" in "Ihe Implemen- 
tation of Turkish Foreign Policy" below). 
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Ill. THE GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

OF TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY 
It is not easy to reduce the foreign policy of a country ex- 
tending over a period of eighty years to a few principles or 
to attribute a consistent permanent pattern to it. Never- 
theless, Turkish foreign policy can be said to rest on two 


firm pillars: maintenance of the status quo and a Western 
orientation. 


A. Maintenance of the Status Quo 

In a sensitive region where the balance is always precari- 
ous, this policy, inherited from predecessor states, had 
two implications for Turkey. 


1. Preserving Existing Frontiers 

For Turkey, defense ofthe status quo meant to be satisfied 
| with existing frontiers, to preserve them without changes, 
` and to refrain from pursuing irredentism (the policy of 
annexing adjacent territories where co-nationals live) in 
lands containing Turkish minorities. 

‘This policy is enunciated in a speech made by M. 
Kemal in 1921 and also in his reply to President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt's congratulatory message sent on 29 
October 1933 (the tenth anniversary of the Republic), 
containing the maxim "Peace at home and peace in the 
world." This became the guiding principle of the defend- 
ers ofthe status quo. 

On 1 December 1921 M. Kemal delivered a speech at 
the Turkish Grand National Assembly (TGNA) while the 
War of Liberation was still being fought: 


Gentlemen, we are not pursuing grandiose illu- 
sions. We did this in the past and attracted the 
odium of the world on this nation. We did not 
pursue Pan-Islamism. We may have said: "We are 
doing it" or “are going to do it”; and our adversar- 
ies said: “Let us get rid of them to stop them from 
doing it.” We did not engage in Pan-Turkism. We 
said: “We will doit, we are doing it”; and they said: 
"Let us get rid of them!" Instead of gaining new 
enemies by talking about dreams we did not or 
could not carry out, we must know our limitations 
and, as a nation, seek only the right to live and be 
independent. Only for these goals do we sacrifice 
our lives. (Atatürk'ün Söylev ve Demeçleri I, p. 201) 


The maxim "Peace at home and peace in the world" 
was enunciated when the new order was already estab- 
lished and signified the following: once the domestic or- 
der on a Western model consisting of statism in the eco- 
nomic sphere, a single party in the ideological sphere, and 
a single nation in the political sphere (after the crushing of 
the Kurdish rebellion) has been established, there should 
be no alterations regarding this domestic order. Now that 
our independence is secured, however, we have no de- 
mands abroad. We are satisfied to live within our borders 
and have no wish to interfere in matters beyond our fron- 
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tiers. As long as no claims are made on our frontiers, we 
shalllive in peace with everyone. oo 

This stance in favor of the status quo has several 
causes. 

First, after the War of Liberation Turkey was too weak 
to be concerned with any foreign issue other than a direct 
threat to itself. This was a period of construction and con- 
solidation of the state and the regime. İt was a time to re- 
pair the ravages of war, carry out Westernizing reforms, 
and suppress the Kurdish rebellion. There was also the 
question of the removal of certain persons from the ranks 
ofthe leadership. 

Second, at all stages the Soviet reality had to be taken 
into account. This country had the largest concentration of 
Turkish ethnic minorities. Under the treaty signed in 1921, 
the Soviets undertook not to foster communism in Tur- 
key, while Turkey promised not to incite Pan-Turanism in 
the Soviet Union. Furthermore, the Soviet Union was the 
political and economic window to the world, both during 
the War of Liberation and afterward. 

Third, the new Turkey was established as the succes- 
sor of the empire that had come to grief as a consequence 
of the Pan-Turkist policies ofthe leaders ofthe Union and 
Progress movement. Turkey stayed clear of irredentism, 
vis-à-vis not only the Soviets but other countries as well. 
Its leaders knew that upsetting the existing balance for the 
sake of irredentist| policies would damage Turkish inter- 
ests. The new Turkey was persuaded that its borders as 
traced at Lausanne corresponded in very large measure 
to the borders aspired to under the National Pact (see 
“Revisionism and the Status Quo in the National Pact" 
in Section 1) and wanted nothing more than that Turkish 
minorities in neighboring countries should be able to live 
in peace and happiness. 

Fourth, M. Kemal's personal influence also came into 


| play. Unlike Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini, the Turk- 


ish leader knew where to stop. This explains how Kemal- 
ism attained its objectives and endured while the Nazis 
and Fascists were destroyed. Kemal's objective was not 
conquest but the strengthening ofthe nation-state. 

Nevertheless, Turkish foreign policy also got involved 
in situations that ran counter to the Versailles order or un- 
dertook interventions beyond the frontiers. 

First, the War of Liberation was a full-fledged act of 
revisionism (a policy aimed at changing the peace treaties 
that-concluded World War I; see the discussion of the pe- 
riod 1919 to 1923 in Section 1). Furthermore, it was the first 
revisionist move that resorted to arms. 

Second, after the end of the War of Liberation and 
the signing of the Peace Treaty of Lausanne came two 
more revisionist episodes. The Lausanne Convention of 
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the Straits was changed at Montreux in 1936. İn 1939 Hatay 
was annexed, and the Lausanne borders were changed. 

Third, a number of transboundary interventions also 
occurred. From 1950 to 1953 a military contingent was sent 
to Korea. In 1974 Turkey made a military intervention in 
northern Cyprus. In the 1980s and 1990s military opera- 
tions were conducted in northern Iraq. Turkey also joined 
the interventions in Somalia in 1993, Bosnia in 1994, Ko- 
sovo in 1999, and Afghanistan in 2001. 

If we analyze Turkey's policies in favor of the status 

quo in the light ofthese examples, we can draw the follow- 
ing conclusions. 
, Hirst, the Nationalist Movement interpreted revision- 
ism restrictively even in the course of the War of Libera- 
tion. As soon as the war ended and the Lausanne Peace 
‘Treaty was signed, policies defending the status quo were 
launched. These policies are still in effect. 

Second, the actions at Montreux and Hatay were 
carried out in conformity with international law and 
without resorting to arms. This is the opposite of what 
the revisionist states of the period were doing. Montreux 
removed the limitations on sovereignty over the Straits 
as a result of the consensus reached at the international 
conference. The annexation of Hatay was the result of co- 
operation and agreements with France and the League of 
Nations. In these examples we can detect the influence of 
the policies inherited from the Ottomans (who sought to 
base their actions on legality to minimize adverse foreign 
reactions) as well as the care that M. Kemal took in the 
same respect. 

Hatay is the only instance of territorial expansion. Al- 
though it is an example of both revisionism and irreden- 
tism, it remains an isolated case and not the manifestation 
of a policy of irredentism (see the discussion in Section 2, 
1923 to 1939). 

Third, the intervention in Cyprus was in compliance 
with article 4 of the 1960 Treaty of Guarantee, although 
the protracted presence of Turkish troops on the island 
eventually harmed the status quo policy. As for hot-pursuit 
operations in northern Iraq, until 1988 these were carried 
out in accordance with the bilateral agreement concluded 
with Iraq. Subsequent operations were conducted with 
the implicit consent of Iraq and the overt consent of the 
U.S. The Korea, Somalia, Bosnia, and Kosovo operations 
took place within the framework of international organi- 
zation operations designed to maintain the Western sta- 
tus quo. 

Despite the view that the policy of defending the sta- 
tus quo had been dropped after the radical transformation 
of the international system in the 1990s, Turkish foreign 


policy has continued on its traditional path of maintain- 
ing the status quo. 


2. Preserving Existing Balances 

The second aspect of Turkey's status quo-oriented poli- 
cies is the reinforcement and preservation of balances 
within the established order. This had two distinct mani- 
festations. First, despite the Western orientation of its 
policies, Turkey always tried to establish a kind of balance 
between the West and its adversaries as a consequence 
of its geostrategic location. Second, for the same reason, 
Turkey has sought to ensure a balance with the different 
components of the West. 

The first sort of balance was not easy to achieve, be- 
cause the West was able to establish its dominance in the 
international sphere, leading to a unipolar world after the 
victory of the West in the Cold War. Nevertheless, Turkey 
has tried to diversify its options by taking advantage of the 
existing balance. In the period from 1923 to 1939 and from 
1960 to 1980 Turkey took advantage of the USSR as an ele- 
ment of balance, 

Turkey also took advantage of the second sort of bal- 
ance by using the different Western European countries in 
the periods 1919-23, 1923-39, and 1939-45. With the entry 
of the U.S. on the world scene, this balancing act could 
have been between the U.S. and Western Europe, but that 
was not to be. In the aftermath of World War II Western 
Europe was very weak; and in the period from 1960 to 
1980 Turkey was unable to come to a final decision re- 
garding the European Economic Community (EEC). In 
the period after 1980 the hostile European reaction to the 
military regime of 12 September 1980 resulted in Turkey 
being practically excluded from Europe. 

Three conclusions can be drawn from Turkey’s poli- 
cies of maintaining the status quo. 

First, since the established order has always been un- 
der Western domination, the pro-West and pro-status 
quo policies are merely different faces ofthe same coin. 

Second, when some sort of balance could be pre- 
served, it was easier to follow a pro-status quo course. 
When Turkey leaned exclusively on the U.S, as in the 
Menderes era (Baghdad Pact) or Özal era (the scenarios 
of the Gulf War), deviations from the pro-status quo 
course occurred. When it became possible to preserve a 
balance (as was the case in 1923-39, 1939-45, and 1960- 
80), it was easier to maintain the status quo. 

Third, Turkey's relative autonomy increased in these 
periods of balance. This relative autonomy was restricted 
inthe Menderes, Özal, and post-1990 periods, while it was 
greater in 1923—39; 1939—45, and 1960-80. 


B. Westernism 

The Meaning and Roots of Westernism 

Western civilization has an infrastructure based on capi- 
talism and a superstructure based on rationality rather 
than on faith. In other words, the West is not a geographi- 
cal term. 


This concept has undergone changes since Turkey : 
was established in 1923. Its infrastructure changed from | 


a system that excluded the labor unions to the welfare 
state of today. Its superstructure had lost its solid liberal 
character between the two world wars when it was chal- 
lenged by the Hitler order extolling a single leader, a single 
party, and a single ideology. Today it is a democratic or- 
der emphasizing human and minority rights. The West 
that has developed over time contains two strains that are 
completely opposed to one another. Turkey has usually 


been influenced by the dominant Western strain of the - 


time, M. Kemal's main concept of the West, however, was 
the Anglo-Saxon version, and this determined Turkey's 
course | | 

Why the West? ‘There must be good reasons for a 
Middle Eastern country with only a tiny fraction ofits ter- 
ritory located in Europe to be so fervently pro-Western. 

1. The historical dimension: as we have already seen, 
Anatolia’s geographical, religious, and other features 
drove the Turks westward even before the establishment 
of the Ottoman Empire. Islam's gaza (holy war) tradition 
of spreading the faith was used to reinforce this tendency. 

2. The ideological dimension: Union and Progress 
(UP), the political movement that made the strongest im- 
pression on Turkey’s recent history, was both nationalist 
and Western. The Republic was established by the mem- 
bers of this movement, who maintained their policies of 
Westernization under the new regime (Box Intro-8). 

3. The social dimension: Turkey’s class structure and 
its development model have pulled it westward, as we 
have already seen. 

4. The cultural dimension: the cultural influence 
of the West is very strong in Turkey. Both the state and 
the people want to be identified not as Eastern but as 
Western. 

5. Turkey has pursued status quo—preserving strate- 
gies from the days of the Ottomans, as indicated earlier. 
As an SMP it has always been careful to maintain the sta- 
tus quo. For Turkey, the status quo and Westernism are 
synonymous. 

6. Turkey is basically an underdeveloped country. 
Kemalism, as it developed in the 1930s, is the first ex- 
ample—perhaps the prototype—of the nationalism of 
underdeveloped countries that emerged in the 1950s. In 
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these countries nationalism and Westernism are synony- 
mous (Box Intro-9). 

All ofthese reasons are important. But Turkish West- 
ernism is the result of a revolution from above, Until re- 
cently the country was still not free from semifeudal prac- 
tices. In this context, to understand Westernism in Turkey 
we must understand the elite: the intellectuals. 


The Rudder and Engine 

of Westernism: The Intellectuals 

The term aydın (usually used in the plural form aydınlar: 
the enlightened, meaning intellectuals) applies only in 
underdeveloped countries. There is no corresponding 
term in developed countries. The words “intellectuals” 
and “intelligentsia” do not correspond exactly to aydınlar, 
which is derived from the Age of Enlightenment that the 
West went through in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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Box Intro-9. Nationalism and Westernization 
in Underdeveloped Countries 


Both in the prototype that appeared in Turkey. i in its Kemal 
ist version and in the version that appeared about twenty- -five l 
years later among all the’ colonial and semicolonial countries, hy 
nationalism in underdeveloped cotintries has three main ‘objec: - E 
tives: (1) gain independence, © become modern, 8) develop 
a positive identity. i; iss E 
` The second objective can alo be: described as Wester! 
ization. The intelligentsia put into practice t the values acquired 
from. the West and ‘tried to transform their cö i 
Western model. The political dimension. of ‘this. remodeling 
E establishment of an independent. state, he so al. dimension 
: is nation building, and the. economic ‘dimension is indu : 













capital. 


© The first objective implies throwing ‘the Wes 
: front door, but the second sine letting it b 








: nevertheless ‘adopted it as their mode 


(Soürce: Oran 1997) 





centuries. Aydınlar refers to people who have assimilated 
thevalues ofthe Enlightenment and made these values ap- 
plicable to their day-to-day lives. This is why there can be 
no such thing as "Islamic intellectuals" (İslamci aydınlar); 
this would be a contradiction in terms. 

Probably the best available definition for the term 
aydın is a person who is "the product of modernization 
before this modernization reached his country" (Kautsky, 
p. 46). This is achieved by individuals belonging to the 
educated segment of the petty bourgeoisie who manage 
to get an education either in the West or in a Western- 
style educational institution in their own country (Box 
Intro-10). As a result, these intellectuals assimilate the 
values of the West, which are quite alien to the values of 
their underdeveloped society. In this manner they are 
able to observe their society from the perspective of the 
outsider. 

As long as their society remains at its current level, 
the aydinlar cannot put their Western knowledge to good 
use or reshape their society, or even find employment suit- 


5 superstructure (women's rights, eic)i is allen, to them. ‘Conse 


Box Intro-10. The Social Roots and Basic - 
Characteristics of the Aydiniar 


The intellectuals (aydınlar) do not constitute a.class but: are :. 
a segment or a stratum of the educated wing of the petty : 
bourgeoisie. The petty bourgeoisie: can be divided into two S 
parts, (1) The aydınlar are products of Western education and ^ 
uncompromising Westernists who make â living: thanks“ | 
their education and are usually employed iri the bureaucrac 
(2) Small traders make ¿ a living as traders and service provide 
even if they are educated. The ‘influence of the West hi 
“negative effect on small traders, unlike ihe aydınlar, be 
: it forces them to change or go out of büsiness. The Westet 
























' quenti y, this segment is very conservative and anti Wester 
“The aydınlar can be classified as bath interclass ‘and El 

7 práclass. The first category makes them i insecure ‘and gives ri 
to the accusation of being ^ “spineless” because they Aspire 1 

Í join añ upper ‘class. The second category renders: thern rel 
"tively autonomous of the country's s class structure. This: alio 

? them to pursue-a pro- independence foreign ‘policy i d 
,, Mestic policy based on rational principles. 
As products of the West, these intellectu 
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able to their skills. This is why they seek to change their 
country of birth according to Western models. When they 
come across resistance from the internal dynamics, they 
strive to reach their goal through revolution from above 
on the basis of their administrative skills acquired from 
the West. 


The Aydınlar in Turkey, 

the West, and Foreign Policy 

The aydınlar in Turkey are markedly different from the 
intellectuals of the other underdeveloped countries. The 
reasons for this difference and its repercussions on rela- 
tions with the West can be summarized as follows. 

1. The historical perspective: the Ottoman realm did 
not experience imperialist occupation, so its inhabitants 
had no reason to hate the West. Because there never was 
a colonial administration that suppressed these intellec- 
tuals, they did not become alienated from the West. 

2. ‘The structural perspective: even the Turkey of the 
19208 was at a more advanced level in terms of the mode 
of production and the class structure than many countries 








were thirty years later. It was also closer to the West. For 
this reason, its dominant classes did not reject the West 
from the very outset. 

3. The ethnic perspective: Turkey is a country with 
territory in Europe and with a white population. That is 
why the kind of anti-Westernism that is fed by the color 
bar does not exist in Turkey. 

4. 'The chronological perspective: the Soviet revolu- 
tion was still in its early stages during the formative stage 
ofthe Republic, and the Western development model was 
the only valid model. Furthermore, the “leftist intellectu- 
als" (who may be called the second generation of the in- 
tellectuals) were not yet on the scene or were unable to 
influence the Republican cadres. l 

For these reasons, Turkey’s Westernization process 
was easier, less complicated, and more radical than the 
Westernization process in other developing countries. 
Not. ¡only was Turkey's structure less alien to the West, 
but its intellectuals had received a Western education; far 


from being anti-Western, they greatly admired the West. . 


Onthis basis they were prepared to copy the West system- 
atically in both the infrastructure and the superstructure. 
This led to a foreign policy in which an alternative to the 
West would be unthinkable. 

To understand Turkey’s Western-oriented foreign 
policy, we should also bear in mind the background of 
Kemal Atatürk, 
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To begin with, Atatürk was a graduate of the Wat Cok 
lege (Harbiye), the Ottoman institution that was most 
under the influence of the West. He was also a complete 
realist: this trait ensured that he would avoid conflicts 
with the Western major powers and seek accommoda- 
tions with them. He was determined to adopt the Western 
superstructure as well as the infrastructure. We shall re- 
vert to this theme in the appraisal of the period from 1923 
to 1939. 
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The Implementation of Turkish Foreign Policy 


I. THE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
A. The Relative Autonomy of 

the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
The Ministry's Difficult Task 
Invariably the precondition for a successful foreign policy 
is for the country to rest on a sound foundation. The rea- 
son for the great influence of the U.S. in the international 
arena is the strong foundation of the country —military, 
political, and especially economic—rather than the skill- 
fulness of its diplomacy. 

As we have already seen, this does not apply to Tur- 
key. Many of the country’s chronic problems go back to 
the beginning of the twentieth century and sometimes 
even earlier (the Kurdish question, the Armenian ques- 
tion, disputes with Greece, differences with the Arab 
countries, etc.) and are not susceptible to solutions by 
modern methods because of Turkey’s Asian and Middle 
Eastern dimensions. The attempt to solve these questions 
in isolation renders them even more complicated in the 
long run. 


As a medium power, Turkey was able to take ad- - 


vantage of its geostrategic location during the Cold War 
to further its economic development. With the end of 
the Cold War this possibility was in large measure lost. 
US. aid to Turkey, which began in 1947, came to an end 
in 1998; the IMF is little concerned with geostrategy (al- 
though the situation is now somewhat different in the 
post-o/1 world). 

In addition, succeeding governments have not been 
able to deal successfully with the economic consequences 
of globalization. This rigidifies their stand vis-à-vis the 
outside world in political questions, making it harder to 
implement an appropriate foreign policy. That should 
not be understood to mean that the usual attempt is be- 
ing made to distract the public from internal questions by 
directing its attention abroad. Turkey's various political/ 
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ideological groups (Kurdish nationalists, Islamists, etc.) 
are developed enough to avoid falling into this trap. What 
is referred to here is the attempt to use certain steps that 
relate to foreign policy (such as resistance to the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty, recognition of ethnic identity, 
and acceptance of nonviolent freedom of expression) as a 
cover for economic submissiveness. This renders the task 
of Turkish diplomacy very difficult. 

In practice, however, these negative factors are not 
fully reflected in Turkey's foreign relations, despite the 
revolution that has taken place in communications. One 
reason for this is Turkey's lingering geopolitical impor- 
tance. But another reason is the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs (MFA), which, compared to other institutions, has 
been relatively less affected by the country’s upheavals and 
limitations. This institution has had its share of criticism. 
Certain quarters have berated it for not publicizing Tur- 
key adequately or for not putting across Turkish causes 
convincingly. This criticism is unwarranted. Turkey's do- 
mestic problems resulting directly from an internal struc- 
ture that is badly in need of reform are reflected abroad in 
amanner that plays down their negative aspects. The min- 
istry is able to accomplish this difficult task thanks to its 
relative insulation from the country’s turbulent politics. 

To understand Turkey’s foreign policy, it is necessary 
to examine this relative autonomy of the ministry. But let 
us look at the statistics first. 


The Ministry’s Personnel and Budget 
The ministry’s personnel consists of professional staff, 
popularly referred to as diplomats, and support staff. 
According to the 2001 data, 1,040,101 civil servants 
work in Turkey’s ministries. This figure does not include 
those working in the president’s office, the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly, the Ministry of Defense, the National 
Intelligence Organization (MIT), the gendarmerie, the 





public economic enterprises, and provincial and local 
administrations. 

The total number of personnel in the MFA is 2,675. 
Foreign policy is implemented by professional staff (ca- 
reer diplomats) , numbering 880 in 2001. Of these profes- 
sionals, 2196 are women. Roughly 4596 are stationed at 


headquarters in Ankara, with the remaining 55% serving : 


at 157 posts in 93 countries. Service at headquarters is a 
minimum 'of two years, followed by foreign postings, 
which (with a few exceptions) cannot exceed five years. 


The budget of the ministry represents 0.3 to 0.496 of | 


the national budget. In comparison, the budget of the Ad- 
ministration for Religious Affairs is 15 times larger. The 
share of the State Department in the U.S. federal budget 
is over 4%. A 

After 1990 posts were established in m indepen- 
dent’ countries, but the number of professional staff did 
not increase correspondingly. Especially in periods of 
erosion in the value of the Turkish currency, the MFA has 
to carry out its tasks with huge budgetary and personnel 
constraints. 

‘The relative autonomy that allows the MEA to oper- 
ate effectively is derived from powerful sources. We shall 
examine these in two categories: sources from outside the 
ministry and within the ministry itself. 


1. Outside Sources Feeding 

the MFA’s Autonomy 
‘These sources can be subdivided into those related to the 
nature of the diplomatic profession and those related to 
the special features of Turkey. 


The Nature of the Diplomatic Profession 
First, Foreign Affairs, the Interior, and Finance constitute 
the principal ministries in all countries. 

Second, the MEA and the Ministry of Defense are 
concerned with foreign countries and come to be closely 
associated with the national interest. 

‘Third, diplomacy is a very special field and requires 
special skills that other civil servants need not have. 
Knowing foreign languages, being at home in labyrin- 
thine international practices, and being able to keep pace 
with the ever-changing international environment are just 
some of these special requirements. 

As a result, the MBA is least affected by political pa- 
tronage and pressures for special favors. This allows it to 
remain free from voters' demands and political impropri- 
ety. Furthermore, the margin for error in foreign relations 
is very narrow. An error in domestic politics can be readily 
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redressed, but a provision inserted in a treaty asa — of 
oversight can bring about untold difficulties toa country 
for many years, directly affecting its national interest. 


The Special Features of Turkey 

First, the West has a special place in Turkey, and the MFA 
has been a prime vehicle for transmitting the values ofthe - 
West to the country since Ottoman times, ‘The earliest - 
contacts with the West were through the military. Long be- 
fore its forerunner the Reis-ül Küttaphk was transformed 
into the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1835, delegations 
were being sent to the West and were bringing the West 
to the attention of the country through their dispatches. 
During the Directoire period in France (1795-99), Morah 
Esseyit Ali Efendi studied how the French MFA operated 
and reported his findings to İstanbul. This practice is still 
kept up, with embassies submitting periodic reports to 
headquarters. 

A second feature is that the prime minister is usually 
familiar only with the domestic scene. Even when familiar 
with the international scene, the prime minister cannot 
keep up with the pace of change or the intricacies of in- 
ternational economics. By the nature of Turkish politics, 
prime ministers tend to originate from provincial small 
towns. The MFA is the institution that is supposed to 
keep abreast of international developments. Politicians 
can lose their positions after an election, but professional 
diplomats stay at their jobs for roughly forty years before 
they retire. 

‘The third feature is that Turkish politicians and civil 
servants do not as a rule have foreign language skills; nor 
are they familiar with international procedures. This places 
a special burden on the MFA. When politicians and civil 
servants travel abroad and find themselves on unfamiliar 
ground, they must rely on diplomats, Even the personnel 
ofother ministries posted in foreign countries rarely know 
foreign languages and procedures well enough to conduct 
their business directly with their foreign counterparts. 

A fourth feature is the case of politicians who make 
wrong moves that harm Turkey, requiring the interven- 
tion of diplomats to repair the damage. This usually oc- 
curs when the MEA is excluded either deliberately or by 
oversight. In any situation that has international implica- 
tions, the rule is that politicians should consult the MFA 
to make sure that they do not run counter to the coun- 
try's current position with regard to that subject. When 
this rule is not heeded, the country can be placed in a dif- 
ficult or embarrassing situation. When a minister gives 
a speech supporting an independent Kosovo in order to 
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curry favor with the Albanian lobby in Turkey or out of 
sympathy for the Muslim community in the Balkans, it is 
the MFA that has to make sure that foreigners do not link 
this support for separatism with Turkey's problems in the 
southeastern part of the country. 

From having to do this often, the MFA has gained 
considerable expertise in this field. A typical example of 
this is when the ministry issues a press release stating that 
the minister in question was expressing his or her private 
views, that in democracies such things do happen, and 
that the government's official position is that the issue 
in question should be resolved within the framework of 
the UN Security Council resolution. If the minister has 


received the representative of the “Chechen Republic” ` 


in the presence of TV cameras without consulting the 
MFA, the ministry tries to prevent the broadcasting of the 
event. Asa courtesy, most channels will comply with such 
a request. The next step would be to invite the Russian 
ambassador to the ministry and inform the ambassador 
that the minister in question has made a statement that is 
open to misinterpretation, that the matter should not be 
needlessly blown up or seen in a negative light, and that 
the Russian Federation is well aware of Turkey's policy. 
In more serious cases, the matter is allowed to cool off in 
an effort to have the episode forgotten. If it is (difficult to 
forget (as in the case of T. Ozal’s actions duridg the Gulf 
War), then the ministry tries to minimize the damage. 

One of the situations that would be difficult to re- 
dress is when the government has joined, in óne way or 
another, an international organization that follows a line 
contrary to Turkey's general orientation. It is conceivable 
that a prime minister might establish a link with an orga- 
nization of doubtful value that might also be following an 
anti-Western line. The MEA would follow instructions 
and carry out the requirements of membership. Once the 
prime minister is out of office, the staff would minimize 
links with the organization even though they would have 
to attend meetings to demonstrate the state's continuity of 
purpose, Summit meetings, however, would be attended 
by a minister of state. At a second stage, the organization's 
joint projects would be delayed or suspended. Of course, 
all these efforts naturally drain the limited resources of the 
ministry. 

The MFA must also cope with situations caused by 
politicians who fail to take the international repercussions 
of their actions into account. When Ocalan showed up in 
Rome and sought political asylum in late 1998, the police 
failed to prevent an angry crowd from tearing down the 
sign of the Italian embassy in Ankara. When the French 
parliament passed a law on the Armenian question in 2001 
that was perceived as being anti-Turkish, French firms 


were prevented from bidding for projects in Turkey. This 
did not help Turkish ministers who went to Paris or Rome 
some months later to secure loans or attract investments. 


2. Factors within the Ministry That 

Contribute to Relative Autonomy 
The Quality of Personnel 
The quality of the personnel of the MFA is far above the 
average level of civil servants in Turkey, for a number of 
reasons. 

To qualify for employment in the ministry, candi- 
dates must pass a rigorous competitive exam (Box Intro- 
11). They cannot transfer from other ministries. In the 
past, difficulties arose in obtaining the authorization of 
the Ministry of Finance for the necessary number of posi- 
tions. Nowit is difficult to fill all the positions available be- 
cause an insufficient number of candidates with the right 
qualifications apply. This is because public sector employ- 
ment is not as desirable as it used to be, the ministry's 
salaries have lost their attractiveness, diplomats serving 
abroad face the threat of assassination, and the possibility 
of finding employment in foreign countries has increased. 

‘The examining board consists of at least five ambas- 
sadors. Other ministers plenipotentiary and ambassadors 
may choose to join the board. The exam is meticulous and 
fair, because senior diplomats try to maintain the MEAS 
high standards. They know that the quality of their subor- 
dinates will reflect on the quality of their own work. 

‘That is why favoritism in the exam is extremely rare. 
Even the son of a president of the Republic is known to 
have failed the exam in his first attempt. 

‘This is also true for the candidates taking the exam 
for administrative personnel, but the same cannot be said 
about the personnel not included in these two basic cate- 
goties. Promotions are difficult but fair. Those succeeding 
in the entrance exam are admitted to the ministry on pro- 
bation for two years. The first year is a period of in-service 
training. After this comes one year as attaché, three years 
as third secretary, and three years as second secretary; if 
the incumbent has a personal record of at least seventy- 
six points out of one hundred, he or she can then take an 
exam to be promoted to first secretary. Those who fail this 
exam three times are downgraded to the category of ad- 
ministrative staff. Each failure lowers the position of the 
incumbent in the hierarchy. Up to this point the incum- 
bent has been ranked according to the entrance exam 
grade. After this, the promotion exam for first secretary 
will determine ranking up to the level of senior counselor. 
If the diplomat becomes minister plenipotentiary, he or 
she is a candidate to become ambassador. Thirty-five to 
forty members of the staff are in this category. 


Box Intro-11. The Entrance Exam - 
for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs . 


The exam consists of two parts, written and oral The ; passing 
gade is seventy. The, written, as co 
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Rising in the hierarchy depends exclusively on the 
diplomat's place in the seniority list. This list determines 
promotions and assignmentg. No other ministry has this 
type of ranking, derived frdm the Vienna Convention. 
Naturally, diplomats cannot get promotions as fast as in 
other ministries. 

Diplomats remain attached to their jobs and work 
with devotion despite the difficulties and threats to per- 
sonal security experienced in foreign assignments, be- 
cause of the equitable system that prevails in the MEA. 
‘They know that if they are hard-working and successful 
the system will ensure their regular promotion. Although 
certain ambassadors may somehow have attained the po- 
sition without really deserving it, the staff of the ministry 
knows that every deserving diplomat attains the rank of 
ambassador. All ambassadors are selected from among 
the staff ofthe MEA, the last noncareer ambassador with a 
military background having retired in the early 1980s. 

The knowledge that diligence and effective perfor- 
mance will be duly rewarded encourages keen competi- 
tion among career diplomats. Although foreign assign- 
ments might not always reflect the ranking in the entrance 
exam, the urge to get desirable postings and qualify to join 
the ranks of the thirty-five to forty diplomats who are con- 
sidered ambassadorial material sharpens the competition 
and improves the performance of the staff. 

‘There is a strict hierarchy and discipline in the MFA, 
In this respect it ranks immediately after the armed forces. 
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An individual who becomes a career diplomat immedi- 
ately begins to conform to a model. Diplomats must al- 
ways be properly attired and well behaved and must 
observe the rules of protocol and etiquette. They must 
address their superiors deferentially and seek permission 
to leave when the workday is over. They must remain at a 
party until their superior leaves. Their private life, drink- 
ing and gambling habits, ability to live within their in- 
come, and personal relations will all affect their careers 


© and determine whether they get promoted and especially 


whether they become ambassadors. Although this strict 


_ discipline and hierarchy can wear diplomats down, it is 


important in preserving the quality of personnel. The hi- 
erarchy may be strict, but the diplomats know that it will 


be fair. Young diplomats are aware that in the future their 
> subordinates will serve them with the same dedication 
— With which they serve their superiors. They have no doubt 


that working overtime will always improve their pros- 


© pects of promotion. 


Thanks to this discipline, the decline in the quality of 
civil servants observed since 1980 has had a minimum im- 
pact on the MFA, 

Unlike their counterparts in other government agen- 
cies, diplomats never withhold information or documents 
from their colleagues. Any information or document 
in any department is automatically transmitted to other 
related departments in the ministry and to other related 
organizations. In this manner proper coordination is 
achieved both within the MFA and among government 
agencies. At the same time, diplomats are provided with 
all the available information related to their field of com- 
petence so that they can have a full picture of any situa- 
tion. This is achieved through the following mechanisms 
and procedures. 

Telegrams: telegrams arriving from missions abroad 
are distributed to related departments. To cite an example, 
if the ambassador in Sofia has made a demarche on the 
subject of the Council of Europe to the Bulgarian MFA, 
the dispatch is addressed to Turkey’s representation to 
the Council of Europe in Strasbourg and to the depart- 
ments of the ministry dealing with the Council of Europe 
and Bulgaria. If the demarche relates to some action of 
the Council on Cyprus, the Turkish Embassy in Nicosia 
and the Cyprus department in the MFA will also receive 
copies of the dispatch. If the Bulgarian official has referred 
to something the Russian ambassador said, the dispatch 
will also go to the embassy in Moscow and to the minis- 
try’s Russian department. All plain and coded messages 
other than technical ones (for example, acknowledging 
receipt of a parcel) are also received by the MEAS senior 
staff, the president's office, the prime minister's office, and 
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(depending on the subject) the chief of the General Staff 
and the National Intelligence Organization, Reguests for 
visas are transmitted to the Ministry of Interior. 

Service notes: service notes are reports drafted by 
diplomats on all demarches made by them or to them at 
headquarters. These service notes are transmitted to the 
senior staff of the MFA, the offices of the president and 
prime minister, and also the deputy prime ministers when 
there is a coalition government. In any event, diplomats 
in the position of cabinet chief or advisor in these offices 
maintain a close liaison between these offices and the 
MEA. The distribution of confidential material is more 
restricted, but all interested offices and departments will 
get their copies. 

‘The MEA also employs circular service notes in its 
communications. For example, when an important event 
like Vladimir Putin taking over the Russian presidency 
takes place, the MEA's appraisal is communicated to all 
departments in the ministry and missions abroad through 
this device. 

This communícation system not only operates ac- 
cording to strict rules but is based on the deep-rooted 
traditions ofthe MFA. This xeinforces the integrity of the 
MEA, rooted in its role as a historic institution with staff 
members who have been the products, until very recently, 
ofalimited number of elite schools, and with well-defined 
traditions, discipline, and hierarchy. 

The decision-making process in the MFA, which can 
be described as “democratic centralism,’ secures the ef- 
fective functioning of the institution and contributes to 
the development of a motivated staff. In this system de- 
cisions are initiated at the level of section chief; the pro- 
posal works its way up to the top echelons, where the final 
decision is made and then executed at a lower level. This 
allows the personnel to get proper training, to develop 
loyalty to the ministry, and to identify with the duty being 
performed. 


The MFA's Bureaucratic Character 

Despite the distinctiveness of its personnel, the MFA 
makes a great effort to be a smoothly operating part of the 
general state bureaucracy. This contributes to its relative 
autonomy. Let us see how this is accomplished. 

First, the ministry strives to maintain continuity 
within the state and relies on its traditions to do this. The 
ministers of foreign affairs and the permanent undersec- 
retaries are not subject to capricious change. 

The frequency of change among ministers is less than 
among governments, and this helps provide a certain 
continuity in the state's foreign policy. In the 975 months 
that elapsed from the establishment of the Grand Na- 


tional Assembly in April 1920 to July 2001, there have been 
sixty-three different governments but only thirty-seven 
ministers of foreign affairs. The average span of govern- 
ments was 15.4 months, while the ministers lasted for 26.3 
months. This means that the period in office of the minis- 
ter was 7196 longer than that of the government. (In fact, 
this proportion would be higher if it were not for the fre- 
quent change of ministers after 1990. During this period 
there have been eleven governments and thirteen min- 
isters.) 

Because foreign relations is a difficult and specialized 
field, the actual person at the helm of the MEA is usually 
not the minister, who is a politician, but the undersecre- 
tary, who is a professional. In Atatürk's period the under- 
secretary had a special place in the state hierarchy. To this 
day the undersecretary’s official car carries a red registra- 
tion plate, similar to that of a minister. The 12 September 
coup administration (following the military takeover) 
and T. Özal wanted to put an end to this practice but were 
probably thwarted by the knowledge that the original 
decree establishing the practice bore Atatürk's signature. 
By Decree No. 4334 of 1 March 1981, however, the second 
highest ranking person's title of secretary-general was 
changed to undersecretary, as in the case of other minis- 
tries. 

During the years of the Republic the undersecretary 
of the MEA has always bden a diplomat who had risen 
in the ranks. This practice jis observed only in the minis- 
tries of the Interior, Defense, and Finance. In other minis- 
tries the undersecretary comes and goes with the minister. 
With the exception ofthe Ministry of Defense, only in the 
MEA is it known beforehand who the next undersecretary 
will be. Ifwe look at the statistics from the establishment of 
the TGNA to July 2001, there have been thirty-one under- 
secretaries, with an average span in office of 31.4 months, 
Their time in office is longer than that of ministers by over 
19% and longer than that of governments by 10496. 

Second, the MFA stays clear of domestic politics and 
its day-to-day functioning. This keeps it out of the politi- 
cal fray and contributes to its relative autonomy. 

‘The ministry tries to insulate itself and the govern- 
ment from the influence of public opinion in the formula- 
tion of foreign policy. This is relatively easy, given that for- 
eign policy is a field far removed from clientelist relations. 
When dealing with questions such as Cyprus, Azerbaijan, 
or Bosnia, public opinion obviously cannot be completely 
ignored. Willy-nilly, the MFA has to take account of pub- 
lic sentiment in such cases. Furthermore, it has become 
harder to ignore public opinion, because since 1990 influ- 
ential lobbies have sprung up in Turkey. 

When the lobby’s activities are parallel to Turkey’s 


interests, there is usually no problem. A typical example 
of this is Greenpeace's efforts to keep dangerous cargoes 
out of the Turkish Straits. Other examples are the Turk- 
ish lobbies in foreign countries, like the Turkish lobby 
in the U.S. that tries to block anti-Turkish legislation in 


Congress. In some cases, however, the lobbies have used 


abusive language against Armenian, Cypriot, Kurdish, 
or Greek associations and followed Pan-Turkic policies 
based on racism. This is highly embarrassing to the MEA, 
which tries to distance itself from their activities or to 
steer them toward more rational courses. 

The lobbies that cause the MFA the greatest diffi- 
culties are the ones located in Turkey. First of all, these 
lobbies try to get Turkey aligned with their ethnic kin 
(Albanians, Abkhazians, Georgians, Chechens, Circas- 
sians, Azerbaijanis, etc.). Second, they also try to put 
Turkey into a frame of mind where decisions are based 
not on right and wrong but on irrational and dangerous 
distinctions such as active/passive, friend/foe, and even 
Muslim/infidel. Third, they raise unfeasible and irratio- 
nal expectations among the Turkish public by advocat- 
ing the bombing of Serbs in Bosnia or Armenians in Na- 
gorno Karabakh, leading to severe disappointments. Such 
lobbies get their members of parliament to apply pressure 
on the MEA. When the MFA referred to armed Chechen 
hijackers of the ferryboat Avrasya as terrorists in 1996, the 
ministry's telephones were deluged with protest calls. 

The MFA has to deal in different ways with these 
lobbies that attempt to derail Turkey’s traditional sober 
policy of staying out of foreign conflicts. When the Abhaz 
lobby presses the ministry in connection with humanitar- 
ian aid to Georgia, the pressure can be deflected by send- 
ing additional humanitarian aid to Georgia with the re- 
quest that it be distributed to the Abhaz people. But ifthe 
pressure is considered a threat to Turkish interests, then 
the MFA will resist. If the pressure is to bomb Bosnia, the 
ministry will work in close consultation with the Gen- 
eral Staff to prevent such an extreme course. When the 
Albanian lobby agitates for the independence of Kosovo 
or the dismemberment of Macedonia, it is blocked from 
advocating a course that could constitute a bad precedent 
for Turkey in its efforts to maintain its territorial integrity. 
The MFA persuades the Chechen lobby that.good sense 
dictates that Turkey must not damage its good relations 
with Russia. 

Third, the MEAS guiding principle is “service to the 
government, loyalty to the state.” Although its loyalty is 
fundamentally to the state, the ministry scrupulously ex- 
ecutes the policies of the current government regardless 
of any qualms that its personnel may have. The MFA has 
its personnel in the office of the president and the prime 
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minister to provide liaison and serve as advisors. The min- 
istry also has experts to brief professional bodies, univer- 
sities, ministries, associations, and other groups on sub- 
jects coming within its field of competence. It provides 


© notes to institutions and individuals on particular sub- 


jects, furnishing background information and explaining 
the ministry's views on the subject. 

This practice, which was. inherited from the Otto- 
mans but also corresponds to the practice of all modern 
MFAs, constitutes a major asset to the state. When the 
War of Liberation ended with the victory of Ankara, the 
ministry continued to provide its professional services 
with the same loyalty to the new regime. 

; The employees of the MFA are usually more tight- 
lipped than the personnel of other ministries. It is not 
unusual for senior Turkish officials to speak or leak to the 
press when they cannot persuade politicians to follow a 
sensible course. This rarely occurs in the MFA. Because 
the ministry’s loyalty is above suspicion, governments 
need not attempt to “gain supremacy” in the ministry. It 
is an established fact that the MFA will carry out its duties 
without questioning. This ensures that the MFA is free 
from sniping and able to get on with its duties with rela- 
tive autonomy. 

In this context the MFA avoids taking an openly 
contrary position on taboo “national” issues such as anti- 


| communism during the Cold War, Armenia later on, and 


Cyprus (we shall revert to this question later). In fact, 
on issues where public opinion is tough and unyielding 
and its own freedom of maneuver is consequently very 
restricted, the MFA can be said not to have a “foreign 
policy” In such cases, it merely carries out the policies 
dictated by the prevailing chauvinistic atmosphere and 
avoids attracting unwanted criticism. 

The practice of careful execution of government 
policies by the MEA has limits, however. One is when the 
MFA is kept out of foreign policy decisions. Naturally, this 
is a matter of survival for the ministry, and it is perfectly 
understandable that it should react. Such an instance (not 
as an isolated incident but as a matter of deliberate pol- 
icy) occurred only once. T. Ozal had the notion that the 
Mülkiye (Faculty of Political Science of the University of 
Ankara) approach, which stands for upholding the public 
interest, traditions, legality, and hierarchy, was prevent- 
ing important initiatives. Ozal started taking fundamental 
steps in the field of foreign affairs (such as the unilateral 
lifting of visa requirements for Greek nationals, prepara- 
tions for the 30 January 1988 Davos meeting, and making 
important contacts not through ambassadors but through 
businessmen and journalists close to himself) without 
even informing the MBA. He also prevented the keeping 
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of records at crucial meetings. The MFAS reaction was 
to continue to carry out its duties faithfully, while tak- 
ing subtle steps to ensure that Özal's actions contrary to 
Turkey's traditional policies of rationally upholding the 
status quo and his personal gaffes and political mistakes 
became public knowledge. 

The second limit is even more important: deviation 
from the fundamental pillar of Turkish foreign policy, 
Westernism. This limit was breached twice, causing in- 
ternal grumbling in the first case and open opposition in 
the second. The first case was when Gündüz Ökçün as 
minister tried to add a pro—Third World strand to Turk- 
ish foreign policy from 1977 to 1979. ‘The second case was 
when the Necmettin Erbakan government (the coalition 
between the Welfare and True Path parties, lasting from 
8 July 1996 to 30 June 1997) tried to bring relations with 
Muslim countries to the foreground, especially with its 
D-8 project. In this instance, opposition did not involve 
refraining from performing duties. Instead Erbakans 
blunders and shortcomings while visiting Libya, Iran, and 
similar countries were discreetly leaked to the press. It is 
widely believed that the MFA acted in close coordination 
with the General Staff in this case (see Box 7-59 in Sec- 
tion 7). 


The Rational Aspect of the Ministry's Bureaucracy 
This aspect of the ministry's bureaucracy may appear to 
conflict with the "typical" aspect described in the previ- 
ous section but in fact does not. The two aspects comple- 
ment one another and enhance the MFA‘’s importance 
and thereby reinforce its relative autonomy. In certain cir- 
cumstances, policies must show flexibility to avoid failure, 
and the ministry's task is to prevent failure by adjusting 
policies to changing circumstances. 

First, although the MFA implements the foreign pol- 
icy of the government without questioning it, it certainly 
questions and debates all issues internally, including ta- 
boo subjects. It does this through brainstorming sessions 
where discussion papers are circulated and considered. 
The aim is to be prepared for policy changes when the 
need for such changes arises (we shall return to this ques- 
tion from a different perspective at the end of this sec- 
tion). Sometimes it even prepares the ground for such 
changes. In July 2000 the media reported that the MFA 
was taking initiatives to establish diplomatic contacts, 
though not diplomatic relations, with Armenia, while try- 
ing at the same time to persuade Azerbaijan to accept this. 

Second (and perhaps more importantly), while car- 
rying out without question policies that may appear nec- 
essary from a domestic vantage point but may be harmful 


to the state in the external context, the MFA personnel 
will also caution politicians about possible dangers. 

This is done in two basic ways. First, the negative as- 
pects of harmful policies are explained to politicians in 
very discreet language and in a roundabout way. ‘this is 
done with a rational solution proposal that does not give 
the impression that a veering away from traditional state 
policies has occurred. For example, instead of proposing 
that Ocalan’s death sentence should not be carried out in 
order to prevent great damage to Turkey’s international 
image, the ministry conveys the message that it is inappro- 
priate for Turkey to remain (along with Russia) the sole 
country in the Council of Europe not to have signed the 
Sixth Additional Protocol (relating to the abolition of the 
death penalty) of the Convention on Human Rights and 
the Protection of Basic Freedoms. 

Perhaps the most typical example of this type of 
warning is the information release put out by the ministry 
on 25 September 1992, containing this paragraph written 
in diplomatic language on the post of high commissioner 
on national minorities newly established by the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE): 
“the new mechanism might well be used against Turkey 
or any other member of the CSCE. As long as Turkey is 
making progress in the fields of democracy and human 
rights, there will be no grounds for feeling disturbed over 
the development of CSCE mechanisms” (see Bok 5-1 in 
Section 5). 

The second way for the ministry to issue warnings is 
an integral part of its functions: the transmission of infor- 
mation on external events to the domestic scene. When 
the subject is sensitive this is done with proper empha- 
sis so that it is not overlooked. The important thing is to 
transmit the foreign reaction with appropriate emphasis 
but without including the MEAS views. An example of 
this is the decision in 1982, following the coup of 12 Sep- 
tember, to hold a ceremony marking the twentieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Constitutional Court. 
On that occasion the embassy in Bern was instructed to 
issue invitations to the Swiss Federal Tribunal to partici- 
pate at the ceremony. The primary duty of the MEA was 
to warn the administration that the holding of a ceremony 
by the members of the Constitutional Court in a country 
where the Constitution had been abolished through a 
military coup would be perceived negatively in Europe. 
"Ihe warnings were not heeded, and the invitations were 
issued. The federal judges not only refused to attend the 
ceremony but also arranged a press conference at which 
they appeared in their judicial robes, contributing to the 
spread of a negative image for Turkey. The embassy's task 








was to transmit this information in full detail to Ankara 
and vividly convey the reigning negative atmosphere. This 
warned Ankara to be on guard against similar events and 
ensured that the MEA would be taken more seriously by 
the state machinery in the future. 
In analogous situations the MFA has given sensible 
warnings to various government agencies and in particu- 
: Jar to the General Directorate of Foundations in connec- 
tion with decisions relating to minorities in Turkey. In 
carrying out its duty to propose correct policies to the 
state, the MFA helps Turkey to preserve its reputation 
abroad and demonstrates that it is advisable to keep the 


ministry in the decision-making process in domestic is- _ 
sues with foreign implications. For example, any restric-. 


tions on non-Muslim pious foundations in Turkey ap- 
plied in contravention ofthe Lausanne Treaty bring about 
an immediate reaction against Turkish foundations in 
Western Thrace. ‘This brings home the message to politi- 
cians that the warnings of the MFA on such issues should 
be heeded. It should be noted, however, that the MFA's 

. warnings are only partially effective and do not always 
prevent the same errors from being repeated. 

The passage of time has invariably demonstrated 
the soundness of the MEA's warnings. In the case of the 
Lice incident of 1993, the MFA indicated in 1997 that it 
would be wiser to reach a friendly settlement with the lo- 
cal inhabitants whose houses were destroyed by gunfire, 
because the compensation that would be awarded by 
the European Court of Human Rights would be higher 
(see “Ihe Issue of Human Rights” in Section 7). Events 
proved the MFA to be right. Such cases contribute to the 
strengthening of the credibility, the prestige, and the rela- 
tive autonomy of the MFA within the state structure. 


The Closeness of the MFA to the Military 
The MEAS relative autonomy is also enhanced by its simi- 
larity to the military, which holds first rank in the field of 
relative autonomy. Some of the attributes that give the 
military its relative autonomy are also the attributes of 
the MFA. Furthermore, there is a general impression that 
the MFA and the military are working closely together. 
First, these institutions are based on two of the win- 
dows that opened tothe West even in Ottoman times: the 
War College (Harbiye) and the College for Civil Servants 
(Mülkiye), the third window being the Medical School 
(Tıbbiye). The graduates of these three colleges are con- 
vinced that there iso satisfactory alternative to the West. 
Second, the MFA and tbe military also resemble one 
another in form. Their members wear uniforms: one mili- 
tary, the other civilian. It is inconceivable that a diplomat 
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would show up at work without a jacket and tie. “The same 
similarity exists in regard to respect for superiors, strict 
discipline, observance of protocol, and hierarchy. 

‘The third resemblance is in their operating methods. 
Both hold innumerable internal meetings to reach their 
conclusions. They even go through simulation exercises 
where some of their members are asked to play the part of 
the opposition in order to get a better idea of the position 
of the other side. Once a decision is reached, they execute 


. orders faithfully and without questioning. 


` Fourth, the MFA and the military share the same 


values. Their fundamental duty is to be concerned with 


foreigners. That is why they have a keen sense of aware- 
ness for their land, national defense, patriotism, the pub- 
lic interest, and the national interest. Members of the 
military feel close to the MEA because they entertain no 
doubts about its patriotism. 

Fifth, their approach to crises is similar. In matters 
dealing with foreign affairs both institutions act with ex- 
treme caution. Many examples of this can be cited, go- 
ing back to the early days of the regime. There was much 
opposition in the Turkish Grand National Assembly 
(TGNA) to the Treaty of Lausanne after its signature, and 
it took the combined efforts of the chief of the General 
Staff, Marshal Fevzi Çakmak, and TGNA president Mar- 
shal Mustafa Kemal to stem this opposition. When the 
Germans offered the Aegean islands to Turkey through 
informal channels near the end of World War II, the oppo- 
sition (the leaders of the future Democratic Party to come 
to power in 1950) wanted to capitalize on this by turning 
the issue into a “national cause” They were checked by a 
coalition of diplomats and soldiers. Another instance of 
preventing foreign adventures occurred during the Gulf 
War of 1991. 

It is also well known that the MEA Lus had to use the 
National Security Council to “persuade” prominent poli- 
ticians who strayed too far from Turkey's traditional for- 
eign policy by espousing the causes of ethnic lobbies for 
electoral gains. When diplomats and soldiers act in uni- 
son, their combined voice carries weight not just in Tur- 
key but also in highly developed countries, including the 
US. This ability to influence the outcome reinforces the 
closeness of diplomats, and the military, which also gains 
strength from the collaboration between diplomats and 
military attachés in Turkey: ’s foreign missions. : 







Esprit de Corps : 5 i 
A strong feeling of professional, larity within the com- 
munity of diplomats, deriving from a number of sources, 
contributes to the relative: auton my: of fhe e MEA. 
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The first thing to bear in mind is that diplomats con- 
stitute a very small segment of the civil service. Because 
of this, the MEA has a weak hand in the negotiations for 
salary increases or budgetary appropriations. Everyone 
can agree on the need to renew hospitals or tanks; but, 
in a country where the currency is constantly being de- 
valued, it is not easy to persuade people to set aside for- 
eign currency to repair an embassy building. When dip- 
lomats travel abroad to attend a meeting, their per diem 
will barely cover their hotel expenses, so they end up stay- 
ing in the homes of their colleagues. Diplomats serving in 
missions abroad constitute a very small group. Even those 
who do not get along will not criticize one another to out- 
siders. 

Second,the MFA does not elicit much sympathy from 
the general public. The prevailing view is that diplomats 
are “a bunch of effete snobs.” This negative perception is 
compounded by the condescending and patronizing atti- 
tude of many of these professionals. The ministry always 
attracts unfair criticism without due regard for the general 
situation of the country and the constraints that have to 
be overcome. Because so much of the MEA's work is con- 
fidential, it is not always possible for diplomats to defend 
their actions or boast about their successes. In any case, 
they do not make public statements. 

Third, the esprit de corps among diplomats draws 
strength from their common social class and therefore 
common culture. The vast majority of diplomats come 
from the educated petty bourgeoisie. According to a 
brochure put out by the MFA, the parents of personnel 
admitted to the ministry were from the following back- 
grounds: bankers 4%, lawyers 6%, physicians and pharma- 
cists 696, architects and engineers 796, self-employed 1396, 
diplomats 1596, retired civil servants 1996, civil servants 
2596, others 596. 

Finally, the consciousness of being a member of a "se- 
lect" group also strengthens the existing esprit de corps. 


B. Shortcomings and Weaknesses 

of the Ministry 
As in the case of the MFA’s strengths, we shall examine its 
weaknesses in two parts: external and internal. 


1. The MFA's External 

Shortcomings and Weaknesses 
Material Constraints 
The many problems that the ministry has to contend with 
and its organizational shortcomings are in large measure 
derived from the fact that it operates with a very restricted 
budget. 


Although the salaries of diplomats when serving at 
home are slightly above the general civil service level, they 
are completely inadequate when considered in the light 
of diplomats’ protocol obligations. In these circumstances 
the diplomats are eagerly awaiting their foreign assign- 
ments, which reduces their effectiveness. As files change 
hands every two years, continuity suffers. Sometimes im- 
portant departments are faced with a complete change of 
personnel. We could almost say that it is the deputy di- 
rectors general who preserve continuity at headquarters, 
because they serve for a period of three to three and a half - 
years. 

Continuity is also lacking in missions abroad. To 
economize on salaries, a replacement is sent abroad only 
when the diplomat has returned to headquarters. To have 
an orderly transfer of files, however, it is necessary for the 
departing diplomat and his or her successor to work to- 
gether for at least two weeks, which the state will not al- 
low in order to save half a salary. 


Erosion of Responsibility 

Ever since the 1960s, when the question of joining the 
EEC came under the responsibility of the State Plan- 
ning Organization, the MEAS areas of responsibility have 
been trimmed. This tendency accelerated after 1980 when 
T. Özal, as part of his project to diminish the influence of 
the Mülkiye tradition in the bureaucracy, recast the per- 
sonnel and the functions ofthe three principal ministries: 
the Interior, Foreign Affairs, and Finance. All government 
agencies are in a race to appropriate the functions of the 
MEA, with serious consequences for implementing a 
well-coordinated foreign policy. For example, the Under- 
secretariat of Foreign Trade corresponds directly with the 
Belgian Embassy in Ankara. It has been reported in the 
press that the Ministry of Health rejected the relief assis- 
tance of certain countries after the Marmara earthquake 
of1999. In June 2000 the members of an Armenian delega- 
tion who were attending a meeting of the municipality of 
Kars were deported upon the orders ofthe local governor. 
The chief prosecutor of the State Security "Tribunal ap- 
plied directly to the representative office of the European 
Commission, seeking information about an investigation 
he was conducting. 

According to international practice and for the sake of 
achieving proper coordination, it should have been neces- 
sary for these agencies to seek the advice of the MFA, with 
all correspondence with foreign entities being conducted 
through the MFA. As a matter of fact, article 1 of Law No. 
1173, dated 17 May 1969 and entitled “Law on the Imple- 
mentation and Coordination of International Relations,” 





stipulates that the contacts and negotiations between the 
Republic of Turkey and foreign states, their missions, and 
representatives will be conducted by the MEA in consul- 
tation with the related ministry. 


2. The MFA‘s Internal 

Shortcomings and Weaknesses 
The external negative factors aggravate those that derive 
from the MEA's own organizational structure. 


“Memory” 

İhsan Sabri Çağlayangil, who served as minister of for- 
eign affairs three times for a period of eight years, once 
remarked that the MFA has no memory. This is a very seri- 
ous shortcoming and has a number of causes. 

To begin with, the archives might just as well not 
exist, because they are not properly classified and are in 
a dispersed state. Documents less than five years old are 
kept in the departments by persons who are not experts 
in filing and maintaining archives. After five years files are 
transferred to a temporary location in the basement ofthe 
main building and eventually transferred to the newly es- 
tablished state archives building in the Yenimahalle dis- 
trict of Ankara, Archives of the Ottoman period are kept 
in the Prime Ministry's archives, located in Istanbul. Still 
other documents are kept in embassies, 

Because fax messages are not transcribed to regular 
paper, they fade over time and become useless. The MEA'S 
computer network did not adopt the Windows operating 
system until July 2001. As a result, retrieving any bit of in- 
formation—even if itis related only to the recent past such 
as the 1980s—takes time unless the person with the infor- 
mation is at hand. The library, which is not particularly 
extensive, was moved recently from the annex building to 
one located closer to the main building. Being housed in 
several dispersed buildings is in itself a serious handicap 
for the MFA. 


Policy Planning 
The MEA does not conduct policy planning activity that 
fits the description and meets the requirements ofthe age. 
Reading the incoming dispatches and carrying out day- 
to-day duties leave no time for medium- and long-term 
policy planning. 

Until 1995 there were two kinds of coordination meet- 
ings. ‘The first is the compulsory and traditional weekly 
meeting, with the participation of the undersecretary, 
the deputy undersecretaries,.the staff of the Policy Plan- 
ning General Directorate, and, depending on-the agenda, 
specific general directors and their deputies. The second 
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kind of meeting takes the form of a brainstorming ses- 
sion, with the participation of the section chief where the 
preparation ofthe paper to be discussed was initiated. The 
head ofthe academy (the in-service training unit) and the 
staffs ofthe policy planning and information departments 
also participate. At these meetings all participants freely 
express their views without regard to the hierarchy. This 
second type of meeting is now rarely held. 

Both kinds of meetings take up the pressing ques- 
tions ofthe day. As a rule, no attempt is made to consider 
foreign policy alternatives in a systematic way, because 
the current issues are usually very urgent and time is al- 
ways scarce, Participants are eager to return to their desks 
to read embassy dispatches and carry out the appropriate 
action. -i 

_ As already noted, the MFA has a tendency to avoid 
tackling taboo subjects. This is probably one of the rea- 
sons why policy formulation is inadequate. Even when 
policy formulation is carried out, there is a tendency to 
avoid formulating alternative policies, This is a blot in the 
MEA’ record. 


Alternative Policy Proposals 

In addition to these limitations of the coordination meet- 
ings, the ministry makes no obvious institutional effort to 
elaborate alternative policies that take into account new 
developments and conditions. True, occasional small 
steps are taken in this direction. The policies vis-à-vis Ar- 
menia are being seriously discussed and questioned. But 
these are still diffident steps. In an environment where it 
is impossible to engage in policy planning, the ministry 
should encourage and even organize the elaboration of 
alternative policies and strategies by experts, even if only 
behind closed doors. This job could be undertaken by 
an affiliated body of the ministry, the Strategic Research 
Center (SAM in its Turkish acronym). But its present 
budget, personnel, and structure prevent it from filling 
the existing void. In any case it is difficult for a research 
center that depends on the MFA to produce independent 
views. The MFA should seek the assistance of qualified in- 
stitutions and individuals for this purpose, given that its 
diplomats do not seem to be eager to “put their careers 
into jeopardy” (which can be translated as being assigned 
to a "hardship" post abroad) by proposing alternative so- 
lutions to taboo subjects. 


The Question of Specialization 

The MFA urgently requires two categories of specialists: 
(1) people who can look at medium- and long-term issues 
comprehensively and provide appropriate advice; and 
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(2) people with expertise on particular subjects and re- 
gions. The MEA is not organized in a way to provide solu- 
tions to these problems, however. 

It is not unusual for a diplomat to work at the Greek 
desk and become familiar with its work and then be as- 
signed to the embassy in Amman and end up at the U.S. 
desk upon returning to headquarters. As a result, diplo- 
mats cannot concentrate on a specific subject. The first six 
months at headquarters are spent on familiarization with 
the job and the last six months are spent getting ready for 
a foreign assignment, so effective work can only be carried 
out for about a year. The same conditions apply to foreign 
assignments. In fact, during the first assignment (lasting 
five years) the diplomat has to serve at two different posts, 
including spending two to three years ina“ hardship” post. 

In these circumstances ministry employees can only 
claim full familiarity with the files they are currently deal- 
ing with. They will know about related information not in 
the file only if they have taken a personal interest in the 
matter. For example, a diplomat might know about the as 
yet unpublished U.S. plans for Kosovo or Nagorno Kara- 
bakh, but, having just returned from Indonesia, might not 
know when the MFA had contacts with Kosovar or Arme- 
nian officials. This is the main reason why the ministry is 
said to “have no memory.’ 

‘Then there is the question of misallocation of human 
resources. As noted earlier, members of the administra- 
tive staff of the MFA are hired on the basis of a serious and 
fair entrance exam, and some of them are as qualified as 
the career diplomats. Instead of entrusting certain catego- 
ries of consular work to the administrative staff, however, 
the MFA will assign diplomats to these jobs, aggravating 
the shortage of specialists. 

These problems are rooted in the argument (going 
back to Ottoman times) as to whether foreign service of- 
ficers should be generalists or specialists. Of course, these 
issues are not confined to Turkey. 

Both schools of thought have strong and weak sides. 
If diplomats’ expertise in a specific subject is carried to 
extreme lengths, they will end up being ignorant of other 
subjects and afflicted with professional distortion, be- 
coming completely identified with their subject and inca- 
pable of gauging its relative importance. This will make it 
difficult to decide where to place their subject within the 
general framework of events and achieve proper coordi- 
nation. This approach would also require a much larger 
MEA. The ministry already has a shortage of career dip- 
lomats because of the need to maintain standards. If a 
Middle East expert becomes unemployable in NATO af- 
fairs, the shortage of personnel will get worse. There is also 


the question of “desirable” versus “hardship” posts. All the 
assignments of officers who specialize in EU affairs will 
be in desirable posts, with Central Asia specialists ending 
up in hardship posts. That is why in some cases diplomats 
will not admit speaking Arabic, to avoid being regarded 
as specialists. 

If the emphasis is placed on generalists, then jobs re- 
quiring specialization will not get done properly, at a time 
when the trend everywhere is increased specialization. 
‘This will not be good for the MFA and may have dire con- 
sequences in the long run. 

At present neither of these schools prevails in its pure 
form in any country. The general approach is eclectic. Tur- 
key has adopted the generalist approach, with specializa- 
tion being the exception, so it must find a way to compen- 
sate for the system’s weaknesses. One way to achieve this 
would be to secure very close cooperation between the 
MFA and academic specialists. 

Except for a few isolated instances, this approach was 
first adopted by minister Gündüz Ökçün in the late 1970s. 
But at that time the ministry did not know how to use ex- 
perts; nor did the experts in the universities know how to 
work with the ministry. The impression was quickly cre- 
ated that the MFA was somehow inadequate; moreover, 
the minister himself was an “outsider,” having come from 
academia. That led to concern in the ministry. This ffrst 
attempt revealed that the MFA was not yet ready to sek 
outside help: the generalists did not relish working with 
specialists. After this experience the MFA did commis- 
sion some academics to prepare projects in the 1990s, but 
this practice never became institutionalized. 

This suspicion about outside expertise was not com- 
pletely unwarranted. The chief legal counselors of the 
MEA, who were naturally drawn from international law 
chairs, usually ended up being assigned to one of the 
missions as ambassador. This created considerable re- 
sentment among ministry personnel, who saw it as an 
encroachment on their preserve. The concern is that 
recruitment of other experts in a similar fashion will re- 
sult in a diminution of the relatively restricted number of 
ambassadorial posts. A specialist on Central Asia whose 
children reached university age could conceivably start 
agitating for a posting in London. In fact, even filing clerks 
get assigned to administrative posts in foreign missions 
as a result of chronic shortage of personnel, and it is diffi- 
cult to block this practice. The expert is not a professional 
diplomat, however, and therefore not subject to the strict 
discipline and hierarchical structure that applies to the 
career diplomat. 

‘The MEA is always wary of getting drawn into domes- 











tic politics by recruited experts. This çan happen because 
the expert has links with a political party or at least certain 
political/ideological leanings. The parties that did not 


share these ideologies would then try to foist "their own _ 


professors" on the ministry. 

Another reason for keeping experts out is the nature 
ofthe work ofthe MFA, much of which is classified. 

Finally, there are the administrative difficulties. Ex- 
perts who are employed must be placed on the ministry's 
payroll. It would be difficult to attract top experts with the 
modest salaríes available. 

These are the principal reasons for not hiring experts. 
Nonetheless, the opposing view has more validity. Jt 
would be relatively simple to prevent experts from seek- 
ing foreign assignments, especially those outside their 
field of specialization, by inserting a provision in Law No. 
4009. (“The Structure and Functions of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs") that would exclude experts from foreign 
assignments, In fact the post of chieflegal counselor ofthe 
ministry is now being assigned to a diplomat, to prevent 
an outsider from being awarded an ambassadorial post. In 
addition, the place ofthe experts in the hierarchy could be 
properly and clearly defined. These persons would have 
no representational function; they would not be assigned 
to foreign missions and would only serve as an expert ad- 
visor to a professional diplomat. In recent years some ca- 
reer diplomats have given their relationship with advisors 
and experts a quasi-institutional character and thereby 
rendered valuable services to the ministry. At the same 
time, the MFA has increasingly resorted to the services of 
young specialists, one example being the hiring of special- 
ists in water issues. 

Many experts in Turkey have no political affiliation. 
As a matter of fact, most true experts fall in this category. 
The links between politics and those fields requiring spe- 
cialization are scant. In any case, all individuals have po- 
litical leanings. It would be wrong to claim that diplomats 
have no political /ideological preferences (especially since 
1980). Some of them have entered into politics. 

Another point to bear in mind is that it would be 
wrong to assume that advisors or experts who are hired 
would leak restricted information to the press or reveal 
confidential information to outsiders. 

The MFA’ main difficulty is not in securing new posts 
(cadres) but in filling vacant posts with qualified person- 
nel, Therefore, obtaining posts for advisors and experts 
would pose few problems. It would be wrong to claim that 
these people cannot be attracted due to lack of material re- 
wards, because expert academicians would probably want 
only part-time employment. Their main concern would 
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be to gain access to specialized books, 


foreign specialists, participate in international confer- 
ences, and keep abreast of the latest developments. The 


level of their salaries would be of secondary importance, - 
4 vw 


because the chance to take part in international confer- 
ences from time to time would be reward enoush 
who want more would not be hired. n 

To conclude, it can be said that the members of the 
MENS professional staff are performing brilliantly, given 
the conditions prevailing in Turkey. But because of the 
way the ministry is structured and its large volume of 
work, they do not have adequate expert information about 
an increasing number of subjects and are unable to make 
up for this deficiency through their own efforts. In these 
circumstances the MEA must hire advisors and special- 
ists who can become the “collective memory” of the spe- 
cific department without regard to whether they seem to 
threaten the diplomatic staff. In other words, the ministry 
must change the manner in which diplomats carry out 
their duties and the system through which they get for- 
eign postings. If it refuses to make these changes, we must 
conclude that those who claim that the generalists do not 
want specialists around because they fear the competition 
are justified. 

In these circumstances it will be difficult for the MFA 
to maintain either its record of successes or its relative au- 
tonomy in a world where international affairs are getting 
increasingly complex and specialized. 


BASKIN ORAN 


I. THE FORMULATION OF 

TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY 
A. The Historical Dimension 
As in most countries, foreign policy is executed in Turkey 
by the MFA. In addition, this ministry prepares alterna- 
tive policies for submission to decision-makers, evaluates 
current policies, and makes the necessary adjustments, 

Other individuals and institutions also get involved 
in the elaboration stage of decisions, however, and influ- 
ence the process in a number of ways, depending on the 
period and the circumstances. 

‘The process of formulation of Turkish foreign policy 
has gone through a number of changes during the peri- 
ods following the establishment of the Republic. These 
changes came about as a result of the changes in Turkey's 
internal structure as well as the changes in the interna- 
tional system. Among the factors influencing the process 
are the leadership, the changing weight of bureaucratic 
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institutions, the press and public opinion, economic 
and other pressure groups, and the changing role of the 
military. 

We can study the process through different periods. 
In doing this, two things need to be kept in mind. First, 
each period in Turkey's political history has witnessed the 
rise of specific institutions and agents. The predominance 
of certain institutions and agents should not lead to the 
conclusion that other agents have been driven out of the 
process. 

Second, once a factor makes itself felt in the decision- 
making process, its relative weight can increase or de- 
grease, depending on the period and the circumstances, 
but it will not disappear. For example, factors such as 
public opinion, the press, the military, and the business 
community that became influential in the 1960s have con- 
tinued to exert their influence to this day, both in unison 
and individually. 

In this process the MEA has maintained its central 
position in identifying options and charting alternative 
courses as well as implementing decisions and following 
up. Though it has kept a low profile, it has continued to 
be the main formulator of foreign policy. Even politicians 
who have tried to exclude it have depended on its support. 

After this introductory explanation, we can examine 
the decision-making process in the following periods. 

1, The period when the leader was the determining 
factor (1919 to 1950). 

2. The period when the MFA became increasingly in- 
fluential (1950 to 1960). 

3, The period when public opinion, the opposition 
parties, and the intellectuals (aydınlar: the enlightened) 
became influential (1960 to 1980). 

4, The 12 September period (1980 to 1983). 

5. The period when the business community came to 
the forefront (1983 to 1991). 

6. The period when the military gained influence (the 


19905). 


1. Leaders as Determining Factors 
(1919-1950) 
The National Struggle and the period of M. Kemal: both 
during the National Struggle and after the establishment 
of the Turkish Republic, M. Kemal's views carried great 
weight in internal politics and in the formulation of for- 
eign policy. On many occasions his views were the deter- 
mining factor. When it came to determining the general 
orientation of Turkish foreign policy, Atatiirk had the last 
word. 
In the period of the National Struggle M. Kemal had 


the authority to determine foreign policy, first as chair- 
man of the Representative Delegation (Heyet-i Temsi- 
liye) then as the speaker of the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly (TGNA) after it was convened in 1920 and as 
head of government. He was also an effective leader with 
a strong personality. In this period M. Kemal centralized 
the decision-making process in order to cope with the ex- 
traordinary circumstances. At the same time, he sought 
legitimacy for his foreign-policy initiatives by keeping 
the TGNA informed of developments. M. Kemal was 
not only the decision-maker during that era. He also got 
involved in the execution of foreign policy, as in the case 
when he personally carried out the negotiations with 
France that led to the 21 October 1921 agreement. 

M. Kemal' special place in the determination of for- 
eign—and also domestic—policy lasted into the Republi- 
can period. Atatürk respected the views of experts, how- 
ever, and reached his decisions after careful examination 
of the MEAS reports and detailed discussions with offi- 
cials and diplomats. He even consulted foreign diplomats 
in Ankara on specific subjects (Aras, p. s9). Certain im- 
portant diplomatic notes were submitted to his approval. 

During this period another important actor in the 
field of foreign policy was Ismet Paşa [Inónü]. When it 
was decided that he should go to the Lausanne Confer- 
ence, he was appointed minister of foreign affairs. İsmet 
Paga differed from his two predecessors in that he was a 
successful field commander and a close friend of M. Ke- 
mal. After that he was to become prime minister, with 
some breaks, until Atatürk's death. 

Dr. Tevfik Rüştü [Aras] became minister of foreign 
affairs in 1925 and remained in this position until 1938, 
making him the longest-serving minister in the Republic's 
history. In foreign policy, however, Atatürk was the deci- 
sion-maker, while Aras was the executor of policy. 

The İnönü period: after Atatürk's death, he was suc- 
ceeded by İnönü. International tension reached a peak 
during this time, culminating in war in September 1939. 
In the İnönü period the previous model of one leader 
making most decisions on foreign and domestic policy 
continued to hold sway (Erkin, p. 191), in large measure 
because there was a war going on, İnönü had a military 
background, and he took a close interest in foreign policy. 
The MFA correspondence that was considered impor- 
tant was regularly submitted to the president. The biggest 
change in the foreign policy establishment was the re- 
placement of the foreign minister T. Rüştü Aras by Şükrü 
Saracoğlu for the following reasons. 

First, asaleaderinthe Atatürktradition, İnönü wanted 
to hold the reins of foreign policy in a time of war. This 


might have been difficult with a minister.who had held 
the post for thirteen years and was a member of Atatürk's 
immediate entourage. Furthermore, in certain instances 
(for example, at the conference on Mediterranean secu- 
rity held at Nyon, Switzerland, in 1937) Atatiirk and İnönü 
disagreed. At such times, Atatiirk used Aras to carry out 
his policies, Second, T. R. Aras was also disqualified be- 
cause during Atatürk's long illness he formed part of the 
Şükrü Kaya clique, which shielded Atatürk and kept İnönü 
at bay. Third, it has been claimed that Aras, the man who 
gave precedence to relations with the USSR, was replaced 
by an Anglophile, Şükrü Saracoğlu. Nevertheless, unlike 
the prime ministers of the Ottoman period, no one in the 
decision-making machinery during this period could be 
labeled as being under the influence of a foreign power. 

‘The Ministry of Foreign Affairs: this ministry offi- 
cially.came into being on 2 May 1920 with the establish- 
ment of the Ankara government on that day. The first min- 
ister offoreign affairs ofthe Ankara government was Bekir 
Sami. Although he died before the legislation reguiringall 
citizens to adopt surnames came into force, he is often re- 
ferred to as Bekir Sami Kunduh because he was the son of 
Musa Kunduh Paşa. Bekir Sami resigned in 1921 after the 
London Conference and was succeeded by Yusuf Kemal 
( Tengirşenk| (Girgin, p. 117). Neither of these ministers 
carried much weight in the decision-making machinery 
because they were frequently absent on lengthy trips 
abroad and because of the preponderance of M. Kemal as 
the leader. 

At this time, the Turkish diplomatic establishment 
was in its early formative stage and was in the process of 
absorbing the venerable and deeply rooted Ottoman Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. In the early years of the Republic 
one-third of ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary 
were transplants from the Ottoman ministry (Şimşir, 
p. 24). With these transplants, the ministry acquired the 
diplomatic savvy of the Ottomans. In the years when the 
empire was crumbling the Ottoman government had 
become adept at playing the major powers against one 
another. It was governing highly strategic regions of the 
globe populated by different ethnic and national groups. 
These traits went all the way back to Byzantine times, Dur- 
ing the national struggle M. Kemal also took advantage of 
rifts among the major Western powers while securing the 
diplomatic and military support of the Soviets. This dip- 
lomatic tradition was kept up in the interwar years when 
the Turkish economy was extremely weak as well as dur- 
ing World War II. Although Turkey came increasingly 
within the orbit of the West and of the U.S. in the foreign 
policy sphere during the late 1940s, the MFA maintained 
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this diplomatic tradition because ofthe imperatives of its 
sensitive strategic situation. 

The military: during the Atatürk and Inóni eras the 
military's role in the formulation of foreign policy was 
confined to technical fields because Atatürk wanted to 
keep the army out of politics, and İnönü maintained this 


_ approach. As early as 1923 a law was enacted that required 


officers to resign if they wanted to become parliamentary 
candidates. Those officers who were already deputies had 
to relinquish their commands. Under the 1924 Constitu- 
tion the chief of the general staff lost his seat in the cabinet 
(Hale, pp. 72-73). The justification for keeping the army 
out of politics was the bitter lesson of the late Ottoman 


. period, when the officer corps was divided between rival 


political camps. Furthermore, neither of the two leaders 
wanted competition from the army. Both leaders kept 
the army on a tight leash through Fevzi Çakmak, who 
remained chief of the general staff until his retirement in 
1944. Gakmak was a moderate with no political ambitions 
and was therefore able to work harmoniously with both 
leaders while keeping the army out of politics. He was 
even invited to join meetings ofthe cabinet. In 1944 a new 
chief of the general staff was appointed and was made ac- 
countable to the prime minister. This situation lasted until 
1949, when the chief of the general staff became account- 
able to the minister of defense, 

Apart from the general staff, a war committee was 
established in 1922, answerable directly to the TGNA. 
The members of this committee were the ministers of de- 
fense, interior, foreign affairs, finance, and health under 
the chairmanship of the speaker of the TGNA. A supreme 
defense council was established in 1933, consisting of the 
prime minister and the chief of the General Staff, with 
the president of the Republic presiding over its meet- 
ings. In 1949, after World War II, the supreme council of 
national defense was established, under the presidency of 
the prime minister. The armed forces were represented on 
this body only by the chief of the general staff, with civil- 
ians constituting a majority on the council, 


2. The Growing Influence 

of the MFA (1950-1960) 
The single leader model was maintained in the era of the 
Democratic Party, but with one big difference from previ- 
ous eras in the formulation of foreign policy: the influence 
of the MFA was in the ascendancy. 

The Menderes period (1950 to 1960) can be divided 
into two parts in regard to decision-making: Fuat Köprülü 


was the minister until 1957, when Fatin Rüştü Zorlu took’ 


over, 
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Köprülü, the first minister of foreign affairs of the 
Menderes government, was a well-known bistorian and 
politician, but he was not so well versed in the field of for- 
eign affairs. That is why both Menderes and Köprülü felt 
the need to rely on the experienced staff of the ministry. 
In fact Menderes got the MEA. to move into the build- 
ing that housed the office of the prime minister, where it 
remained until 1987. Menderes was in direct contact not 
only with Kóprülü and Zorlu but also with leading dip- 
lomats such as Muharrem Nuri Birgi, Melih Esenbel, and 
Zeki Kuneralp. 

Menderes was prime minister during a period when 
the Cold War was at its peak and took an active interest in 
decisions regarding the Korean War, NATO membership, 
and the creation of the Baghdad Pact. The early 1950s was 
an era of relative stability in domestic politics, so he was 
able to devote more time to foreign affairs. 

In the second half of his tenure Menderes lost inter- 
est in foreign affairs because of the increased tension with 
the opposition in domestic politics. In addition, the new 
minister of foreign affairs, Fatin Rüştü Zorlu, was a career 
diplomat and was asserting his influence in the conduct of 
foreign policy. Zorlu worked with diplomats like Semih 
Günver and Hasan Esat Işık, who were considered close 


to him. This helped reinforce the traditional role of the 
ministry. 
Zorlu and Menderes were related to on another 


through marriage but were not particularly close. Zorlu 
was a brilliant diplomat, however, and as such had a spe- 
cial place in the formulation of foreign policy. He was able 
to take new initiatives because he enjoyed the confidence 
of Menderes. For example, Zorlu played an important 
part in reaching the Cyprus agreements of 1959-60, while 
the prime minister deferred to his minister. Menderes left 
the day-to-day conduct of foreign policy to his minister, 
getting involved only in the overall direction of foreign 
policy. This allowed the formulation and conduct of for- 
eign policy to proceed smoothly. 

‘The Ministry of Foreign Affairs: during this period 
the structure of the ministry underwent a change. For- 
eign economic relations and foreign aid issues previously 
had been the responsibility of the ministries of Finance 
and Trade. Zorlu brought these issues under the field of 
responsibility of the MFA. A general secretariat had been 
established in 1948 to deal with foreign aid and economic 
relations. Diplomats like Hasan Esat Işık, Oğuz Gökmen, 
and Semih Günver were assigned to the general secretar- 
iat, which had privileged status within the MFA. This gen- 
eral secretariat also assumed an important role in relations 
with the U.S. and in the elaboration of policy options 


(Günver, pp. 104-5). A special department was set up to 
deal with NATO affairs, with a permanent representative 
assigned to the headquarters of the organization. 

The military: during this period the army's role in 
foreign policy matters as well as in domestic politics was 
quite minor. True, the army's participation in the decision- 
making process had been enhanced by NATO and Bagh- 
dad Pact membership, but it still did not carry much 
weight in the determination of foreign policy. The Mend- 
eres administration had a tendency to remain distant from 
the military and to underestimate its importance. The ap- 
pointment of a retired colonel as minister of defense is an 
example of this attitude. 'Ibe decision to send a military 
contingent to Korea was likewise made without consult- 
ing the general staff about the nature and size of the unit 
to be sent (Yavuzalp, 1991, pp. 81-82). In fact, Menderes is 
known to have remarked, “I could run the army with just 
reserve officers." 

Public opinion and the press: although there was a 
relaxation in the official attitude toward the press com- 
pared to previous periods, it was still not possible to speak 
of a free press or the free discussion of foreign policy is- 
sues. The press did report on issues like the Korean War 
and the events of 6—7 September 1955, but these subjects 
were taken up in the traditional way, within the bounds 
set by the government. The opposition—the Republican 
People's Party—was only able to influence public opinion 
to a limited degree, because it found itself under heavy 
government pressure. 


3. The Rise of Public Opinion (1960-1980) 
The process that began on 27 May 1960 was a watershed 
not only in Turkey's domestic politics but also in the field 
of foreign policy and its elaboration. 

Those who carried out this first military coup in the 
Republic's history wanted to project a reassuring image. 
‘They did this by selecting as minister of foreign affairs Se- 
lim Sarper, a diplomat with good links to the West. The 
National Unity Committee (MBK in its Turkish acro- 
nym), however, which ran the country during this period, 
also controlled foreign policy. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs: while a drastic purge 
was conducted in the civil service by the new govern- 
ment, the MFA was excluded from this operation in the 
early stages. By a law enacted on 11 July 1960, however, the 
responsibility for coordinating foreign aid was returned to 
the ministries of Trade and Finance. The competence of 
the MEA would henceforth be confined to political and 
economic subjects relating to the execution of foreign 
policy (Firat, pp. 50-51). In this manner the cadres who ` 





were close to Zorlu would lose their former preeminence 
within the MFA. 

Although its responsibilities in the area of economic 
questions had been trimmed, the MFA was pressing for 
new initiatives in foreign policy, both for economic rea- 


sons and because of Cyprus. These preparations pro- ` 


ceeded under Feridun Cemal Erkin, also a career diplo- 
mat, who succeeded Selim Sarper. İhsan Sabri Çağlayangil 
became minister in 1965, which led to a more compre- 
. hensive and balanced foreign policy. The disappoint- 
ment caused by President Lyndon Johnson's letter (see 


"Johnson's Letter" in Section 5) and the pressure of public ` 


opinion were instrumental in the adoption of a multidi- 
rectional foreign policy. 

. Public opinion and the press: during the Atatürk and 
İnönü eras foreign policy was generally the responsibil- 


ity ofthe leader. In the Menderes period the MFA’ influ- ` 


ence grew, but foreign policy remained the preserve ofthe 
leader and an exclusive group from the ministry. The rela- 
tive freedom introduced by the 1961 Constitution allowed 
other factors to influence foreign policy, if only indirectly. 

It now became possible for the press and the public 
to discuss and to criticize the government's foreign policy 
line. This allowed at least some sectors of the public to be- 
come aware of differing viewpoints in the realm of foreign 
policy and to take a growing interest in the subject. Pre- 
viously it had been very difficult for ideas not approved 
by the government to be reflected in the press (Sezer, 
Pp. 104-5). 

Until that time foreign policy had been considered a 
national issue, and questioning it was regarded as some- 
how disloyal. This was called a bipartisan foreign policy, 
a term borrowed from the U.S., where it had been coined 
after World War II. According to this understanding, dif- 
ferences between parties would be confined to domestic 
politics. Foreign policy had to be nátional and enjoy the 
support of all parties. This approach was designed to pre- 
vent questioning of the established order and shield the 
government from criticism. 

While foreign policy issues were being freely dis- 
cussed in the press and among the intellectuals in the per- 
missive atmosphere of the 1960s, the opposition was now 
able to bring dissenting viewpoints to parliament and to 
the public at large. ‘The basic orientation of Turkish for- 
eign policy was being questioned in the magazines Forum 
and Yön, and alternatives were being proposed. The Turk- 
ish Labor Party, established in 1961, was able to win fifteen 
parliamentary seats in the 1965 election. This party wanted 
a return to the foreign policies of the Atatürk era and ad- 
vocated a Third World posture for Turkey. 
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The Labor Party's critical approach to foreign policy 
and its anti-NATO, anti-U.S. stance became more pro- 
nounced after Johnson's letter of June 1964. This meant 
that the nonpartisan approach to foreign policy started 
coming to an end during the 1960s. From then on, the 
foreign policy line of governments would be subjected 
to the increasingly critical scrutiny of parties, the press, 


and public opinion. This had a double-barreled effect on - 


the foreign policy of the government. While the govern- 
ment's freedom of maneuver was being restricted in do- 
mestic politics, its band was now strengthened in the 
field of diplomacy. For example, governments now felt 
the need to explain to the public why foreign bases in the 
country were necessary. At the same time, they could use 
the public-opinion factor to place these installations on a 


. legal foundation, as was done at the negotiations with the 


U.S. in 1969. From that time on, all governments—apart 
from coup administrations—had to formulate and imple- 
ment foreign policy under these conditions. The growing 
influence of public opinion on foreign policy also led gov- 
ernments to use foreign policy to influence public opin- 
ion and to exploit foreign policy successes for political 
advantage. 

‘The military: while new factors were beginning to in- 
fluence the elaboration pfforeign policy with the advent of 
the 1961 Constitution, the military was able to strengthen 
its position within the[political system through the Na- 
tional Security Council (MGK in its Turkish acronym), 
which became a constitutional organ. In addition, the 
general staff was made directly subordinate to the prime 
minister instead ofto the minister of defense. Ihrough the 
establishment of the MGK, the military was able to par- 
ticipate more directly and more effectively in the formula- 
tion of foreign policy. 

The text of article 111 of the Constitution reads: “The 
MGK informs the Council of Ministers of its basic posi- 
tion to facilitate decisions relating to national security 
and their coordination.” In the amendment following the 
military intervention of 12 March 1971, the word "informs" 
is replaced by "recommends; thus enhancing the MGK’s 
power. Nevertheless, the military confined itself to play- 
ing an advisory role in the period from 1960 to 1980. 

The leadership: the government of Süleyman Demi- 
rel, which came to power in 1965, formulated its foreign 
policy within these institutional limitations. Demirel was 
an engineer who had risen to the position of director- 
general of the state hydraulic works before entering poli- 
tics. He was well versed in domestic and economic affairs, 
but his interest in foreign policy was limited. He left this 
field to İhsan Sabri Çağlayangil, who served for nine years 
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as minister (the İongest tenure after that of Aras). A re- 
tired governor and seasoned politician, Gaglayangil relied 
to a large extent on the MFAS staff in formulating foreign 
policy. 

Unlike Demirel, Bülent Ecevit, who came to power 
in 1973, was directly interested in foreign affairs and was 
ready to take initiatives in this field. Ecevit followed inter- 
national developments and the foreign press and partici- 
pated in the work of the MFA by amending the position 
papers the ministry prepared for meetings and negotia- 
tions. He appointed Professor Turan Güneş in his first 
term and Professor Gündüz Ökçün in his second term as 
foreign ministers. Both were from the Faculty of Political 
Science and were familiar with foreign affairs. But they 
were notfrom the MFA; nor were they politicians. This al- 
lowed Ecevit to wield more influence, because the minis- 
ters were not in full control of the ministry's bureaucracy 
and did not have a political constituency. Ultimately Ece- 
vit's way of operating was to create problems that resulted 
in the resignation of Güneş. 

In his brieffirst term Ecevit's most important political 
action was the decision to undertake the Cyprus opera- 
tion. Before the decision to intervene, meetings were held 
in the National Security Council, the General Staff, and 
the MFA to determine if Turkey had the legal right to in- 
tervene and to review the likely implications of interven- 
tion. The decision was made to call for a meeting of the 
TGNA to consider the issue. Ecevit briefed the leaders of 
political parties about developments. He sought the views 
of the MFA and the General Staff on technical questions, 
and a Cyprus Coordination Committee was set up. 

In this period the influence of public opinion on for- 
eign policy became fully evident. With the establishment 
of the National Security Council as an institution, the 
military's participation in the foreign policy process in- 
creased. During this time the MEA became more effectual 
in the formulation of foreign policy under Çağlayangil as 
well as under ministers Osman Olcay, Haluk Bayülken, 
and Melih Esenbel, who all started as career diplomats. 

In the 1960-80 period foreign policy became multidi- 
rectional. At the same time, the influence of public opin- 
ion, the political parties, and the military in the decision- 
making process increased. ‘The diversity in the political 
system and in foreign policy found its reflection in the 
process of elaborating foreign policy. 


4. The 12 September Period (1980-1983) 

In the period following the coup of 27 May 1960 Turkish 
foreign policy broke loose, to a certain degree, from U.S. 
influence and started on a multidirectional course. The 
opposite took place after the coup of 12 September 1980: 


U.S, influence became preponderant. Turkish foreign 
policy, which had veered under Cold War conditions, re- 
turned to its regular course. 

The leaders of the 12 September coup followed the 
example of the 27 May coup and placed a career diplomat 
at the top of the ministry in the person of İlter Türkmen. 
But the real decision-maker was Gen. Kenan Evren him- 
self, The most concrete example of this is when Evren gave 
immediate approval to the plan of U.S. general Bernard 
William Rogers, NATO’s Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe (SACEUR), which enabled Greece to return to 
NATO's military wing (see “The Rogers Plan and Greece's 
Return to the Military Structure of NATO” in Section 6). 

The function of influencing, criticizing, and pres- 
suring the foreign policy process that had been exercised 
(starting in the 1960s) by public opinion, the press, the 
intelligentsia, and the opposition parties came to an end 
with the repressive measures adopted by the coup makers. 

‘The 12 September administration increased the num- 
ber and the power of the military members of the National 
Security Council, which had been established following 
the 27 May 1960 coup. In this way it sought to expand the 
role of the military in the decision-making process. The 
most noteworthy legal arrangement was the provision 
whereby decisions on matters relating to national security 
adopted by the National Security Council would be "taken 
into consideration on a priority basis" by the government. 
In addition, before transferring power to the new govern- 
ment, the military increased the powers of the National 
Security Council, which were regulated by article 118 of 
the 1982 Constitution. It passed a law on 9 November 1983 
(Law No. 2495, entitled "National Security Council and 
General Secretariat of the National Security Council") by 
which the General Secretariat, in addition to its other du- 
ties, would “monitor and control” the implementation of 
the decisions of the council. 

As the free market economy gained ascendancy be- 
cause of the economic measures taken after 1983 and 
Özal's policies, however, the influence of the military in 
foreign policy did not follow the course intended by these 
constitutional and legislative arrangements. On the con- 
trary, the influence of the military receded. ‘This trend 
would be reversed in the 1990s. 


5. The Rise of the Business World 
(1983-1991) 

During this period the business world took its place 

among the factors influencing foreign policy, alongside 

public opinion, the press, and the military. In addition, 

during Turgut Ozal’s tenure as prime minister from 1983 

to 1989 and as president from 1989 to 1993, the influence 


of the leader became important once again. But the most 
noteworthy event was the increased power ofthe business 
world, as Turkey became integrated with the international 
capitalist economy. In a way Özal was the projection of 
the business world in the seat of political power. 

Leadership: Ozal’s leadership had certain distin- 
guishing features. Unlike Atatürk and İnönü, Özal was 
supported in large measure by external factors: the U.S. 
and international financial circles. As a result, Özal took 
up a role as the voice of business circles in politicallife and 
had no qualms about admitting it. 

Ozal’s period saw the most radical changes in the 
elaboration of Turkish foreign policy. These changes can 
be summarized as follows: 

* The decision-making process became personalized, 
especially after the mid-1980s. 

« The traditional institutions that took part in policy 
formulation (such as the MFA, the military, and the 
TGNA) were excluded. 

+ Advisors and journalists with no official status or 
responsibility were engaged in the decision-making 
and diplomatic processes alongside the traditional 
actors. 

e The direct involvement of business circles in the po- 
litical process also influenced the process of foreign 
policy formulation, with some business leaders act- 
ing as diplomats. 

Before going into the changes wrought by Ozal in 
the process of elaborating foreign policy, we must exam- 
ine his approach to Turkey's political system. Özal had a 
pragmatic view of things. His objective was to integrate 
Turkey into the international capitalist system. This basic 
objective determined his foreign policy and his methods. 
Özal perceived the bureaucracy as an obstacle to this pro- 
cess—hence his attempts to weaken it and to render it 
ineffectual or to short-circuit it. To this end he attracted 
young executives from the U.S, who were unfamiliar with 
the Turkish system but were well connected with the Özal 
family and placed them at the head ofimportant public in- 
stitutions. 'Ihe press alluded to these younger-generation 
executives as “princes.” 

Özal looked upon foreign policy from the same per- 
spective. He held the view that Turkey's chronic foreign 
policy problems could be solved with economic mea- 
sures, He believed that the bureaucracy was, as a rule, 
conservative, clumsy, and incapable of taking initiatives. 
The Faculty of Political Science (Mülkiye) school, which 
dominated the MFA, was perpetuating the cautious 
İnönü tradition; far from making new decisions, it was not 
even up to finding solutions to age-old questions weigh- 
ing on Turkey's foreign relations (Barlas, pp. 116, 117, 127). 
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When Özal assumed the presidency in 1989, he freed 
himself from reelection considerations, which allowed 
bim greater latitude in foreign policy. The most strik- 
ing manifestation of this came during the Gulf War of 
1990-91. Özal took the initiative and started determining 
Turkey's stand in direct telephone contact with U.S. presi- 
dent George H. W. Bush. This was described to the public 
as "telephone diplomacy" Özal, who was not politically 
accountable under the Constitution, was taking initiatives 
on highly important and sensitive questions, without the 


knowledge or participation of competent institutions. He 


was exercising remote control over the prime minister’s 
office and was having ministers sign blank decrees, which 
he was to use when necessary. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs: in the matter of for- 
eign policy elaboration, Ozal's attitude toward the minis- ` 
try led to a reduction in its field of competence. In certain 
situations the MEA was bypassed. Shortly after coming to 
power, the Motherland Party government promulgated a 
decree creating the Undersecretariat of the Treasury and 
Foreign Trade. Legislation was adopted whereby this new 
agency would be responsible for international economic 
and financial affairs. Özal was following a course similar 
to that of the Menderes government in its economic poli- 
cies and was adopting the same pro-U.S. stand. Unlike the 
Menderes government, however, which worked through 
the MFA, he chose to exclude the ministry. Instead he 
employed diplomats who were close to him as advisors. 
In this way institutional relationships were replaced by 
personal relationships. In this period the minister was 
Vahit Halefoğlu, a career diplomat who had attained this 
position upon Evren's request. In the second Motherland 
Party government set up in 1987, Özal was to bring to this 
position a novice in the person of Mesut Yilmaz, who 
would be succeeded by Professor Ali Bozer (a lawyer) 
and then by Ahmet Kurtcebe Alptemocin and Safa Giray 
(both engineers). These ministers served for only brief 
terms, which allowed Ozal to hold the reins in the field of 
foreign policy. 

In the matter of unilaterally lifting the visa require- 
ment for Greek nationals and the project for supplying 
water to the Middle East through the “peace pipeline,” 
Özal failed to consult the MFA or kept it out of the 
decision-making process. Furthermore, he employed 
journalists close to him as go-betweens in important is- 
sues like the Kurdish question. All of these risky practices 
were unprecedented in Turkish foreign policy. 

Evren, the leader of the 12 September 1980 coup, be- 
came president in 1982 through the referendum adopting 
the Constitution. Until his term came to an end in 1989, 
Evren took no initiatives other than having Halefoğlu . . 
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appointed as minister. In the early years of his government 
Özal was careful about his relations with Evren. With 
time, he became more unconcerned and independent. 

The business world: the driving force behind Ozal's 
practices was the business circles, whose ambition was to 
integrate Turkey into the international economic system. 
These circles perceived the bureaucracy as an impediment 
to their development and did their best to neutralize it. 
At this time of transition, when statism was abandoned, 
privatization was being launched, and the need to dimin- 
ish the role of the state was being stressed, the state and 
the bureaucracy had to be curbed somehow. Özal wanted 
to introduce economic and commercial factors as ele- 
ments of his foreign policy. He intended to use this ap- 
proach as a key to solving problems. For this it was neces- 
sary to create an infrastructure capable of importing and 
exporting large amounts of goods and services. 

Thanks to the economic measures adopted beginning 
in early 1980, the strengthened bourgeoisie now played a 
direct role in politics through more than twenty cabinet 
members with business backgrounds and through Özal 
himself. Business leaders were taking a direct interest in 
foreign developments now that the economy had opened 
up to the world. They were receiving briefings from the 
MEA and (as in the case of Sarik Tara) were participating 
in the Davos process with the ministry's support. From 
now on, business leaders would be taking part in official 
trips abroad, a usual international practice. One ofthe first 
such trips was taken by Özal to Cyprus in 1984 in the com- 
pany ofa large group of businessmen. 

With the encouragement of the MFA, the business 
community went about institutionalizing these develop- 
ments and in 1986 established the Foreign Economic Re- 
lations Council (DEİK in its Turkish acronym). DEİK 
was to help develop worldwide links for Turkish business 
and contribute to the integration of the Turkish economy 
into the global economy. This was the second organiza- 
tion established by business, the first being the Economic 
Development Foundation (İKV), established in 1965 to 
regulate relations with the European Union, to publicize 
the EU in Turkey, and to lobby the government. 

The military: during this period the Turkish Armed 
Forces felt serious concern about Özal's perception of the 
differences with Greece, his attempts to solve the ques- 
tion of Cyprus through unilateral concessions, and his 
approach to the Kurdish question. Özal was seeking to 
reduce the influence of the military as well as the bureau- 
cracy in the political system and the conduct of foreign 
policy. In 1987 he intervened in the selection of the chief 
ofthe General Staff, which hitherto had been regarded as 


an internal affair of the military, and secured the appoint- 
ment of Necip Torumtay instead of Necdet Öztorun, 

Özal's struggle with the civilian and military bureau- 
cracy did not always succeed, however. Among the fail- 
ures we can cite his attempt to bring the National Intel- 
ligence Organization (MİT, a body traditionally led by a 
soldier) under civilian control by appointing Hiram Abas; 
his attempt to withdraw troops from North Cyprus; his 
attempt to solve the question of Cyprus through the busi- 
nessman Asil Nadir rather than Rauf Denktaş; and his 
wish to open a second front during the Gulf War (see “Re- 
lations with the USA and NATO” in Section 7). 

The military actually had no objections to Turkey's 


integration into the international capitalist system or the 


capitalist model of development. The 12 September coup 
had already prepared the ground for this. As business 
gained the ascendancy, however, it tried to enhance its in- 


- fluence on domestic and foreign policy and found itself in 


disagreement with the military on certain issues. 

Despite all the legal arrangements made by the mili- 
tary administration of 12 September, the military found 
itself being pushed into the background in the face of the 
foreign policy initiatives of Ozal and business. In this pe- 
riod the military’s main concern was to thwart Ozal's at- 
tempts to alter Turkey’s traditional foreign policy rather 
than to be an active actor. 

The press and public opinion: with the coming to 
power of a civilian administration in 1983, the press, pub- 
lic opinion, and the opposition parties started to regain 
their former influence in the field of foreign policy. The 
1982 Constitution was admittedly more restrictive than 
the 1961 Constitution in the area of rights and freedoms. 
It was forbidden to challenge the official acts of the 12 Sep- 
tember period or the leaders of the coup legally. But those 
who criticized the government no longer faced prosecu- 
tion or feared official pressure. 

With time, the establishment of other political par- 
ties and the restoration of the rights of banned politicians 
with the referendum of 1987 made possible wider criti- 
cism and discussion of the foreign policy of the Ozal ad- 
ministration. 


6. The Increased Weight of 
the Military (1991 to the EU 
Harmonization Packages) 
The structure of the international system underwent 
great changes in the 1990s. During this period important 
developments took place in Turkey's periphery and in its 
domestic scene. All of this rendered the political agenda 
highly changeable and brought into play new factors influ- 














encing foreign policy while altering the importance and 
role of existing factors. 

‘The Ministry of Foreign Affairs: following the 1991 
election, the Motherland Party (which had been in power 
since 1983) was replaced by the True Path—Social Demo- 
cratic People's Party coalition led by Demirel and İnönü. 
Hikmet Çetin served as minister of foreign affairs for 
over three years in this government and distinguished 
himself with his active foreign policy. The MFA started 
recovering its former standing, In this period the minis- 
try went through an internal reorganization, reflecting the 
changes in the international scene. Toward the end of the 
19908, however, the governments and the foreign minis- 
ters started changing in quick succession. In an eighteen- 
month period in 1997-98, four ministers served for an av- 
erage of four and a half months each. This was extremely 
debilitating for a sensitive ministry that had to cope with 
great changes in the international scene. 

To this must be added the special conditions aris- 
ing from internal developments that were being guided 
by narrow interests. In these uncertain circumstances, 
another institution started taking charge ofthe country's 
destiny and the formulation of foreign policy—the mil- 
itary. 

The military: both internal and external develop- 
ments led to the growing role of the military in the field 
of foreign policy. The internal developments were the 
following. 

1. As the institution that had a primary role in set- 
ting up the state, the military already had a much greater 
role in Turkey’s political and social structure than in other 
countries. Furthermore, Turkey’s political and social cul- 
ture enabled the military to exercise great influence on the 
political process even in periods when coup administra- 
tions were not in power. 

2. ‘The instability in the political system, the general 
lack of confidence in the political parties and the political 
process, the prevailing corruption, and the Susurluk Ac- 
cident (see Box 7-6 in Section 7) all conspired to help the 
armed forces to earn the respect of the public, who per- 
ceived the military as untainted by scandal. 

3. The “low intensity war” that broke out in the 1980s 
in the southeastern region of Turkey and gained in inten- 
sity during the 1990s was another factor. The brunt of the 
struggle against the PKK separatists was being borne by 
the military, which adopted a more aggressive strategy 
after 1993. The conflict in southeastern Turkey, which 
started in 1984, constituted a question of survival. This 
brought about a growing fear of dismemberment of the 
country and—parallel to this—increased the dependence 
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on the military. The capture of the PKK's number-two 
man after an operation conducted in 1998 by the military 
(without informing the government) and the subsequent 
disintegration ofthe PKK movement (following the pres- 
sure on Syria to expel Abdullah Ocalan, which led to his 
capture) greatly enhanced the prestige of the military. 

4. The main development that increased the army's 
importance and led to its greater involvement in the for- 
eign policy process resulted from the policy of Turkish- 
Islamic Synthesis (see Box 6-3 in Section 6) pursued by 
the regime of 12 September. This policy led to the rise 
of political Islam in the mid-1980s, which gained further 
momentum in the 1990s. In this environment the armed 
forces (which remained the sole institution that had not 
been infiltrated by the Islamists and which was now com- 
pletely free of the 12 September malaise) took the lead in 
the struggle against the rise ofpolitical Islam, also referred 
to as "reaction" in Turkey. This struggle reached its climax 
during the Welfare Party-True Path Party coalition, which 
came to power in 1996. The sectors of the population that 
defended the secular Republic supported the armed 
forces, thereby enhancing their prestige and legitimacy. 
In this way the 28 February process, which was seen by 
some as a “postmodern coup” resulting in the collapse of 
the Welfare-True Path coalition, was generally accepted 
without too much questioning (Box Intro-12). 

5. Another factor that took the army's role in foreign 
policy beyond providing technical advice was the increase 
in the number of arms procurement projects, starting in 
the late 1980s and continuing at a faster pace in the 1990s. 
Some ofthese contracts had significant political aspects. 

External developments can be outlined as follows. 

l. Turkey's security concerns increased as a con- 
sequence of conflicts and instability in regions like the 
Middle East, the Balkans, and the Caucasus. This called 
for a large military establishment and increased the influ- 
ence of the army in matters relating to security. Turkey 
was aspiring to become a "regional leader" in this part of 
the globe and relied chiefly on its military strength for 
this. During this period both the politicians and the mili- 
tary would claim that Turkey was a "generator of strategy" 
inits region. 

2. Some regional developments were also helping the 
army to reinforce its place and importance in the field of 
foreign affairs. The establishment of the "Training Cen- 
ter of the Partnership for Peace (where military person- 
nel from thirty-two countries were receiving training), 
the participation in UN operations in Somalia, Bosnia, 
Kosovo, and Palestine (Hebron), and NATO operations 
all led the army to take a closer interest in this type of 
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Box Intro-12. The 28 February Process 


The U.S.-sponsored "Green Belt" (see "Human Rights, the ‘Green 
Beit,’ and the Carter Doctrine" and “The U.S., Islam, and the Policy 
of the Green Belt” in Section 6) policy and the parallel stance of 
the 12 September regime with its Turkish-Islamic Synthesis of thé 
19805 led directly to a strengthening of the Islamic movement in 
Turkey. By the late 1990s it was directly affecting the state. The 


uneven distribution of income became more acute in the 19908... 
This was compounded. by mass ‘migrations from the southeast to” 
large cities, with all the atténdant problems. To this must be added i 
the general diserichantment with socialism; As a result, the Wel: 


fare Party, which had a popular vote of around 1096. in the 19805, 


received 19% of the votes in the election of December 1995 ánd : : 
became the largest party in ‘the parliament. With ‘the support ofc d 
= Erbakan had vacated his position, the president ‘called’ on: “Mesut a 


« he Trué Path Party, it was now able to fom. a coalition" “gove 
. ment, with Welfare as the senior partner. « : 
inthe period when Necmettin Erbakan v was ‘the prime min 
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Atthe regular meeting of the National Secunty Coural (MGR: ; 
: held on 28 February 1997; the military wing demanded that the : E : 
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regional issue and get involved in the decision-making 
process. 

‘These developments also directly affected the pro- 
cess of elaborating foreign policy. The army's active role 
in Turkish foreign policy, especially in the areas relating to 
security, became discernible. Throughout the 1990s senior 
officers started making statements about foreign relations, 
criticizing neighboring countries, and engaging in cross- 
border operations, sometimes apparently without clear- 
ance from the political authority. Senior commanders 
were making statements directly criticizing, accusing, and 
occasionally threatening Greece in connection with the 
Aegean, all neighbors with the exception of Bulgaria and 
Georgia in connection with the PKK, Iran in connection 
with religious reactionary movements, the EU in con- 
nection with human rights, Germany in connection with 
arms sales, and the U.S. in connection with the Armenian 
issue. Headlines started appearing in the press referring 
to the “army's Cyprus policy” (Milliyet, 30 October 1997; 
Hürriyet, 4 November 1997). 


oe confined to the military and the opposition parties. “A number: of 


iii government, by supporting the, 28 February decisions.” 







Constitution made no, provision for the transfer of the’ position of 
ister and ihe “True Path’ leader Tanisü Giller ` Was "minister of tok: P 

“eign affairs; Certain internal and. external events compromised: the. 
» ‘secular character of the regime. Erbakan was" selecting countries ` 
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years be implemented immediately. Erbakan felt himself compelled 

to sign the MGK decision but was taking no steps to.implement 
the decision. The establishment of the “Western Working Group" 
by the general staff, the holding of briefi ing sessions on reaction- * 
ary activities to which members of the press, the judiciary, ‘and the © 
bureaucracy were invited, and the public statements by ‘the’ mile, H 
tary criticizing the government led to heightened political tension. 2 
and the expectation : ‘of an imminent coup. "The reactions we 2 
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During the Welfare-True Path coalition it became 
clear that the rapprochement between Turkey and Israel 
was being driven by the armed forces and particularly by 
the deputy chief of the General Staff, Gen. Gevik Bir. In 
the forming of policies relating to Greece, Cyprus, and 
the Kurdish question the influence of the army was also 
decisive, The process of extricating Abdullah Ocalan got 
underway when the commander of the land forces, Atilla 
Ateş, made a statement containing a stern warning to 
Syria, followed by the threat to use force. 

In addition to these examples, the General Staff es- 
tablished a structure that replicated the various depart- 
ments of the MFA. The General Staff started by setting up 
a Greece-Cyprus department, followed by a department 
dealing with human rights and others. In addition to the 
Western Working Group that dealt with "reactionary" ac- 
tivities, the General Staff had an eastern working group 
dealing with the Kurdish issue, a confidence working 
group dealing with Cyprus, and a Barbaros working group 
that dealt with the S-300 missile crisis (Bólügiray, pp. 150- 





51). When Turkey became a candidate to join the EU at 
the Helsinki Summit, a European Union working group 
was established. Although the Ministry of Finance had 
a unit to monitor the flows of illicit funds (a matter that 
became very topical during the 1990s), the General Staff 
went ahead and established the Economic and Financial 
Monitoring Center (EMİM in its Turkish acronym). The 
military also undertook a leading role in some research 
centers established by civilian organizations. One such 
center is the National Committee for Strategic Research 
and Studies (SAEMK) set up within the structure of the 
Council for Higher Education (YOK). l 

The armed forces also took part in the preparation 
of two important documents bearing on foreign policy. 
‘The first was the National Military Strategic Concept 
(MASK) paper, in which the General Staff determines 
the institutional, operational, and logistic requirements 
of the Turkish armed forces. This paper also sets out the 
potential threats to the country and, based on this, de- 
fines the concept of national security. It was revised in 
1992, and separatism was identified as the major threat. In 
1997 religious reactionary movements were added to the 
threat list. 

The second document was the National Security Pol- 
icy Paper (MGSB). This paper was prepared by the gen- 
eral secretariat of the MGK and was based on the MASK. 
The paper dates back to 1963, and the MEA and MIT were 
consulted at the preparatory stage. It is revised every year 
in December and redrafted every five years in the light of 
prevailing conditions and submitted to the cabinet for ap- 
proval. Once it is approved, no law, regulation, or interna- 
tional agreement can run counter to its provisions. In No- 
vember 1997 this document was leaked to the press. The 
greatest threats to the nation, according to the document, 
were reaction and separatism, followed by the alliance be- 
tween the mafia and hit men belonging to the Nationalist 
Action Party (who are referred to as ülkücü in Turkish). In 
the eventuality of an armed conflict, the document warns 
of collaboration between Greece and Syria. It also men- 
tions the need to develop relations with the Central Asian 
republics. 

The center for crisis management, set up in January 
1997, is nominally under the prime minister's control. It 
is designed to ensure coordination in crisis situations, 
both domestic and external. This center is located in the 
building of the general secretariat of the MGK. It can be 
assumed that in practice the center is under the MGK's 
control. , 

‘Thus, in addition to its basic function, the military 
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has assumed the functions of decision-maker and execu- 
tor with respect to a good number of other subjects. 

Public opinion and the press: the advances in the field 
of communications registered in the 1990s and the huge 
increase in the number of television channels have made 
it possible for the public to be instantly informed about 
foreign developments, The public is now able to follow 
more closely both foreign policy and its appraisal by pun- 
dits. During this period both the press and public opinion 
(especially in Islamic circles) started exercising pressure 
on behalf of peoples with Turkish and/or Islamic roots 
who became victims of oppression in the Balkans and the 
Caucasus. Starting in the late 1980s, popular demonstra- 
tions were organized and declarations were read in front 
of foreign embassies in connection with developments 
in Azerbaijan, Bulgaria, Bosnia, China (the Sinkiang re- 
gion), and Chechnya as well as Öcalan's sojourn in Italy. 

The business world: having come to the fore in the 
1980s, the business world appeared to be pushed into the 
background in this period. But it continued to press on 
with its “low-profile” efforts to exert its influence on the 
domestic and foreign policies of the country. Alongside 
the army, it was the chief source of alternative policies in 
the fields of domestic and foreign affairs. 

Big business is organized under the umbrella of the 
Turkish Industrialists and Businessmen's Association 
(TÜSİAD). Located in İstanbul, TÜSİAD is perceived as 
a club ofthe elite. The Union of Chambers and Commod- 
ity Exchanges of Turkey (TOBB) represents primarily 
the medium-sized businesses. Both organizations issued 
statements and prepared reports on issues such as edu- 
cation and democracy in Turkey, the Kurdish question, 
and current foreign policy developments. Through these 
means business made known its views and proposals on 
these subjects. 

As in the case of senior officials who make public 
statements on foreign policy, business leaders were also 
propounding their views on sensitive issues regardless 
of the possible reactions from particular segments of the 
public. Some examples of this are Sakıp Sabancı's state- 
ment that the “Basgue model” should be examined in 
the context of finding a solution to the Kurdish guestion 
(Milliyet, 9 October i995) and Rahmi Koç's view that the 
“Cyprus operation had cost Turkey dearly" (Hürriyet, 
21 March 1997) and that, in the Özal tradition, “we must 
prevail in the struggle with Greece through expanded 
trade" (Uzgel 2004, p. 342). TÜSİAD issued a report in 
January 1997, one month before the 28 February decision 
ofthe MGK. This report, entitled "Turkey's Perspectives 
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Box Intro-13. The Rise of the Commercial State and International Relations 


in the Middle Ages there were two models of the state: states 
like the Ottoman Empire fighting for terrestrial expansion and the 
"commercial state" model exemplified by the Italian city-states, 
especially Venice. S l i 

The commercial states may be sald to constitute a subsystem 
in the international order and are prototypes of the present-day 
major capitalist states. Some of the clues to the behavior of these 
modern states can be traced back to the medieval city-states. 

The wealth of the oligarchy of the northern Italian city-states 
was derived mainly from shipping. They had total control of the 
state and looked upon defense matters and territorial conquest 
from a commercial, cost/benefit point of view. 

' These states had come together to reduce their defense 


s^ costs to a minimum. They made sure that the territories that they 


conquered would be strategically located from the point of view of 


commercial traffic; Also, they carried out their conquests with thé | 
help of foreign mercenaries. The arms and consumer goods that; 
they produced were then marketed to these: mercenaries, which.. 


helped recoup their military expenses. 


. For this model to function effectively, the italian iy-sistas Ng 

.. had- to ensure the existence of the proper conditions: (1) being“. 
continuously aware of the objectives öf their. adversaries seeking . A 

>. territorial exparision in order to foresee their future actions and ` i 
;. reduce defense expenditures; [oy being well informed. about the te 
: gional markets as well as the actions of the countries of thé región; vt 


E 'and (3) monopolizing the information required, to conduct trade 
. with distant. markets, To secure these conditions, they established 


a ‘wide-ranging network of permanent z and well- -developed diplo- ^ . 
iplornacy was resorted to only têm- 
poratily and was. accorded a yery | low. priority. It is for this reason * 





‘matic missions ata time when 


that the first permanent, dipldmatic mission in Istanbut. belonged 


to Venice. These city-states d onstrated ‘duting the Middle Ages; ... 
i the sóil; that-ohe could. become |. 
' pe and therefore poi erful without possesing ‘vast ter- ; 


when value: was. created fro 


of Democratization,’ contained radical proposals like the 
abolition of the MGK and the attachment of the General 
Staffto the Ministry of Defense rather than the prime min- 
ister's office. In another report ("Toward a New Strategy 
of Economic and Commercial Diplomacy in Turkey"), 
published in 1998, TÜSİAD proposed that a transition be 
made from a “national security" state to a “commercial” 
state model (Box Intro-13). 

The business leaders did not confine themselves to 
making proposals. In the 1980s they started setting up 
Turkish-American, Turkish-Greek, and Turkish-Russian 
business councils through which they worked to solve 
problems and develop relations in areas going beyond 
strictly economic and commercial ties. TÜSİAD estab- 
lished a company in the U.S. to engage in lobbying. Prom- 
inent businessmen like Şarık Tara and Rahmi Koç were 
acting like “diplomats of the business world" and telling 
the Greek prime minister that they would take initiatives 


. the USSR, acting without commercial considerations; provided its 
© -difficulties later on. 
. aspect of Anglo-Saxon strategic thinking. tt Holds the view: ‘that 


s abandon military ‘rivalries, thereby ensuring peace. 


national system, these types of státes complement i one another 


“possibilities for maintaining their: ‘independence’ were: limited. 
“was held that. countries having 1 to trade with one an ther 
“establish regional economic groupings t that ‘would: prevent the 
© from ‘waging War against their partrier$. The develo 


“state in the international. systemi, th 


At easier to dominate. 


ritories. They were instrumental in the transformation that took 
place after the sixteenth century in Europe, whereby the notion 
of "power" was gradually replaced by the notion of “affluence.” - 
The semi-Keynesian model developed with the Marshall $ 
Plan by the U.S. in the early stages of the Cold War resembled the ` 
model of the city-states. The U.S. provided military assistance to its ams 
allies to ensure that they would fight for it (or-at least with it) and, LI» 
then sold them the weapons and the goods that it produced soi 
as to reap twice the value of the original assistance. Against this, 


















military assistance in ee form of gs a poly that landed itin 
At present the notion of the cornmeal state İs M impo à 
countries that trade with one another will sheath their. rswords and 
Since 1945 both systems have coexisted in the wild 1 real- 


ity, rio country can be. purely a "power": or à "commercial" state, 
but one öf these characteristics tends tobe domiriant. Inthe inte 
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ontributing to world. peace; ^ 
This ‘strategy of the major. powers ä ‘adversaries; however, us 
who claim that the i reason for creating. small. countries | is to make 












to secure his invitation to Turkey. TÜSİAD went even 
further and in 1994 established a Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and set up representative offices in Brussels and 
Washington, D.C. 

This situation was in keeping with international de- 
velopments. After the Cold War economic competition 
and the technology race intensified, and the diplomats of 
important countries started concentrating their efforts on 
economic and commercial issues. A concept of economic 
diplomacy was gradually taking shape. 

In the 1990s Turkey was confronted with two courses: 
the first gave priority to national security, as advocated 
by the military; and the second course, advocated by the 
business world, gave priority to trade and the economy. 
The first course was gaining greater weight in Turkey, 
largely due to the internal issues such as the conflict in the 
southeast and the rise of political Islam as well as regional 
conflicts and instability. The perception was that the prob- 








lems with the Western countries were due to the Sévres 
Peace Treaty (signed after World War I) being made a 
topical issue once again. 


The Leadership 

The instability ofthe 1990s wiiee the tenure of Tansu 

Çiller as minister of foreign affairs (who pushed matters 

relating to the ministry to the background), the very short 

tenure of Murat Karayalçın as minister, and Necmettin 

Erbakan’s efforts to veer from Turkey's traditional foreign 

policy. Demirel, as president from 1993 to 2000, appeared 

more active in foreign affairs than when he himself had 
been prime minister, He developed a personal friendship 
with the leaders of the Central Asian and Caucasus repub- 
lics, above all with Heydar Aliyev. He also had an affin- 
ity with the leaders of numerous Balkan, Middle Eastern, 
and Western countries that he had started in the past and 
developed during the 1990s. ‘This gave him considerable 
scope for action in the field of foreign relations. Unlike 

Özal's foreign policy activities, which showed no regard 

for the positions of the army or the government or by- 

passed them, Demirel's activities were generally designed 
to support the government' policies. 

. In the 1990s new elements in Turkish foreign policy 
ere the energy and pipeline contracts, which allowed 
ew organizations to get involved in foreign policy, if only 

within a restricted field. In this context, the Ministry of 
nergy as well as Botaş (the state's pipeline operating 

company) and the Turkish Petroleum Company (TPAO) 
became active players, especially at the stage when pipe- 
line contracts were being awarded and in connection with 
the transport of Caspian oil and gas. In some instances 
these organizations even clashed with the MFA over areas 
of responsibility. 


B. The Legal Background 

of Turkish Foreign Policy 
‘The process of elaborating Turkish foreign policy is regu- 
lated by the Constitution and relevant laws. In the legal 
dimension of this process a prominent place is accorded 
to the competent institutions and organs as well as to the 
arrangements regarding treaty making, treaty ratification, 
and declaration of war. 

Among the principal organs responsible for elaborat- 
ing foreign policy are the government and the MFA. The 
president and the TGNA also figure also among the re- 
sponsible organs. 

The government and the MEA: the government 
is the organ charged in the Constitution (article 112/1) 
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with elaborating and executing the foreign policy of the 
country and bearing the legal and political responsibility 
for all decisions made. In carrying out foreign policy the 
government acts in accordance with its political tendency 
and within the framework of the party and government 
programs, Naturally, the government must conform with 
the Constitution and the regime in the decisions it makes 
and the policies it pursues. 

In the field of execution, the most important organ 
is the MFA. ‘This ministry's duties are specified in the 


“following laws: Law No. 1173, dated 5 June 1969, entitled 


“Implementation and Coordination of International Re- 
lations”; Decree No. 206 (with the force of law), dated 
8 June 1984, entitled “Organization and Duties of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs”; and Law No. 4.009, dated 24 
June 1994, entitled “Law on the Structure and Duties of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.” The MFA's competence 
and duties are described as follows: in article 2/a, “Jel 
xecute foreign policy in accordance with the principles 
set out by the government and conduct the Turkish Re- 
public’s relations with foreign countries and international 
organizations"; in article 2/b, "[c]arry out the prepara- 
tory work for the determination of the Turkish Repub- 
lic's foreign policy, put forward proposals, conduct and 
coordinate the foreign policy to be determined"; in ar- 
ticle 2/d, "conduct negotiations with foreign states and 
organizations"; in article 2/e, "ensure that the activities 
of other ministries and organizations are in conformity 
with foreign policy"; in article 2/f, "secure the confor- 
mity of financial, economic, and technical negotiations 
with foreign policy and, when necessary,...participate 
in the negotiations"; in article 2/h, "carry out the duties 
of representation, as the competent authority, at foreign 
states and international organizations"; and in article 2/i, 
“monitor developments in foreign states and international 
organizations and their interaction with one another” 

The president of the Republic: the authority of the 
president in the field of foreign affairs is mostly ofa formal 
kind and relates to ratification of treaties and declaration 
of war, 

Under article 104 of the Constitution, the president 
has the power to ratify and proclaim treaties. Before the 
president can exercise this power, the TGNA must pass 
a law approving the treaty. Among the president's powers 
are “to send the representatives of the Turkish state to 
foreign states and to receive the representatives of foreign 
states to the Turkish Republic.” , 

Under articles 92 and 104, the president also has the 
power to decide on the use of the Turkish armed forces. 
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Article 104, on the president's duties and powers, provides 
that "the president exercises the powers of commander- 
in-chief ofthe Turkish armed forces on behalf ofthe Turk- 
ish Grand National Assembly,” while article 92 provides 
that “if the country suffers a sudden armed attack when 
the Turkish Grand National Assembly is on holiday or in 
recess and it becomes necessary to use armed force im- 
mediately, the president can make a decision on the use of 
the Turkish armed forces.” 

The TGNA: the role of the TGNA in the elaboration 
of foreign policy consists in the ratification of treaties, 
declaration of war and the use of force, the budgetary de- 
bates, and the activities of the parliamentary committee 
on foreign affairs. 

As noted earlier, the TGNA passes a law approving 
an international treaty after it has been signed. Under the 
provisions of article 90/a of the Constitution, however, 
"[a]greements regulating economic, commercial, or tech- 
nical relations ofa duration ofless than one year enter into 
force upon proclamation, provided they do not impose 
financial obligations on the state or bring changes to the 
personal status or the property rights of Turks in foreign 
countries.” The following exceptions are foreseen in article 
90/3 of the Constitution: "Implementation agreements 
based on an international treaty and economic, commer- 
cial, technical, or administrative treaties signed on the ba- 
sis of powers granted by law need not be approved by the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly; however, economic 
and commercial treaties and those relating to the rights 
of private individuals entered into under this provision 
cannot come into force before promulgation.” Under Law 
No. 244, the MFA has the duty to prepare the draft of the 
law on approving a treaty. The draft is adopted by the as- 
sembly without amendments (‘Tanér, pp. 324—26). 

Under article 87 of the Constitution, the TGNA has 
the power, inter alia, to declare war. Article 92 provides 
that “[w]hen sanctioned by international law, the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly has the power to declare a state 
of war, to authorize the sending of Turkish armed forces 
to foreign countries in circumstances other than when al- 
liances to which Turkey is a party or international cour- 
tesy require the sending of armed forces, and to authorize 
the stationing of foreign armed forces in Turkey.” 

In addition to the ratification of treaties, the TGNA’s 
activities in the sphere of foreign policy include the gov- 
ernment’s briefing of the assembly on foreign policy de- 
velopments and holding general debates from time to 
time on foreign policy. The main activity in this field con- 
sists of the foreign policy debates in the committees on 


foreign relations and the budget. The debates in the com- 
mittee on foreign relations involve examining the texts 
of treaties, whereas the debates in the budget committee 
can get very heated, with governments having to defend 
their foreign policy and replying to criticism through the 
minister. Since the 1990s the committee on foreign rela- 
tions has been following developments more closely and 
demanding more information from the government and 
the MFA. 
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The Time of Liberation o 





Table 1-1. The Administration of the Period 1919-1923 


HEADSOFSTATE 





Sultan Mehmet VI 
(Vahideddin) (in İstanbul) 
(3 July 1918-1 Nov. 1922) 


TGNA President 

Mustafa Kemal Paşa 
[Atatürk] (in Ankara) 

(24 Apr. 1920-29 Oct. 1923) 





GOVERNMENTS 





MINISTERS OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


SECRETARIES- 
GENERAL OF MFA 





Ahmet İzzet Paşa [Furgac] 
Government 
(14 Oct. 1918-11 Nov. 1918) 


Ahmet Tevfik Paşa [Okday] 
Government 
(12 Nov. 1918-3 Mar. 1919) 


Damat Mehrnet Ferit Paga 
Government 
(4 Mar. 1919-2 Oct. 1919) 


Ali Riza Paga Government 
(3 Oct. 1919-7 Mar. 1920) 


Salih Hulusi Paga Government 
(8 Mar. 1920-4 Apr. 1920) 


Damat Mehmet Ferit Paga 
Government 
(5 Apr, 1920-17 Oct. 1920) 


Ahmet Tevfik Paşa [Okday] 
Government 
(18 Oct. 1920-4 Nov. 1922) 


Provisional Executive Committee 
President: M. Kemal Paşa | Atatürk) 
(25 Apr. 1920-2 May 1920) 


First Executive Council 
Prime Minister: M. Kemal Paşa [Atatürk] 
(3 May 1920-23 Jan. 1921) 


Second Executive Council 
Prime Minister: M, Fevzi Paşa [Çalmak] 
(24 Jan. 1921-18 May 1921) 


‘Third Executive Council 
Prime Minister: M, Fevzi Paşa [Çakmak] 
(19 May 1921-9 July 1922) 


Fourth Executive Council 
Prime Minister: Hüseyin Rauf Bey [Orbay] 
(12 July 1922-4 Aug. 1923) 


Fifth Executive Council 
Prime Minister: Ali Fethi Bey | Okyar) 
(14 Aug. 1923-29 Oct. 1923) 





Ahmet Nâbi Bey 
(14 Oct. 1918-11 Nov. 1918) 


Mustafa Reşit Paga 
(12 Nov. 1918-23 Feb. 1919) 


Yusuf Franko Paşa 
(24 Feb. 1919-3 Mar, 1919) 


Damat Mehmet Ferit Paşa 
(4 Mar. 1919-2 Oct. 1919) 


Mustafa Reşit Paşa 
(3 Oct. 1919-8 Feb. 1920) 


Abdüllatif Safâ Bey 
(9 Feb. 1920-4 Apr. 1920) 


Damat Mehmet Ferit Paşa 
(5 Apr. 1920-17 Oct. 1920) 


Abdüllatif Safâ Bey 
(18 Oct, 1920-13 June 1921) 


Ahmet İzzet Paşa | Furgaç| 
(14 June 1921-4 Nov. 1922) 





Bekir Sami Bey [Kunduh] 
(3 May 1920-12 May 1921) 


Suad Bey [Davaz] 
(30 Apr. 1920- 
27 Aug. 1923) 


Yusuf Kemal Bey | Tengirşenk| 
(16 May 1921-25 Oct. 1922) 


Mustafa İsmet Paşa (İnönü) 


(26 Oct. 1922-22 Nov. 1924) Tevfik Kamil Bey 


[Koperler] 
(3 Sept. 1923- 
9 Nov. 1925) 





Sources; Sina Akşin, İstanbul Hükümetleri ve Milli Mücadele, vols. 1 and 2 (istanbul: Cem Yayınevi, 1992); Utkan Kocatürk, Atatürk ve Türkiye Cumhuriyeti Tarihi Kronolojisi, 
1918-38, 2nd ed. (Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu, 1988); Sinan Kuneralp, Son Dönem Osmanlı Erkan ve Ricali, 1839-1922 (istanbul: İsis, 1999); Zeki Sarıhan, Kurtuluş Savaşı 
Günlüğü, 4 vols. (Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu, 19 93). i 
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Appraisal of the Period. 


1. THE INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 

AND DYNAMICS . . : 

As we shall see in the section on "Ihe Domestic Envi- 
ronment and Dynamics" below, Anatolia was in terrible 
shape as the War of Liberation got underway. The Allies, 
however, who had imposed Sévres on the Ottomans, were 
themselves not in such a good position to put further 
pressure on Anatolia after the cessation of hostilities. 

First, Britain, France, and Italy had internal prob- 
lems. Britain was facing difficulties in India, Egypt, and 
especially Ireland in the form of independence move- 
ments. It also had problems in the Middle East because 
of independence promises made to Arabs but not kept. 
(When Dr. Riza Nur, one of the three representatives of 
the Ankara government in Lausanne, reminded Britain of 
Ireland at the Lausanne Conference, the Irish republicans 
sent him messages of appreciation [Nur, vol. 3, p. 1063].) 
At the same time, Britain was dealing with labor unrest. 
Furthermore, David Lloyd George, who gave unreserved 
backing to Greece, had serious differences with his for- 
eign secretary, George Nathaniel Curzon. Lord Curzon 
feared that allowing Greece to expand unduly in Anatolia 
would hinder the restoration of peace, while his defense 
secretary, Winston Churchill, felt that a friendly Turkey 
could be useful as a shield against the Bolsheviks (Hale, 
p. 49). France was preoccupied with the general strike and 
the actions of both the Catholic and Communist trade 
unions. Italy was embroiled in the Fascist takeover of the 
country following the march on Rome of the Black Shirts 
on 28 October 1922. 

Second, the Allies also had serious differences among 
themselves. Britain’s attempt to appropriate the territories 
that had been promised to France and Italy in 1916 and 
1917 alienated both countries. Italy was active in the Adri- 
atic and in Antalya without consulting Britain, while Brit- 
ain was punishing Italy by allowing Greece to grab Izmir, 
which had been promised to Italy. Meanwhile France was 
concerned about Britain’s obstruction of French plans to 
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tie down Germany with punitive terms. It also reacted 
sharply to Britain's occupation of Mosul and subsequently 
of Antep in 1918, both of which had been assigned to 
France in the Sykes-Picot partition plan. In the end both 
France and Italy were reduced to seeking nothing more 
than concession agreements and privileges in Anatolia 
and thus abandoning Britain in its confrontation with An- 
kara (Box 1-1). In this situation Greece was left to its own 
devices as it advanced in Anatolia. 

Third, an antiwar atmosphere was building in all 
three countries. The people were tired of war and could 
see no justification for the Anatolia operation. Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch declared that it would take twenty-one 
divisions to subdue the Turks and that such a force was 
just not available. The solHiers had been told that they had 
won “the war that was to end all wars" and now looked 
forward to demobilization (Hale, p. 48). 

Fourth, the Treaty of Sévres took no account of the 
USSR. After 1920, however, the Bolsheviks bad gained 
control of Russia, The Allies had tried to nip the revolu- 
tion in the bud through armed intervention, fomenting 
civil war and imposing an embargo. Now the Bolsheviks 
were seeking a way to relieve the Allied pressure. When 
V. L Lenin prevailed in his debate with M.N. Roy (Box1-11 
below), the theoretical hurdles preventing Soviet aid to 
Ankara had been cleared. 

Another very important event that took place in the 
international environment was the proclamation of U.S, 
president Woodrow Wilson's Fourteen Points in 1919. 
This document upset the colonialist powers Britain and 
France, because it sought to prevent secret diplomacy 
and defended the principles of self-determination and 
nationality. These principles, and especially point 12, were 
used by Ankara to justify demands for full independence. 
When Gen. James Harbord came to Anatolia, he saw point 
12 featured on placards that M. Kemal ordered displayed. 

Seen from a regional rather than a continental per- 
spective, the most important foreign factor was Britain's 
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Box 1-1. The Road Leading to Concessions 


The first debt contracted by the Ottomans was to finance the 
Crimean War (1854). Because of a lack of discipline in the civil 
service and the attractiveness of borrowing the funds needed 
to cover public expenditures, the practice of contracting foreign 
debts became the financial policy of the state, From 1854 to 1874 
fifteen separate loans were obtained. At the end of the period the 


total debt amounted to over 5,297,000 gold French francs, and a 


the annual interest was approximately 300,000 francs. ` 


To service its foreign debt, the Ottóman “government how .", 
started borrowing from the Galata bankers, "When it became in- : 
capable of even repaying the interest on these loans, it issued the. : 
Ramadan Decree in October 1875, declaring that only 50% of İn.” 
staliments that came due would be paid. In the event, even this. 





undertaking could be met for only three mohths, 
in March 1876 all foreign deht repayments came to an end: 
This was followed by suspension of repayments of domestic loans 


That default signified the bankruptcy of the state, and the Galatà : 


"bankers were allowed to appropriate the tax income for six impo 


tant Items (stamp ‘duty and taxes. levied oh ‘spirits, silk; fish, salt, 


T and tobacto) for ten years, İn 1876 the Rüsum Sitte, administra 
“tion was set MP. to administer this tax operatio 


























Figure 1-1. 24 September 1919: The courthouse at Erzincan (U.S. National Archives). 


determination to prevent any other country from gaining 
supremacy in the Middle East, a region that was becom- 
ing important because of its oil reserves. That is why Brit- 
ain amended the Sykes-Picot Agreement and incurred the 
wrath of France. It also conducted its policy toward An- 
kara with Mosul in mind. In fact one view, not to be taken 
lightly, is that Britain encouraged Greece to invade Ana- 
tolia solely to create a diversion for the Turks. (M. Kemal, 














1.232 of the Treaty of Sèvres. Today these concessions com 


When repayments of foreign debts were delayed after 
Rüsumr-ı Sitte came into operation, foreign creditors pressed the 
government to issue the Muharrem Decree in December 1881. 
This decree set up the Ottoman Public Debt Administration. The 
Galata bankers received bonds and relinquished the receipts of the 
Rüsum- Sitte to the Düyun- Umumiye, The Düyun- Umumiye set 
about collecting taxes and started repaying the creditors of the. 


"Ottoman Empire. In order to increase the yield of. tobacco taxes, l 
“which were the easiest to collect, à monopoly known as the Régie. 


Administration was established in 1884 to take over the Pane bs 


-tion of tobacco. goods. 


. dn this situation the Ottomans were deptved of funds to i 


x carry Out public services. The solution was to grant concessions: A 


private firm was granted a concession to carry out a public’ service i i 


“for a given period, usually as à monopoly. The distributión of water : 
io 'eleciricity è and the operation < of tramways and £ shipping can be E 
“Cited as examples.. x 





“The hext step of this Ottomah bankruptey pidcess was ‘article » 
inthe i 
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the master tactician, sent a Turk- 
ish unit under the command of 
"Ozdemir Bey" [a remarkable 
Teşkilat-ı Mahsusa member, real 
name: Ali Şefik el Misri] to Re- 
vanduzin northern Iraq to harass 
the British. This unit scored an 
unexpected success by opening 
the road to Suleymaniyah on 12 
August 1922. It took no less than 
the Royal Air Force to check the 
progress of this unit.) It should 
not be seen as an accident that 
the treaty establishing a man- 
date signed by Britain with Iraq's 
King Faisal I on 10 October 1922 
coincided with the armistice 
agreement signed in Mudanya 
on 11 October 1922 (Picard et al., 


pp. 29-30). 


II. THE DOMESTIC ENVIRONMENT 

AND DYNAMICS 
When the War of Liberation started in 1919, Turkey had 
practically no resources to carry out such a struggle. All 
of its rudimentary industry and most of its trade were 
concentrated in a few coastal centers then under foreign 


occupation. It took twenty-two hours to go by train from 
Ankara to Eskigehir, a distance covered in three and a half 
hours by regular train today. The country was not even 
producing nails, so used nails had to be straightened and 
reused. i 


-Alongside the dire economic situation, Anatolia was * 


the scene of constant warfare and insurgency. Because 
Ankara was unable to deal with this, it had tọ seek the 
help of friendly guerrillas. Meanwhile the Anatolian peas- 
ants were under the negative influence of a fatwa by the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam (chief religious authority) condemning 
the War of Liberation. M. Kemal was compelled to seek 
counter-fatwas from Anatolian muftis, who declared that 
the struggle was to save the caliph-sultan and Islam. — . 

Above all, the Anatolian peasants were completely 
exhausted and war weary after having had to fight with- 
out interruption since 1911. Furthermore, Anatolia was 
notan integrated market, so feelings of national solidarity 
were not able to draw on shared economic interest. (Even 
a basic commodity like wheat, which should have been 
coming from Konya, a town in central Anatolia, was be- 
ing imported from the Crimea.) As a result, even those 
soldiers who had not deserted would disperse after a skir- 
mish and return to their villages in the belief that the war 
had been won (Selek, p. 120). The independence tribunals 
had been set up during the war to combat desertions, The 
people were more likely to join insurrections than to join 
the War of Liberation (Selek, p. 65). 

Asfor the notables (rich and influential landowners/ 
traders in rural cities and towns), their loyalty belonged 
to their locality rather than to the nation. Associations 
such as the Redd-i Hhak, which they had set up with the 
help of Union and Progress officers, were striving for the 
liberation of their region or locality. They were unable to 
think on a national scale or to entertain the national vi- 
sion of the intelligentsia as represented by M. Kemal, Nor 
did they have the administrative skills (such as the use of 
the telegraph) to realize such a vision. As a matter of fact, 
this was to render the task of the intelligentsia easier and 
was to provide them with "relative internal autonomy” 
both during the War of Liberation and subsequently (Box 
Intro-6 above). 

In addition to its political will, two events pushed 
Ankara into engaging in a struggle for independence in 
these difficult circumstances: the occupation of Izmir by 
Greece in May 1919 and the establishment of Armenia in 
the eastern provinces under the Treaty of Sévres in 1920. 

‘The exports of all Anatolia, not just the western part, 
were channeled through the port of İzmir. Its closure 
would be extremely harmful for Turkey. Furthermore, the 
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occupier was Greece, a "former subject" with a different 
religion. After the occupation the local Greek population 
engaged in jubilant demonstrations, which aroused anxi- 
ety among the notables, The lack of response by the sultan 
to the occupation was an eye opener to the public. In these 
circumstances it became easier for M. Kemal to influence 
the clerics and the public who followed them. ‘The mes- 
sage was that “the sultan is a prisoner and action must be 
taken on his behalf” Throughout the War of Liberation, 
M. Kemal was to refer constantly to liberation and salva- 
tion (kurtuluş) but never to restructuring (kuruluş) or the 
reforms he was contemplating (these two terms are bor- 
rowed from Bülent Tanör). M. Kemal achieved victory in 
the War of Liberation through shrewd coalitions that he 
entered into with the notables, Islam, Communists, alter- 
native military leaders, Unionists (the Union and Prog- 
ress Party members), Kurds, Circassians, and others. He 
was to break with all of these groups when the time came, 
with the exception of the notables. 

The issue of Armenia was even more important in 


_triggering the War of Liberation. First, the establishment 


of Armenia, next to Russia and with access to the Black 
Sea, was a source of major concern. Second, the property 
of the Armenians who had been deported in 1915 (Box 
1-2) had been appropriated by the local notables, who did 
not want to give up this property (article 144 ofthe Trdaty 
of Sèvres made detailed provisions for the restitutio] of 
this property). It should be noted that no problems arpse 
when the British occupied Antep from 17 December 1918 
to September 1919, but there was stubborn resistance to 
the French occupation on 5 November 1919. ‘This resis- 
tance, known as the “heroic defense of Antep,’ was the 
result of the French using Armenian units in their occupa- 
tion. Third, many Unionists who were involved in the Ar- 
menian deportation had fled istanbul to join the Anato- 
lian resistance, Fourth and most importantly, the creation 
of an Armenian state had greatly upset the Kurds, The 
Kurdish tribal leaders were among the people who had 
appropriated Armenian properties. There was also bad 
blood between the two peoples going back to the time of 
the Hamidiye Regiments of 1890 (Box 7-33 in Section 7). 
In addition, the Kurdish elite could see that the ben- 
efits envisaged for them in articles 62-64 of the Treaty of 
Sévres would be curtailed because of Armenia. The au- 
tonomous Kurdistan was described in article 62 as being 
south of the southern border of Armenia, In other words, 
in all the provinces of eastern Anatolia (with the excep- 
tion of Van) the Kurds, who were much more numerous 
than the Armenians, would live under the administra- 
tion of Christian Armenians, who had been their vassals 
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Box 1-2. The Deportation of the Armenians 


in the heat of World War I, in 1915, the Ottoman administration or- 
dered its Armenians to leave their homes to be deported to Syria, 
then an Ottoman province. The reason cited was the support that 
they had provided to advancing Russian armies in the northeast. 
The situation had deeper roots, actually. The Armenian popu- 
lation, once called the "Loyal Nation," had become the "Armenian 


Question" of the Ottoman Empire at least since the 1878 Berlin 
Treaty. Living under ever-increasing pressure from the Muslim’ 
population in eastern Anatolia from 1860s on (see Box 7-33 in Sec- 
tion 7), the Anatolian Armenians had demanded reforms, but the. 
disintegrating empire was unable to comply. This permitted the .. 


Great Powers to exploit the situation to intervene in the domestic 


affairs of the Ottomans, which turned the Armenians into a Trojan . 
Horse in the eyes of the Muslim people and the administration.” 
The question had eventually become the very “Eastern Question" ` 
itself: the struggle among European powers and Russia over who. .: 


would get the best partion of the spoils of the empire: As a rule, 


the Armenians (actually, non-Muslims) of the empire endured dis- ` 
crimination; but by the 1890s.some Western- educated Armenian 


had organized secret societies and began opposing Ottoman, 
thoritles. This included attacking neighboring Müslim commun 
ties, partly for self-defense and partly in an effort to simulate th 


"Bulgarian model": to attract first the reaction of the empire: and " 
then the attention of the European powers, which would help to... : 


make the community first autonomous and then independent. 
“Preparations for the deportation ` were carried out by Unio 
‘and Progress leaders during the war without informing the gov 





ernment, at a time when the Ottoman parliament Was'also dis-: 
solved on 1 Match 1915. Right after the Armenian rebellion i in Van... 
(eastern Anatolia, 20 April 1915), and during the Gallipoli crisis in... i 
the northwest (the ‘Dardanelles battle of 19 February-18 ‘March M 
i9 the Gallipoli landíng of 25 Apri-20 December), the Union: and a 
“© Progress government issued the decree of 24 April 1915;: órdering : ' 
. the arrest of Armenian leadérs i in İstanbul and the dosing down of. 
their organizations. This Was followed on 27 May by; à "provisional 
- “ deportation law ‘authorizing i ‘the army "to ‘deport and resettle the 


inhabitants of ‘villages and towns who contravene ES regüla 
tions, engage in espionage, or commit treason.” 
| _ Deportation, especially i in time of Wi 


^ the ‘deportation | included not’ only Armeniat 









. wartime to a ‘location where ye could not fiar. the Wat ‘ef 
— Consequently, it was neither ‘planned nor Meo. moti 








“as such: 


not just in the war zones in the east but throughout Anatolia and 
even in Thrace and was not confined to men but included women -` 
and children. Killings occurred en route and in some places took 
the form of organized massacres. In any event, travel on foot from 
Anatolia to Syria was likely to result in \ death, especially for the ; 
elderly and the children... © -` in 
Those who hold the contra view ali the crucial : role D 
played by the lamentable circumstances of the war. and. the j pré: 
vailing social psychology that the empire was coming apart. The 
claim that the responsibility cannot be ascribed to an already di 
solved parliament orto a ‘government that was ‘dragged. into: 
war, without even being informed, by this hypernationalist n 
within the central committee of Union and Progress. Those who 
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for centuries. As Armenia grew larger, it would be at the 
expense of their autonomous region, which had the po- 
tential to become fully independent. This secured firm 


Kurdish support for the War of Liberation, given that. 


Turks and Kurds had the sultan-caliph as their common 
denominator. The only major exception is the Koçgiri in- 
surrection of 1921, brought about by the Kürdistan Teali 
Cemiyeti (a Kurdish association in İstanbul). As a mat- 
ter of fact, the War of Liberation, with its congresses and 
hostilities with the adversaries, started in the east. Its first 
military victories and diplomatic successes would be over 
Armenia (the Gümrü Treaty of 2 December 1920). 


IIl. THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE PERIOD 
‘This was an extraordinary period, when a struggle was be- 


ing conducted for survival. Consequently, there was only - 


one foreign policy objective: ensuring independence. . 
Nevertheless, the concept of independence was re- 
flected in the foreign policy with great care and realism. 
An effort was made to minimize friction with the major 
Western. powers and to present the situation as one of 
resistance to the Greek army's occupation of Turkey. In 
this we can detect the influence ofthe basic philosophy of 
Turkey's Westernized elite as well as the realism and tacti- 
cal skills of M. Kemal, which resulted in maximum use of 
international balances in the War of Liberation. 


A. Independence Based on Realism 
‘The first thing to note about the foreign policy of the War 
of Liberation is that it was a revisionist policy. 

This revisionism did not conform to the standards 
of the period, however. First, the Turkish revisionists 
knew where and when to stop; the borders they aspired 
to attain were rational and realistic. That is why the order 
achieved at Lausanne is the only one that has survived to 
this day. Second, the revisionism of the Anatolian move- 
ment turned to the maintenance of the status quo imme- 
diately after Lausanne. This was reflected in general sat- 
isfaction with the gains and policies aiming at domestic 
consolidation. Third, this was not an “anti-system” type of 
revisionism, a very important feature from the viewpoint 
of international relations. It did not challenge the political 
supremacy of the West (like Nazi Germany) or capitalism 
(like the Soviet Union). This secured it freedom from the 
opposition of the major powers. The National Pact re- 
flected this different approach. This text underpinning the 
Republic of Turkey has six articles. Articles 1 and 6 rep- 
resented revisionism, and the rest reflected the different 
nature of this revisionism. 
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Revisionism and the Status Quo 
in the National Pact 

The National Pact (MM in the Turkish acronym) was the 
first official document revealing the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the revisionism of the Anatolian revolution. This 
document was adopted and signed at a closed sitting of 
the nationalist Felah-ı Vatan group of the Ottoman par- 


pi 


.liament on 28 January 1920 and was adopted on 17 Feb- 


ruary by the parliament (Meclis-i Mebusan; Chamber of 
Deputies) and released to the press (Turan, pp. 86-89). 
The MM, also referred to as the National Oath, based 


.. the integrity and the independence of the country on the 


principles set out at the Erzurum and Sivas congresses 
of 1919: 


Article 1: The fate of the territories of the Otto- 
man state and especially the places with an Arab 
majority and those occupied by enemy forces at 
the time of the 30 October 1918 armistice agree- 
ment shall be decided by a free vote of the inhab- 
itants of these territories. All of the lands within 
and outside the 1918 armistice lines, inhabited 
by people attached to one another on the basis 
of religion, custom, and aspirations, harboring 
mutual feelings of respect and sacrifice, and 
representing the Ottoman-Muslim majority re- 
spectful of their racial and social rights and the 
condition of their districts, represent a whole 
that can under no pretext be separated from one 
another in practice or in law. 

Article 2: When the inhabitants of the three 
districts (Kars, Ardahan, Batum] that chose to 
return to the fatherland by popular vote achieve 
their freedom, we can accept that, if necessary, 
they resort to the vote once again. 

Article 3: The legal status of Western Thrace, 
which is to be settled at the Turkish peace treaty, 
shall be decided by the free vote of its inhabitants. 

Article 4: The security of the seat of the Is- 
lamic Caliphate and the Sultanate and the capital 
of the Ottoman government, istanbul, as well as 
the Sea of Marmara shall be free from any threat. 
With this proviso, the unanimous decision of all 
states, including ours, to ensure access to world 
trade and transit through the Straits will be con- 
sidered valid. 

l Article 5: We shall respect and guarantee the 
rights of minorities based on the principles con- 
tained in the treaties concluded between the Al- 
lies and their adversaries, on condition that the 
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Map 1-1. One of the Maps Showing 
the Extent of the National Pact 


Muslim minorities in neighboring countries will 
enjoy the same rights. 

Article 6: To achieve our national and eco- 
nomic development, and to manage our affairs 
in a contemporary and orderly way, we must 
enjoy, like all states, unfettered independence 
and freedom as the basis of our present and fu- 
ture existence. Consequently, we are against all 
limitations that would hinder our political, judi- 
ciary, and financial development. The conditions 
for the repayment of our debts shall not violate 
these principles. 


(Actually, the National Pact consists of seven articles 
after the preamble. Article 7 was the "Punitory Pact,’ 
which was approved for the purpose of punisbing those 


involved in war crimes. The article called for "an investiga- . 


tion of those members of the cabinet and their associates 
who, starting from the crises that led to the Great War up 
to the convening of parliament, were responsible for en- 
tering the war and, by their actions in directing the war 
effort and their general conduct of domestic and foreign 
policy, brought harm to the state and the nation.” This 
article, also known as the "separate article, was subse- 
quently allowed to lapse because it dealt with an internal 
issue [ Turan, p. 86], while MM's main thrust was directed 
abroad, and also because it was considered ill-advised to 
allude to the issue of the Armenian deportation at a time 
when the question of creating a "Greater Armenia" was 
being mooted.) 

It will be seen that articles 1 and 6 dealt with the 
country’s independence and territorial integrity. That 





was the foundation of the MM, 
and it was thoroughly revisionist. 
In the 1960s certain commenta- 
tors claimed that the War of Lib- 
eration was not launched against 
the occupiers but rather against 
the minorities and that it was a 
strictly Turkish-Greek war. At the 
Sivas Congress, however, M. Ke- 
mal amended the third resolution 
of the Erzurum Congress, which 
stated: "All occupations and inter- 
ventions will be interpreted as an 
attempt to establish a Greek and 
an Armenian state,’ revealing his 
intention to oppose all occupiers. 
The comprehensive nature of the 
War of Liberation also became 
apparent when the name of the Association for the De- 
fense ofthe Rights ofthe Eastern Provinces established at 
Erzurum was changed to the Association for the Defense 
of the Rights of Anatolia and Rumeli (signifying Euro- 
pean Turkey) at Sivas. 

M. Kemal gave a very restrictive interpretation of the 
firstarticle ofthe MM, however, signifying his intention to 
pull back the frontiers rather than to push them outward. 
As we have seen, article 1 used the phrase “within and out- 
side of the 1918 armistice lines" M. Kemal discarded the 
"and outside of" portion. After a certain date all MM texts 
read "within the armistice line" (Tungay, p. 12). M. Ke- 
mal went even further in interpreting the armistice line: 
"Is there such a line? No. When we met at the Erzurum 
Congress, we felt such a line should exist, thinking of the 
fatherland. At that time, we said, the line we control will 
be our border” (TBMM, p. 354). This restrictive inter- 
pretation was due to M. Kemal's concern about being ac- 
cused in the future of failing to attain the MM s objectives. 
It was also a reflection ofhis uncompromising realism. 

The other articles of the MM demonstrate the will to 
abide by the basic principles of the international system. 
In articles 2 and 3 the then-fashionable method of holding 
a plebiscite is accepted, even though there were Turkish 
majorities in those districts. In article 4 freedom of navi- 
gation in the Straits is upheld, which was an important is- 
sue for international capitalism. Finally, article 5 includes _ 
a pledge to respect minority rights. In fact, by accepting 
"the principles contained in the treaties concluded be- 
tween the Allies and their adversaries,” article 5 accepts 
the standard for defining a minority: racial, linguistic, and 
religious. This article was to cause considerable difficulty 





for the Turkish delegation at the Lausanne Conference in 
its efforts to confine the concept of a minority exclusively 
to non-Muslims. 


B. Westernism Based on Balance 

In conformity with the traditional Ottoman line, Turkey's 
War of Liberation, though waged against the West, did 
not lead to a split with the West. The goal of Westerniza- 
tion was manifest among the intellectuals (aydınlar) even 
as the war was being waged against the West. Turkey con- 
tinuously sought contacts with the West while the war 
with Greece was raging on. Not even the West beyond the 
Atlantic was neglected. A cable was sent from Sivas to the 
U.S. inviting it to send in a delegation. The message went 


to all the West, and in particular to Britain, that the new - 


Turkey would shun communism and remain in the capi- 
talist camp. This was done at the İzmir Economy Congress 
in February and March 1923, at a time when the Lausanne 
Conference was deadlocked. 'Ihis message was received 
with huge satisfaction in the West, where the trauma of 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 was still fresh and the fear 
of its spread pervasive. 

The Westernism of the War of Liberation was used 
with great tactical skill and in full awareness of the pre- 
vailing balances. M. Kemal accomplished this in two basic 
ways: using the West against the West and the Soviets 
against the West, 


The West versus the West 

M. Kemal took maximum advantage of the rivalries 
within the Western camp and played one Western coun- 
try against another. When France's Syrian commissioner 
Georges Picot called in Ankara on his way to Paris on 5-6 
December 1920, M. Kemal informed him that he was will- 
ing "to accept a French economic mandate encompassing 
all of Anatolia” Meanwhile Gen. James Harbord's delega- 
tion, which had been sent to Anatolia by U.S. president 
Wilson in the fall of 1919 to explore the question of an Ar- 
menian mandate, reported after a meeting that M. Kemal 
"expressed a preference for an American mandate" and 
that, "if possible, he wás ready to accept American aid" 
(Helmreich, pp. 139 and 151). In similar fashion Ankara 
representative Bekir.Sami had distributed economic con- 
cessions at the London Conference in March 1921. M. Ke- 
mal himself proposed to Henri Franklin-Bouillon when 
they met in Ankara in October 1921 that France be granted 
99-year concessions to extract chromium, iron, and sil- 
ver. In addition, the well- known Chester concession was 
granted to an American company while the Lausanne ne- 
gotiations were going on (Box 1-3). 
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Box 1-3. The Chester Project 
Retired U.S. admiral Colby M. Chester.soügh 
cession in 1911 for a main line linkin 
tending to the port.of Yumurt 
| and Kirkuk. This request was feje 
ment. Colby's son renewed. the Teque 
ference got underway, and ana 
its terms, all investments. int ie 
ports would become’ the property’ ( 
in ninety-nine years, but'i in the 
kilometers of the railroad. on 
exclusively by the concession hol 
would be given the right to build .and 
Although the TGNA: approved th 
1922, it was never implemented, 51 hi com me 
was on the oil fields of, Mosu i 





In the 1960s some commentators came to the conclu- 
sion that “the War of Liberation was not anti-imperialist,” 
based on the granting of concessions. In reality, however, 
all of these concessions remained on paper and were de- 
signed to split France and Italy from Britain and the U.S. 
from all three, to prevent the formation of a united West- 
ern front. As a matter of fact, the Italians evacuated Anta- 
lya in July 1921, and the French left Cilicia on 20 October 
1921, leaving the British alone in Anatolia. This was a tre- 
mendous relief for Ankara. 


The Soviets versus the West 
The Anatolia movement also used the Soviets as a balanc- 
ing factor to counter the Western occupation. 

The arms and financial assistance coming from the 
Soviets constituted an important material resource un- 
derpinning the War of Liberation. As the first state to rec- 
ognize the National Pact, the Soviet Union gave Ankara 
a big diplomatic boost. But the greatest benefit of So- 
viet friendship during the war was that it kept the West 
from pushing Turkey too hard out of fear of the spread of 
communism. 

Although each side needed the other, it was not easy 
to establish this relationship. Ankara was wary of Moscow 
for historical and ideological reasons. Moscow knew that 
tight relations with Ankara would delay the normaliza- 
tion of its own relations with the West. It was well aware 
that M. Kemal’s movement had nothing to do with social- 
ism and that phrases that he frequently uttered such as 
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“imperialism will destroy us,’ "capitalism will devour us, 
and “the downtrodden nations will one day obliterate the 
oppressors” were pure rhetoric. Moscow was hoping that 
M. Kemal could be bypassed and that it would become 
influential in Anatolia through the Turkish Communist 
Party. 

The Soviets only signed the March 1921 treaty with 
Ankara after they had succeeded in reaching a trade agree- 
ment with Britain and after coming to the conclusion that 
Kemal's movement would be able to cope with leftist ele- 
ments in Anatolia and also with Greece. As a matter of 
fact, this treaty was signed after Mustafa Suphi (the Com- 
munist leader) and his friends were murdered in January 
1921, after Ethem the Circassian was beaten (Box 1-15 be- 
low), and after the first Battle of İnönü had been fought 
and won (Hale, pp. 50-51). 

'The Turkish policy during the War of Liberation can 
be summarized as saying "no to communism, yes to the 
Soviets.” Through this policy the West was both checked 
and reassured. The London Conference was convened on 
21 February. The delegation of the TGNA reached Mos- 
cow on 17 February and signed the treaty with the Soviets 
on 16 March. On 14 April Britain notified Greece of its 
neutrality in the war and subsequently banned the sale of 
weapons to the Greeks. 
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The Armistice ot Mudros 


Signed on 30 October 1918, the Armistice of Mudros sig- 
naled the end of the war for the Ottoman Empire. 


No conditions were set for the negotiation of a peace 


treaty,:so the document signified the unconditional sur- 
render of the Ottoman Empire. The British commander in 
the Aegean, S. A. G. Calthorpe, had received orders to con- 
duct the negotiation of the armistice document without 
reference to his French counterpart, Admiral Jean Amet. 
Consequently, the negotiations at Mudros were an exclu- 
sively British-Ottoman affair, In the final document the 
British made changes from what had been envisaged ear- 
lier. For example, Cilicia (Mersin, Adana, and areas farther 
to the east that were in the French sphere of influence) was 
originally supposed to have been evacuated by the Otto- 
mans tight away, but it was now accepted that some forces 
would be kept there to ensure Jaw and order. Similarly, 
the Allies were originally supposed to have had the right 
immediately to occupy all important strategic locations, 
whereas the signed document provided for such occupa- 
tion only when “a situation arose that would pose a danger 
to the security of the Allies” (Helmreich, pp. 1-2). Mudros 
represented the first clash ofinterests among the Allies. 

The armistice document consisted of twenty-five ar- 
ticles covering the following subjects. 

1. Subjects dealing with the surrender of the army 
and evacuation: “Aside from the units required to control 
the borders and maintain law and order,’ the army would 
immediately be demobilized (article 5). “All warships in 
Turkish waters or in waters under Turkish control” would 
be surrendered (article 6). All troops in the Hijaz, Asir, 
Yemen, Syria, and Iraq would surrender (article 16) along 
with the officers in Tripoli and Bengazi (article 17), and all 
the equipment, weapons, and munitions of the demobi- 
lized army would be disposed of according to the orders 
issued (article 20). —— j 

The withdrawal of troops from “northwestern Iran,” 
“a part of trans-Caucasus" (article 11), and "Cilicia, aside 
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from the forces needed to maintain law and order" (article 
16), was also foreseen. 

2. Facilities to be accorded to the Allies: the Allies 
would have free access to all Turkish ports (article 8) and 
all repair facilities therein (article 9). “[A]part from those 
serving the communications of the Turkish government, 
all wireless telegraph and cable stations" would come 
under Allied control (article 12). "After local require- 
ments have been satisfied, the procurement from Turkish 
sources of coal, petroleum products, and vessels shall be 
facilitated" and their export banned (article 14). In ad- 
dition, "Allied control officers will take charge of all rail- 
roads" (article 15). 

3. Diplomatic subjects: the Ottoman Empire was to 
sever "all relations with the Central Powers" (article 23). 
The treaty called for "the unconditional surrender to the 
Allies in İstanbul of all prisoners of war as well as all de- 
tained or imprisoned Armenians" (article 4) and “the 
eviction, within one month, of all German and Austrian 
soldiers, sailors, and civilians from Turkish territory" (ar- 
ticle 19), with “Turkish prisoners to be held at the disposal 
of the Allied powers” (article 22). 

4. Places to be occupied by the Allies: the fortifica- 
tions of the Straits (article 1); the railroad tunnels in the 
‘Taurus Mountains (article 10); Batumi and Baku (article 
15); and all the ports in Tripoli and Bengazi (article 18). 

5. Places liable to be occupied: this was the core of the 
armistice document. The other articles contained provi- 
sions that would appear in any armistice agreement. But 
the real intention of the Allies became manifest in two 
articles. 

Article 24: “If disturbances occur in the six Armenian 
provinces [‘Vilayat-1 Sitte’ in the Ottoman Turkish text, 
meaning the six provinces in the east], the Allies reserve 
the right to occupy any portion of these provinces,” 

The notorious article 7 extended this right to all of 
the Ottoman territories: “the occupation of any strategic 
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points in the event of a situation arising that threatens the 
security of the Allies.” 

Thus Mudros went beyond the terms of an armistice 
and became a document that enabled the Allies to oc- 
cupy any locality in which they chose to trigger incidents. 
In particular, article 7 rendered all the other provisions 
meaningless and implied “unconditional surrender.’ 

The preamble of the armistice declared: 


The British government, in agreement with its 
allies, has authorized Admiral Sir Somerset Ar- 
thur Gough Calthorpe, British commander-in- 
chief of the Mediterranean region, and the Turk- 
ish [Ottoman] Government has authorized the 
Turkish Minister of the Navy, His Excellency 
Rauf Bey, the Undersecretary of the Turkish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Reşad Hikmet Bey, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Sadullah Bey of the 
Turkish General Staff to decide and to agree on 
the terms of armistice. 


The document then ended with article 25: 


All hostilities between the Allies and Turkey [the 
Ottoman Empire] shall cease as of noon, local 
time, on Thursday, 31 October 1918. 

Done in two copies and signed on 30 Octo- 
ber 1918 on board HMS E. n at the Port 
of Mudros in Limnos. 

Signed: Arthur Calthorpe, Signed. Hüseyin 
Rauf, Reşad Hikmet, Sadullah 


Post-Mudros, Pre-Sévres 
Although hostilities were meant to cease on 31 October 
1918, the Allies failed to comply and did not wait for Sèvres 
to land troops. Using the rationale of article 7, they occu- 
pied various parts of the empire: 
1. The three navies arrived in İstanbul on 13 November 
3918 and established themselves there. 


P 


The British occupied Mosul on 15 November 1918, fif- 
teen days after the armistice. 
In the spring of 1919 the Italians occupied Antalya and 
Kuşadası while France occupied Adana, Urfa, Maraş, 
Antakya, and İskenderun (Alexandretta). To col- 
lect weapons and control the transportation system, 
Britain sent troops to İzmit, Eskişehir, and Samsun; 
France to Zonguldak; and Italy to Konya. 
4. On 15 May 1919 Greece occupied Izmir, encouraged 
by the U.S., Britain, and France. 
5. Finally, on 16 March 1920 Britain, France, and Italy 
formally occupied Istanbul and secured the dissolu- 
tion ofthe parliament two days later through pressure 
on the sultan, whereupon some deputies caught by 
the Allies were exiled to Malta. 


Y 


The main reason for the occupation was the rise of 
local liberation associations in places likely to be occu- 
pied, starting in November 1918 (Turan 1991, pp. 124-34). 
‘These associations were getting ready to fight against the 
occupiers with armed groups known as National Forces 
(Kuva-yı Milliye). The congresses of Erzurum (23 July-7 
August 1919) and Sivas (4-12 September 1919) had been 
convened under M. Kemal's leadership. The minister 
of the navy in the Ali Rıza Paşa government, Salih Paşa, 
had contacts with Ankara (the Amasya meeting of 20-22 
October 1919). The parliament convened in Ístanbul on 
12 January 1920 and adopted the National Pact (28 Janu- 
ary 1920), based on the principles enunciated at the Sivas 
Congress. The eviction of the French from Antep, Urfa, 
and Maraş (8-11 February 1920) helped boost national 
morale. The occupation of İstanbul, though temporary, 
was meant to balance this situation (Turan 1992, p. 98). 

The occupation of İzmir, following the occupation of 
İstanbul, would have an action-reaction effect and hasten 
the split between Greece and Italy while adding momen- 
tum to Turkey's struggle for liberation. 
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The Peace Treaty of Sèvres 


‘The Allies signed their first peace treaty with their main | 


adversary, Germany, at Versailles (near Paris), on 28 June 
1919. The last peace treaty was to be signed with the Otto- 
man Empire about thirteen and a half months later, again 
near Paris: Sèvres, j 


I. THE ROAD LEADING 

FROM THE SHIFT IN THE 

TRADE ROUTES TO SEVRES 
‘The Treaty of Sèvres marks the lowest point of the Otto- 
man Empire. Naturally, an empire that held Europe in its 
sway from the early fifteenth to the late sixteenth century 
did not reaqh its nadir in one stroke, Two mutually rein- 
forcing professes were at work, relating to internal and 
external dyıhamics. 


A. The Rise of Europe 

The feudal structure that developed as of the ninth cen- 
tury in Europe led to constant strife among the aristo- 
cratic dominant class (the feudal lords) and to the exploi- 
tation and pauperization of the peasants. 

During this period the main factor of production— 
land—was owned by the feudal lords, with the church 
owning the biggest share. The peasants were allowed to 
hold only enough of the yield to keep them alive, with 
the rest going to the feudal lord. It was not just the land 
and its yield that belonged to the lords. The peasants 
who lived on the land and produced the crops were also 
considered the private property of the feudal lord. This 
notion of private property was so powerful that peasant 
women had to spend the first night of their marriage with 
the lord in certain periods and regions. At that time, the 
Ottoman Empire, with its inns, caravansaries, and soup 
kitchens, provided the common folk with a proper and 
orderly life relatively free of exploitation at a time when 
Europe's peasants endured penury, exploitation, and in- 
cessant wars. i 


This exploitation also accelerated the accumulation 
of capital, however. 'Ihe bourgeoisie developing in the 
burghs allowed the feudal society to evolve into trade 
capitalism. With time, the bourgeoisie reached an agree- 
ment with one of the feudal lords, acknowledged him as 
king, and thereby eliminated the influence of the other 
feudal lords as well as the church and enabled the country 
to unite around its king. Ín this way, absolute monarchy 
with a uniform legal system replaced the “manor” Law 
and order was easier to maintain in this united and rela- 
tively large land, so it became easier to engage in large- 
scale trading. 

After this the European bourgeoisie opened up to 
the world. Intracontinental trade was too confining, and 
international trade was becoming difficult in the East as 
the Ottoman Empire gained in strength. 'The eastern trade 
had been important for Europe from the time of feudal- 
ism (the Middle Ages) because spices, which kept food 
from spoiling, were obtained in the East, In these circum- 
stances navigation made great strides. At the end of the 
fifteenth century members of the bourgeoisie equipped 
their ships. and set sail. Their ships discovered America 
(Christopher Columbus, 1492) while searching for India; 
Vasco da Gama found the eastern passage in 1497. At this 
point the Mediterranean had been transformed into an in- 
ternal sea, confined to serving regional trade. 

The economic doctrine of the age was mercantilism. 
In Spain and Portugal (where the bourgeoisie was weak) 
the pioneers of mercantilism were the kings, while in Brit- 
ain, the Netherlands, and France it was the trading bour- 
geoisie that led mercantilism. As a consequence, Europe- 
ans colonized the Americas and the Far East and diverted 


© their resources to Europe. 
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Within this process, Europe put an end to wars of reli- 
gion with the Treaty of Westphalia, signed in 1648. By the 
eighteenth century the industrial revolution had begun, 
leading in turn to imperialism in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 
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B. The Decline of the Ottoman Empire 

While these developments (external dynamics) were tak- 
ing place, the Ottoman Empire had reached the limits of 
its expansion; as the distance from İstanbul to the borders 
increased, problems of supply set in. The Ottoman expan- 
sion was bound to be effectively checked as Europe de- 
veloped and as absolute monarchies emerged, based on 
national states (not yet nation-states) with a rational po- 
litical and economic basis, and as expansion gotunderway 
in colonial empires, providing new resources that helped 
underpin the production of more advanced weapons. 

The Ottoman Empire was based on the need to con- 

uer new territories continuously. Both the sultans share 
and the treasury's income expanded as new lands were 
incorporated into the empire, while the proceeds from in- 
dividual plunder allowed the people (especially the janis- 
saries) to live in prosperity. The Ottoman Empire was a 
typical “territorial state" (see Box Intro-13 in the Intro- 
duction). 

As we have already seen, however, it was necessary to 
keep on expanding in Europe to relieve the internal pres- 
sure of the Turkmen/Alevi tribes. The Turkmen tribes of 
the Bektashi sect (Alevis of big towns) were being settled 
in the Balkans. When the expansion of the empire came 
to a halt, this resettling was no longer possible, leading to 
increased tension between the nomadic and settled popu- 
lations. 

In this period tbe unrest in Anatolia grew beyond 
İstanbul's ability to keep it under control. This came about 
because the public ownership of land, known as the timar 
system (prefeudal or “Asian mode of production"), was 
gradually giving way to private ownership and beginning 
to resemble European feudalism, which meant that it was 
losing its basic logic. That led to exploitation of the popu- 
lace, which in turn led to unrest. As the exploitation ofthe 
Anatolian peasants, mainly Alevi Turkmens, increased, 
they started getting closer to Shah Ismail of Iran, who was 
still an Alevi at that time (he later became a Shiite). This 
naturally endangered the security of the eastern regions of 
the Ottoman Empire. Sultan Selim I probably undertook 
the expedition to Egypt and acquired the religious title 
of caliph in order to neutralize the efforts of Shah ismail, 
who was trying to acquire a spiritual advantage by iden- 
tifying himself with the revered “Lost Twelfth Imam" of 
the Shia. 

When the external dynamics were superimposed on 
these internal developments, the Ottomans went into de- 
cline in two distinct areas. 

First, European mercantilism melted down the 
golden objects of the great Inca and Aztec civilizations 


and put the currency thus obtained into circulation. This 
led to inflation in the Ottoman Empire, because it was not 
possible to increase the production of the raw materials 
now in greater demand by Europeans. That led to a scar- 
city of these commodities. The Ottomans tried to deal 
with the problem by banning the export of commodities 
in short supply. The result was increased smuggling and 
the loss of export taxes, at a time when the capitulations 
were also preventing the imposition of taxes. 

Second, the shifting of world trade routes deprived 
the empire of income derived from the transit trade. True, 
the Ottomans sought to dig a canal through Suez and 
sought to capture the eastern trade route by dispatching 
the navy. But it was already too late to change matters. To 
compensate for the shortfall in income, a renewed effort 
was made to increase the capitulations (Box 1-4) and to 
base them on agreements, although to no avail. On the 
contrary, the capitulations did more harm than good to 
the Ottomans in the long run. The Ottoman economy 
was not designed to evolve into capitalism; if people suc- 
ceeded in accumulating some capital, the sultan would 
have them eliminated on some pretext and confiscate 
their property. There was no room for potential rivals or 
contenders. Because of this fear of rivals, after Halil Paşa 
of Çandar, the Turkmens were replaced by the recruit- 
ment of the devşirme (Islamicized Christian boys), who 
had nof tribal affiliation. When the capitulations were 
added tp this situation, it became impossible for the Ot- 
tomans, who were only starting to own their land, to 
make the jump to actual capitalism. Furthermore, Europe 
had entered the stage of imperialism. It was impossible 
by then for the Ottomans to develop autonomously in a 
world where cities like Manchester and Leeds were able 
to produce better-quality textiles more cheaply. 

Tn short, while the West went from feudalism to capi- 
talism to imperialism, the Ottomans went from the pre- 
feudal timar system to the feudal system but were never 
able to evolve to capitalism. 

Parallel to the social, economic, military, and political 
decline of the Ottomans, a growing exploitation fed the 
nationalistic currents in the western and eastern regions 
of the empire after 1789. The first stirrings were in the 
western regions, which were closest to Europe and to cap- 
italism and therefore most open to nationalism. ‘The east- 
ern regions were to follow later. By the time the Union- 
ists dragged the country into World War I and sealed the 
fate of the empire, the state had ceased to exist outside 
Anatolia, 

To summarize, the situation at the time of Sévres was 
as follows: 


Box 1-4. The Capitulations 


Capitulations are the economic, judicial, administrative, and other 
rights and privileges granted unilaterally or through agreements to 
foreign nationals by.the Ottomans. The word is derived from the 
Latin word caput, meaning head, and signifies bowing the head or 
entering into a surrender agreement. Some examples are the right. 
to set up associations in Ottoman cities, the judicial right granted 
to foreign consulates to settle legal disputes between foreign na- 
*tlonals, freedom t6 travel and engáge in transportation and trade : E. 
activities in Ottoman; territories; the right to operate shipping in E 
Ottoman waters, and so forth. . * | 
The origin of the capitulations was the wish of foreigners to. 
enjoy the same rights ahd guarantees in the host country that they, 


“had In their own country. The Ottoman legal system was based on’ >. 


Sharia law, which also helps 3 to explain the reason fer the sapit 
lations. l 

“ The first capitulatioris were granted by the Byrnes the 
Selçuks, and the Arab countries ön the Mediteirarieán tim: ‘in this 
first Phase the purpose was to attract trade. : 

; The second phase started in the sixteenth century, with ihe e 
discovery Gf the sea route to India. With time, these capitulati \ 
became an Instrument of the European mercantilist policy. In 1740... 

av they became a permanent f fixture with. thé sighing of an interstate 










^; industrial. revolution: of; ris dbi century’ Was do "change 3 
' everything, resulting in a qualit ve difference between Western ` 








1. The world was under the control of Huropean imperi- 
alism. 

2. Nation-states were coming into bing, under the 
tight control of imperialism, Many of these nation- 
states were at one time under Ottoman rule and con- 
sequently antagonistic to their former rulers. 

3. In this process the Ottoman Empire saw its salva- 
tion in the preservation of the frontiers and admini- 
stration of a multinational, multireligious semifeudal 
empire. 


The Anatolia movement, however, which came about 
in these circumstances, saw its salvation in turn in elim- 
inating this empire and replacing it with a thoroughly 
Western model. 


I. THE STORY OF THE SIGNING 
OF THE SEVRES TREATY 

After the Armistice of Mudros the first contact of Istanbul 
with the Allies occurred on 17 June 1919, when an Otto- 
man delegation was allowed to join the Council of Ten 
at the Paris Peace Conference even though there was as 
yet no draft of a peace treaty with Turkey. The head of the 
delegation at the council was the grand vizier (sadrazam/ 
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Europe and the Ottoman Empire. The 1838 trade agreement that, 
opened up Ottoman territories ‘as a ‘single market to Euró 
products was also a caption agreemen 










232 of the Treaty of Sèvres; establishing i the Financial. 





prime minister) Damat Ferit Paşa, the brother-in-law of 
Sultan Vahideddin. He made a tough speech in which he 
appealed for the preservation of the integrity of the em- 
pire and then read outa memorandum drafted in the same 
tone, calling for the restoration of the 1878 frontiers in the 
west and demanding the territory of Mosul and all the 
other territories to the Iranian and Russian borders. The 
Allies were astonished and furious over these demands 
(Helmreich, pp. 80-81). 

After this the Allies held a series of meetings (starting 
with London on 12 February 1920 and ending with Spa in 
Belgium on 11 July 1920) in which they set out the terms of 
the peace treaty and then invited the Ottoman delegation 
to Sévres on 10 May 1920. 

The delegation was headed by the Speaker of the 
Senate and former grand vizier Ahmet Tevfik Pasa and 
included Fahreddin Bey (the minister of education) and 
Cemil Paga (the minister of public works). 

The terms of the Allies were communicated to the 
delegation on 11 May 1920 without any previous nego- 
tiation. Tevfik Paşa found the terms extremely harsh and 
declared thât they were unacceptable, ending the delib- 
erations. The Greek forces thereupon took the offensive 
in western Anatolia and occupied Balıkesir, Bursa, and 
Uşak. 
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Damat Ferit replaced Tevfik Paşa as head of the dele- 
gation. On Friday, 25 June, Ferit Paşa submitted the Otto- 
man response to the Allies' terms to Alexandre Millerand, 
president of the peace conference and prime minister of 
France (this response is summarized below). 

When no response was forthcoming, the delegation 
returned to İstanbul on 14 July. The Allies' response, for- 
mulated at the Spa meeting, was in the form of an ulti- 
matum. | 

Sultan Mehmed VI Vahideddin called a meeting of 
the Sura-y1 Saltanat (Crown Council) at Yildiz palace, 
with the participation of all the leading dignitaries of the 
state. This council, presided over by the sultan, decided to 
accept the peace terms and sign the treaty. 

A new delegation was sent to Sévres, headed by Hadi 
Paşa (a member ofthe senate) and consisting of Rıza Tev- 
fik Bey (also from the senate) and Regad Halis Bey (the 
Ottoman minister plenipotentiary at Bern). The Peace 
Treaty of Sévres was signed on 10 August 1920. 


A. The Ottoman Government's Counter- 
proposals to the Draft Peace Treaty 

The Turkish Republic has always been severely critical of 

the Ottoman government and Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

for signing the Treaty of Sévres and viewed this action as 

tantamount to treason. 

The counterproposals of the Ottoman Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs dated 25 June 1920 (which originally ap- 
peared in the newspapers Peyam-1 Sabah and Vakit and 
were transcribed and published in Latin alphabet in 1977 
by Seha Meray and Osman Olcay), however, demonstrate 
that in the difficult circumstances of that day the ministry 
gave a good account of itself and delivered an honorable 
reply. 

It is well worth examining this reply, because it con- 
stitutes a brave episode in Turkey's past and also because 
it is an excellent analysis and appraisal of Sévres, which 
helps in understanding the terms of the treaty. 

The 34-page reply has two distinctive features. 

First, in style the document displays no sense of 
abasement, submission, or pleading. On the contrary, the 
tone is dignified and at times defiant. The Turkish delega- 
tion used the same style at Lausanne. This style must have 
irritated the Allies, because their counterreply was in the 
form of an ultimatum replete with insults, 

Second, in substance the document was truly note- 
worthy. The authors were obviously thoroughly familiar 
with the international events and developments of the 
time, The document was based on sound logic and solidly 


embedded in international law. All arguments in the 
document were supported by references to well-known 
Western authors, scientists, politicians, legal institutions, 
and principles. The intention was to produce an irrefut- 
able document. (The same tactic was employed by İsmet 
Paga at Lausanne: at the meeting of 12 December 1922 he 
produced long historical arguments laced with references 
to numerous Western sources, including Encyclopaedia 
Britannica [Meray, pp. 187-200 ].) The analyses in the Ot- 
toman response were sharp, and the examples provided 
were striking. The document's approach was completely 
realistic. A clear distinction was made between what the 
Allies could and could not forgo. That is why there was no 
insistence on certain points, such as giving up claims to 
remote territories or the Financial Commission. But on 
matters like Armenia, Kurdistan, and İzmir the document 
proposed alternatives that would be least onerous to the 
Ottomans. Finally, the response contained certain specific 
arguments that were precursors to the Lausanne negoti- 
ations. 


Introduction: The Fundamental 

Contradiction of Sévres 

In the introductory part of the reply, the fundamental in- 
consistency of the situation was explained by noting that 
“in the final analysis, the Ottoman Empire would be al- 
most completely deprived of the elerpents of its internal 
and external sovereignty but would still be held respon- 
sible for fulfilling the international obligations imposed 
by the peace treaty.’ 

‘The document described this situation as being in 
breach of the principles of right and justice, logically in- 
consistent, and legally abnormal and went on to say: “In 
fact, one cannot make provisions for the continued exis- _ 
tence of the state and, at the same time, forcibly deprive 
it of the fundamental legal condition of its existence [its 
independence]. On the other hand, one cannot impose 
responsibilities while denying freedom.” 

A defiant assertion followed: “Either the Allies hold 
the view that Turkey [in the terminology of Sévres, the 
terms ‘Ottoman Empire, “Turkish Empire; and “Turkey” 
are used interchangeably] should continue its existence, 
in which case they must treat it as a free and responsible 
country disposing of the means to carry out its responsi- 
bilities; or they want Turkey to disappear, in which case 
they will carry out the terms ofthe treaty themselves with- 
out expecting that the party whose defense has not been 
heard will sign the document or cooperate with them in 
its implementation. 


‘The following sentences reveal subtle irony and a 
veiled threat: 


However, this latter course would definitely ne- 
gate the lofty statement made by the Allies in 
the beginning of the draft, where they express 
the wish to see “war replaced with a deep-rooted 
and permanent peace” Nobody should imagine 
that a nation of 12 million people determined to 
defend its rights and its independence can be 
quickly eliminated in conditions of peace. To 
condemn a whole nation to bondage would be 
in complete disregard of the feelings of countries 
whose policies are inspired by exalted thoughts 
and freedom-loving principles. 


The introductory part of the reply ended with a refer- 
ence:to the “right of nations to self-determination" and a 
description of its views on the responsibilities of the state 
and its "most fundamental rights.” According to the reply, 
the Ottomans had to enjoy two preconditions to be able 
to meet the obligations that would be imposed by the 
draft treaty: (1) the right to exist and (2) equality. The 
document based the Ottomans' right to enjoy these two 
conditions on well-known Western sources, 


Political Provisions 

The reply cited the example of İstanbul to demonstrate 
how Ottoman sovereignty was being trampled upon. The 
capital city has eight different sources of authority (an 
absurd situation that the Allies themselves were perhaps 
unaware of): (1) the sultan; (2) the Straits Commission; 
(3) the military administration of the occupation forces; 
(4) the political commissioners of Britain, France, and 
Italy; (5) the interallied military committees of inspec- 
tion and organization; (6) the Financial Commission; 
(7) the assembly of the Ottoman debt; and (8) the.con- 
sular courts. 

The reply did not fail to mention such oddities. For 
example, some states would have two votes in the Straits 
Commission, whereas the riparian power (Turkey) 
would not even be represented. With its own flag, bud- 
get, organization, and legislative and executive organs, 
this commission would have a sort of international per- 
sonality but—not being a state—would not have to carry 
out the duties imposed on states by the covenant of the 


League of Nations, which would not be in keeping with . 


its spirit. “Turkey's international status would be inferior 
to the status ofthe governments established in territories 
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detached from the Ottoman Empire, because these cóun- 
tries would come under the mandate of a specific power 
designated by the LoN, and this power would periodically 
beanswerable to the Council of the League for its respon- 
sibilities vis-à-vis the mandated territory. Turkey would 
not even have this possibility" 


İzmir 
'The massacres and atrocities committed bythe Greek oc- 


“cupiers in İzmir and adjacent territories were bound to 


embarrass Greece, so the reply gave a prominent place to 
these events. Long passages were quoted from the reports 
by the representatives of the Principal Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers, dated May 1919. There were also quotations 
from Greek commander Nikos Zafiriou's order of the day 
dated 16 May 1919 and his declaration of 4 June 1919. It was 
also explained that those who survived in the Menemen 
massacre perpetrated by the Greek occupying forces did 
so thanks to the intervention of British and French offi- 
cers, who were identified by name and rank. Everything 
demonstrated that the Ottoman Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs was closely following events. 

The reply also pointed out with convincing exam- 
ples that the long-term objective of the Greek landing in 
İzmir (bearing in mind that Greece had also occupied all 
of Easter Thrace except İstanbul) was to complete the 
pincer mbvement that would threaten İstanbul and the 
Straits. Tiis was probably done to warn Britain of Greece's 
intentions. 


Armenia 

The arguments concerning Armenia were also based on 
international law and logic and supported with numerous 
quotations and footnotes, The Allies were reminded that 
if Ottoman interests were disregarded in drawing the as 
yet untraced southern boundaries of Armenia the result 
would be an Armenia with Turkish and Kurdish majori- 
ties. This argument was backed with statistics, In this way 
President Wilson's principle of nationalities was invoked, 
Armenia was threatened, and the Kurds were given a 
subtle indirect message. If we recall that the main reason 
for the Kurds’ participation in the War of Liberation was 
the envisaged Armenian state, we must conclude that the 
message was not lost on them. 


The Capitulations 

Under the heading “Financial Provisions,’ the reply docu- 
ment contained elements concerning the economic capit- 
ulations that would startle many a Turkish reader today. 
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“The Ottoman government cannot accept the reinstate- 
ment of the capitulations, which would create unfair in- 
equalities between the subjects of the state and foreign 
nationals and would constitute an important obstacle to 
the efforts to improve the condition of the state treasury" 
In other words, the reply rejected the economic capitu- 
lations. 

On the judiciary capitulations, however, it said: 
“The Ottoman government accepts the establishment of 
a committee that would be charged with preparing draft 
judiciary reform legislation to replace the existing ca- 
pitulations pertaining to judiciary affairs, with the under- 
standing that it would also be represented in this commit- 
tee. If any points of disagreement emerge between this 
committee and the Ottoman government, the council of 
the LoN will be called upon to give a binding opinion.” 

Thus, unlike its stance concerning economic capitu- 
lations, the reply did not call for the abolition of the judi- 
ciary capitulations but proposed judiciary reforms instead. 
From this it can be deduced that the Ottoman leadership 
understood that so long as the anachronistic legal system 
was based on Sharia laws, European meddling could not 
be prevented. The surest way to get rid of capitulations 
was through legal reforms in which Western legislation 
would be adopted. This is an important lesson for those in 
Turkey who opposed (beginning at the end of 2004) legal 
reforms made for EU membership. 


B. The Counterreply of the Allies: 
An Ultimatum 

Aside from a minor amendment according to which a 
Turkish member would be allowed to sit on the Straits 
Commission, the Allies were adamant. The Ottoman Em- 
pire was compelled to sign the Peace Treaty of Sévres as it 
had been drafted. In those circumstances it had no other 
choice. The Allied counterproposal document of 16 July 
1920 contained these abusive passages (Meray and Olcay, 


pp. 31-34): 


The Great Powers are of the opinion that [by 
entering the war] Turkey has committed an act 
of deliberate treachery against the states that 
have repeatedly given proof of their friendship 
for more than half a century... By closing the 
Dardenelles, Turkey has prolonged the war by 
at least two years and has caused the Allies to 
suffer millions of casualties and material losses 
measured in hundreds of billions... Since 1914 
the Ottoman government...has massacred eight 
hundred thousand Armenians and displaced 


from their homes two hundred thousarid Greeks 

and two hundred thousand Armenians... When 

they rearrange the administration of the Straits, 

the Allies will not refrain from adopting wbat- 

ever measures may be necessary to prevent any 

future Turkish government from committing 
, new acts of treachery against civilization. 


At the end ofthe counterreply came the ultimatum: 


If the Ottoman government refrains from sign- 
ing the treaty or, following signature, finds itself 
powerless to restore its authority in Anatolia and 
to enforce the terms of the treaty, the Allies, in 
conformity with the treaty, will review their deci- 
sion and perhaps find themselves in the position 
of expelling the Turks from Europe permanently. 
By this counterreply, the allied Powers notify the 
Ottoman representative delegation that the Ot- 
toman state has 10 days to indicate its final accep- 
tance of the terms of the treaty and its intention 
to sign it. This period shall expire on the 27th day 
of July at midnight. ` 


C. The Ottoman Government's 

Decision to Sign 
As indicated earlier, the sultan called a meeting of the 
Crown Council (Sura-y1 Saltanat) on 22 July 1920 to con- 
sider the situation. The first order of business was a read- 
ing of the minutes ofthe cabinet's meeting held two days 
earlier, which described the situation as follows: 


Either the treaty will be accepted with all its 
harsh and dreadful terms or it will be rejected. 
If accepted, a diminished state within clear fron- 
tiers will survive in Anatolia with Istanbul as the 
capital of the Ottoman sultanate and the caliph- 
ate of Islam... Ifthe treaty is rejected, the present 
strife in Anatolia would spread to the Marmara 
region, the Ottoman sultanate and Ottoman 
jer would be brought to an end, and the 
Allies would take over the administration of the 
government. In those regions of Anatolia where 
insurgencies appear, the Allies would, as in the 
case of İzmir and Bursa, suppress the insurgency 
and transform their zone of influence into out- 
right occupation, bringing about the final parti- 
tion ofthe state. 


The minutes also recorded that the treaty would 








have to be approved by the sultan, since the parliament 
(Meclis-i Mebusan) could not be convened. 

After the reading of the minutes, the grand vizier, 
Damat Ferit Paşa, took the floor and declared: 


İstanbul will be retained and the Ottoman state 

will survive thanks to the wise comportment of 
the sultan and the respect and trust toward his 
person entertained both by Islam and by the civi- 

lized world. If it were not so, the Ottoman Em- . 

. pire would run the risk of meeting the same fate 
as the Austrian Empire, whose existence came to 

‘an-end. If there are any who would prefer extinc- 
tion to survival, I will ask them to make known 
their views verbally or in written form and to sign 

. the minutes. Those who do not take the floor will 
be.considered to have expressed their preference. 
for.the survival and continuation of the state 
rather than its extinction. 


Those who spoke after him voiced their understand- 
ing of the helplessness of the government and agreed that 
the extinction of the Ottoman Empire would be tanta- 
mount to suicide, which was the gravest of sins. ‘The Otto- 
man Empire was compared to a tree: “as long as its roots 
held the ground, it would of course find fresh vitality.” It 
can be said that this was the main logic of the opposition 
to the National Struggle. 

In response to a question about what would happen 
if the treaty was not implemented in Anatolia, the grand 
vizier replied that it was impera- 
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IIl. EXAMINATION OF THE TREATY .. 

The Treaty of Sévres was signed almost two years after the 
Armistice of Mudros and over a year after Versailles. The 
reason for the delay was the disagreement among the Al- 
lies. In the first quarter of the twentieth century the West 
was attempting to solve the great issue of nineteenth- 
century imperialism, the “Eastern Question” But clashes 
of interests in the new circumstances were the cause of the 
delays. 

The signing ceremony took place in one of the exhibi- 
tion halls of the famous porcelain factory at Sèvres, The 
document bore the title “Peace Treaty between the Allied 
and Associated Powers and Turkey, signed at Sèvres on 10 
August 1920.” The signatories were enumerated thus: “On 
the one part...the British Empire, France, Italy, and Ja- 


l pan... Armenia, Belgium, Greece, Hejaz, Poland, Roma- 


nia, Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and Czechoslovakia; and 
Turkey on the other part” 

Like all documents that aim to tie down the weaker 
party, the Sèvres Treaty is a long text with 433 articles (the 
Lausanne Treaty has 143 articles). The first part consists 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, as in the case 
ofall the treaties ending World War I except Lausanne. In 
addition, there are twelve other parts. We shall examine 
the principal ones. 


A. The Frontiers 
The Ottoman frontiers were defined ih article 27 and the 


relevant provisions were contained in articles 27 to 35 (see 
Map 1-2). 





tive to put down the insurrec- 
tions with all available means. 
Otherwise the Greeks would | & ->.... 
overrun Anatolia, and to allow 
thisto happen would completely 
shatter the national honor. 
Finally, the sultan asked 






those who approved the sign- epa! KÜTAHYA 

; Q / ; 

ing of the treaty to stand up. [57.00 . AFYON 
; İZMİR ^ s Alasehir 

The whole council stood up 2 dn 


except for major-general Rıza 
Paga, who declared that he was 
abstaining. The meeting of the 
council had lasted an hour and 
a half. 

We can now proceed to the 
examination of the articles, of 
the treaty signed at Sévres on 10 
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Map 1-2. Frontiers of the Peace Treaty of Sövres 
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left out. In other words, the 
Ottoman territory in Thrace 
would be confined to just a 
portion of the European part 
of the province of İstanbul, 
Gökçeada (Imbros) and Boz- 
caada (Tenedos) were ceded 
to Greece (article 84), and the 
Dodecanese Islands were left 
to Italy (article 122). 

Aside from this small Ot- 
toman territory, Thrace was 
awarded to Greece all the way to the Marmara Sea, with 
the proviso that the Marmara coast (starting from a point 
west of İstanbul and including the Gulf of Saros in the 
west) would be considered the “Region ofthe Straits” and 
placed under the administration of the Commission of 
the Straits. Similarly, the southern shore of the Marmara 
Sea (west and north of a line starting on the Black Sea at 
a point between Şile and Kandıra through İzmit, passing 
north of Bursa, and all the way to the Aegean Sea and in- 
duding the Gulf of Edremit in the west) would be under 
the administration of this commission. 


BURDUR 





The Asian Frontier 
Under the treaty, the Anatolian peninsula appeared to re- 
main Ottoman. 

The southern border separating Turkey from Syria 
and Iraq was drawn somewhat north of the present line 
and reached the Mediterranean Sea at Cape Karataş in 
eastern Cilicia, Mardin, Urfa, Gaziantep, Osmaniye, and 
the entire Gulf of İskenderun wéte left on the Syrian side 
ofthe line. | 

The frontier with Iran remained-ufialtered. The fron- 
tier with Russia would revert to the pre-1918 border, with 
Kars, Ardahan, Artvin, Sarıkamış, and Iğdır once again de- 
tached from Turkey (article 3 of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
of 1918 had restored these cities to the Ottomans). 

The small islands in the Marmara Sea and the islands 
within three miles of the Anatolian coastline—except for 
the islands ceded to Greece and Italy—were left to the 
Ottomans. 
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Map 1-3. Regions to Be Detached from the Ottoman Empire after Sèvres 


But all this was far from reflecting the final disposi- 
tion of Anatolia. Only on paper was Anatolia left to the 
Ottomans. Aside from a large swath of territory being 
put under the administration of the Commission of the 
Straits, Ottoman sovereignty in Anatolia was being com- 
promised in three important areas (see Map 1-3). 

1. Armenia: as we shall see when we examine article 
89, the "greater" Armenia that was being contemplated 
would encompass a large part of eastern and northeastern 
Anatolia. The southern border of Armenia was to be fixed 
later by U.S. president Woodrow Wilson, while it would 
probably have access to the Black Sea at Trabzon in the 
north. That is why the eastern and northeastern frontiers 
were defined with the addition of the phrase "subject to 
the provisions of Article 89.’ 

2. İzmir and vicinity: as we shall see later, the owner- 
ship ofthis territory was apparently left for the time being 
to the Ottomans. In fact, however, it had been awarded to 
Greece, and all the necessary groundwork had been laid 
toallowitto become Greek de jure in five years. (Actually, 
the secret Sykes-Picot Agreement had designated this ter- 
ritory as an Italian zone of influence. But, as already stated, 
Britain gave the Greeks preference, because Italy had ig- 
nored British and French interests in the Adriatic and the 
British would rather have an important region like İzmir 
in the possession ofa weaker power.) 

3. Autonomous Kurdistan: provisions were included 
that granted the Kurds living in territories east of the Eu- 
phrates River local/territorial autonomy, with eventual 
independence. 
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treaty at Britain's behest. Brit- 
ain wanted this pact because 
it was trying to repair its rela- 
tions with France, which felt 
cheated over Mosul. It had 
been assigned to France by 
“the Sykes-Picot Agreement of 
1916 but was now being appro- 
. priated by Britain. Similarly, 
by the St.-Jean-de-Maurienne 
Agreement of 1917, Italy had 
been promised İzmir, which 
was now under Greek control 
(Helmreich, pp. 193f£; Olcay, 
pp. 543ff.; see Map 1-4). 
According to the tripartite 
pact, none of the three signa- 
tories would seek to compete 
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Map 1-4. Economic Zones under the Tripartite Pact of 30 August 1920 


One Treaty, Three Maps 

While on the subject of frontiers, reference should be 
made to popular maps published in Turkey showing the 
Sévres territorial dispositions. In addition to the region of 
the Straits, Italian, French, and British zones of influence 
are shown in different colors in these maps. 

The Italian zone includes (counterclockwise) Silifke, 
Niğde, Aksaray, Akşehir, Afyon, Balıkesir, Aydın, Muğla, 
and Antalya. The French zone includes Diyarbakır, Elazığ, 
Divriği, Sivas, Tokat, Mersin, Adana, and Maraş. 

These maps published in Turkey are misleading, be- 
cause they show the British zone as including the envis- 
aged Armenia, reaching to the Black Sea. In reality, there 
was no such British zone of influence in Anatolia. As a 
matter of fact, Armenia was being set up in this territory 
and would naturally be under British influence. The same 
can be said about the planned Kurdistan. The Turkish- 
Iraqi border had not been defined at this point, however; 
since the British had not yet determined how far north the 
oil fields extended, it can be assumed that the British zone 
would extend a little to the north of the present Turkish- 
Iragi border, to include areas south of Lake Van. 

With the inclusion of the British zone of influence, 
these maps convey the wrong impression that in Asia the 
Ottomans would beleft with only central Anatolia and the 
central and western Black Sea regions. This requires some 
clarification. ^ 

The Sèvres Peace Treaty contains no provisions re- 
garding zones of influence. These zones are the subject of 
a tripartite pact signed at Sévres on the same day as the. 


for investments in the zone al- 

located to another signatory. 

Furthermore, all agreed to 
support one another in any claim lodged against the Ot- 
toman government. Each signatory would be responsible 
for the rights of minorities in its zone. 

The Anatolian territories that the Ottomans were al- 
lowed to retain included the zones of influence from a for- 
mal and technical point of view. These zones were not for- 
mally ceded to Italy and France; they were, as their name 
implied, just economic zones of influence. 

‘The existence of such zones, however, precluded the 
coming into being of a fully independent Ottoman state 
in these territories. The presence of zones of influence was 
proof that the Sèvres Treaty was not the final word but was 
being seen as a transition stage for yet another partition. 


B. Political Clauses 
1. İstanbul 
‘The rights and title over İstanbul were to be retained by 
the Ottoman government under article 36, but the second 
sentence added this proviso: “Nevertheless, in the event 
of Turkey failing to observe faithfully the provisions of the 
present Treaty, or of any treaties or conventions supple- 
mentary thereto, particularly as regards the protection of 
the rights of racial, religious, and linguistic minorities, the 
Allied Powers expressly reserve the right to modify the 
above provisions, and Turkey hereby agrees to accept any 
dispositions which may be taken in this connection.” 

‘This phrase “Turkey hereby agrees to accept,’ which 
is tantamount to signing a blank check, is a special fea- 
ture of Sévres that we shall see recurring throughout the 


treaty. 
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2. The Straits and the Commission 

Articles 37 to 61 cover the subject of the Straits. It was pro- 
vided that navigation of the Straits would "be open, both 
in peace and war, to every vessel of commerce or of war 
and to military and commercial aircraft, without distinc- 
tion of flag” (article 37). 

A Commission of the Straits was to be established “to 
ensure the freedom of navigation.” The authority of the 
commission would extend “to all the waters between the 
Mediterranean mouth of the Dardanelles and the Black 
Sea mouth of the Bosphorus, and to the waters within 
three miles of each of these mouths.” When necessary, this 
“authority may be exercised on shore” (article 39). 

Voting rights in the commission were not equal. The 
US. (ifit was willing to participate), Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, and Russia (if it became a member of the LoN) 
would have two votes each; Greece, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
would each have a single vote (article 40). 

The commissioners would enjoy diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunities (article 41), while the commission 
would have its own flag, budget, and separate organization 
and would exercise its powers “in complete independence 
of the local authority” (article 42). This would make it a 
state within a state. 

In addition, the zone of the Straits would be demili- 
tarized (article 178). The limits of the demilitarized zone 
were described in article 179. 

On paper, sovereignty north of the Marmara Sea be- 
longed to Greece and south of the Marmara to the Otto- 
mans, but the zone could be used for military purposes 
solely by Britain, France, and Italy (article 178, paragraph 
3). This meant that the zone of the Straits, including 
istanbul itself, was in fact an Anglo-Franco-Italian zone of 
occupation. 


3. Kurdistan 

The Three Related Articles 

Iraq, including the Kurdish-inhabited areas in the north, 
was placed under British mandate after World War 1. The 
Kurds living in the territories retained by the Ottomans 
were given local autonomy under the Sövres Treaty (ar- 
ticles 62-64), but the pel) used left the door open 
to eventual full indepen : 

Article 62: “A Commission...composed of three 
members [British, French, and Italian].,.within six 
months from the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
will prepare a scheme of local autonomy for the predomi- 
nantly Kurdish areas lying east of the Euphrates, south of 
the southern borders of Armenia...and north of the fron- 
tier of Turkey with Syria and Mesopotamia" ` 


Article 63 is typical: “The Turkish government 
hereby agrees to accept and execute the decisions of both 
the Commissions mentioned in article 62 within three 
months from their communication to the said govern- 
ment.” 

Article 64: 


If within one year from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty the Kurdish peoples within 
the areas defined in Article 62 shall address them- 
selves to the Council of the League of Nations in 
such a manner as to show that a majority of the 
population of these areas desires independence 
from Turkey, and if the Council then considers 
that these people are capable of such indepen- 
dence and recommends that it should be granted 
to them, Turkey hereby agrees to execute such a 
recommendation, and to renounce all rights and 
title over these areas. 

If and when such renunciation takes place, 
no objection will be raised by the Principal Al- 
lied Powers (Britain, France, and Italy] to the 
voluntary adhesion to such an independent 
Kurdish State of the Kurds inhabiting the part of 
Kurdistan which has hitherto been included in 
the Mosul Vilayet [under British mandate]. 


The Subject of the 

Independence of Kurdistan 

As will be noted, the Kurds within the Ottoman frontiers 
were being granted local autonomy. Although the south- 
ern frontier of this autonomous territory was fixed, the 
northern frontier was indeterminate. Being the southern 
frontier of Greater Armenia, it was going to be fixed by 
the president of the U.S. under the provision of article 89. 
(As we shall see below, President Wilson would submit 
his arbitration to the Allies on 22 November 1920, grant- 
ing Armenia access to the Black Sea.) 

It was this unclear situation brought on by article 
89 that prompted the Kurds to lend their powerful sup- 
port to Ankara’s liberation struggle, notwithstanding the 
granting of local autonomy and the added possibility of 
eventual independence. 

Article 64 was noteworthy, because at first sight it 
could be interpreted as providing broad possibilities for 
the Ottoman Kurds. But the text was imprecise, and the 
granting of independence to the Kurds within Ottoman 
frontiers was contingent on two conditions being met. 

First, the Kurds had to address themselves to the LoN 
and show that a majority wanted independence from the 

























Ottomans. It was not made clear how this was to be done. 
‘The region had no experience with plebiscites in this 
region. If a plebiscite was to be held, it was unclear who 
would decide on its results. (When Ankara demanded 
a plebiscite in northern Iraq during the Mosul negotia- 
tions at Lausanne, Lord Curzon remarked that "the Kurds 
would take a ballot box for a bomb”) There was no doubt 


that any determination in this respect would be made by ` 


Britain. . 

Second, the council had to consider the Kurdish 
peoples to be capable of independence and call on the 
Ottoman government to grant them independence. Ar- 
ticle 64 gave no indication as to what the criteria were for 
reaching such a decision. Bearing in mind that the U.S. had 
refused to become a member of the LoN and that Britain 
was in a position of great influence in the council, Britain 
would be making the decisions here too. Consequently, 
the fate of the Kurds was in Britain's hands. Whether inde- 
pendence for the Kurds was in Britain's national interest 

was a crucial question. For a country like Britain that had 
© “no permanent friends or enemies, but only permanent 
interests” (Henry John Temple, Lord Palmerston, 1856), 
it was easy to switch alliances and adopt new positions. 
As a matter of fact, rather than facing the possibility of an 
independent Kurdistan coming under the influence of the 
French installed next door in Syria or seeing the Kurds 
under its mandate in Iraq uniting with Kurdistan and 
turning it into a stronger country, the British might well 
have preferred to see the Ottoman Empire, enfeebled by 
Sévres, in charge in this region. 

‘The phrase “no objection will be raised” in the last 
paragraph of article 64 is difficult to interpret but prob- 
ably had the following function. For Britain, the real prize 
was the oil-bearing regions of the south (Mosul) inhab- 
ited by Kurds. It was assumed that the northern region 
(fractured by mountains, canyons, and plateaus) would 
not contain oil reserves, Furthermore, the topography of 
the area would make it difficult to keep the Kurdish tribes 
under effective control. For these reasons Britain changed 
its mind and decided not to attempt to bring these lands 
within its mandated territories. If oil was ever discovered 
in the northern Kurdish regions, Britain could not domi- 
nate these areas by having the independent Kurdistan 
of the north join the British mandate of the south. The 
British mandate of the south joining the independent 
Kurdistan of the north was plausible, however. By using 
the phrase in the last paragraph of article 64, Britain was 
probably trying to forestall its rival France from a possible 
objection to such a union. 

In fact Lord Curzon himself defended this clase at 
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the 19 April 1920 sitting of the preparatory conference at 
San Remo, while Prime Minister Millerand of France ex- 
pressed his reservations on this issue (Olcay, Pp. 465-67). 
Britain wanted to grant Kurdistan outright indepe endence 
but was opposed by France, which felt that ithad already. o 
made too many concessions to Britain over Mos , 
compromise formula of autonomy was devised, hicha al 
lowed for this region to remain within: the Ottoman Em 
pire (Helmreich, p. 22). 
In these circumstances Kurdistan's id iie | 
was dependent on its being a British satellite. The Kurd 
had to be completely subservient to a major power asa 
precondition for becoming independent. This situation 
still applies today, with the U.S, having supplanted Britair 





4. İzmir 
The subject of İzmir is dealt with in articles 6s to 83. The 
borders of the region with Izmir at its center started a 
Kuşadası in the south, running east to include Öd > 
but leaving out Alaşehir and Salihli, then north, passing t to 
the west of Kırkağaç, then turning west to reach the coast 
south of Ayvalık. In other words, it included all of the. ; 
province of İzmir and the western third ofthe province of a 
Manisa (article 66). 

Article 68: “[These territories] will be assimilated... | 
to territory detached from Turkey.” This clause revealed 
the ultimate intention of the Allies with regard to this 
region, 

Article 69: "['Ihese territories] remain under Turkish . | 
sovereignty. Turkey, however, transfers to the Greek gov- : `>; 
ernment the exercise of her rights of sovereignty over... « 
the said territory. In witness of such sovereignty the Turk- : 
ish flag shall remain permanently hoisted over an outer `; 
fort in the town of Smyrna. The fort will be designated by 5 
the Principal Allied Powers? O... : 

Article 71: “The Greek government shall be entitled 
to maintain in the city of Smyrna and the [adjacent] terri- 
tory...the military forces required for the maintenance eof 
order and public security.” 

Article 72: “A local parliament shall be set up oni an 
electoral system calculated to ensure proportional repre 
sentation of all sections of the population, including r racial, 
linguistic, and religious minorities. Within six months of 
the coming into force of the present Tat ts G Greek 
Government shall submit to the Council of the] ] 




































the above requirements.’ 
Article 76: “The Greek Government 1 à c 

a customs boundary...and may incorporate,..the terri- 

tory...in the Greek customs system” 
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Box 1-5, The Reasons for the Greater Armenia Project 


The secret Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916 made no provision 
for a Greater Armenia consisting of territory to be detached ` 
from the Ottoman Empire in eastern Anatolia and added to 
the existing Armenia. This enlarged entity hever came into be-, à 
ing, because of the successful conclusion of the Turkish War of: 
Liberation (see Map 1-6). Es 
By the Treaty of Sévres and the subsequent dispensation 
of Woodrow Wilson, a Greater’ Armenia was created in t e- 
territories that were to be allocated to Russia ‘according tors 
Sykes-Picot. 
Contrary to certain claims, die decision to create t 

Greater Armenia was not the Allied reaction to the Armenian.: 
deportations of 1915. If that had been the « case, it ‘would have 
been created under the Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1816; When 
the bitter memory of the deportations Was still fresh. İn this 
agreement the big three were concerned only with their own 
shares. The reason for creating Greater Armenia In. 1920. Was 
the Allies’ wish to establish. buffer state against’ ‘the possib 

. spread of the Communist revolution that had taken place in 
Russia in 1917. : 

















Article 79: "[I]nhabitants of the...territory...shall 
be treated on exactly the same footing as Greek nation- 
als. Greece shall provide for their diplomatic and consular 
protection abroad.” 

Article 83 of the treaty made the following provision 
for the de jure incorporation of İzmir and its adjacent ter- 
ritory in Greece. “When five years shall have elapsed, the 
local parliament...may, by a majority of votes, ask the 
Council of the League of Nations for the definitive incor- 
poration in...Greece of the...territory... In the event of 
such incorporation... Turkey hereby renounces...in favor 
of Greece all rights and title over...the territory.” 


5. Armenia 
The subject of Armenia is dealt with in articles 88 to 93. 
Article 88 declares that “Turkey... hereby recognizes 
menia as a free and independent State.” Article 89 (as 


-previously mentioned) provides that “Turkey and Arme- 


nia as well as the other High Contracting Parties agree to 
submit to the arbitration of the President of the U.S. of 
America the question of the frontier to be fixed between 
Turkey and Armenia in the Vilayets of Erzerum, Trebi- 
zond, Van, and Bitlis and to accept his decision thereupon, 
as well as any stipulations he may prescribe as to access for 
Armenia to the sea, and as to the demilitarization of any 
portion of Turkish territory adjacent to the said frontier.” 
Although the Allies left the decision regarding the fixing 
of frontiers to President Wilson, they were already giv- 


Box 1-6. Negative Right-Positive Right 
In human rights terminology, "negative rights" refers to the 
nonintervention of the state. "Positive rights" ‘refers to state 
- intervention necessary “for implementation of these rights; 
In ininority rights terminology, negative. tights are. given 
- to all, while positive rights are "plus" rights given only to dis-^ 
- © advantaged groups in arder to put them ón an equal. footing ^s 
da with the e mapy Minority protection treaties contain both. : a 
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ing hints to him to make provisions for allowing Armenia 
access to the Black Sea as well as for the demilitarization 
of the frontier regions. Article 9o had the usual provision 
whereby "Turkey. ..renounces...all rights and title over 
the territory? 

As stated above, President Wilson made his decision 
regarding the frontiers of the Greater Armenia on 22 No- 
vember 1920, providing it with access to the Black Sea but 
considering it unnecessary to call for demilitarization. 
‘Thus Armenia would emerge as a creation of the major 
powers (Box 1-5). 


C. Protection of Minorities 

This question was the subject of a separate "part" (articles 
140 to 151) in the Treaty of Sövres, unlike the Treaty of 
Lausanne. This demonstrates the importance that the Al- 
lies attached to this question. 

Article 140 provided that the stipulations contained 
in articles 141, 145, and 147 were fundamental and could 
not be altered by any law or regulation. 

Article 141 was designed to ensure negative rights to 
all inhabitants of Turkey (Box 1-6). 

Article 142 stipulates that "conversions to Islam... 
of persons who were non-Moslems before November 1, 
1914, will not be recognized. This provision was designed 
to allow Armenians who converted to avoid the deporta- 
tion order to resume their original religion. Like all the 
other provisions related to the return of Armenians, this 
provision is absent from the Treaty of Lausanne. 

Article 143 relates to a special arrangement between 
Greece and Turkey regarding the "reciprocal and volun- 
tary emigration of the populations of Turkish and Greek 
race” As we shall see below, at Lausanne this emigration 
was made mandatory. 

Article 144: "Ihe Turkish Government...under- 
takes...to facilitatethe return to their homes...of Turkish 
subjects of non-Turkish race...forcibly driven from their 
homes...since January 1, 1914." Their abandoned movable 
or immovable properties "must be restored to them as 








soon as possible, in whatever hands it may be found” The 
"property shall be restored...without compensation... 
to the present owners” All acts of sale or any acts creat- 
ing rights over property concluded after January 1, 1914, 
would be canceled. 

These provisions regarding the rights of Armenians 
who had been deported or forced to flee to return and 
reclaim their properties rang alarm bells among the no- 
tables and especially the Kurdish tribal leaders who now 
held these properties. This provision is absent from the 
‘Treaty of Lausanne. 

Article 145: “Within a period of two years from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment will submit to the Allied Powers a scheme for the 
organization of an electoral system based on the principle 
of proportional representation of racial minorities.’ Such 
a provision is absent from the Lausanne Treaty. 

“No restrictions shall be imposed on the free use 
by any Turkish national of any language in private inter- 
course, in commerce, religion, in the press or in publica- 
tions of any kind, or at public meetings. Adequate facilities 
shall be given to Turkish nationals of non-Turkish speech 
for the use of their language, either orally or in writing, 
before the courts.” This provision was derived from the 
first postwar treaty for the protection of minorities, which 
was the Polish Treaty. It was also incorporated in the Lau- 
sanne Treaty in article 39/4 and 5 with one difference. 
Minorities may use their language before the courts only 
orally. Therefore all written materials in all public offices 
must be exclusively in the Turkish language, 

Under article 146 the Ottoman government under- 
took to recognize diplomas granted by foreign universities 
and schools and to allow the holders of these diplomas to 
exercise their corresponding professions. This provision 
is absent from the Lausanne Treaty. 

Article 147: “Turkish nationals who belong to racial, 
religious or linguistic minorities shall...have an equal 
right to establish, manage and control at their own ex- 
pense, and independently of and without interference by 
the Turkish authorities, any charitable, religious and so- 
cial institutions, schools.” The same provision exists in the 
Lausanne Treaty, but the phrase “without interference” is 
removed and the adjectives “racial, religious or linguistic” 
are replaced by “non-Muslim.” 

Article 149 is a provision regarding the recognition of 
and respect for the ecclesiastic and scholastic autonomy 
of racial minorities, which is absent from the Lausanne 
Treaty. , 

Article 151: "The Principal Allied Powers, in consul- 
tation with the Council of the League of Nations, will 
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decide what measures are necessary to guarantee the ex- 
ecution of the provisions of this Pact. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment hereby accepts all decisions which may be taken 
on this subject” This provision is very significant, because 
it enables the major powers to interfere easily in the affairs 
of the Ottoman state. The Ottoman government agrees to 
leave the execution of this part of the treaty to the discre- 
tion of foreign powers. Important changes would be in- 
troduced on this subject at Lausanne, and in case of dis- 
agreement the International Court of Justice would be the 
competent organ to decide, 


D. Military Clauses 
Clauses Relating to the Army 
According to article 152: 


‘The armed forces at the disposal of Turkey shall 
only consist of: 

1) The Sultan’s bodyguard [under article 154, 
their number was not to exceed 700); 2) Troops 
of Gendarmerie, intended to maintain order 
and security in the interior and to ensure the 
protection of minorities [under article 156, their 
number was not to exceed 35,000]; 3) Special 
elements intended for the reinforcement of the 
troops of gendarmerie in case of serious trouble, 
and eventually to ensure the control of the fron- 
tiers [under article 157, their number was not to 
exceed 15,000). 


Article 153: "Within six months from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, the military forces other than 
that provided for in Article 152 shall be demobilized and 
disbanded,” iU 

Article 155: “The strength of the forces enumerated 
in paragraphs (2) and (3) of Article 152 shall not exceed 
50,000 men; With the sultan's bodyguard, the total 
strength of the land forces would amount to 50,700 men. 
The armament and munitions that would be at the dis- 
posal of these forces were fixed in tables (article 171) and 
the importation of arms, munitions, and war materials 
was forbidden (artide 175). 


Clauses Relating to the Navy 

and the Air Force re a 
Under article 181 all of the Ottoman ¥ arships were to 
be surrendered to the Allied powers. Turkey would “re- 
tain the right to maintain along her coasts for police and 
fishery duties a number of vessels which shall not exceed: | 
7 gun boats, 6 torpedo boats" The weapons that these 
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vessels would be allowed to carry were clearly specified. 
Article 182 forbade the acquisition of other warships; 
and article 186 forbade the construction or acquisition of 
submarines. 

Article 191 provided that “Turkish armed forces must 
not include any military or naval air forces... [or] dirigi- 
bles,” while article 194 forbade their import or export. 


E. Financial Clauses 
Article 231 declares that the Ottoman state has to make 
complete reparation for the losses of the Allies but—rec- 
ognizing that the country’s resources were insufficient— 
waives the payment of reparations. (This humiliating 
phraseology would be used by Turkey vis-à-vis Greece 
in the Lausanne Treaty.) The last paragraph provides that 
"[t]he Allied Powers, desiring to afford some measure of 
relief and assistance to Turkey, agree with the Turkish 
Government that a Financial Commission shall be ap- 
pointed consisting of one representative of... France, the 
British Empire and Italy, with whom there shall be associ- 
ated a Turkish Commissioner in a consultative capacity” 

The most important provisions of the Treaty of 
Sévres, especially from today’s point of view, are those 
relating to this Financial Commission, The responsibili- 
ties of this commission, which would hold the financial 
resources of the Ottoman state under its control, are enu- 
merated in the following articles, 

Article 232 states: 


The budget to be presented annually by the Min- 
ister of Finance to the Turkish Parliament shall 
be submitted, in the first instance, to the Finan- 
cial Commission, and shall be presented to Par- 
liament in the form approved by the Commis- 
sion. No modification introduced by Parliament 
shall be operative without the approval of the 
Financial Commission. 

The Financial Commission shall supervise 


ON execution of the Budget and the financial 
j 


ws and regulations of Turkey. 


A parliament's main function is the approval and su- 
pervision of the budget, so the Financial Commission was 
in a sense replacing the parliament (Meclis-i Mebusan) by 
the provisions of this article. 

It will be noted that the budget was to go to the com- 
mission at the preparatory stage before it was submitted 
to the parliament. The same situation was restored in the 
Republic of Turkey some eighty years later, in June 2000. 
When the budget for 2001 provided for the payment of an 


additional sum to civil servants to compensate for infla- 
tion, the IMF announced that henceforth it would inspect 
the budget not at its “draft” stage but at its “preparatory” 
stage (Milliyet, 6 Jane 2000). 

Article 233: "Ihe Financial Commission shall...un- 
dertake...the regulation and improvement of the Turkish 
currency.’ This meant that it would be empowered to act 
as the Central Bank. 

Article 234: “The Turkish Government undertakes 
not to contract any internal and external loan without the 
consent of the Financial Commission.” In this provision 
the commission was encroaching on the government's 
responsibilities. 

Article 236: “All resources of Turkey, except revenues 
conceded...to the service of the Ottoman Public Debt, 
shall be placed at the disposal of the Financial Commis- 
sion.” By this provision the Financial Commission took 
charge of all the state's financial resources, other than the 
sums set aside to service the debts to foreign creditors. 
The commission would determine the amount of the an- 
nuities of the Ottoman Public Debt (article 244), super- 
vise the collection of revenues related to it, and appoint 
and dismiss the director-general of the Customs Admin- 
istration. The schedule of the customs charges could only 
be changed with the commission's approval (article 246). 

Article 239: “No new concessions shall be granted 
by the Turkish Government either to a Turkish subject 
or otherwise without the consent of the Financial Com- 
mission.’ In this way the commission was empowered to 
protect the privileged position of the current concession 
holders. 

Article 247: “The Commission has authority to pro- 
pose...the substitution for the pledges at present granted 
to bondholders...of other adequate pledges, or of a 
charge on the general revenues of Turkey” 

Article 264: “[T ]he Financial Commission shall also 
be entitled to authorize the application...to the nation- 
als of the Allied Powers of any prohibitions on import or 
export.” ` 

Article 421: “The Turkish Government will, within 
12 months of the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
abrogate the existing law on antiquities and take the nec- 
essary steps to enact a new law of antiquities which will 
be based on the rules contained in the Annex hereto, and 
must be submitted to the Financial Commission for ap- 
proval before being submitted to the Turkish Parliament. 
The Turkish Government undertakes to ensure the execu- 
tion of this law on a basis of equality between all nations” 
In this manner all nations acquired the right to forage the 
Ottoman territories for antiquities "on a basis of perfect 


equality" and to share out the findings in accordance with 
the rules contained in the Annex. 

Provision for the repayment of the Ottoman Public 
Debt is made in article 241: “States in whose favor terri- 
tory bas been detached from Turkey, either as a result of 
the Balkan Wars in 1913, or under the present Treaty, shall 
participate in the annual charge for the service ofthe Ot- 
toman Public Debt contracted before November 1, 1914.' 
A similar clause was included in the Lausanne Treaty. 


F. Economic Clauses 

The Capitulations and Concessions 

Article 261 restores the capitulations that had been abro- 
gated by the Union and Progress Party at the beginning 
of the war. "Ihe capitulatory régime resulting from trea- 
ties, conventions or usage shall be re-established in favor 
of the Allied Powers which directly or indirectly enjoyed 
the benefit thereof before August 1, 1914, and shall be ex- 


tended to the Allied Powers which did not enjoy the ben- 


efit thereof on that date” 

As we have already seen, the Financial Commission 
was in control of matters relating to customs, 

Article 310: "Allied nationals and companies con- 
trolled by Allied groups...holding concessions granted 
before October 29, 1914,...in territory remaining Turk- 
ish under the predent Treaty" would have their rights and 
concessions exterded, but “all concessions and all agree- 
ments subsequent to October 29, 1914, and prejudicial to 
the rights referred to in the preceding paragraph shall be 
declared null and void.” By this provision all concessions 
granted prior to the date when the Ottomans joined the 
war were restored and concessions subsequently granted 
to the Germans were canceled. 

This isa summary ofthe main provisions ofthe Peace 
‘Treaty of Sévres. As already noted, Sévres was never rati- 
fied and therefore did not come into force. The competent 
organ for ratifying the treaty, the Ottoman parliament 
(Meclis-i Mebusan), had been dissolved on 18 March 
1920 upon the occupation of İstanbul. Other than Greece, 
none of the Allied Powers completed the ratification pro- 
cedure, because events were moving so fast at the time. 

The most noteworthy aspects of the treaty were the 
recurring formulation “Turkey undertakes hereby” and 
the provisions regarding the Financial Commission. Two 
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other aspects of Sévres should not be overlooked either. 
The Allies dictated the terms of Sèvres without any regard 
for the great changes that had occurred during the two 
years between the Armistice of Mudros and Sévres, and 
they also took no notice of the Turkish liberation struggle 
triggered by the occupation. 

In addition, the Treaty of Sévres, unlike the other 
treaties ending World War I, bore the appearance of a 
document designed to force the Ottomans out of Europe. 
There could be no other explanation for the harsh terms 
that were being imposed. The intention of the Allies (as 
emphasized in their counterreply) to “drive the Turks out 
of Europe forever” could not be completely carried out 
due to the rivalries among the Allies, 

It was the harshness of the terms of Sévres that made 
possible the War of Liberation in the difficult circum- 
stances prevailing at the time and prepared the ground 
for the Treaty of Sévres to remain a dead letter. This situ- 
ation provided a vivid example of a thesis and antithesis 
relationship. 
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Relations with Western Europe 


L RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN 

A. Basic Factors Determining Relations 
Turkish diplomatic relations with Britain stretch back 
to the sixteenth century. The first British ambassador to 
İstanbul was appointed in 1583. But the Ottomans, in line 
with their usual practice, waited until 1793 to send their 
first ambassador to London. 

The Ottoman Empire started losing ground to the 
West in the eighteenth century and had to rely for its sur- 
vival on the major powers within the complicated Euro- 
pean balance of power. One of these major powers was 
Britain. Until the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
the Ottoman state sought to preserve its existence by rely- 
ing on Britain. 

Britain's policy of preserving the territorial integrity 
ofthe Ottoman Empire was based on the fear that its dis- 
integration would allow Russia to expand to the Mediter- 
ranean and the Balkans and strengthen Russia. ‘This was 
the essence ofthe "Eastern Question.’ This fear grew after 
the ‘Treaty of Hünkar İskelesi in 1833, concluded between 
the Ottoman Empire and Russia. When the Ottoman- 
Russian war of 1877—78 ended in a Russian victory, Britain 
abandoned its old policy, because it realized that Russia 
had become so preponderant that its traditional policy 
could no longer preserve the territorial integrity or indeed 
the existence ofthe Ottoman Empire. Since the process of 
disintegration was now fully underway, Britain would try 
to apportion the major share and strive to preempt Rus- 
sia. As a consequerice Cyprus and Egypt were detached 
from the Ottomarí state in the first instance. Britain also 
started getting involved with the Armenians. As a result of 
this parting of ways the two countries found themselves in 
opposing alliances and camps during World War I. 

After World War I Britain wanted to keep the Middle 
East under its control, because it was strategically located 
on the route to India and because petroleum was becom- 
ing an important source of energy. Britain was conscious 
of not being able to do this all by itself, however, and did 
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not feel it had to do so. According to its master plan, a 
weak and diminished Ottoman sultan in Ístanbul who was 
dependent on Britain to survive, the presence of Greece 
in western Anatolia, the Armenian and Kurdish states in 
Anatolia, and the Arab sheikhdoms that would be estab- 
lished farther south would all ensure British preeminence 
and control in the region. In this way a barrier would be 
set up against Russia. Through the system of mandates, 
control would be maintained without assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of direct rule. 


The British Viewpoint 

Britain wanted|to control the Middle East, but it was run- 
ning into diffitulties. The first problem was the rivalry 
with France. The second was the promise of a single Arab 
Kingdom made to the Arabs when they were being en- 
couraged to rebel against the Ottomans. In 1916 Britain 
agreed to share its control in this region with France under 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement, There was a second share-out 
agreement with France at San Remo in 1920. Finally, three 
factors caused bitter disappointment among the peoples 
of the region and made British control of the Middle East 
difficult to secure: (1) the failure to set up a single large 
Arab Kingdom; (2) the failure to carry out the promises 
to establish the Armenian and Kurdish states; and (3) the 
advent of the Balfour Declaration (see Box i-25 below). 

During this period Britain was also struggling with 
other questions. The first priority was to bring stability to 
Europe. This required the restoration of the balance that 
had been upset during the war. France wanted the van- 
quished Germans to remain weak, whereas Britain was 
not in favor of France becoming predominant on the con- 
tinent. Its task was to rein in the French without confront- 
ing them. 

Britain also faced problems in its far-flung empire, 
with freedom movements in India and Egypt. While labor 
unrest was intensifying in Britain, rebellion broke out in 
Ireland. 


In these circumstances, with a governmentin İstanbul 
headed by Damat Ferit, who had declared that "his hopes 
rested, after God, on the British Government" (FO 371/ 
4141, 40280, cited by Aksin 2004, p. 237). Ihe outbreak of 
the nationalist movement in Anatolia had a profoundly 
disturbing effect on Britain. Both public opinion and the 
British leaders were blaming Turkey for having extended 
the war and made the Bolshevik revolution possible by 


closing the Straits. To this was added the aggravation ofa ` 


nationalist movement that refused to recognize Sévres. At 
first Britain failed to understand the nature of the Anatolia 
movement, assuming it to be a pro-Soviet political move- 
ment because of its contacts with the Soviets and the red 
bands that some in Anatolia pinned on their fur caps. _ 

In the period from 1919 to 1923 an “indirect” war was 
being waged against Britain in Anatolia. Greece was the 
connecting element in this. Britain tried to use Greece, a 
country that had not fought the Ottomans during World 
War 1, for its own purposes after the armistice agreement 
at Mudros by turning it into a tool to carry out its imperi- 
alistic aims. In this way Britain intended to replace Italy 
with Greece in western Anatolia, because Greece would 
be more compliant. But these plans were doomed to fail. 
When Greece—a former province of the Ottoman Em- 
pire—occupied Izmir, it aroused deep anger and brought 
on a violent reaction in Anatolia. Britain had unwittingly 
given an impetus to the Anatolia movement. 

Although an armistice was in effect, legally ‘Turkey 
was in a state of war with Britain. But as the Anatolia 
movement started to assert itself, Britain felt compelled to 
deal with this movement. 


The Turkish Viewpoint 

The Islamic factor was one of the factors influencing 
Turkish-British relations, especially during the National 
Struggle and all the way up to 1924, when the caliphate 
was abolished. At first the Anatolia movement claimed 


that it was striving to protect the sultanate and caliph- ` 


ate, in order to gain the support of the masses. Although 
M. Kemal was fully aware that Islam had not been able to 
prevent the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, he knew that 
the caliph-sultan had a special place among the public and 
therefore felt the need to use the religious factor for inter- 
nal as well as external considerations. 

‘This factor had a certain place in relations with Brit- 
ain. After the war Britain claimed to be the largest Muslim 
country. In fact, a quarter of the population of the Brit- 
ish Empire consisted of Muslims (the bulk being Indian 
Muslims). NT 

Britain feared that an Anatolia movement with a 
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religious bias might influence the Indian Muslims. Con- 
sequently, it wanted to take the caliphate away from the 
Turks. Meanwhile the Indian Muslims were persuaded 
that the struggle in Anatolia was being carried out on 
behalf of Islam, and they established an Indian Caliph- 
ate Committee to support the struggle. This committee 
engaged in fundraising to support the cause and also sent 
a delegation to London in March 1920 to inform Lloyd 
George of its support for the sultan-caliph and M. Kemal. 
Britain felt great concern over these developments, be- 
cause a movement with Islamic overtones migbt well 
trigger anti-British unrest among Muslim subjects. As the 
Anatolia movement gathered momentum, however, the 
importance of the Islamic factor steadily diminished and 
its influence waned. Important milestones in this process 
were the abolition of the sultanate on 1 November 1922 
and the caliphate on 3 March 1924. Religion ceased to be a 
factor affecting bilateral relations. 

Turco-British relations in the years of the National 
Struggle were also under the influence ofthe Soviet factor. 
Whenever there was a rapprochement between Turkey 
and Russia in the past, Britain had been drawn into it, A 
rapprochement between Turkey and Britain had the op- 
posite effect and resulted in Russia's distancing itself from 
the Ottoman Empire/Turkey. 

Although the Anatolia movement had n$ ideological 
affinity with Bolshevism, both sides felt thelneed to co- 
operate for pragmatic reasons. Both Turkey and Russia 
were under the direct or indirect occupation of the West. 
For this reason, the Anatolia movement was compelled 
to make the fullest use of the Soviet factor in its struggle 
with the West and primarily with Britain. The frequent 
allusions to the anti-imperialist character of the strugele 
in M. Kemal' speeches and declarations are an example 
of this, Another example is the establishment of a Com- 
munist Party by M. Kemal’s close friends in October 1920. 

While engaging in contacts with the Soviets and us- 
ing anti-imperialist rhetoric, M. Kemal did not fail to con- 
vey to the Western countries that the chief beneficiary of 
a partitioned Turkey would be the new Soviet administra- 
tion. M. Kemal was striving to demonstrate that a strong 
Turkey in Thrace and Anatolia was to the advantage ofthe 
West. It is interesting to note that, just as the Bolshevik 
administration saw Turkey as a buffer against the West 
and was prepared to back Turkey in its confrontation with 
the West, Ankara was using the same argument to develop 
relations with the West, both at Lausanne and afterward. 

The cooperation between the Anatolia movement 
and the Soviets was a source of concern for the British. 
Nevertheless, when the Turkish-Soviet Treaty was signed 
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on 16 March 1921, London too was signing a trade agree- 
ment with the Soviets on that day. On that same day an 
agreement was signed between Bekir Sami Bey and the 
British authorities for the repatriation of Turkish pris- 
oners in Malta. 

As the Anatolia movement gained in strength, the 
Soviet factor started to wane. In fact, in subsequent years 
Ankara worried that the Soviet connection might prove 
to be an obstacle to developing better relations with the 
West and particularly Britain. 

A general factor influencing Turkish-British relations 
was Turkey's efforts to Westernize. The difficulty was to 
establish a Western political-social-economic system 
while carrying out a struggle against Western imperialism. 
Westernization was also perceived as necessary for ensur- 
ing security. The Ottoman state was being pushed out of 
Europe because it was different from the West. Conse- 
quently, to become Western was not only a means to attain 
“the standard of contemporary civilization” (M. Kemal) 
but also a means to ensure security vis-a-vis the West. 


B. Main Developments 

1. The Occupation of Parliament 

The heads of state/government of the Entente countries 
metin London on 10 February 1920 to discuss the Eastern 
Question and reached the decision to occupy Istanbul. 
‘The ostensible reasons were the unrest in Cilicia and 
the resistance of the Anatolia movement to the Western 
countries. But the real reason was that this occupation 
was deemed necessary to enforce the Sévres "Treaty that 
was being prepared at the time. The decision to occupy 
Istanbul was also based on the desire in some quarters in 
the West to eject the Turks from that city. At the London 
Conference, they also demanded that the Turkish govern- 
ment dismiss M. Kemal. 

As a result of all this, the Allied forces, led by the Brit- 
ish, occupied İstanbul on 20 March 1920. Following the 
earlier Greek occupation of İzmir, this event gave a new 
boost to the Anatolia movement. The communiqué re- 
leased on this occasion-déclared that the occupation was 
temporary and designed to strengthen the authority of 
the sultan. This led the sultan to view the occupation fa- 
vorably, but the raid on the parliament and the arrest of 
deputies by a country that had a high regard for democ- 
racy created an outcry among the public. M. Kemal also 
reacted strongly from Ankara and sent notes of protest 
to the occupying countries. He went further and issued 
an anti-British proclamation to the Islamic world and 
ordered the arrest of some British nationals in Anatolia. 
Ultimately, however, this event proved beneficial to his 


cause because he was opposed to the parliament meeting 
in İstanbul in any case. This gave him a chance to seize the 
initiative and convene the Turkish Grand National As- 
sembly (TGNA) in Ankara. 

‘The British removed the government headed by Salih 
Pasa, who was regarded as a sympathizer ofthe movement 
in Anatolia, and replaced him on 5 April 1920 with Damat 
Ferit Paşa, Although the British started making plans 
with the Damat Ferit government to crush the Anatolia 
movement, M. Kemal avoided a total break with Britain. 
"Through his friends and interviews with journalists, he 
was sending messages to the British. In this way Britain 
was being kept informed about the nature of the move- 
mentin Anatolia and the significance ofthe National Pact. 
M. Kemal went further and sent the message that he was 
ready to abandon the struggle and cease cooperation with 
the Bolsheviks if an agreement could be reached. But it 
was difficult to persuade the British, because the messages 
did not go through official channels and the cooperation 
with the Bolsheviks went on. 


2. The London Conference (February 1921) 
From 1921 on, Turkish-British relations started to thaw, 
because of a reaction to Britain's policies within the Brit- 
ish government. In addition, the Anatolia movement was 
gaining momentum. In the regions of İzmit and Gemlik 
the nationalists were beginning to challenge Britain's pres- 
ence, which was causing concern in London. Furthermore, 
the successes on the eastern front resulted in the signing 
of the Gümrü Treaty in December 1920. This increased 
the prestige of the Anatolia movement and strengthened 
Ankara's hand vis-à-vis Britain. Finally, mention must be 
made of the first Battle of İnönü in January 1921, which 
constituted a turning point in Turkish-British relations. 
For the first time the Greek army had been checked. This 
event marked the failure of the British policy of using the 
Greeks without itself getting directly involved in the con- 
flict. It was also understood that the Anatolia movement 
had passed from the phase of localized resistance to the 
phase of fielding a regular army. 

At the end of this phase of indirect war with Britain 
the Allies met in Paris and decided to convene a confer- 
ence in London with the participation of the representa- 
tives of the TGNA. M. Kemal gave a positive response to 
Britain’s policy of easing relations with Ankara, 

The conference was being arranged to make changes 
in the Sévres Treaty. The invitation, which included the 
name of M. Kemal, was conveyed to Ankara through the 
Istanbul government. M. Kemal refused to accept an in- 
vitation that was made through intermediaries. Prime 





minister Tevfik Paşa sent telegrams to Ankara, proposing 
the incorporation of Ankara's representatives within the 
İstanbul government's delegation. M. Kemal also rejected 
this formula. Consequently, a delegation headed by the 
minister of foreign affairs, Bekir Sami, left for Rome via 
Antalya on 1 February 1921. Upon the invitation of the 
Italian minister of foreign affairs, Count Carlo Sforza, the 
Ankara delegation proceeded to London. 

The London Conference opened on 21 February 1921 
with the participation of Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and 
Greece. As previously agreed, the İstanbul and Ankara 
delegations acted in unison, to the frustration ofthe West- 
ern states, which were planning to play the two Turkish 
delegations against one another. When it was Tevfik Paşa's 
turn to make a statement, he ceded the floor to Ankara’s 
representative, Bekir Sami. This was significant, because 
it indicated the strength of the Anatolia movement. But 
the Ístanbul delegation also had an ulterior motive. In 
the event of a deadlock or the Ankara delegation's being 
forced to make concessions, the intention was to lay full 
responsibility on the Ankara government (Selek, p. 171). 

During the deliberations the Turkish side called for 
Western Thrace's return to Turkey, the evacuation of İs- 
tanbul by foreign troops, the ending of the occupation 
of İzmir, and the restoration of Turkish sovereignty over 
the Straits. The Allies submitted to the Turkish and Greek 
sides a package of minor changes to the Treaty of Sévres, 
including granting Turkey two votes instead of one at the 
Commission of the Straits and raising the ceiling on the 
Gendarmerie, But when the Turkish side rejected these 
proposals, which were far from satisfying the principles 
of the National Pact, the conference ended as a failure. As 
the Turkish delegation was returning home, the Greek 
army launched a new offensive in Anatolia. 

Although no concrete results were achieved at the 
London Conference, it was nevertheless a success for the 
Anatolia movement, because Ankara had been acknowl- 
edged as an interlocutor and international public opinion 
had become more familiar with the principles of the Na- 
tional Pact. Furthermore, the differences among the En- 
tente states had come into the open. 

While the conference was going on, Bekir Sami signed 
agreements with Britain, France, and Italy. 'Ihe drawback 
of the agreement with Britain was that, although Tur- 
key undertook to release all British prisoners, the Turk- 
ish prisoners held in Malta would be released on condi- 
tion that they had not mistreated Armenian and British 
prisoners. Moreover, it had: been agreed that some of 
the Turkish prisoners in Malta would be tried outside of 
Turkey. i j 
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Bekir Sami had signed these agreements by exceed- 
ing his authority and without specific instructions. This 
provoked sharp reactions and drew criticism in the An- 
kara assembiy, which resulted in Bekir Sami's resignation 
on 8 May 1921. He was replaced by Yusuf Kemal | Tengir- 
senk], who had successfully conducted the negotiations 
at Moscow. 

An agreement similar to the one signed by Bekir Sami 
was signed with France, once again, in October 1921. At 
the time, the government of the TGNA was striving to get 
the National Pact accepted and was in no position to se- 
cure the T'GNAS agreement to any concessions. The dis- 
agreement with Britain over the prisoners continued for 
a while. Although both sides tried to use this question for 
their own purposes, they proceeded with caution. Even- 
tually all prisoners were released on 23 October 1921. 


3, The Effects of the Turkish-French 

Agreement on Relations with Britain 
As the administration in Ankara consolidated its posi- 
tion, its influence in the West, and especially in Britain, 
started rising. This was a consequence ofthe military suc- 
cesses registered at the second Battle of İnönü in April 
1921 and the Battle of Sakarya in September 1921, when the 
Greek army’s advance was halted. The diplomatic success 
achieved in March 1921 with the signing of the Treaty of 
Friendship and Fraternity with the Soviets also contrib- 
uted to this development. In April 1921 Britain declared 
its neutrality in the Turco-Greek conflict, with France and 
Italy following suit one month later. 

The military and diplomatic successes of the Anato- 
lia movement were now leading to new proposals for a 
settlement from the West. The release of the Malta exiles 
and the signing of the treaty with the Soviets occurred 
on the same day. As the Anatolia movement scored new 
successes at the front, it became more receptive to the 
conciliatory gestures emanating from the West. In these 
circumstances the importance of the Soviet factor was 
diminishing. The signing by the Soviets of a trade agree- 
ment with Britain on 16 March 1921 also helped in lessen- 
ing Turkey's importance to the Soviet Union. 

The Battle of Sakarya clearly demonstrated the fu- 
tility of trying to suppress the nationalist awakening in 
Anatolia through the instrumentality of Greece. For eco- 
nomic reasons and because of popular opposition, the 
Western countries were in no condition to wage war. That 
is why they were seeking a peaceful settlement with Tur- 
key without getting directly involved in hostilities. In fact, 
even before the Battle of Sakarya the British had sought 
direct contacts with M. Kemal, although these contacts 
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never materialized owing to interdepartmental disputes 
in London. But the fact that such contacts were contem- 
plated demonstrates that Britain was beginning to take 
Ankara seriously. Furthermore, the British began to worry 
about their situation in Mosul and elsewhere. It should 
not be forgotten that between 1919 and 1930 the Kurds in 
northern Iraq revolted on three different occasions under 
the leadership of Sheikh Mahmut Berzenci, causing great 
difficulties for Britain. 

One of the main political results of the victory at Sa- 
karya was the agreement between the French representa- 
tive, H. Franklin-Bouillon, and Yusuf Kemal signed on 20 
October 1921. At the time, the Frenchman was in Ankara 
for talks with M. Kemal. During that period France was 
unhappy over Britains European policies, which it con- 
sidered unhelpful; there were serious differences over 
how to handle Germany. When France perceived that the 
Anatolia movement was making headway, it hastened to 
conclude its own deal with Ankara. The resistance that 
France met in southern Anatolia also contributed to this 
decision. This Turco-French agreement caught Britain off 
guard and demonstrated the success of Ankara's policy of 
playing the two powers against each other. 

‘The British were surprised by the Turco-French 
agreement, but they were quick to draw the appropriate 
lessons and softened their stance toward Ankara. When 
the Italians evacuated the Antalya region in Junk 1921, the 
solid Allied front was shattered, and the Britlsh found 
themselves isolated. ; 


4. From the Çanakkale Crisis to Mudanya 
The government of the TGNA did not want to sever all 
ties with Britain, so in February 1922 it sent its foreign 
minister, Yusuf Kemal, to London and Paris to probe 
British intentions regarding an eventual settlement. The 
government wanted to explore the diplomatic option be- 
fore unleashing full-scale military action against Greece in 
Anatolia. In London Yusuf Kemal tried but failed to per- 
suade Lord Curzon to agree to the National Pact. 

Subsequently the re resentatives of Britain, France, 
and Italy met in Paris in March 1922 and proposed a cease- 
fire and amendments to the Treaty of Sèvres, But Ankara 
insisted that Anatolia must be evacuated along with a 
cease-fire. The British did not meet Ankara’s expectations, 
and no agreement was reached. In addition, there was a 
feeling in Ankara that the proposed cease-fire was a ruse 
to weaken the army’s resolve and divert Ankara from its 
purpose of launching a clean-up operation. 

After this came a standstill in Turco-British relations 
lasting a full year. During this period the minister of the 
interior, Fethi Bey [Okyar], made a private trip to Lon- 


don and Paris and conveyed conciliatory messages to the 
British. Although he was received by prime minister Ray- 
mond Poincaré in Paris, he failed to get the expected at- 
tention in London. He could meet neither Lloyd George 
nor Lord Curzon. It now became clear that the road to a 
peaceful settlement was blocked, and the decision was 
made to launch the general offensive. By that point the 
army was ready to undertake such a large-scale operation. 

The success of the general offensive (26-30 August 
1922) dashed the hopes that had been pinned on the 
Greeks and stirred anxiety among the British. The Greek 
buffer was no more: the Allied and Turkish armies were 
now in direct confrontation. With the victory over the 
Greeks, people in Ankara started debating the merits of 
pressing on with the advance and removing the occupa- 
tion forces from Istanbul and then pushing into Western 
‘Thrace. The Turkish army that had liberated Izmir turned 
northward and arrived at Canakkale, which led to the so- 
called Chanak crisis with Britain. At the instigation of the 
British, who feared that the Turkish Army would invade 
Thrace, the Allies landed some troops on the Asian shore 
of the Dardanelles. Lloyd George made a statement in 
which he hinted that Britain would not refrain from get- 
ting involved in the war if the Turks were to move into 
Thrace. The crisis did not lead to war, because the Soviets 
supported Ankara and the French and the Italians, not 
willing to confront Ankara, pulled back. Furthermore, 
British public opinion was not in favor of war. Another 
important factor was M. Kemal's decision to proceed with 
prudence in order not to jeopardize the newly won vic- 
tory. The government of the TGNA agreed to enter into 
armistice negotiations at Mudanya on condition that the 
region reaching to the west of Edirne and the Meriç River 
would be evacuated. 

On 3 October 1922 Ismet Paga met the commanders 
of the Allied Powers at Mudanya to negotiate the armi- 
stice, Under its terms, Eastern Thrace would be evacu- 
ated, while the Turkish army would agree not to enter 
Çanakkale, İzmit, and İstanbul before the inauguration of 
the peace conference. Thus, for the first time since World 
War I, the Turks entered into an agreement with the West- 
ern states on a basis of equality. They were also regaining a 
foothold in Europe. 

One of the political consequences of this develop- 
ment was the resignation of prime minister David Lloyd 
George, whose Middle East policy had collapsed with the 
political and military supremacy of the Turks in Anatolia. 

Britain's scheme of using Greece to throw the Turks 
out of Europe and to confine them within a diminished 
and easily controlled Turkey under the sultan had failed. 
The Ankara government had managed to assert its pres- 








ence thanks to the differences among the Allies and the 
support of the Soviets but above all through victory over 
the Greek army on the battlefield. Thus ended the period 
of a de jure state of war with Britain and a de facto war by 
proxy. From now on, the struggle would be confined to 
diplomacy. 


İLHAN UzGEL AND ÖMER KÜRKÇÜOĞLU 


il. RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 


‘The salient feature of relations with the French during this 
period was that France was the first Western state to en- 
ter into contacts and reach an agreement with the Ankara 
government. Unable to achieve its objectives in the ter- 
ritories it occupied in Anatolia as part of the imperialist 
partition, France decided to reach an understanding with 
Ankara for reasons that are examined below. This greatly 
facilitated Ankara's task. 


A. The Bekir Sami-Briand Agreement 

and Its Rejection 
By the terms of the Mudros Armistice of 30 October 1918, 
France and Britain occupied the southern part of Anato- 
lia. When the British evacuated Adana, Mersin, Urfa, and 
Antep in November 1919, France éxtended its zone of oc- 
cupation to include these regions. This caused a bitter reac- 
tion against France in Anatolia and led to Mustafa Kemal's 
protest against this action to the Allies. In response, the 
French high commissioner in Syria, Georges Picot, came 
to Sivas in December 1919 to meet with M. Kemal. 

At the "unofficial" talks the French offered to return 
Urfa, Antep, and Adana if France would be granted eco- 
nomic privileges. Although no agreement was reached at 
these talks, the meetings demonstrated that the Anatolia 
movement was being taken seriously even at its very early 
stages. |: 

When armed resistance broke out against the French 
occupation in January 1920, a French delegation came 
to Ankara and signed a twenty-day cease-fire on 30 May 


1920. By signing this cease-fire agreement, France had 


recognized the TGNA government as a valid interlocu- 
tor. But when French troops landed in Zonguldak (on the 
western Black Sea shore) on 18 June 1920, relations soured 
once again. France sought to appease Ankara by claiming 
that the cease-fire applied only on the southern front. The 
French had their eye on the Ergani mines (in southeastern 
Anatolia) and pressed for economic privileges over them 
in all subsequent negotiations 

One factor contributing to the change in French 
policy was Aristide Briand's assumption of the post of 
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prime minister in January 1921. As explained:earlier, the 
new French government had persuaded the British to ar- 
range the London Conference in February 1921. After the 
London Conference, Bekir Sami Bey signed an agreement 
with Briand on 11 March 1921. Under article A of the agree- 
ment, hostilities would cease and prisoners would be ex- 


changed. Article B provided that the “gangs” and the pop- . 


ulace would be disarmed, by an agreement between the 


Turkish and French commanders, Article C dealt with the ©.» 
establishment of a police force under Turkish command > 
with the participation of gendarmes and French officers, . 

to be placed at the disposal of the Turkish government. _ 
Article F provided for the protection of ethnic minorities » 
and the securing of their rights under full equality. This © 
article also called for a fair distribution among ethnic . - 


groups of posts in the gendarmerie and in municipalities 


in districts with mixed populations. Article G assured that © — 
precedence would be given to Turco-French economic 2 e ie 
cooperation in the award of concessions in Cilicia and. a E 
other regions evacuated by French troops. The Ergani © 


mines would be exploited by a French company, and max- 
imum scope would be afforded for French and Ottoman 
capital to work together. Article I provided for the pres- 
ervation of French hospitals and schools. Article K stip- 
ulated that the portion of the Baghdad railway between 
Cilician ports and the Syrian border would be transferred 
to a French company (Kurtuluş Savaşımız, pp. 101-3). 

It will be noted that the agreement not only granted 
economic concessions but also provided for French off- 
cers to remain in the region with police powers and for 
proportional representation of non-Muslims in the gen- 
darmerie and the municipal administrations. In addition 
to these political concessions, the fighters who resisted 
the occupations were referred to as “gangs.” Because of 
all this, the criticism ofthe agreement started even before 
Bekir Sami Bey returned to Ankara. Like the other agree- 
ments signed by him, this one too was rejected by the 


TGNA. At this critical phase, however, M. Kemal did not .- 


want to confront France. The Paris representative of the 


Ankara government, Nihat Reşat [Belger], issued a state- - 
ment clarifying that the objections were not to the agree- . 


ment as such but only to certain provisions and that new 
proposals would be forthcoming, At this stage Bekir Sami 
Bey was sent to France and Italy to ensure the continua- 
tion of the negotiating process (Tamkoç, p. 157). 


Despite the rejection of this agreement, France con- * 


tinued to seek an accord with Ankara for the following 
reasons. First, the stiff resistance to the French occupa- 


tion in the south (especially in the districts of Antep and - 
Maraş) as well as the gains made by Ankara after the suc- © 
cesses at the second Battle of İnönü and Battle of Sakarya or 
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led the French administration to conclude that it would 
be difficult to hang onto Anatolia. Second, France was 
faced with budgetary deficits, which were being made 
worse by clashes and hostilities in Anatolia. Furthermore, 
after the carnage of 1914—18 French public opinion was in 
no mood to accept further casualties in distant Anatolia. 
Third, France also sought an agreement with Ankara on 
account of its strained relations with Britain. At that time 
Britain was holding the Damat Ferit government under 
tight control, while pursuing its objectives in Anatolia 
through its Greek proxy. France, however, was directly 
involved in the conflict in Anatolia and was seeing its re- 
sources drained. Frances main concern was Germany, 
and it was anxious to ensure its security against its eastern 
neighbor. In the prevailing atmosphere the French set up 
the Friends of France Association to rival the Friends of 
Britain Association. 

Like the Italians, the French concluded that the best 
course to follow in these circumstances was to reach a deal 
with Ankara to gain economic concessions and privileges. 
By seeking a rapprochement rather than confrontation 
with the Turks, it would be easier for France to counter 
Britain's growing influence in the Middle East. 


B. The Turco-French Agreement of 1921 
Motivated by these concerns, France dispatched the 
chairman ofthe senate foreign relations committee, Henri 
Franklin-Bouillon, to Ankara on 9 June 1921. During his 
sojourn of two weeks in Ankara and his conversations 
with M. Kemal, it was possible to explain the objectives of 
the Anatolia movement and the principles ofthe National 
Pact. Franklin-Bouillon wanted to conclude an agreement 
based on the Sévres Treaty and the previous agreement 
with Bekir Sami Bey, while M. Kemal indicated that no 
agreement could be signed that was not based on the Na- 
tonal Pact. After the Battle of Sakarya, France became 
fully aware of the strength of the nationalist movement. 
On 20 October 1921 antiin Balon and Yusuf Kemal 
signed an agreement that had been negotiated by M. Ke- 
mal himself. 

The agreement had nine annexes. The first article 
stated that “the Parties declare that the state of war be- 
tween them is ended,” while the second article provided 
that each party would withdraw to its side of the demar- 
cated line within two months. Articles 7, 8, and 10 would 
be significant because of the Hatay question that would 
emerge subsequently. Article 7 provided that “[a] special 
regime would be set up in the İskenderun region. The re- 
gion's population of Turkish origin shall enjoy every fa- 
cility for the development of their culture. The Turkish 


language will have an official status in the region” Article 
8 fixed the Turkish-Syrian frontier, with the line reaching 
the Gulf of iskenderun south of Payas, thus leaving the 
Sanjak of İskenderun (Alexandrette) to France, This ar- 
ticle also determined that the railroad from Çobanbey to 
Nusaybin would remain within Turkey but provided that 
both countries would enjoy equal access to this facility. 
Although Hatay was being left to Syria, a special regime 
was provided for the region, thus leaving a door open for 
Turkey. Compared to the frontier drawn at Sévres, the 
new line left more territory under Turkish control. 

According to article 9, “the grave of Süleyman Sah in 
the Castle of Caber... would remain Turkish property and 
Turkey would have the right to maintain guards and hoist 
its flag there.” In accordance with this provision Turkey 
continues to maintain a platoon of soldiers and hoist its 
flag at this spot. Article 10 provides that “the government 
ofthe TGNA agrees to transfer the concession for the ex- 
ploitation of the portion of the Baghdad Railroad from 
Pozantı to Nüsaybin to a French firm to be designated by 
the French government. Turkey will have the right to use 
the portion of the railroad within Syrian territory from 
Meydanı Ekbez to Çobanbey for military transport pur- 
poses.” Turkey took advantage of this provision to move 
soldiers through Syrian terr{tory during the Sheikh Said 
uprising in 1925. 

‘The annexed letters (which were later numbered by 
İsmail Soysal) provided mote detail on some of the pro- 
visions of the agreement. Annex 1 stipulated that the 
government of the TGNA “is ready to grant the conces- 
sion to exploit the iron, chromate, and silver deposits in 
the Harşit valley for 99 years to a French group that will 
establish a company in accordance with Turkish legisla- 
tion. This company shall be set up in partnership with a 
Turkish company that will own 50% of the shares.” It also 
expressed the hope that “the French government would 
authorize French capital to establish economic and finan- 
cial relations with the government of the TGNA? 

The second annexed letter states that “Yusuf Kemal 
Bey declares the need to allow the population of İskende- 
run and Antakya to select a special flag that would embody 
the Turkish flag.” The French representative promised to 
bring this to the attention of his government. The same 
letter provides that “Turkish nationals, Turkish cargoes, 
and Turkish-flag vessels shall enjoy full freedom to use the 
port of İskenderun” 

‘The third annexed letter drafted by the French repre- 
sentative states: “I consider it useful to indicate that, in the 
special regime to be applied in the region of İskenderun, 
those areas with Turkish majorities will be administered 





in general by officials of Turkish origin” The sixth letter 
provides that “French educational, health, and charitable 
institutions will continue their activities in Turkey with- 
out in any way or under any pretext engaging in propa- 
ganda or other action harmful to Turkey's interests or in 
violation of Turkish legislation.’ 

The agreement and annexed letters did not mention 
the National Pact; nor was it possible to secure French 
consent to the abolition of the capitulations. Through this 
agreement the general outline of the Turkish-Syrian fron- 
tier was traced. This would be confirmed under article 3 
of the Treaty of Lausanne and would be demarcated in 
a detailed way by the agreement with France dated 30 
May 1926. The frontier would acquire its final form by 
the agreement of 23 June 1939. Starting in December 1921, 
France evacuated the Cilician region and transferred the 
administration to Ankara. l 

Thüs agreement came into effect when France signed 
it on 28 October 1921. It is a very important document 
from the point ofview ofthe foreign policy ofthe national 
struggle. 

First, through the agreement reached by Bekir Sami 
in March 1921 Ankara had received de facto recognition. 
Now this agreement gave Ankara de jure recognition. 'This 
was the first time that a Western government had done 
so. Through this agreement the split among the Western 
countries also became fully apparent. The international 
standing of the government of the TGNA went up. Sec- 
ond, as France evacuated the southern region, it left be- 
hind some arms, which helped strengthen the army. Fur- 
thermore, a military delegation left for Paris toward the 
end of October 1921 to negotiate the purchase of arms. 
Third, the agreement would later have a direct effect on 
the outcome of the Hatay question. Fourth, after secur- 
ing its eastern region with the Turkish-Soviet Treaty of 16 
March 1921, Turkey was now securing its southern region 
too and gaining the use of the port of Mersin, which was 
linked by rail to the interior. After this Ankara's troops 
would be deployed to the main western front to attain 
superiority over the Greek forces. This agreement was to 
remain in effect after Lausanne. 


RELATIONS WITH İTALY 
Along with Germany, Italy was the last country in Europe 
to achieve its national unity. In the imperialist scramble of 
the early twentieth century, Italy had its sight on the Med- 
iterranean basin. The driving philosophy of Italy's imperi- 
alist expansion was to regain the control ofthe sacred her- 


-itage of the Roman Empire, and its immediate objective - 
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was in the territory of the Ottoman Empire. At this time 
Italy was coveting North Africa, the Aegean islands, and 
especially Antalya and its surrounding region. To attain its 
objectives Italy attacked the Ottoman Empire and seized 
Tripolitania and the Dodecanese Islands in 1911. In the fol- 
lowing year the Ottomans acquiesced to these land grabs. 

After the outbreak of World War I, the Allies signed 
a secret agreement with Italy in London in 1915 to draw it 
into the war on their side and promised to give it a share 
in a partitioned Anatolia. When Britain and France di- 
vided the Ottoman territories in the Middle East between 
themselves, the Italians took exception to this. To appease 
the Italians, the Allies met at St.-Jean-de-Maurienne in 
January 1917 and promised Italy İzmir and its hinterland 
(see Box 1-23 below). When the İzmir region was given to 
Greece rather than to a major power like Italy at the Paris 
Peace Conference, however, the Italians were bitterly dis- 
appointed. Italy landed troops in Antalya in March 1919 
and on the western Anatolian coast the following month, 
launching its short-lived Anatolian adventure. Still, its ap- 
proach to the National Struggle was moderate, even going 
so far as providing it with direct and indirect support. 

When İstanbul came under occupation, the Italians, 
along with the other Allies, had their high commissioner 
in this city. For a long time this post was held by Count 
Sforza, who was sympathetic toward Ankara. Even be- 
fore the National Struggle was launched, Count Sforza 
had met with M. Kemal in İstanbul on several occasions. 
Thanks to these contacts, Italy was to understand the na- 
ture of the subsequent National Struggle. This give and 
take also enabled M. Kemal to be apprised of the inten- 
tions of the Allies. These contacts were facilitated by the 
existence of the Turco-Italian Friendship Society estab- 
lished in March 1920. Italy's Turkish policy developed un- 
der the influence of these factors and brought the follow- 
ingimportant gains for the Anatolia movement. 

At the beginning of the National Struggle, Italy al- 
lowed the Nationalist Forces (Kuva-yı Milliye) to get or- 
ganized in its zone of occupation and allowed the units 
retreating in the face of Greek advances to enter its zone. 
Italy was also helpful in procuring weapons for the Ana- 
tolia movement. ‘The Italians sold their surplus weapons 
and permitted weapons and people to move from Istanbul 
to Anatolia, To this end, Italian ships were transporting 
weapons and munitions to Söke and to ports like Antalya. 
Italy also. allowed the Anatolia movement to use Italian- 
controlled ports of Kuşadası and Antalya as links to the 
outside world. The British expressed their displeasure 


-over this permissive Italian policy. The growing presence 


of the Italians in the southwest and especially Antalya, 
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however, was becoming a source of concern (Soysal, 
p. 167; Çelebi, pp. 281-96). 

With the convening ofthe TGNA in Ankara, contacts 
with Italy intensified. In September 1920 M. Kemal sent to 
Italy as representative of the Ankara government its first 
minister of the interior, Cami Bey [Baykurt]. The repre- 
sentative's office was ostensibly a press office, but it was 
also engaged in arms purchases. In addition, it was mold- 
ing public opinion by publicizing the National Struggle in 
the Italian press (Tamkoç, pp. 155756). During this period 
Count Sforza, the Italian high commissioner in İstanbul 
known for his sympathy to Turkey, became foreign minis- 
ter, This appointment had a positive impact on relations. 
After this, Rome became Ankara's main channel to the 
West. As noted earlier, Count Sforza interceded to secure 
Ankaras invitation to the London Conference in January 
1921, The Turkish delegation sailed from Antalya to Italy 
on an Italian ship and proceeded from Rome to London 
with a formal invitation from Italy. 

After the London Conference, Bekir Sami Bey signed 
an agreement with Italy on 12 March 1921. M. Kemal al- 
luded to this agreement in his Great Speech, but its text 
was never published. Only fragments of the agreement 
were published in Yusuf Hikmet Bayur's Türkiye Devle- 
tinin Dış Siyasasi. From these fragments we know that in 
the agreement Italy promised to support the retention 
of İzmir and Thrace by Turkey. In return Turkey agreed 
to grant concessions to Italy in Antalya, Burdur, Muğla, 
Isparta, Afyonkarahisar, Kütahya, Aydın, Konya, and 
other regions to be determined later. Furthermore, the 
exploitation right to the Ereğli mine would be granted to 
an Italian-Turkish company, in which the Turkish share 
would be 50% (for the concessions promised to the 
French by B. Sami at the same conference, see “The Bekir 
Sami-Briand Agreement and Its Rejection" above). This 
agreement, similar to the one concluded with Britain and 
France, met with a negative reception at the TGNA. Its 
rejection by the assembly annoyed the Italians but had no 
other lasting effect. With the evacuation df Antalya in July 
1921, Italy's occupation in Anatolia came to an end. 

‘The war had inflicted heavy loss of life and brought 
economic hardship to Italy without providing any of the 
expected political or economic rewards. ‘The postwar eco- 
nomic difficulties and the political instability, widespread 
labor unrest, and unemployment were feeding Commu- 





nist and Fascist tendencies in the country. 


In this political and economic environment the Fas- 
cist movement found fertile ground to develop in 1919 
and resulted in the establishment of the Fascist Party 
(Partito Nazionale Fascista) in 1921. The adherents of this 


party, known as “Black Shirts," led a march from Naples to 
Rome in August 1922 and came to power in October. After 
this event Italy (now under the leadership of Mussolini) 
would pursue a foreign policy of acquiring the territories 
that it failed to acquire in World War I. 

‘The first signs of change in Italy’s attitude to Turkey 
appeared at the Lausanne Conference. Italy had agreed to 
pursue a common policy with Britain and France, At the 
conference Italy sought the demilitarization of the Straits, 
freedom of navigation, and the continuation of the capitu- 
lations under a different guise. But Turkey's real quarrel 
with Italy was over the ownership of the Dodecanese Is- 
lands and especially the island of Meis (Megisti). In the 
end all of these islands went to Italy. 

Italy’s policy toward Turkey was actually no different 
than the policies of Britain, France, and Greece. It sought 
to have a say and a share in the partition of Anatolia, ob- 
tain the right to exploit the coal mines at Eregli, and ac- 
quire commercial concessions. The difference was that 
Italy sought to reach its objectives through cooperation 
with the government of the TGNA. It sought to gain its 
economic advantages from its evacuation of Anatolia. 


IV. RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 

The Ottoman state and Germany, allies during the war, 
followed different courses during the postwar era. In 
Anatolia there was resistance to Sévres, and a new state 
replaced the Ottoman state. This new state followed a 
pro-Western, pro—status quo course. Germany submitted 
to Versailles but pursued a revisionist policy against the 
Western countries to free itself from the constraints that 
had been imposed. 

In compliance with the peace treaties signed by Tur- 
key and Germany in early 1920, their bilateral relations 
were at a low point. The Armistice of Mudros compelled 
Turkey to break off relations with the Central Powers un- 
der its twenty-third article. Article 275 of Sévres read as 
follows: “Turkey recognizes that all the treaties, conven- 
tions, or agreements which she has concluded with Ger- 
many, Austria, Bulgaria, or Hungary since August 1, 1914, 
until the coming into force of the present Treaty, are and 
remain abrogated by the present Treaty" The Versailles 
‘Treaty signed by Germany contained a corresponding 
provision. 

The only noteworthy events during the period from 
1918 to 1923 were the effort of the İstanbul government to 
have Enver Paşa, Cemal Paşa, and Talat Paşa extradited — 
which Germany refused—and the attempt to purchase 
arms from Germany during the National Struggle. 


During the National Struggle the main sources of 
arms were the USSR and Italy. The Turks also worked to- 
ward procuring arms from Germany, although this proved 
to be more difficult, because the Treaty of Versailles had 
placed Germany under strict controls and supervision. 
Nevertheless, twenty-six aircraft and other war materials 
were clandestinely bought from Germany using the 
1,760,000 gold rubles obtained from the USSR in March 


1921, The Turkish ambassador in Moscow, Ali Fuat Paga: 
[Cebesoy], wrote in his memoirs that because of the Al- : 
lied controls and other impediments the aircraft and . 


other equipment could not be delivered. But at the closed 
session of the TGNA it was revealed that these purchases 
were indeed shipped from Germany and arrived in Anato- 
lia via the Russian port of Novorossiysk (Yaman, P. 147). 
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Relations with the Soviets 


Üntil 31 December 1922 the official name of the coun- 
try was the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
(RSESR). After that date it became the USSR (Box 1-7). 
The beginning of relations between the government of 
the TGNA and the RSESR goes back to the restructuring 
of Europe following World War I. 

In this process, tsarist Russia was replaced by a Bol- 
shevik government that advocated a new system to re- 
place the capitalist system (Box 1-8). In the summer of 
1916 Russian troops had overrun Trabzon, Erzurum, Er- 
zincan, and Van in eastern Anatolia, On 8 November 1917 
the Bolshevik administration promulgated the peace law. 
On s December 1917 it signed an armistice agreement at 
Erzincan with the Ottoman Empire. 

During the period of hostilities the Ankara govern- 
ment took advantage of all actors in the international 
arena. As a first step, in September 1919 Mustafa Kemal 
had contacts with American general James Harbord, who 
came to the Caucasus and Anatolia to appraise the situ- 
ation. ‘The conversations with the general related to the 
future of the Anatolia movement. ‘This was the American 
dimension of the policy of the Representative Delegation 
(Heyet-i Temsiliye). The second move was the talks held 
with France and Italy, starting in i921. Thanks to these 
talks, the clashes in the southern front were of limited 
scope and duration. Third, M. Kemal maintained close 
contacts with Talat Paşa in Berlin and-Enver/ Paşa and 
Cemal Paşa in Moscow and Central Asia. These contacts, 
lasting until 1922, allowed him to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in those places. The development of the Turkish- 
Islamic movement in Central Asia helped in determining 
the direction ofthe policies pursued in Anatolia. The most 
important partner of the Representative Delegation and 
subsequently the Ankara government, however, was Mos- 
cow, Before we look at the relations between the two ad- 
ministrations, let us examine developments in the RSESR 
and the course of Soviet foreign policy. l 
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"Box 14. From the October Revolution to the | USSR 
a The Bolsheviks overturned the tsarist regime and came to : 
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|. THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE BOLSHEVIK GOVERNMENT 


‘The foreign policy of the Bolshevik administration be- 
tween 1917 and 1923 can be divided into two distinct 
periods: 1917—21 and 1921-23. 

During the first period, when the RSFSR was trying 
to win the civil war, its main objective was to establish a 
window to the outside world. When the British occupied 
Baku in August 1918, Moscow found its southern outlet 
blocked. 

At this time, many people were convinced that the 
revolution would spread to Europe. There were efforts 
to work with the eastern nations and especially those 


Box 1-8. Bolshevik-Menshevik 


The Bolsheviks were the group led by Lenin in the Russian. x; 
Social Democratic Labor Party. (RSDLP): At ihe second party: 
: pete aes held Jn, 1903, Li d his foli id’ 


within the borders of tsarist Russia. The Soviet govern- 
ment launched an appeal to the workers of Russia and the 
Muslims of the East on 3 December 1917, It declared that 
it was repudiating the secret agreements aimed at seizing 
istanbul entered into by the tsarist regime and endorsed 
by the Menshevik prime minister A. F. Kerensky after the 
bourgeois revolution of February 1917. The Bolsheviks 
promised to end the war, distribute land to the peasants, 
and grant self-determination to the different peoples of 
the country. They obtained the support of the masses with 
the slogan “Peace, bread, freedom.” The failure of White 
Russian general A. I. Denikin in the south was due to his 
position on the issues of land ownership and nationality. 
Meanwhile the Bolsheviks were collaborating with na- 
tional leaders like Mir Said Sultan Galiev (Box 1-9), Neri- 
man Nerimanov, and Zeki Velidov [Velidi] and thereby 
gaining in strength. 

‘The eastern policies of the Bolshevik administration 
had at least two dimensions. First, those regions within 
the borders of tsarist Russia were brought under Bolshe- 
vik control until 1923. This was done by cooperating with 
local leaders. Afterward the policy of cooperation gave 
way to a policy of Russification. The most significant re- 
flection of this change in policy was the disgracing and 
subsequent arrest of Sultan Galiev at the twelfth congress 
of the Russian Communist (Bolshevik) Party (Box 1-10), 
held on 17-25 April 1923. 

The second dimension is relations with the peoples 
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Box 1-9. Sultan Galiev and Islamic Socialism 
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outside the borders of tsarist Russia, most of whom were 
living in colonial territories. At the second congress of 
the Third International held in July 1920, the Bolsheviks 
secured the adoption of a decision to support all anti- 
imperialist movements without regard to whether they 
were pursuing proletarian revolution or not. There were 


two opposing theses at the congress. Lenin. won. the ha 
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argument against Roy, and the decision was adopted to 
support non-Communist movements in eastern coun- 
tries (Box 1-11). The first manifestation of this policy was 
the Baku Congress, held in September 1920 (Box 1-12). 
© The western policy of the Bolshevik administration 
from 1919 to 1923 was to profit from differences among 
its adversaries during the war and "peaceful coexistence" 
after 1921. 'Ihe economic crisis confronting the Bolshe- 
viks was the major factor that induced them to adopt the 
"peaceful coexistence" policy. The economy was in ruins. 
To this was added the 1921 drought in the Volga basin, 
which brought hunger and penury to the 25 to 3o mil- 
lion people living along the river. The Bolsheviks’ hold 
on power was in danger unless something was done very 
quickly to redress the economy. To consolidate power 
and improve the economic situation, it was essential to 
trade with the West. In 1921 the war was at an end, and the 
situation was stabilized in the western border areas. The 
expected proletarian revolution in the West had not ma- 
terialized. In this situation the Bolsheviks concentrated 
their attention on consolidating their hold on power. The 
construction of “socialism in one country” started in 1921. 
As a consequence of this situation, the Bolsheviks is- 
sued a decree in December 1920 on foreign investments. 





By this decree they allowed foreigners to invest in Soviet 
territory. The New Economic Policy (NEP) was adopted 
at the tenth congress of the RC(B)P in March 1921. 
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The slogan of "overtaking America" came into cur- 
rent use. This slogan was to be revived in the 1950s. In his 
14 April 1921 speech addressed to the Caucasus Republics, 
Lenin exhorted them "not to lose a single day in making 
trade with fiig capitalist countries the foundation of your 
economies? 

> The trade agreement concluded with Britain on 16 
March 1921 was the first economic result of Russia's for- 
eign policy. In addition to regulating trade and addressing 


the question of outstanding debts between the two coun- ; 


tries, it signified that the two governments recognized one 
another. According to the agreement, the two sides would 
refrain from actions harmful to the other side and end all 


hostile propaganda. Furthermore, the RSFSR undertook - 


not to.engage in any military, diplomatic, or propaganda 


action aimed at instigating any activities on the part of. 


Asian nations, and especially Indians and Afghans, that 
might | be detrimental to British interests or to the British 
Empire. For its part, Britain agreed to refrain from simi- 
lar actions among the countries that formed part of the 
tsarist empire that were independent at the time. In other 
words, the decision made in July to support national liber- 
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ation struggles was being abandoned after seven months. 
Through this agreement the Bolsheviks gained time to 
consolidate their hold on power, while Britain was able to 
preserve the status quo by preventing the spread of revolu- 
tion to the east. Accordingly the Bolsheviks ceased to sup- 
port the Gilan revolutionaries in Iran as well as the groups 
struggling against Britain in Afghanistan and India. 


il. COOPERATION: 
ITS REASONS AND AGENTS 
Reasons 
Ankara had the following reasons for cooperation: 

1, The principle "my enemy's enemy is my friend" was 
valid for both sides. Both were fighting imperialist 
occupation, and this was a powerful force impelliog 
them to cooperate. 

2. Ankara did not have its own arms-production facili- 
ties, so Moscow was the chief supplier of arms and 
economic assistance (the exception is the arms left 
behind by France when it evacuated its forces in 1921) 
(Box 1-13). 

3. By closing its eyes to Bolshevik administrations to 
be set up in the Caucasus, Ankara secured its eastern 
front, thus allowing it to concentrate all its forces on 
the western front. This was an important factor in en- 
suring ultimate victory. 

4. The Bolsheviks were among the very first govern- 
ments to establish contacts with Ankara. They recog- 
nized Turkey's independence and territorial integrity 
and by the agreement of 1921 rejected the capitula- 
tions, the first government to do so. 

5. At the London Conference, which met from 21 Feb- 
ruary to 12 March 1921, Ankara used Moscow as a ploy 
in its dealings with the Western countries. 


Moscow’s reasons for cooperating were the following. 

1. Moscow also adhered to the principle of “my enemy’s 
enemy is my friend.” 

2. Avictory by the Ankara government over the Greeks, 
who were under Britain’s protection, might trigger 
an awakening among the Muslims under Britain's ex- 
ploitation. l 

3. A Turkish victory against imperialism would help 
secare Moscow’s southern front. This would also en- 
sure the establishment of Bolshevik administrations 
in the Caucasus, while bringing the Straits under the 
control of an independent Turkey rather than the 
Allies. Such a victory would a also end Moscow's iso- 
lation. : 
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4. Good relations with Ankara would enhance Mos- 
cow's prestige among the Central Asian nations. 

5. In the early stages of the relationship (at least up to 
the 1921 treaty), the hope that the Ankara govern- 
ment might follow a Bolshevik revolutionary course 
was also a contributing factor. 

6. Moscow realized that without resolving the Eastern 
Question the international system would not become 
stabilized, so it was ready to help solve it in Ankara's 
favor. 


The Actors: Unionists and Communists 

In the region stretching from Anatolia to central Asia 
the distinctions between communism, Turkism, and Is- 
lamism were not all that clear during this period. In the 
course of the power struggle that took place in Anatolia 
the Islamists used Bolshevism for their purposes, while 
the Turkists used Islamism and the various Communist 
factions used both Turkism and Islamism. The move- 
ment that prevailed in this power struggle was the one 
led by Mustafa Kemal, who made the best use of the op- 
portunities in the proper historical context to achieve his 
objectives. 

In the development of relations between the govern- 
ment of the TGNA and the RSFSR, there were two major 
actors; the Unionists and the Communists. 

‘The influence of the leaders of the Union and Prog- 
ress movement on relations between Ankara and Moscow 
can be evaluated from the points of view of Ankara, Mos- 
cow, and the Unionists, 

From Ankara’s point of view, the objective was to se- 
cure aid from the RSFSR by using the Unionists. At the 
early stages of the War of Liberation, Mustafa Kemal’s 
links with the Unionist leaders had not been severed. 

From Moscow point of view, there were two goals. 
‘The first was to use the influence of these people in the Is- 
lamic world for the purpose of stirring up the Muslims of 
Central Asia and India against British imperialism in or- 
der to establish their own rule in these areas The second 
goal was to use the Cossack cavalry intended to\be sent to 
Anatolia to support the Turkish army and the Communist 
Party to bring about a power struggle betweefi the Ankara 
government and Enver Paşa and thereby set up a Soviet 
government in Anatolia. 

As to the viewpoint of the Unionists, their leaders, 
and especially Enver Pasa, were striving to gain the leader- 
ship of the anti-imperialist forces in Anatolia, but their vi- 
sion was not confined to Anatolia. They were struggling 
for a Republic of Turan, encompassing the Turkic peoples 
of Central Asia (Box1-14). . 


Box 1-14. The “Basmaci” Movement 

It was difficult for Soviet power to become established in Cen-. 
tral Asia, where the feudal structure and the islamic faith were ; 
well entrenched. While some collaborated with. ihe White.” 
Array, others started nationalist revolts against the Bolsheviks. ys 
The biggest was the revolt that broke out in Turkmenistan 
The word * "Basimaci" was derived from basmak, | "hearing taid 
According. to the. historian EH. Carr (Bölşevik Devrimi [orig 

nal title: The Bolshevik Revolution}, vol. 3, trans, Orhan. Suda, 





hills. During the period from 1917 to 1922 the Bâsmacı. termo 
ized the Fergana valley. They. consisted of barids With little c co 

B hesion: ‘The Soviets tried to. suppress ihe Basma 
~ by using Enver Paşa, with whom they: were, in contact ‘at th 3 
time. But, having sensed ‘that the Anatdlia movement was OU 

m b his grasp, | Enver took up the leadership of the he Young Buhar. 















The strivings of the Unionists yielded no positive 
results, but they were used by both Ankara and Moscow 
for their o&n purposes and helped in the forging of closer 
relations. 

As reğards the Communists, it should be recalled 
that the October revolution had reverberations both in 
Anatolia and in İstanbul. From 1919 to 1921 the political 
movement with the highest prestige in Anatolia was Bol- 
shevism. The members of the TGNA were attaching red 
bands to their fur caps. At first Moscow tried to transform 
the Anatolian movement into a Bolshevik one. On 12 Sep- 
tember 1919 the Commissariat of Foreign Affairsissued an 
appeal to the “Laborers and Peasants of Turkey,’ which 
declared that the country’s fate would be decided by the 
laborers and peasants fighting imperialism. In the utter 
confusion reigning in 1920 a “Green Army,’ part Islamic, 
part Bolshevik, was established in the TGNA (Box1-15). 

For its part, the Communist Party set up by Mustafa 
Suphi was making ready to transplant itself to Anatolia 
and operate from there. Ankara was aware of what was go- 
ing on. İsmet Bey sent a telegram to Kazım Karabekir on 
2 September 1920, advising him that the first official So- 
viet delegation to come to Anatolia to open an embassy 
in Ankara was more in the nature of a delegation com- 
ing to engage in propaganda and organizational matters. 
Mustafa Kemal, who was determined not to let his move- 
ment come under Soviet control, also took his measures. 





Box 1-15. The Green Army 


The Green Army İs one of the organizations that appeared dür- : 
ing the War of Liberation. Its program, consisting of thirty- two., 
articles, was ti. in May 1920. In en ane where: i; 


i called Popular Caucus. ‘Against Mustafa Ketnal's the ^n 
© tional sovereignty,” the Popular Caucus defended the thesis’ 
. “popular sovereignty." A number of gue 

. 6,000 fighters of Cerkes Ethem (Ethem 
` the Green Army. The Communist leaning: 


^: iüovemenit urider.control 


In a telegram dated 16 September 1920 sent to Ali Fuat 
Paga [Cebesoy], he warned that "the local Communist 
movement would result in absolute Russian control and 
was contrary to the national interest. 'Ihe secret Commu- 
nist organization must be stopped and sent away" On 18 
October 1920 M. Kemal established the Turkish Commu- 
nist Party, under his control. After the killing of Mustafa 
Suphi in January 1921, he gained control of the political 
process. With Mustafa Suphi's death and the signing of 
the 1921 treaty, Moscow’s attempt to bring Anatolia under 
Bolshevik control came to an end. In 1922 communism 
was declared illegal and the Communist Party closed 
down. 


ii. THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELATIONS 

Political relations between the government of the TGNA. 
and the RSESR government were established on 3 June 
1920. The negotiations undertaken by the TGNA delega- 
tions that went to Moscow in the summer of 1920 and the 
winter of 1921 resulted in the signing on 16 March 1921 of 
the Treaty of Friendship and Fraternity. Developments in 
the Caucasus until the end of 1921 played a major role in 
the establishment of relations. 
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After the October Revolution an armistice agree- 
ment was signed in Erzincan on 5 December 1917. This 
was followed by the Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty, signed on 
3 March 1918. Article 3 ofthe treaty provided that 


the Russian state shall evacuate the eastern. prov- 
inces of Anatolia and secure their orderly return ' 
to the Ottoman government. 

“The Sancaks of Ardahan, Kars, and Batum 
will also be evacuated without delay. ‘The Rus- 
sian state will not interfere with their new status. 
under international law and will allow the popu- 
lations of these sancaks to determine their status `- 
byagreement with the neighboring states [at that 

‘time Armenia, Georgia, and Azerbaijan were be- 
‘ing established] and especially with the Otto: 
“man sate 


In this manner the three provinces of Kars, TAA 
aud Batum were ceded to the Ottomans on condition that 


their populations agreed to this. The Russian armies in the 


Caucasus were demobilized, resulting in a huge power 
vacuum. The Mensheviks in Georgia, the Musavat (Egali- 
tarian) movement in Azerbaijan, and the Tashnak Party 
in Armenia profited fronj the power vacuum and declared 
independent states in May 1918. The Ottomans pursued 
an expansionist policy ih the region, but defeat and the 
Mudros Armistice brought this policy to an end. Starting 
in 1918, the struggle for power in the region led to various 
short-term alliances. These alliances depended on com- 
mon interests, were not based on written agreements, and 
shifted according to circumstances and needs. 

In the first group were the Unionist-Musavat alliance 
and the imperialist Tashnak-Menshevik alliance. Their 
common trait was that they were anti-Bolshevik. During 
the Ottoman period and afterward the Unionist Pagas 
acted in unison with the Musavat movement of Azerbai- 
jan in order to establish Turkish-Islamic supremacy in 
the region, which would later embrace all of Turkistan. 
At times they had the support of the anti-Bolshevik Men- 
sheviks and the imperialists. On some occasions the im- 
perialist forces used the Tashnaks and the Mensheviks to 
establish a “Caucasus Wall" that would separate Moscow 
and Ankara (Box 1-16). 

A second alliance was between Moscow and the Ar- 
menians. As in the case of their alliance with the impe- 
rialists, the'Armenians were also after territorial gains in 
their alliance with Moscow. The expected territorial gains 
would be in eastern Anatolia. As for Moscow, it was in- 
tent on holding onto this vitally important region, rich in 
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Box 1-16. The Caucasus Wall 


it was important for the governments of the RSFSR and the 
TGNA in their formative period to gain supremacy in the Cau- 
casus region. After the Mudros armistice, British units estab- 
lished a presence in Baku and Batum in late 1918 and thereby 
took control of the Batum-Baku railroad. This meant that the 
British had established a corridor. from the Black Sea tò the 
Caspian Sea. With this "wall," they were able to check the ad- 
vance of the forces under Karabekir into the Caucasus, They: 
were also preventing the Bolsheviks’ expansion by cutting off. 
their energy supplies. With the occupation of the Straits; aid 
could be directed at the White Army, seats further aii, 
ties for the Bolsheviks. as 
But the British were not able to prevent rifts among the 
regional states: Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Armenia. General D&- 
nikin's White Army was also seeking to bring the region under 
its control. In the face of growing’ domestic opposition. the. 
British concluded that they could not maintain their presence. ^ ^ 
Their evacuation started in March 1919, and by the end. of the 
year only a small garrison remained in Batum. ©: 
After the British evacuation there were attemp to es: 
tablish independent státes urider Allied protection. This "Was. 
- harmful to both thé Bolsheviks: and the ‘Anat à 
-« The government .of the TGNA gave the Bolshevlks the ‘green 2. 
. fight to establish control in the region ; because İt would not p 
be possible to pursue ihe struggl "without ' secur- 
ing the eastern front. Furthermnore, independent. states would... 
. be obstacles to receiving PY and financial: assistance from E 
the Bolsheviks. : x i : 2 ; 
S With the convening ‘of the TONA ga 3. j Api. 3920. ‘an ae 
the subsequent! establishment: of. relations “and ‘cooperation: 7 
with Moscow,’ the: Caucasus Wall was: in effect ‘demolishe z 
The first wall had been harmful'to. Ankara: But the establish- s 
ment cf the “Second Caucasus Wall”: after the: ‘disintegration p 
ofthe USSR i in 1991 would bring Ankara’ great | benefits by elimi m 
5 nating the common border with: Russia and by allowing direct : A 
- links with the Caucasus and Central: Asia ahd access to ihe. 
; pu resources of these regions: 



























energy resources and industries, by imposing Bolshevik 
control, 

The third alliance was between Moscow and Ankara. 
‘The parties in this alliance were struggling against imperi- 
alism while striving to demolish the Caucasus Wall; 


A. The Establishment of Relations 
and the TGNA's First Delegation 

Relations were established between Turkey and Russia 
when fighting broke out in Anatolia in 1919. The Bolshe- 
viks followed the Anatolia movement from its very begin- 
ning and established relations with both the Unionists in 
İstanbul and the nationalist forces in Anatolia, A Soviet 
delegation headed by Col, S.M. Buduyeni met Mustafa 
Kemal when he was at Havza near Samsun (May 1919). 
As already noted, on 13 September 1919, two days after the 


congress of Sivas, the commissar for foreign affairs, G. V. 
Chicherin, issued an “Appeal to Turkish Laborers and 
Peasants,” which declared that the fate of the country was 
in the hands of the workers and peasants fighting impe- 
rialism, Moscow dispatched the commander of the Bol- 
shevik armies in the Caucasus to İstanbul to report on the 
state of the Ottoman Empire. The commander contacted 
the organization of the nationalist forces in İstanbul to 
inform it that Moscow would recognize Turkish national 
rights and provide support as well as material assistance. 

After 23 April 1920 Ankara had an assembly and its 
government but no arms or financial means to pursue 
the struggle. The first decision of the TGNA in the field 
of foreign affairs, on 26 April, was to send a delegation 
to Moscow to seek aid and to preempt the efforts of the 
Unionist leaders, who were already in Moscow attempt- 
ing to influence the Bolshevik government. The decision 
was entitled “First Proposal to the Moscow Government 
from the TGNA" and bore the signature of Mustafa Ke- 
mal. It consisted of the following text: 


1. We agree to work and act together with the 
Bolshevik Russians who are struggling against 
imperialist governments and striving for the 
liberation of the downtrodden people suffer- 
ing under the domination and exploitation of 
these governments. 

2, If the Bolsheviks move their forces into Geor- 
gia or secure the adhesion of Georgia to the 
Bolshevik union through political or other 
means and instigate Georgia to move against 
the British forces, the Turkish government 
commits itself to take military action against 
the imperialist Armenian government and se- 
cure the inclusion of Azerbaijan in the group 
of Bolshevik states. 

3. Ihe Russian Soviet Republic is requested to 
provide, as a first installment, five million gold 
rubles and ammunition, military equipment, 
and medical supplies in amounts sufficient to 
expel the imperialist powers occupying our 
national territory and subsequently to prepare 
our forces for the future common struggle 
against imperialism. Also requested are food 
supplies for the exclusive use ofthe army in its 
eastern campaigns. (Yerasimos, P. 232) 


With this decision the TGNA. agreed to cooperate 
with the Bolshevik Russians, undertook to secure the 
inclusion of Azerbaijan in the group of Bolshevik states, 


and, in return, requested s million gold rubles and mili- 
taryand food supplies. 

Chicherin, the people's commissar for foreign affairs 
of the RSESR, replied to this proposal on 2 June in these 
terms: 


© "Ihe Soviet Russian government is pleased to 
© learn the basic principles of the foreign policy 
© of the Turkish government of Ankara's Grand 
© National Assembly. These principles are (1) The 
© assertion of Turkey's independence. (2) The at- 
© © tachment of all incontestably Turkish territories 
© “to Turkey... (4) In accordance with the deci- 
sion of the GNA, the recognition by Turkey of 
© the right of self-determination of all the peoples 
E. of Turkish Armenia, Kurdistan, Lazistan, the 
` x Batum region, Eastern ‘Thrace, and all territories 
< where Turks and Arabs cohabit... (s)... [t]he 
© recognition of all the rights of national minori- 
© ties. (6) The submission of the question of the 
Straits to a conference of the Black Sea riparian 
states for its resolution. (7) The abolition of the 
financial control of foreign states along with the 
capitulations. (Yerasimos, pp. 238—39) 





By his reply, Chicherin not only was agreeing to es- 
tablish relations and to cooperate but also was stressing 
the right to self-determination of the inhabitants of Ana- 
tolia and the need to solve the question of the Straits at 
a conference of Black Sea states. This correspondence 
marks the beginning of political relations between the 
two new administrations. 

After this decision ofthe TGNA the first government 
came into being on 3 May 1920. Bekir Sami Bey became 
minister of foreign affairs. The delegation that was to leave 
for Moscow on 8 May 1920 was given a brief that con- 
tained two important points: 


(2) Turkey aspires to enjoy full internal and ex- 
ternal independence within its present national 
borders and if this basic aspiration is supported, 
Turkey is ready to unite its destiny and future 
with Russia... (4) Navigation through the 
Straits will be free for all Black Sea states. To se- 
cure this, no fortifications would be built on the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles fortifications 
would be defended, conjointly with Russia, on 
the understanding that the Russian navy comes 
to Istanbul at our discretion and request. To in- 
sist on the Russians’ holding the Dardanelles 
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fortifications by themselves or the Russian navy 
coming to İstanbul at its own discretion would 

negate the principle of Istanbul being under 

Turkish control. It is obviously preferable to se- 

cure freedom of navigation through the Straits 

for Russia exclusively through an agreement or 

to deal with the defense and control of the Straits 

as the common concern of all Black Sea coun- 

tries, (Yerasimos, p. 233) 


In other words, the brief states “the present national 
borders” instead of National Pact borders. This was a sign 
that Batum would be given up. It also accepts that the 
question of the Straits concerns all of the Black Sea states, 
with the defense of the Dardanelles being undertaken 


jointly in case of need. This position was abandoned at .. 


Lausanne. These two points reveal how claims and nego- 
tiating positions can change according to circumstances. 
‘Through this delegation, direct communication was being 
established with Moscow, and the influence of the Union- 
ists on relations was being reduced. With the conclusion 
of an agreement, it was expected that the speedy flow of 
aid would start. 

At that juncture a group of deputies in the TGNA 
came out against establishing relations with the Bolshe- 
viks. At a closed session, Mustafa Kemal reassured them 
by declaring that "we must not confuse two different is- 
sues: to become Bolshevik and to enter an alliance with 
Bolsheviks. We the members of the government are talk- 
ing about an alliance with Bolshevik Russia. We have no 
intention of becoming Bolsheviks” (Borak, p. 89). The 
delegation was headed by Bekir Sami Bey. Other mem- 
bers were the minister of economy, Yusuf Kemal Bey 
[Tengirgenk]; Col. Dr. İbrahim Tali Bey [Öngören]; the 
deputy from Lazistan, Osman Bey; and Staff Lt, Col. Seyfi 
Bey [Düzgóren]. The delegation left for Moscow on 11 
May 1920, the day when the Allies submitted the draft of 
the Sévres Treaty to the Ottoman government. 

The road through the Caucasus being closed, the del- 
egation sailed from Trabzon and, after crossing the Black 
Sea, reached Moscow after an arduous journey of sixty- 
nine days, on 19 July (Box 1-17). 

The delegatiori was received by Chicherin and his Ar- 
menian deputy L. M. Karahan on 24 July. At this meeting 
a question of representation emerged. At the time, Cemal 
Paşa and Halil Paşa were in Moscow, and the necessary 
principles had been established with them. Bekir Sami 
Bey reminded the Russians that they were the first del- 
egation to arrive in Moscow representing the TGNA gov- 
ernment; consequently, these generals could only have 
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spoken as private individuals. Either they had claimed to 
be representing the Anatolia movement and the Soviets 
had failed to understand who spoke for whom in those 
chaotic circumstances or the Russians were using them as 
a ploy to strengthen their hand in the negotiations. On the 
same day, a separate meeting was held with Karahan, at 
which the Turkish side asked that the direct road, which 
had been closed by the Armenians, be reopened to allow 
the flow of aid. Turkey was seeking to eliminate the "Cau- 
casus Wall” 

The RSFSR was actually seeking the same objective, 
but without letting Turkey acquire a foothold in this re- 
gion. Russia wanted to accomplish this through the de- 
struction ofthe Menshevik administrations in the Cauca- 
sus. It succeeded when the Red Army entered Azerbaijan 
on 28 April and the Bolsheviks took over. At the meet- 
ing Karahan reported that the Armenian road would be 
opened without resorting to force. He also indicated that 
a ton of gold had been sent to Ankara by courier. This 
gold was confiscated by Armenia, and its fate remains un- 
known to this day. 

The delegation had another meeting with Karahan 
on 4 August and with Chicherin on 13 August. The delega- 
tion was received by Lenin the next day, and on 24 August 
a friendship agreement was initialed. But the negotiations 
kept dragging on for three reasons. 

First, the RSFSR was gradually imposing itself in the 
Caucasus. Azerbaijan had already become Bolshevik. In 
May and June of 1920 Bolshevik revolts took place in Ar- 
menia; and while the Turkish delegation was in Moscow 
the Red Army crossed the Armenian border and forced 
Erivan to sign a treaty on 10 August. Meanwhile the situ- 
ation of the TGNA government was growing more pre- 
carious. The future of the Anatolia movement was quite 
uncertain. Greece was advancing in Anatolia, having cap- 
tured Bursa on 8 July and Uşak on/29 August. (It would 
be necessary to wait until o Janudfy 1921 for the Greek ad- 
vance to be checked at the first Battle of İnönü.) Ankara's 
hand was weakening vis-à-vis Moscow. 

Second, on 3o May 1920 a Turkish-French Armistice 
of twenty days had been signed, and Moscow was still 
not sure that the weapons and supplies procured under 
the deal would not be used against it. This was because 
the Allies were inciting Ankara, and others too, against the 
Bolsheviks. 

Third, because the Russians were sure that they 
would eventually have Armenia under their control, they 
were hardly eager to put pressure on that country for Tur- 
key's benefit. In fact, by the terms ofthe above-mentioned 
Soviet-Armenian Treaty of 10 August they allowed Ar- 


Box 1-17. The Failure of the First TGNA Delegation 


The first TGNA delegation was unsuccessful in the negotiations 
that got underway in Moscow on 24 July 1920. From the mo- 
ment of its arrival in Moscow ön 19 July the Bolsheviks snubbed : 
the delegation. There was no official to greet the delegation .. 
members upon their arrival at the railroad station. An indi“ 
vidual who had befriended them on the train agreed to:tele-: - - 
phone the Russian foreign ministry, and a car was dispatched. D 
. after öne hour. The delegation was so neglected during its stay 
in Moscow that the membets were frequently’ hungry; Some. 
' Tatars provided them with food (Şimşir; pp24-33). 3 
: At the end of the negotiations, the delegation failed te 
sign a treaty. "The return journey to Türkey was equally. event 
ful. Although Ismail Soysal (p. 28) wrote that the other mem © * 
bers'of the delegation continued with the negotiations when Xt 
Bekir Sami Bey returtied, what Bekir;Sami really did is not very EF 
clear. On m September he left Moscow and disappeared. from 
the, scene for three" months. Rumors were floating aroun i 
Moscow that he was in Chechnya and Dághestan;: agitating y 
among the counterrevolutionaries (Yerasimos, p. 185): í 
<` (Bekir Sami Bey retutned to Ankara on 31 January 197 ani 
submitted his report to the TGNA on i February. He received: 
"his full powers ön 5 February and left Ankara. Ön i9 February, us 
whén he was in Brindisi, he gets an invitation: to attend the: 
London Conference; EOS 

























menia to remain in control of the road linking Russia to 
Anatolia and recognized Armenian sovereignty on some 
"Turkish territories. At the meeting held on 13 August, 
Chicherin demanded that Bitlis, Van, and Muş be ceded 
to Armenia and made this a condition for providing aid. 
Needless to say, the demand was rejected. 

In these circumstances the negotiations reached a 
deadlock. When the negotiations broke off, Bekir Sami 
Bey left Moscow on 11 September and presumably pro- 
ceeded to the southern Caucasus, where he originated. As 
an "Ossetian Prince,” Bekir Sami was, if rumors are to be 
believed, seeking to establish an administration under his 
leadership in Ossetia (see Box 1-17 above). 


B. A Provisional Solution to the Armenian 
Question: The Treaty of Gümrü 

On 19 June 1920 Armenian bands attacked the Muslim 
population of the border areas. When reports on these 
attacks reached Ankara on 9 July, a protest note was deliv- 
exed to Erivan by Ankara. This attack coincided with the 
Greek offensive that was launched on 22 June on the west- 
ern front. 'The Ankara administration decided to ignore 
the Armenian attack. To fight on two fronts could result in 
total annihilation in the event of a reverse. 'There was also 
the possibility of British intervention in support of the 
Armenians. Finally, the Bolsheviks, who had reached an 








agreement with the Armenians on 10 August, might have 
intervened or might have reconsidered their decision to 
provide assistance to Ankara. 

By September the circumstances had changed. One 
of the reasons for the deadlock in the negotiations at the 
end of August was the Russian demand for territorial con- 
cessions in favor of Armenia. As the Armenians kept up 
their attacks, Karabekir Paga launched a counterattack on 
28 September 1920. The next day Sarıkamış was recovered. 
This was to be the initial move, with more to follow. 

On 21 October 1920 the Tevfik Paşa cabinet, consist- 
ing of supporters of the nationalist forces, was sworn in 
at the capital, The new cabinet in Istanbul suited the gov- 


ernment of the TGNA in two ways, First, on 22 October 


Ahmet Muhtar Bey, the “commissar of foreign affairs of 
the Ankara Government,” wrote a letter to Chicherin in 
which he indicated that the new cabinet in Istanbul was 
bent on drawing the Anatolia movement to Britain's side, 
away from the Bolsheviks and Muslim groups, This gave 
Ankara room for maneuver in the negotiations with Mos- 
cow. If the Bolshevik government wanted the Turkish na- 
tion to continue its struggle against imperialism, it had to 
abandon its claims on behalf of the Armenians. 

Second, Britain’s move to establish contacts with the 
Anatolia movement also gave the TGNA seme leeway. 
These British soundings, made through the hew govern- 
ment, helped persuade the government of the TGNA that 
Britain would not intervene in the Caucasus. This allowed 
Ankara to undertake its second push on the eastern front 
on 27 October, Kars fell on 30 October and Gümrü on 
7 November. Peace negotiations between the victorious 
Karabekir Paşa and the Tashnaks, who were losing their 
grip on power, were undertaken on 26 November, result- 
ing in the signing of the Gümrü (Alexandropol) treaty on 
2 December 1920. 

‘This was the first treaty between the TGNA govern- 
ment and a foreign state. Although it became invalid only 
a short time later, it is worth looking at some ofits terms. 

Article 4: “The Yerevan [Armenian] Republic under- 
takes not to maintain forces other than sufficient gen- 
darmes armed with light weapons to maintain internal 
order and a force consisting of no more than 1,500 pro- 
fessional soldiers armed with 8 mountain or field cannons 
and20 machine guns to defend the c country. There shall be 
no conscription in Armenia” 

Article 5: “After peace is attained, the Yerevan govern- 
ment agrees to allow Turkey’s political representative or 
Ambassador in Yerevan to uņdertake at any time inspec- 
tions and investigations with regard to the aforemen- 
tioned subject” 
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Article 10: "Ihe Yerevan government considers the 
Sévres Treaty, rejected by the TGNA, null and void, 
agrees to recall its representative delegations in Europe 
and America, who are acting as instruments ofincitement, 
and undertakes not to let into its government grasping 
and militaristic individuals.” 

Article 12: “The Turkish state shall keep railroads and 
other roads in the Yerevan Republic under control and 
ob servation pending the achievement of general peace” 


Article 14: “The Yerevan Republic agrees and under- ` 


takes to consider null and void all provisions relating to 
Turkey or harmful to Turkey’s interests in treaties entered 
into by the Yerevan Republic with any other state” 

:. This could be described as a colonial treaty. With it 
the Ankara administration was compelling Armenia to 
give up its claims on all of the territories that had been 
promised to it under the Sövres Treaty, At the same time, 
it was imposing its own Sövres on Armenia: Ankara was 
tracing the border, Armenia's armed forces were being 
limited, Turkey was being granted the right to intervene, 
and the country’s transport network was being placed un- 
der Ankara's control. 

Three days earlier, however, the revolutionary com- 
mittee set up at Icevan (Karavansaray) had proclaimed a 
Bolshevik administration in Armenia on 29 November. 
On 2 December (the day the Treaty of Gümrü was signed) 
the interim government of the Armenian Soviet Socialist 
Republic entered Yerevan with the help of the Red Army 
and signed an agreement with the RSFSR. By this agree- 
ment the RSFSR undertook to defend Armenia and de- 
clared that it would not recognize the Treaty of Gümrü. In 
other words, the government that signed the treaty with 
Ankara lost power on that day. Nevertheless, the Gümrü 
treaty helped stabilize the situation at the border until the 
Kars Treaty, which would settle all the region’s outstand- 
ing questions, was signed. 


C. The Second TGNA Delegation 

The coming to power on 21 October 1920 of the Tevfik 
Paşa government, which was sympathetic to the nation- 
alist forces, raised the possibility of a rapprochement be- 
tween Ankara and Britain. This was a setback for Moscow. 

The nonimplementation of the Gümrü Treaty, how- 
ever, was a setback for Ankara. It was necessary for both 
sides, cut off from the West, to establish permanent diplo- 
matic relations and resume the negotiations. 

In October Moscow assigned Budu Mdivani to An- 
kara as its representative. He arrived in Ankara on 21 
February 1921 and presented his credentials on 5 March. 
He happened to be the brother of Simeon Mdivani, the 
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representative of Menshevik Georgia in Ankara. His 
counterpart was the commander of the western front, Ali 
Fuat [Cebesoy], who was appointed ambassador to Mos- 
cow on 21 November after his reverses at Eskişehir and 
Kütahya. 

The second TGNA delegation to go to Moscow was 
headed by the minister of economy, Yusuf Kemal Bey 
| Tengirgenkj, and consisted of the minister of education, 
Dr. Rıza Nur Bey, and Ali Fuat Paşa, who was already on 
his way to Moscow. In addition, the delegation included 
secretaries and cipher cierks. The delegation’s brief was to 
sign a treaty. After a long journey the delegates arrived in 
Moscow on 19 February 1921 (Box 1-18). 

Unlike the first delegation, the second was received 


with fanfare. The first meeting took place on 21 February 


1921 with Chicherin and his deputy Karahan. At the meet- 
ing Chicherin requested the abrogation of the Treaty of 
Gümrü, the evacuation of Gümrü, and an end to the as- 
sistance to the Tashnaks. He also complained about the 
persecution of Communists in Anatolia and indicated 
that Russia could not sign a treaty of alliance with Turkey 
but was prepared to sign a treaty of friendship (Cebesoy, 
p. 138). The Turkish objectives were to avoid discussing 
Armenia, draw the border at Kars and thereby avoid ter- 
ritorial concessions, secure de jure recognition of the gov- 
ernment of the TGNA, cancel the Turkish debts to tsarist 
Russia, and, above all, secure financial aid, weapons, and 
ammunition (Nur, pp. 764-65). 

When Chicherin got tough and raised the Armenian 
question, the delegation obtained an appointment with 
Stalin on the night of 22-23 February. Stalin explained that 
they could not sign a treaty of alliance because of the trade 
agreement they were about to sign with Britain, but he in- 
dicated their readiness to provide all kinds of assistance. 
The meeting helped clear the obstacles, This was due to 
the negotiating tactic of the Russiansand had nothing to 
do with the personalities of Stalin or Chicherin. Stalin was 
probably taking into account two recent developments: 
(1) at that time Bekir Sami Bey was in London negotiat- 
ing with the Western powers on behalf of the government 
of the TGNA; (2) at the first Battle of İnönü the Greek 
armies had been checked for the first time. When the of- 
ficial negotiations started on 26 February, Chicherin was 
joined by Celal Korkmazov, a member of the Pan-Russian 
Central Committee. Chicherin was polite and forthcom- 
ing, but this time the Batum issue constituted an obstacle. 

‘The two parties agreed to sign the treaty on 16 March, 
This was the date of the British occupation of İstanbul, 
and the Soviet side wanted to mark it by signing the Mos- 
cow treaty exactly one year later (Nur, p. 795). The Anglo- 


Box 1-18. Notes on the Second TGNA Delegation 


The memoirs of Dr. Riza Nur, which describe the adventures of 
the delegation (pp. 679-815), give a good idea of the condi : 
tions under which the Anatolia movement operated. a 

. The members of the delegation. left on 414 Decembe 
1920. The delegates did not use the Black Sea route for fear; 
of the Allied fleet; They’ proceeded: by ‘unheated “train from? 
Ankara to Ulukisla via: Eskisehir and Konya. “From th ré they iz 
went to Kayseri by carriage, where they procured: a case of: > 
“pastirma (cured meat) to consume in Moscow. The pastirma” 
proved to be inedible. From Kayseri they” proceeded tc B 

by car, by carriage; on horseback,' and on foot. The next stop 
Were Erzurum, Sankarnis, Kars, Gümrü, ‘pilisi, Baku, arid finally” 

(by train) Moscow. he i ; : 
As the train passed throtigh t the tunhels; it had, to öve 
‘slowly, stopping andı reversİng from time’ to time to break giant i 
icicles. When they asked Why the train was running | backward 
they were informed that the female leader ofa band’ was | ‘fal 
b ing trains and killing Jews, who. were identified’. “as ‘such, þe 
; cause they were. circumcised: The driver of the train had beer 
epee off about.an imminent raid; d 
zn Kars the delegation caught Up Wi 
h 







































murdered them all and D pie t eir 
? was bizarre. that, as’ ‘the. delegation vs 


Soviet trade agreement had also been signed on 16 March, 
however, and it is quite likely that the Soviets might have 
wanted to guarantee this agreement before signing with 
Turkey (Gürün, p. 68). 

‘The Turkish delegation also signed a treaty of friend- 
ship on 1 March 1921 with the representative of Afghani- 
stan, Mehmet Velihan, who was in Moscow to conclude 
an agreement with the Soviets. After Gümrü, this was 
the second treaty signed by Ankara. The third would be 
signed with the RSESR. 


D. The Moscow Treaty of 1921 


© The Treaty of Friendship and Fraternity is the first treaty 


signed by the government of the TGNA with a major 
power and contains many important provisions. 

Article 1: “The contracting parties agree in principle 
not to recognize any peace treaty or other international 
agreement imposed upon one of them. The term “Turkey” 








in this treaty will be understood to mean the territories 
included within the National Pact that was adopted by the 
parliament in İstanbul on 28 January 1920. A major power 
was acknowledging the National Pact for the first time. 
Article 2: “Turkey agrees to relinquish its sovereignty 
` over the district of Batum and its port to Georgia under 
the following conditions. First, the inhabitants of these lo- 
calities will enjoy far-reaching administrative autonomy. 
Second, Turkey will have full access to the port of Batum 
and enjoy free transit rights without payment of any taxes 
or duties” With this treaty, Turkey's eastern border had 
been fixed and the eastern front secured, Batum, which 
had been included in the National Pact, was the sole con- 
cession made by Ankara to secure the signing of the treaty. 

Article 3: “The contracting parties have agreed that 
Nakhechevan will become an autonomous region under 
the protection of Azerbaijan and never be placed under 
the protection ofa third state? 

Article 4: “Having observed the closeness between 
the national liberation movements of the eastern nations 
and the struggle of Russiari workers for a new social order, 
the contracting parties openly declare the right of these 
nations to freedom and independence and their right to 
be governed by the regime of their choice.’ 

Article 5: “In order to secure the opening of the Straits 
to the commerce of all nations as well as freedom of navi- 
gation, the contracting parties agree to leave the question 
of the final regime of the Black Sea and the Straits to a 
decision of the riparian states, who will convene a con- 
ference for this purpose. The decisions taken at the con- 
ference will in no way encroach on the sovereignty of Tur- 
key or endanger its security or the security of its capital, 
istanbul” Ankara had agreed that the regime of the Straits 
was a matter for the Black Sea countries to determine. 
This principle was not upheld at Lausanne, however. 

Article 6: “The contracting parties agree that all the 
covenants entered into by the two nations do not always 
conform to their interest. They agree that such covenants 
have lost their validity and are null and void. The govern- 
ment of the RSFSR declares that Turkey is freed from all 
financial and other obligations arising from international 
treaties between Turkey and tsarist Russia.” With this 
provision, Turkey was being freed of its debts to tsarist 
Russia. 

© Article 7: “The government of the RSFSR agrees that 
‘the regime of the capitulations is incompatible with a 
country’s right freely to pursue its national development 
and the full exercise of its sovereignty. It therefore consid- 
ers invalid and abolishes all rights and privileges associ- 
ated with this regime" The Moscow Treaty was the first 
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international document prior to the Lausanne Treaty that 
declared the capitulations in Turkey to be incompatible 
with the concept of national sovereignty. 

Article 8; “The contracting parties undertake not to 
allow at any time the establishment on their territories of * =. 
organizations or groups claiming to represent the govern- 
ment of the other party or of groups hostile to th e oth 
party. Turkey and Russia undertake identical commi 
ments, on condition of reciprocity, in relation to the Ca 
casus Soviet Republics.” This meant that Turkey. wo id. 
no longer harbor the remnants of the White Army or the 
'Musavat movement, while the RSESR would not harbor 
either the Turkish Communists or the Unionists, 

Article 15: “Russia undertakes to make the necessary 
representations to the southern Caucasus Repu 
ensure that in agreements between Turkey and these Ri 
publics the provisions relating to them contained 
present Turco-Russian Treaty will be adhered to” In o 
words, the RSFSR undertook to secure the acceptance 
this treaty by the Caucasus Republics, and in pa 
the clauses relating to Turkey’s eastern frontie 

The treaty came into effect with the exchange of the 
instruments of ratification on 22 September 1921. This ` 
treaty became the cornerstone of the relations between 
the two states during their early years. From then on, all 
treaties between the twq states would make a reference 
to this treaty. During thd 1950s, when there was an effort 
to improve relations, the Poviet leaders would never fail to 
allude to this treaty in their declarations. 












































E. The Treaties of Kars and Ardahan 

At the time of the signing of the treaty in Moscow a se- 
rious crisis was brewing in the Caucasus. On 8 March |` 

1921 the Red Army attacked Menshevik Georgia. Upon x eese 
the request of the Georgians for a "temporary occupa- «— 

tion) Karabekir Paga occupied Batum on 11 March. The 16 :& 
March treaty had ceded Batum to Georgia, even if certain 
conditions were attached. But Turkey refused to evacu- 
ate Batum. The clashes that erupted between the Red 
Army and Karabekir's units on 17 March continued until 
24 March. Finally the Turks evacuated Batum. But in d 
ing so they blew up the magazines containing ammuni- 
tion, This led Chicherin to condemn the govern 
the TGNA. Batum was the outlet for the produc : of the 
















region. After Azerbaijan and Armenia came under Soviet - 
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domination, there was an attempt to set up. the EC, uca- > 
sus Wall" at Batum, and the port became th subject of 
intense negotiations at the London Conf Wher s 
the evacuation of Batum was delayed, the flow of aid frc 
Moscow started faltering. Ali Fuat Paga met with Stalin on 
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the night of 21-22 April and secured a promise that the 
sending of aid would continue. 

In 1921 the government of the TGNA was forced to 
direct its attention to the western front. After the Battle 
of Sakarya a friendship treaty with Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
and Georgia was signed at Kars on 13 October 1921. The 
content of this treaty was almost identical to the content 
of the one that had been signed in Moscow. As already 
noted, article 15 of the Moscow Treaty had foreseen this 
result. Following the arrival of M. V. Frunze in Ankara on 
13 December, a ‘Treaty of Friendship and Fraternity was 
signed with Ukraine on 2 January 1922. In this manner, bi- 
lateral relations were placed on a sound basis prior to the 
Lausanne Conference. With the Kars Treaty, the obstacles 
to a smooth flow of aid were removed. Furthermore, the 
neighboring states officially recognized 'Turkey's eastern 
frontier and the principles of the government of the 
TGNA (Soysal, p. 39). After the treaty with the RSFSR, 
the signing of treaties with the Soviet Republics in the 
Caucasus facilitated the agreement of 20 October with 
France, 

The friendly relations established with the RSFSR 
were marred by a diplomatic scandal in April 1922. The 
personnel of the military attaché's office of the Turkish 
Embassy were involved in an espionage affair, together 
with the personnel of the British and Polish missions. 
When the Soviet police raided the homes of the person- 
nel of the military attaché's office and arrested them, Ali 
Fuat Pasa delivered a sharp note of protest to Karahan. 
Karahan tried to minimize the issue; but Ali Fuat Paşa was 
not easily appeased, which aggravated the crisis. On 26 
Aprilthe RSFSR demanded the recall ofthe arrested men. 
Ankara responded by recalling its ambassador. The Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs of the RSFSR had suspected Ali Fuat 
Paşa of secretly collaborating with Enver Paga. On 10 May 
1922 Ali Fuat Pasa left Moscow, accompanied by fifteen of 
his subordinates. To help settle matters, Rıza Nur was sent 
to Moscow. His contacts there and the efforts of ambassa- 
dor S. I. Aralov in Ankara helped to clear things up. 


F. Relations at Lausanne: 

The Question of the Straits 
With victory in September 1922, the question of making 
peace was at the top ofthe agenda. 

The first issue was the matter of participation in the 
peace negotiations, The Allies were against the participa- 
tion ofthe RSFSR and the other Republics, because they 
had not fought Turkey and because they had settled their 
outstanding questions with the Moscow, Kars, and An- 
kara treaties. That is why the Soviet Republics were not 


among the countries that received invitations on 20 Sep- 
tember 1922 to come to Lausanne. 
Another important question that had to be settled 


-was the future regime of the Straits. In article 5 of the 


Treaty of Moscow, it was agreed that this question would 
be decided by the Black Sea states. But the Allies, who 
now faced the prospect of evacuating the region of the 
Straits, wanted to have a say in the settlement. Further- 
more, they were against Moscow's participation in the 


Settlement. The Bolshevik administration declared to the 


Allies that a settlement reached in its absence would be 
invalid and reminded Turkey of its contractual obligation. 
On 30 October 1922 Ambassador Aralov delivered a note 
to the MFA, calling on Turkey to take up a common posi- 
tion on the matter. 

A solutian was reached whereby the Soviet delega- 
tion (consisting of the representatives of Russia, Ukraine, 
and Georgia) attended only meetings that took up the 
question ofthe Straits. On 27 October 1922 Lenin gave an 
interview to the Observer and Manchester Guardian and 
explained the Russian position on the question of the 
Straits: Turkey's national aspirations must be given satis- 
faction, the Straits must remain closed to all warships in 
war and peace, and merchant ships must enjoy full free- 
dom of navigation. At the negotiations Ísmet Paga and 
Chicherin reached an agreement to consult and to adopt 
a common position. On 4 December Chicherin delivered 
a speech in which he accepted, on behalf of the Soviet 
government, that the Straits belonged to Turkey. He also 
stressed the importance of the Straits for the Soviet Re- 
publics and recalled that before the war 7096 of Russia's 
wheat exports went through the Straits. The Straits were 
also important for their security. It was thanks to the pro- 
visions ofthe Mudros Armistice that the White Army had 
been able to attack Black Sea ports. Chicherin read out the 
text of the fourth article of the National Pact to demon- 
strate that his views were identical to those of Turkey on 
the question of keeping the Straits closed to warships. Ar- 
ticle 4 stated that "the security of istanbul, the seat of the 
Caliphate and Sultanate, and of the Sea of Marmara must 
be free from all threats” This speech led Lord Curzon to 
remark that Chicherin was more royalist than the king. 

Although Moscow insisted on the Straits being kept 
closed to all warships and under Turkish control, Turkey 
was eager to reach a peace agreement and appeared ready 
to compromise. The Soviets accused Turkey of being in- 
sincere at the negotiations. Chicherin described the de- 
militarization of the Straits and their being made acces- 
sible to warships as the policy of Damat Ferit, whereupon 
İsmet Paşa asked whether the Soviets were prepared to 














help ifthe negotiations broke down and fighting resumed. 
Chicherin was unable to give a clearly affirmative answer. 
Ismet Paga informed him that Turkey was not prepared to 


- endanger the outcome of the negotiations on account of 


this question. On 12 December the Soviet delegate found 
out that the Allied members of the experts' committee on 
the Straits were engaged in secret negotiations with the 
Turkish members to reconcile the Allied and Turkish 
drafts. On 7 January 1923 the Soviet delegation submit- 
ted a note to the conference president, complaining that a 
draft convention for the Straits was being negotiated with- 
out its knowledge. 

Despite these complaints, agreement had been 
reached when the question came before the committee 
on 1 February 1923. Warships would be allowed to enter 
the Black Sea under certain conditions, and the security 
of the Straits would be ensured by an International Com- 
mission, 

‘The conference reached a deadlock on the question 
of the capitulations on 4 February 1923 and broke up. 
When the conference resumed its work, the question 
of the Straits was no longer on the agenda. The Soviets 
signed the convention not in Lausanne but in Rome on 
14 August 1923. 
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Relations with Greece 


When the Ottoman Empire signed the armistice ending 
World War I on 30 October 1918 at Mudros, its leadership 
believed that the state could continue its existence with 
the indulgence of the Allies. There were two reasons for 
this. First, prime minister Lloyd George had declared on 
5 Januaty 1918 that Britain would not prevent the Turkish 
Empire, with its capitalin Istanbul, from continuing its ex- 
istence on the lands inhabited by Turks. Second, Wood- 
row Wilson had declared in his speech to the joint session 
of Congress on 8 January 1918 in which he enumerated the 
principles on which peace would be based that the Turk- 
ish portions of the Ottoman Empire would be allowed to 
preserve their sovereignty. 

‘The armistice was signed on behalf of the Ottoman 
Empire by navy minister Hüseyin Rauf Bey [Orbay]. De- 
spite articles 7 and 24, which clearly demonstrated the 
intention of the Allies, in his statement to the press he de- 
clared that the state's independence and the rights of the 
sultanate had been secured, that no enemy soldier would 
set foot in İstanbul, and that naval yards would not face 
occupation. 'Ihe important thing was to maintain law and 
order within the country, because otherwise everything 
might be lost. 

"here was no way to preserve law and order, however, 
once the terms of the armistice were revealed. Those who 
read between the lines could see what the Allied inten- 
tions were. The Eastern Question, which had been preoc- 
cupying the international community for a hundred years, 
would be resolved in the interest ofthe major powers. The 
Allies had partitioned the Ottoman Empire through their 
secret agreements concluded during the war (see Box 1-23 
below). To carry out the partition plans, it was necessary 
to convince international public opinion before the sign- 
ing of the peace treaty that the Ottoman Empire could 
no longer maintain its existence. To realize their ambi- 
tions and lend them some legitimacy, it was necessary to 
demonstrate that the inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire 
could not cohabit peacefully and that the Allies must as- 
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sume the role of bringing harmony among these clashing 
ethnic groups. 

The intentions of the Allies toward the Ottomans 
were also interpreted correctly by the non-Turkish sub- 
jects. In the postwar period, when multinational empires 
were coming apart, each national group was bent on es- 
tablishing its own state over the largest possible area. Each 
nation was having its contacts with the Allies and inform- 
ing them about its “legitimate” rights. The Armenians, 
Greeks, and Kurds were pursuing this path while making 
sure that article 7 of Mudros would come into effect by 
creating disturbances in their regions. The first step in 
their march toward independence was to free themselves 
from Ottoman sovereignty. 

These developments were being closely followed by 
the Ottoman intelligentsia, whose main concern was the 
survival of the state. Notwithstanding the provisions in 
the armistice agreement for laying down arms, the people 
were reluctant to part with their weapons, Occupation 
would undoubtedly be met by local resistance, although 
there were serious doubts about the feasibility of organiz- 
ing countrywide resistance to occupation. Shortly after 
the Mudros Armistice, Britain and France occupied the 
southeast and Italy landed troops in the south without 
running into organized resistance. When the Allied fleet 
sailed into Istanbul on 13 November, there was no reac- 
tion from the Turkish population, while the non-Muslim 
population rejoiced. The first resistance movements were 
to appear in 1919. 


|. GREEK ASPIRATIONS IN ANATOLIA 

AND THE EMERGENCE OF THE 

NATIONAL STRUGGLE (1919) 
In 1919 the Allies were consulting among themselves to 
prepare for the peace negotiations while the non-Turkish 
elements of the Ottoman state strove to influence the 
Allies to meet their aspirations. The Muslim-Turkish ele- 








Box 1-19. Greece's Foreign Policy 

and the Megali Idea 

After Greece attained independence, it was a poor, distant, 
and “forgotten” country in the eyes of the Western nations... 
Hence the Greek kingdom turned its face toward its ‘wealthy ah 
kin living in the Ottoman Empire. The Ottoman Greeks were = 
likewise paro to establish ideological links with the Greek 
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ments of the population, however, were desperately try- 
ing to get organized to oppose occupation and eventual 
dismemberment. Greece played a central role in the inter- 
Allied peace talks as well as in the coming into being ofthe 
Turkish national movement. 


The París Peace Conference 

and the Greek Position 

The defeat of the Ottoman state in World War I and the 
signing of the Mudros Armistice were greeted with jubi- 
lation by the Greeks living within the Ottoman lands as 


. well as in Greece itself. For the first time it looked like the 


Megali Idea (Great Ideal), the dream that had aroused and 
inspired all Greeks under the sway of nationalistic ideol- 
ogy since the second half of the nineteenth century, was 
about to come true (Box 1-19). 

Greece was represented by prime minister Elefterios 
Venizelos at the Paris Peace Conference, where the peace 
terms with the vanquished nations were being discussed. 
Venizelos was counting on giving satisfaction to the ambi- 
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tions of the Greek people and leaving his mark in history 
as the leader who had, for the first time since the Byzan- 


tine Empire, brought all the Greeks under the roof of a 


single state. He had assumed power in 1910 and led the 
Greeks from war to war. His staying in power depended 
on the sacrifices ofthe Greek people being rewarded with 


the realization of the Megali Idea dream. To understand 


the nature of the claims put forward by Venizelos at the 
1919 Paris Peace Conference, we must bear in mind the 
historic role that he had undertaken to fulfill. 

During the war Greece had complied with all Allied 
demands. It now considered itself fully justified in seek- 
ing its due reward. When Venizelos arrived in Paris in 
November 1918, he was ready to put forward Greece's ter- 
ritorial claims, starting with Izmir. These claims had the 
full backing of all quarters in Greece, with the exception 
of the Socialists. The press (again with the exception of 
the Socialist newspaper Rizopastis) was behind Venizelos. 

On 30 December 1918 Venizelos submitted a memo- 
randum to the Allied delegates, containing Greece's ter- 
ritorial claims: Northern Epirus (southern Albania), 
Eastern and Western ‘Thrace excluding İstanbul and the 
Straits, Pontus (he called it “Trabzon” so that it could 
unite with Greater Armenia), western Anatolia, İmroz, 
Bozcaada (Tenedos) and the Dodecanese Islands, and 
finally, in a roundabout way, Cyprus. The inflated Greek 
claims were concentrated in western Anatolia. Venizelos 
let it be known that he might make concessions over the 
other claims. The Greek prime minister based his claims 
on Wilson principle of self-determination and provided 
statistics on the Greek population of these areas. In the 
absence of official statistics, these were obtained from 
church records. To persuade delegates that Greeks out- 
numbered Muslims in certain areas, Venizelos put forth 
the idea that the islands were an integral part of Anatolia 
and, based on this logic, included the population of the 
islands in the population of the mainland. He also added 
the Greek colonies in southern Russia to the Greek popu- 
lation of Trabzon. While Venizelos was in Paris, he was 
being supported by the Greek community in Anatolia and 
its leadership (Box 1-20). 

The Allied reaction to the Greek claims was not uni- 
form. The British and the French, under British influence, 
wanted to see Greece in control of a large slice of western 
Anatolia, although they were not prepared to grant all of 
the Venizelos claims. The U.S. was against the claims be- 
cause in all the districts outside of İzmir the Greek popu- 
lation was outnumbered by the Muslim population, and 
the U.S. was opposed on economic grounds to detaching 
the city of İzmir from its hinterland. Italy was against 
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Box 1-20. The Greek Community 
of Anatolia during the Armistice 


When it became apparent that the Ottoman Empire was going 
to lose the war, the Greek Orthodox patriarch, Germanos V, 
was forced to resign and the archbishop of Bursa, Dorotheos ~- 
Mammelis, was proclaimed acting patriarch (focum tenens). 
Dorotheos set up a "national committee," established contacts 
with European centers, severed direct links with the Sublime 
Porte (Bab-ı Ali, the Ottoman seat of government), eliminated” 
Turkish from the curricula of Greek community schools, and '* 
made the decision to unité with the motherland, Greece. In : 
March 1919 the Patriarchate decided to end all links with the D 
Ottoman state and to refrain from participating in: elections; i 
Dorotheos also went to the Paris Peace Conference, Where he. x 
submitted a memorandum inviting the Allies to liberate the 







pression. The archbishops of Yrabzon and İzmir also s 
ters to the conference providirig statistics and describi 












of Trabzon, ignoring Venizelos, put forth extravagant’ rae ft 
: which went: beyond even ‘the Greek claimis.: “Aside from: la 





A wanted to see. an. autonomous. Pontus tà be: controlled. by: a 
single. state. This entity would indude the provin J 
. plus Samsun, Sinop, Amasya; and Karahisar, Hei SE 
“this autonomous state would“ ‘engage in. close ‘cooperation a! 
with the future Armenian state, Althotigh the conférence did 5; 
not heed these demands, they served the: purpose of. Greek, ».. 
Bb Ermin in its efforts to Sway international Public opinion. ves 
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having the Greek claims discussed at the conference. 
It wanted izmir to be taken up in conjunction with the 
peace arrangements for the rest of Anatolia. Furthermore, 
it considered the Greek claims on Izmir to be in conflict 
with earlier decisions made in London and St.-Jean-de- 
Maurienne on the final disposition of the territories in 
question. Italy considered that these territories should 
come under its sovereignty. 

While the presumed "heirs" waited in barmony for 
the death of the “sick man,’ disputes broke out over the 
disposition of the “estate” Italy was in disagreement with 
the other Allies over western Anatolia. It also had differ- 
ences with the U.S. over Fiume in the Adriatic. When 
these differences became insurmountable, the Italian 
delegation walked out of the conference on 24 April. 
The Allies started worrying about Italy's further moves. 
When the news came on 2 May that Italy had dispatched 
two cruisers to İzmir, the arch-Greek sympathizer Lloyd 
George, ignoring the warnings of his military advisors, 
persuaded President Wilson to allow the Greeks to land 
in İzmir to forestall an Italian fait accompli. On 6 May 
the Allies communicated their decision to Greece. When 


V.E. Orlando, the head of the Italian delegation, returned 
to the table on 12 May, he was asked to adhere to the AI- 
lied decision. French premier Georges Clemenceau un- 
dertook the task of persuading Orlando. He obtained 
Orlandos consent by not revealing the intention to keep 
Italy out of İzmir. He said that Greece was landing in İzmir 
solely to protect the local inhabitants, that this did not im- 
ply occupation or laying a claim to the city, and that the 
final disposition of İzmir would be decided later. 

Shortly thereafter, having completed its military 
preparations, Greece landed its troops in İzmir under the 
cover of Allied warships. 


The Occupation of İzmir and Its Consequences 

The Greek soldiers who set foot in İzmir on 15 May 1919 
were greeted by jubilant crowds of Greeks, headed by 
Archbishop Hrisostomos. They also found a resentful 
Turkish-Muslim population. The excesses in the rejoicing 
of one community and the anger of the other led inevita- 
bly to clashes. The first shot fired at the invaders heralded 
the changes that were about to take place in the destiny 
of the Anatolian peoples. From then on, the local nation- 
alist resistance movements (Kuva-yı Milliye) would be 
merged into a force at the national level. Its leadership 
would be assumed by Mustafa Kemal, who was to set foot 
in Samsun four days after the Greek landing. 

Ata time when M. Kemal was striving to organize the 
nationalist resistance on a nationwide basis, the İstanbul 
government was responding to the Allied invitation and 
sending its delegates to the Paris Peace Conference to put 
forth its views. On 11 and 17 June 1919 Damat Ferit Paga 
submitted two memoranda to the conference, containing 
these views on the Greek territorial claims. 

1. Thrace: the safeguarding of peace in this region is 
dependent on the existence ofa frontier that would allow 
Edirne to be effectively defended. 'Ihe defense require- 
ments of Istanbul also demand such a frontier. To com- 
ply with Wilson's principles, and for economic reasons as 
well, the territories to the north and west of Edirne, with 
their Turkish majorities, must remain within Ottoman 
borders. 

2. Asia Minor: the prewar Turkish-Russian frontier 
should be restored, with the Black Sea in the north and 
Mosul and Diyarbakır vilayets in the east and as far as the 
Mediterranean, including parts of Adana. 

3. Aegean Islands: the islands off the Ottoman coast 
are a prolongation of the coast itself. They must remain 
Ottoman for historic and economic reasons and also to 
prevent smuggling and allow for the defense of the coast- 
line. 
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Map 1-5. The Expansion of Greece 


The arguments put forward by Damat Ferit Paşa 
made no impression on the Allies, and on 27 June the Ot- 
toman delegation was asked to leave the conference. Hun- 
gary aside, peace treaties had been concluded with all the 
vanquished states by then, but the deliberations over the 
peace treaty with the Ottoman Empire dragged on. One 
of the reasons for the delay was the resistance movement 
gathering strength in Anatolia. 'The other reason was the 
conflicting interests of the Allies, arising from their desire 
to extend their areas of occupation at the expense of their 
partners. 

By 1919 Mustafa Kemal had overcome the opposition 
of the groups who sought to become a U.S. mandate un- 
der the LoN regime and those who favored resistance at 
the local level and had managed to unify the resistance at a 
national level. The Amasya Declaration had been released 
on 22 June, and the Erzurum (23 July-7 August) and Sivas 
(4-11 September) congresses had been held. From reports 
reaching the Allies in Paris regarding the unfolding events 
in Anatolia, they realized that unless they concluded a 
peace treaty very soon the situation might develop against 
their interests. The British High Commission in Istanbul 
reported that the nationalist movement in Anatolia was 
gaining strength because of the landing of Greek troops 
in Izmir. The reports indicated that if the Greek and Ital- 
ian forces of occupation were to evacuate Anatolia most of 
the difficulties facing the Allies would disappear, the pres- 
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tige of the Istanbul government 
would rise, and the nationalist 
movement would lose its raison 

'étre. In this situation Britain 
and France decided to provide 
additional support to the Damat 
Ferit government and on 3 Au- 
gust informed Istanbul that the 
Greek zone of occupation in Ana- 
tolia would be kept within strict 
limits. But, as already noted, the 
Anatolia movement's decision to 
resist was not the only obstacle 
delaying the advent of peace. The 
inter-Allied squabbling was also a 
contributing factor. 

The Greeks did not confine 
themselves to izmir when they 
landed their troops. They pushed 
forward and rapidly extended 
their occupation to include Tur- 
gutlu, Ödemiş, and Aydın. This 
angered Italy because of its own 
designs on the region. Britains support for Greece was 
frustrating Italy. Realizing that it could not impose its 
views in Paris, Italy shifted its policy. It could serve its 
interests better by making peace and seeking economic 
privileges, so it set about befriending Turkey. It went even 
further and started relaying information to M. Kemal 
about Allied decisions, provided support for the irregu- 
lars opposing the Greek advances, and gave sanctuary to 
these irregulars in its zone of occupation. 

At this point France too was beginning to review 
its policies. Mustafa Kemal's improving relations with 
the RSESR and the intensifying nationalist resistance 
against French occupation in the southern regions during 
November 1919 were beginning to have an effect on war- 
weary French public opinion. 

While France and Italy gauged the nature and resil- 
ience of the nationalist movement under Mustafa Ke- 
mal accurately, Greece and Britain opted for the policy 
of force. Venizelos felt that M. Kemal did not dispose of 
a proper army as yet but that an army would come into 
being and the movement would gather strength if his 
movement was not crushed soon. ‘The Greek army was 
ready to do its duty but would expectits due reward in the 
form of additional territory for its services. With British 
backing, the Greek army would launch its drive to the in- 
terior of Anatolia and toward Ankara itself in the summer 
of 1920. 
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li. THE TURKISH-GREEK STRUGGLE 
FOR ANATOLIA (1920-1922) 

By 1920 the Allies were getting impatient to conclude a 
peace treaty with the Ottoman state. More than a year had 
elapsed since the signing of the armistice, yet there was 
no peace treaty and the Anatolia movement kept gather- 
ing momentum. Faced with Mustafa Kemal's pressure, 
the İstanbul government had held elections in 1919; and 
the new parliament had adopted the National Pact on 28 
January 1920, reflecting the demands of Anatolia. Britain 
and France wanted to see the treaty signed with minor 
modifications that would not affect their interests: the 
Turks would be evicted from Europe, an international ar- 
fangement would take charge of İstanbul, and Greece and 
Italy would be induced to evacuate Anatolia by being of- 
fered economic and other privileges. This would pave the 
way for the restoration of Turkish sovereignty over Ana- 
tolia. But when news arrived of the growing intensity of 
the clashes between Turkish resistance forces and French 
troops in Cilicia and Maraş and of the massacre of thou- 
sands of Armenians in the region, the negotiations were 
interrupted and the policy offorce prevailed. On 16 March 
1920 İstanbul was occupied by Allied forces and the parlia- 
ment building was attacked and taken over. Venizelos was 
waiting for just this opportunity. 


The Greek Army's Advance in Anatolia 
As the British and the|French were engaged in discussing 
possible changes in the peace terms, Venizelos held that the 
only way to impose these terms on the Turks would be by 
crushing the Anatolia movement and sought permission 
from the Allies to let the Greek army carry out this task. 
The fate of Venizelos and of his government depended di- 
rectly on the success of his Anatolian gamble. He had taken 
Greece into the war despite the king’s objections, secured 
his exile with the help of the Allies, and landed troops in 
Anatolia without regard to strong domestic opposition. 
The Greek people had grown weary after enduring many 
years of war. Nevertheless, the Greek army in Anatolia was 
getting restless for action. The ethnic Greeks of Anatolia 
were enthusiastic backers of Venizelos and were eager to 
see results. To remove Greek troops from Anatolia at this 
juncture would seal the political fate of Venizelos. 

Venizelos knew well that he could not take unilateral 
action, that he would need the blessing of the Allies before 
he could order his troops to march forward. Although the 
Turks were engaged on three fronts (Armenia, Cilicia, 
and western Anatolia), Greece was unable to take on the 
nationalist Turkish forces without Allied backing. 

Until the spring of 1920, however, the Allies were not 
prepared to approve the adventurist Greek policies. After 


the occupation of Istanbul, Venizelos stepped up his pres- 
sure on Britain to give him the go-ahead signal. Britain in- 
dicated that it could not provide troops to fight in Thrace 
or Anatolia but that it stood ready to provide whatever 
arms or military supplies might be necessary. Greece had 
been notified that it would have to proceed on its own; 
neither Britain nor France would participate directly in a 
military operation. 

When the Allies occupied istanbul and dissolved 
parliament, M. Kemal, who was thoroughly opposed to 
the parliament meeting in Istanbul, got his chance to con- 
vene the Turkish Grand National Assembly in Ankara on 
23 April 1920. The coming into being of a government in 
Anatolia that represented the national will was a sign that 
a peace agreement with Istanbul would be rejected by 
Ankara, Sure enough, as the preparation for Sévres went 
ahead at San Remo in April 1920, the resistance movement 
was gaining in strength in Anatolia. France was involved 
in talks with the government of the TGNA in May 1920 to 
conclude an armistice agreement in the southeast. 

The armistice negotiations implied France's recogni- 
tion of the government of the TGNA, and they brought 
on a sharp reaction in Britain. Furthermore, Turkish na- 
tionalists had for the first time skirmished with British 
troops in the vicinity of İzmit. Against this background 
the Greeks got Britain's green light to push into Anato- 
lia on 20 June 1920. The Greek army occupied Bursa on 
8 July, Tekirdağ on 20 July, Edirne on 25 July, and Uşak on 
29 August. As the Greek advance unfolded in Anatolia, 
the İstanbul government gave in to Allied pressures and 
signed the Peace Treaty of Sévres on 10 August. 

By the peace treaty Greece was acquiring "Thrace, 
Izmir, and its hinterland and all ofthe Aegean islands apart 
from the Dodecanese. Venizelos wanted to capitalize on 
this success by holding an election. In the election held 
on 14 November Venizelos was able to obtain only 3396 of 
the votes. Most of these votes were cast in regions that had 
been annexed by Greece after the Balkan Wars. Venizelos 
was forced to admit that the Greek nation was tired of war. 
Anew government was formed by Dimitrios Rallis. In the 
meantime King Alexander had died in exile. Following a 
referendum held on s December, his successor, King Con- 
stantine, returned to Greece on 19 December. 

The 14 November election bad important effects on 
Greek politics. After the election the gulf separating the 
supporters of Venizelos, the liberal republicans, and the 
monarchists widened. This gulf would remain a salient 
feature of Greek politics for many years. The election also 
had profound effects on the fate of Anatolia. 

Although Rallis was originally opposed to the Anato- 


lia operation, the new government decided to pursue the 





Venizelos policy of using the army to compel the Turk- 
ish nationalist movement to accept Sövres. In any case it 
was difficult to persuade Greek public opinion to accept a 
withdrawal, when it had no inkling about what was really 
going on in Anatolia. At this point it would also be very 
difficult to abandon the ethnic Greeks of Anatolia to their 
fates, Although Greece maintained its former policies, the 
Allies changed their position vis-à-vis Greece after the 
1920 election. 

The Allies were uneasy about the return of King Con- 
stantine to Greece. The situation was extremely fluid. The 
government of the TGNA was consolidating its position 
and had declared its opposition to Sévres. It had scored 
victories over the Armenians and was close to persuad- 
ing Moscow to provide aid and to engage in cooperation 
against regional governments enjoying British backing. 
France was in an extremely delicate position in the south 
on account of the stiff resistance encountered there. The 
British and French people wanted to know why their 
troops were not coming home despite the signing of the 
peace treaty. In these circumstances the Allies were look- 
ing at ways to soften the terms of the Sèvres Treaty. But 
they had also assumed responsibilities toward Greece by 
allowing it to land in Anatolia. The return of King Con- 
stantine provided; the Allies with an excuse for relieving 
themselves from their responsibilities to Athens. 

France articulated its new policy unambiguously: 
relations must bd established with the government of 
the TGNA and the Greek army must get out of Anatolia. 
Britain's position was not that clear. It was ready to revise 
Sévres so as to secure a split between the government of 
Ankara and the Bolsheviks, but it did not favor a Greek 
withdrawal even if it had cut financial aid to Athens. In 
these circumstances it followed a policy of “wait and see.” 
Britain was determined to safeguard its interests whatever 
the outcome of the standoff; meanwhile it would pursue 
the war through its proxy Greece. The appraisal of the 
Turkish-Greek battles of 1921-22 should be made against 
this background of relations between Greece and its allies 
after the election of 1920. 

In 1921 the tide started turning in favor of Turkey. In 
the east the Peace Treaty of Gümrü had been signed with 
Armenia and preparations were going ahead for a treaty 
with Moscow. In the south the French army was in diffi- 
culties, and Paris was seeking ways to reach an armistice 
agreement with Ankara from May 1920 on. Italy was main- 
taining its covert support to Ankara. Mustafa Kemal had 
declared his rejection of Sévres and his determination to 
pursue the armed struggle until the objectives of the Na- 
tional Pact had been attained. Relations with the İstanbul 
government had been severed, and Anatolia's fate was 
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now in the hands of the nationalists. The armed bands and 
irregulars had been replaced by a regular army. Peace in 
the east allowed some troops to be deployed to the west- 
ern front. The fighting spirit of the army was high, despite 
shortages of materials and supplies. 

In Greece the opposite situation applied. After the 
1920 election the Allies had cut their aid. Only Britain 
continued to support Greece in Anatolia, and this was 
confined to moral support. The army was tired of waiting 
and was getting anxious to return to Greece. The soldiers 
began questioning the need to fight on behalf of their 
Anatolian kin, whose habits differed from theirs and who, 
while providing financial support, refrained from fight- 
ing for their own cause. At this point the new Rallis gov- 
ernment made changes in the army high command and 
put Venizelos opponents in top positions. These changes 
proved to be misguided. The Greek Communists were 
exploiting the restlessness in army ranks by distributing 
tracts that exhorted soldiers not to fight for the imperialist 
cause. Despite these unfavorable factors, the Rallis gov- 
ernment was quick to launch a new operation in Anatolia. 


The First Battle of İnönü 

The royalist Rallis government wanted to demonstrate the 
resolve of the Greek army. It also wanted to confirm that it 
had not abandoned the Venizelos policies, So the order to 
advance was issued. On 6 January the Greek army moved 
in two directions: from Bursa toward Eskisehir and from 
Uşak toward Afyon. The prime objective was Eskişehir, 
located on the İstanbul-Baghdad railroad. On 9 January 
1921 the Greeks came into contact with the Turkish army 
under the command of Colonel İsmet [İnönü] in the 
İnönü region. After two days of clashes the Greek army 
withdrew to its original positions for a larger operation. 
‘The success of the Turks led Gen, Anastasios Papoulas to 
reguest reinforcements but did not shake his confidence 
in his ability to take Eskişehir. 

The first Battle of İnönü was not a decisive encoun- 
ter, but it was important as the first time the two armies 
had fought one another. It had a very positive effect on 
Ankara's morale. More than its military consequences, its 
diplomatic consequences were noteworthy. The treaty 
negotiations underway with Moscow were given a boost, 
and the Allies decided to convene a conferencein London 
to revise Sèvres, This situation would also allow Ankara to 
play Moscow against the West. 


The London Conference 

In the new circumstances prevailing in Anatolia, Britain, 
France, and Italy decided to invite Istanbul and Athens 
to the London Conference scheduled to take place on 21 
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February 1921. The invitation addressed to the Istanbul 
government called for the inclusion of representatives 
from the government of the TGNA within the İstanbul 
delegation. At the TGNA doubts were expressed about 
the true Allied intentions, which were perceived as being 
designed to gain time for the Greeks after the first Battle 
of İnönü. M. Kemal stated that this invitation would not 
be accepted. His condition for attending the conference 
was an invitation addressed directly to Ankara. When the 
Allies complied with this request and sent a proper invi- 
tation, Bekir Sami Bey (who is sometimes referred to as 
Bekir Sami Kunduh because his father was called Musa 
Kunduh Pasa, as if his last name was Kundub) went to 
London upon his return from Moscow. 

‘The invitation to the London Conference shook up 
the domestic political scene in Greece. After having re- 
sponded positively to the Allied invitation, Rallis was cas- 
tigated for being conciliatory and forced to resign. He was 
replaced by Nikolaos Kalogeropoulos, who was expected 
to demonstrate Greece's determination to the Allies. On 
23 February the Allies heard the Turkish views. Although 
there were two Turkish delegations at the conference, 
İstanbul's representative, Tevfik Paşa, ceded the floor to 
Bekir Sami Bey. As a result, the Ankara government's view 
was heard as the Turkish view. Bekir Sami Bey started off 
by repeating that Ankara did not recognize the Treaty of 
Sévres. He went on to demand the withdrawal of Greek 
troops from Thrace and İzmir, the evacuation of İstanbul 
by the Allies, and the recognition of Turkish sovereignty 
over the Straits. 

After Bekir Sami Bey's speech, the Allies presented 
their views on the revisions they were prepared to make 
in the Treaty of Sévres. These were minor changes in the 
terms relating to Ístanbul and the Straits, the Financial 
Commission, minorities, and Armenia. The contemplated 
changes were far from meeting Ankara's expectations. In 
regard to the revisions dealing with Izmir, the city would 
remain under Turkish sovereignty; but a Greek armed 
presence would remain in the city, and law and order 
would be maintained by a force of gendarmes under Al- 
lied command and reflecting the ethnic composition of 
the city's population. The administration would be under 
a Christian governor to be designated by the LoN. He 
would be assisted by an elected general assembly and an 
administrative assembly. The governor would be respon- 
sible for delivering to the Turkish government a specific 
proportion ofthe city's tax revenues. This status would be 
reviewed in five years upon the request of one of the two 
sides, It was also proposed that a census be held in the re- 
gion to determine the size ofthe Turkish and Greek popu- 


lations. There was no question of Ankara accepting these 
terms, but the Turkish delegation left London with the 
request that it be given twenty-four days to examine them 
further. Upon Bekir Sami's return to Ankara, the agree- 
ments that he had signed while on this trip were sharply 
criticized at the TGNA and were not ratified. Bekir Sami 
himself was dismissed. 


The Greek Army's Advance on Afyon and 

Eskisehir and the Second Battle of inónü 

Even before the Turkish delegation returned to An- 
kara from the London Conference, the Greek army had 
launched its offensive. As on the previous occasion two 
months earlier, it thrust forward from Bursa to Eskişehir 
and from Uşak to Afyon farther south. On 27 March it oc- 
cupied Afyon without meeting serious resistance. In the 
north it was confronted by a regular army under İsmet 
Paşa's command. This force held fortified positions and 
was armed beyond the expectation of the advancing 
Greek army. 'Ihe clashes started at the İnönü positions 
on 27 March and lasted three days, after which the Greek 
army started an orderly retreat on 1 April. The Greeks 
were meeting their first reverse because of their attack 
plan, hastily conceived without a proper appraisal of the 
adversary's forces. "Ihe Greek haste was due to the per- 
ceived need tp deal a crushing blow to Ankara before it 
had time to gbt its military forces properly organized. In 
their haste the Greek commanders were unable to per- 
ceive that the forces they were confronting were no longer 
the opponents of 1920. 

Despite this setback the Greek general staff con- 
tinued its probes, seeking a military victory. The second 
operation had been undertaken with the arrival of rein- 
forcements. Now a better-prepared summer operation 
would be undertaken in order to strike a decisive blow 
at Ankara. Reservists were quickly mobilized, and the 
size of the Greek army in Anatolia was doubled, reaching 
200,000 men at its peak strength. Most of these soldiers 
were not adequately trained or subject to proper military 
discipline. 

The Greeks had not lost hope, but the second Battle 
of İnönü provided Ankara with important diplomatic 
dividends. ‘The Italians had started their evacuation of 
Antalya in June. France sent Henri Franklin-Bouillon 
and initiated peace negotiations, while evacuating Zon- 
guldak. Britain released forty of the Malta exiles in April 
and made proposals through Gen. Charles Harrington to 
initiate peace talks. The talks were unproductive, but the 
government of the TGNA gained prestige in the eyes of 
the Allies. 





While Greece was pressing on with preparations for 
a new offensive, Britain made an attempt at mediation in 
June. Having completed its preparations for an offensive, 
Greece rebuffed Britain. It knew well that it had to win a 
decisive victory over Ankara ifit was going to keep alive its 
hopes of establishing itself in Anatolia. The talks between 
the government of the TGNA and General Harrington 
proved inconclusive, and Britain realized that the two 
armies were destined to settle their scores on the battle- 
field. Thereupon Britain decided to relax its policy of 
neutrality, adopted after the Greek election of November 
1920, and tilt toward Greece. At that point Britain would 
be helpful by opening the Straits to Greek shipping and 
allowing these ships to carry supplies to Anatolia from 
istanbul and other Marmara Sea locations. Depending on 
developments, weapons and financial assistance were also 
to be provided at a later stage. Greece understood that 
Britain's position would become clearer after the military 
operation. 


The Battle of Sakarya 

On 10 July the Greek army resumed its advance for the 
third time in seven months. As on the previous occasions, 
the objective was to capture the rail link between Eskişehir 
and Afyon. But this time a different strategy was being fol- 
lowed. All ofthe Greek forces would converge on Kütahya 
and then swing north to Eskişehir, Kütahya was captured 
on 17 July. On that day Mustafa Kemal went to the front 
and ordered the army to retreat. While the Turkish army 
was trying to delay the Greek advance with rearguard ac- 
tion, an effort was being made to move military supplies 
eastward by rail. By the time Eskişehir fell on 19 July the 
Turks had already evacuated the city, and by 25 July all of 
the Turkish forces had retreated east of the Sakarya River. 
The Greeks were beginning to think that the road to An- 
kara was now open to their forces. 

Mustafa Kemal was implementing the policy of pull- 
ing back despite the strong domestic opposition. In doing 
this he was risking his political fortune. His objective was 
to draw the Greek army away from its operational center 
while regrouping his own forces. Although he drew strong 
criticism in the TGNA, he was allowed to assume the su- 
preme command with special powers for a period ofthree 
months. 

On 14 August the Greek army left its positions east of 
Eskisehir and started its march on Ankara. After advanc- 
ing for nine days in territory inhabited by an alien popula- 
tion, it encountered the Turkish army on 24 August. Fol- 
lowing pitched battles that lasted three weeks, the Turkish 


army counterattacked and pushed the Greek forces west 
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of the Sakarya River. As the Greek army retreated toward 
Eskisehir, it was destroying everything that could be of 
use to the Turks: railroad bridges were being blown up, 
and evacuated villages were being torched. 

For Greece, the Battle of Sakarya was the end of the 
dream to impose Sévres on Ankara by force of arms. Sa- 
karya was to lead to a series of diplomatic successes for 
Ankara. On 13 October the Treaty of Kars was signed with 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia; on 20 October the 
Treaty of Ankara with France; on 23 October an agree- 
ment for the exchange of prisoners with Britain. 

The Battle of Sakarya caused profound demoraliza- 
tion among the people of Greece, There was widespread 
skepticism about Greece's war aims. The army in Anatolia 
was suffering from serious shortages, providing Commu- 
nists with opportunities to intensify their pacifist propa- 
ganda to the soldiers. 

The majority of the Anatolian Greeks held the king 
and the royalist government responsible. After the 1920 
election the National Defense Movement based in istan- 
bul, consisting of Venizelos backers, intensified its activi- 
ties. In the election for patriarch held on 6 December 1921, 
Meletios Metaksakis, a Cretan cleric, was chosen despite 
the opposition of Athens. Metaksakis was pro-Venizelos 
and opposed to the monarchy. From then on, the idea of 
anl independent Ionian state started gathering increas- 
ing support. The adherents of the idea were mostly the 
Gyeeks of Thrace and western Anatolia. Those who lived 
in central Anatolia, known as the Orthodox of Karaman, 
had started shifting their support to the government of 
the TGNA (Box 1-21). 


The General Offensive 

The development of the national defense movement 
in Anatolia started raising concern in Athens and led to 
a change in the high command of the army prior to the 
General Offensive. Papoulas, the commander-in-chief of 
the Anatolian armies, was dismissed and replaced by the 
commander of the army in Thrace, Georgios Hacianestis. 
This officer had no Anatolian experience, was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, and had a poor reputation among the ranks 
because of personality problems. The last-minute change 
in the command would be one of the weaknesses of the 
Greek army in the decisive encounter. 

Feeling itself under growing pressure, the Greek gov- 
ernment made an appeal to Britain for immediate help. 
The government warned Britain that without such help 
it would evacuate Anatolia unilaterally, leaving Britain 
alone to sort out its problems with Mustafa Kemal. The 
help being sought from Britain was not just moral support 
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Box 1-21. Papa Eftim and the Turkish Orthodox Patriarchate 


The members of the community known as the Karamanlis were 
of the Orthodox Christian faith but spoke Turkish as their mother 
tongue. They lived in the region of Konya, Niğde, Nevşehir, Kay- 
seri, and Ankara. There are different theories about their origins. 
According to some historians, these people were of Greek extrac- 
tion; but as the Turks settled in Anatolia, they gave up their own 


language and shifted to Turkish. According to other historians, the . 


Karamanlis were among the earliest Turkish settlers of Anatolia. 


Having encountered Christianity before Islam, they adopted the ; 


Christian faith. 


Because the Karamaniis lived in the. interior, they hilesi 
immune to Greek nationalism for a long time, it was only toward ` 
the end of the nineteenth century that Greek nationalism started ©» 
directing its attention at the Karamanlıs. During the War of Libera- . 


tion, their stance differed from that of the other Christiân popu- 


lations. In April 1921 they sent telegrams to several newspaper : 


editors, declaring that they wanted to break away from the Phanar 
Patriarchate for pursuing policies detrimental to the state. Their 


aim, they declared, was to set up'a Turkish Orthodox Patriarchate,” 
since they were Turks. Like the Bulgarians, they had a right to have ` 
their own independent national church, Subsequently they applied a 

pose “support ini the first instance; its interest waned i as s Turkish 
 Telâtlons developed i in the 19305.” : 


to their local governors to register their claims formally. * 


The Karamanlıs. were led by the acting bishop’ of Keskin; E 
Pavli Eftim, who took the family.name Erenerol after 1934 and was’ De 
known as Papa Eftim. Papa Eftim: remained in permanent contact Er 
with M. Kemal and actively supported the cause of the National, nr 


Struggle: He worked hard not ony in the region of Keskin but 


but tangible aid. Britain was also reminded that British 
Middle Fast policy would come apart if Greece removed 
itself from the struggle. While Britain's reply to the re- 
quest for tangible aid was negative, it proposed a meeting 
ofthe three Allies in Paris to seek a diplomatic solution to 
the Anatolian problem. 

On 22 March 1922 the foreign ministers of Britain, 
France, and Italy met in Paris. On 27 March telegrams 
were sent to Athens and Ankara, in which the three min- 
isters declared that they had met to restore peace in the 
Middle East and secure the evacuation of Anatolia with- 
out loss of life or property. To this end they demanded an 
immediate armistice, during which the two sides would 
refrain from reinforcing their armies. 

The next day the three Allies communicated their 
peace terms: 

A. "Ihe LoN would get directly involved in the protec- 
tion of minorities in both Turkey and Greece, in the 
implementation of rules to secure such protection, 
and in the establishment of an Armenian homeland. 

B. To secure the freedom of the Straits, a demilitarized 
zone would be established in the Gallipoli peninsula 
andin the region ofthe Straits. 

C. The boundary in Thrace would be redrawn to al- 


“asan authentic Turk. Mustafa Kemal described his services dü 


.. During the exchange hé moved to Istanbul ‘to Set üp his “own :: 
© church. and to: continue his struggle with the. Greek Orthodox 
: triarchate of Phanar. Small to begin with, the community dwindléd u 


in adjacent districts to block the subversive activities of the agents 
of the Phanar Patriarchate. l 
immediately after the General Offensive on 29 August an 
ecclesiastical congress was convened on 21 September 1922 uri- 
'der the presidency of Prokobios, the archbishop of Konya, in this ` 
congress, where eighty ecclesiastical districts: were represented 
by. seventy-two clerics, the Turkish Orthodox Patriarchate was 


© founded, with a Holy Synod ‘of twelve laymen, An account of the © 


proceedings was then sent to the TGNA: This Turkish Orthodox » 
Patriarchate was never recognized by the Patriarchate of Phanar, “ 
Papa Eftim identified himself not as a friend of thé Turks but... 







ing the National struggle as being as valuable às the Services of 
an army. Papa Eftim was the bearer of the’ independerice’ Medal | 


- (İstiklal Madalyası), awarded to the veterans of the War.of Libera- ES 


tion. And yet he was unable to spare his community s of Karamanlıs. 
from the * "catastrophe" of thé postwar exchange of populations: ae 












with the passage of time. -While the Turkish government | lent him 


; Papa Eftim died on 14 March, 1968: andi Was: succeeded by. 
his son, Turgut Erenerol. When Turgut Erenefol pa: e 
uny consisted of oru the Erenerol familly 


CM. FR) 2: 


low Turkey to retain Tekirdağ and Greece to hold 

Kirkkilise, Babaeski, and Edirne. 

D. İzmir would remain Turkish, but the Greek popula- 
tion of the city, as well as the Turks of Edirne, would 
be fairly represented in the two city administrations. 

E. After the conclusion of peace İstanbul would be evac- 
uated by the Allies. 

F. The ceiling placed on the Turkish armed forces by 
the Treaty of Sévres would be raised from 50,000 to 
85,000 men and the Turkish military would still be 
professional soldiers. 

G. The Financial Commission would be abolished, 
while a system would be devised to reconcile Tur- 
key's sovereignty with the protection of the eco- 
nomic interests of the Allies and the payment of war 
reparations. 

H. A committee would be set up to secure revisions in 
the judicial and economic capitulations. 

While Greece responded positively to the Allied pro- 
posal for an armistice, it did not accept the peace terms. 
The minister of foreign affairs of the government of the 
TGNA, Yusuf Kemal [Tengirgenk], declared that Tur- 
key would accept an armistice only on the condition that 
there would be a concurrent evacuation of Anatolia. If 





agreement was reached on this point, Turkey would be 
ready to dispatch its delegates within three weeks to nego- 
tiate the peace terms. 

The Allies refused to evacuate Anatolia concurrently 
with an armistice. They declared that such an evacuation 
would be considered only if Ankara accepted all of the 
peace terms. While these diplomatic contacts were going 
on, Ankara completed its preparations to deal the final 


blow to the Greek army, which Ankara knew was in a pre- . 


carious situation. 

‘The offensive was launched on 26 August. Within a 
short time the Greek lines were breached and the Greek 
army:was in full retreat. The Greek forces had practically 
lost their contact with Izmir, and the orders coming from 
there bore no relation to the situation on the ground. The 
officers in the battlefield were acting on their own initia- 
tives, By 30 August the Greek army had been effectively 
destroyed at the Battle of the Commander-in-Chief. After 
that, Hacianestis was dismissed by Athens and replaced 
by Gen. Nikolaos Trikoupis as commander-in-chief. Trik- 
oupis would be informed of his appointment by Mustafa 
Kemal after being captured in Uşak. 

Following a chase lasting ten days, the Turkish army 
entered Izmir on 9 September. It was now the turn of the 
Turks to display their jubilation the way the Greeks had 
done on 15 May 1919. Much confusion accompanied the 
jubilation, however. The Greek population of the region 
was also fleeing, along with the defeated Greek army. They 
were fearful of the possible consequences of four years of 
hostile occupation. İzmir was overrun by refugees. All 
available craft were desperately trying to ferry people 
to the offshore islands. One day before the arrival of the 
Turkish army in İzmir, the Greek navy weighed anchor 
and, amid the saluting Allied warships, sailed to Cegme to 
evacuate the remnants of the Greek army. 

Although law and order was restored after the Turkish 
army entered the city, individual killings were going on. It 
was impossible to control the urge for revenge resulting 
from four years of enmity between the non-Muslim and 
Muslim populations. The most striking instance was the 
lynching of the archbishop of İzmir by a crowd at the insti- 
gation of "Bearded" Nurettin Paşa. On 13 September the 
city was to suffer a terrible fate. A fire broke out in the dis- 
trict inhabited by non-Muslims (Punta, the present-day 
Alsancak) and spread rapidly to reach the waterfront. The 
responsibility for this fire is still a matter of dispute among 
historians. The majority of Turkish historians claim that 
it was the Greeks or the Armenians who started the fire, 
while Greek and European historians assert that it was the 
Turks, driven by feelings of revenge, who started the fire. 
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In any case, the result was plain: some quarters of İzmir 
were turned to ash. 

The Turkish army entered Bursa on 10 September 
and Bandirma and Mudanya on 17 September, The ad- 
vance toward Çanakkale and the Straits was proceeding 
despite the diplomatic efforts of the Allies, and only a 
narrow strip of neutral territory remained between the 
Turkish and British troops. Although the Turkish units 
entered Canakkale on 23 September and the neutral zone 
the next day, diplomatic contacts were taking place to 
conclude an armistice. Thanks to Mustafa Kemal's wis- 
dom and statesmanship, the Chanak affair (see *Relations 
with Britain" above) did not lead to fighting and the armi- 
stice talks (see "The Armistice of Mudanya” below) could 
get underway. 

On 19 October Refet Paşa [Bele| was appointed 
governor of Eastern Thrace and charged with the duty 
of taking over the region from the occupation authority. 
When it became apparent that the Turkish army would 
enter Thrace, the Christian population started evacuating 
the region and moving to Western Thrace, Within a short 
period thousands of refugees had moved to Greece, leav- 
ing their homes and property behind. When the refugees 
arrived in Western "Thrace, they took possession of the 
property and livestock of the Muslim populafion of that 
region. Once again it was the civilians on both sides who 
were suffering the consequences of war, 

In October 1922 the Turkish-Greek war kame to an 
end. Ibis war demonstrated once again that the flow of 
history cannot be reversed. The Greek army charged into 
Anatolia with the dream of restoring the multinational 
Byzantine Empire and came to grief at the hands of the 
Turkish army, which was seeking to break away from the 
multinational Ottoman Empire and create a nation-state. 
Given the historic trend, the result could not have been 
otherwise: the twentieth century was to be the century of 
nationalism and of the nation-state. Turkey and Greece 
accepted this reality at Lausanne and established the foun- 
dation ofa new relationship between the two countries. 
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Relations with the Middle East 


Although the term “Middle East" is widely used today, 
it was employed for the first time in World War II when 
Britain established the Middle East Command in Egypt. 
Previously the region had been known as the Near East. 
Both terms reflected a European vantage point; the region 
was east of Europe but closer than the Far East. 

The confusion in the terminology is also reflected in 
the different ways in which the region is delimited. 

In its broadest sense the Middle East stretches from 
Morocco in the west to Afghanistan and Pakistan in the 
east and from Turkey in the north to Ethiopia in the 
south. Some scholars include India, the Balkan Peninsula, 
and even the Caucasus. There are also more restrictive de- 
scriptions ofthe Middle East. 

In this book the Middle East is understood to be 
the region stretching from Egypt to Pakistan. It includes 
Egypt, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan, the coun- 
tries ofthe Fertile Crescent (Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria), and the countries of the Arabian Peninsula 
(Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, the United Arab Emirates, Qatar, 
Kuwait, Oman, and Yemen). 

Many ethnic and religious groups coexist in the 
Middle East, the birthplace of writing and of the three 
monotheistic religions. Arabs are the dominant ethnic 
group, followed by Turks, Iranians, Pakistanis, Kurds, 
Jews, Afghans, Armenians, Assyrians, Beluchis, and Copts 
(Box 1-22). : 

‘The region is just as complex in religious composi- 
tion. There is a majority of Muslims, who share the region 
with Christians and Jews. Two-thirds of the Muslims are 
Sunni and the remainder Shiite. In addition, there are the 
Kharijites, Nusairi, and Druze sects. Among the Chris- 
tians, the Orthodox, who owe allegiance to the Patriarch- 
ate of İstanbul, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, are in 
a majority. Other churches broke away in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, including the Gregorian Armenian, Cop- 
tic, Nestorian, Syrian, and Maronite churches, plus the 
Melchite Catholic, Armenian Catholic, Coptic Catholic, 
and Chaldean churches. To this should be added the Ro- 
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man Catholics and the Protestants. Another small group 
is the Yezidis. Religious affiliations frequently cut across 
ethnic groups (see Box 1-22, following page). 

After the nineteenth century the Middle East started 
attracting the attention of the great powers, especially af- 
ter the discovery of oil, The region quickly became a scene 
of competition among the powers, The complex religious 
and ethnic structure of the area became even more com- 
plicated with the advent of nationalism. This mix turned 
the Middle East into a bundle of unresolved problems 
that have remained with us to this day. 

While it was striving to establish its nation-state and 
afterward, Turkey had its face turned to the West, in keep- 
ing with its basic ideology. This orientation meant that 
its relations with the Middle East, and especially with 
the Atab countries, remained limited. But a number of 
factors helped change this course, including geography, 
history, and culture. However much it had its eyes fixed 
on Europe, the Middle Eastern countries were Turkey's 
neighbors. Just as it was a Balkan and a Caucasus country, 
it was also a Middle Eastern country and could not avoid 
relations with the Middle East to deal with common 
problems. 

In addition to geography, the region also shared 
a long common history. Ottoman sovereignty was es- 
tablished over the Middle East in the sixteenth century. 
With the exception of Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan, 
the countries of the Middle East lived under Ottoman 
administration for centuries and conducted their initial 
nationalistic struggles against the Ottomans. This long 
common existence created many positive and negative 
sentiments among the countries involved. When Turkey 
or the Middle Eastern countries probe into their past, 
they cannot avoid running into their joint history. The ties 
of history bind Turkey firmly to the Middle East. 

Despite its secular official structure, Turkey’s popu- 
lation is overwhelmingly Muslim, sharing many com- 
mon cultural traits with the peoples of the Middle East. 
Shared religious beliefs bring the people closer together, 
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irrespective of the state of official relations. While Turkey 
is not an Arab country and its state structure is not based 
on Islam, its Muslim background ensures that it will re- 
main inextricably linked to the Middle East. 


|. RELATIONS WITH ARAB COUNTRIES 

When the Mudros Armistice was signed on 30 October 
1918, the British army had just occupied Aleppo and had 
reached the southern regions of Mosul and İskenderun. 
At the time, the Ottoman forces holding the front against 
the British consisted of the 6th Army under the com- 
mand of Ali İhsan Paşa [Sabis] in Mosul; the 2nd Army 
With headquarters in Adana, attached to the Lightning 
Group of Armies under the command of Otto Liman 
von Sanders; and the 7th Army at Raco. In addition there 
were some forces in Tripoli and Bengazi and three units 
attached to the Lightning Group of Armies in the Arabian 
Peninsula: the Mobile Force of Hijaz under the command 
of the governor of Medina, Fahreddin Paga [Tiirkkan]; a 
division at Asir under Muhiddin Paşa; and an army corps 
in Yemen under Tevfik Paşa. 


A. The Mudros Armistice 

and Subseguent Developments 
When we look at the military arrangements made in the 
Middle East after the Mudros Armistice, we see the im- 
plementation of article 5, which calls for the immediate 
demobilization of the Turkish army other than the forces 
needed to control the frontiers and maintain internal or- 
der. Article 16 stipulated that all garrisons in Hijaz, Asir, 
Yemen, Syria, and Irag must surrender to the nearest Al- 
lied command; all forces in Cilicia except for the forces 
needed for the purposes mentioned in article 5 were to be 
evacuated. Article 17 provided that all Turkish officers in 
Tripoli and Bengazi should surrender to the nearest Italian 
garrison. Article 18 stated that all ports under occupation 
in Tripoli and Bengazi, including Misrata, should be sur- 
rendered to the Allies. Concerning military occupation, 
only article 10 stipulated that the railroad tunnels in the 
Taurus Mountains would come under Allied occupation. 

No boundaries were traced in Mudros; nor was it 
dear which areas were included in the regions of Syria, 
Iraq, and Cilicia that were mentioned in article 16. When 
M. Kemal took over the command ofthe Lightning Group 























of Armies for a short spell after the armistice, he asked the 
Ministry of War what was intended by Syria and Cilicia. 
The ministry replied that Syria included only the vilayet 
of Damascus, from which Aleppo, where three-quarters 
ofthe population were Turkish even if they spoke Arabic, 
was excluded. 'Ihe ministry also added that the regions of 
İskenderun, Antakya, Cebelseman, Katma, and Kilis had 
Turkish populations. There was no doubt in İstanbul that 
Mosul, where the 6th Army was deployed, was Turkish 
territory. 

But the British did not share this view. Mosul had 
been the subject of tough bargaining during World War I. 
To implement the agreement in a way that would safe- 
guard British interests, it was essential to bring Mosul 
under British administration. Furthermore, oil had been 
discovered in the Mosul region, with indications of more 
deposits elsewhere in the area. The question went beyond 
the simpleapportionment of land. 

As a matter of fact, Britain started occupying the 
lands it had not been able to overrun during the war, even 
though the Mudros Armistice contained no provisions to 
justify such action. A week after the signing of the armi- 
stice, Britain occupied Aleppo and İskenderun on 9 No- 
vember. Britain subsequently allowed France to take over 
these places. 

A similar development proved to be more problem- 
atic in Mosul, because the Turkish commander Ali İhsan 
Paga refused to evacuate the region. Britain was convinced 
that it must take over the area without delay, so it claimed 
that the local Armenians were evacuating Mosul out of 
fear for their safety. With this pretext Britain invoked ar- 
ticle 7 of the armistice agreement, which allowed Allied 
occupation to restore order, and demanded the with- 
drawal of Turkish forces. Ali İhsan Paşa rejected the Brit- 
ish claims and declared that all the measures were in place 
in the city to ensure the maintenance of order. On 7 No- 
` vember he was notified that if the Ottoman army failed to 
evacuate Mosul by 15 November he would be held person- 
ally accountable for any loss of life. İstanbul remained pas- 
sive in the affair, and Ali İhsan Paşa did not want to act on 
his own initiative, so the evacuation ofthe city started on 
8 November. 'Ihe British flag was hoisted on the building 
that housed the governor's office. By 15 November Mosul 
was totallyunderBritish control. 

Although the secret Sykes-Picot Agreement had allo- 
cated the region to France, Britain had no intention of al- 
lowing this oil-rich region to pass into French hands (Box 
1-23). In December i918 French premier Clemenceau 
agreed to allow Mosul to be included in the British zone 
of influence. Thus began the Mosul question, which was 
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Map 1-6. The Sykes-Picot Agreement 


to be a source of tension between Britain and Turkey and 
to which a solution could not be found at the Lausanne 
Conference. 


B. Conflicting Interests over the Middle East 
at the 1919 Paris Peace Conference and 
the Arab Policies of the Representative 
Delegation (Heyet-i Temsiliye) 

In January 1919 the conflicts of interest among the partici- ' 

pants of the Paris Peace Conference came to the surface. 

During the war Britain had made overlapping promises to 

its allies and to the Arabs and Jews in secret agreements, 

and now each contender wanted its piece of territory. 

When the peace conference got underway, Iraq, Syria, 

and Palestine were under British occupation and Cilicia . 

under French occupation. Emir Faisal had established his 

administration in Damascus. 

During the conference Britain was striving to recon- 
cile the conflicting French, Arab, and Zionist interests. 
France indicated that after Mosul it would accept no other 
changes to the arrangements made in the course of the 
war. The spokesman for the Arabs, Emir Faisal, signed an 
agreement on 3 January 1919, in which he allowed Jewish 
immigration to Palestine in return for the promise of in- 
dependence. The Zionist delegation sought to have the 
Balfour Declaration adopted at the conference and to-se- 
cure a British mandate over Palestine. 

At the beginning of the conference President Wilson 
was the principal actor, declaring that the wartime se- 
cret accords were invalid. He took a stand in favor of 
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Box 1-23. Secret Agreements on the Middle East 


After the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 the socialist government in 
Moscow revealed the contents of secret inter-Allied agreements 
on the Middle East. This created an uproar, not only because it ex- 
posed the secret appropriation of territories but also because it laid 


bare how Britain had made promises about the disposition of the | 


same territory to both Arabs and Zionists. 


Agreements Signed among the Allies ' 


The Agreement on İstanbul (18 March 1915): the document sigried n 


by Britain, France, and Russia contained provisions for turning the 
Straits into a free port, while Russia recognized that Britain and 


France had special rights over Turkey's Asian territories. The Müs- ve 
lim holy sites would be detached from Turkey and, together with 2 


Arabia, placed under Muslim control. 


: terrâneân and was promised à share in the Antalya region. 





The Sykes-Picot Agreement (16 May 1916): the foreign mins -> 
isters of Britain and France signed this agreement to partition the 
Middle Eastern. territories of the Ottoman state. Although, prior. 
Russian agreement had been sought for this agreement. on26 April, has s 

' İtwas kept secret from the Italians as well as from the Arabs. Ürider =: 


its terms, (1) Erzurum, Trabzon, Van, Bitlis, Muş, and Siirt would be 


given to Russia, (2) France would get coastal Syria, the vilayet of 


self-determination and proposed that a committee be set 
up to determine which Arab territories would come un- 
der which country's mandate. When Britain and France 
opposed this proposal, the U.S. set up the King-Crane 
Commission to report on the situation in the region 
(Box1-24). 

‘The report of the King-Crane Commission was never 
considered at the conference. By the time the document 
appeared (28 August), President Wilson had left the con- 
ference because of negative reactions back in the U.S. 
Britain and France ignored this report that reflected the 
wishes ofthe local inhabitants. 

When it became clear that the Paris Conference was 
not going to fulfill the expectations of the Arabs, their 
nationalist movement took a stand against Britain and 
especially France. Uprisings broke out in different locali- 
ties. At this stage Arab nationalists established some con- 
tacts with Turkish nationalists, who had also taken a stand 
against occupation; but nothing much came from these 
contacts. Nevertheless, it is on the record that there was 
increasing sympathy in Syria for the Turks, that the press 
was supporting Mustafa Kemal's movement, and that he 
was using every opportunity to urge the Syrians to resort 


“placed under international administration. : 
“appease the Italians; who had become aware of the Sykes-Picot 7 


The London Agreement (26 April 1915): ehe it bene jec B 
essary to review the İstanbul Agreement after Italy joined thé war. 
on the slde of the Allies, a riew agreement was signed by Britain, `.. 
France, Russia, and Italy: By this agreement the Dodecanese Islands © 
(under Italian occupation since 1912) as well as Libya were promised E 
to Italy. italy was acknowledged to have. special rights in the Medi- E. : 


‘talya, including Konya, as well as a zone of. influence. to the; no 





Adana in Cilicia, and the regions of Antep-Mardin, Aladag-Kayseri, 
and £gin-Harput. (3) Britain was to receive southern Iraq (includ- 
ing Baghdad} and the ports of Haifa and Acre in Palestine. (QA. 
confederation of Arab states or an independent Arâb state Would. 

be established in the región between the territories ‘under British. ` 
and French sovereignty. But here too there would be a division into: : 
British and French zones of influence. Syria's hinterland and Mosul he 


“would be under French influence, while Britain’s zone of influence PS 


would extend from Palestine to the Iranian border, (5) Iskenderün © 
(Alexandretta) would become a free port. (6) Palestine Would be 
















The Agreement | of St. Jean- de-Maurienne t April 1917 
Agreement, they were offered the region between izmir-and Ane 
of this region, 
Talks between Britain and Arab ; Nationallss : 


The British decided to provide financial aid and weapons to Sharif 
Hussein, who proposed to start an arméd révolt against the! Í 


“man Empire. At the same time, the borders of the independent 2. 
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to arms and resist the attempts of foreign.powers to dis- 
member their country. 

When British troops evacuated Syria and Cilicia in 
November 1919 and were replaced by French troops, con- 
tacts with Arab nationalists intensified. M. Kemal made 
maximum use of this opportunity. Salahi R. Sonyel has 
summarized the Arab policies of the Representative Del- 
egation thus: "To secure the cooperation of the inhabi- 
tants of the Arab lands lying beyond the southern fron- 
tiers of Turkey; to force the French to fight on two fronts 
and thereby compel them to reach an agreement with 
Turkish nationalists on Cilicia; to foment trouble on the 


Iragi border in order to harass the British" (Sonyel 1995, 


PP- 194-95). 
Whatever goals the Turkish and Arab nationalists 


may have pursued in their contacts and whatever the ac-. 


tual policies of the Representative Delegation may have 
been, the official Arab policy of the government of the 
TGNA took shape in the National Pact. 


C. Arab Policies from 

the National Pact to Sévres 
As we bave already seen, the National Pact embodying 
the objectives of the War of Liberation was adopted on 
28 January 1920 by the last Ottoman Parliament. Its first 
article enunciated the policy vis-à-vis the Arabs. It pro- 
vided that the future of those Ottoman territories with 
Arab majorities that were under enemy occupation on 30 
October 1918 when the armistice was signed should be de- 
termined by the freely expressed will of their inhabitants. 
The Turkish nationalists acknowledged the right of the 
Arabs to self-determination but placed three conditions 
on where this right would apply: there must be an Arab 
majority, this majority must be settled, and the area must 
be under enemy occupation on 30 October 1918. By these 
criteria Mosul and İskenderun were included within the 
National Pact boundaries and excluded from Arab territo- 
ries whose future would be determined by plebiscite. 

Although Turkey’s national policy envisaged self- 
determination for the Arabs, international politics would 
not allow this to happen. At the preparatory conference 
that opened on 24 April 1920 the mandate treaties previ- 
ously adopted at San Remo were signed. Under this sys- 
tem France was given Syria and Britain was given Iraq and 
Palestine. Article 4 of the mandate agreement that France 
signed with the LoN provided that France could not relin- 
quish any portion of its mandate to another state. Britain 
added the Balfour Declaration to its mandate agreement 
on Palestine (Box 1-25). 
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The Syrian National Assembly, which met in March, 
declared that Greater Syria had been established, includ- 
ing Palestine and Jordan, and proclaimed Faisal king of 
Syria. The French administration in Syria realized that it 
would not be able to rule the country without getting rid 
of the nationalists in Faisal’s circle, whereupon it launched 
a military operation in July. As a result the nationalists 
were routed, and Faisal was forced to flee the country. 

Britain followed a wiser policy in its mandated terri- 
tories. It operated on the assumption that its administra- 
tion would be temporary and sought to preserve a good 
image with the local Arabs. To demonstrate that Britain 
kept its promises, it proclaimed Faisal king of Iraq and 
Abdullah king of Trans-Jordan at the Cairo Conference 
of 1921. 

The Ottoman Empire gave its consent to these ar- 
rangements by articles 94 to 97 of the Treaty of Sévres 
on 10 August 1920. Neither the Istanbul administration 


.nor the TGNA ever ratified Sévres, however, so Ankara’s 


consent to these Western arrangements came from the 
Turkish-French agreement of 1921 and the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne of 1923. 


D. Clashes with Britain and Kurdish Revolts 
After reaching agreement with France on the demarca- 
tion of the Syrian frontier in 1921, Ankara directed its full 
attention to the Greek army on the western front. But at 
that time clashes were occurring with British forces on the 
Iraqi border. 

After Sèvres, Britain's Kurdish policy underwent 
changes. It started pursuing policies that aimed to incor- 
porate regions with Kurdish majorities in Iraq, This policy 
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caused anger among the Kurdish tribes, which had been 
restless since April 1919. The Ankara government and Brit- 
ain, who were feuding over Mosul, both used the discon- 
tented Kurds to achieve their ends. On 18 October 1921 
British units supported by the Royal Air Force compelled 
the Turkish garrisons at Rania and Revanduz to retreat. 
Further clashes occurred in 1922. Both sides wanted 
to improve their situation on the ground before enter- 
ing into peace negotiations and launched attacks on one 
another' positions in the border regions. On M. Kemal's 
orders Ali Şefik el Mısri (also known as Özdemir Bey) was 
sent to Revanduz to harass the British. Upon complet- 
ing his preparations, Ozdemir Bey engaged the British 
orces. When the situation turned unfavorable for Britain, 
it reached an agreement with Sheikh Mahmut Berzenci, 
who had been living in exile in Baghdad. The agreement 
provided that Berzenci would dislodge the Turks from 
the region and take over its administration. When Ber- 
zenci arrived in Suleymaniyah on 3o September, however, 
he declared himself king and got into contact with the 
Turks. Soon Özdemir Bey and Berzenci were working to- 
gether. The British found themselves in a tight fix, so they 
shifted their ground to the diplomatic field. One of the 
basic issues on which the British made no concessions at 
Lausanne was Mosul. 
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Il. RELATIONS WITH NON-ARAB COUNTRIES 
A. Relations with Iran 

Relations with Iran were very cool during this period. 
‘This was in stark contrast with Ankara's ties to other East- 
ern countries. Furthermore, Soviet Russia was making 
intensive efforts to secure a united front against British 
imperialism through bilateral treaties between Moscow 
and Ankara, Kabul, and Tehran. The only one ofthese that 
failed to materialize was a treaty between Turkey and İran. 

Ankara was more eager than Tehran to improve ties 
between the two states. In June 1921 the minister offoreign 
affairs, Yusuf Kemal ['Tengirgenk], declared in a speech 
delivered at the TGNA that "concrete steps were about 
to be taken in relations with Iran” This was in connection 
with the arrival in Ankara of an unofficial representative of 
Reza Khan. The first official contact with Iran took place 
a year later, however, when an Iranian delegation headed 
by the minister of education, Mumtaz-ud Dovled, visited 
Ankara in June 1922. This was reciprocated by the visit of 
a delegation headed by Muhiddin Paşa [Akyüz] to Teh- 
ran. On 22 June 1922 Iran announced that it had decided to 
recognize Ankara and that it had appointed Mofag Khan 
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Eshag as ambassador to Ankara. Ankara's first ambassador 
to Tehran, Muhiddin Paga, was to present his} redentials 
on 7 February 1923. 

Despite these visits and the appointment of ambas- 
sadors, it was not possible to bridge the gap between Iran 
and Turkey and sign a treaty of friendship. There were 
very good reasons for this holding back. 

1. The historic reason: relations between the Otto- 
mans on the one hand and the Safavids and Qajars on 
the other were always characterized by lack of trust. This 
missing ingredient was due to the rivalry between Shiites 
and Sunnis; even when not in direct conflict, the two sides 
remained cool toward one another (Box 1-26). 

2. Pan-Turanian policies: the Pan-Turanian policies 
pursued by Union and Progress during the latter stages 
of its hold on power were a source of concern for Iran, 
which had remained neutral in World War I. Despite its 
neutrality, Ottoman forces occupied the Iranian prov- 
ince of Azerbaijan and spread nationalist propaganda 
among its inhabitants. After the Ottoman evacuation, the 
Azerbaijanis under the leadership of Sheikh Muhammad 
Hiyabani proclaimed the soçialist-oriented Republic of 
Azadistan. 

It was not out of the question that the architect of 
these nationalist policies, Enver Paşa, might yet assume the 
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leadership of the Anatolia movement. Furthermore, it was 
not clear whether the nationalism of the Kemalists would 
or would not take a Pan-Turanian turn. It should not be 
forgotten that the ideologue of Kemalism, Ziya Gökalp, 
had once formulated a project known as Oguzistan that 
would unite the Turks of Anatolia, Iran, Azerbaijan, and 
Turkmenistan, Iran was worried about an ethnic partition 
and that Turkey would encourage this, 

3. The British factor: Iran did not want to rouse the 
anger of Britain through a premature recognition of An- 
kara. The political situation in Tehran was very unstable at 
the time (Box 1-27). Both the British and the Bolsheviks 
were exerting considerable pressure on Iranian govern- 
ments. The reason for Iran’s rapprochement with Moscow 
was to counterbalance British influence, strengthen inter- 
nal stability, and thereby create the conditions that would 
allow Tehran to avoid having to implement the August 
1919 treaty that Britain had imposed on Iran, The last thing 
Iran wanted to do was to antagonize Britain. 

4. The question of the Kurdish tribes: after World 
War I a serious frontier dispute arose between Iran and 


Turkey. Actually, neither country had any objections .. 
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to maintaining the common frontier as it was. In other 
words, it was not a question of establishing sovereignty 
over a given territory. 

The Kurdish tribes living along the common border 
had begun to feel independent of any authority and were 
disturbing the peace on both sides of the border. They 
were able to evade punitive action by crossing over the 
border. This situation was creating tensions between the 
Turkish and Iranian frontier guards and even giving rise 
to occasional clashes. 

The question came to a boil with the rebellion of the 
Kurdish leader Simko Aga. He had fought against the 
Armenians, so when he revolted on the Iranian side of 
the border he received the aid of Kazım Karabekir Paşa. 
Through this support Simko Aga was able to control the 
region from 1919 to 1922. İran was able to put down the 
revolt only when Turkey withheld its support in August 
1922. 

5. Territorial claims: at the Paris Peace Conference 
Iran made a claim to Turkish territory in the east. Al- 
though this claim never reached the agenda of the con- 
ference, it soured the Turkish attitude to Iran. After Reza 
Khan took over the reins of power, the question of territo- 
rial claims was put to rest. 

Actually, there was no real territorial dispute between 
thetwo countries. Iran had advanced the claim in order to 
extract possible concessions from Britain at a time when 
London was pressuring Iran to ratify the 1919 treaty. 

For the first four reasons described above, Iran felt 
in no hurry to establish ties with Ankara. Even when ties 
were established in 1922, little cordiality existed. There 
were even occasional crises. This situation lasted until 
1926. 


B. Relations with Afghanistan 

Afghanistan achieved its independence from Britain, even 
if it was only partial, in 1919. The policy of Afghanistan 
and its leader, Amanullah Khan, was to preserve this in- 
dependence and set up stable institutions in the country 
(Box 1-28). The new government in Kabul was eager to 
establish ties with governments, such as the government 
in Ankara, that would contribute to the attainment of its 
objectives. 

Even before formal ties were established between the 
governments, two individuals played a decisive role in set- 
ting the course of relations between Turkey and Afghani- 
stan. Tbe first was Tarzi Mahmut Bey, an Afghan national 
who completed his education in istanbul and returned to 
his country. Tarzi was in good standing with both the king, 
Habibullah Khan, and his son and successor, Amanullah 


Box 1-28. Afghanistan (Up to 1923) 
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Khan. Tarzi persuaded both leaders to emulate Turkey in 
establishing institutions based on Western models. As a 
result, members of the Turkish elite, most of them army 
officers, were invited to Afghanistan to help in setting up 
institutions in the Western pattern (the first batch arrived 
in Afghanistan prior to the Balkan War). 

The second individual was Cemal Phsa, a member 
of the Union and Progress troika. He reorganized the Af- 
ghan army and spoke up for Afghanistan in Europe. Cemal 
Paşa had Mustafa Kemal's support and kept him informed 
about his connections and activities in Afghanistan, Un- 
til he was killed in 1922, Cemal Paşa exerted a decisive 
influence on the relations between the two countries 
(Box1-29). 

In1920 the Ankara government appointed Abdurrah- 
man Bey as its representative in Kabul. On 1 March 1921 a 
treaty was signed in Moscow between the Kabul and An- 
kara governments. This treaty had the support of the So- 
viet government. It was signed by Yusuf Kemal and Rıza 
Nur, members of the Turkish delegation then in Moscow, 
and the leader of the Afghan delegation, Muhammed Veli 
Khan. After the Treaty of Gümrü signed with Armenia on 
2 December 1920, this was the second international agree- 
ment of the Ankara government. Article 1 of this treaty de- 
clares that “the Turkish State...considers it a duty to rec- 
ognize the State of Afghanistan as fully independent.’ This 
demonstrates the desire of Afghanistan to have its inde- 
pendence recognized. Article 8 reflected Tarzi's efforts to 
get the Turkish elite involved in institution building in his 
country: “Turkey undertakes...to assist Afghanistan in 











the field of culture and to send officers and teachers.” The 
cultural and technical assistance provided by the Ankara 
government would be the salient feature of the bilateral 
relations between the two countries for many decades. 

In April 1921 Sultan Ahmad Khan took over his post 
as Afghanistan’s ambassador in Ankara. Fahreddin Paşa 
[Türkkan] left Ankara in the same month, bound for 
Kabul as Turkey's ambassador. He had made a reputation 
for himself during World War as the defender of Medina, 
which played a part in his appointment. In this way the 
common religion of the two nations was also being em- 
phasized. Britain considered the appointment of a soldier 
an attempt to intervene in India in the event of a Muslim 
revolt and also believed that the Afghan-Turkish Treaty of 
1 March 1921 had secret military clauses. 

Actually, one clause in article 2 of the treaty directly 
threatened the interests of the British Empire and was 
designed to unleash a wave of decolonization through- 
out Asia: “The contracting parties declare that all eastern 
peoples have the right to be fully independent...they 
recognize the independence of the states of Bukhara 
and Khiva” Obviously, neither country had the material 
means to bring this about, but every allusion to the “in- 
dependence of eastern nations” in an international agree- 
ment was of significance. That is why Britain's uneasiness 
was not groundless. Article 5 read: “The contracting par- 
ties undertake not to be a party to any treaty or conven- 
tion...that would be detrimental to the interests of one of 
the parties.” Therefore the treaty was more than a mutual- 
support document, As a matter of fact, Article 4 showed 
that it was in the nature of a treaty of alliance: “Any one 
of the contracting parties... shall regard any attack by an 
imperialist state against the other contracting party as be- 
ing directed againstitself and accepts to repulse this attack 
with the means and possibilities at its disposal” 

The relations that Ankara established with Afghani- 
stan and the Indian Muslims were a source of concern for 
Britain and one of the important successes of Turkish for- 
eign policy of the period. 


C. Relations with the Indian Muslims 
and the Caliphate Movement 

The Pan-Islamist policy of the Ottoman Empire during 
World War I and the declaration of a jihad (holy war) did 
not have the expected results on the world’s Muslims. The 
Muslims of the Western empires fought under Christian 
flags against the Ottomans. Nonetheless, the caliphate 
in Istanbul stood as a symbol and gave hope of eventual 
independence to the Muslims living under colonial rule, 
‘This was especially valid for the Indian Muslims, When. 
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İstanbul was occupied and the institution of the sovereign 
caliphate appeared to be in danger, a wave of sympathy 
for the Anatolia movement swept through the Muslim 
community of India and led to the establishment of the 
Caliphate Movement, led by a Caliphate Committee with 
its seat in Bombay. The chairman of the committee was 
M. Chotani. The Caliphate Committee organized sev- 
eral meetings under the banner of the All India Caliph- 
ate Conference, with the earliest meeting taking place in 
November 1919. 

The main objective of the leaders of the Caliphate 
Movement was to engage in anti-British activities in order 
to make progress ön the road to independence. Its name 
implied saving the caliphate, but this was only a facade. As 
a matter of fact, the movement's attitude toward Ankara 
did not change when Ankara abolished the caliphate. 

In May 1918 Lloyd George had promised the Indian 
Muslims that after the war the caliphate’s sovereignty— 
at least in those regions with a Turkish majority—would 
not be affected. When it became clear that Lloyd George 
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Figure 1-2. Indian Muslims’ support for the War of Liberation (Orhan 
Kologlu, Türk'ü Dünyaya Tanıtan Adam fAnkara: Yeni Özgür İnsan 
Yayınları, 19881). 


would not honor his promise, the Indian Muslim reaction 
got underway. In addition to Chotani, the spiritual leader 
of the Ismaili sect, Aga Khan III, and the future leader of 
Pakistan, Muhammed Ali Jinnah, were among those who 
joined the protest movement. The Muslim leaders were 
conveying their demands to the secretary for Indian af- 
fairs, E. S. Montague, or directly to the Foreign Office in 
London and threatening to start a revolt in India if their 
demands were not met. The demands of the Caliph- 
ate Movement and the objectives of Ankara were totally 
convergent. At that time, the Caliphate Movement was 
among the principal issues in India, More than 10,000 
people took part in the demonstration organized in Bom- 
bay by the Caliphate Committee on 14 May 1919, one day 
before the landing of Greek troops in Izmir. 

The Caliphate Movement had the following effects. 

1. It contributed to the split between Hindus and 
Muslims in India: until then, the Muslims had been 
fighting British imperialism under the umbrella of the 
Congress Party. With their movement to save the caliph- 
ate, they asserted their separate identity from the Hindu 
majority. This became more manifest when the Muslims 
broke from the Congress Party and established the Mus- 
lim League. Mahatma Gandhi saw the danger of partition 
in these developments and consequently gave his full 
support to the Caliphate Movement. He also secured the 
participation of the Hindus in this struggle against British 
imperialism. Nevertheless, the majority of the activists in 
the Caliphate Movement were Indian Muslims. 

2. A pro-Turkish lobby was established in London: 
to forestall any problems that the Caliphate Movement 
might create in India, Montague became a defender of 
Kemalist views. His reports were given a hearing at cabi- 


net meetings in London. Venizelos was uneasy about the 
misgivings in London over the situation in India. To ap- 
pease the Indian Muslims and reduce the influence of 
Montague in London, he felt compelled to propose the 
idea of preserving the caliphate in istanbul even if the 
Turks were expelled from the city. He was thinking of a 
Vatican-type arrangement for the caliphate. 

The effects of the Caliphate Movement were also seen 
in the House of Commons and in the British press, where 
the governments policy toward Islam was frequently 
questioned. The pressure of the Caliphate Movement on 
the British government’s anti-Ankara policies was grow- 
ing. On 19 September 1922, one day after the Greek evacu- 
ation of Anatolia was completed, British newspapers pub- 
lished “The Open Telegram of the Caliphate Committee 
to the British Public": “At a time when the Indian Muslims 
are in joy over the Kemalist victory, news is being received 
that the British government is seeking assistance from 
the colonies to engage in a possible new conflict with 
Turkey. God forbid!...It is impossible to describe the 
horror and revulsion that this news has provoked among 
the Indian public... Millions of Indian Muslim volunteers 
stand ready...to come to the assistance of their Turkish 
brothers” 

3. This development had a sobering effect on France: 
it started worrying about the possibility of similar move- 
ments in its colonies. When formulating its policies to- 
ward Ankara, France felt the need to consider their pos- 
sible effects on its possessions. 

Furthermore, the representative of the Caliphate 
Committee in Europe, Muhammad Ali, also defended 
Ankara's position to the pope and the Italian government. 

4. Financial assistance was secured: the Caliphate 
Committee established the İzmir Fund to secure the lib- 
eration of Izmir from Greek occupation and subsequently 
the Ankara Fund to help in the rehabilitation of Anato- 
lia after the damage inflicted by the fleeing Greek forces, 
In all, 110,000 (or 125,000) gold pounds were collected in 
these funds, Some claimed that the amount collected was 
actually greater but that part of the money disappeared in 
Amsterdam or Paris on its way to Ankara. It is impossible 
to verify the accuracy of these claims. The money was 
deposited in Mustafa Kemal’s account by the Ottoman 
Bank, and a receipt bearing his signature went to India. 
Mustafa Kemal loaned this money to the state treasury 
on two occasions. When the treasury repaid the loans, he 
used the funds to furnish the initial capital of İş Bankası, 
established in 1924. By his will, the shares of İş Bankası 
were bequeathed to the Republican People’s Party and 
the income from the shares to the Turkish Language and 





History Societies (Karaman, pp. 231-41; Müderrisoğlu, 
PP. 653-55, 660, 661). 

In addition, the Caliphate Committee undertook 
the formation of an Ankara Regiment, consisting of vol- 
unteers. It never saw action in Anatolia, because the war 
came to an end before the unit became operational. 
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The Armistice of Mudanya 


The struggle of the Anatolia movement lasted over three 
1 

years and ended with the Peace Treaty of Lausanne. ‘This 
was preceded by an armistice signed at Mudanya. 

The Chanak crisis was overcome through M. Kemal's 
strategy of not confronting the West and also through the 
cool-headedness of both sides. Nevertheless it did jolt 
the adversaries. As a result, when the French were able to 
persuade the British to allow Edirne to remain Turkish, 
the armistice conference was convened in Mudanya on 3 
October 1922. 

The negotiators and signatories at Mudanya should 
actually have been Greece and Turkey, since these were 
the countries that bad been fighting. But the negotiations 
were conducted by Turkey (İsmet Paga) and, represent- 
ing the real players in the War of Liberation, Britain (Gen. 
Charles Harrington), France (Gen. Charles Antoine 
Charpy), and Italy (Gen. Ernesto Mombelli). The armi- 
stice document was signed by these four negotiators. 

The Turkish side demanded that Greece evacuate 
Eastern Thrace, including Edirne and the east bank of 
the Meric (Maritsa) River, and that the whole territory 
be transferred to the government of the TGNA within 
twenty days. Should it be decided that the territory would 
be placed under a neutral administration pending a peace 
treaty, then Turkey wanted guarantees regarding the ulti- 
mate fate of the territory. 

The Entente countries agreed to the evacuation but 
wanted Allied troops stationed on the east bank of the 
Meriç. The conference was deadlocked on a number of oc- 
casions; but once again agreement was reached, through 
Frances persuasion of Britain, and the armistice was 
signed on 14 October. Although Greek general Alexandros 
Mazarakis participated with his delegation at the negotia- 
tions, he stayed on board a Greek warship anchored off 
Mudanya and refrained from signing the armistice on the 
ground that he did not have authorization. Despite this, 
General Harrington gave assurances that the armistice 
would be implemented by the Allies. The question was 
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settled on 14 October when the Greek representative in 
Istanbul, Haralambos Simopoulos, formally approved the 
document. 

By the Armistice of Mudanya, officially known as 
the Military Convention of Mudanya, the Armistice of 
Mudros of 1918 was superseded, and the Turkish-Greek 
War was ended. Although the evacuation of Eastern 
Thrace was completed on 25 November 1922, the con- 
vention provided that the evacuation of Istanbul and 
the Straits would take place after the signing of the peace 
treaty. This evacuation finally took place in October 1923. 

With the signing of the convention, British prime 
minister Lloyd Georges Turkish policies were totally 
wrecked, leading to his resignation. The important provi- 
sions of the convention are listed below. 

Article 1: “With the coming into effect of the pres- 
ent Convention, all hostilities between the Turkish and 
Greek armed forces shall cease.” 

Article 2: “Greek forces shall retreat to the west of 
the Meriç River from its outlet into the Aegean Sea to the 
point where it meets the Bulgarian frontier.’ 

Article 3: “Pending the conclusion of a peace treaty, 
the right bank of the Meriç River and Karaağaç will be oc- 
cupied by allied forces to forestall any possible disorders.” 

Article 5: “The evacuation by Greek forces of Eastern 
Thrace shall commence when the present Convention 
comes into effect and will be completed within 15 days.” 

Article 9: “Eastern Thrace shall be occupied by allied 
forces. These forces shall maintain order during the evacu- 
ation and the transfer of responsibility. 

Article 10: “The evacuation by the Allies shall be 
completed within 30 days of the...evacuation [by Greek 
forces)” 

Article 11 traces the line south of the Marmara Sea 
beyond which the government of the TGNA would not 
cross before the end ofthe peace conference. 

Article 12: "Ihe allied forces shall remain at their 
presently held positions. The government of the TGNA 


undertakes to respect this situation pending the decisions 
of the peace conference.” A listing of the territories that 
come within this category follows. 

Article 13: “The government of the TGNA under- 
takes not to transfer troops to Eastern Thrace, or to recruit 
an army or to maintain troops there until the ratification 
of the peace treaty.” ^ 

As noted above, the Greek representative did not sign 
the document, but the Greek representative in İstanbul 
made the following statement to the Allies on 14 October: 


The Greek government holds the view that the 
observations made by the Greek delegates at 
Mudanya regarding the guarantees for the safety 
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of the Christians of Eastern Thrace and of their 
properties have to be kept in mind. The Greek 
government places its trust in the humane ap- 
proach of the allied states toward the Christians 
and, in compliance with the wishes of these 
states, undertakes to abide by the decisions taken 
and feels compelled to accede to the Armistice 
Convention signed at Mudanya on 11 October 
1922. 

Signed, Sinopulos [Simopoulos], Ambassa- 
dor. (Soysal, p. 66) 


BASKIN ORAN 














The Peace Treaty of Lausanne 


I THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

OF LAUSANNE 
A. Preparations for the Conference 
One week after Mudanya, the three Allied states Britain, 
France, and Italy, also acting on behalf of Japan, issued 
invitations to the Ankara and İstanbul governments to at- 
tend the Lausanne Conference "for the purpose of bring- 
ing full peace to the Fast” 


The Question of Turkish Representation 

and its Solution: Abolition of the Sultanate 

Ankara had maintained all along that the government|of 
İstanbul was not capable of representing Turkey. A regirhe 
that based its legitimacy on national sovereignty and that 
emerged victorious from the War of Liberation could not 
share political power with a regime based on the authority 
of an individual who had sent troops to suppress the War 
of Liberation. Nor would it agree to share the right to rep- 
resent Turkey at an international event. 

At this point İstanbul sent a message signed by grand 
vizier Tevfik Paga to the Ankara government, requesting 
it to send a representative and warning that the İstanbul 
government would select and dispatch a representative 
for Ankara if it failed to do so. The message was dated 29 
October 1922. 

M. Kemal had already made up his mind to declare 
a Republic and made good use of this message. Together 
with his close companions, he tabled a draft resolution at 
the TGNA to the effect that "the Ottoman State had col- 
lapsed and that a new Turkish State had risen in its place” 
When the draft resolution was being discussed in com- 
mittee, M. Kemal replied to his critics to remind them that 
the TGNA was a revolutionary assembly. He said that the 
Turkish nation was now sovereign. All that needed to be 
done at this point was to confirm this state of affairs by 


a law; whether this was acknowledged or not would not 


change the outcome "but might well result in some heads 


rolling" (Kemal, p. 691). This declaration made on 1 No- 
vember 1922 proved effective, and the critics drew back. 
They declared that they had seen the matter from the 
wrong angle and thanked M. Kemal for his clarifications, 
whereupon the committee prepared a bill consisting of 
two articles. The first article abolished the sultanate with- 
out actually saying so: 


With the constitution, the people of Turkey have 
decided that their sovereignty shall be embodied 
in the TGNA, their true representative; that this 
sovereignty cannot be relinquished or shared; 
and that it shall be exercised by the TGNA. The 
people shall recognize no force or group that is 
not based on national sovereignty and therefore 
cannot accept the existence of another govern- 
ment within the frontiers of the National Pact. 
Therefore, the people of Turkey consider the 
government of İstanbul, based as it is on personal 
sovereignty, to be buried in history forever, start- 
ing from 16 March 1920. 


Article 2 provided that the caliph would be selected 
bythe TGNA from the members ofthe Ottoman dynasty 
(Turan, pp. 277-80). The bill was enacted on 1 November 
1922. 

The İstanbul government then submitted its resigna- 
tion. Ankara had won. The Sultan Vahideddin did what 
other leaders who had lost after bitter turmoil had done. 
Following the example of Enver, Talat, and Cemal, who 
had left the country on board a German vessel on 1 No- 
vember 1918, Vahideddin, who considered his life to be 
in danger, informed General Harrington on 16 Novem- 
ber that he wanted asylum in Britain and left Istanbul on 
board the battleship Malaya the next day. He would live 
modestly in San Remo, Italy, until his death in 1926. He 
was interred in Damascus. 





The Participating States 

and the Turkish Delegation 

Ankara proposed İzmir as the venue for the peace confer- 
ence, but this was not accepted due to the lack ofadequate 
infrastructure, communications facilities, and so forth. 
Lausanne became the venue of the conference. M. Kemal 
trusted the negotiating skills of İsmet Paşa and thus 
wanted him to head the Turkish delegation. The TGNA 


- replaced Yusuf Kemal Bey with İsmet Paşa as minister of 


foreign affairs and appointed him leader of the Turkish 
delegation. 

"Ihe participating states can be placed in the following 
categories (Soysal, p.69): "n 

1. ‘The inviting states: Britain, France, Italy, Japan. 

2. The states invited to all of the negotiating sessions: 
Greece, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, the U.S. on the 
one hand and Turkey on the other. (The U.S. acted 
as an observer; although an active participant in the 
negotiations, it did not vote or sign the treaty or its 
annexes. It was only in 1927 that the U.S. established 
formal relations with Turkey.) 

3. The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
which was invited only to the negotiations relating 
to the Straits (originally Russia had not been invited, 
but Ankara insisted on Russia's presence in order to 
strengthen its negotiating position), and Bulgaria, 
which was invited to| the sessions dealing with the 
Straits and the frontiek in Thrace. 

4. Belgium and Portugal, which were invited to the ses- 
sions dealing with certain topics such as trade and 
residence. 

The Serb-Croat-Slovene State's representative did 
not sign the treaty, so annex 17 stated that this country 
would be able to sign the documents in Paris before the 
treaty came into effect. 

The Turkish delegation at the conference consisted 
of chief delegate İsmet Paşa and two delegates: the minis- 
ter of health, Dr. Rıza Nur, and former minister of finance 
Hasan Bey [Saka]. It also included twenty-one advisors, 
two press advisors, one advisor and secretary-general, 
one translator, and eight secretaries (making thirty-three 
people in all in addition to the delegates themselves). 

On the other side of the table were two important 
diplomatic personages: Venizelos and Curzon. Unlike 
other heads of delegation, Venizelos was there without 
any official position. He was empowered to sign any docu- 
ment at his discretion without having to consult Athens. 
This showed both his importance and the utterly helpless 
condition of Greece at the time. Curzon was in full charge 
of the conference, thanks to his diplomatic skills and his 
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profound knowledge of the Middle East; he was the un- 
disputed spokesman and coordinator of the Allies, keep- 
ing them united throughout the conference. 


The Turkish Delegation's Brief 
Before the delegation left for the conference, the cabinet 
met and quickly approved a three-page brief consisting of 
fourteen items (Şimşir 1990, p. xiv): 

1. Eastern frontiers: there can be no “Armenian 
homeland”; if the question comes up, the ne- 
gotiations shall be terminated. 

2. Iraqi frontier: the provinces of Suleymaniyah, 
Kirkuk, and Mosul will be claimed; and if a 
contrary situation develops, instructions shall 
be sought from the government. 

3. Syrian frontier: the frontier shall be rectified 
in the following manner: Resi Ibn Hani to 
Harim, Müslimiye, Meskene, the Euphrates, 
Deirzor, the desert up to the southern border 
of the vilayet of Mosul. 

4. the islands: depending on the negotiations, the 
closest islands to the mainland will be claimed; 
if contested, instructions will be sought. 

5. Frontiers of Thrace: the 1914 line will be main- 
tained. 

6. Western ‘Thrace: the National Pact will apply 
[ie., a plebiscite will be sought]. 

7. Ihe Straits and the Gallipoli peninsula: no 
foreign troops will be allowed; if it becomes 
necessary to end negotiations, Ankara is to be 
informed. 

8. Capitulations: unacceptable; if it becomes 
necessary to end negotiations, what is needed 
will be done. 

9. Minorities: a solution to be sought based on 
exchange. 

10. Ottoman debts: debts to be shared with the 
countries breaking away; Greek reparations to 
be set aside for settling debt; if not attainable, 
a twenty-year grace will be sought. 'Ihe Otto- 
man Public Debt administration will be abol- 
ished; if difficulties aríse, instructions will be 
sought. 

11. No limitations on the army or navy can be ac- 
cepted. 

12. Foreign institutions must be bound by Turk- 
ish legislation. 

13. Ihe National Pact shall apply to the breakaway 
states. 

14. The rights of Islamic communitt 
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foundations shall be secured in accordance 
with previous agreements. 

The first seven items of the brief had to do with fron- 
tiers, the next five dealt with the structure ofthe state, and 
the last two had to do with the structure of the breakaway 
states. In other words, the brief sought to trace the fron- 
tiers and to establish an independent state within these 
frontiers (Simsir 1994, p. 26). 

It is noteworthy that the delegation was given bind- 
ing instructions on two issues. If the Allies insisted on the 
establishment of an Armenian homeland or the preser- 
vation of the capitulations, the delegation was to reject 
these demands without referring them to Ankara and, if 
necessary, terminate the negotiations and return home. 
This was proof of Ankara's sensitivity and determination 
on these two issues, 

The delegation's brief was just an outline, so the del- 
egation was in continuous contact with Ankara and with 
M. Kemal personally. This cable traffic was of use to the 
British, who had their code breakers on the job. The dam- 
age that this inflicted on the Turkish side, however, was 
somewhat mitigated by the cumbersome nature of British 
bureaucracy. The British intelligence service in İstanbul 
transmitted the secret correspondence only in outline 
form to Lausanne, with the full transcript going to the 
Defense Ministry, from there to the Foreign Office, and 
only then to Lord Curzon. The British also tended to un- 
derestimate the Turkish delegation, which often caused 
them to stray from realism. All of this prevented the Brit- 
ish from making the best use of this intelligence ( Jeffery 
and Sharp, pp. 149 and 151). 


B. The General Features 

of the Conference and of 

the Signed Instruments 
The Organization of the Conference 
and Its General Atmosphere 
The conference was known officially as "The Lausanne 
Conference on Questions of the Near Bast” It was held 
in two sessions. 'The first session, lasting two and a half 
months, ran from 21 November 1922 to 4 February 1923. 
The session ended mainly because of the capitulations, 
with the Turkish delegation returning home. Two and a 
half months later, the second session got underway on 23 
April 1923 and lasted unti] the signing ceremony on 24 July 
1923. It took the conference about eight months to com- 
plete its work. 

M. Kemal took advantage of the two and a half 
months of the break to hold the Economic Congress of 
İzmir. 'Ihe congress conveyed two important messages 


to the Allies. The speeches at the congress demonstrated 
that Turkey was not about to stray from the "system" It 
would stay in the capitalist Western camp and had noth- 
ing to do with the order established by the Bolsheviks in 
Russia. 'Ihe second message was that Turkey would not 
agree to the maintenance of the capitulations under any 
circumstances. In short, the new state was not antisystem, 
but it wanted to join the system on its terms as a fully in- 
dependent, equal member. 

‘The work of the conference was divided among three 
main committees. The first committee, chaired by Britain's 
Lord Curzon, took up territorial and military questions, 
including frontiers, citizenship, minorities, the regime of 
the Straits, and so forth. The second committee, chaired 
by Italy, was dealing with the status of foreign nationals in 
Turkey, including jurisdiction issues, capitulations, privi- 
leges, and other issues. Under Frances chairmanship, the 
third committee was responsible for economic and finan- 
cial issues, including the Ottoman debt. In other words, 
each one of the Allies was chairing a committee that dealt 
with issues of greatest interest to that country. Britain 
was focused on Mosul and the Straits, France on the debt 
issue, and Italy on the capitulations, the islands, and cabo- 
tage rights. The reasons for this were plain: Mosul had oil, 
and the Straits were important for the Royal Navy; most 
of the creditors of thd Ottoman Empire were French na- 
tionals; Italy was a lofg-time beneficiary of the capitula- 
tions through its links to Venice and Genoa, while the 
Dodecanese Islands were important as a stepping stone 
for Italy, as a latecomer in the colonial business, to de- 
velop a colonial empire. The issues that led to the adjourn- 
ment ofthe first session were precisely the Ottoman debt, 
the abolition of the capitulations, and the evacuation of 
İstanbul and the Straits. 

Turkey was not able to take any administrative re- 
sponsibility in the drafting committee other than provid- 
ing a member. Actually, İsmet Paşa was very strict about 
the question of equality. When Curzon delivered a speech 
at the inaugural ceremony after the opening speech of 
Switzerland's head of state, İsmet Paşa insisted on his right 
also to take the floor and delivered a short speech (Meray 
1969, p. vi). Although he was warned about would-be Ar- 
menian assassins, he never removed the flag from his of- 
ficial vehicle. As noted earlier, however, Curzon was com- 
pletely in charge. The people sitting across the table were 
all seasoned European career diplomats, while İsmet Paşa 
had a military background and had to operate in a foreign 
tongue: French. Only three of the advisors and six of the 
secretaries in the Turkish delegation were from the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. 








The biggest stumbling block at the conference was 
that the Allies had adopted Mudros as their point of ref- 
erence while the Turkish side was focused on Mudanya. 
This was highlighted in İsmet İnönü's preface to Seha L. 
Meray's translation ofthe Treaty of Lausanne. "Whenever 
the occasion arose, I emphasized that as chief delegate I 
had come to the conference following the armistice of 
Mudanya, while Lord Curzon tried to remind me of the 
armistice of Mudros. We never saw eye to eye on this issue" 
(Meray 1969, p. v). The Lausanne Conference brought to 
an end both World Warland the Turkish-Greek War. That 
is why the treaty was very difficult to put together and the 
final document was not one that awarded victory to any 
one side. İt was very much a compromise text. Therefore 
the criticisms leveled at İsmet Paşa and the ‘Treaty of Lau- 
sanne in Turkey, both àt the time of its signing and sub- 
sequently to this day, have little validity. The treaty was 
negotiated in very difficult circumstances, and the new 
Turkey was in great need of signing it as early as possible. 

‘The Allies had natural advantages, but the Turkish 
delegation was able to resort to two weapons whenever it 
felt cornered. (1) The National Pact: the members of the 
delegation made plain at every occasion that they were 
bound to this document and that if they deviated from 
it in any substantial way they would be pilloried at home 
and the TGNA would refuse to ratify the resulting treaty. 
(2) Westernization: Ankara's general tactic was to stress to 
the Allies that it was not necessary to press Turkey on is- 
sues like minority rights, judicial competence, privileges, 
and so forth, because new legislation based on Western 
models, including a civil code, would be adopted as soon 
asthe new state was established. This tactic proved useful, 
especially in getting rid of the capitulations. It had to be 
admitted that the justification for the capitulations, and 
especially the judicial capitulations, was the Ottoman 
theocratic order's significant deviation from the order 
existing in the Western world. The precondition for end- 
ing the privileges ofthe foreigners and non-Muslims was 
the elimination of the distinction between Muslims and 
Christians and treating all citizens as equals. Tarkey un- 
dertook to do this at the negotiations and, after signing 
the peace treaty, introduced a series of Westernizing re- 
forms, especially legàl reforms. 


General Information about the Instruments 
The package of instruments signed at the conference con- 
sists of three categories of texts (Soysal, p. 72). The origi- 
nals of these texts as well as the conference records are in 
French. 

1. The peace treaty. 
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2. The annexes to the treaty, consisting of conven- 
tions, agreements, declarations, and protocols. There are 
seventeen such instruments, some of them provisional. 

3. Letters exchanged between Turkey and some West- 
ern countries. There is no agreement over whether these 


. letters also form part of the Lausanne package of instru- 


ments. " 

In this book, the texts contained in Meray 1973 have 
been used as source material for the first two categories 
and Soysal's original texts have been used for the third 
category. 

Ofthe eighteen texts in the first two categories, three 
are noteworthy: (1) the peace treaty, (2) the convention 
concerning the exchange of populations, and (3) the 


Straits Convention, 


From the viewpoint of the independence of the new 
Turkey, five more follow suit: (1) the convention on con- 
ditions of residence, business, and jurisdiction, (2) the 
commercial convention, (3) the declaration relating to 
sanitary matters in Turkey, (4) the declaration relating to 
the administration of justice in Turkey, and (5) the proto- 
col relating to certain concessions granted in the Ottoman 
Empire and the attached declaration. The important pro- 
visions of these instruments are noted below, after exam- 
ining the peace treaty. The letters in the third category that 
clarify certain aspects of the instruments are dealt with in 
conjunction with the instruments. 


Details of the Conference 

The thorniest questions of the conference were taken up, 
and generally settled, in the first session. In the second 
session these questions were tidied up and finalized and 
secondary questions were dealt with. 

Because of its humanitarian urgency, the first item 
taken up at the conference was the question of the repa- 
triation of interned civilians and prisoners of war held by 
Turkey and Greece. Àn agreement on this item was signed 
on 30 January 1923. The convention concerning the ex- 
change of Greek and Turkish populations was also signed 
on the same day. This convention had great political im- 
portance for both "Turkey and Greece (see "Relations 
with Greece" in Section 2). The other sixteen instruments 
would be signed six months later, on 24 July 1933, at the 
end of the conference. 

The main topics ofthe conference and the position of 
the parties can be summarized as follows: 

1. Frontiers: territorial questions had been settled on 
the battlefield to a large extent. With the USSR and Iran, 
there was no problem. The Greek armies had left. The 
matter had also been settled with France and Italy, Britain 
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had confined itself to the occupation of İstanbul. Only 
Thrace and the region of the Straits were under Allied 
occupation. This constituted a handicap for the Turkish 
delegation. 

The Turkish position on Thrace was that the frontier 
with Bulgaria (traced in 1913 after the Balkan War) should 
be respected, while a plebiscite should be held to deter- 
mine the future of Western Thrace, where the majority 
of the population was Turkish, This would be in keeping 
with article 3 of the National Pact. Venizelos replied to this 
argument by pointing out that Turkey had lost Western 
Thrace to Bulgaria in 1913, that Bulgaria had lost it to the 
Allies in 1918, and that the Allies had transferred the terri- 
tory to Greece in 1920. 

The differences over the Iraqi border were very seri- 
ous; when these differences proved insurmountable, it 
was decided to return to this question after the confer- 
ence, This postponement was proof that Britain was not 
about to relinquish Mosul. 

‘The question of frontiers was a key issue for Turkey, 
because great importance had always been attached to the 
land and because the leadership consisted entirely of mili- 
tary men whose primary duty had always been to defend 
their land. M. Kemal was a realist, however, and the ob- 
jectives that were being sought were “defensible frontiers” 
and “a nation-state” These objectives did not require a 
strategy of holding onto a maximum amount of territory. 
The objective was a size that was adequate to ensure self- 
sufficiency and a homogeneous Turkish population. 

2. The Straits: on this issue Britain and Russia were 
the main contestants, with Turkey playing a secondary 
role. During the nineteenth century Britain had sought to 
keep the Straits closed in order to keep the Russian Black 
Sea fleet out of the Mediterranean. This was done in co- 
operation with the Ottoman Empire. Now that Russia's 
fleet was diminished and Britain was the leading com- 
mercial and naval power, it was pressing for completely 
open Straits (Hale, p. 54). The position was in concor- 
dance with Woodrow Wilson's twelfth point. The Soviets 
were trying to keep access to the Black Sea by the great 
powers restricted. That is why they favored strengthening 
Turkish control over the waterway. Turkey had sought the 
invitation of Russia in order to gain this support at the 
negotiations. 

In addition to Turkey's generally pro-Western stance, 
Realpolitik also called for Turkey's rapprochement with 
Britain. Thatis why the Convention ofthe Straits reflected 
Britain's position. But in line with Turkey' traditional 
policy of balance, Ankara insisted on certain restrictions 
being imposed on non-Black Sea powers. Turkey's views 


prevailed. Nevertheless, Russia was dissatisfied with the 
convention and refrained from signing it until 14 August 
1923 in Rome. 

3. The capitulations and concessions: this was an is- 
sue of crucial importance for Turkey. Although it caused 
the conference to adjourn for two and a half months, it 
was finally settled to Turkey's satisfaction. But conces- 
sions had to be made to secure the abolition ofthe capitu- 
lations. 

As will be seen below, instruments IV, V, X, XI, and 
XII and the letters attached to them provided that cus- 
toms duties would not be raised for a period of five years; 
concessions granted prior to October 1914 would be 
recognized; a temporary derogation was made in regard 
to cabotage rights; and temporary restrictions were ac- 
cepted on sovereignty in the fields of health, residence, 
and judicial competence. 

4. Minorities: as a result of the deportation ofthe Ar- 
menians and the exchange of populations with Greece, 
the population of Anatolia had become more homoge- 
neous and the number of non-Muslims was greatly dimin- 
ished. Ankara had agreed to grant minority rights under 
article 5 of the National Pact. The difficulties arose over 
these issues: 

(a) In defining minority, the Allies proposed the cri- 
teria of racial, linguistic, and religious minorities. This 
conformed to the standard ofthe period and had been ac- 
cepted by other countries. Turkey maintained that in the 
Ottoman Empire only the non-Muslims were considered 
minorities. Turkey also recalled that the question of mi- 
nority rights had been abused by foreign powers and used 
as a pretext to interfere in the country's internal affairs. In 
the end, minority rights under international guarantees 
were only recognized for non-Muslim minorities. 

(b) The Allies wanted the non-Muslims to be exempt 
from military service against payment of a fixed sum, but 
this idea was not upheld. 

(c) The issue of an Armenian homeland gave rise 
to heated debates. But the Turkish delegation stood its 
ground, and there was no allusion to this in the treaty or 
inits annexes. 

(d) The Allies agreed that the Greek Orthodox Pa- 
triarchate's competence would be restricted to spiritual 
matters only as the price for maintaining its seat in the 
country. Although it was the subject of long debates, the 
patriarchate is not mentioned in any of the Lausanne 
documents. 

5. The Ottoman Public Debt Administration 
(Düyun-ı Umumiye): although it was the subject of long 
discussions, the question was not fully settled. Because 


Turkey was one of the successor states of the Ottoman 
Empire, it took over part of the debt. The final settlement 
with the creditors, most of whom were French, would be 
reached after Lausanne in 1928 and 1933. The last install- 
ment was paid on 25 May 1954. 


The Fundamental Importance of Lausanne 

The Lausanne Conference came to an end when the peace 
treaty and the other instruments were signed on 23 July 
1923. l 

Lausanne was important for Turkey in three ways. 

First, Lausanne was a treaty signed by equals. All the 
treaties ending World War I, in particular Sèvres, were 
texts that had not been negotiated but had been imposed 
on the vanquished by the Allies. All of them contained the 
Covenant of the League to demonstrate that they were 
reflecting the postwar order established by the Allies. 
Lausanne is the sole exception. It was signed after an ardu- 
ous negotiating process. Because it is a compromise text 
that emerged from negotiations, it is the only peace treaty 
that has endured to this day. The others have all been 
discarded. 

Second, Lausanne signifies economic independence 
and constitutes the first step toward nationalizing the 
economy. The capitulations were abolished and the Ot- 
toman debt rescheduled, allowing the state to repay the 
debt by 1954. This made it possible for Turkey to establish 
the infrastructure on which its economic independence 
would be based. 

‘Third, Lausanne reflects the political independence 
of Turkey. Aside from some restrictions, the treaty recog- 
nizes Turkey as an independent state and confirms this on 
an international plane. It is the founding document of the 
Turkish state, The establishment of a Republican regime 
was to come three months later, on 29 October 1923. 

Letus now examine the principal instruments signed 
at the conference. 


Il. THE PEACE TREATY (INSTRUMENT No. I) 
The following countries participated in the negotiations 
leading up to the peace treaty: Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Greece, Romania, ahd the Serb-Croat-Slovene State on 
the one hand and Turkey on the other. 

‘The treaty consists of 143 articles. 


A. Political Clauses 

Frontiers , 

The Soviet frontier traced in 1921 and the Iranian frontier 
fixed in 1639 were not discussed at the conference. ` 
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The western frontier: Bulgaria’s southern frontier 
from the Black Sea to the Meric River would be identical 
to the Greek-Bulgarian frontier of 1919. After reaching the 
Meriç River, the frontier with Greece would be the river 
to the Aegean Sea, with the city of Edirne left in Turkey 
(article 2). Under the provisions of the convention re- 
specting the Thracian frontier, the frontier between Tur- 
key and Bulgaria and Turkey and Greece would remain 
demilitarized to the depth of about thirty kilometers on 
either side of the line. The demilitarized zone would be 
abolished by mutual agreement under a treaty concluded 
in 1938. 

The southern frontier: the frontier with Syria would 
be theline described in the Franco-Turkish Agreement of 
20 October 1924. This is the line that exists today, with the 
exception of Hatay, which is left outside of Turkey. The 
frontier reaches the Mediterranean north of the city of 
İskenderun (article 3/1). Hatay was to join Turkey in 1939. 

The frontier with Iraq could not be fixed. Article 
3/2 stipulated that Turkey and Great Britain would try 
to reach an agreement through negotiations within nine 
months. In case of failure, the dispute would be referred to 
the Council of the League of Nations for a final decision. 
In the meantime the two countries would refrain from 
modifying in any way the present state of the territories, 
(For the full text of Art. 3/2 see pp, 156—157.) 

This provision meant that Mosul was being ceded 
to Britain. Britain would prevent a decision from being 
reached within nine months and would have the matter 
referred to the Council ofthe League, where Britain was in 
a position to ensure a decision in its favor. Consequently, 
it can be said that the ceding of Mosul to Iraq (Britain) 
happened not in 1926 but at Lausanne in 1923. M. Kemal 
and İsmet Paşa were probably in disagreement on this 
question. But M; Kemal knew that Turkey could not have 
Mosul because of its oil reserves. He did not want to face 
the prospect of renewed hostilities with Britain even be- 
fore peace was attained. At a press conference in Izmit in 
January 1923, when the conference was still in session, he 
made the following off-the-record declaration to journal- 
ists: "Now that all is over, is it reasonable to continue the 
war over Mosul?" (Perinçek, p. 96). At this press confer- 
ence M. Kemal also declared that the British wanted to 
establish a Kurdish government in northern Iraq and that 
this could have an effect on the Kurds of Turkey, so the 
border should be drawn farther south to prevent this. 
But at the same time he may well have noted the difficul- 
ties that the Iraqi Kurds under the leadership of Sheikh 
Mahmut Berzenci were causing Britain and not wanted to 
"import" these problems. 
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The islands: according to articles 12, 13, and 14 all of 
the northern Aegean islands were left to Greece and de- 
militarized, with the exception of Gökçeada (Imbros), 
Bozcaada (Tenedos), and the Rabbit Islands, Article 15 
left the Dodecanese Islands to Italy. 

Article 20 read as follows: "Turkey hereby recognizes 
the annexation of Cyprus proclaimed by the British Gov- 
ernment on the sth November 1914." 


Capitulations 

This was a difficult issue, which led to the conference be- 
ing adjourned. It was dealt with in article 28, which read: 
, Each of the High Contracting Parties hereby accepts, in 
so far as it is concerned, the complete abolition of the ca- 
pitulations in Turkey in every respect." 


Protection of Minorities 

Unlike Sévres, Lausanne dealt with the question of mi- 
norities not as a "part" of the treaty but as a "section" 
among the political clauses (articles 37—45). This is an in- 
dication that the question was considered of secondary 
importance. 

Article 37: "Turkey undertakes that the stipulations 
contained in Articles 38 to 44 shall be recognized as fun- 
damental laws, and that no law, no regulation, nor official 
action shall conflict or interfere with these stipulations, 
nor shall any law, regulation, nor official action prevail 
over them.” This provision for protecting minorities was 
present in all of the peace treaties, including Sévres (ar- 
ticle 140). The provision stipulated that the rights enu- 
merated in this section could under no circumstances be 
denied by the Turkish authorities. 

This issue is important today in regard to making the 
democratic reforms necessitated by the process of Turk- 
ish candidacy for the EU. The hierarchical relationship of 
the provisions of laws and constitutions and international 
treaties is open to debate. Can the Turkish state enact laws 
or introduce constitutional provisions that would nul- 
lify the stipulations of this section of the Treaty of Laus- 
anne? By article 37, the answer to this question must be 
no. The tendency in legal practice is to give equal weight 
to domestic and international provisions. But if the rights 
enumerated in this article are abridged or denied by sub- 
sequent legislation, it would signify that the Turkish state 
has invalidated its signature affixed to the treaty by which 
it came into existence, Such a situation occurred when the 
12 September military regime adopted the 1982 Constitu- 
tion. Under articles 26 and 28 ofthe Constitution and Law 
No. 2932, the use of languages other than Turkish is pro- 
scribed (see "Appraisal ofthe Period" in Section 6). This is 
a clear violation ofthe Treaty of Lausanne. 


As a part of the EU Harmonization Packages, how- 
ever, a fifth paragraph was added to article 90 of the Turk- 
ish Constitution in May 2004: "International treaties on 
fundamental rights and freedoms have precedence over 
national laws treating the same subject.” 

Article 38 states: 


The Turkish Government undertakes to assure 
full and complete protection oflife and liberty to 
all inhabitants of Turkey without distinction of 
birth, nationality, race, or religion. 

All inhabitants of Turkey shall be entitled to 
free exercise, whether in public or private, of any 
creed, religion, or belief, the observance of which. 
shall not be incompatible with public order or 
good morals. 

Non-Moslem minorities will enjoy full free- 
dom of movement and of emigration, subject to 
the measures applied, on the whole or on part of 
the territory, to all Turkish nationals, and which 
may be taken by the Turkish Government for na- 
tional defense, or for the maintenance of public 
order. 


This article introduced negative rights (see Box 1-6 
above). Although in substance the article contained the 
same rights as the ones included in article 141 of Sévres, 
the striking issue was that rights were bestowed upon 
noncitizens and even upon “inhabitants of Turkey” in a 
section titled “Protection of Minorities.” The Lausanne 
records show (Report of Montagna, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Minorities, in Meray 1969, pp. 309-10) that 
the Allies accepted the Turkish opposition to the criteria 
of “race, language, religion” and therefore agreed to ex- 
clude the Muslim communities of Turkey from being con- 
sidered minorities only after the inclusion of this article. 
It would be correct to assume that the Allies were trying 
to ensure the rights of their nationals residing in Turkey. 

Article 39: after three paragraphs ensuring negative 
rights for non-Muslims, paragraphs 4 and s stipulated as 
follows: 


No restrictions shall be imposed on the free use 
by any Turkish national of any language in pri- 
vate intercourse, in commerce, religion, in the 
press, or in publications of any kind or at public 
meetings. 

-Notwithstanding the existence of the offi- 
cial language, adequate facilities shall be given to 
Turkish nationals of non-Turkish speech for the 
oral use of their own language before the courts. 





Figure 1-3. The heated debates in the Subcommittee on Minorities at Lausanne as seen by Derso 
(Derso and Kelen, Guignol à Lausanne [Istanbul: İnönü Vakfı Yayını, 1993]). 


Paragraph 4 of article 39 is important for Turkey to- 
day, when respect for human rights carries great impor- 
tance, because it has never been implemented in regard to 
the use of native languages. 'Ihe paragraph clearly states 
that any Turkish national may freely use any language in 
any place in Turkey and adds that no restrictions can be 
imposed on this freedom. It is clear that, aside from gov- 
ernment offices, the paragraph provides for the use of na- 
tive languages just about everywhere and also in "publica- 
tions of any kind” Consequently, it is pointless to argue 
over whether languages other than Turkish can be em- 
ployed in radio and TV broadcasting in Turkey today be- 
cause generic terms such as "publications" are interpreted 
according to their meaning at the date of interpretation. 

Paragraph s of article 39 relates to the right of defense 
in courts. Because ofthe importance ofthis right, it allows 
individuals to exercise this right in the language in which 
they are most fluent. Obviously, that is intended to in- 
clude the mother tongue of Turkish nationals who speak 
non-Turkish languages. This is the only exception made 
to the use of languages other than Turkish, even orally, in 
any government offices. It is the only instance of a posi- 
tive right recognized for individuals not in the category of 
non-Muslims. 

‘The provisions of these two paragraphs were present 
in all the treaties relating to the protection of minorities 
during that period. They were also present in the Turk- 
ish delegation’s proposals. The Treaty of Sèvres contained 
these provisions in its article 145, but it will be remem- 
bered that the right was more extensive and included the 
use of native languages in written form in the courts as 
wellas orally. 
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Article 40: after making 
provisions for their negative 
rights, the Turkish nationals be- 
longing to non-Muslim minori- 
ties are granted important posi- 
tive rights: “they shall have an 
equal right to establish, manage, 
and controlat their own expense 
any charitable, religious, and 
social institutions, any schools 
and other establishments for 
instruction and education, with 
the right to use their own lan- 
guage and to exercise their own 
religion freely therein.” 

The rights to establish edu- 
cational establishments and to 
use ones own language as the 
language of instruction are not 
recognized for the Muslims of Turkey. There are two im- 
portant aspects to this question. First, since it says “and 
other establishments, non-Muslims may set up any 
schools from the primary to the university level. Second, 
since it says “an equal right,” it means that in the establish- 
ment, management, and control process minorities will 
be subject to the same rules as the majority. This is identi- 
cal to article 147 of Sévres, with just one difference. 'The 
Sévres version includes the phrase “without interference 
by the Turkish authorities.” l 

Article 41 introduces rights that have been exercised 
only sporadically to this day in Turkey: 


As regards public instruction, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment will grant, in those towns and districts 
where a considerable proportion ofnon-Moslem 
nationals are resident, adequate facilities for 
ensuring that in the primary schools the instruc- 
tion shall be given to the children of such 'Turk- 
ish nationals through the medium of their own 
language. This provision will not prevent the 
Turkish Government from making the teaching 
of the Turkish language obligatory in the said 
schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a con- 
siderable proportion of Turkish nationals be- 
longing to non-Moslem minorities, these mi- 
norities shall be assured an equitable share in the 
enjoyment and application of the sums which 
may be provided out of public funds under the 
State, municipal, or other budgets for educa- 
tional, religious, or charitable purposes. 
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The sums in question shall be paid to the 
qualified representatives of the establishments 
and institutions concerned. 


Article 42 also has not been fully implemented: 


The Turkish Government undertakes to take, as 
regards non-Moslem minorities, in so far as con- 
cerns their family law or personal status, mea- 
sures permitting the settlement of these ques- 
tions in accordance with the customs of these 
minorities. 

‘These measures will be elaborated by spe- 
cial Commissions composed of representatives 
of the Turkish Government and of representa- 
tives of each of the minorities concerned in equal 
number, In case of divergence, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment and the Council of the League of Na- 
tions will appoint in agreement an umpire cho- 
sen from amongst European lawyers. 

The Turkish Government undertakes to 
grant full protection to the churches, synagogues, 
cemeteries, and other religious establishments of 
the above-mentioned minorities. All facilities 
and authorization will be granted to the pious 
foundations and to the religious and charitable 
institutions of the said minorities at present ex- 
isting in Turkey, and the Jurkish Government 
will not refuse, for the formation of new religious 
and charitable institutions, any of the necessary 
facilities which are granted to other private insti- 
tutions of that nature. 





What is meant in article 42, paragraph 1, is, for ex- 
ample, the right to get married in a church or synagogue. 
This is an obvious example of a positive right. When the 
Civil Code adopted in 1926 made official civil marriages 
obligatory, the state asked minorities to give up this posi- 
tive right and agree to an official civil marriage ceremony 
before the church or synagogue marriage. Otherwise the 
Muslim majority could have claimed the same right for 
themselves. To secure this, the “special Commissions” 
foreseen in paragraph 2 of article 42 were called upon to 
meet; after official insistence, they decided on 29 Novem- 
ber 1925 to relinquish the right mentioned in paragraph 
1 (Alexandris, pp. 135-39). This question is examined in 
greater detail in paragraph 2 of the subheading that fol- 
lows. It should be mentioned here that on 11 September 
1926 Greecelodged a complaint with the LoN and claimed 
that the treaty provisions were not being observed. 'The 
secretary-general of the LoN informed Turkey by his let- 


Box 1-30. The 1936 Declaration 


The Law on Foundations came into force in 1936 as a Repub- 
lican reform law. The state called on each foundation to de- 
clare all real property in its possession. The purpose of the 
declaration (in fact a circular order) was to make arrangements. 
that would deprive the Islamists of their financial mieans.:But : 5 
Atatürk died shortly thereafter, and the declaration fell into. ; 
oblivion. à 
After 1972 the Directorate Genera ve Found ions, : 
means ‘of pressuring Greece in ihe Cyprus affair, wanted to put: i 
pressure on Greek (Rum) Orthodox foundations and started, ^ 
calling ori non-Muslim foundations to submit ‘their founding E 
: charters. These. foundations’ had rio “such charter, however, ts 
because they had been set up through imperial decrees dure : 
ing the Ottoman era. The Directorate General informed these a 
foundations that the 1936 declaration’ would be ‘accepted i in c 
lieù of a charter and started appropriating : ‘all real estate acy’. 
quired after 1936: The legal justification for ‘this Was that the 
1936 declaration did not indicate that these foundations could ; 
acquire new properties. . i EN 
me ‘The argument that the 1936 decaiation Was ‘me 











aa was topal The property thus, exp 
was returned, free: of arg, to the sellers or mo lec 


of the Lausarine treaty as well: as öf ihe fight to property came n 
«tg ah'end İn 2003 with the promulgation ‘of:an EU: Haimoniza- oe 
s tion Package. Seizures were stopped,’ real ‘estate buys wére 

permitted, and corifiscated real estate was legally returned 105 
“the owner foundations, but no ‘solution had yet been: found. 2j 
E eyt the end of 2097). for real estate sold to third parties ULIS 








“=: (Source: Oran 2005; pp. 1i7; 123-29) 


ter of 18 June 1927, however, that the council committee 
had reached a decision not to submit the question to the 
Council of the League (Bilsel, pp. 41 and 53). 

The facilities foreseen for foundations in paragraph 3 
ofthe article were forgotten and even reversed in the neg- 
ative atmosphere of the 1960s and 1970s when the ques- 
tion of Cyprus was preying on minds and the crimes of 
ASALA (Armeé Secröte Arménien pour la Libération de 
l'Arménie) were causing outrage. ‘The most egregious ex- 
ample of this practice is the question of the “1936 Declara- 
tion,” which has lasted into the 2000s (Box 1-30). 

Article 43 contained a provision that would lose its 
applicability with the Westernizing reforms carried out 
in the 1920s when the weekly day of rest was shifted from 
Friday to Sunday: 


Turkish nationals belonging to non-Moslem mi- 
norities shall not be compelled to perform any 
act which constitutes a violation of their faith or 
religious observances and shall not be placed un- 


der any disability by reason of their refusal to at- 
tend Courts of Law or to perform any legal busi- 
ness on their weekiy day ofrest. 

This provision, however, shall not exempt 
such Turkish nationals from such obligations as 
shall be imposed upon all other Turkish nation- 
als for the preservation of public order. 


Article 44 contained a guarantee clause. The rights 
guaranteed by this article were those of non-Muslims. 
"Turkey agrees that, in so far as the preceding Articles of 
this Section affect non-Moslem nationals of Turkey, these 
provisions constitute obligations ofinternational concern 
and shall be placed under the guarantee of the League of 


Nations.” Modifying these provisions would be possible : 


only with assent from the majority of the LoN. 


In case of a violation of these obligations, anyn mem- 


ber ofthe Council ofthe League could bring the matter to 
the attention of the council (44/2). Any difference over 
this issue could be referred to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for a final ruling. It will be recalled 
that in the Treaty of Sévres there was a completely differ- 
ent mechanism whereby the Principal Allied Powers were 
given a blank check. 

Article 45 stipulated: "The rights fonferred by the 
provisions ofthe present Section on thefnon-Moslem mi- 
norities in Turkey will be similarly conferred by Greece 
on the Moslem minority in her territory? 

This clause is frequently labeled as reciprocity. As 
stipulated in the 1969 Vienna Convention on the Law of 
Treaties (article 60/5), reciprocity is invalid in the case of 
"treaties of a humanitarian character" In other words, if 
either ofthese two countries decided not to implement its 
part ofthe minority protection, the other could not get rid 
of its commitments on the pretext of reciprocity. Article 
45 pertains to what can be called "parallel obligations.’ 


The Concept of a Minority at Lausanne, 

Minority Rights, and Implementation — 

At Lausanne, "minority" was defined as non-Muslims. 
Actually there is no such definition in section III or in 
any of the other Lausanne instruments. The reasons for 
this particular definition are well grounded and have two 
basic causes. (1) The first and therefore the template of 
the minority protection treaties imposed by the Allies 
on a number of countries after World War I was the Pol- 
ish Treaty of 28 June 1919. Wherever the term “race, lan- 
guage, or religion" is used in these treaties, it was replaced 
with the term “non-Moslems” in Lausanne. (2) As noted 
above, only the rights of non-Muslims were placed under 
international guarantees. In the postwar years, the era of 
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the LoN was characterized by minority rights under full 
international guarantees. l 

‘There are a number of misconceptions and instances 
of erroneous implementation regarding Lausanne and 
“minorities” in Turkey. 

1.Inthe Treaty of Lausanne the criteria of race and re- 
ligion have not been reduced to just the religious criterion 
when determining who is to be considered a member of 
a minority group. Religion too has been eliminated. Had 
it been otherwise, the Alevis, because they are religiously 
different, would also be considered a minority and enjoy 
international guarantees for their rights (Nur, p. 1044). 

2. It is true that at Lausanne only non-Muslims were 
given minority status. Based on this, some have argued 
that only the non-Muslims enjoy rights. This is incorrect 
in two ways. 

` First, in practice all non-Muslims do not enjoy the 
rights guaranteed by the Lausanne Treaty. Only the Greek, 
Armenian, and Jewish communities enjoy full rights. The 
rights of Syrians/Syriacs, Chaldeans, and others pertain- 
ing to establishing their own schools and teaching their 
own language as provided by article 40 are not recog- 
nized in practice. Nowhere in the Lausanne text are the 
Greek, Armenian, and Jewish communities identified 
as “minority”; the reference is merely to “non-Muslims.” 
When asked why the members of the Syrian sect do not 
enjoy these rights, the official response is that this com- 
munity relinquished these rights with the establishment 
of the Republic, Even if there was such a formal relin- 
quishing of rights, it is null and void, because minority 
rights have been considered individual rights ever since 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). Although enjoyed collec- 
tively, these rights have been conferred not on the group 
but on the individual. The group is not the right holder. 
Therefore the leader or representative of a group can- 
not relinquish a right that belongs not to the group but 
to the individual. This is even more the case if the right 
has been conferred by an international treaty that states 
explicitly that its provisions cannot be nullified in any way 
(article 37). 

Second, Lausanne has conferred rights not only on 
non-Muslims, Rights have been granted to three other 
groups as well (Box 1-31). 


B. Financial Clauses 
Article 46 of the treaty divides the Ottoman Public Debt 
into four parts: 
1, "Turkey"; 
2. "the States in favor of which territory has been de- 
tached from the Ottoman. Empire after the Balkan 
Wars of 1912 and 1913”; 
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Box 1-31. The Four Groups Benefiting 
from Rights under the Treaty of Lausanne 
A reading of section Ill on the Protection of Minorities reveals 
that four groups are being granted rights. . 

A. Non-Muslim Turkish nationals (articles 38/3, 39/1, 40, 
41 and 2, 42/1, 43). Naturally these rights also apply to groups 
B, C, and D. 

B. Turkish nationals seating a language c ‘other than Turk: 
ish (article 39/5). This right also applies to groups C and D. 

C. All Turkish nationals artige; 395. and 4). The rights o of : 
this group also apply to group D, . : A 

D. All inhabitants of Turkey (articles 38^ dd 2, 39. 

if we examine these four groups and the rights conferred n 
on them, we can draw the following conclusions. =“ : 

The treaty grants different n to these four groups; a all. 
of them irrevocable under article 37. i. iiag gat uA 

The non-Muslims are only one group öut of four. They ar are » 
conferred the most extensive rights, and only their fights : are. i 
internationally guaranteed under article 44/1. Bearing | in mind :“ 
article 39/5, it is not true that only non-Muslims have been given : 
positive rights: . : 

Lausanne is a docuteit ‘that defin min 
non-Muslim, When it i is considered that rights are also. conferred a 
on those who are not merhbers of-a minority, group: ‘and even P 

“on non-nationals, then it becomes clear that section Il is con- y 

cerned riot only with minority rights but also with human rights; i, 
It would be wrong to confine the section to ‘minority rights by ` 
only looking at its title: This is the title used in all the documents 
dealing with minority rights signed after World War-i-At that ©; 
time the concept of human rights did not exist in international: 
law; minority rights was the only concept. Human rights entered D 
the international instruments only at thé end öf World War İl, =- 
in article |, b paragraph 3, of the Charter of thé United Nations, - i 
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3. “the States to which the islands referred in Articles 12 
and 15 of the present Treaty and the territory referred 
to in the last paragraph of the present Article have 
been attributed”; 

4. the States newly created in territories in Asia which 

. are detached from the Ottoman Empire under the 
present Treaty.’ 


Article 47 provides that the amounts of the annui- 
ties for the loans that are payable by the states concerned 
would be determined by the Council of the Ottoman 
Debt. 

Article 49 stipulates that a commission would meet 
in Paris after the final determination of the amount of the 
annuities to establish the detailed conditions of repay- 
ment. l 

Article so distributes these loans among the four 
categories of states according to whether they were con- 
tracted prior to the Balkan Wars or between the Balkan 
Wars and World War I. 


When Turkey reached an agreement with its credi- 
tors on the repayment of its debts, the income of the Ot- 
toman Public Debt reverted to the state, The organization 
would be removed from Turkey and become a vehicle for 
transferring Turkey's repayments to the creditors. 

Article 58 provides for the reciprocal renouncing of 
claims and certain payments: 


Turkey on the one hand and the other Contract- 
ing Powers (except Greece) on the other hand 
reciprocally renounce all pecuniary claims for 
the loss and damage suffered... between ist Au- 
gust, 1914 and the coming into force of the pres- 
ent Treaty...Turkey renounces in favor of the 
other Contracting Powers (except Greece) any 
right in the sums of gold [payable to the Reichs- 
bank on behalf of the Council of the Ottoman 
Debt]...Turkey also agrees not to claim from 
the British Government or its nationals the re- 
payment of the sums paid for warships ordered 
in England by the Ottoman Government which 
were requisitioned by the British Government 
in 1914. 


Article 59 was the counterpart of article 231 of Sévres 
and placed Greece in the same dituation in which the AI- 
lies had tried to place Turkey: 


Greece recognizes her obligation to make repara- 
tions for the damage caused in Anatolia by the 
acts of the Greek army or administration which 
were contrary to the laws of war. 

On the other hand, Turkey, in consider- 
ation of the financial situation of Greece result- 
ing from the prolongation of the war and from 
its consequences, finally renounces all claims for 
reparation against the Greek Government. 


Nevertheless, the district of Karaağaç on the Greek- 
Turkish border was left to Turkey in lieu of reparation un- 
der the protocol signed as annex XV. 


EXAMINATION OF THE OTHER 
NOTEWORTHY INSTRUMENTS 
OF THE CONFERENCE 
Among the other instruments signed at the conference, ` 
the most important for Turkey was the convention con- 
cerning the exchange of Greek and Turkish populations 
and the attached protocol (this instrument is examined in 
detail in "Relations with Greece" in Section 2). 
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Map 1-7. The Region of the Straits according to the Treaty of Lausanne 


A. Convention Relating to the Straits 

(Instrument No. II) 

The countries that participated in the negotiation of the 
Convention Relating to the Regime of the Straits were 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Bulgaria, Greece, Romania, 
Russia, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and Turkey. 

Article 1 introduced the principle of freedom of navi- 
gation. "Ihe High Contracting Parties agree to recognize 
and declare the principle of freedom of transit and of 
navigation by sea and air in the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmara, and the Bosphorus, hereinafter com- 
prised under the general term of the "Straits," 

Article 2 regulated passage through its rather exten- 
sive annexes. Two groups of craft were envisaged. — ' 

1. Merchant vessels and nonmilitary aircraft: their 
passage was regulated in time of peace and time of war. 

In time of peace, vessels with any cargo and under any 
flag could freely navigate by day and by night without any 
formalities, subject only to international sanitary provi- 
sions. Pilotage would be optional. 

Passage in time of war was divided into two cases: (a) 
if Turkey was neutral, passage would be under the same 
conditions as in time of peace; (b) if Turkey was a bellig- 
erent, neutral vessels and aircraft would enjoy freedom of 
navigation provided that they did not assist the enemy and 
Turkey was given the right to.visit and search such vessels 
and aircraft. Turkey was free to take whatever measures 
were necessary to deal with enemy vessels and aircraft. 

2. Warships, military aircraft, and aircraft carriers: 


their passage was also regulated according to time of peace 
or time of war. 

In time of peace warships of any flag enjoyed com- 
plete freedom of passage by day and by[night, with one 
restriction. A non--Black Sea Power could not send a force 
through the Straits greater than the mo$t powerful fleet 
of the littoral powers. 'The powers had thé right to send at 
any time a force of not more than three ships, however, of 
which no ship should exceed 10,000 tons. 

Passage in time of war was divided into two cases: (a) 
if Turkey was neutral, passage would be free as in time of 
peace, but no hostile action was allowed during passage; 
(b) if Turkey was belligerent, neutral vessels had freedom 
within the limitations applicable in peacetime. Turkey 
would be able to investigate neutral military aircraft. The 
passage of the Straits by submarines of powers at peace 
with Turkey could only be on the surface. 

Under article 4 certain parts ofthe Straits region were 
demilitarized (Map 1-7). This demilitarization clause 
would be removed at Montreux in 1936. 

Article 6 provided that there would be no armed 
forces in the demilitarized zone other than police and 
gendarmerie forces for the maintenance of order. 

Article 8 stipulated that a garrison with a maximum 
strength of 12,000 men would be stationed in the region of 
Istanbul for the requirements of the capital. 

. Article 10 provided for the setting up of an interna- 
tional commission in Istanbul to be called the Straits 
Commission. ` 
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Article u declared that "[t]he Commission will exer- 
cise its functions over the waters of the Straits.” 

Article 12: "Ihe Commission shall be composed of a 
representative of Turkey, who shall be President, and rep- 
resentatives of France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Romania, Russia, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, in so far as these powers are signatories of the pres- 
ent Convention." 

Article 14: "It will be the duty of the Commission to 
see that the provisions relating to the passage of warships 
and military aircraft are carried out.” 

Article 18 provided that, if the security of the Straits 

, Was endangered, the signatories and, in any case, France, 
Britain, Italy, and Japan would take the necessary mea- 
sures to eliminate the danger. 

It will be seen that the Straits Convention of Lau- 
sanne restricted Turkish sovereignty in two ways. One 
was the demilitarized zone, and the other was the Straits 
Commission. Both of these restrictions would be lifted at 
Montreux. 


B. Convention on Conditions 

of Residence and Business 

and Jurisdiction 

(instrument No. IV) 

‘This convention is one of the instruments that temporar- 
ily restricted Turkey's sovereignty. Admittedly, the restric- 
tions placed on Turkey applied in equal measure to the 
other countries. Turkish nationals would enjoy the same 
privileges in the other signatory states. Nonetheless, ques- 
tions of residence and jurisdiction that should be regu- 
lated by a country's national legislation were being made 
the subject ofan international convention. 

‘The convention was concluded for a period of seven 
years and would remain in force unless it was denounced 
by one of the signatories one year before expiring. It ex- 
pired after seven years. 

As explained earlier, at the end of the Lausanne Con- 
ference the parties exchanged letters that made up the 
third group of instruments. 

Among these letters were some that dealt with this 
convention. The Turkish delegation addressed almost 
identical letters to Britain, France, and Italy. In these let- 
ters Turkey recognized the religious, educational, health, 
and charitable institutions of these countries located in 
Turkey. Turkey declared that in their financial affairs these 
institutions would be treated in the same manner as their 
Turkish counterparts and that they would be subject to 
Turkish laws and regulations. But their working condi- 


tions and the manner of their establishment would be 
taken into account, This arrangement was to allow foreign 
schools to continue operating in Turkey (Soysal, pp. 222- 
26) (Box1-32). 


C. Commercial Convention 

(Instrument No. V) 

This convention brought temporary restrictions on Tur- 
key's sovereignty in the field of customs. 'This is how the 
restriction was formulated in article I: "From the coming 
into force of the present Convention, the tariffs appli- 
cable on the importation into Turkey of the produce or 
manufactures originating and emanating from the terri- 
tories of the other contracting countries shall be those of 
the Turkish specific tariff which came into operation on 
i September 1916.” Thus the 1916 tariff was being imposed 
on Turkey. 

Article 18 specified that “the present Convention will 
remain in force for a period of five years.” The convention 
had expired when the worldwide economic crisis oc- 
curred in 1929, and Turkey was able to protect itself from 
the effects of the crisis by raising its tariffs. 

Article 9 accorded Turkey the right of reserving for 
the national flag maritime cabotage (“transport by sea of 
goods and passengers embarked in one port of its terri- 
tory for another port in the same territory”) and the ren- 
dering of port services. 

The Turkish delegation submitted almost identical 
letters to Britain, France, and Italy in regard to this article. 
‘These letters indicated that negotiations would be under- 
taken with three specified shipping companies from each 
of the states starting on 1 January 1924, that the operations 
of these firms would be allowed to continue for another 
two years if these negotiations did not yield results, and 
that reciprocity would be taken into account (Soysal, 
pp. 231-35). In other words, three firms from each of these 
three countries would enjoy a two-year waiver on the re- 
striction on foreign flags. 


D. Declaration Relating to Sanitary Matters 
(instrument No. X) 

‘This declaration signed by the Turkish delegation stated 
that “the Turkish Government will appoint, fora period of 
five years, three European medical specialists as counsel- 
ors for the sanitary administration of the frontiers. These 
medical specialists shall be Turkish officials and shall be 
attached to the Ministry of Health” This restriction on 
sovereignty ended at the end of the five-year period stipu- 
lated in the article. 


Box 1-32. The Legal Status of Foreign Schools in Turkey 


Foreign schools started getting established in the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the early 1800s and proliferated within the disorderly edu- 
cational system of the time, The General Educational Regulation 


(Maarif-i Umumiye Nizamnamesi) of 1869 regulated the legal sta- => 


tus of these schools. The Regulation of Private Schools of 1915 for- 
bade foreign corporate bodies from establishing private schools. 


© The regulation allowed foreign real persons to establish private --.. 
schools on condition that official records indicated that there were `: ° 
enough inhabitants to justify a schoo! and. on condition of réci- * 


procity, .- 


. During World War |, only the schoot Eidos to Allied m 
. States were allowed to operate. After the armistice, foreign Up 
' schools resumed their activities. The subject was regulated ; at Lau-: 


sanne by the convention on residence and Mn and ihe at 
tached letters. 


The "national" and * "secula" edücational policy of the Rez. 
public prevented foreign schools from providing religious educa” 
tion and insisted on Turkish being taught as a compulsory Subject > 
by Turkish instructors. Students receiving a falling Bee! in Turkish Ag 





had to repeat the year. 


The Private Educational Institutions Law of 1966 imposed a 


i many restrictions. No new foreign schools ‘could be set ‘up anı 
S “existing institutions ‘could not expand their buildings’ or build new 
uo replace | old buildings, add, new Hivislons;; arule. property 
or rent premises., 
dm _By an amendment to this law in 1984, foreigners were al- 





E. Declaration Relating to the Administration 

of Justice (Instrument No. X1) 
This declaration signed by the Turkish delegation was 
also a temporary abridgment of sovereignty, "The Turk- 
ish Government proposes to take immediately into its 
service, for such period as it may consider necessary, not 
being less than five years, a number of European legal 
counselors... These legal counselors will serve under the 
Minister of Justice... They will take part in the legislative 
commissions.” 

This declaration also expired in five years. During this 
interval Turkey completed the most important ofits legal 
reforms, 


F. Protocol Relating to Certain Concessions 
Granted in the Ottoman Empire 
(Instrument No. XII) 

The concessions granted during the Ottoman period were 

being recognized through this document. Article 1: "Con- 

cessionary contracts and subsequent agreements relating 
thereto, duly entered into before 29th October, 1914, be- 
tween the Ottoman Government or any local authority, 
on the one hand, and nationals (including companies) of 
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schools, and there are several operating in this > edited choóls 
not in the primary school category are also accessible to Turkish ` 
students, v A ; 
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the Contracting Powers, other than Turkey, on the other 
hand, are maintained.” 

Through letters submitted by Turkey to Britain, 
France, and Italy, the provisions of this article were elabo- 
rated. The letter submitted to Britain indicated that “if for 
a period of 5 years, starting from the date of signature of 
the Peace Treaty, the Turkish Government decides to re- 
sort to foreign industry or capital, the said companies will 
be so informed and they will be given a chance to enter 
into competition on a footing of equality with an indi- 
vidual or company.’ In this manner, Britain was given sat- 
isfaction regarding the two companies mentioned in the 
protocol that had obtained concessions in 1913 and 1914 
without Turkey entering into any concrete commitment. 

‘The letter submitted to France contained similar phrase- 
ology. The French company mentioned in the protocol that 
had received a concession in 1914 would, in the event that it 
failed for any reason to obtain a new concession, be notified 


by the Turkish government of any call for tenders to build . 
the Black Sea rail network. Here too Turkey undertook to. m 






ensure competition on a footing of full equality. : 
The letter to Italy was formulated in similar. fas! 


ion. This letter undertook to “respect. thé concession 
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agreements concluded by the Ottoman Empire prior to 
29 October 1914 regarding the Anatolia, Baghdad, Mersin- 
Adana railroads and the Eastern Railroad and the Port of 
Haydarpaşa” Another sentence declared that "[t]he pro- 
visions of the concession agreements will be adjusted to 
suit the new economic conditions within one year of the 
signing of the Peace Treaty” (Soysal, pp. 236-38). 

The issue of concessions granted by the Ottoman 
Empire had delayed the signing of the peace treaty; but 
the problems were resolved through this formulation 
without Turkey having to concede anything of substance. 


"IV. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 

LAUSANNE AND SEVRES TREATIES 
The two peace treaties have to be compared to get an idea 
of how the tough provisions of Sévres were attenuated at 
Lausanne. 

1. There is no blank check in Lausanne such as the 
recurring phrase in Sévres whereby “Turkey hereby agrees 
to execute" or to "renounce all rights and title" without 
knowing what the big powers would rule concerning the 
subject in question in the future. 

2. Lausanne contains no provisions regarding Kurdis- 
tan, Armenia,or İzmir. 

3. The capitulations are abolished. 

4. The Fi$ancial Commission is absent from the Lau- 
sanne text. 

5. 'The Straits Commission is no longer an autono- 
mous body. 

6. Although the provisions relating to minorities 
in both texts are derived from the Polish Treaty for the 
Protection of Minorities of 1919, there are important dif- 
ferences between the two. First, the provisions relating 
to minorities are no longer a separate "part" but a "sec- 
tion" of the treaty. Second, the responsibilities imposed 
at Sèvres go beyond the standards of the period, whereas 
at Lausanne they are less onerous than the standards of 
the time: instead of referring to the criteria of race, lan- 
guage, and religion, the only criterion for a "minority" at 
Lausanne is being a non-Muslim, Third, Lausanne con- 
tains no provisions for the return of relocated Armenians. 
Fourth, there are no references to an electoral system that 
would provide proportional representation to a racial mi- 
nority. Fifth, the phrase "without any interference of the 
authorities in schools" has been removed. Sixth, Turkey is 
not bound to recognize foreign diplomas and to allow the 
holders of such diplomas to practice their professions in 
Turkey. Seventh, Turkey is not bound to recognize privi- 


leges and immunities granted by imperial örders or edicts 
to churches, to schools, or in the field of judicial matters. 
Eighth, there are no blank checks to great powers to reas- 
sure them; if there is a disagreement, the question is to be 
referred to the Permanent International Court of Justice. 
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‘fable 2-1. The Administration of the Period 1923-1939 











MINISTERS OF SECRETARIES-GENERAL 
PRESIDENTS GOVERNMENTS FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF MFA 
Ist M. İsmet (İnönü) Government HF 
(30 Oct. 1923-6 Mar. 1924) ; 
M. İsmet [inénii] 
{26 Oct. 1922- 
: a 22 Nov. 1924 
2nd M. İsmet [İnönü] Government HE ) Tevfik Kamil Bey | Koperler] 
(6 Mar. 1924-22 Nov. 1924) (3 Sept. 1923- 
9 Nov. 1925) 
Ali Fethi [Okyar] Government CHF GENE 4 
(22 Nov. 1924-3 Mar. 1925) 3 Mar. 1925) 
Ahmet Hikmet Bey 
(Müftüoğlu) 
(9 Nov. 1925— 
3rd M. İsmet [Ínónü] Government CHF 17 Aug. 1926) 
(3 Mar. 1925-1 Nov. 1927) 
Ali Şevki Bey (Berker) 
(22 Aug, 1926- 
Mustafa Kemal 1 Nov. 1927) 
(Atatürk) 
(29 Oct. 1923-10 Nov. 1938) 
4th M. İsmet (İnönü) Government CHF 
(1 Nov. 1927-27 Sept. 1930) Mehmet Enis Bey 
[Akaygen] 
l Tevfik Rüştü [Aras] o Nov: 1nd 
Sth M, İsmet [İnönü] Government CH (4 Mar, 1925- Jene 
(27 Sept. 1930-4 May 1931) 11 Nov. 1938) 
6th M. İsmet (İnönü) Government CHE 
(4 May 1931-1 Mar. 1935) 
7th M. İsmet (İnönü) Government CHP 
(1 Mar. 1935-1 Nov. 1937) 
Numan Rifat 
[Menemencioglu] 
(1 July 1929- 
1st Mahmut Celal [Bayar] Goverament CHP 9 Aug. 1942) 


M. İsmet 
İnönü 
(11 Nov. 1938-22 May 1950) 


(1 Nov. 1937-11 Nov. 1938) 


2nd M. Celal [Bayar] Government CHP 
(11 Nov. 1938-25 Jan. 1939) 


Ist Refik Saydam Government CHP 
(25 Jan. 1939-3 Apr. 1939) 


2nd Refik Saydam Government CHP 
(3 Apr. 1939-9 July 1942) 





CHF (Cumhuriyet Halk Fırkası): Republican People's Party. 
CHP (Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi): Republican People's Party. 


HE (Halk Fırkası): People's Party. 
(Table by Atay Akdevelioglu) 


Mehmet Şükrü 
Saraçoğlu 

(11 Nov, 1938— 
13 Aug. 1942) 


Appraisal of the Period. 


|. THE INTERNATIONAL 

ENVIRONMENT AND DYNAMICS 
‘The international environment in the interwar period dis- 
played features seldom seen in modern times. Two devel- 
opments profoundly affected the continent. 

‘The first feature was the struggle between revision- 
ists and defenders of the status quo, the former challeng- 
ing and the latter defending the post-World War I order. 
‘This left a deep imprint on the age. The principal peace 
treaty following World War I was Versailles, Its harsh 
terms rendered it impossible to implement and prevented 
peace from taking root. Immediately after its signing, the 
old rivalries between a defeated Germanyjand the victors, 
Britain and France, were resumed. The sedond feature was 
the great depression that followed the echnomic crisis of 
1929. Both of these developments had itnportant short- 
term and medium-term consequences. 

In the medium term, Europe started losing its cen- 
tral position in the world. Europe had been drained of 
its energy during the war and was now suffering from the 
ravages of the economic slump. At the end of World War 
II Europe found itself relegated to a secondary position 
when compared to the U.S. or the USSR. 

The short-term effect of losing its central position 
was that Europe lost its ability to impose its “pax” on the 
peripheral countries. ‘This situation allowed these coun- 
tries to gain a substantial degree of "relative autonomy" 
(see Box Intro-6 in the Introduction). 

For the new Turkey, this situation was a baliğ for 
three reasons. First, itwas among the countries that gained 
relative autonomy. Second, as a result of the struggle be- 
tween the defenders of the status quo and the revisionists, 
both camps courted Turkey for its important geostrate- 
gic location. Third, its historic foe, Russia, ceased to be a 
threat after 1917 as it struggled to overcome the effects of 
war, In fact it became a valued friend in the circumstances 
prevailing at the time. These advantages were exploited 
with skill and realism by M. Kemal, drawing his inspira- 


tion from the Ottoman policies of preserving a balance 
between competing foreign powers. 


I. THE DOMESTIC 

ENVIRONMENT AND DYNAMICS 
When surveying Turkey's domestic structure from the 
economic and political angles, a distinction must be made 
between the period from 1923 to 1930 and the period from 
i930 to 1939. These periods were quite distinct economi- 
cally, politically, and socially. 


A. The Period from 1923 to 1930 

and Liberalism 
The Economy 
Itis generally assumed that in the interwar years the state 
played a highly interventionist role in the economic and 
political life of Turkey. This is correct only insofar as it re- 
lates to the second part ofthe period. 

Turkey's economic policy in the period from 1923 
to 1930 was conceived in February and March 1923 at the 
Economic Congress of İzmir when the Lausanne Confer- 
ence was still in progress. The landowners and traders in 
undeveloped countries make up the dominant class. It 
was these two groups that controlled the congress and laid 
down the principles that would guide Turkey's economy 
in the 1920s. The economy would be open to the world, 
foreign capital would be welcomed, and the guiding prin- 
ciple would be liberalism. This was the most “wide-open” 
period of the "Turkish Republic (Gülalp, p. 30). Only 
in the globalization process of the twenty-first century 
would this degree of openness be surpassed. 

In fact, contrary to the generally held view, the first 
government's program dated o May 1920 contained this 
sentence: ^We are prepared to reconcile the economic 
interests of states that are true friends with our own eco- 
nomic interests and work with them” (Arar, p. 10). "Ihe 
nationalist regime objected to foreign capital operating 
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under the protection of the capitulations. Therefore dur- 
ing this period a good number of foreign companies re- 
ceived concessions with monopolistic features, and the 
country benefited from a relatively large influx of foreign 
capital, Gündüz Ökçün's research reveals that one-third 
of the 210 joint-stock companies established between 
1920 and 1930 were foreign owned. Of the concessions 
granted by the government or municipalities, 51% were to 
foreign-owned firms that operated in the banking sector 
or were engaged in exporting raw materials or importing 
finished products. None introduced new technologies to 
the country. These foreign firms ensured their position 
‚vis-à-vis the administration by placing senior bureaucrats 
on their firms’ managing boards or allowing them to be- 
come shareholders or founding partners without having 
to put up any capital (Ökçün, pp. 117 and 153-70). Accord- 
ingto Caglar Keyder's calculations, foreign investments in 
industrial enterprises were twice as high as domestic in- 
vestments during the ten years after 1920 (Keyder, p. 79). 


Box: 21: Various S Kind of External Economic bound 


di "thing i is ‘lative. ‘Sometimes: the 
va nation is Such that its polit i 


This economic dependency is clearly reflected in Hik- 
met Uluğbay's table of basic economic indicators (Table 
2-2 and Box 2-1). The ratio of foreign trade to GNP is very 
high until 1930, with the average for the period from 1923 
to 1929 being 25.27%. It falls sharply to less than 20% in 
1929 and follows a gradually diminishing trend in subse- 
quent years. The ratio of exports to imports was continu- 
ously unfavorable until 1930. The deficit in foreign trade 
(in million U.S. dollars) was 36.1 in 1923, 18 in 1924, 263 
in 1925, 25 in 1926, 27 in 1927, 25.4 in 1928, and 48.7 in 1929. 

Actually, this course was the economic policy of 
Union and Progress, which had sought to create a local 
bourgeoisie, and the founders of the Republic were 
mostly Unionists by background. This excessive depen- 
dence on foreign capital was due to the scarcity of local 
capital and was compensated by the Turkification poli- 
cies being pursued at the time. There was a campaign 
to ensure that all citizens spoke Turkish, and adminis- 
trative measures had been put in place to eliminate the 
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presence of non-Muslims from the economy and replace 
them with Muslim Turks. This was the second phase of 
“nationalizing the economy” after the first phase at the 
Lausanne Conference was over. We know from British 
ambassador R. Lindsay's dispatches to London that in 
the 1920s foreign companies were required to keep their 
books in Turkish and that at least 7596 of their personnel 
had to be Muslim Turks. This Turkification policy led to 
Law No. 2007, dated 11 June 1932, entitled "Law on Profes- 
sions and Services Reserved for Turkish Citizens in Tur- 
key” It excluded foreign nationals from a long list of pro- 
fessions and trades (including photographers, barbers, 
shoemakers, construction workers, chauffeurs, security 

i guards, veterinarians, chemical engineers, and others) 
(Aktar, pp. 4-18). 

‘The economic dependency ofthe 1923-30 period was 
in part due to the Treaty of Lausanne's prohibition against 
raising customs duties for a period of five years. It also 
derived its strength from the corrupt practices known as 
"affairism" and the political circumstances of that period 
(Box 2-2). 


Politics 
Between 1923 and 1930 M. Kemal and his friends were able 
to resolve three important questions. 

The first question related to the elimination of the 
alternative leadership and the coalitions of the War of 
Liberation. The alternative leadership, consisting entirely 
of Unionist soldiers and civilians, was eliminated by tak- 
ing advantage of the Sheikh Said uprising of 1925 and the 
1926 attempt on the life of M. Kemal in İzmir. In regard 
to the coalitions, the Islamists were eliminated when the 
caliphate was abolished in 1924. The Communists and 
Kurds were dealt with as a result of the 1925 uprising. It 
was after this that M. Kemal, having established his un- 
disputed leadership, would deliver his great speech in 1927 
and demonstrate that he was in charge. 

The second question, dealing with the principal 
Westernizing reforms, took up most of the government's 
time until 1930. These reforms were the abolition of the 
caliphate in 1924, the new civil code in 1926, the penal 
code in 1927, the adoption of the Latin alphabet in 1928, 
and the removal from the Constitution of the phrase "the 
religion ofthe state is Islam" in 1928. 

‘The third and most important question was the sup- 
pression of the Kurdish nationalist revolt in 1930. It was 
only after eliminating this serious question of internal 
security that the state was able to assert its authority in 
the east. With the Tunceli operation in 1937, the regime 


Box 2-2. Affairism and Affairists 


The word affairiste (derived from the French affairisme) is de- 
fined in the Larousse Dictionary as someone who is constantly 
seeking his or her own interest, a profiteer, a trickster. Affair- 
isme (defined as "[political] racketeering” in Le Grand Robert 
dictionary) is defined as the tendency to put commercial con. 
siderations above all else. This word was coined in Turkey i in * 
the 1920s and was inspired by the nàme.of the İş Barikasi, ir N 
which is translated into French as Banque d'Affaires. ` ; 
When the Türkiye İş Bankası Was fourided, a number Of 
politicians converged on the bank to use their’ influential posi: : 
tions to secure loàns and other benefits by acting as the Tep-”. 
resentatives of entrepreneurs and/or foreign business circles 
They were not averse to taking advantage of the fact that M. 
Kemal was the principal shareholder in the bank, The'sâslest 
way to earn money İn Turkey was to’ use ‘the influence ‘of, the 
state, even if it put the capital of the bank at risk. To secüre ~; 
business, foreigners had to acquire à "mask" (intermediary) i in 
Ankara. This practice becamé so widespread. and so ‘natural © 
that at one point two rival foreign firms bidding fora defe 
contract hired the same member of parlaient to repres 
M thelr respective firms (Atay, p.455). 3 
^! VuAsaresult, the regime's policies of ippa à 
talists resulted not in aen the bourgeons x j 
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was able to break the last focus of resistance in Dersim 
(Box 2-3). 

In dealing with these questions, the regime neglected 
both foreign policy and the endemic corruption of the 
influential politicians. But with the 1930 Serbest Cum- 
huriyet Fırkası (SCF: Free Republican Party) event (Box 














Box 2-3. The Kurdish Uprisings, 1925-1937 


The Kurdish tribal chiefs’ uprisings during the Ottoman era 
occurred mainly from 1806 to 1843 as a reaction to the cen--: 
tralizing policies of Mahmut Il. The last uprising instigated, by: 
the sheikhs who replaced these tribal chiefs was. in 1925; (see i: 
Box 2-6). s 7 
- Inthe Ottoman Emplre the Kurdish population We 
_ autonomous, and its allegiance to the ‘state in the last years öf: 
the empire ‘derived from the fact that it s 
the common foe and felt bound to the caliphate. 
. portation of the Armenians in 1915 and the aboliti 
. liphate in 1924, these tes of allegiance lost their t 
















caused the Kürdish uprising in 1925: ‘When ‘this 
suppressed, a nationalist nucleus that established the. Hoyb 
DEA EDEN in Lebanon. in 1927 supported the Ağri, L 


2-4) the discontentment of the people became manifest 
and the leadership was aroused. Corruption was weeded 
out, and measures were subsequently taken to control the 
chaos caused by the crisis of 1929. As a result, the system 
of "statism" would be introduced and the industrializa- 
tion through import substitution (IIS) model would be 
adopted. - 


B. The Period from 1930 to 1939 

and Statism 
The Economy 
‘The statism of this period was made necessary by the de- 
velopments of the preceding period (Gülalp, pp. 29-31). 
That period witnessed corruption and the difficulties 
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Aügüst 1930 that the CHP was "iode lel statis 
introduced the term “statist” to Turkey's” politica 






in September, a child was shot by; a ‘police offic 
turbances. The child's father placed ihe body. be 
s and exclaimed: “Here i isa ayi we ar 


“ dissolved the party, 


resulting from the opening of the economy to the worl 
superimposed on the penury of the Anatolian popula 
tion, which was suffering from the effects of succes-| 
sive wars since 1911. The people were at the end of their 
tether. The regime had loosened up, especially after 1927, 
and the shock of the Free Republican Party forced it to 
reappraise the situation. The settling of accounts within 
the revolutionary cadres was over, the Kurdish uprising 
had been suppressed, the main reforms had been carried 
out, and the five-year restriction on raising customs tariffs 


imposed at Lausanne had expired. Above all, there was 

the global economic crisis. The combined effect of these .+:; 
factors forced the government to undertake an industri- © © 
alization program led by the state. The Soviet Union had .— 
provided planning assistance as well as credits to support <- B 
the program that opened up new employment opportuni- => z i p m 
ties and helped to relieve the scarcity of imported goods. © 
The new development model would close the economy : E 

to the outside world, reduce dependency to a minimum, ; zd 
and provide the economic basis for ensuring the relative .- 


autonomy of the state. Whereas the balance of trade was 


in deficit until 1930, the situation was reversed after that . 
year with successive surpluses ranging from $03 million ES 
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to over $20 million up to 1938, when a deficit of $3.9 mil- 
lion was registered (see Table 2-2 above). 


Politics 

Statism in the economy and the state's full control of the 
country's political life were the distinguishing features of 
this period. During this time new lands were brought un- 
der the plow; despite the crisis, 200 kilometers of railroad 


were added to the network each year. This helped in reviv- _ 


ing the economy (Kuruç, pp. 22-23). But that did not re- 
sult in any measurable improvement in the people's daily 
lives. It was necessary to resort to ideology in pursuing the 
government's nation-building project (Kuyas, pp. 910). 
For this purpose, a campaign was launched to build new 
schools and set up "People's Houses" where citizens could 
get involved in cultural activities. All of this was designed 
to gain the support of the masses. To this was added a 
campaign of indoctrination. 'Ihe tools used for this cam- 
paign were pseudo-scientific and occasionally detrimen- 
tal, but the project (which included the so-called Turkish 
History Thesis, which extolled the worth and accomplish- 
ments of Turks) did help in boosting the people's morale 
and overcoming the "sick-man" psychosis. 

As a result of these policies, the state's relative inter- 
nal autonomy increased. The intellectuals (aydınlar: the 
enlightened) took advantage of this to reduce Turkey's 
dependency on the outside world to a minimum. The 
aydinlar had no challengers in Turkey. Apart from the 
southeast, landholdings in Turkey were usually small to 
medium in size. 'Ihe economic dominance of the non- 
Muslim bourgeoisie had been largely broken. The non- 
Muslims were reduced to a fortieth of the total popula- 
tion, whereas before World War 1 they made up a fifth 
(Keyder, p. 67). Foreign capital in the country was neg- 
ligible, and the Turkish bourgeoisie that had replaced the 
non-Muslims was not even capable of maintaining the 
export trade because of the global crisis. From 1931 on, 
the single party established by the regime turned into a 
mechanism for controlling all aspects of life. 

Much of the regime's ideology was borrowed di- 
rectly from authoritarian models originating in Italy and 
Germany or the USSR (like One Nation/Ein Folk, One 
State/Ein Reich, One Leader/Ein Führer, One Party/Ein 
Partei, etc.). The single nation was the Turkish nation, the 
single state was the Turkish Republic, the single leader 
was Atatürk, the single party was the Republican People's 
Party (CHP), and the single ideology was Kemalism. 

Despite the similarities with the authoritarian 
models, there were significant differences deriving from 


Turkey's particular features and Atatürk's realism. First, 
nationalism was confined within the country’s frontiers, 
with no suggestion of a nationalism that would embrace 
other Turkic peoples. Irredentism had no place in Turkish 
foreign policy. (That is why “Atatiirk’s nationalism” and 
“Turkish nationalism” are different concepts. Present-day 
ideologically committed Turkish nationalists reject the 
first concept.) Second, the regime employed nationalism 
not as a pretext for imperialistic actions but as a vehicle 
for standing up against imperialism. ‘Third, although an 
authoritarian structure came into being, the ultimate goal 
was to “be like the West.” The Western model in Atatürk's 
mind was not the German but the British version, so it 
was bound to lead to democracy. Fourth, although it ac- 
tively sought to create a national bourgeoisie, it kept the 
bourgeoisie under strict state control. Fifth, although the 
state was under the control of the party in the Nazi, Fas- 
cist, and Communist regimes, in Turkey the party was 
always under state control. In 1935 the minister of the in- 
terior became the secretary-general of the CHP and the 
provincial governors became the CHP’s provincial chairs, 
‘This arrangement was designed to keep the local notables 
under supervision. Sixth, unlike the Nazis and Fascists, 
the state never established paramilitary organizations to 
bring pressure on dissidents, Finally, the nation-building 
method employed by Atatiirk’s nationalism, although it 
had its ethnic overtones and mainly emphasized “Turk- 
ishness,’ did not base itself on blood as in Germany but 
adopted a culture-based territorial model as in France 
(Ernest Renan model). In the 1990s advocates of demo- 
cratic reforms reinterpreted this model as “constitutional 
citizenship” (Oran, pp. 41-50). 

It is because of these factors that Turkey drew closer 
to Britain and France rather than Germany and Italy in 
this period. Thanks to its relative internal autonomy, Tur- 
key was able to take rational economic measures to cope 
with the 1929 crisis without being hindered by its class 
structure and was also able to make rational decisions that 
reflected on its foreign policy. 


ill. THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE PERIOD 

A. Three Views on Atatürk's Foreign Policy 
‘The foreign policy of the period from 1923 to 1939, which 
can be described as Atatiirk’s period, was the subject of 
arguments in the late 1960s and 1970s when foreign policy 
discussions began. It is important to review these argu- 
ments (some of which are still going on) before analyzing 
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this period. They are focused on three areas: (1) Does 
the Turkish revolution belong to the Third World or is it 
Western-oriented? (2) Is it anti-imperialist or not? (3) Is 
itexpansionist? The first two questions were raised by the 
Left, while the third question was raised by the racist seg- 
ment of the Right (Oran, pp. 157-79). 

With reference to the first question, some authors 
claimed that the War of Liberation was the forerunner 
and perhaps the inspiration of the Third World (that is, 
the downtrodden nations). These concepts were much in 
vogue during the 1970s. It was also claimed that Atatürk's 
foreign policy was the first example of nonalignment, an- 
pther fashionable concept of the time. ‘They quoted from 
his speeches to prove their points. 

As a matter of fact, Atatürk had uttered words that 
confirmed such views: “The day will come when the op- 
pressed nations will surely destroy the oppressors. With 
this, the words oppressed and oppressor will disappear 
from the earth and mankind will achieve a social condi- 
tion befitting its dignity” (Atatürk'ün Söylev ve Demeçleri, 
C. II, p. 29, 3 January 1922). “If Turkey's battle had been 
fought solely for its own benefit, it would probably have 
been less bloody and would have ended sooner... What 
Turkey was defending was the cause of the oppressed, 
the cause of the eastern peoples” (p. 40, 7 July 1922). “In 
this sacred struggle our nation is proud to help secure 
the salvation of Islam and promote the prosperity of the 
oppressed of the world" (p. 19, 14 October 1921). "They 
want to destroy, trample on, dismember Anatolia... The 
ultimate target of this attack is the entire East... With its 
defiance, Anatolia is not only doing what is necessary for 
its own survival, but protecting the Bast from aggression" 
(p. 21,18 October 1921). 

All of these phrases were uttered before the final vic- 
tory and in diplomatic gatherings where there were no 
Westerners. ‘The first quotation is from the speech de- 
livered at the banquet in honor of General Frunze, the 
Ukrainian envoy; the second at the banquet of Soviet 
ambassador Aralov; the last two at meetings attended by 
the ambassador of Azerbaijan. Atatürk's purpose was to 
gain the support of the East for the ongoing Anatolian 
revolution. 

It should also be recalled that in the interwar years 
there were only a handful of independent downtrodden 
nations, which carried little weight. There is no doubt 
that Atatürk's realistic foreign policy was pro-West. In any 
case, with the abolition of the caliphate, relations with 
Islamic Eastern states turned sour, and they did not start 
improving until 1933. 

In regard to the second argument, some authors have 


contended that the War of Liberation, which formed the 
basis of the Turkish Revolution, was not anti-imperialist 
in character because it was not waged against the West but 
against the Armenians and the Greeks. Furthermore, the 
Western states were granted new economic concessions 
even during the war. 

As a matter of fact, the Turkish revolution had noth- 
ing to do with anticapitalism. It was the reverse: the revo- 
lution was intended to integrate Turkey with the interna- 
tional system. Butthe capitalist features ofthe state created 
by the revolution did not prevent it from being against 
imperialism. It was seeking development not through 
international capitalism but through national capitalism 
that would bring prosperity to the country and protect the 
economy from the outside world. At the time, it was not 
possible to foresee that the local capitalists would be pur- 
suing the same goal of profit maximization and that they 
would link up with international capitalism when the time 
was ripe in order to achieve this. Atatürk's Westernism was 
a strategy that can be described as "Westernization with 
full independence" The Soviets had noted this feature of 
the revolution and provided great assistance both during 
the War of Liberation and in the interwar years. 

In regard to the granting of concessions during the 
War of Liberation, it wil be recalled that these were used 
to play one Western state against another. 

‘The racist far Right in Turkey got involved in the third 
argument by rejecting the restrictive interpretation ofthe 
National Pact. The rightists saw this document as a con- 
stricting vise and claimed that Atatürk favored expansion- 
ist policies, basing themselves on his policy in regard to 
Hatay. This school of thought was supported by the fol- 
lowers ofthe “Neo-Ottomanist” trend after the 1990s and 
has found adherents up to the present. 

Hatay was Atatürk's personal cause, and the annexa- 
tion of Hatay was a result of this fact. On repeated occa- 
sions (24 February 1920, 1 May 1920, 28 December 1920) 
he had declared that "our national rights extend to the 
south of İskenderun” and claimed that Hatay was included 
in the National Pact (Atatürk'ün Söylev ve Demeçleri, C. I, 
pp. 28 and 71; Atatürk'ün Söylev ve Demeçleri, C. II, p. 12). 
But when Atatürk was pressed on the issue in the TGNA 
on 16 October 1921, he was embarrassed and forced to de- 
clare: “What is the armistice line? Does such a line exist? 
Of course not... The line that we'll fix with our might shall 
become the frontier line” (TBMM Gizli Celse Zabıtları, 
pp. 354-55). He was forced to make this statement be- 
cause four days later, on 20 October, he would be reach- 
ing an agreement with Franklin-Bouillon. In this agree- 
ment Atatürk consented to drawing the frontier north of 





İskenderun in order to secure the evacuation of Anatolia 
by French forces. 

This concession rankled Atatürk. At a time when 
there was no serious domestic pressure to correct the situ- 
ation and when his leadership was unchallenged at home, 
he decided to do something about it before he died. The 
formal annexation of Hatay occurred on 7 July 1939 after 
his death, but Atatürk lived to see the declaration of an 
independent Hatay Republic on 2 September 1938. 

‘That is why the annexation of Hatay, which was an ir- 
redentist act, cannot be taken as an example of a policy of 
irredentism. 

Let us now turn our attention to the implementation 
of Turkish foreign policy. 


B. Foreign Policy in the East: 

The Kurdish Question 
During this period Turkey concluded a number of agree- 
ments and protocols dealing with friendship, security, 
good neighborliness, neutrality, nonaggression, and co- 
operation with countries to its east and south. Among 
these can be cited agreements with Iran in 1926 and 1932, 
with France as trustee for Syria in 1926, and with Britain as 
trustee for Iraq in 1926. In 1937 Turkey signed the Sadabad 
Pact with Iran, Iraq, and Afghanistan. 

When these agreements are examined, it becomes 
clear that Turkey’s single concern with regard to the secu- 
rity ofits eastern and southern frontiers was the common 
denominator in all of them: to ensure the joint control of 
the Kurdish tribes. This concern reached its pinnacle with 
the Sadabad Pact, which was the foreign policy dimen- 
sion of the Tunceli operation carried out in 1937-38. The 
motive for the pact was that Kurdish insurgents who were 
pursued and cornered in one country slipped across the 


border to another country. The main task of Turkish for- . 


eign policy concerning the eastern provinces in that pe- 
riod was to prevent Turkey’s principal domestic question 
from having international repercussions, 

‘These concerns even led Turkey to occupy a portion 
of Iranian territory in 1930. The insurgents from the region 
of Mount Ağrı (Ararat) had fled to Iran when cornered 
and sought sanctuary on Lesser Mount Agri. The army 
pursued the insurgents and surrounded Lesser Mount 
Ağrı, located on Iranian territory. The problem was sub- 
sequently resolved through an exchange of territory with 
Iran, whereby Lesser Ağrı was incorporated in Turkey and 
Iran was compensated with an equivalent stretch of Turk- 
ish territory. This incident reveals how preoccupied the 
Turkish foreign-policy establishment was with the Kurd- 
ish question. 
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C. Foreign Policy in the West: 

The Question of Balance vs. Alliance 
As in the case of the Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth 
century, Turkey as a strategic medium power was com- 
pelled to choose between relying on the balance of power 
or joining an alliance (Hale, p. 72). There was always 


the danger that a medium power in alliance with ja rn 


powers would end up as a satellite. 
As long as it was possible, Turkey relied succesefully 


on the balance of power. In this instance, there were three `: ae 
groups to consider: (1) Britain and France; (2) Germany E 


and Italy; and (3) the USSR. 


Turkey's foreign-policy strategy was laid down by i 


Atatürk and carried out by Tevfik Rüştü Aras. The general 
approach to these three groups was as follows. l 

1. The top priority was to resolve outstanding prob- — 
lems with the first group. To this end, Mosul was given up. 
in 1926, leaving no contentious issue with Britain. Turkey hs 
established friendly relations with Greece in 1930 and E 


obtained membership in the League of Nations (LoN di in 


1932. 

2. The policy was to remain distant from the second 
group and to ward off the threats emanating from Italy. 
Although the Turkish regime derived much inspiration 
from these countries, Atatürk never gave any thought to 
cordiality or alliance with these countries. He saw this 
group only as a counterweight to the first group. Atatürk 
perceived the West in the Anglo-Saxon context and was 
by nature averse to adventurism. He was probably also in- 
fluenced by the fact that his archrival and adversary Enver 
Paşa was strongly pro-German. 

Fascist Italy was pursuing a policy of looking upon 
the Mediterranean as “Mare Nostrum" (Our Sea); it was 
entrenched in the Dodecanese Islands and was openly 
coveting Antalya. This forced Turkey to distance itself 
further from Germany even though Germany and Italy 
had a major share of Turkey's foreign trade (see Table 2.3 
above). 

3. Unlike the situation in previous periods of history: 
no threat came from the USSR during this time. On the 
contrary, the USSR provided welcome assistance in the 
area of planning, which was greatly needed at the time to 
carry out the policies of statism. Turkey used its friend- 
ship with the USSR as a counterweight to the countries i in 
groups 1 and 2, EH. 


The Search for a Balance of Power EE 

Until the mid-1930s foreign policy had a low priority in 
‘Turkey. The pressing domestic questions and the absence _ 
of any particular external threat kept foreign policy issues 
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in the background. Turkey's main concern at the time was 
to tidy up the questions left outstanding after Lausanne 
and to bring the Kurdish question under control in coop- 
eration with its neighbors. 

After Hitler came to power in 1933 and with the emer- 
gence ofthe Italian threat, Atatürk shifted course toward a 
search for a balance of power in an environment that was 
headed toward war. This policy found its expression in the 
Balkan Pact of 1934. But the search for a regional balance 
of power proved unfruitful, because the Balkan states 
other than Greece proved to be timid and because Britain 
and France were not ready to confront Germany and Italy. 

,  Inthese circumstances Turkey would seek an alliance 
with the first group and try to draw the USSR into this 
alliance, 


The Search for Alliance 

Some writers and scholars in Turkey have considered the 
"Turkish policy of entering into an alliance with Britain 
and France in October 1939 and remaining on the side of 
these countries rather than staying neutral during the war 
to be a departure from Atatürk's foreign policy. 

Turkey chose this course, however, only after it be- 
came apparent that the policy of relying on the balance of 
power was no longer a viable option. The manifestation 
of this was the 1936 Meditefranean Pact, which foreign 
policy experts in Turkey haye not analyzed sufficiently. 
Through this pact Britain ghve unilateral guarantees to 
certain Mediterranean countries when Italy started forti- 
fying the Aegean islands and undertook the invasion of 
Abyssinia in 1935. Britain retracted its guarantee, again 
unilaterally, some months later. Turkey was eager to be a 
part of this arrangement, even though being a beneficiary 
ofaunilateral guarantee would not contribute to its stand- 
ing in the world. Atatürk had close relations with the Brit- 
ish ambassador Percy Loraine, with whom he frequently 
exchanged ideas. Atatürk pressed the ambassador to help 
transform Turkey's relations with Britain into a bilateral 
alliance. But Britain still harbored hopes of drawing Italy 
to its side while pursuing a policy of appeasement vis-a- 
vis Germany. Had Britain agreed, the alliance of October 
1939 could have been consummated in 1936, because Tur- 
key had already made up its mind at that time. 

The course of Turkish foreign policy became evi- 
dent with two apparently economic decisions that were 
actually political. When the restrictions on Turkish sov- 
ereignty over the Straits were removed at Montreux in 
1936, Britain was awarded the contract for the refortifica- 
tion of the waterway. Turkey also awarded the contract for 
the construction of the Karabük Iron and Steelworks to 


Britain in 1936. Nevertheless, Turkey did not want to stray 
too much from a policy of balance: a German firm was 
selected to carry out the technical supervision of the con- 
struction of the steelworks. After this, the two contend- 
ing European powers would vie with one another to offer 
loans to Turkey on favorable terms. 

Because of Britain’s indecision, the alliance could not 
be achieved right away. The invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
March 1939 finally aroused Britain. 

The alliance of October 1939 was a natural outgrowth 
of Atatürk's foreign policy. The essence of Turkey's West- 
ern European policy in this period was to draw close to 
Britain and France while trying to get the USSR to join 
this group. Turkey went to great lengths to achieve this 
end. It kept the USSR informed about its negotiations 
with Britain in the hope that Moscow would join the al- 
liance. Moscow, however, was aware of Britain’s policy of 
pushing Germany to attack the USSR, which drove it to 
sign a nonaggression pact with Germany in August 1939. 
It was the USSR that, at Germany’s request, tried to dis- 
suade Turkey from forming the tripartite alliance of Octo- 
ber 1939. (When Saracoğlu, the minister of foreign affairs, 
went to Moscow, Joachim von Ribbentrop was also there.) 
Once the Hatay question with France was resolved, the al- 
liance was ready for signature. The delay occurred because 
of the expectation that Moscow would change its stance. 

‘Three weeks after the occupation of Poland, Saracoglu 
went to Moscow (September—October 1939) to try to per- 
suade his hosts to join the alliance. When he failed in his 
impossible mission, the tripartite alliance was signed even 
before the minister of foreign affairs returned home. 


IV. GENERAL APPRAISAL 

The foreign policy of this period has been described in 
Turkey as being based on self-respect. This characteriza- 
tion is apt. 

1. Turkey was able to achieve this despite the con- 
straints of its foreign trade. In effect, Britain's share in Tur- 
key’s exports in 1938 was 3.4%, while the corresponding 
figure for Germany was 42.9%. Britain's share in Turkey's 
imports was 11.290, while Germany's was 47%. In 1936 
Germany’s share in Turkey's exports was 51%, while it 
supplied 45.1% of Turkey's imports. Through its clearing 
policy in trade (a barter system that renders a country’s 
foreign trade dependent on the stronger partner), Ger- 
many had established a stranglehold on Turkey’s foreign 
trade. 
Italy’s share in Turkey’s foreign trade was also con- 
siderable until Turkey’s open disapproval of Italy’s Abys- 






sinian adventure, In 1931 Britain received 8,596 of Turkey's 
exports, while Italy's share was 24.296. In that year, Brit- 
ain provided 11.396 of Turkey's imports, while Italy's share 
was 14.696. Despite the dominant position of these two 
countries in its foreign trade, Turkey maintained a balance 
by aligning itself politically with the first group. 

As regards the USSR, Turkey was able to reject com- 
munism domestically while cooperating with Moscow in 


the international arena, This approach was realistic and ` 


balanced. 

2. 'Turkey pursued this balanced policy at a time of 
great economic hardship. It was repaying the Ottoman 
debt, coping with the effects of the 1929 depression, build- 
ing railroads, nationalizing foreign-owned railroads, and 
so on. Foreign debt repayments occasionally reached 
figures in excess of 50% of Turkey's export earnings (see 
Table 2.2 above). As a result of the agreements reached 
with French creditors, the ratio of debt repayments to 
export earnings rose from 2.45% to 20.53% in 1929 and 
peaked in 1935 at 57.33%. | 

3. Turkey pursued its policy even while it obtained 
new loans from abroad. It could do this because it did not 
borrow haphazardly and continuously. It borrowed in a 
rational way to nationalize the concessions, finance indus- 
trialization, and strengthen its defense capabilities. This 
allowed it to repay these debts in an orderly way until 1950 
(Gürsel, pp. 47172). 

The secret of this success lies in the three factors ex- 
plained earlier. 

1. In the interwar period Turkey enjoyed, for the first 
time, an international environment that allowed it to exer- 
cise a broad degree of relative autonomy. This was a con- 
siderable blessing for a medium power like Turkey. 

2. Turkey was able to make maximum use of this situ- 
ation. It was able to reinforce its relative external auton- 
omy with rational economic policies. Among these were 
industrialization through import substitution, minimum 
foreign borrowing, observing strict financial discipline, 
constructing railroads without external assistance, and so 
forth. It implemented a rational foreign policy commen- 
surate witb its possibilities and means. It knew how to ob- 
serve rules. As a striking example of this, one can cite the 
annexation of territory by adhering to rules and thereby 
avoiding complications: the occupation and annexation 
of Lesser Mount Ağrı in 1930 was carried out by relin- 
quishing land and without disturbing regional or global 
balances. The annexation of Hatay was also carried out 
with the consent ofthe influential regional power, France, 
and no irredentism arose after that episode... 

3. While conveying the message to the first group 
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that it had no intention of deviating from the Western 
structure, Turkey used the second and third groups as a 
counterweight and let it be known that it would be a part 
of this structure on its own terms. 

As a result, Turkey took its place in the international 
arena as a successful country enjoying relative autonomy 
during this period. 
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Relations with Western Europe 


|. RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN 

'As a result of the successful conclusion of the War of Lib- 

eration, the Allied forces evacuated Anatolia and Istanbul; 
but Britains presence in the Middle East remained 
through its mandates in the region. With the signing of 
the Locarno Treaties in 1925, a relative stability was es- 
tablished in Europe. Aside from the issue of Mosul with 
Britain, no serious question came up in the Middle East 
during the 1920. 


A. Developments after Lausanne 
At the Conference of Lausanne, which opened on 20 No- 
vember 1922, the principal actors were minister of foreign 
affairs İsmet Paşa on the Turkish side and|his adversary 
Lord Curzon, the British foreign secretary. 

Another issue that affected relations with Britain 
was the question of moving the British Embassy to An- 
kara. Having led the Anatolia movement from Ankara, M. 
Kemal and his comrades proclaimed Ankara the capital 
of the new state. This was a strategic decision. In the final 
stages of the Ottoman Empire, its capital, Istanbul, was 
easily besieged in wartime. ; 

Like several other states, Britain did not accept this 
move and for a long time refused to transfer its embassy 
to Ankara, It even used undiplomatic language when re- 
ferring to this subject. Foreign secretary Austen Cham- 
berlain declared in November 1924 that Britain could not 
send a diplomat with the rank of ambassador to “a small, 
dirty mountain village in remote Anatolia” (FO371-10194, 
E9848-210-44, in Acar, p. 90, footnote 2). 

This was just an excuse with little validity. What 
rankled Britain was that Turkey had established a new 
state after a national struggle and that its capital had been 
shifted from Levantine Istanbul to Anatolian Ankara. 

Ankara was eager to eliminate this source of discord 
with Britain, because it wanted good relations with Lon- 
don. It gave Britain, free of charge, a plot for an embassy 
building in Ankara. Nevertheless, Britain moved its em- 
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bassy to Ankara only in 1926, after the Mosul question had 
been resolved to Britain's satisfaction. 

The Mosul question was the most important source 
of tension between the two countries in the mid-1920s. 


B. The Question of Mosul 

From the 1923 Lausanne Conference to 1926 the question 
of Mosul was one of the main obstacles to the smooth de- 
velopment of Turkey’s relations with Britain and with the 
Western states in general. As a matter of fact, the question 
of Mosul would remain on Turkey’s foreign policy agenda 
in different guises after 1926 and even in the 1990s. 

As noted earlier, a substantial portion of Mosul was 
in Ottoman hands when the armistice was signed on 30 
October 1918. Britain started occupying the region on 3 
November, and by is November the province was under 
total British control. When the Mudanya Armistice was 
signed in October 1922 following the War of Liberation, 
Mosul had not yet been liberated. Its ultimate fate would 
be discussed at the Lausanne Conference. (‘The following 
information is mainly based on Kürkçüoğlu 1972, pp. 275— 
89, and OTDP, pp. 70-73.) 

For Turkey, Mosul was important for security rea- 
sons and because of the composition of its population. Tt 
was also rich in oil. Britain was interested in the province 
because of the oil and also because it was located on the 
route to India. Lord Curzon underlined Britain's strategic 
considerations when he asserted that the Euphrates was 
the western limit of Britain (meaning India) (Box 2-5). 
With these considerations in mind, Britain tightened its 
control over the region and in October 1922 signed an 
agreement with Faisal, who had been installed as king of 
Iraq by Britain. Although the Shiite and Kurdish segments 
of the population and most of the inhabitants of Mosul 
objected to the agreement, Britain's pressure ensured its 
ratification by Iraq. However, this did not result in full 
British control of northern Iraq. As noted above, at the 
time when the Lausanne Conference got underway in. 





Box 2-5. Britain's Kurdish Policy in the 1920s 


Britain's Kurdish policy from the late 1930s to late 1920s shifted 
from one period to another, but the objective remained constant: 
to maintain its control in the region. To achieve this objective Brit- 


ain considered different approaches: establishment of a Kurdish... 
state located in Turkey and irad, an autonomous Kurdish region, 


a chain of easily controflable Kurdish statelets, a Kurdish state in 


lraq. But carrying out these different options was, another matter, 


'and Britain faced many obstacles. 


First; Britain had promised the ‘territory in “yüğstleri t ‘to the * 
Kurds, Arabs, and Armenians, and it proved very difficult to recon: . 
: cile their conflicting and overlapping claims. The Kurds informed. ` 


Britain that they would not accept being placed. under Armenian 


rule and would j join forces with Turkey if that occurred, To prevent 
- a negative Kurdish reaction, Britain had to withdraw its nc of 


the Armenians and sought to involve the U.S. 

“Second, Britain had trouble bringing the Kurds under itsc «con: 
trol and overcoming their internal differences. The same » question 
would confront the U.S. in the 1990s; 


Finally, the British establishment itself was divided on the. l 
issue of how to deal with the Kurdish question. The Indla Office : 
: wanted to see an autonomous Kurdish state, Lord Curzon called - 


dor turning the Kurdish region into a British zone of influence, “and 





Sz: Winston “Churchill advocated the creation ofa Kurdish s tat hat : 





sz would serve as a buffer between Türkey. and the Arab regi 

... In1918 Britain sent Maj. E. W.C. Noel, an expert on the gion, 
“oha fact-finding and special intelligence mission io so 
“““olia and Mosul: This mission: would ‘have ân important bearing 








“von Britain's Kurdish policies: Noel was pro-Kurdish by inclination, 


November 1922, the insurgency led by SHeikh Mahmut 
Berzenci was taking place in Suleymaniyâh and Revan- 
duz. The insurgents were being given support by the dis- 
trict officer (kaymakam) Özdemir Bey (see “The Interna- 
tional Environment and Dynamics" in Section 1), whom 
M. Kemal had sent to the region. Britain was hard pressed 
to suppress the insurgency, having to use ali the means at 
its disposal, including the Royal Air Force. It took Britain 
a full year after the Lausanne Conference was concluded 
to pacify and occupy the region. 


1. The Question of Mosul 
at the Lausanne Conference 
‘The negotiations started in Lausanne against this back- 
ground. At first [smet Paga requested that this question be 
taken up in bilateral negotiations. At these negotiations, 
İsmet Paga reminded Lord Curzon that Anatolia was poor 
and needed the income from petroleum. Lord Curzon 
claimed that the question of Mosul had nothing to do 
with oil and suggested that it would be more advisable to 
seek loans from London rather than insisting on Mosul. 
He also recommended talking to the oil companies. 
When these bilateral talks proved fruitless, the ques- 
'tion was taken up at the conference on 23 January 1923. 
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which earned him the sobriquet of “the Kurdish Lawrence” (in ref m 
erence to the famous "Lawrence of Arabia’). Even the Foreign Of; 
fice found him to be too friendly to thé Kurds..Noel's ef 
aimed at sowing discord between Tu rk 
allegiance of the Kurds to Britain; and creating. a Kurdish stat 
was the architect of a failed plan to storm’ the 
with the help of the governor of Elazı 
The Kurdish issue was discussed 
tory meeting in San Remo, and the 
question took its final form i in articles 












iragi Kurds were to catise trot 
At Lausanne ihe Kurds 





Britain had a very inflexible position at the negotiations. 
Ismet Paga put forward the Turkish arguments while re- 
jecting the validity of Britain's arguments, many of them 
based on questionable facts. ‘The arguments are summa- 
rized below. 


The Turkish Position 

İsmet Paşa used ethnographic, legal, historical, economic, 
political, military, and strategic arguments when present- 
ing the Turkish position at the conference. 

Turkey's ethnographic argument was that the region’s 
population of about 500,000 was made up of 263,000 
Kurds, 146,000 Turks, 43,000 Arabs, 18,000 Yezidis, and 
13,000 non-Muslims. İsmet Paşa informed the conference 
that the Kurds and Turks were a clear majority in the re- 
gion. Basing himself on the Encyclopaedia Britannica, he 
claimed that the Kurds were of Turanian origin and that— 
contrary to Britains claims—the Turks and the Kurds 
wanted to live together. He also declared that the gov- 
ernment of the TGNA was the government of the Turks 
as well as of the Kurds and that the Kurdish deputies in 
the Assembly did not want to see Mosul detached. Since 
Arabs were a minority in the region, there were no valid 
grounds for giving Mosul to Iraq. 
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The legal argument was that Mosul had been occu- 
pied after the armistice. ‘This was against international law 
as well as Wilson's principles. Britains arguments based 
on the right of conquest violated the spirit of the time as 
well as international law. Turkey asked for a plebiscite, 
which Britain rejected on the grounds that the local popu- 
lation was poorly educated. 

The historic argument was that Mosul had been 
Turkish without interruption since the eleventh century. 

İsmet Paşa also reminded the conference that geo- 
graphically Mosul was an extension of Anatolia. With the 
construction of railroads to the Mediterranean, Mosul 
would be linked to Anatolia rather than to Iraq. Economi- 

"cally Mosul’s links were with Diyarbakır and Mediterra- 
nean ports. Iraq would get Baghdad and Basra, and this 
would be enough to give the new state economic viability 
and self-sufficiency. 

Mosul was also important for Turkey militarily and 
strategically, because it provided the link between differ- 
ent parts of southern Anatolia. If the security of Baghdad 
was important, as Britain claimed, then the same argu- 
ment applied to İstanbul and the regime of the Straits had 
to be formulated with Turkey’s security in mind. In any 
case, Turkey had no intention of attacking its neighbors. 

In addition to these arguments, the Turkish delega- 
tion also drew attention to the inconsistencies in Britain’s 
arguments regarding Mosul. Britain argued that by its 
agreement of October 1922 with Baghdad it was commit- 
ted to defending Iraq's territorial integrity. İsmet Paşa re- 
called that when Britain signed the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
it agreed to detach Mosul from Iraq and give it to France. 
He also asserted that the agreement with Iraq could have 
no validity because it was signed at a time when Iraq was 
still formally part of the Ottoman Empire. 

İsmet Paşa repudiated the argument often used by 
Britain that it had responsibilities toward the Arabs, He 
rejected the British approach that Iraq must remain under 
a mandate regime. 

İsmet Pasa gave assurances that the world would not 
be deprived of its oil resources if Mosul remained within 
Turkey. He also showed his determination to Lord Cur- 
zon by declaring that he would not return to Ankara with- 
out Mosul. 


The British Position 

Britain contested the accuracy of Turkish population fig- 
ures, It argued that the Turks of the region made up one- 
twelfth of the total population. According to Britain, there 
were 455,000 Kurds, 66,000 Turks, and 62,000 Christians 
in the region. , 


The main British argument was to refute the Turkish 
assertion that Turks and Kurds were of the same stock. 
Britain claimed that the two peoples came from different 
origins and had different characteristics. Lord Curzon 
tried to undermine the Turkish thesis by referring to 
Kurds as a Muslim minority. In addition to this argument, 
Curzon accused the Turks of mistreating the Armenians 
and other minorities. 

Curzon recalled that under article 8 of the October 
1922 agreement with Iraq Britain undertook not to give up 
any Iraqi territory and leaving Mosul to the Turks would 
violate this provision. 

On the subject of economic viability, Britain main- 
tained that the region's economic links were with the 
south and the west. 

Britain also pointed out that if Mosul went to Turkey 
the frontier would be only sixty miles from Baghdad and 
that this would constitute a threat to Iraq's security. Tur- 
key had to insist throughout the conference that it had no 
designs on those territories that were not included in the 
National Pact. 

Against the Turkish argument that Mosul had been 
occupied after the signing of the armistice, Britain replied 
that word of the armistice was late in reaching Mosul and 
that, in any case, article 7 of the Mudros Armistice allowed 
for such an occupation. While Turkey feferred to its need 
for petroleum, Britain claimed that Mosul's petroleum 
had no effect on the British position. Curzon contended 
that the issue was not the fate of Mosul but the demarca- 
tion ofthe Turkish-Iragi frontier. 

Given Britain's intransigent stand on Mosul and Tur- 
key's wish not to delay peace, Ismet Paga agreed to having 
the matter settled with Britain within one year, where- 
upon the question of Mosul was removed from the con- 
ference agenda. Article 3/2 of the Lausanne Treaty was 
drafted to read as follows: 


‘The frontier between Turkey and Iraq shall be 
laid down in friendly arrangement to be con- 
cluded between Turkey and Great Britain within 
nine months. 

In the event of no agreement being reached 
between the two Governments within the men- 
tioned time, the dispute shall be referred to the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

The Turkish and British Governments re- 
ciprocally undertake that, pending the decision 
to be reached on the subject of the frontier, no 
military or other movement shall take place 
which might modify in any way the present state 





of the territories of which the final fate will de- 
pend upon that decision. 


Hence the question of Mosul was referred to the 
LoN, in line with Britain's wishes. Turkey's acceptance 
of this formula drew sharp reactions from some deputies 
in the TGNA and led to heated debates on the subject. 
M. Kemal found himself forced to defend the arrange- 
ment. According to him, Mosul could be taken but hos- 
tilities could persist, and that was why a war with Britain 
should be avoided. . 

İsmet Paşa's compromise on Mosul was also criticized 
not only at the time but in later years as well and seen by 
the critics asa sellout for the sake of Westernization and to 
earn Britain's friendship. 


2. The Halic Conference 

(İstanbul Conference) 

After Lausanne, Britain asked the Turkish government in 
October 1923 to enter into bilateral negotiations to settle 
the Mosul issue. l 

'The conference met on 19 May 1924 at Haliç (Golden 
Horn) and therefore came to be known as the Haliç Con- 
ference. It is also referred to as the İstanbul Conference. 
This time the Turkish delegation was led by Fethi Bey 
[Okyar]. The delegation advanced the arguments that had 
been employed at Lausanne. Fethi Bey also stressed that 
the Turks and Kurds were two fraternal peoples who were 
committed to a united political future and who had estab- 
lished the Republic as equal partners: consequently, the 
region of Mosul, where these two elements constituted a 
clear majority, should revert to Turkey. To trace the fron- 
tier in any other way would be a cause of permanent in- 
security and instability. This time the Turkish delegation 
introduced a new element into the negotiations by pro- 
posing that, as a quid pro quo for Suleymaniyah, Kirkuk, 
and Mosul remaining within Turkish borders, Turkey 
would offer Britain a partnership in the region's oil. 

The head of the British delegation was Britain's high 
commissioner for Iraq, Percy Cox. In the course of the 
negotiations, he came up with the unexpected claim for 
Hakkari to be relinquished to the Nestorians (see Box 1-22 
in Section 1). The British knew that such a claim would be 
rejected by Turkey. They resorted to this diplomatic ma- 
neuver of claiming more than just Mosul in order to block 
the negotiations so that the matter would be referred to 
the LoN. After the conference wound up on 5 June, a 
Nestorian uprising took place in the region of Hakkari on 
7 August. This uprising was engineered by Britain and re- 
ceived British support from the air. 
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3. The Question of Mosul 

at the League of Nations 
When the Halic Conference reached a deadlock, Britain 
asked that the question be referred to the LoN in line with 
the provisions of article 3/2 ofthe Treaty of Lausanne. As 
a last resort, Turkey tried to get the Turkish Petroleum 
Company to use its influence over the British government 
in favor of Turkey, but this produced no results. 

‘Ihe Council of the League of Nations started its de- 
liberations on the subject on 20 September 1924. Turkey 
asked for the question to be settled through a plebiscite, 
‘The British position was that the issue was not about the 
future of Mosul but merely a question of tracing frontiers. 
Britain argued that because the people of the region were 
mostly uneducated, holding a plebiscite could not be 
the solution. Instead Britain proposed the setting up of a 
committee. The head of the Turkish delegation pointed 
out that the members of the committee could not be fa- 
miliar with the wishes of the inhabitants and insisted on 
a plebiscite. 


The Committee’s Report 
In line with Britain's position, the Council of the League 
of Nations decided to set up a committee made up of three 
members from neutral states, The committee would have 
the authority to correspond with [he interested states and, 
when necessary, to engage in facilfinding. The committee 
consisted of Hungary’s Count Paul Teleki, the Belgian 
Colonel Poulis, and the Swede A.'Wirsen. When the com- 
mittee started its work in the region, clashes erupted as 
a result of Britain's attempt to expand its area of control 
northward. Therefore the Council of tbe League met in 
Brussels and on 29 October 1924 drew a temporary line 
separating Hakkari from Mosul. This line came to be 
known as the Brussels Line. At the same time, Britain set 
out to create an anti-Turkish climate in the region. 
Following its investigations in the region, the com- 
mittee submitted its report on 16 July 1925. It accepted as 
valid the statistics submitted by Iraq regarding the geogra- 
phy and ethnic composition ofthe region. The committee 
concluded that the Kurds of the region were neither Arab 
nor Turkish and accepted the Brussels Line as the frontier. 
It acknowledged that for eleven centuries Mosul had been 
under Turkish sovereignty but declared that most of the 
regions trade was with Iraq and Syria. It concluded that 
theinhabitants were hardly eager to join Iraq but were not 
enthusiastic about joining Turkey either. The sheikhs and 
tribal leaders of the region had taken a stand against Tur- 
key. To a certain degree, this was due to fear of Britain, but 
it was also because they expected the region to be more 
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prosperous under a British mandate than as part of a war- 
impoverished Turkey. 

The committee's verdict was as follows. The people 
want to join neither side. But from the point of view of 
their interest, the disputed region should not be parti- 
tioned. This decision is based on economic grounds. 
Consequently, the territories lying to the south of the 
Brussels Line should belong to Iraq under the following 
conditions. 

1. The country should remain under League of Na- 
tions mandate for twenty-five years (Iraq was freed from 
the mandate in 1932). 

02 ‘The judiciary and educational systems will employ 
Kurds, and Kurdish will be considered an official lan- 
guage. 

3. If the mandate comes to an end and the Kurds are 
not granted autonomy, the people will prefer to be with 
the Turks rather than with the Arabs. Since the condition 
of Turkey is better than the condition of Iraq, the region 
will have to be transferred to Turkey. 

4. If it becomes necessary to partition the territory, 
the Lesser Zap River could serve as the frontier. (In that 
case, Mosul would remain in Turkey and Kirkuk in Iraq.) 


The Decision of the Permanent Court 

of International Justice 

Britain accepted the committee's report. T. Rüştü Bey, 
who had replaced Fethi Bey as head ofthe Turkish delega- 
tion, objected on the ground that according to the Treaty 
of Lausanne the LoN could not make a binding decision 
on this subject. It could only make the decisions foreseen 
inthe Covenant. Upon this objection, the Assembly ofthe 
LoN decided to seek the legal opinion of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice on the following questions: 

1. What is the legal status of a decision rendered by 
the League of Nations Assembly in conformity with ar- 
ticle 3 of the Treaty of Lausanne? Is it an arbitral award, a 
recommendation, or mediation? 

2. Is unanimity required for such a decision or will a 
majority of votes suffice? 

3. Can the parties to the dispute take part in the 
voting? 

Turkey claimed that because the question was po- 
litical it was not susceptible to a legal solution. It stood 
against referring the matter to the court and did not par- 
ticipate in its proceedings. 

The opinion of the court, dated 21 November 1925, 
was as follows: 

1. Article 15 ofthe Covenant provides that the Assem- 
bly cannot make binding decisions. However, since article 


3/2 ofthe Treaty of Lausanne stipulates that the League of 
Nations shall decide on the future ofthe territory, its deci- 
sion in this case shall be binding. 

2. In accordance with article 5/1 of the covenant, the 
decision will have to be unanimous. 

3. The parties may take part in the voting, but their 
votes will not be taken into account in determining the 
existence of unanimity. 

In the meantime the Estonian general who was 
charged with carrying out investigations in the region was 
not allowed by Turkey to proceed to the areas north ofthe 
Brussels Line. In his report to the LoN, the general stated 
that Turkey was mistreating Christians in the region. At 
that time, the Sheikh Said uprising also had started (Box 
2-6). It was against this background that the Assembly 
of the LoN decided on 6 December 1925, in Turkey's ab- 
sence, to award the territory north ofthe Brussels Line to 
Turkey and the territory south of it to Iraq. Thus Mosul 
was awarded to Iraq. 

This decision provoked a sharp reaction in Turkey. 
Turkey recalled its representatives in Geneva. In his ad- 
dress to the Congress of the Republican People's Party 
(CHP), M. Kemal declared that the Mosul question had 
revealed clearly that the European states had not given up 
their wish to oppress the eastern nations. The minister of 
foreign affairs, Tevfik Rüştü, declared that—since Turkey 
had not given its consent— its sovereign rights over Mosul 
would continue. On 17 December 1925, one day after the 
LoN's decision, Turkey reacted by signing the Treaty of 
Friendship and Neutrality with the USSR. Turkish pub- 
lic opinion took a strongly anti-British turn. This forced 
many British companies to close their operations in 
Turkey. 


Why Turkey Lost Mosul 

The most important reason for the LoN decision in favor 
of Britain was that Britain was the most influential mem- 
ber of the organization, while Turkey was not a member. 
Turkey had rejected the Sévres Treaty and waged a war of 
nationalliberation. It would be unthinkable to expect that 
Britain and France would allow Mosul to go to a country 
that had upset their plans, especially since the region con- 
tained oil and had a strategic location. 

At that time, British agents were spreading rumors 
about an impending attack by Italy and Greece in Thrace 
and western Turkey. These rumors caused alarm in Tur- 
key, because ofthe possibility that it might find itselffight- 
ing on two fronts at once. 

Furthermore, Turkey's refusal to send its represen- 
tative to the Permanent Court and to allow the Estonian 


Box 2-6. The Sheikh Said Uprising 


Numerous Kurdish uprisings occurred from the time the Repub- 
lic was declared to 3938. The first and most important of these 
. wasthe Sheikh Said uprising, which erupted i in February 1925 and, 


after spreading to fourteen provinces, was suppressed in ‘April: oe 


l "Although the uprising was launched prematurely, before the nec- 


essary preparations had been completed, because Gf an âccideh- 


ish. nationalisi. Or to this: 
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with the provincial notables and made no move io, eliminate the. 
feudal order in the rural regions when they came to pow 
: The third thesis sees this uprisirig as 











. tal encounter, the rebels were able to lay siege to Diyarbakır. The“ EN 


l _ uprising forced the Republican government toi 
ditures. It was finally suppressed after the' ar 
Franch railroad through Syrian territory: and struck at the reb 


. from the rear. (Article 10 of the 1921 Turkish-French agreement had ; ; S 
made provision for. suçh travel. by military, personnel.) The: after: D 
d e D 


shocks of the uprising continued until 1937 
~ uprising of 1930 (see Box 2-12 below). 


The 1925 uprising has given risé to two important ‘debai ash i. 
the first on the true nature of the uprising;. and the’ sec don the: SU 


question of Britain's involvement, 
There afe three contending theses’ about the’ 
uprising, The. first claims that this ‘was a feligious ‘movement; 





?, View expressed by Sheikh Said himiself at: his. trial, It is clear thàt 


. one of the: reasons why the Kurds participate ithusiastically i in 


E ‘the pe of Liberation | was to saye t 








“use this uprising as 
gu. the reforms already 

; opposition through’ 
zz (akril. Sükun). The fi 


general access to the areas under Turkish control and the 
allegations that it was mistreating the region's Christians 
weakened its position. 

The occurrence of the Sheikh Said uprising at that 
particular time also weakened Turkey's hand at the ne- 
gotiations, while damaging its economy and upsetting its 
military posture. Turkey's argument that the 'Turks and 
the Kurds shared a'common destiny was undermined, 
giving Britain an important bargaining advantage. When 
Turkey argued that Turks and Kurds belonged to the same 
race and were destined to live together, Britain was able to 
counter by pointing out that the two peoples were at war 
with one another. ; 

Although it was not directly linked to the-question of 
Mosul, the abolition ofthe caliphate on 3 March 1924 also 























worked against Turkey. This decision angered Muslims 
throughout the world. Britain was pleased at this devel- 
opment, because it was always somewhat apprehensive 
about the possibility that Turkey might use religion to 
stir up trouble among Britain's Muslim subjects in India 
as well as in Egypt and the Middle East. British officials 
referred to Turkey's action as being harmful to its own 
interests. The abolition of the caliphate was also the im- 
mediate cause of the Sheikh Said uprising. Sheikh Said 
claimed that the abolition of the institution had severed 
the link that bound the Kurds to the Turks. 

As a country that was just emerging from war, Tur- 
key could not risk getting involved in a new conflict, 
Furthermore, the British public also was tired of war and 
could not contemplate the prospect of further fighting in 
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the east, but Turkey was held back because it was not sure 
that it could count on the support of the USSR in case of 
conflict. Domestic rebellions were another reason to be 
cautious. 

A more important reason for drawing back from 
conflict was Ankara's desire to reach an understanding 
with the Western states at an early date, establish secure 
borders, and get on with the task of carrying out internal 
reforms. A Turkey with contentious issues with Western 
states could not aspire to become a Western state. With- 
out settling the Mosul question, Ankara was also finding it 
difficult to improve its relations with France. For example, 

, the 1926 agreement signed with France failed to be ratified 
by Paris because of this, Turkey felt compelled to settle 
this question, which represented a serious obstacle to the 
Westernization of the country. 


4, The 1926 Treaty and Turkey's 

Acceptance of the Revised Frontier 
Although Turkey declared that it did not recognize the 
LoN decision, it did eventually enter into negotiations 
with Britain to reach an agreement. In the course of these 
negotiations Turkey made two demands. It wanted Tur- 
key, Britain, and Iraq to agree to allocate the territory lying 
south of the Brussels Ling to an independent Iraq. This 
Turkish demand produced no result. 

Turkey also demanddd a share of the oil wealth of 
the region. Britain proposed a payment of £500,000 or a 
royalty of 1096 of Iraq's oil income for a period of twenty- 
five years, Foreign minister Tevfik Rüştü replied that this 
would not suffice and recalled that in 1909 the Ottoman 
Empire had received a lump sum of £2,200,000 when giv- 
ing up Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The negotiations were concluded with the signing 
of the Treaty on the Turkish-Iragi Frontier and Good 
Neighborliness in Ankara on s June 1926. The signatories 
were Turkey, Britain, and Iraq. In tracing the frontier, a 
slight rectification was made in the Brussels Line in favor 
of Turkey. 

‘The treaty’s first part related to the frontier. The sec- 
ond part, consisting of articles 6 to 13, dealt with good 
neighborly relations, Article 6 provided that “the High 
Contracting Parties mutually undertake to resist with all 
the means at their disposal the preparations by armed in- 
dividuals or groups to engage in plunder or brigandage 
along the frontier regions and to prevent these individuals 
or groups from crossing the frontier.’ Article 7 stipulated 
that “when officials receive information regarding prepa- 
rations by armed individuals or groups to engage in plun- 
der or brigandage along frontier regions, they will speed- 


ily inform their opposite numbers.’ According to article 9: 
“farmed individuals or groups succeed in taking refuge in 
the other country after committing a crime in the frontier 
regions, these shall be arrested in accordance with the law 
and handed over, with their arms and their loot, to the au- 
thorities of the state of which they are nationals.” Article 
10 described frontier regions as the territory lying within 
seventy-five kilometers on either side of the frontier. Ar- 
ticle 12 provided that “Turkish and Iraqi officials shall re- 
frain from entering into any official or political commu- 
nication with tribal leaders, sheikhs, or other members 
of tribes who are nationals of the other country, but who 
happen to be on their side of the frontier; nor will they 
allow organizations located in frontier regions to engage 
in propaganda activities directed at the other country.’ Ar- 
ticle 13 called for the establishment of a frontier commis- 
sion to meet twice a year to implement the provisions of 
the treaty. It is obvious that these measures were designed 
with the activities of Kurdish tribes in mind. 

‘The third part of the treaty contained general provi- 
sions. Article 14. stated that “the Iraqi government shall 
set aside 10% of its oil revenues for payment to the gov- 
ernment of Turkey. This shall start on the day the treaty 
enters into force and last for 25 years.” Article 17 provided 
that the treaty would have a duration of ten years. 

As an annex to the treaty, notes were exchanged on 5 
June 1926 whereby Turkey was allowed to convert its 10% 
share of oil revenue into cash within twelve months if it 
wished to do so. Thirty days after the notification to this 
effect, the Iragi government would pay Turkey the sum of 
£500,000. i 

No provisions were made in the treaty for granting 
the Turks (Turcomans) of the region minority rights. 
The main reason for this was that Turkey was opposed to 
making distinctions between Turks and Kurds. Had such 
a request been made by Turkey, Britain might have raised 
the question of granting minority rights to the Kurds of 
Turkey. 

After the ratification of the treaty, Turkey's relations 
with Britain and France as well as with Iraq started im- 
proving. Turkey and Iraq established embassies in one 
another's capitals in 1928. After the mandate regime ended 
in 1932 and Irag became a member of the LoN, relations 
continued to develop on a bilateral basis. 

When the 1926 treaty expired after ten years, the two 
sides decided (through an exchange of notes on 8 Decem- 
ber 1936) to extend the validity of articles 6 to 13 indefi- 
nitely. Each party would be able to give notice of termi- 
nation two years in advance. On that occasion it was also 
decided to change the frequency of the meetings of the 





frontier commission. From then on, the parties would de- 
cide when the commission would meet. Britain left Iraq 
in 1932, so Turkey's counterpart was now Iraq, Britain re- 
tained two military bases in Iraq after its departure. 

On 29 March 1946 the two countries signed the 
Treaty of Friendship and Good Neighborliness in Ankara: 
Article | of the treaty declared that the two countries "un- 
dertake to respect the frontier fixed by the 1926 treaty.” 
Article 4 stipulated that “if the territorial integrity or the 
inviolability of the borders of one of the parties should 
come under threat of attack or if an attack should occur, 


the parties commit themselves to notifying immediately 


the competent organ of the United Nations." 

Article 6 mentioned six annexed protocols. Article 1 1 
of the sixth annexed protocol provided that “the parties 
are agreed to secure the resolution of all incidents and 


disputes liable to disrupt the stability of the region lying ` 
within 75:kilometers of either side of the common fron- `` 


tier" Article 11 of the same protocol stipulated that "the 
Parties shall reciprocally take whatever useful measures 
they deem appropriate on their side of the frontier to pre- 
vent the use of the frontier regions against the security 
and territorial integrity of the other Party.’ 

It will be noted that from 1926 on the two countries 
constantly emphasized the need reciprqcally to ensure the 
security of the frontier regions and preyent the activity of 
armed bands. This demonstrates that tlje Kurds of the re- 
gion have been the most important comtinuous source of 
preoccupation from 1926 to the present. Similar arrange- 
ments were foreseen in the Sadabad Pact of 1937. These 
developments acquired increasing urgency in the 1980s 
and 1990s when it was erroneously claimed that Turkey's 
hot-pursuit operations in northern Iraq were based on 
the provisions of these agreements. Turkey and Iraq had 
concluded an agreement on 29 March 1946, however, by 
which they ended the validity of articles 6 to 13 of the 
treaty and the subsequent extension thereto. 


5. The Financial Aspect of 
the Treaty and Its Consequences 

As noted earlier, the sum of £500,000, which Turkey at 
first considered inadequate, was included in the letter an- 
nexed to the treaty with Turkey’s consent. Research work 
and official publications indicate that Turkey preferred 
the lump sum of £500,000 to a 10% share of Iraq's oil rev- 
enues, Hikmet Uluğbay's book ‘The Politics of Oil from the 
Empire to the Republic (İmparatorluktan Cumhuriyete Pet- 
ropolitik) challenges this assertion, however. His research 
on the budgetary legislation and the government's finan- 
cial accounts calls for a review of this question. 
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Table 2-4, Royalty Payments to the Government of Iraq and 
Royalty Dues and Actual Payments to the Government of Turkey 








ROYALTY PAID 1096 ROYALTY ROYALTY PAID. 
TO IRAQ. DUETO TURKEY TO TURKEY 
YEAR (£ STERLING) (£ STERLING) (£ STERLING) 
1931-36 450,000 450,000 302,755 
1937 1,100,000 _ 310,000 114,582 
1938 2,200,000 i 220,000 172,957 
1939 2,300,000 230,000 162,223 
1940 1,800,000 180,000 131,407 
. 194 1,700,000 170,000 118,425 
1942, 1,700,000 170,000 118,879 
1943 2,000,000 200,000 154,820 
. 1944 2,400,000 . 240,000 192,246 
:.1948 2,500,000 250,000 aL 
1946 2,500,000 250,000 164,507 
1947 1,900,000 190,000 216,499 
1948 2,300,000 230,000 213,598 
1949 3,300,000 330,000 125,227 
1950 6,900,000 690,000 271,673 
1951 15,100,000 1,510,000 496,916 
1952 40,600,000 4,060,000 — 
1953 58,300,000 5,830,000 — 
1954 68,400,000 6,840,000 517,282 
1955 73,700,000 7,370,000 — 
Total 295,200,000 29,520,000 3,473,996 l 





Source: Hikmet Uluğbay, İmparatorluktan Cumhuriyete Petropolitik, revised 
3rd ed. (Ankara: DE-Kİ Yayınları, 2008), p. 382. 
(Compiled and interpreted by Hikmet Uluğbay) 


Uluğbay's book shows that Turkey did not give up 
its share of the royalty for £500,000. On the contrary, its 
preference was for oil income (an annual royalty payment 
for twenty-five years, as stipulated in 1926 treaty signed by 
Turkey, Britain, and Iraq). Turkey had received approxi- 
mately £3.5 million as royalty payment from Iraq between 
1931 and 1955 (Table 2-4). The amounts paid by the Iraqi 
government were far below 1096 of the royalty that Iraq 
collected from the Iraqi Petroleum Company. Therefore 
Turkey continued to include a line item in its annual 
budget revenue estimates as “receivables from Iraqi pe- 
troleum.” During this period Turkey's share of Iraqi oil 
royalty amounted to £29,520,000, of which £3,473,996 was 
collected up to 1954 (Table 2-4). As a result, £26,046,004 
remained due; Turkey continued to include a reminder 
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entry in its budget estimates. The 1926 treaty foresaw that 
the royalty payments to Turkey would start after the rati- 
fication. The agreement signed between the Government 
of Irag and Turkish Petroleum Company (the previous 
name of Iraqi Petroleum Company) in 1925, however, in- 
dicated that the royalty would start after the completion 
ofthe export pipeline, which was accomplished at the end 
of 1934. There was also a letter exchange between Turkey 
and Iraq in 1932, which accepted that Iraq would start pay- 
ing royalty from 1931 onward. 

After Turkey and Iraq entered into the Baghdad Pact, 
relations between the two countries were very cordial in 
the period from 1954 to 1955. Nevertheless the line item 
"was kept as is until Iraqi general Abdulkarim Kassem’s 
coup in 1958. After this event, the line item was not re- 
tained in the revenue estimate tables any longer, but was 
transferred among the main budgetary articles. This was 
done because budget paragraphs were considered and 
approved one by one in the Assembly. The intention was 
to underline the claim and give it greater exposure to the 
media. 

This practice was maintained until the 1980s. As com- 
mercial relations with the Middle Eastern countries and 
particularly with Iraq improved, however, the competent 
government agencies decided in 1986 to remove this item 
from the budget. 

The question of Mosul had been settled in a manner 
that did not give Turkey much cause for satisfaction. Al- 
though it left a bitter taste, there were no further differ- 
ences with Britain. In fact, even when the dispute was 
most intense, Turkish officials were declaring their wish 
to entertain cordial relations with Britain. Relations from 
1926 to 1929 were uneventful While Turkey was im- 
mersed in its internal reforms, Britain too was involved 
with domestic questions as well as the situation in Europe 
arising from the Locarno Pact. 

Things began to stir in 1929. The British Mediterra- 
nean fleet paid a visit to İstanbul in October of that year 
and its admiral traveled to Ankara, where he was received 
by Atatürk. This symbolic event was seen by the govern- 
ment as a move in the right direction and created a posi- 
tive impression in Turkish minds toward the country 
with which Turkey had been at war some years earlier and 
which had seized Mosul from its rightful owner, 


C. Developments in the 1930s 

In the 1930s Europe and the Middle East entered a period 

of destabilization. In the Middle East, growing Jewish 

immigration to Palestine started giving rise to concern 

among the inhabitants and whipped up Arab nationalism. 
In Europe, the coming to power of Mussolini in Italy 


and Hitler in Germany brought these countries closer in 
a revisionist front. Germany was systematically violating 
the restrictions imposed at Versailles, while Italy invaded 
Abyssinia and started challenging Britain s preeminence 
in the Mediterranean. Germany's efforts to develop its 
friendship with Turkey and Italy's intensifying activities 
in the Mediterranean enbanced the importance of Tur- 
key in Britain's eyes at a time when the clouds of war were 
gathering on the horizon. 

The effects of the financial crash of 1929 gradually 
diminished throughout the 1930s. At the same time, na- 
tions were becoming polarized in opposing camps. ‘The 
pro-status quo camp led by Britain and France found it- 
self confronted by the revisionist states led by Germany 
and Italy. 

Turkey entered this period with its internal reforms 
in large measure completed and the problems left over 
from Lausanne mostly resolved. As the revisionist states 
grew stronger and made their challenge to the status quo 
increasingly felt, Britain and France sought to intensify 
their cooperation with Turkey because of its pivotal posi- 
tion. At that time, Britain feared that Turkey might join 
the revisionist front. Although Turkey was conscious of 
not having fully achieved the objectives of the National 
Pact, it did not make any move tojjoin the revisionists. 
Italy’s aggressive revisionist policiesfin the Mediterranean 
basin made Turkey wary of the reviğionists and helped in 
steering it into the status-quo camp. 

Two other factors helped to improve Turkey's re- 
lations with Britain. Turkey's improved relations with 
Greece in the 1930s had a positive effect on Britain. The 
second factor was that the USSR was seeking improved 
relations with Britain and France. 


1. Direct Cooperation 

‘The 1930s witnessed increasing direct cooperation be- 
tween Turkey and Britain. This cooperation had two di- 
mensions: economic cooperation and political rapproche- 
ment, leading eventually to alliance. 

This cooperation was stimulated by the develop- 
ments in Europe and the Mediterranean and their effects 
on Turkey. 

Britain was concerned about the increased German 
influence in Turkey during the 1930s. Germany had sys- 
tematically created a zone of influence for itself through 
the economic ties it had established. with the east Euro- 
pean and Balkan states. In the case of Turkey, its economic 
ties involved the purchase of commodities like tobacco 
and chrome ore and the sale of manufactured goods. Ger- 
many’s share in Turkey's trade was rising steadily. This sit- 
uation created concern among Turkish leaders as much as 


it did in Britain. In 1936 the contract for the building ofthe 
Karabük Iron and Steelworks was awarded to the British 
firm Brassert, even though the German firm Krupp had 
offered better terms. (The supervision ofthe construction 
would be carried out by the Germans, however.) In June 
1935 Turkey signed a trade agreement with Britain. British 
firms would be given preference to carry out maintenance 
work on the Turkish railroads and would also undertake 
the construction of irrigation systems. At the Montreux 
Conference, Britain supported Turkey in a number of in- 
© stances; and when Turkey regained the right to fortify the 
Straits, it opted for British firms when dar the con- 
tracts for this job. 

In May 1938 Britain Gali Turkey a loan of £10 
million. This was a part of Britain's efforts to dilute Ger- 
man economic influence i in Turkey. Determined to keep 
Turkey in its economic camp, Germany countered the 
British move by extending a loan of 150 million marks in 
October of the same year. 

In the summer of 1936 King Edward VIII paid a visit 
to Ístanbul. The visit created a positive attitude toward 
Britain among the public. The next year, on the occasion 
of the coronation of King George VI, prime minister İs- 
met İnönü paid an official visit to London. This was a fur- 
ther sign of how close Turkey's relations with Britain were 
becoming. 

Another event related to Mediterranean security 
helped bring Turkey closer to Britain and France. In 1937 
a number of merchant ships were sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, presumably by Italian submarines. A confer- 
ence was convened at the initiative of Britain and France 
in Nyon in September 1937 to consider this question. The 
USSR, Bulgaria, and Romania also participated at the 
conference, which was boycotted by Germany and Italy. 
Turkey worked in close consultation with Britain at the 
conference and agreed to take joint measures to ensure 
the safety of shipping in the Mediterranean. On the eve 
of the outbreak of World War II, Turkey and Britain had 
taken another step closer. 


2. The Mediterranean Pact 

between Turkey and Britain 
The Mediterranean.Pact was the first important indica- 
tor of direct cooperation between Turkey and Britain in 
the 1930s. Being wary of Italian intentions, Turkey was 
seeking an alliance with Britain to ensure its security. But 
Britain still entertained hopes of drawing Italy away from 
Germany, so it was reluctant to get involved in alliances 
with states in southeast Europe. 

When Italy started fortifying the Aegean islands and 
attacked Abyssinia in 1935, the danger that Italy posed in 
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the Mediterranean became manifest, This drew Turkey 
and Britain closer. Turkey decided to join the states ap- 
plying sanctions imposed by the LoN on Italy following 
its attack on Abyssinia. This led the Italian government 
to threaten Turkey, along with Yugoslavia and Greece. 
The British government promised to come to the aid of 
France, Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Greece should any of 
them be attacked by Italy for applying sanctions. This al- 
liance was based on article 16, paragraph 3, of the Cove- 
nant and came into being through an exchange of notes. 
Turkey joined this alliance on 22 January 1936. Britain in- 
validated the alliance unilaterally on 27 July 1936, however, 
after the sanctions on Italy were lifted earlier that month. 

Although Britain had for a short time given certain 
Mediterranean countríes, including Turkey, multilateral 
guarantees, it was not ready to respond to Turkey's de- 
sire to conclude a formal bilateral pact. Britain was not 
sure that it could shoulder the commitments such a pact 
would impose; nor did it want to alienate Italy, which it 
still hoped to draw into its camp. 

Atatürk's personal inclinations also played a part in 


Turkey's policy of getting closer to Britain. At that time, - 


Atatürk had established ties of personal friendship with 
the British ambassador, Sir Percy Loraine, and directly 
conveyed to the ambassador his desire to enter into an 


alliance. The appointment of Fethi Okyar, a close friend > 


of Atatürk, as ambassador to Lonflon also demonstrated 
the importance that Turkey attached to its relations with 
Britain. 


3. The Road Leading to the Tripartite 
Alliance of Turkey, Britain, and France 
(The Ankara Pact) 

Despite the revisionist policies of Germany and Italy in 

Europe, the Neville Chamberlain government formed in 


1937 pursued a policy of appeasement. In their desire to 


avoid war, the British people supported this policy. The 
policy of appeasement helped accelerate Germany's plans 


.to overturn the order established at Versailles, In March 


1939 Germany annexed Czechoslovakia Sudetenland. 
Hitler was gradually carrying out his long-term policy of 
first breaking the chains of Versailles, to be followed by 
the creation ofa single nation and a single state (Ein Volk, 
Ein Reich). The third stage would be the creation of living 
space (Lebensraum) for the Germans, Such policies were 
proof that Hitler would never be restrained through the 
policy of appeasement. 

As already noted, Turkey was seeking to move closer 


to Britain and France as well as to the USSR to bolster its 


security against the German-Italian threat. At that time, 
the USSR was holding talks with the representatives of 
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Britain and France within the context of the collective 
security concept that it had formulated. Turkey's actual 
preference was notto become involved with blocs, but the 
political circumstances ofthe time were making it difficult 
to pursue such a line. In September 1938 France commu- 
nicated its proposal for an agreement to the Turkish Em- 
bassy in Paris. 

Following preliminary consultations, France submit- 
ted the first draft of an agreement to the Turkish side in 
November 1938. The draft envisaged the harmonization of 
the policies of the two countries on subjects of common 
interest and the development of Turkish-British relations 
in step with the development of Turkish-French relations. 

"Britain had been kept informed about the course of the 
Turkish-French consultations. At that time, the British 
foreign secretary, Edward F. L. Wood, Lord Halifax, was 
seeking to find out from the newly appointed Turkish 
ambassador, Tevfik Rüştü Aras, the degree of Turkish 
support that Britain could count on in the event of war. 
Britain was still reticent about getting involved with Tur- 
key in an alliance. Britain believed that such a pact would 
also have to involve Greece and that the emergence of a 
four-country alliance might elicit a negative reaction from 
Germany and Italy. 

The Italian aggression against Albania in April 1939 
demonstrated that the revisionists were prepared to use 
force even in Europe. Britain now had tangible proof that 
the policy of not taking a firm stand against Italy’s ag- 
gression in Abyssinia had failed. Germany and Italy were 
expanding toward southeast Europe, and this was threat- 
ening Britain's imperial routes through the Middle East. 
Italy’s attack on Albania proved that it could not be drawn 
into the circle of pro-status quo countries. This situation 
forced Britain and France to pay more attention to security 
in the Mediterranean and to the guarantees to be given to 
Greece and Turkey. In fact, on 13 April 1939 Britain and 
France issued a unilateral declaration that gave guarantees 
to Greece and Romania in the event of an attack. Britain 
and France intended to bring Turkey under this guarantee 
umbrella. They also felt that Bulgaria should be included 
within a Balkan cooperation system or, failing that, ren- 
dered neutral. Ankara was of the opinion that Britain’s re- 
sponse to Albania's occupation by Italy was unsatisfactory 
and that a one-sided guarantee would not properly ensure 
Turkey’s security. 

‘The Italian occupation of a Balkan country gave rise 
to concern in Turkey and led it to insist that the Dritish- 
French guarantee be in the form of a treaty of alliance. In 
a meeting of the cabinet presided over by İsmet İnönü, 
a formal decision was made to strengthen relations with 


Britain and France. The cabinet also decided to pursue ne- 
gotiations with the USSR. 

In the course of the contacts that followed, Turkey 
submitted to the British government a proposal for an 
agreement that would ensure Britain's cooperation with 
Turkey in the event of war in the Mediterranean and the 
Balkans. The Turkish proposal stressed the need to com- 
plete and balance the Turkish-British agreement with 
separate Turkish-Soviet and British-Soviet agreements. 
Turkey was keeping the USSR informed of these devel- 
opments at a time when Moscow itself was in contact 
with Britain and France. The declaration that was issued, 
however, did not mention the Balkans, because Britain 
was not willing to assume any responsibility in the re- 
gion. Nor was it possible to conclude a Turkish-Soviet 
agreement. 

Franz von Papen, who arrived in April 1939 in Ankara 
as German ambassador, tried hard to stop Turkey from 
entering into an alliance with Britain and France. In April 
of that year, the Soviet deputy foreign minister, Vladimir 
Potemkin, arrived in Ankara to hold talks on a possible 
Turkish-Soviet agreement, but the talks proved incon- 
clusive. Turkey felt that a Turkish-Soviet Treaty in com- 
bination with a Turkish-British Treaty would help forge 
stronger ties between Britain and the USSR, even if only 
indirectly. But in actuality the USSR had come to the con- 
clusion that it could not reach an agreement with Britain 
and France. As a matter of fact, it suspected that the two 
allies were inciting Germany to confront the USSR, so it 
sought ways of gaining time and preparing for war by itself 
reaching an agreement with Germany. 

Eventually, on 12 May 1939, a Turkish-British Declara- 
tion was signed in Ankara and read out by British prime 
minister Chamberlain in the House of Commons and 
prime minister Refik Saydam in the Turkish Grand Na- 
tional Assembly. The key provision was in article 3: "Pend- 
ing the conclusion of a final agreement, the Government 
of Turkey and the Government of Great Britain stand 
ready to engage in active cooperation and to assist one an- 
other with all the means at their disposal in the event ofan 
act of aggression in the region of the Mediterranean lead- 
ing to war.’ Article 4 made clear that the declaration was 
not directed against any state. Article 6 provided that "the 
two Governments are agreed on the necessity of ensuring 
security in the Balkans, and shall remain in close contact 
with one another to secure this end.” 

At this point negotiations were still going on with 
France over the question of Hatay, so it was necessary to 
wait for the conclusion of these negotiations before such a 
joint declaration could be signed with France. Eventually 








a declaration was signed with France in Paris on 23 June 
1939. As war approached, Britain had been urging France 
torelinquish Hatay to Turkey. The two declarations signed 
with Britain and France were the stepping stones that led 
. tothe alliance that would follow. 

After the declaration, negotiations proceeded with 
Britain to conclude a treaty of alliance and to secure finan- 
cial aid and arms. While talks were taking place in Ankara 
© between the Chief of the General Staff, Fevzi Çakmak, 
and British officials, General Kazim Orbay was in London 
to negotiate arms purchases. The commander-in-chief of 
French forces in the Middle East, Gen. Maxime Weygand, 
arrived in Ankara to discuss the issue of arms sales. As the 
danger of war in Europe grew more imminent, Ankara 
would be able to argue that financial aid to Turkey would 
help in freeing its economy from excessive dependence 
on Germany. 

As the talks continued with Britain and France to 
transform the joint declarations into a treaty of alliance, 
the USSR was simultaneously holding talks with Britain 
and France on the one hand and Germany on the other. 
The USSR reacted positively to the declaration, while the 
Axis powers felt uncomfortable. Germany claimed that 
Turkey had joined the camp of those who wanted to un- 
leash a war. 

Although Turkey had opted for Britain and France in 
its foreign policy, it was still careful not to allow its rela- 
tions with the USSR to take a turn for the worse. While 
Turkey kept Moscow informed about its talks with Brit- 
ain and France, the USSR did not reciprocate by keeping 
Turkey informed about its contacts with Germany. When 
the USSR signed a nonaggression pact with Germany on 
23 August 1939, Turkey was taken by surprise, Yet Turkey 
continued to seek ways of reconciling its efforts to forge 
an alliance with Britain and France with its desire to reach 
some kind of agreement with the USSR. 

In the meantime Germany invaded Poland on 1 Sep- 
tember 1939, and on 3 September Britain and France de- 
clared war on Germany. This signaled the beginning of 
World War II. Turkey found it particularly alarming that 


the Soviet Union, acting in accordance with the Nazi- 


Soviet Pact, invaded Poland on 17 September and parti- 
tioned that country with Germany. Ankara feared that 
Turkey might meet a similar fate. 

Upon the invitation of the Soviet government, the 
minister of foreign affairs, Şükrü Saracoğlu, went to Mos- 
cow on 24 September 1939 to have talks with the Soviet 
leaders. In the contemplated agreement, the Soviets 
wanted an arrangement for the Straits to be defended 
jointly by the two countries. They also wanted to reserve 
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their position on Germany. After spending three fruitless 
weeks in Moscow, Saracoğlu left for home on 17 October. 

The Turkish-British-French negotiations were con- 
cluded while Saracoğlu was stili on his way back from 
Moscow, and the tripartite treaty of alliance was signed on. 
19 October 1939. 

_ One day after that, economic and financial agree- 
ments were signed with Britain and France, These two 
countries wanted to strengthen Turkey as the war got un- 
derway and therefore provided Ankara with a twenty-year 
loan of £25 million. After this, TTarkey's relations with the 
two countries, and especially with Britain, developed very 
positively. Contacts intensified and became very cordial. 

~ As World War II started, Turkey's relations with the 
Soviet Union, which had been friendly since Turkey's War 
of Liberation, cooled off. Against this, Turkey had suc- 
ceeded in its long-lasting efforts to conclude a treaty of al- 
liance with Britain and France. Just as Turkey established 
its alliance with the British, however, Britain was entering 
a period of decline; its strength and influence in absolute 
and relative terms were sharply reduced as a result of the 
war and the changes occurring in the international arena. 
After this, Turkey’s foreign policy would concentrate on 
staying out of the war, while its traditional aim of con- 
ducting a balanced foreign policy would be abandoned. 
Turkey's alliance with Britain had only been achieved in 
wartime and in circumstances that were unfavorable to 
Turkey. 


İLHAN ÜZEL AND ÖMER KÜRKÇÜOĞLU 


I. RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 

After the National Struggle, the most pressing issues with 
France were the question of debt and the even more seri- 
ous question of Hatay. France was important for Turkey as 
the first Western state to reach an agreement with the An- 
kara government. At the Lausanne Conference and sub- 
sequently—as in the case of the Mosul question—France 
sided with Britain, however, and rendered Turkey's task 
more difficult. Nevertheless, Turkey strove to give its 
balanced foreign policy a Western tilt; in this context 
France had an important place in Turkey's foreign rela- 
tions. As the German threat increased in Europe, France 
also made an effort to keep Turkey on friendly terms. 


A. Developments after Lausanne 

At Lausanne, the French delegation acted in concert with 
its Western partners, much to the chagrin of Turkish of- 
ficials. France was particularly difficult on the issues ofthe 
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abolition of the capitulations and the Ottoman debt. As 
a matter of fact, when M. Kemal and Franklin-Bouillon 
held their talks, most of the time was spent on the capitu- 
lations. The Turkish delegation at Lausanne argued that 
the intransigent French stance was in violation of the 1921 
agreement, but to no avail. France took this tough posi- 
tion because of the size of French investments and com- 
mercial interests in Turkey. The question of debts and 
their repayment would continue to vex the two countries 
wellinto the 1930s. 

The first important question that arose in relations 
with France after Lausanne was the demarcation of 

, Turkey's frontier with Syria, which at the time was un- 

der French mandate. Under the terms of article 8 of the 
agreement of 20 October 1921, a commission consisting of 
the representatives of the two sides was to meet within a 
month of the signing of the agreement to demarcate the 
frontier. It took until September 1925 for the commis- 
sion to undertake this task. When the commission's work 
proved fruitless, the French high commissioner in Syria 
and Lebanon, Henri de Jouvenel, came to Ankara, where 
he initialed a convention with the minister of foreign af- 
fairs, Tevfik Rügtü, on 18 February 1926. France delayed 
signing this convention, however, out of consideration for 
its relations with Britain, which at that time was involved 
in the issue of Mosul. But when the Mosul question was 
finally settled, the convention was signed in Ankara on 
30 May 1926, eliminating another obstacle on the way to 
establishing smooth relations between the two countries. 

The Bozkurt-Lotus case came up at this time, but rela- 
tions between the two states were unaffected, because the 
case was referred to international adjudication (Box 2-7). 

A question of lesser importance arose in connection 
with the French missionary schools in Turkey. When the 
question was taken up at Lausanne, İsmet Paga indicated 
thathe could make no commitments regarding the estab- 
lishment of new schools and refused to accept exemption 
from customs duties in favor of these institutions (see Box 
1-32 in Section 1). At Lausanne, it was provided that for- 
eign scientific, religious, and charitable institutions would 
refrain from propaganda, teach the Turkish language 
and history, and operate under Turkish laws. When the 
Turkish government decided that courses in all foreign 
schools would be in Turkish and that the curricula would 
be determined in line with Turkish national viewpoints, 
the French government made an attempt to intervene on 
behalf of the institutions. The Turkish government took a 
firm stand in refusing to admit French interference in the 
matter, however, and the French government decided not 
to insist. 


Box 2-7. The Bozkurt-Lotus Case 


On 2 August 1926 the French merchant ship Lotus was in- 
volved in a collision with the Turkish freighter Bozkurt about six ; 
miles off the coast of the island of Lesbos. The Bozkurt sank as. 
a result of this collision, with a loss of eight lives. The masters ^ 
of the two ships were arrested upon their arrival in Istanbul, - 
on the grounds of having negligently caused thé deaths of the” : 
_ Victims of the collision. In September 1926 the. court sentenced , : 
the Turkish: captain to four moriths and the French ‘captain io 
eighty days of imprisonment for negligence: 32 
France claimed that the Turkish ‘court had rio ju 
tion in this case and demanded the release of the Frenchman, 
Turkey contested this view. Therefore the. two states decided |.. 
“to refer the question to the Permanent Court of Internatio ial 
“Justice: In the compromise document the two sides’ ágreéd t t 
. ask the court to rule on whether Turkey had acted.contrâ 
.. tai international law by trying the French national 1 in. ‘violatio: 
“of article 15 of the Convention Respecting Conditions of Res 
dece and Business and Jurisdiction signed at ‘Lausanne. 
France ' ‘contended that the Jaw s pilosi in thi 
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B. The Question of the Ottoman Debt 
Although the question of the Ottoman debt concerned a 
good number of countries, it became a contentious issue 
primarily with France. Most of the Ottoman bonds had 
been sold in France, making that country Turkey’s main 
creditor. It will be recalled that under article 46 of the 
Lausanne Treaty the principle of distributing the Otto- 
man Empire's debts among the successor states had been 
accepted. Article 47 provided that the Council of the Ot- 
toman Public Debt would determine the share of each 
successor state, while article 49 made provisions for a 
commission to meet in Paris to determine the conditions 
of repayment. 

‘There were differing views within the Turkish delega- 
tion at Lausanne over this issue. İsmet Paşa favored repay- 
ment with banknotes, while Cavit Bey, the economic ad- 
visor of the Turkish delegation, favored gold. 


After Lausanne, the negotiations went on until 13 
June 1928, when an agreement was signed by the Turk- 
ish ambassador in Paris, Fethi Okyar, and the represen- 
tative of the Ottoman Public Debt. Under the terms of 
this agreement, Turkey agreed to repay 6296 of the debts 
incurred prior to 1912 and 7396 of the debts incurred sub- 
sequently. This amounted to a total of 107,528,461 gold 
liras (82,456,377 was principal, with the remainder being 
accrued interest). Subsequently it was discovered that an 
error had been made in the calculations, and the amount 
of the repayment was reduced. Turkey agreed to repay 
2,000,000 gold liras annually up to 1936, 2,800,000 from 
1936 to 1942, 2,780,000 from 1942 to 1947, 3,180,000 from 
1947 to 1952, and 3,400,000 from 1952 on. 

Turkey paid its first installment on time; but with the 
global economic crisis of 1929, there were difficulties with 
the annuity, which amounted to 1496 of the state budget. 
All states were suffering from the effects of the crisis. In 
these circumstances Turkey deposited 6,000,000 TL in 
banknotes in the Ottoman Bank on 25 November 1930 
and suspended repayments. Talks were held between the 
officials of the two countries both in Ankara and in Paris. 
Turkey wanted to carry out the repayments in a manner 
that would not affect its general economic situation. 

Eventually, after difficult negotiations lasting over 
a year, the repayment schedule was revised in Turkey's 
favor on 22 April 1933 (Tekeli and İlkin, pp. 43-45). The 
repayment ofthe Ottoman debt came to an end on 25 May 
1954 with the payment of the last installment. 


İLHAN UzGEL 


C. The Question of Sancak (Hatay) 
Before we examine the question of Sancak (Hatay), it 


will be useful to clarify the origin of the region's name. .. 


In Ottoman times the region was known as the Sancak 
(subdivision ofa vilayet) of İskenderun. After the admin- 
istrative reform of 1856, it became a mutasarrıflık (admin- 
istrative division) but continued to be called the Sancak 
of İskenderun or often just Sancak in all Turkish and in- 
ternational documents. The region, which includes the 
cities of İskenderun and Antakya and their surrounding 
districts, was renamed Hatay by Atatürk in 1936. When 
the question of the region became topical, the name 
"Hatay" was selected to underline the Turkish character 
of the place. This was the period when the Sun-Language 
Theory (according to which all languages stemmed from 
Turkish) was very much in vpgue, and the name was de- 
signed to prove the correctness ofthe theory. The Turkish 
names Eti, Ata, Hata, and Hatay were all derived from the 
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same root: the ancient state of Hatay in Central Asia. Ihe 
Turkish origin ofthe Anatolian civilization of the Hittites 
was being confirmed in this way, while the inhabitants of 
İskenderun and Antakya were dubbed Turkish. 

In this section (which is based on sources from 
OTDP, and Soysal, pp. 531-81) we refer to the region as 
Sancak up to the time when it was officially designated as 
Hatay. mec do 


1. Developments in Sancak 

after Lausanne kept. um 
At the time when the Mudros Armistice was signed, Brit- 
ish forces were to the south of İskenderun, but Sancak was 
stillin Ottoman hands. On 9 November, ten days after the 


armistice, British forces occupied Sancak, based onarticle. n. 
7 of the armistice agreement. Subsequently they trans- 53:5 uper 
ferred Sancak to France under the terms ofthe wartime se- = 55: 


cret agreements. France had already occupied Urfa, Antep, . 


Adana, and Mersin, Sancak was within the frontiers traced |. - 


in the National Pact. When the opportunity came up to 
sign a separate peace agreement with France, however, the 
Syrian border was drawn by the Turkish-French Agree- 
ment of 20 October 1921, leaving Sancak on the Syrian 
side but with special arrangements for its administration. 
In this way the Syrian frontier was traced before Lausanne, 

At Lausanne, the Syrian frontier was hardly discussed 
and created no problems. Because the Ankara Agreement 
had not been ratified by the French parliament, Ankara 
wanted this matter to be confirmed at Lausanne. It was 
opposed to having only article 8 of the 1921 agreement 
(the article that traced the frontier with Syria) included 
in Lausanne, because it felt this would weaken the other 
articles of the agreement, including those relating to the 
special administration for Sancak. 

France argued that the 1921 agreement was local in 
character and would acquire a different character if incor- 
porated in toto in the Lausanne Treaty. France declared 
that it had scrupulously implemented all the provisions of 
the 1921 agreement and would continue to do so in the fu- 
ture. It added that legally the agreement had been signed 
by France on behalf ofits mandate Syria and therefore did 
not require ratification by the French parliament. Finally, 
France said that it was prepared to give guarantees that it 
would continue to implement the agreement in full. 

Eventually agreement was reached on this subject. 
Article 3 in the Peace Treaty of Lausanne declared that the 
Syrian frontier would be “the frontier described in Article 
8 of the Franco-Turkish Agreement of:20. October, 1921.” 
On 24 July 1923, the day the Lausanne Treaty was signed, 
the government of France submitted a letter confirming 
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that the Peace Treaty of Lausanne did not affect the pro- 
visions of the 1921 agreement in any way. It also issued a 
declaration to the effect that the necessary steps had been 
taken to ensure that the 1921 agreement would remain in 
effect in its entirety. Thus the Turkish-Syrian boundary as 
traced in 1921 and the arrangements made for Sancak at 
the time were reconfirmed at Lausanne. 

The stand taken by the Turks living in Sancak influ- 
enced Ankara’s policies. The Turks of Sancak were in con- 
tact with Ankara and conveyed their wish to unite with 
their motherland. To this end, starting in 1921 and, when 
necessary, in alliance with Arab nationalists, they con- 
ducted guerrilla warfare against French forces. 

On 24 July 1922 the LoN granted France mandate 
powers over Syria. The treaty to this effect came into force 
on 29 September 1923, soon after the Lausanne treaty 
was signed. France started reinforcing its administration 
in Syria, including Sancak, It divided Syria and Lebanon 
into four states: Aleppo, Damascus, Lebanon, and Alevi 
Latakia. In addition, there was the autonomous Sancak 
of İskenderun, attached to Aleppo. While pursuing this 
policy of divide and rule in Syria, France was establish- 
ing a highly centralized system dependent on its admin- 
istration in the new states. This caused much resentment 
| among the inhabitants, and in 1925 Arab nationalists 
started an uprising that spread rapidly to all the regions 
of the country. France suppressed the uprising by using 
Armenian units. As a result of these events, France under- 
| stood the need to take administrative measures to lessen 
discontent and merged the states of Aleppo and Damas- 
cus on 1 January 1925. One day prior to this, France had is- 
sued a decree by which Sancak was attached to the Syrian 
state (that is, to Damascus), although the special regime 
ofthe region would be preserved. 

These measures, designed to placate Arab national- 
ists, gave rise to disturbances in Sancak. The Arabs of 
Sancak wanted full union with Syria. The Turks, Alevis, 
and Armenians, who did not speak Arabic, reacted nega- 
tively to the new arrangements. It looked like the resis- 
tance would be led by the Turks, who made up the largest 
element. The pro-independence movement of the Sancak 
Turks found no echo in Ankara, however, which at the 
time was preoccupied with the Sheikh Said revolt and the 
Mosul question. 


2. The Turkish-French 

Convention of 30 May 1926 
The full title of this convention signed on 3o May 1926 
is the Convention on Friendship and Good Neighborly 
Relations between the Republic of Turkey and the Re- 


public of France Acting as the Authority över Syria and 
Lebanon Based on International Compacts. The conven- 
tion was initialed on 18 February, but the signing was post- 
poned because of the Sheikh Said uprising and the ten- 
sion with Britain over Mosul. Once the Mosul question 
was ripe for settlement, the convention was signed, to be 
followed six days later by the Turco-British agreement on 
Mosul. 

The convention consisted of fifteen articles and had 
five protocols and one letter annexed to it. Article | read as 
follows: "The Republic of Turkey and the countries that 
were detached from the Ottoman Empire and that are 
now under the Mandate of the Republic of France under- 
take to entertain friendly and good neighborly relations 
on a permanent basis. They will not attempt to revise the 
frontiers fixed under the present Convention. They will 
refrain from encouraging or assisting any act of aggres- 
sion directed at one of the parties.” Article 7 was signifi- 
cant: "Ihe High Contracting parties undertake...to take 
the necessary measures to prevent and suppress actions 
emanating from their territory directed at the other.” This 
article referred to the actions of the Kurds who had fled 
from the Sheikh Said camp into Syria and were continu- 
ing their fight from there. 

The convention was concluded for a term of five years 
with automatic one-year extensions until denounced by 
one of the parties. The provisions relating to the frontier 
would be amended in the course of the settlement of the 
Hatay question. 

The first protocol annexed to the convention con- 
sisted of a detailed demarcation of the frontier. Protocol 
No. 2 related to extradition. Protocol No. 3 contained 
the details with regard to the provisions of article 7. The 
protocol, entitled "Measures at the Frontier," consisted of 
nineteen articles. Article 1 provided that "the parties shall 
take all the measures necessary to prevent armed indi- 
viduals operating in the frontier region with the intention 
of engaging in brigandage or pillaging from carrying out 
their activities or crossing the frontier.” Article 4 made it 
mandatory for the frontier authorities "to arrest individu- 
als who after committing a felony or a misdemeanor man- 
age to cross the frontier and to deliver them to the author- 
ities of the country of which they are nationals together 
with their loot and their weapons.” Article 6 described the 
region where the convention would apply as "the entire 
frontier separating Turkey from Syria and the adjacent 
region to a depth of so kilometers on either side of the 
line” Article 9 dealt with tribes who traditionally grazed 
their herds across the frontier. These tribes had to notify 
the competent authorities fifteen days in advance of their 





intention to cross the frontier, indicating the exact loca- 
tion and the number of herders involved. This informa- 
tion would be relayed to the authorities on the other side 
of the frontier. At the time of the Sheikh Said uprising, 
Ankara feared for the stability ofthe new state and took all 
the necessary measures to deal with the emergency. 
Another annexed protocol stated: "This Convention 
supplements the Ankara Agreement of 20 October 1921 
"butin no way amends any of the terms of that Agreement” 
‘This provision ensured that the special administrative re- 


gime for Sancak as foreseen in that agreement would con- 


_ tinue to apply. 

As relations with France improved following the 
signing of the 1926 convention, the condition of the 
Turkish inhabitants of Sancak improved too. During this 
period these Turks started closely following the new de- 
velopments in Ankara and implementing all the reforms 
being carried out in Turkey. Early on, they established the 
Popular Party and secured greater discipline in their or- 
ganization. These developments received French support. 
France wanted to use the Sancak for its own purposes 
in its struggle with those in Damascus who opposed the 
French administration. Things took an unexpected turn, 
however, when Britain granted independence to Iraq in 
1930. This excited the Syrian Arabs, which in turn stoked 
nationalist fires among the Turks of Sancak. Separate pro- 
visions were introduced in connection with the special re- 
gime of Sancak in the Syrian Constitution of 14 May 1930. 
In this way France gave satisfaction to the Sancak Turks, 
while the Syrian Arabs were reminded of the special status 
of Sancak and thereby given a warning. 

As it became clear that the French presence in Syria 
would be coming to an end soon, the conflicting inter- 
ests of Syria, Turkey, and France in Sancak began to af- 
fect their relations with one another. In 1934 the governor 
of Gaziantep paid a visit to Sancak. On that occasion the 
warm reception of the governor by the Sancak Turks and 
their demonstrations, waving Turkish flags, gave an indi- 
cation of what was coming. In 1936 the matter came up 
formally among the three states. 


3. The Franco-Syrian Preliminary Agreement 
of 1936 and Its Effect on Sancak 

The developments taking place in the international envi- 
ronment in 1936 were very disturbing, Italy had invaded 
Abyssinia a year earlier and was now adopting an aggres- 
sive posture in the Mediterranean. Germany under Hitler 
was busy discarding the fetters imposed on it at Versailles. 
It had remilitarized the Rhineland. In this perilous envi- 
ronment France wanted to become focused on Europe 
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and announced that it would end the mandate regime 
in Syria, France calculated that it would be better for its 
security to conclude an alliance with a friendly Syria, to 
which it would grant independence. The alternative was 
to rule directly over a nation that harbored hostile senti- 
ments toward its rulers, which was far from being a sat- 
isfactory solution. Furthermore, the expenses incurred in 
Syria were a drain on the weak French economy. In 1936 
the Popular Front came to power; the new Socialist prime 
minister, Léon Blum, in line with his ideology, was in favor 
of granting independence to French colonies and man- 
dated territories, despite the opposition of the conserva- 
tives and the military. Also, French hopes of finding oil in 
Syria had been dashed, so Syria held little attraction for 
France in 1936. 

The Preliminary Agreement between France and 
Syria was signed on 9 September 1936. It was designed to 
end the mandate regime in Syria and to come into force 
three years after ratification by the French and Syrian 
parliaments, when Syria would become a member of the 
LoN. Although there was no reference to Sancak in the 
agreement, article 3 contained the following provision: 
“When the Mandate regime comes to an end, the High 
Contracting Parties will take all the necessary measures 
to transfer to the Syrian government all the rights and ob- 
ligations emanating from treaties, conventions, and other 
international commitments concluded by France on 
Syria's behalf or relating to Syria.” This clause appeared to 
jeopardize the status of the Sancak Turks. The agreement 
caused a furor in Turkey. 

When Syria declined to discuss the matter with Tur- 
key, the minister of foreign affairs, Tevfik Rüştü Aras, 
made a statement at the Council of the League in which 
he declared that France had a duty to conclude an agree- 
ment with the people of Sancak similar to the one that it 
had made with Syria. He called for “the people of Sancak 
to be given the same rights as the Syrians had been given 
to run their own affairs.” 

The French reply was that such an agreement would 
result in the partition of Syria, which was excluded under 
the convention establishing the mandate. 


The Sandler Report 
When the parties concluded that they could not reach an 
agreement, they decided to refer the matter to the LoN. 
On 14 December the Council of the League appointed 
Rickard Sandler, a Swedish national, as rapporteur and 
decided to dispatch a team of three observers to Sancak. 
At this juncture the international situation was de- 
veloping in a direction that enhanced the importance of 
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Turkey. As a result of the pressure of British foreign sec- 
retary Anthony Eden, who felt deeply troubled by Ger- 
many's expansionist policies designed to wreck the order 
imposed at Versailles, France relented and agreed to abide 
by whatever decision the Council of the League would 
make, including treating Sancak as a separate entity. In any 
case, by now it was clear that the 9 September 1936 agree- 
ment would not be ratified by the French parliament, 
because the deteriorating situation in Europe had added 
to the strategic importance of overseas possessions. Fur- 
thermore, French conservative circles feared that grant- 
ing independence to Syria might constitute a precedent 
for French colonies, especially for those in North Africa 
(Syria obtained its independence only in 1946). 

Sandler submitted his report to the Council of the 
League, where it was unanimously adopted on 27 January 
1937. The report made the following recommendations. 

1. A committee of experts would draft a status and a 
Constitution for Sancak, which would be regarded as a 
"distinct entity" with internal autonomy but dependent 
on Syria for its foreign relations. Syria would not be al- 
lowed to restrict Sancak's independence without the per- 
mission of the Council of the LoN. 

2. Sancak would be in a customs and monetary union 
with Syria, and common questions would be dealt with 
by special officials who wquld be charged with assuring 
coordination. 

3. The official language of Sancak would be Turkish, 
and the question of a second official language would be 
decided by the Council of the LoN. 

4, A French national would be appointed as a delegate 
to oversee, on behalf of the council, the implementation 
of the status and Constitution of Sancak. 

5. Sancak would have no armed force other than a suf- 
ficient number of police officers and gendarmes. 

6. Turkey and France would respect the recommen- 
dations of the council and would sign a treaty that would 
ensure the territorial integrity of Sancak. 

7. A treaty would be signed by Turkey, Syria, and 
France to ensure the inviolability of the Turkish-Syrian 
frontier and prevent any provocation. 

8. Provisions would be made in the Status of Sancak 
to enable Turkey to use the port of İskenderun. 

9. The Status and Constitution of Sancak would come 
into effect by a decision of the council. The council's de- 
cisions with respect to Sancak would be taken by a two- 
thirds majority. 

Demonstrations broke out in Syria as soon as the 
council adopted the Sandler Report. France was accused 


of betraying Syria. In statements made in Damascus, Jamil 
Mardan, prime minister of Syria, stressed that Sancak was 
an integral part of Syria. 

Turkey wanted full and unconditional independence 
for Sancak. France held that independence would violate 
the mandate regime established by the LoN and that San- 
cak could only enjoy the regime of autonomy foreseen 
in the Ankara agreement of 1921. This Turkish-French 
agreement was an interim formula pending Syrian inde- 
pendence. It was approved by the Council of the League 
because it was not contrary to the Mandate regime 


(Soysal, p 534). 


4. The Documents of 29 May 1937 

In accordance with the Sandler Report, a five-man com- 
mittee of experts prepared the Status and Constitution of 
Sancak. These documents were submitted to the council 
and unanimously approved on 29 May 1937, whereupon 
Sancak legally became a “distinct entity” On the same day, 
two treaties were signed by Turkey and France. The docu- 
ments of 29 May are examined here under three head- 
ings: the international compacts establishing the Sancak 
of İskenderun as a “distinct entity”; the treaty guarantee- 
ing the territorial integrity of Sancak; and the agreement 
guaranteeing the Turkish-Syrian frontier. 


a. The International Compacts Establishing the 
Sancak of İskenderun as a "Distinct Entity" 
Sancak became a "distinct entity" through three docu- 
ments adopted by the LoN: the frontiers of the Sancak of 
Iskenderun; the Status of Sancak; and the Constitution of 

Sancak. 


The Frontiers of the Sancak of İskenderun 
The line traced in this document became the Turkish- 
Syrian frontier, apart from minor changes, after Hatay 


_ joined Turkey. 


The Status of Sancak 
Article 1 of this document declared: "In its internal affairs, 
Sancakis a fully independent distinct entity... Sancak's ex- 
ternal relations are the responsibility of the Syrian State" 
Syria's responsibilities were diluted with many excep- 
tion clauses. Article 15 provided: “No international agree- 
ment of the Syrian State that in any way affects its inde- 
pendence and sovereignty can apply to Sancak without 
the prior and official consent ofthe Council ofthe League 
of Nations.” Article 16 declared: "When the Sancak Gov- 
ernment found it necessary...it had a right to request any 





international agreement to be subjected to a special ex- 
amination before it was signed.” 

Although article 1 provided that “Sancak and Syria 
would be within a single customs and monetary system,” 
a number of exceptions were also introduced. Article 34: 
“Sancak and Syria shall have separate customs admin- 
istrations" Article 36: “An agreement between Sancak 
and Syria shall determine Sancak’s share of customs rev- 
enues... In no case shall Sancak's share be less than one- 
tenth of total customs revenues.” Article 39: “Sancak shall 
join an agreement that Syria shall conclude with a Central 
Bank. This agreement shall provide Sancak similar ben- 
efits to those enjoyed by Syria and shall protect its special 
rights and interests... Upon therequest ofone ofthe Gov- 
ernments, one part of the banknotes may bear the marks 
of Syria and the other part that of the Sancak.” Article 40: 
“The share of Sancak in all the benefits and profits derived 
from the right to issue currency cannot be less than one- 
tenth of the total benefits and profits" Article 41: "Syria 
and Sancak shall be allowed to mint identical coins.” Ar- 
ticle 54: “Sancak has the right to issue valuable postal pa- 
pers for domestic use.” All of these articles were ofa nature 
to transform Sancak, already independent in its domestic 
affairs, into a state within a state. 

In addition, the Turkish Republic itself had a consid- 
erable presence in Sancak. Article 43: "Turkey shall have 
the right to make full use of the port of İskenderun for its 
transport requirements. For this purpose, Syria shall lease 
"Turkey the necessary port facilities. The rent agreement 
Shall be for a period of so years and the annual rent shall 
be gold Syrian pound.” Article 44: “This area to be called 
Turkish Free Zone shall be a part of the Sancak territory 
and shall be under its police and juridical jurisdiction. 
However, since this area will be a Turkish zone, it will be 
under the management of the customs authorities of the 
Republic of Turkey? Article 45: "All ofthe employees and 
agents of the Turkish Free Zone shall be appoirited by 
Turkey” Article 47: "| All economic activities] in the free 
zone shall be undertaken by the Turkish Government. 
Taxes and charges for the use of buildings and installa- 
tions shall be imposed by the Turkish Government and 
this Government shall be the recipient of revenues de- 
rived from these taxes and charges." 

Article 22 of the Status of Sancak demilitarized 
Sancak. Articles 25 to 31 gave racial, linguistic, or religious 
minorities rights that were almost identical to the minor- 
ity rights that Turkey had undertaken to respect under the 
provisions of articles 38 to 43-0f the Peace Treaty of Laus- 
anne. Whereas article 44 of Lausanne placed the rights of 
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non-Muslim minorities under the guarantee of the LoN, 
article 33 of the Status provided the same guarantee to 
racial, linguistic, or religious minorities. 


The Constitution of Sancak 

Article 2 of the Constitution stipulated that this docu- 
ment would be interpreted, implemented, and amended 
without prejudice to the provisions of the Status. Article 
5 of the Constitution provided that "[I]Jegislative power 
shall be exercised on behalf of the people of Sancak by an 
Assembly consisting of 40 members, elected for a term of 


4 years” 


‘The people would vote for the electors who would, 
in turn, elect the deputies of the Assembly. Voters would 
indicate their community when registering with the fol- 
lowing choices: Turkish, Alevi, Arab, Armenian, Greek 
Orthodox, Kurdish, and Other Communities (article 9). 
According to article 10, "the number of voters registered 
for each community would determine how many deputies 
and how many electors that community would be allo- 
cated,” The electors would be responsible for electing the 
deputies. In other words, the registration of voters was a 
kind of election census that would determine everything. 

Article 10 also provided that "whatever the results 
of the electoral process, the minimum number of depu- 
ties each community will have in the assembly is 8 for the 
Turks, 6 for the Alevis, 2 for the Arabs, 2 for the Arme- 
nians, and 1 for the Greek Orthodox.’ These figures give 
an indication of how France perceived the ethnic makeup 
of the population of Sancak. 

Article 19 declared that "[e]xecutive power shall be 
exercised, on behalf of the inhabitants of Sancak, by the 
President of Sancak and the Executive Council” “The 
President will be elected by the Assembly for a term of 5 
years. During his term, the President will receive an emol- 
ument, which cannot be changed in his favor, plus com- 
pensation.’ Although elected by the Assembly, the presi- 
dent enjoyed extensive powers. He could refrain from 
promulgating laws and send them back to the Assembly 
within one month (article 22), dissolve the Assembly af- 
ter consulting the Executive Council (the government) 
(article 23), and designate the president of the Executive 
Council (article 24). 

Article 26 provided that “no power can rectify or 
amend decisions of the judicial power” Article 27, how- 
ever, stated that “the Superior Court and other courts are 
not empowered to consider the constitutionality of laws.” 

The Constitution had a section on fundamental 
rights of the individual that was very advanced for its time. 
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b. The Treaty Guaranteeing 
the Territorial Integrity of Sancak 

Under this treaty signed by Turkey and France, the two 
countries guaranteed the territorial integrity of Sancak 
(article 1) and undertook to inform the Council of the 
LoN without delay, severally or jointly, of any threat to 
the integrity of Sancak's territory (article 2). "If a threat 
emerges against Sancak or in the event of any attack re- 
quiring urgent preventive action, the two Parties under- 
take to eliminate the threat with all the means at their dis- 
posal" (article 3). 


c. The Agreement Guaranteeing 

the Turkish-Syrian Frontier 
This is another document that was signed by Turkey and 
France on this occasion. ; 

According to article 1, the two countries recognized 
the definitive character of the Turkish-Syrian frontier and 
| guaranteed its inviolability. Article 2 provided that "the 
two Parties [would] take all necessary measures to fore- 
stall the preparation or the carrying out of any action on 
either the Turkish or Syrian side of the frontier aimed at 
the political administration or security of the other state.” 
This article was formulated with the threat of Kurdish in- 
surgencies in mind. 

On 3 June the Syrian Parliament adopted a resolutiqn 
by which it condemned these documents purporting $o 
remove a part of Syrian territory from Syrian sovereignty. 
The resolution also declared that the Syrian nation would 
reject any solution that would bring harm to its unity and 
its rebirth and that it was determined to defend itself with 
all its strength derived from its faith and its righteousness, 
But Syria's protests had no effect on Ankara, Paris, or the 
LoN at Geneva. 


5. The Creation of the State 

of Hatay and the Decision 

to Join Turkey 
When Sancak was accepted as a distinct entity, its popu- 
lation was 219,000, according to French statistics. Of this 
population, the Turks accounted for 39.796, the Alevis for 
2896, the Armenians for 1196, the Sunni Arabs for 1096, and 
the Greek Orthodox for 996, with the remaining approxi- 
mately 396 consisting of Kurds, Circassians, Jews, Ismailis, 
and Albanians. 

The election was scheduled for 15 April 1938. To ar- 
range and supervise the election, the LoN sent an election 
committee to Sancak. 'Ihe committee worked throughout 
the summer of 1937 in cooperation with French officials. 
Very soon the work of the committee started drawing 


criticism from the Sancak Turks and from Turkey itself. 
There were disturbances that heightened the tension. The 
main difficulty had to do with the registration of voters. 
As the registers were based on both ethnic origin and re- 
ligion, the election committee was able to make decisions 
that went against the interests of the Turks. The problems 
originated mostly from the Alevis, some of whom spoke 
Turkish while others spoke Arabic as their mother lan- 
guage and thus could easily be persuaded to register as 
"Turks, Arabs, or Alevis. 

Since the time this question emerged, Atatürk had 
declared that Hatay was a matter of personal concern 
for him. On 29 October 1937 he told the French ambas- 
sador that he was not interested in territorial expansion 
and was not the one who would endanger peace. But he 
would insist on Turkey's right that derived from treaties; 
he was determined to obtain it. He had given his word to 
the nation from the pulpit of the parliament. If he should 
fail to deliver, he could not face the nation that had put its 
trust in his word; nor could he stay at his post. In this way 
Atatürk conveyed to the ambassador his absolute deter- 
mination on the issue. İn his speech inaugurating the new 
session of parliament on 1 November 1937, Atatürk de- 
clared that "the development of Turkish-French relations 
in the direction that we desire will depend largely on the 
manner in which the Hatay issue unfolds.’ In this way he 
emphasized that the course of Turkish-French relations 
would be determined by the Sancak question. 

When the election committee prepared the regula- 
tions for the election and submitted the document to 
the Council of the LoN without first consulting Ankara, 
Turkey's reaction was swift. On 29 December 1937 it de- 
nounced the Turkish-French Treaty of Friendship of 1930. 
Disregarding his failing health, Atatürk went to Mersin 
and Adana on 29 May 1938 to inspect army units in the 
south. A force of 30,000 men was redeployed to the south- 


. ern frontier. 


Turkey was fully determined on the Sancak issue. At 
the same time, the revisionist countries' aggressive inten- 
tions made it essential to woo Turkey into an alliance in 
the Mediterranean. This situation and Britain's prodding 
forced France to step back. The Council of the LoN made 
the necessary revisions in the regulations governing the 
election to give satisfaction to Turkey. The election com- 
mittee resumed its work, but Turkey was still not satisfied. 
It entered into bilateral talks with France, and the two 
countries applied jointly to the council with an appeal 
to halt the work of the election committee. The election 
committee left Sancak on 29 June. The election was no 
longer under international supervision. 





The Military Treaty 

Another result of the Turkish-French salle was the con- 
clusion of a military treaty. Atatürk was in his sick bed 
when, at his insistence, the French MFA sent instructions 
on 3 July 1938, which happened to be a Sunday, for signing 


the military treaty in Antakya. This treaty provided forthe | 


measures to be taken in the event of an attack on Sancak. 
‘There would be an equal number of Turkish and French 
troops in Sancak, and if necessary their strength could be 
increased by agreement between the parties. In the event 
of an attack from Syria or by sea (this denoted the fear 
of an Italian attack) to Sancak, tbe level of troops to deal 
with such an attack and their operational plans were also 
foreseen in the treaty. A protocol annexed to the treaty 
provided that a Turkish military contingent consisting of 
2,500 men under the command of a colonel would enter 
Sancak on a date to be agreed jointly, follow a predeter- 
mined route, and encamp in specified locations. ‘The pro- 
tocol also provided that the French garrison in Sancak 
would be reinforced to reach a level of up to 2,500 men. 

Although the treaty stipulated that the date for the 
introduction of the Turkish contingent would be agreed 
upon jointly, at Turkey's request the Turkish army contin- 
gent entered Sancak the next day (4 July 1938) under the 
command of Col. Şükrü Kanatlı. A new treaty of friend- 
ship between Turkey and France was signed in Ankara. 
Because of the speed with which events were unfolding, 
the treaty was not ratified by either parliament and never 
went into effect. The treaty provided that in the event of 
an attack on one of the parties, the other would maintain 
its neutrality. On the occasion of the signing of the treaty, 
a joint communiqué was issued that contained a phrase of 
significance in the context of the Sancak issue: “In putting 
into effect and implementing the Status and Constitution 
of the Sancak of İskenderun, the Parties recognize the pre- 
ponderance of the Turkish elementin Sancak... However, 
they continue to remain bound by the Ankara Agreement 
of 20 October 1921, which declares that the Sancak issue is 
not a territorial question for Turkey.’ By reconfirming the 
validity of the Ankara Agreement, France was seeking to 
prevent Turkey, whose troops had been introduced into 
Sancak, from carrying out an annexation. 

After Turkish-French relations were restored to nor- 
malcy, the election process got underway on 22 July. With 
the conclusion of the registration of voters on 1 August, 
it was revealed that there were 35,847 Turks, 11,319 Alevis, 
5,504 Armenians, 1,845 Arabs, and 2,098 Greek Orthodox 
on the register. In accordance with these figures, there 
would be 358 Turkish, 113 Alevi, 55 Armenian, 18 Arab, and 
20 Greek Orthodox electors. 
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The election took place on 24 August. Of the forty 
seats in the Assembly, twenty-two would be held by Turk- 
ish deputies, with the Alevis getting nine seats, the Arme- 
nians five, and the Arabs and the Greek Orthodox two 
seats each. ‘The government appointed Cevat ice as 
envoy extraordinary to Sancak, 

When the new Assembly was convened on 2 Septem- 
ber, all the deputies took the oath in Turkish. Abdilgani 
Türkmen was elected as Speaker of the Assembly, Tayfur 
Sökmen as head of state, and Abdurrahman Melek as 
prime minister. Until then the state had been known in- 
ternationally as Sancak. This was changed to Hatay. A flag 
was selected that bore a striking resemblance to the Turk- 
ish flag. 

Members of the Turkish Nationalist Movement 


of Hatay had taken up the highest positions in the land, 


which demonstrated clearly that the State of Hatay would 
not have a long life. It was a question of waiting for the 
appropriate moment to join Turkey. Many Turkish laws 
were enacted as Hatay’s laws. As Hatay started moving 
into Turkey’s orbit, the Arab and Armenian elements of 
Hatay, led by Arab nationalists, began moving to Syria. 

In 1939 Europe was rapidly drifting toward war. On 
15 March Germany occupied Czechoslovakia and de- 
nounced its nonaggression pact with Poland. It entered 
into the Pact of Steel with Italy on 22 May. These devel- 
opments were alarming the pro-status quo powers and in 
particular Britain, In its search for allies to shbre up secu- 
rity in the Mediterranean, Britain issued a Joint Declara- 
tion with Turkey on 12 May 1939. This was the first step in 
the direction of establishing an alliance. Turkey wanted a 
similar declaration with France, however; in fact it wanted 
a tripartite alliance, on condition that Hatay would be 
absorbed into Turkey. France acceded to this request at 
Britain’s insistence and also under pressure from its own 
military. French diplomats and politicians were against 
any retreat from overseas territories, which they regarded 
as symbols of French power. According to them, a step in 
this direction would set a precedent and create problems 
in the colonies, and especially in Algeria. But the French 
General Staff was aware of the seriousness of the situation 
in Europe and was also conscious of the importance of an 
alliance with Turkey, so it pressed the government to re- 
lent in Hatay. 


The Union with Turkey 

On 23 June 1939, when the second step toward the Tri- 
partite Alliance was taken with the release of the Turkish- 
French Joint Declaration, the Turkish minister of foreign 
affairs, Şükrü Saracoğlu, and the French ambassador in 
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Ankara, René Massigli, signed the Agreement Regard- 
ing the Final Settlement of Territorial Questions between 
Turkey and Syria. 

Article 1 of the agreement included Hatay in Turkey, 
with this provision: "France agrees to the following modi- 
fication being made in the previous frontier demarcations 
of 1926, 1929, and 1930” ‘These territories "shall be evacu- 
ated by 23 July 1939, and, on that day, the responsibilities 
of the French authorities will come to an end.” In article 
7 "Turkey undertakes to declare the frontier modified by 
the present agreement as the definitive frontier.’ The ar- 
ticle went on to declare that Turkey "condemns any ac- 
tion against Syrias territorial integrity and undertakes to 
prevent and, if necessary, punish any action of this kind." 
Clearly France was concerned about irredentism in Eu- 
rope and feared that Turkey might go even further with 
its claims. 

Article 9 contained the usual provisions against 
Kurdish insurgents: "Turkey shall take all necessary mea- 
sures on its territory and France on Syrian territory to 
prevent...activities directed against the security and the 
regimes ofthe neighboring states.” 

Even before this treaty came into effect, the Hatay 
Assembly unanimously adopted a decision on 29 June 
to unite with Turkey. By a law dated 7 July, Turkey es- 
tablished the province of Hatay and completed the legal 
formalities for the union. 'Ihe French army evacuated the 
territory. Once the parliamentary procedures were com- 
pleted, the treaty between Turkey and France was pub- 
lished in the LoN's official register of treaties. 

Following the union of Hatay with Turkey, the 
Speaker of the Syrian Assembly sent protest telegrams to 
the French government and the Council of the League. 
He declared that Hatay was an inseparable part of Syria's 
territory, that the decisions made and the act of union 
were unacceptable, and that the treaty violated the deci- 
sions taken in Ankara in 1921, in Lausanne in 1923, and 
again in Ankara in 1926 as well as the frontier proto- 
col of 1930 and the decision of 1937. On the day Syria de- 
cared its independence, it sent a circular note to all 
foreign embassies stating that it respected all interna- 
tional commitments entered into by France on its behalf. 
Syria never accepted the union of Hatay with Turkey, 
however. 

Rome also objected to Hatay's union with Turkey. As 
a participant in the San Remo talks of 1920, Italy submit- 
ted a note to France on 10 July, complaining that it had 
not been consulted and its consent had not been obtained 
prior to the conclusion of the treaty and declaring the 


treaty to be in violation of the mandate and the wishes of 
the inhabitants ofthe territory. 


Appraisal of the Hatay Issue 

The union of Hatay with Turkey raises certain questions 
about Turkish foreign policy in the interwar years. The 
general impression is that, although the international 
situation was extremely favorable, Ankara followed a pro— 
status quo policy and refrained from seeking territorial 
expansion through the use of force. Despite this generally 
held view, the Hatay episode can also lead to the conclu- 
sion that, like other revisionist states, Turkey was capable 
of massing troops on the border and acquiring territory 
by threatening to use force. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that at all stages Turkey maintained diplomatic 
contacts, respected the decisions of the LoN, sought revi- 
sion of decisions that it found unacceptable through dip- 
lomatic demarches, refrained from the direct use of force, 
and always "played by the rules." 

Despite these facts, the Hatay event remained etched 
in peoples minds. When the Turkish Republic of North- 
ern Cyprus was declared independent in 1983, Turkey's 
opponents cited this example to prove Turkey's expan- 
sionist proclivity. Ihe same example was used by those 
who wanted Turkey to grab Mosul in the 1980s and 1990s. 
It was also the cause of Syria’s permanent hostility to 
Turkey. 

In the period from 1923 to 1939 Mosul and Hatay were 
two basic issues of Turkish foreign policy in the Middle 
East, and there are interesting similarities between them. 
Both regions were included in the National Pact but had 
to be conceded at Lausanne. When the issues came to the 
negotiating table, they were referred to the LoN. In both 
cases there was no resort to force, though troops were 
deployed to the border. Mosul was the story of a failure, 
while Hatay was a success. 

There are two important reasons for this. First, it 
was known that Mosul contained oil, while it eventually 
became clear that Hatay had no such riches. Second, the 
international and Turkish domestic circumstances of the 
19208 differed fundamentally from the circumstances of 
the 1930s. In the 1920s Britain had emerged all powerful 
from the war, while Turkey was weak, having just emerged 
from long wars, with a newly created state trying to sur- 
vive, modernize itself, and cope with internal unrest. In 
the 1930s France was threatened by revisionist states, buf- 
feted by economic and political turmoil, and subject to 
British prodding. Turkey, in contrast, had reinforced its 
foundations, and its government enjoyed the full backing 





of a united nation, In the 1920s the West was the guard- 
ian of the Versailles order. In the 1930s this order had col- 
lapsed; and as World War II approached, the West badly 
needed Turkey to strengthen its security. 
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tll. RELATIONS WITH İTALY. 

Italy was one of the occupying powers in aiti and 
Istanbul between 1919 and 1922, but, as mentioned ear- 
lier, it was well disposed toward Ankara. Although it had 
evacuated Anatolia in 1922, Italy started displaying expan- 


sionist tendencies in its foreign policy after Mussolini ac- . 


ceded to power. Nevertheless, relations between the two 
countries up to the early 1930s were relatively 1 zd and 
smooth. 

Italy's expansionist policy became more manifest, in 
both its rhetoric and its implementation, after 1934. Italy 
thus became one of the Western countries that most pro- 
foundly affected Turkey's foreign policy in the interwar 
years. Italy was in control of the Dodecanese Islands off 
Turkey's coast, and from this position it was a direct threat 
to Turkey's security. That is why Turkey took careful note 
of all Mussolini's declarations and actions. 


A. The Period from 1923 to 1934 
Mussolini was convinced that Italy had been dealt with 
unjustly in the postwar arrangements and was determined 
to remedy this situation. When Britain offered Italy some 
territories in Africa, Mussolini reacted angrily and re- 
buffed Britain by asserting that “Italy is not a collector of 
deserts” (Akşin, p. 218). In 1923 he declared to the Italian 
parliament that the Adriatic could not satisfy Italy, that it 
had to expand into the Mediterranean, During Turkey’s 
struggle for liberation, Italy’s dissatisfaction with the post- 
war arrangements worked in Turkey’s favor. But subse- 
quently this became a major source of concern for Ankara, 
Italy declared the eastern Mediterranean and the Bal- 
kans to be its areas of expansion. These were precisely the 
areas that were important for Turkey’s security. Italy’s oc- 
cupation of Tripolitania in 1911-12 was still fresh in Turk- 
ish minds, During the mid-1920s Italy started asserting its 
influence in the Balkans. The targets of Italy’s expansionist 
policies were Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece. Italy forced 
Yugoslavia to make frontier adjustments in its favor, oc- 
cupied the Greek island of Corfu, and brought Albania 


under its economic and political control. In order tomon- - 


itor developments more closely, Turkey felt the need to 
establish an embassy in Tirana and a consulate in Avlonya 
(Vlore) in 1925. 
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At a time when Turkey's relations with Britain were 
strained in 1926 because of Mosul, rumors started circu- 
lating to the effect that Italy was about to invade western 
Anatolia. It was claimed that these rumors were delib- 
erately circulated by the British intelligence services to 
create a diversion for Turkey. But Ankara really became 
concerned about Italy's intentions when Mussolini vis- 
ited Tripolitania in 1926 and made declarations expressing 
his expansionist aims. Turkey was openly critical of such 
statements, and Italy kept reassuring Ankara that ithad no 
designs on Turkish territory.. 

Parallel to the improvement in Turkish-British rela- 
tions following the settlement of the Mosul question was 
a similar improvement in Turkish-Italian relations. In the 
late 19208, when Italy was not feeling very strong, it sought 
to enhance its influence in the eastern Mediterranean by 
drawing Turkey and Greece into an alliance. Meanwhile 
Yugoslavia had signed a treaty of alliance with France in 
1927 because it too was uneasy about Italian intentions. 
France had perstiaded Czechoslovakia, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia to set up the Little Entente, and Italy wanted 
to establish a system that would rival and help counter- 
balance this alliance. For this purpose Italy was seeking to 
bring Greece and Turkey closer together. 

It was in these circumstances that the minister of for- 
eign affairs, Tevfik Rüştü, met with Mussolini in Milan in 
1927. At that meeting Mussolini proposed the conclusion 
of a treaty of friendship and neutrality involving Greece, 
Turkey, and Italy, with Bulgaria to join this group at a later 
date. 

The next year Turkey and Italy signed a Treaty of 
Neutrality, Conciliation, and Judicial Settlement on 30 
May 1928 in Rome. In conformity with the usual prac- 
tice in such treaties of neutrality, the first article provided 
that “the High Contracting Parties undertake not to take 
part in any political or economic action directed at one of 
the Parties,’ while the second article stipulated that “[i]f 
one of the High Contracting Parties, despite its peaceful 
posture, finds itself under attack from a state or group of 
states, the other Contracting Party undertakes to main- 
tain its neutrality throughout the duration of the conflict.” 
Article 4 provided that "[i]f differences should emerge in 
the interpretation or the implementation of the present 
treaty, these differences shall be referred directly to the 
Permanent Court of Justice at the Hague upon a request 
to that effect? 

After this treaty was concluded, Mussolini made 
statements praising Turkey and expressing satisfaction 
with the state of Turkish-Italian relations, which helped 
put Turkey at ease. A year later Tevfik Riistii returned to 
Rome, where he was warmly received, But when a dispute 


arose over the status of the island of Meis (Kastellorizo) 
and some other islands, the two countries signed a pro- 
tocol on 30 May 1929 referring the matter to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice in compliance with 
the provisions of the 1928 treaty. In 1932 prime minister 
İsmet İnönü visited Rome, where the 1928 treaty was ex- 
tended for three years. It was also decided that a conven- 
tion would be signed concerning the ownership of the 
islands Meis and Kara Ada (off the coast of Bodrum), 
which made it unnecessary to refer the matter to the inter- 
national court at the Hague. 

In article 1 of this convention signed in Ankara on 
4 November 1932 about twenty islands and rocky islets 
mentioned by name were ceded to Turkey. Article 2 de- 
clared: “The island of Kara in the bay of Bodrum shall 
belong to Turkey” Article 3 left the island of Meis (Kastel- 
lorizo) and twelve other islets in its vicinity to Italy. These 
islets were described in article 3 as falling within a circle 
with its center located at the dome of the church in the 
city of Kastellorizo and its radius extending as far as Cape 
San Stephano. Article 5 demarcated the line separating the 
territorial waters of Meis and Anatolia in detailed fashion 
and clearly designated the islands and islets belonging to 
each party. 

Although Turkey perceived Italy as a threat to its se- 
curity during thi$ period, that did not prevent its bilateral 
trade with that ¢ountry from expanding. From 1924 to 
1930 Italy became Turkey’s main trading partner. In the 
peak year of 1926 Italy accounted for 27.8% of Turkey’s ex- 
ports and 15.8% of Turkey’s imports. After 1931 Italy’s share 
started declining, and Germany replaced Italy as Turkey’s 
main trading partner. The main reason for the high vol- 
ume of trade between Turkey and Italy was that some 
Greek businessmen from Anatolia settled in Trieste after 
leaving Turkey and used their Turkish connections in car- 
rying out their business activities. Furthermore, Italy was 
importing a large proportion of the cotton produced in 
Anatolia. 


B. The Period from 1934 to 1939 

The development of relations with Italy took a turn for 
the worse in the 1930s as a consequence of Mussolini's 
expansionist policies. In January 1933 the Nazis came to 
power in Germany. Fascism was on the rise in Spain with 
Francisco Franco. With this favorable international envi- 
ronment, Italy's foreign policy became more aggressive. 
What caused the greatest consternation in Turkey was 
Mussolini's speech at the second Fascist Congress, held in 
March 1934, when he declared that Italy's historic aspira- 
tions lay in Asia and Africa. Two months later, in an in- 
terview given to the Daily Telegraph newspaper, Mussolini 


said that Italy was a maritime power and that it required 
29 million tons of grain to feed its population, while its do- 
mestic production amounted to only 6 million tons. This 
made it necessary for Italy to expand. During this period 
Mussolini started using the expression “Mare Nostrum” 
when referring to the Mediterranean. To pacify Turkey, 
Italian officials and Mussolini himself made reassuring 
statements. Mussolini told the Turkish ambassador in 
. Rome that he considered Turkey to be a European coun- 
try and that he felt great admiration for the revolutionary 
reforms being carried out there. 

As a matter of fact, Italy even proposed the creation 
of an alliance.in February 1935 consisting of Italy, Tar- 
key, and Greece. Turkey perceived this proposal as an at- 
tempt to subvert the Balkan Pact established in 1934 and 
to cause rifts among the Balkan countries, so Italy's offer 
was rejected. At that time, Turkey and Italy were pursuing 
contradictory policies in the Balkans. Turkey was seeking 
an alliance among the Balkan states, while Italy sought to 
bind the Balkan states to Rome through bilateral agree- 
ments. Turkey's objective was to unite the Balkan states to 
counter a possible Italian threat, while Italy opposed any 
type ofunion in the Balkans. 

Meanwhile France and Britain were becoming in- 
creasingly more apprehensive about the rising German 
threat and doing their best not to alienate Italy. In April 
1935, when Germany reintroduced conscription, Britain 
and France signed the Stresa Agreements with Italy. A 
yearlater, however, Italy concludeda treaty with Germany 
and denounced the Stresa arrangements that were aimed 
at Germany. Nevertheless, Britain continued its policy of 
wooing Italy. 

Meanwhile Italy was increasing its military activities 
in the Dodecanese Islands even as it was proposing an 
alliance with Turkey. Such activities had always created 
uneasiness in Turkey. When they were combined with 
bellicose statements that had emanated from Rome in the 
past, Turkey's concern started to grow. Italy’s invasion of 
Abyssinia in 1935 helped in providing an explanation for 
the intensified activities around the islands, but this did 
not mitigate Turkey’s anxieties. With Italy’s attack, the 
LoN imposed sanctions on Italy in conformity with ar- 
ticle 16/1 of the covenant, which reads as follows: 


Should any Member of the League resort to war 
in disregard of its covenants...it shall ipso facto 
be deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all other Members of the League, which 
hereby undertake immediately to subject it to 
the severance of all trade or financial relations, 
the prohibition of all intercourse between their 
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nationals and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State, and the prevention ofall financial, 
commercial, or personal intercourse between 
the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and 
the nationals of any other State, whether a Mem- 
ber of the League or not. 


Although Italy had an important place in Turkey's 
economic relations, Turkey joined in this decision as 
a new member of the LoN. In November 1935 Italy pro- 
tested Turkey's action through a note verbale. Further- 
more, it threatened Turkey and claimed that Turkey had 
been coerced to follow British policies. In the preparation 
of the reply to the Italian note, Turkey took the initiative 
in securing joint action with the Balkan states in the form 
of a common text handed to Italy. Turkey also consulted 
with Britain and France to ensure that the content of its 
reply was similar to their note, In this way Turkey con- 
veyed the message that it was not acting in isolation and 
that its policies were a reflection of the sense of the inter- 
national community. 

In joining the action of the LoN, of which it had be- 
come a member three years earlier, Turkey severed its 
economic ties with Italy. Because of the importance of 
these ties, Turkey suffered serious losses. The sanctions 
on Italy were liffed upon Britain's initiative on 6 July 1936, 
shortly after thdir introduction. Britain took this course 
because Italy started inciting the inhabitants of Palestine 
and Egypt against British rule and because it still har- 
bored hopes of drawing Italy away from Germany. It was 
in Britain's interest to allow Mussolini freedom of action 
in Abyssinia, a place of relatively minor importance from 
Britain's strategic and economic perspective. 

In 1936, when Italy started fortifying the Dodecanese 
Islands and building air bases there, Turkey's uneasiness 
began to mount once again. The Turkish leadership de- 
scribed the Dodecanese Islands as "a loaded gun pointing 
at Turkey's heart.” Atatürk never had a very high opinion 
of the Italian army's fighting capacity, but at the time the 
course of events gave rise to concern in Ankara. 'These de- 
velopments led Turkey to seek stronger ties with Britain. 
As the danger of Italian supremacy in the Mediterranean 
grew, Britain was also motivated to come closer to Turkey. 
With Turkey and Britain drawing closer, Italy felt the need 


‘to give assurances to Greece and Yugoslavia as well as Tur- 


key in July 1936 and confirmed that it remained bound by 
the 1928 treaty. 

In January 1937 Britain entered into a gentleman's 
agreement with Italy by which both countries undertook 
to preserve the status quo in the Mediterranean. In any . 


case, Britain reigned supreme in the Mediterranean, as it ©... 
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held the outlets of this sea both at Gibraltar and at Suez 
and had back-up bases in Malta and Cyprus. Neverthe- 
less, it still had worries about the status quo being upset. 
This agreement belped ease Turkey's concerns. 

In February 1937 Turkish minister of foreign affairs 
Tevfik Rüştü Aras went to Milan, where he held talks with 
his Italian counterpart, Count G. G. Ciano. At these talks 
Aras tried to mend relations with Italy and sought to get 
Italy to sign the Montreux Convention, which Italy had 
refused to do to protest Turkey's participation in the sanc- 
tions imposed on Italy. Actually, it was Turkey's feelings 
of insecurity in the face of aggressive Italian intentions 

sthat had led Ankara to seek a revision in the regime of the 
"Turkish Straits. Ciano agreed to sign the Montreux Con- 
vention if Turkey would legally recognize Italy's African 
conquests. He also attempted to take advantage ofthe cir- 
cumstances to draw Turkey into the Italian-German camp. 
Although Turkey refused to accede to Italy's demands, the 
joint communiqué issued following the talks did reaffirm 
that both states considered themselves bound by the May 
1928 treaty. There was no mention of Italy's accession to 
the Montreux Convention, however, even though it was 
one of the principal users of the Straits. Italy eventually 
acceded to the Montreux Convention on 2 May 1938. 

Italy's invasion of Albania in April 1939 alarmed Tur- 
key, which considered the preservation of the status quo 
in the Balkans of utmost importance to its security. From 
then on, Turkey would tilt increasingly toward Britain and 
France. 

The salient feature of Turkish-Italian relations in the 
interwar years was Turkey's concern over Italian policies, 
especially in the 1930s. As in the case of Germany, the 
large volume of trade did not result in the stabilization 
and development of political relations. Turkey perceived 
Italy as the most serious threat because of Italy's expan- 
sionist policies. 


IV. RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 

A. The Weimar Period (1923-1933) 

Because ofthe conditions imposed at Versailles, Germany 
was facing all kinds of economic, political, and social 
problems. Its payments of huge war reparations to Brit- 
ain, France, and other European countries were making 
postwar conditions in Germany unbearable, leading to 
hyperinflation and high levels of unemployment. These 
adverse conditions were giving rise to movements in favor 
of "breaking loose from the chains of Versailles,’ but until 
the 1930s Germany was too weak to carry this out. As its 
economic condition improved, however, its foreign pol- 


icy would gradually turn more effective as well as more 
aggressive. (The developments of this period have been 
compiled from Koçak 199: and Özgüldür.) 


1. The Establishment of 

Diplomatic Relations and 

Subsequent Political Relations 
Like Turkey, Germany was feeling isolated in the immedi- 
ate aftermath of World War I. Although Turkey too had 
made certain concessions at Lausanne on issues such as 
the Straits and some other specific questions, the Weimar 
Republic was overwhelmed by the restrictions imposed 
at Versailles on both its domestic policies and its inter- 
national relations. As recent allies, Turkey and Germany 
were readily able to establish relations and had no historic 
burden to overcome, as in the case of Turkey's relations 
with Britain or France. For Turkey, Germany was impor- 
tantas a European country that involved no psychological 
obstacles in bilateral relations. 

Unlike Britain and France, Germany was not dis- 
turbed by Turkey's efforts to maintain good relations with 
the Soviets in the 1920s. All three countries were cold- 
shouldered and felt left out. By signing the Rapallo Treaty 
with the Soviet Union in February 1922, Germany was try- 
ing to overcome its sense of isolation. 

After Lausanne, there were attempts to restore rela- 
tions between Turkey and Germany. But Germany pre- 
ferred to delay this in order to avoid incurring the displea- 
sure of Britain and France. Negotiations between the two 
states started in early 1924 and ended with the conclusion 
of a Turkish-German Treaty of Friendship on 3 March 
1924. and the restoration of diplomatic relations. Unlike 
Britain and France, Germany agreed to locate its em- 
bassy in Ankara, which helped create goodwill in Turkish 
circles. 

Although relations remained limited in the 19205, nu- 
merous German experts came to Turkey to alleviate the 
acute shortage of skilled personnel. Most of the experts 
were in the fields of agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
engineering. Germany was eager to develop its economic 
relations with Turkey and was glad to provide workers in 
these fields. At the same time, Turks were being sent to 
Germany to pursue their education. 

During the interwar years an important aspect of 
Turkish-German relations was military cooperation. The 
first developmentin this sphere was the arrival of German 
officers to take up duties within the Turkish army. Ger- 
many had been deprived of its army under the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and German officers found them- 
selves unemployed. Some of these unemployed officers 


took jobs under contract in Turkey to provide basic train- 
ing as well as to teach in the War College. Turkish officers 
also went to Germany to further their education. 

An important aspect of this cooperation was Ger- 
many’s part in providing weapons and contributing to the 
establishment of defense industries in Turkey. At the bilat- 
eral negotiations undertaken to develop this cooperation, 
Germany was at first reticent because of the unresolved 
Mosul issue. Although it was in Germany's economic and 
political interest to develop such ties, it preferred to bide 
its time. 

In April 1929 the minister of foreign affairs, Tevfik 
Rüştü, visited Germany. Among the subjects taken up 
during the talks were developments in the Balkans, mem- 
bership in the LoN, and relations with Italy. In those years 
Turkey wanted to see a stronger Germany and approved 
of Germany's foreign policy. At these talks T. Rüştü 
conveyed the message that Turkey was a new state and 
that its foreign policy was not expansionist (Koçak, 1991, 
pp. 31-36). 


2. Economic Relations 

In those years, economic relations were at the center of 
bilateral relations. With the implementation of the Dawes 
Plan and the rescheduling of Germany's reparation pay- 
ments in 1924, Germany started attracting large amounts 
of foreign funds. By 1927 Germany's exports had reached 
the prewar level. 

The first important transaction between the two 
countries was the signing of an agreement with the Ger- 
man firm Junkers in August 1925 for the setting up of an 
aircraft factory in Kayseri, Junkers was in financial difficul- 
ties, and the German government was ready to support 
the contract for political reasons. Another reason for the 
German government's support was that the Versailles re- 
strictions prevented Germany from developing its defense 
industries. By building such factories in foreign countries, 
Germany was able to preserve its research and techno- 
logical development skills without violating the letter of 
the Versailles Treaty. As a consequence, a joint Turkish- 
German company was set up to produce aircraft and air- 
craft engines (TOMTAS in Turkish and TOMTASCH in 
German, derived from Tayyare ve Motor Türk Anonim 
Sirketi). The factory was completed in one year. This 
was Turkey's first attempt at building an aircraft industry, 
which led eventually to the establishment of the facilities 
to manufacture the F-16 fighter in the mid-1980s. 

While building the aircraft factory, Germany was also 
assisting in setting up an air transport system in Turkey. 
‘The project involved the establishment of an airline link- 
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ing Berlin and Baghdad via Ístanbul and Ankara. Because 
full agreement could not be reached among the parties 
and the circumstances were not favorable, only part ofthe 
project was realized. In 1930 Lufthansa inaugurated the 
Berlin-İstanbul air link (Koçak 1991, pp. 66—82). 

The developing economic ties acquired a legal basis 
when the two countries signed a commercial conven- 
tion in Ankara on 12 January 1927. Soon this convention 
was unable to respond to the greatly expanded volume of 
trade, so the two countries signed a new trade treaty in 
May 1930. This treaty had a most-favored-nation clause 
and provided for customs reductions on certain products. 
Germany applied the customs reductions to raw materials 
imported from Turkey. There was a gradual but steady 
increase in Turkish-German trade until 1933. Germany's 
share in Turkish imports rose from 6.496 in 1923 to 23.296 
in 1932. While Germany took 9% of Turkey's exports in 
1923, this figure rose to 13.596 in 1932. Turkey's share in Ger- 
many’s total trade hovered around 2% during this time, 
however. - T 

Bilateral relations during this period developed 
without major problems in an atmosphere in which both 
countries sought to come closer to one another. When 
Hitler came to power, these relations underwent a radi- 
cal transformation, especially in the economic sphere. As 
Germany's domestic scene changed, these changes were 
reflected in German foreign policies. 


B. The Nazi Period (1933-1939) 
When the National Socialist Party under Hitler's leader- 


ship came to power in January 1933, sharp changes took - 


place in Germany's domestic and foreign policies. Be- 
cause of this process, the two countries drifted apart as 
their foreign policy objectives started to diverge. It is in- 
teresting that economic relations maintained their inten- 
sity and developed even further in spite of these increas- 
ing differences in foreign policy. 

As Turkey came closer to Britain and France in the 
1930s, Germany was entering a period of tension in its re- 
lations with these countries. 


1. Political Relations 

‘The first official contact with the Hitler administration oc- 
curred in July 1933 with the arrival in Berlin of a Turkish 
parliamentary delegation. In the course of the talks held 
on that occasion, Hitler told the parliamentarians that 
the Turkish War of Liberation was a source of inspiration 
for him, while the other German officials drew parallels 
between Hitler and Atatürk. 'The aim was to create a per- 
ception of common traits between the two countries and 
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prepare the ground for an alliance between Turkey and 
Germany. 

But the divergence between Turkish and German for- 

eign policies was gradually becoming more obvious. Ac- 
tually, Turkey was not too comfortable with some aspects 
of the postwar order and looked upon Germany's efforts 
to free itself from the shackles of Versailles with some 
sympathy. Furthermore, in the beginning Germany's po- 
tential areas of expansion appeared to be in Eastern Eu- 
rope, quite some distance away. Turkey did not approve 
of Germany' attempts to change the status quo by the use 
of force, however. 
, One of the contentious issues between the two 
countries was the Balkan Pact of 1934, in the formation 
of which Turkey had played a leading role. Germany saw 
this region as its zone of influence and did not approve 
of Turkey taking an active interest in this region. As Tur- 
key drew closer to Britain and France, Turkey's expanded 
role in the Balkans meant an increased role for these two 
countries in the area. France had already established an 
alliance with Yugoslavia and Romania through the Little 
Entente. Germany was bothered by a pact that had as one 
of its objectives the containment of its World War I ally 
Bulgaria. Like Germany, Bulgaria pursued revisionist pol- 
icies in its region. 

Another issue that bothered Germany was the Mbn- 
treux Convention. Germany realized that Turkey bhd, 
despite some disagreements, changed the status of the 
Straits with the cooperation and approval of Britain. It 
perceived this as another sign of rapprochement between 
Turkey and Britain. Although Germany was not a signa- 
tory of the Lausanne Treaty and therefore not invited to 
the Montreux Conference, it was uncomfortable with the 
changes being made in that document. In particular, Ger- 
many objected to the clauses of the convention regarding 
the passage through the Straits of auxiliary naval vessels 
and the right of Soviet warships to gain access to the Med- 
iterranean. Germany wanted a bilateral treaty to regulate 
navigation in the Straits but failed to achieve its objective, 
despite persistent attempts. 

In spite of these questions, no serious problems 
emerged in bilateral relations, and high-level diplomatic 
contacts did take place from time to time. Turkey was 
against Germany's expansionist policies but was careful to 
avoida direct confrontation. When Germany was carrying 
out its Lebensraum policy, it wanted to draw Turkey closer 
or at least prevent Ankara from getting involved in an al- 
liance with Britain and France. This was the main reason 


for Germany's carefully calibrated policy toward Turkey. ` 


Because ofthe Hatay question, Germany regarded Turkey 


as a revisionist state and considered it to be a natural ally 
ofa revisionist Germany. The Germans often recalled that 
the two countries had been comrades in arms in the re- 
cent war and kept alluding to their wartime alliance, even 
though this had produced such ruinous consequences for 
Turkey. 

As tensions grew and Europe came closer to war, the 
stand that Turkey might take in the event of war became 
ever more important. Germany started taking active steps 
to pull Turkey into the revisionist camp. In July 1938 the 
German minister of foreign affairs, Ribbentrop, held talks 
with the secretary general of the Turkish MEA, Numan 
Menemencioğlu. Ribbentrop called on Turkey to join 
the revisionists. His argument was that Turkey’s policies 
on Hatay and the regime of the Straits were revisionist in 
character, and he proposed that the two countries con- 
clude a treaty of neutrality. Menemencioğlu replied that 
Turkey had concluded such treaties only with its neigh- 
bors and did not have such an agreement even with Brit- 
ain. However, Turkey did not fail to give Germany verbal 
assurances on various occasions that it would not enter 
into any commitments directed against Germany. 

When Italy attacked Albania in April 1939, Turkey’s 
concern over the intentions of the Mussolini administra- 
tion increased sharply. Germany’s indirect support for 
Italy’s actions deeply affected the development of Turkish- 
German relations. Germany wanted to allay Turkey’s fears 
and prevent Ankara from drawing closer to Britain and 
France, To this end Germany proposed sending former 
prime minister Franz von Papen to the embassy in An- 
kara, which happened to be vacant at the time. But neither 
Atatürk nor İnönü wanted to see this politician, who had 
engineered the forcible annexation of Austria, in Ankara 
as ambassador (Güçlü, p. 70). This appointment took ef- 
fect only in April 1939 at Germany’s insistence. Von Papen 
noted Turkey’s concern about Italy’s intentions and re- 
alized that this was driving Turkey toward Britain and 
France. He informed Berlin that Turkish anxieties might 
be relieved if Mussolini gave Turkey assurances. 

At this point Turkey was engaged in negotiations with 
both Britain and the Soviet Union to conclude treaties 
with those countries. The Germans were aware of these 
developments and worried about Ankara’s intentions. 
Von Papen’s actions designed to relieve Turkey’s anxieties 
over Italy's policies proved fruitless. Germany was not 
prepared to press Italy over the issue, because Berlin’s for- 
eign policy attributed greater importance to having Rome 
on its side. Ankara did not want to antagonize Germany, 
so it kept giving Berlin evasive responses about its nego- 
tiations with Britain and France. 


Turkey's increasing friendship with Britain finally 
drew Germany’s ire, and Ribbentrop ordered the suspen- 
sion of the deliveries of German arms and military equip- 
ment to Turkey. In fact, the German leadership even con- 
templated using trade as a bargaining tool and considered 
cutting off trade relations with Turkey. But this option 
was rejected because Turkish supplies of chromate were 
essential for Germany's defense industries, Turkey had al- 
‘ready indicated to Germany that the suspension of arms 
deliveries would be met with the suspension of chromate 
sales. Both sides were being very careful in exercising their 
options in an unsettled environment. 

After the signature of the Pact of Steel between Italy 

and Germany on 22 May 1939, Turkey's concerns were 
seen to be justified. Germany was opposed to the inclu- 
sion of the Balkans in the guarantees to be provided by 
a possible Turkish-British Treaty. Berlin wanted to keep 
Turkey from getting involved in the Balkans, Its immedi- 
ate goal was to allow Italy maximum freedom of action 
in the Balkans to ensure its long-term goal of establish- 
ing German hegemony in the region. Meanwhile Turkey 
was seeking to ensure the security of the Balkans and the 
Mediterranean, which it considered to be within its secu- 
rity zone, through treaties to be concluded with Britain 
and France. These were the issues that were creating ten- 
sion between the two countries on the eve pf the outbreak 
of war. 
‘The signing of the Nazi-Soviet Pact ofp3 August 1939 
brought additional complications in Turkish-German re- 
lations. While Turkey was seeking to get closer to Britain 
and France and trying to reconcile this with a Turkish- 
Soviet Treaty and maybe even draw the Soviet Union 
closer to Britain, the Nazi-Soviet Pact brought these ef- 
forts to an abrupt end, much to Turkey's concern. 


When Germany attacked Poland on 1 September, .. 


unleashing World War H, Turkey informed the German 
ambassador that it would maintain its neutrality. But An- 
kara continued to worry about Italy joining the war, thus 
causing hostilities to spread to the Mediterranean. 


2. Economic Relations 

Turkish-German relations also had important economic 
and cultural dimensions. As Germany recovered from the 
ravages of the war and the postwar turmoil, its recovery 
was given a further boost by the American-sponsored 
Young Plan of 1929. This enabled Germany to make its 
weight felt in Eastern Europe and the Balkans. Turkey 
was one of the countries that came within Germany’s 
economic sphere, ‘The countries attracting Germany’s at- 
tention were endowed with natural resources and could 
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be classified as agricultural economies, Under the foreign 
irade policy devised by Hitler’s minister of economics, 
Hjaimar Schacht, German industry was to draw its raw 
materials mostly from the countries of Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans and supply these countries with their 
requirements for finished products through barter ar- . 
rangements. German firms were actively encouraged by — 


the state to enter into these arrangements. Turkey fitted > 
neatly into this pattern and ended up by becoming a sup- x f oe 
plier of raw materials for Hitlers Germany and a market. 

for its goods. Through these policies Germany was able to © 
accelerate the growth of its economy while bringing the. 


countries that had become its trading partners under its `- 
political influence. : B 

Germany's expansion into Eastern Europe and the ~~ 
Balkans coincided with the adoption of statism in Tur- 


key. After having sought in vain to develop its economy. 
through private enterprise during the 1920s, Turkey un- * 


dertook large, state-sponsored industrialization projects — 


in the 1930s. This required large-scale injections of capi-. EE 


tal and technology. Germany appeared on the scene as 
the country that could provide these inputs. Germany 
started providing loans for Turkey while also investing in 
the Turkish economy. In 1934 the negotiations with a vis- 
iting trade delegation led to the granting of a long-term 
loan equivalent to 20 million liras. Germany also provided 
experts (Güçlü, p. 51). Among the German projects in 
Turkey, in addition to the aircraft factory mentioned pre- 
viously, were the paper factory at İzmit, new investments 
by German electrical equipment industries, and the con- 
struction of the ports of Samsun and İskenderun. When 
war broke out in 1939, the number of German experts in 
"Turkey had reached 2,000. 

‘The volume of trade between the two countries was 
also expanding fast. Germany purchased agricultural 
products and raw materials and sold industrial products 
through a clearing system. For a country chronically short 
of foreign exchange, the clearing system that allowed in- `- 
dustrial goods to be procured by delivering agricultural 
products and raw materials had certain attractions. But 
in reality the system worked against Turkey. For politi- 
cal reasons Germany was purchasing agricultural com- 
modities at prices above the prevailing market price. This .. 
would render the Turkish economy dependent on Ger- .. 
many, Against this, Germany was able to overcharge for ` 
its industrial exports. So Germany was able to derive both 
political and economic benefits from its trading system. 
After a while Germany became almost the sole purchaser 


of specific commodities, whereupon it was able to dic- — ge 


tate the price, This led to problems in trade relations. In 
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the 1930s Turkey relied almost exclusively on Germany 
for rail, air, and maritime transport. Practically all of the 
major German steel, electrical implements, and chemical 
goods producers had business connections with Turkey. 
Their commercial transactions were financed largely by 
Deutsche Bank and Deutsche Orientbank. 

Eventually Ankara began to get concerned about 
this excessive dependence on one country in the field 
of foreign trade. At a certain point Germany was taking 
5196 of Turkey's exports and supplying 4596 of Turkey's 

‘imports. As noted earlier, Turkey awarded the contract 
for the Karabük Iron and Steelworks to the British firm 
Brassert even though Krupp's terms were more favorable. 
Germany was prepared for such an eventuality and sent 
economics minister Hjalmar Schacht to Ankara to try 
to persuade the Turks. Despite this, the contract for the 
fortifications on the Dardanelles was awarded to a British 
firm. Britain and France were also concerned about the 
German bold on Turkey's foreign trade. This led Britain to 
negotiate a clearing agreement with Turkey in September 
1936, with France following suit in June 1937. 

Turkey became aware that the clearing arrangement 
with Germany was working against its interests and raised 
the issue at the negotiations. Furthermore, Germany was 
late in settling its debts to Turkey under the clearing ar- 
rangement. 

Ankara was also feeling uneasy about German pro- 
paganda and its efforts to use economic, cultural, and 
military ties with Turkey to enhance its influence. This led 
Ankara to enter into negotiations with Britain and France 
to expand trade. As noted earlier, Britain extended a loan 
of £10 million to Turkey in May 1938. Not wanting to lose 
its privileged place in Turkey’s economic life, Germany 
agreed (during the visit of economy minister Walter Funk 
to Ankara) to extend a loan of 150 million marks to Tur- 
key, to be repaid over ten years. The agreement was signed 
in Berlin on 16 January 1939. The annual rate of interest of 
the loan would be 5%. This loan was to be used by Turkey 
to purchase military equipment and industrial products. 


3. Cultural Relations and German 
Propaganda Activities in Turkey 

In the 1930s Germany’s propaganda activities in Turkey 
and the cultural exchanges between the two countries 
were an important aspect of bilateral relations. Intensive 
German propaganda started in 1933 with the publication 
in İstanbul of the Türkische Post newspaper. The German 
Embassy and consulates in Turkey maintained close links 
with the press corps. A group of Turkish journalists was 
invited to visit Germany. German firms were placing ad- 


vertisements in Turkish newspapers and supplying them 
with cheap newsprint, undercutting British and French 
suppliers. 

An association called Teutonia was established in 
Istanbul to serve German propaganda objectives. The 
primary theme of German propaganda was the historic 
friendship between the two countries and the military al- 
liance during World War I. Members of German youth or- 
ganizations as well as military delegations visited Turkey, 
and German officers serving in Turkish military acade- 
mies sought to influence their Turkish colleagues, During 
this period Turkish officers still recalled the times when 
they were comrades in arms with the Germans and spoke 
highly of German military capabilities and discipline. 
Germany was also striving to make Turkey dependent on 
German armaments and military equipment. 

After 1933 the Turkish government invited numer- 
ous German academics and artists who had lost their jobs 
because of their differences with the Nazi administration 
to come to Turkey to help in carrying out the reform of 
Turkish universities. These academics and artists settled 
in Istanbul and Ankara and made significant contribu- 
tions to Turkey's academic and artistic life. Toward the 
end of the 1930s Germany claimed that these expatriates 
were engaged in espionage on behalf of Britain and called 
for their expulsion. Turkey appreciated Ehe valuable ser- 
vices of these expatriates, however, and #efused to accede 
to Germany's request (Box 2-8). 

To sum up, Germany’s Turkish policy in the interwar 
years was to keep Turkey under its grip if possible, or at 
least to prevent it from moving into the Anglo-French 
camp. Germany followed three courses to achieve these 
objectives: increasing Turkey’s economic dependence on 
Germany, influencing Turkish public opinion through 
propaganda and intensified cultural exchanges, and ren- 
dering Turkey dependent on German military equipment 
while seeking to create a nucleus of pro-German elements 
within the officer corps. 

Turkey was able to avoid being dragged behind Ger- 
many after Hitler came to power, but it needed Germany's 
help in the fields of technical assistance and economic 
relations during the 1930s. Despite its dependence on 
Germany in its trade relations, Turkey was able to use the 
limited diplomatic and political means at its disposal and 
avoid getting trapped in Germany’s zone of influence like 
some other Eastern European and Balkan countries. 

The major factor that contributed to Turkey's not 
being drawn into the German camp before the war was 
that Turkey had been able to break free of the Sévres ar- 
rangement and negotiate the Lausanne Treaty. Questions 








that had not been satisfactorily settled at Lausanne (such 
as Mosul, the status of the Straits, and Hatay) were suc- 
cessfully dealt with through negotiations and in compli- 
ance with international law. In its Westernization efforts, 
Turkey gave priority to its relations with Britain and to a 
certain extent with France. A rapprochement with Ger- 
many would have been interpreted as a divergence from 
Turkey's goal of Westernization. The dire consequences 
_ of Turkey's alliance with Germany during World War I 
were still fresh in people's minds, and the mistake would 
not be repeated despite Germany's blandishments. 


V. TURKEY AND THE ISSUES 

OF INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
After the catastrophe of World War I, the international 
community set about establishing a new order that would 

| prevent the recurrence of such a conflict. The LoN was es- 
tablished to secure this objective and was the brainchild of 
U.S. president Woodrow Wilson. A Permanent Court of 
International Justice, disarmament conferences and agree- 
ments, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and the Soviet-sponsored 
collective security system were some of the principal in- 
struments devised to achieve this objective and ensure the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

From the date of its establishment, the Turkish Re- 
public gave priority to carrying out its internal reforms. 
"Turkey followed the development of the policies of Italy 
and Germany with deep concern and made every effort to 
resolve the question of Mosul with Britain and the ques- 
tion of Hatay with France. It was natural for such a coun- 
try to attach importance to international efforts to achieve 
collective security. As a country with a pro-status quo 
foreign policy, Turkey gave its support to the diplomatic 
processes aimed at achieving international security and 
participated actively in the arrangements designed to at- 
tain this goal. 


A. International Security, 

Disarmament Efforts, and Turkey 
One ofthe initiatives designed to strengthen international 
security in the interwar years was the signing in 1928 by 
French minister of foreign affairs Aristide Briand and U.S. 
secretary of state Frank Kellogg ofa pact outlawing war as 
an instrument of national policy. This was open to other 
states, and Turkey acceded to the pact in January 1929 
when invited to do so. 

Other initiatives in this direction were the disarma- 
ment conferences of this period. "There was a widespread 
belief that the prewar arms race and the accumulation of 
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Box 2-8. Academics Who sought Refuge in 1 Türkey 
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vast arsenals both precipitated the war and contributed to 
its intensity. Because Germany was considered the main 
culprit in starting the war and causing it to spread, the 
Versailles Treaty contained detailed provisions to secure 
complete German disarmament, The Covenant of the 
LoN also contained provisions regarding disarmament. 
Article 8 declared that the maintenance of peace required 
the reduction of national armaments. 

In 1922 the LoN decided to secure a general agree- 
ment on disarmament. A Permanent Disarmament Com- 
mittee was set up for this purpose. During the delibera- 
tions of the committee, the opposing French and British 
positions were debated at great length. The committee 
finally concluded its work in 1924 and prepared the Ge- 
neva Protocol. The protocol stated that security depended 
directly on disarmament and stipulated the acceptance of 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice to achieve this. Britain refused to ac- 
cept this protocol. 
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In 1925 the General Assembly of the LoN set up the 
Committee for Preparing Disarmament and issued invi- 
tations to a disarmament conference. Turkey participated 
in the work ofthe committee that got underway in March 
1928. In the committee the USSR proposed the elimina- 
tion of all armaments, much to the astonishment of the 
Western states, and Turkey supported this position. 

Subsequently Turkey was to support the gradual re- 
duction of armaments. The reduction was to be not in ab- 
solute terms but in relative terms. If a general reduction 
was carried out by all armies, states with relatively weak 
armies would find themselves at a disadvantage. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Turkey did not believe that a generalized elimi- 
‘nation of armaments could be realized but considered 
that it would be in its interest even if only partial success 
could be achieved. Both Turkey's resources and its mili- 
tary forces were very limited at that time, and Ankara felt 
that generalized disarmament would enhance its overall 
security. 

After long preparations the Conference on the Re- 
duction of Armaments and Disarmament opened in Ge- 
neva on 2 February 1932. The conference was under the 
control of Britain and France. Turkey proposed that upper 
limits be placed on armaments and men, with the require- 
ment that those countries exceeding the limit gradually 
reduce their forces. Turkey also introduced some radical 
ideas like the elimination of air forces, tanks, and heavy 
artillery. Factories producing armaments were to be dis- 
tributed among states and were to meet orders by produc- 
ing equal amounts for each state. In the voting, the Soviet 
proposal for eliminating all armaments was rejected as 
well as Turkey’s proposal for every country gradually to 
reduce its armaments to the same level. The conference 
concluded its work without achieving any tangible result. 


B. Turkey’s Membership 

in the League of Nations 
After its establishment following World War 1, the LoN to 
a considerable extent came under the control of Britain 
and France and tended to serve the interests of these two 
countries. 

Once the Mosul question had been disposed of, Brit- 
ain advised Turkey to become a member of the LON. This 
would signify that Turkey had become a pro-status quo 
country. But Turkey had not made any such commitment 
either at Lausanne or at subsequent negotiations. M. Ke- 
mal had once mentioned membership in the LoN in a 
speech in 1924. Under the Treaty of Lausanne, Turkey had 
agreed to recognize the competence of the LoN in certain 
areas. These were the question of Mosul in article 3/2, the 
protection of minorities in articles 42 and 44, the Mixed 


Arbitral Tribunal in article 92, and sanitary issues in ar- 
ticles 116 and 118. There were also references to the LoN in 
articles 13, 15, and 18 ofthe Straits Convention and article 4 
of the Convention Respecting the Thracian Frontiers. 

Turkey was reticent about LoN membership for a 
number of reasons. For one thing, the league was com- 
pletely under British influence on the question of Mosul 
and decided against Turkey. This created much disap- 
pointment and bitterness both among the Turkish public 
and among the leadership. The organization was regarded 
as a tool of France and Britain and its future looked uncer- 
tain, so there was no great enthusiasm to join. 

Another factor was the USSR's approach to the or- 
ganization. For long years the USSR regarded the LoN 
as the political and organizational extension of imperial- 
ism. Under the terms of the 1929 protocol extending the 
treaty of December 1925, Turkey was bound to consult the 
USSR on the subject of membership. 

In the light of developments in the international 
arena and in Turkish relations with Britain and the Soviet 
Union, Turkey started giving signs in early 1932 that it was 
ready to consider LoN membership. Turkish diplomats 
went to Geneva to examine the way in which the LoN 
operated. In 1928 minister of foreign affairs Tevfik Rüştü 
participated in the meeting of the Disarmament Commit- 
tee. He made a statement indicating Turkey's readiness to 
become a member of the LoN. At the time, the lines were 
being drawn between the revisionist and pro—status quo 
states in Europe. Since Turkey sided with the pro—status 
quo group, its membership would confirm its leanings 
and also serve as a vehicle for enhancing its security. 

As Britain sought to persuade Turkey to join the LoN, 
Turkey kept replying that it would consider membership 
only on condition of being given a permanent seat in the 
council, Only major powers had permanent seats in the 
council, so it was clear that Turkey would not be admitted 
as a member. In a statement on the subject of member- 
ship, İsmet Paşa said that the USSR would show under- 
standing if Turkish membership in the LoN came with a 
seat in the council, but a plain membership was bound to 
offend the Soviets. 

As Turkey drew closer to Britain in the early 1930s, its 
views on LON membership started to evolve. The Mosul 
question had revealed the disadvantages of nonmember- 
ship. As the balance in Europe started shifting, the USSR 
began to favor an eventual ‘Turkish membership in the 
LoN. During their trips to the USSR, İsmet Paşa and 
Tevfik Rüştü had been able to soften Moscow’s position 
vis-a-vis Turkish membership, and Turkey’s leaders even- 
tually obtained Moscow’s assent in accordance with the 
1929 protocol. 
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When the time came to join the LoN, M. Kemal 
wanted membership to be not upon Turkey's request but 
upon an invitation from the LoN, In compliance with this 
wish, the Spanish delegate proposed, with the support 
of Greece, that Turkey be invited to join the LoN, At the 
meeting of 6 July 1932 the Spanish proposal was unani- 
mously approved. During the consideration of this item, 
those who took the floor, including Greece, made state- 
ments praising Turkey and its foreign policy and dwelling 


. on the positive impact that Turkey's membership would . 
_ have on the LoN. Turkey accepted this invitation by a de- 


cree of the council of ministers on 9 July 1932. This was 
transmitted to the secretary-general of the LoN by Tevfik 
Rüştü, whereupon the General Assembly of the LoN ap- 
proved Turkey’s membership with the unanimous vote of 
its forty-three members on 18 July 1932. « 

At the time of its membership Turkey registered cer- 
tain reservations. One of these had to do with Turkey’s 
particular circumstances, while another concerned its 
relations with the USSR and commitments emanating 
from treaties, The precedent for Turkey's action was Ger- 
many, which had also registered reservations with respect 
to the restrictions imposed by the Treaty of Versailles. 
Turkey referred to the restrictions imposed by Laus- 
anne (namely, the demilitarization of the Straits). Turkey 
would participate in the sanctions foreseen in article 16 
only to the extent that they were compatible with its mili- 
tary situation. 

Turkey’s second reservation arose in the context 
of its relations with the USSR. Turkey reserved its posi- 
tion with respect to the sanctions provisions of articles 
16 and 17 and formally notified Moscow of its decision. 
If the USSR became involved in hostilities with another 
country, Turkey would not consider itself bound by these 
articles but would make its own decision regarding the 
identity of the covenant-breaking state, Turkey wanted to 
make sure that it was free to make its own decision with 
respect to participating in sanctions that might be di- 
rected against the USSR. 

In the course ofits membership, Turkey was active in 
the LoN. Two years after its admission, it placed its can- 
didacy for the seat in the council vacated by China. On 
17 September 1934 Turkey was elected to the council with 
forty-eight votes and exercised its membership from 1935 
to 1937. In 1937 minister of foreign affairs Tevfik Rüştü 
Aras presided over the work of the council. 

Turkey's active participation in the work of the LoN 
became more apparent during Italy’s occupation of Abys- 
sinia. Turkey did not hesitate in taking part in the sanc- 
tions imposed on Italy. This stand drew the criticism of 
certain circles within the country. It led to substantial 
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economic losses, given Italy’s important share in Turkey’s 
foreign trade. Turkey accepted the risk of provoking an 
Italian reaction to its policies. Turkey joined the Com- 
mittee of Five together with France, Poland, Britain, and 
Spain, set up to help Abyssinia, Turkey also provided di- 
rect aid to Abyssinia through the Turkish Red Crescent. 

The LoN was unable to prevent Italy’s occupation of 
Abyssinia or Japan’s occupation of Manchuria. Neither 
was it effective in preventing Germany from flouting the 
provisions of Versailles. But Turkey was able to make its 
mark on the activities of the world organization, and ten 
years after its establishment it had earned a good reputa- 
tion among the family of nations. This was reflected in the 
manner of its admission to the organization and its elec- 
tion to the council. 

In addition to the LoN, the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice had been set up at the Hague in 1922. 
Turkey recognized its jurisdiction in settling disputes and 
also agreed, at Lausanne and in certain bilateral concilia- 


© tion and arbitration treaties, to assign certain specific roles 


to the court. Turkey acceded to the Permanent Court's 
Charter in 1935. It accepted the court's compulsory juris- 
diction under the following conditions: (1) there must be 
reciprocity; (2) it would be for a term of five years; (3) 
the dispute and its causes must not predate Turkey's ac- 
cession; (4) the dispute must relate to the following cases 
mentioned in article 36 of the charter} (a) the interpre- 
tation of a treaty; (b) a subject connetted with interna- 
tionallaw; (c) a subject that, if determined to exist, would 
negate an international rule; (d) the nature and amount 
of reparations arising from the carrying out of an interna- 
tional commitment. 

İn addition, Turkey included in its protocol of acces- 
sion the following reservation: if an agreement or conven- 
tion to which Turkey is a party has provisions regarding 
the method of settling a dispute arising directly or indi- 
rectly from the implementation of these accords, this dis- 
pute must not be included in the four cases mentioned 
above. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice consid- 
ered some cases of interest to Turkey in the interwar years. 
It rendered ân advisory opinion in connection with the 
établi question with Greece (see "Relations with Greece" 
below) and the Mosul question with Britain. It also con- 
sidered the Bozkurt-Lotus case in 1926. 


C. The Mediterranean Security 

Conference of Nyon 
İn 1937 some merchant ships were torpedoed and sunk 
in the Aegean and Mediterranean seas. This brought un- 
certainty to maritime transport and caused tension in 
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international relations, It was suspected that Italian sub- 
marines were responsible for these acts of aggression. Se- 
curity concerns were particularly acute because some of 
the attacks occurred in the vicinity of Boreae, just off 
the Turkish coast. 

Britain and France arranged a meeting in Nyon, Swit- 
zerland, to consider measures to deal with such attacks 
and invited countries with interests in the Mediterranean 
to attend. 'The meeting began on 10 September 1937 with 
the participation of Turkey, the USSR, Romania, and 
Bulgaria. Italy, Spain, Germany, and Albania were absent. 
Articles 2 and 3 of the agreement signed at the meeting 
contained the warning that any submarines in the vicin- 
ity of a merchant ship nada attack would be fired upon, 
‘Ihe Mediterranean was divided into eastern and western 
sectors and would be patrolled by the British and French 
navies. 

Subsequently the parties met on 17 September in Ge- 
neva and extended the warning issued to submarines to 
include warships and military aircraft. Turkey was among 
the signatories of both documents. 
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Relations with the USSR 


|. THE BACKGROUND OF RELATIONS 

Turkey UE 

This was the period when the new Republican regime was 
getting established and social restructuring was taking 
place. Reconstruction in an open economic environment 
was tried in the years from 1923 to 1929 without success. 
With the advent ofthe global economic crisis in 1929, the 
country changed course to protectionist-statist industri- 
alization in the 1930s. Protectionism was introduced in 
1929, and statism came in 1932. During these years Turkey 
was receiving loans from Britain and Germany as well as 
from the USSR and was making one-half of its trade ex- 
changes with Germany, which affected the country's for- 
eign policy. Once Turkey's problems with Europe were 
settled and it had been admitted to the LoN, its relations 
with Europe developed rapidly. 

In foreign policy, the 1920s were the years when the 
problems left over from Lausanne were sorted out while 
in the 1930s the main concern was preparing for the ap- 
proaching conflict in Burope. 

In the course of its political restructuring, Turkey 
steered clear of communism and political Islam. The 
wholesale arrest of Communists between 1923 and 1929 
caused friction with the USSR. This was balanced by Tur- 
key's pro—status quo policies, which found their expres- 
sion in the dictum "Peace at home, peace in the world” 
This signified that Turkey would not be involved with 
Turkic communities outside Turkey, including those 
within the USSR. This approach helped in keeping bilat- 
eral relations on a steady course. 


The USSR 

As indicated earlier, in 1921 the USSR started losing hope 
that its revolution would merge with another Communist 
revolution in Europe. When the German uprisings were 
finally suppressed in 1923, the Soviet hopes were dashed 
for good. After these events Stalin began to build his own 
administration in the Soviet Union. He took control of 


the party and started running the state with the help of 
the secret security organizations. In this he was helped by 
Lenins absence from the administration after the attempt 
on his life in 1922 and during his long ilIness, leading up to 
his death in 1924. Stalin eliminated all opposition within 
the party from 1920 to 1928 and gradually established So- 
viet control in Central Asia. Starting in November 1923, 
Soviet foreign policy came under his full control. 

Until the mid-19208 Soviet foreign policy was focused 
on gaining the recognition of other states and establishing 
good relations with neighbors. In 1924 the USSR was rec- 
ognized by Italy, Norway, Austria, Greece, Sweden, and 
Denmark in quick succession, The Soviet-German Treaty 
was signed on 24 April 1926 and the Litvinov Protocol 
in 1928. 

Toward the end of the 1920s the USSR abandoned 
the New Economic Policy (NEP). From 1928 to 1932 it 
carried out the First Five-Year Plan, during which collec- 
tivization of farms was achieved and the rich landowners 
(the kulaks) were liguidated as a class. Through the cre- 
ation of farm machinery and tractor stations, the party's 
control over the production process was tightened. The 
five-year plan inaugurated a period of fast growth that 
would last until 1941. The system of production was trans- 
formed, and the process of converting peasants into farm 
workers was accelerated. The role and importance of the 
bureaucracy within the state apparatus increased during 
this period. In February 1934 the Seventeenth Party Con- 
gress approved and adopted the Second Five-Year Plan. 

On 16 September 1934 the USSR was admitted to the 


LON, two years after Turkey. Membership in the LoN was 
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of significance to the USSR. When the LoN first came 
into being, the Soviets had described the organization as 
a “gang of plunderers bound by a holy capitalist alliance to 
suppress the workers’ revolution” (Deutscher, p. 180). The 
USSR had come a long way from 1917 to 1934. It entered 
into negotiation with European states for the purpose of 
concluding alliances. When these negotiations proved 
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fruitless, the USSR signed a treaty of nonaggression with 
Germany to gain time and territory. 


I. COOPERATION (1923-1936) 
A. The Treaty of Friendship 

and Neutrality of 1925 
‘The first notable event in Turkey's relations with the USSR 
following Lausanne was the Treaty of Friendship and Neu- 
trality signed on 17 December 1925 in Paris by the foreign 
ministers, Dr. Tevfik Rüştü [Aras] and G. V. Chicherin. 

From Turkey’s point of view, the main reason to con- 
clude this treaty was the negative outcome of the Mosul 
"question on 16 December 1925. While the Mosul issue re- 
mained unsettled, the outbreak of the Sheikh Said upris- 
ing in February 1925 left Turkey in a very delicate situation 
both domestically and externally. At a time when Turkey's 
relations with the Western countries remained precar- 
ious, Ankara regarded the USSR as a source of support. 

‘There was a similar perception in Moscow. ‘The Lo- 
carno arrangements of 1 December 1925 assured the stabil- 
ity of Germany's western frontiers, but no provision was 
made for its eastern frontiers. Moscow perceived this as 
an anti-Soviet move. Although Western countries were 
gradually recognizing the Soviet regime, they were still 
excluding the USSR when making arrangements among 
themselves. This was causing concern in Moscow. 

In September 1924 the Soviet ambassador in Ankara, 
Iakov Z. Surits, made a proposal to İsmet Paşa to conclude 
a treaty that would develop the 1921 treaty and guide bilat- 
eral relations. But the treaty remained unsigned because 
of the ongoing negotiations between the USSR and Brit- 
ainand the unresolved Mosul question. After the Locarno 
Treaties were concluded and the Mosul question was re- 
solved, the Turkish-Soviet Treaty was signed in Paris on 17 
December 1925 and came into effect on 26 June 1926. 

The treaty consisted of three articles, three protocols, 
and one secret letter. 

Article 1: "In the event of a military attack on one of 
the contracting parties by a third state or several states, the 
other contracting power undertakes to maintain its neu- 
trality" 

Article 2: "Each contracting party undertakes to re- 
frain from any attack on the other. Each contracting party 
undertakes not to participate in any alliance or political 
agreement directed against the other contracting party 
by a third state or several states; nor shall it participate in 
any alliance or agreement directed against the other con- 
tracting party's security from land or sea by a third state 
or several states, Furthermore, each contracting party 


undertakes not to participate in any hostile act directed 
against the other contracting party by a third state or sev- 
eral states." 

Article 3: "Ihe treaty shall become effective immedi- 
ately after ratification and will remain effective for a term 
of 3 years. If one of the contracting parties does not give 
notice of its intention to terminate the treaty 6 months 
prior to the expiration of the term, the treaty will be auto- 
matically extended for another year.” 

In addition to the treaty and protocols, Commissar 
Chicherin handed over a letter to Tevfik Rüştü that was 
kept secret. The letter contained this passage: “Mr. Min- 
ister, in furtherance of the treaty signed by the two gov- 
ernments today, I would like to declare that the sincere 
friendship prevailing between the two sides since the 
signing of the 16 March 1921 treaty in Moscow shall con- 
tinue unaltered and shall remain the basis for their rela- 
tions should one of the contracting parties find itself at 
war with a third state or several states.” 

Ismail Soysal points out that the letter was a unilateral 
Soviet initiative and was designed to provide Turkey with 
some, although insufficient, assurance at a time when 
Turkey’s relations with Britain were very strained (Soysal, 
p. 265). 

The 1925 treaty was the first of its kind concluded by 
the two states. The USSR signed similar treaties with Af- 
ghanistan on 31 August 1926, Lithuania on 28 September 


. 1926, and Iran on 1 October 1927. This treaty introduced 


into international practice the system of securing neutral- 
ity and nonaggression through bilateral agreements and 
helped in strengthening peace in the Middle East (Van- 
dov, p. 69). 

In addition, the 1925 treaty was the legal and political 
determinant for the bilateral relations of the two coun- 
tries in subsequent years when it was extended in 1929, 
1931, and 1935 and also when it was denounced in 1945. 


B. The Trade Agreement of 1927 

The USSR established its first trade office in Turkey in 
1922, The status of the office as well as its Communist 
propaganda activities created problems between the two 
governments. Given that in the USSR only the state could 
engage in international trade, the personnel of the trade 
office consisted of state employees, who expected to enjoy 
diplomatic immunity. Furthermore, in February 1926 the 
USSR introduced some restrictions on the import of cer- 
tain Turkish goods. In May the port of Odessa was closed 
to imports from Turkey. This question was the main item 
on the agenda of the talks between Chicherin and Tevfik 


Rüştü when they met in Odessa in November 1926. The 





negotiations led to the signature on 11 March 1927 of the 
Agreement on Trade and Navigation. ` 

‘This agreement achieved the following results. 

1. The status of the Soviet Trade Offices in Turkey 
was clarified. Henceforth the trade representatives, their 
assistants, and the premises would enjoy diplomatic im- 
munity, Trade offices would be allowed in İstanbul, İzmir, 
Trabzon, Mersin, Erzurum, Konya, and. Eskişehir. The 
request to open offices in Kars and Artvin was turned 
down. . 

2. The parties agreed to allow goods shipped to a 
third country to transit their country without paying cus- 
toms duties. This would allow Turkish products to use the 
port of Batum in transit to their final destination outside 
the USSR. | | 

3. A ceiling was placed on the annual value of Tarkish 
products to be exported to the USSR. 

‘The agreement failed to eliminate all contentious is- 
sues between the two countries. One of the reasons for 
this was the economic difficulties that Turkey was facing 
following the 1929 economic crisis. In this period Turkey's 
trade exchanges with the USSR never exceeded 6 or 796 of 
Turkey's total trade. 


C. The 1929 Protocol 

The 1925 treaty was extended for two years by the protocol 
signed in 1929. This was an important development in the 
relations between the two countries. Before examining 
the protocol, it will be useful to review the positive and 
negative developments affecting bilateral relations. 

The most positive development was the opening of 
the new Soviet embassy building in Ankara on 29 April 
1926, followed by the signing of a protocol relating to the 
demarcation of the frontier between the two states. Al- 
though the talks between Chicherin and Tevfik Rüştü 
held in Odessa in November 1926 did not lead to a trade 
agreement immediately, the two men did have useful ex- 
changes of views on LoN membership and the political 
situation in the Balkans, Following the talks, Chicherin 
wrote a letter to M. Kemal, assuring him that the USSR 
would take no action in the Balkans that might damage 
Turkish interests in that region. After these talks, Turkey 
declared that it would not accept membership in the LoN 
unless it received a permanent seat on the council. It was 
clear that Turkey would not be given a permanent seat, so 
this declaration was an indication that Turkey would not 
become a member ofthe league. 

After this, and at the suggestion ofthe USSR, T 
was invited to the disarmament conference of the LoN 
in March 1928. The two countries acted in unison in con- 
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nection with the Kellogg-Briand Pact and the Litvinov 
Protocol. 

‘The negative developments in relations can be listed 
as follows. 

1. The signing in 1928 of the Treaty of Friendship and 
Neutrality between Turkey and Ttaly. 

2. Turkey’s agreement in 1928 with creditor Western 
countries to settle the Ottoman debts. This agreement 
embarrassed the Soviet Union, which adamantly refused 
to repay tsarist Russia's debts, 

3. The visit of the British Mediterranean fleet to 
Ístanbul on 12 October 1929 and the fleet commander's 
visit to Ankara, where he was received by M. Kemal. 

4. The wholesale arrest of Communists. 

It was against this background that the Protocol Ex- 
tending the Duration of the 1925 "Treaty was signed on 
17 December 1929 when deputy people's commissar for 
foreign affairs ofthe USSR L. M. Karahan visited Ankara. 
The protocol, which came into effect on 28 July 1930, con- 
sisted of three articles and an annexed protocol that was 
kept secret. 

Article 1: "Ihe Treaty of Friendship and Neutrality 
between the Republic of Turkey and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics concluded in Paris on 17 December 
1925is extended for a term of two years starting on the day 
o£ its expiration. However, if one of the Contracting Par- 
ties does not give notice ofits wish to terminate the Treaty 
6 months prior to the expiration of the 2-year term, the 
‘Treaty shall be automatically extended for a new term of 
1year” 

Article 2: “Each party declares that it has entered into 
no agreement, other than those made public, with a direct 
neighbor, by land or sea, ofthe other party. Each party un- 
dertakes not to enter into any negotiation that would lead 
to a political agreement with states that are direct neigh- 
bors, by land or sea, of the other party without inform- 
ing it and further undertakes not to enter into such agree- 
ments without the approval of the other party? 

İn the secret annexed protocol, the neighbors of Tur- 
key and the USSR were listed, so as to leave no room for 
doubt, 


The neighbors of the Republic of Turkey: Iran, 
Iraq, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, the British Empire, 
and the authority acting on behalf of Syria 
[meaning France]; 

The neighbors ofthe Union ofSoviet Social- 
ist Republics: Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongo- 
lia, Japan, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Romania, and the British Empire. 
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The 1929 protocol was seen by some as bringing Turk- 
ish foreign policy under the sway of the USSR to a very 
considerable extent (Soysal, p. 266), based on the need 
to seek prior approval before concluding an agreement 
with a neighbor. But it should not be forgotten that the 
undertaking was reciprocal. Those who held this view also 
emphasized that during the 1930s Turkish foreign policy 
was able to shift from its fixation with the USSR and start 
improving íts relations with the Western states. 

Another view is that, whereas Turkey lived up to its 
commitments as provided in the protocol, the USSR failed 
to consult Turkey when concluding a Mutual Assistance 
Treaty with France in 1935 or when it entered into alliance 
talks with Bulgaria in 1940. This view is well founded, be- 
cause these states were listed among the neighbors. If the 
USSR had sought Turkish approval in 1935 and 1940, it 
would have deprived Turkey of any cause for complaint. 
When Turkey was signing a pact with France and Britain 
in October 1939, it gave prior notice to the USSR and even 
sought amendments in the document to secure Soviet 
consent. 

To summarize, it can be said that the 1929 protocol 
was an indication of how close Turkish-Soviet relations 
were in the early 1930s. 


D. Relations in the First Half of the 1930s 

In the 1930s the relations between the two states were 
based on cooperation. This was in réaction to develop- 
ments in the international environment. In examining 
Turkish-Soviet relations, some claimed that Turkish for- 
eign policy had become subservient to the USSR through 
the 1929 protocol, while others considered that in the 
1930s, and especially after Turkey joined the LoN in 1932, 
a balance had been struck in relations. Such a balance was 
made possible because of the rivalry between the USSR 
and the Western states. Turkey's problems with the West 
were now resolved, and the status-quo powers were seek- 
ing to block the possibility of Turkey moving toward the 
revisionist camp. As regards bilateral relations, they repre- 
sented neither "dependency" in 1929 nor "balance" in the 
19308. The best characterization of the relations up to the 
mid-1930s is to describe them as based on “cooperation.” 


Protocol to Limit Naval Forces 

In 1930 minister of foreign affairs Tevfik Rüştü paid a visit 
to the USSR, which resulted in the joint declaration of 
3 October 1930. Subsequently, on 17 March 1931, Ambas- 
sador Surits and Tevfik Rüştü signed two protocols in 
Ankara. These were the Protocol to Limit Naval Strength 
in the Black Sea and Adjacent Seas and the protocol that 


extended the 1925 treaty by five years, The first protocol 
was described as an integral part of the 1929 protocol. 
It provided that "[e]ach High Contracting Party shall 
refrain from laying the keel of any warship that would 
strengthen its navy in the Black Sea and adjacent seas; nor 
shall it place orders for the construction of such a vessel in 
foreign shipyards nor take any other measure that would 
result in raising the present-day strength ofits naval forces 
in these seas without informing the other Contracting 
Party 6 months in advance.” 

The protocol related to navies came into effect on 
22, July 1931. The protocol extending the 1925 treaty was 
approved on 3o October 1931 during Litvinov's visit to 
Turkey. 


Prime Minister İsmet Paşa's Visit to the USSR 

Prime minister İsmet Paga visited the USSR from 25 April 
to 10 May 1932. During this visit he traveled to the cities 
of Odessa, Moscow, Leningrad, and Kharkov. In his talks 
with Soviet officials, he took up the following subjects. 

1. Expansion of cultural cooperation. 

2. Cooperation in the international arena. Turkey in- 
formed the USSR about its Balkan policies and secured 
Soviet consent to its wish to become a member of the 
LoN. 

3. Cooperation among countries with differing politi- 
cal systems. 

_ 4. The granting of Soviet loans to Turkey. The inter- 
est-free loans would amount to $8 million and would be 
repaid over twenty years with agricultural products. The 
factories to be built with the loans would be supported 
with Soviet technology and experts. 

Ibis visit is significant because Turkey persuaded the 
USSR regarding its membership of the LoN. It was after 
this visit that Turkey joined the league on 18 July 1932, re- 
serving its position with regard to the USSR, In connec- 
tion with article 16 of the Covenant regulating sanctions, 
Turkey notified the LoN that it would not participate in 
the sanctions that might be applied by third states against 
the USSR ifthe USSR was not the aggressor. 

Some have expressed the view that Turkey's mem- 
bership in the LoN resulted in the deterioration of bi- 
lateral relations with the Soviet Union. This view can be 
refuted by recalling that Turkey's membership in the LoN 
was with the consent of the USSR, as Tevfik Rüştü him- 
self pointed out. It should be recalled that when the USSR 
finally became a member in 1934 the two countries con- 
tinued their cooperation within the LoN. 

The visit is also significant because ofthe Soviet loan. 
As Turkey adopted the statist model for its economic de- 











velopment, Soviet experts made a major contribution to 
the preparation of Turkey's First Five-Year Industrializa- 
tion Plan. The loan covered a third of the cost of the plan. 
The protocol for the loan and the technical assistance was 
signed in Ankara on 21 January 1934. With this support, 
the Kayseri and Nazilli textile mills were opened in 1934 
and 1935. The Soviet loan also served as a precedent for 
the loans on favorable terms that would be extended to 


Turkey in the late 1930s by Britain and Germany to eam' 


Ankara’s friendship and support. 
During the visit İsmet Paşa was at the Kremlin to fol- 
low the 1 May celebrations along with the Soviet leader- 


ship, a far cry from the low point reached by Turkish- 


Soviet relations during the Cold War. 


A year later, during the celebration of the tenth anni- - 


versary of the Turkish Republic, İsmet Paga's visit would 


be reciprocated by:the USSR. Although not at the level . 


of prime minister, a large Soviet delegation headed by the 
commissar for defense and the navy, Gen. K.Y. Voroshi- 
lov, came to Turkey to underline, once again, the support 
ofthe USSR for the new Turkish state. 

In September 1934 a meeting between Stalin and 
Atatürk at Sochi was contemplated. This was of some sig- 
nificance, because Atatürk had never left the country after 
becoming president. It was envisaged that on the occa- 
sion of this visit the 1925 treaty would be extended for ten 
years. But this visit never took place. The 1925 treaty was 
extended through a protocol signed on 7 November 1935. 

To summarize, the relations between the Turkey and 
the USSR states in the first half of the 1930s were on the 
basis of close and friendly cooperation: 

1. Arrangements regarding navigation in the Straits: 
in January 1930 the USSR transferred some units of its 
Baltic Fleet to the Black Sea through the Straits. No prior 
permission was sought from the Straits Commission for 
this transfer. Although Romania applied to the commis- 
sion to express its opposition, it was not able to obtain 
satisfaction. 

2. Cooperation in the international arena and within 
the LoN: at the Geneva Disarmament Conference that 
met in February 1932, Turkey supported the USSR. Tur- 
key became a party to the agreement on the definition of 
aggression signed in July 1933, and the Balkan Pact was 
signed after consultations with the USSR. When the ne- 
gotiations were in progress in Belgrade in January 1934, 
the USSR asked for the inclusion of an article in the an- 
nexed protocol This is known as the Litvinov formula. 
In line with this formula, Turkey signed the Balkan Pact 
with the following reservation: “The Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has made the following communication to 
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the Russian Commissar for Foreign Affairs: On behalf of 
the Republic of Turkey, I have the honor to declare that 
Turkey shall not participate in any action directed against 
the Soviet Union" 

3. In the economic sphere: as indicated above, the $8 
million loan extended by the USSR to Turkey played a 


major role in Turkish economic development and helped 


in attracting similar loans from Western states. 


Hn. THE PARTING OF WAYS (1 936-1 939) 
A. The Montreux Conference 


In line with changes in the international scene, Turkey 


started canvassing in the early 1930s to secure the revision 
of the regime of the Straits set up at Lausanne. The ques- 


-. tion was raised in an international platform for the first 


time by the minister of foreign affairs on 23 May 1933 at 
the Disarmament Conference meeting in London. The 
question was also raised in the LoN in connection with 
the reintroduction of conscription by Germany in April 
1935 and when the issue of measures to be taken against 
Italy was being discussed in November 1935. Bilateral talks 
were also conducted with the USSR and Britain. When 
Voroshilov came to Ankara in 1933, one of the important 


jagenda items was the regime of the Straits. Before the 


Montreux Conference the secretary-general of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, Numan Menemencioğlu, went 
to Moscow on 1 May 1936 to exchange views with Soviet 
officials, 

On u April 1936 Turkey sent notes to the interested 
states to inform them of its wish to make changes in the 
regime of the Straits and invited them to attend a confer- 
ence to discuss the issue. 

Along with the other states, the USSR responded 
positively to Turkey's invitation on 16 April, The USSR 
was also unhappy with the regime established at Laus- 
anne and was in favor of revisions being made. At the con- 
ference the USSR wanted the Straits to be closed to the 
warships of non-Black Sea states, while it called for free 
navigation through the Straits for warships belonging to 
littoral states. It also supported the Turkish request to re- 
fortify the Straits and declared its readiness to provide the 
necessary arms for this purpose. But this Soviet proposal 
was not accepted. Eventually, the Straits Convention of 
Montreux was signed on 22 July 1936. 

After the convention was signed, the USSR proposed 
at the meeting of the General Assembly of the LoN in 
October 1936 that the USSR and Turkey enter into an al- 
liance. At that time, the USSR's concern was over which 
country would carry out the fortification of the Straits. 
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The USSR wanted to be entrusted with the fortification 
job, It also wanted Turkey to undertake to prevent the 
passage of a force that might attack the USSR through the 
Black Sea, Turkey asked the USSR to make a commitment 
to come to Turkey’s assistance in the event of an attack 
from the Mediterranean with forces commensurate with 
the level of the attacker's forces. The Soviets refused to 
make such a commitment and proposed that the question 
be negotiated in Moscow. At this point Turkey informed 
Britain about the Soviet proposal. Britain declared that 
any alliance that would go against Montreux would nul- 
lify the convention, while an alliance that complied with 
the terms of Montreux would be superfluous. 

“The USSR claimed that the negotiations had failed 
because of Britain's meddling. On 19 November Litvinov 
bluntly told ambassador Zekai Apaydın: "It looks like you 
are awaiting another state's approval and can say nothing 
in the meantime" (Türkiye Dış Politikasında so Yıl, p. 141). 
This development strained relations. It was not just Brit- 
ains advice that was keeping Turkey from concluding an 
alliance with the USSR. There were also economic rea- 
sons. Turkey did not consider such a course to be in its 
interest without a package of economic aid. İnönü made 
these remarks: “At present, our economic relations de- 
pend on the German market. If these relations were to be 
destabilized for any reason, we would suffer grievously.” 
Although the idea of a meeting between Atatürk and Sta- 
lin was raised once again to relieve the tension, the meet- 
ing never took place. Finally, Tevfik Rüştü Aras went to 
Moscow on 13 July 1937. The agenda included the expan- 
sionist policies of Germany and Italy and the situation in 
the Middle East. The Sadabad Pact had been signed on 8 
July. The Turkish delegation was not received well in Mos- 
cow; nor was it able to get an audience with Stalin. On 
16 July a joint communiqué was issued, which purported 
to give third states the message that bilateral cooperation 
was continuing. After Montreux, bilateral relations were 
no longer that warm. 


B. Preparations for War 

In the final years of the 1930s Turkey and the USSR, like 
other countries, were getting ready for the approaching 
war. This situation affected bilateral relations. With the 
visit of Minister of Foreign Affairs Saracoglu to Moscow 
in September 1939, the relations between the two coun- 
tries entered a new phase. 


Turkey's Preparations 
Atatürk gave a warning of the approaching conflict when 
he declared: “At the end of this war, the conditions of the 


world and existing balances will be totally transformed. 
The slightest error on our part could land us in troubles 
worse than the ones we went through during the period 
of the armistice [1918—23 |" (Aydemir, p. 87). Turkey took 
the following steps to prepare for the war that seemed 
inevitable. 

1. The first initiative was to secure the revision of the 
Convention ofthe Straits at Montreux. This allowed Tur- 
key to ensure the safety of what it considered to be its soft 
underbelly. 

2.1n1937 the sinking of merchant vessels in the Medi- 
terranean by pirate submarines created concern. On 17 
and 19 August two Spanish republican ships were torpe- 
doed off the approaches of the Dardanelles. When the 
Turkish press reported that the ships had been sunk by 
Soviet submarines, relations became strained. On 10 Sep- 
tember 1937 a conference was convened in Nyon, Switzer- 
land, to consider the question of ensuring security in the 
Mediterranean. The participating countries were Britain, 
France, Turkey, the USSR, Romania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and Egypt. The members of the Balkan Pact 
took an anti-USSR stand at the conference. It ended with 
a decision to tighten security in the Mediterranean. 'The 
idea of Turkey and the USSR jointly patrolling the north- 
ern Aegean Sea was not adopted, because it was felt that 
this might drag Turkey into war with Italy. Atatürk held 
the view that Turkey would consider it a duty to com$ to 
the assistance of Britain and France, while Prime Minis- 
ter İnönü held that such a course could force Turkey into 
war and should be avoided. This difference was one ofthe 
reasons why İnönü was replaced by Celal Bayar as prime 
minister. 

3. Turkey sought to insure itself by seeking alliances. 
Some of these efforts achieved results, while others came 
to nothing. (a) When Tevfik Rüştü Aras went to Milan in 
February 1937 to hold talks with Italian leaders, this led 
to misgivings in the USSR. (b) On 23 June 1939 the joint 
declaration with France was issued. (c) Following on the 
cooperation established with Britain at the Montreux 
Conference, the contract for the fortification ofthe Straits 
was awarded to that country, with the job of supervising 
the construction going to Germany. Britain also received 
the contract for the construction of the Karabük Iron and 
Steelworks. After the signing of the Sadabad Pact, Britain 
extended Turkey a loan in the amount of £3 million. A 
further British loan of £16 million was extended to Tur- 
key on 27 May 1938. (d) At the end of the 1930s Germany 
had become Turkey's principal trading partner. In 1938 
Germany' loans to Turkey amounted to 87 million TL 
(at the time the lira was roughly on a par with the dollar). 





Ta 


This sum amounted to 4896 of Turkey's total foreign debt 
stock. On 8 October 1938 Turkey signed an agreement 
with Germany for a loan of 150 million marks. 

4. With the settlement ofthe Hatay question, another 
problem dating from Lausanne had been resolved. 


The USSR's Preparations 
In the USSR under Stalin all opposition had been effec- 


tively silenced. In 1936 a new Constitution was adopted, 


which put into practice the principle of “socialism in a 
single country.’ The purges within the party were designed 
to impose this policy, while the purges in the army were 
part of the preparations for war. ‘The generals of the Red 
Army who had carried out the revolution were replaced 
by a younger generation of energetic officers who could 
take charge of the battlefield in the approaching war. 

After Japan's invasion of Manchuria in 1931, the USSR 
felt itself under threat from the East and later in the 1930s 
from the West and took appropriate steps to deal with 
these threats. 


1. In 1934 the USSR obtained membership in the 


LoN. 

2. At Montreux in 1936 and later at bilateral talks, it 
sought to revise the security arrangements in the Straits 
to its advantage. Moscow considered this important to 
strengthen the security ofits southern flank. 

3. In preparation for war, the USSR reduced the 
number of its foreign trade offices and consulates, In this 
context, the Soviets closed their consulates in Izmir and 
Kars, while Turkey closed its consulates in Odessa, Baku, 
Yerevan, and Leninakan. The Soviet Union maintained its 
consulate in Istanbul, while Turkey kept its consulate in 
Batum. 

4. Another sign of change in Soviet foreign policy was 
the replacement of Litvinov, who was Jewish, with V. M. 
Molotov. This was done to give satisfaction to Germany. 

5. On 23 August 1939 the USSR signed a Nonaggres- 
sion Pact with Germany. Soviet attempts to establish co- 
operation with the Western countries proved fruitless, and 
through this pact Moscow sought to preempt the Western 
policy of inciting Germany's fascism to attack the USSR. 
At the same time, it reached an agreement with Germany 
for the partition of Poland, thus gaining space and time in 
case of conflict. The pact also served to alleviate the pres- 
sures arising from the feeling of being hemmed in on two 
fronts. 


The Saracoğlu Mission — . 
As World War II got underway, the last high-level contact 
between Turkey and the USSR occurred during the visit 
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of minister of foreign affairs Sükrü Saracoglu to Moscow. 
Saracoğlu arrived in Moscow on 25 September and stayed 
on for twenty-three days. He held four meetings with his 
Soviet counterpart, atwhich the treaty initialed by Turkey, 
Britain, and France, the Soviet-German rapprochement, 
and the status of the Straits were discussed at length. The 
meetings ended with no agreement. 

As a result, the initiative undertaken on 15 April 1939 
aimed at concluding a Mutual Assistance Pact between 
Turkey and the Soviet Union ended in failure on 16 Oc- 
tober. l 

_ This failure did not upset the USSR. Turkey was able 
to maintain its nonbelligerent státus and, according to the 
Montreux Straits Convention, could exclude the warships 
of belligerent states when it was not at war. 

In 1919 Moscow and Ankara found themselves con- 
fronted by a common foe in the form of Western impe- 
rialism, These circumstances resulted in a perception of 
shared destiny, which led the way to cooperation from 
1923 on. Starting in 1936, the preparations for war changed 
the foreign policy priorities of the two countries, Rela- 
tions deteriorated rapidly after the war. 

At this point, it should be emphasized that the de- 
terioration of relations cannot be attributed exclusively 
to the Soviet demand for bases in the Straits. The USSR 
had already proposed at Montreux in 1936 a separate ar- 
rangement between the two states and in 1939 openly 
asked for revisions in the Montreux Convention. As will 
be seen below, the demands of 1945 should be considered 
a repeat of the 1936 and 1939 demands, but in completely 
transformed circumstances when the Soviet Union had 
emerged victorious from tbe war and held sway over East- 
ern Europe. The USSR was also acting in line with war- 
time decisions taken at Yalta with Britain and the U.S. The 
Soviet demands, coming ata time when the Cold War was 
in its initial stages, had an extremely negative effect on bi- 
lateral relations. 
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t. RELATIONS AT THE 
LAUSANNE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Shortly after the Turkish army retook İzmir, the Allies met l 
in Paris on 21-22 September 1922 and reappraised the situ- 


ation. On 23 September a joint note was sent to Mustafa 
Kemal, in which they proposed a conference to be con- 
vened in Venice to discuss the conditions for peace be- 
tween Turkey on the one hand and the Allies and Greece 
on the other. The Ankara government had İzmir in mind 
as the venue for such a conference, The change of govern- 
mentin Britain accelerated the peace process. Prime min- 
ister Lloyd George, who had given his unconditional sup- 
portto Greece duringthe Anatolian war, resigned and was 
replaced by Bonar Law. The new foreigi) secretary, Lord 
Curzon, was eager to get the peace confdrence in motion 
without any delay to satisfy the British public’s yearning 
for peace. As soon as the Mudanya Armistice was signed 
on 27 October 1922, Britain, France, and Italy handed the 
İstanbul representative of the TGNA a note verbale, pro- 
posing the convening of a peace conference in Lausanne 
on 13 November, 

‘The proposal was conveyed to the İstanbul govern- 
ment as well. Ankara was as much in need of peace as the 
Allies were and accepted the offer on 3o September, sug- 
gesting İzmir as a venue for ease of communications. 


A. Turkey and Greece on the Eve of Lausanne 
In the brief consisting of fourteen articles given to the 
Ankara delegation leaving for Lausanne, the following ar- 
ticles dealt with Greece. 

1. The islands: the delegation will adopt a position 
depending on how the negotiations develop. Islands in 
close proximity to the Turkish coast shall be claimed; and 
if the claim meets opposition, instructions will be sought 
from Ankara (paragraph 4). 

2. The Thracian frontier: the delegation shall strive to 
obtain the 1914 frontier (paragraph s). 


3. Western Thrace: reference shall be made to the Na- 
tional Pact (paragraph 6). 

4. Minorities: the aim shall be the exchange of minor- 
ities (paragraph 9). E 


5. Ottoman debts: debts are to be shared out among . 


the states breaking away from the Ottoman Empire, with 
reparations to be received from Greece to be set aside 
for the payment of annuities. If this cannot be obtained, 
a grace period of twenty years shall be sought (para- 
graph 10). 

On the eve of Lausanne, the political situation in 
Athens was very different from the situation prevailing 
in Ankara. As the Greek army evacuated Anatolia, about 
a million Anatolian Greeks had fled to Greece. This 
amounted to roughly one-fourth of Greece’s population 
at the time, and there was no strong government to cope 
with the economic and social turmoil caused by an influx 
of this magnitude. The Greek military units that sought 
refuge in the islands of Chios and Lesbos after the disaster 
of Asia Minor (Mikrasiatiki Katastrofi) had mutinied on 
10-23 September under the leadership of a revolutionary 
committee. The declaration of the revolutionary commit- 
tee bearing the signature of Stylianos Gonatas reached 
Athens on 26 September. The declaration called for the 
abdication of the king and the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment. King Constantine abdicated in favor of his son on 
that day, and parliament was dissolved. The revolutionary 
committee had effectively seized power. After King Con- 
stantine left the country on 30 September, a group of sym- 
pathizers of Elefterios Venizelos intent on getting rid of 
monarchist opponents started legal proceedings against 
those allegedly responsible for the defeat in Anatolia. 
On 28 November six politicians and officers were found 
guilty of treason and condemned to death, while another 
two officers received life sentences. The political scene in 
Athens had been temporarily purged of monarchists, but 
the division of Greek society into two camps consisting of 
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monarchists and supporters of Venizelos would continue 
to destabilize the country for many years. 

‘The revolutionary officers acting on behalf of Veni- 
zelos suppressed the opposition and allowed him to take 
charge of the country's foreign policy. The revolution- 
ary committee sent a cable to Venizelos, who was living 
in Paris at the time, and asked him to take charge of the 
Greek delegation at the Lausanne Peace Conference. 
Venizelos was to represent Greece at Lausanne, along with 
Dimitrios Kaklamanos. Unlike other delegates, Venizelos 
had been empowered to discuss and sign any document 
at his discretion on behalf of Greece. A weak government 
was thus represented by a strong delegate empowered to 
‘decide on questions bearing on Greece's future. Having 
signed the Lausanne documents as the sole authority for 
Greece, Venizelos was to remain loyal to its spirit and be- 
come the architect of the Turkish-Greek rapprochement 
ofthe 1930s during his term as prime minister. 


B. The Basic Questions 
at Lausanne and Their Settlement 

The Lausanne Peace Conference was inaugurated on 20 
November 1922. The Turkish-Greek questions considered 
at the conference can be grouped under three basic head- 
ings: (1) territorial questions and frontiers; (2) humani- 
tarian questions; and (3) financial questions and repara- 
tions. 


1. Territorial Questions and Frontiers 

The territorial questions and frontiers between Turkey 
and Greece were taken up in the first committee under 
two parts: Thrace and the northern Aegean islands. 


The Frontier in Thrace 
When the committee took up the frontier in Thrace at its 
meeting of 22 November, İsmet Paşa presented Turkey's 
position regarding Eastern and Western ‘Thrace in two 
parts. 

(a) The frontier of Eastern Thrace from the Black 
Sea to the mouth of the Meriç River on the Aegean Sea 
shall be the line drawn at the İstanbul Treaty of 1913 be- 
tween Bulgaria and the Ottoman Empire following the 
Balkan Wars. Consequently, the portion of the İstanbul- 
Edirne railroad west of the Meriç River consisting of the 
Kuleliburgaz-Mustafa Paşa section and Karaağaç must 
remain in Turkey. 

(b) A plebiscite should be held in Western Thrace to 
determine its future. 

Venizelos, with the support of the Allies, put forward 
the Greek position on these issues. 


(a) The frontier between Greece and Turkey in 
Thrace shall be the Meriç River. 

(b) Turkey can have no claim on Western Thrace. 

Turkey understood at the outset of the Lausanne 
Conference that it would not be possible for the Allies 
to agree to Turkey's views on Western Thrace, which had 
been lost in 1913. Hence Turkey agreed to the frontier be- 
ing drawn along the course of the Meriç River, on condi- 
tion that the frontier region be demilitarized. 

Article 2 of the Treaty of Lausanne provided that the 
frontier between Turkey and Greece would be the course 
of the Meric River. The convention respecting the Thra- 
cian frontier signed at Lausanne stipulated that Turkey's 
frontiers with Bulgaria and Greece would be demilita- 
rized on both sides of the frontier up to a depth of thirty 
kilometers. As we shall see below, this arrangement was 
invalidated in 1938. 


Islands of the Northern Aegean Sea 

Turkey maintained that the islands were bound to Anato- 
lia and were important from the point of view of Anatolia's 
security and stability. The islands were divided into two 
categories by the Turkish delegation. 

(a) Those islands within the territorial waters of Tur- 
key should be under Turkish sovereignty as a matter of 
legal imperative in addition to congiderations of geogra- 
phy and security. 

(b) As regards the larger islands: 

(i) İmroz (Imbros) and Bozcaada (Tenedos) 
were left under Turkish sovereignty by the joint note of 
the major powers dated 14 February 1914. Consequently, 
there was no need to discuss the status of theseislands. 

(ii) Semadirek (Samothrace) should, by right, stay 
under Turkish sovereignty because of its proximity to the 
Turkish coast and to the entrance of the Dardanelles. 

(iii) Although the major powers had awarded 
Limni (Lemnos), Midilli (Lesbos), Sakız (Chios), Sisam 
(Samos), and Nikarya (Nicaria) to Greece, Turkey could 
not accept this decision. 

Turkey recalled that recent events had proven that 
a Greece driven by imperialist ambitions could use the 
islands to threaten Anatolia. Turkey held the view that 
to ensure peace it was essential that these islands be de- 
militarized and that their sovereignty not pass to Greece. 
Instead the islands of the northern Aegean Sea should be 
made a neutral and independent entity. 

In the Greek view, the islands that had been under 
Greek sovereignty for some time should not be in the 
same category as the islands whose fate had not been de- 
cided by a treaty. Greece held that Turkish sovereignty 








over these islands, including İmroz and Bozcaada, could 
not be maintained on the following grounds. 

(a) Most of these islands have populations that are 
almost exclusively Greek. l 

(b) In the last military operation Greece dispatched 
its troops to İzmir directly from the Greek mainland and 
did not use the islands as a stepping stone. Consequently, 
Greek possession of these islands would constitute no di- 
rect threat to Anatolia. 

Speaking on behalf of the Allies, Lord Curzon re- 
plied to Turkey by pointing out that the Cretan precedent 
showed that autonomy for the islands was not the solu- 
tion. He proposed that the status of İmroz, Bozcaada, and 
Samothrace be discussed in conjunction with the ques- 
tion of the Straits and that the question of the demilitar- 
ization of the remaining islands be referred to military 
experts. i; DAMES ee 
At the meeting held on 29 November, the conference 
considered the report of the military experts. The report 


included Lemnos among the islands controlling the ap- 


proaches of the Dardanelles and called for its status to be 
determined in conjunction with the status of the Straits. 
The proposal of the military committee to demilitarize 
the northern Aegean islands was approved. 
Articles 12-14 of the Peace Treaty of Lausanne made 
the following provisions for the northern Aegean islands. 
Article 12: 


The decision taken on the 13th February, 1914, 
by the Conference of London, in virtue of Ar- 
ticles 5 of the Treaty of London of the 17th-3oth 
May, 1913, and 15 of the Treaty of Athens of the 
ist-14th November 1913, which decision was 
communicated to the Greek Government on the 
13th February, 1914, regarding the sovereignty of 
Greece over the islands of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, other than the islands of Imbros, Tene- 
dos and Rabbit Islands, particularly the islands 
of Lemnos, Samothrace, Mytilene, Chios, Samos 
and Nikaria, is confirmed, subject to the provi- 
sions of the present Treaty respecting the islands 
placed under the sovereignty of Italy which form 
the subject of Article 15. 

Except where a provision to the contrary 
is contained in the present Treaty, the islands 
situated at less than three miles from the Asiatic 
coast remain under Turkish sovereignty. 


As a consequence of this article, Lemnos, Samo- 
thrace, Mytilene, Chios, Samos, and Nicaria and the 
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lesser islands ofthe eastern Mediterranean are awarded to 
Greece, Although the article's language is not very clear, 
the six islands awarded to Greece are demilitarized by vir- 
tue of the provisions of the treaties mentioned in the ar- 
ticle. Lemnos and Samothrace are also explicitly demilita- 
rized by virtue of article 4 of the Convention ofthe Straits. 
Article 13 makes a concession to Turkey by explicitly 
demilitarizing those islands situated in close proximity 
to the Anatolian coast (Mytilene, Chios, Samos, and Ni- 
karia). This article stipulates: l 


(1) No naval base and no fortification will be es- 
tablished in the said islands. 

(2) Greek military aircraft will be forbidden to 
fly over the territory of the Anatolian coast. Re- 
ciprocally, the Turkish Government will forbid 
their military aircraft to fly over the said islands. 
(3) The Greek military forces in the said islands 
will be limited to the normal contingent called 
up for military service, which can be trained on 
the spot, as well as to a force of gendarmerie and 
police in proportion to the force of gendarmerie 
and police existing in the whole of the Greek 
territory. 


As article 13 makes a concession to Turkey, so article 
14 does the same for Greece, "Ihe islands of Imbros and 
Tenedos, remaining under Turkish sovereignty, shall en- 
joy a special administrative organization composed oflo- 
cal elements and furnishing every guarantee for the native 
non-Moslem population in so far as concerns local admin- 
istration and the protection of person and property. The 
maintenance of order will be assured therein by a police 
force recruited from amongst the local population by the 
local administration above provided for and placed under 
its orders." This article not only exempts the local popula- 
tion from the exchange of populations but, in addition to 
the exemption enjoyed by the other "established" (établi) 
persons under the exchange of populations convention 
of 3o January 1923, provides them with the right to set up 
their own special administration. İmroz and Bozcaada, 
along with Lemnos and Samothrace, were demilitarized 
under article 4 of the Lausanne Straits Convention. 'This 
restriction would come to an end for İmroz and Bozcaada 
in the 1936 Montreux Straits Convention. Greece claimed 
that this also applied to the demilitarization of Lemnos 
and Samothrace. 

In the course of the deliberations, a proposal was 
made to appoint an LoN official to oversee the imple- 
mentation of article 14, but Turkey rejected this proposal. 
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The local administration foreseen for the islands never 
materialized. 


2. Humanitarian Questions 

The humanitarian questions between Turkey and Greece 
at Lausanne were related to the exchange of populations 
and the patriarchate. 


a. The Exchange of Populations 

The Turkish delegation went to Lausanne with the inten- 
tion of securing the acceptance ofthe Turkish nation-state 
by the international community. It had binding instruc- 
tions to conduct its negotiations with the objective of ob- 
‘taining an exchange of populations that would involve the 
Orthodox Greeks of Turkey and the Muslims of Greece. 

During the retreat of the Greek armed forces from 
Anatolia and Thrace, around 1 million ethnic Greeks had 
already migrated to Greece; but there still remained an 
important Greek presence in Istanbul, then under Allied 
control. The Turkish delegation wanted to involve as many 
people as possible in the exchange in order to prevent a re- 
currence of the foreign meddling that went on throughout 
the nineteenth century and also because a homogeneous 
population was considered essential for a nation-state. 
Greece was under the heavy burden of serious economic 
and social problems, however, as it struggled to cope with 
a million displaced persons. Therefore Greece sought to 
restrict the exchange, to avoid having to cope with the ex- 
tra economic, social, and political burdens that would be 
imposed on it by a new wave of mostly better-off people 
from the Greek bourgeoisie of İstanbul. It also wanted to 
avoid having to abandon for good a city that over the cen- 
turies had been regarded as the ideological and cultural 
center of Hellenism. 

The Turkish delegation was uneasy about the pos- 
sible reaction ofthe Allies to its wish to seean all-inclusive 
exchange, but the question was raised unexpectedly by 
the Allies themselves at the meeting of the first commit- 
tee held on 1 December 1922, when the question of the 
repatriation of prisoners of war was being discussed. At 
that meeting Lord Curzon invited Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
the LoN's expert on refugee questions in the Middle East, 
to take the floor. Dr. Nansen started by depicting the dif- 
ficult conditions of the refugees and recommended that 
a solution be found through an agreement between the 
two countries to relieve the burden on their economies. 
He explained that once the legal situation of these people 
had been clarified, they could be resettled quickly. This 


. was essential for them to be able to sow their fields so that 


they could become productive and self-sufficient by the 


following year. He concluded by noting that his contacts 
with the two governments had revealed that both were in 
favor of an exchange of populations. 

Dr. Nansen’s views came as a surprise to the Turkish 
delegates, who were delighted with his recommendations. 
The Turks had come with strict instructions and were 
uneasy about how the Allies would react to their stance. 
When they heard the Allied position as expressed by Dr. 
Nansen, Rıza Nur exclaimed: “This is a godsend!” After 
Dr. Nansen, İsmet Paşa took the floor and demanded that 
the exchange be compulsory and include all of the ethnic 
Greeks, including those of İzmir and İstanbul. The goal, 
though it went unmentioned, was to create an indepen- 
dent, homogeneous "Turkish nation-state that could en- 
gage in active nation building. The biggest impediment 
to achieving this objective was the presence of the ethnic 
Greeks, the largest Christian community in the country. If 
the objective of drastically reducing their numbers could 
be achieved, the justification—or pretext—for interfering 
in the country's internal affairs would be removed, and 
Greek irredentists would be blocked from carrying out 
their designs. 

Venizelos agreed to the question being considered 
by a subcommittee. His position was that the exchange 
should be on a voluntary basis and should exclude the 
Greeks of istanbul. As a matter of fact, Greece needed 
such an exchange as much as Turkey did. It had been 
forced to admit 1 million refugees and needed empty land 
to resettle these people. After the exchange, there would 
be enough homes and farms vacated by the departing 
ethnic Turks to allow relatively painless resettlement. His 
reasons for insisting on the exchange being carried out 
on a voluntary basis and not including İstanbul's Greeks 
were obvious. (a) A new wave of refugees would pose ad- 
ditional problems for the Greek economy. Venizelos in- 
dicated that Greece could not bear the additional burden 
and would be forced to ask the U.S. to increase the immi- 
gration quota for Greece. This was a veiled threat directed 
at the U.S. (b) It would be a tremendous disappointment 
to the Greek nation, nurtured for years with the dreams of 
the Megali Idea, to see the Greeks of İstanbul departing 
from their ancestral homes. (c) If İstanbul lost its ethnic 
Greek population, the patriarchate would be left without 
its flock; this would force it to move, creating all sorts of 
conflicts with the national Greek Orthodox Church. 

Speaking on behalf of the Allies, Lord Curzon de- 
clared that the only way to end the question of minorities 
in the Near East was to accept the principle of compulsory 
exchange of populations but that further consideration 
of the special circumstances of the Muslims of Western 


‘Thrace and the ethnic Greeks of İstanbul would be neces- 
sary. He added that the commerce of the Western coun- 
tries would be seriously disrupted if the İstanbul Greeks 
were forced to leave, which would also have negative ef- 
fects on Turkey's economy. 

Eventually it was decided to establish a subcommit- 
tee to consider the exchange of interned civilians and 


prisoners of war as well as the exchange of populations. As _ 


a result of the deliberations at the subcommittee, agree- 
ments were reached on both questions. The documents 
were signed on 3o January 1923, six months before the 
Lausanne Treaty itself was signed. 


The Agreement between Greece and Turkey 
respecting the Reciprocal Restitution of Interned 
Civilians and the Exchange of Prisoners of War 
During the deliberations at the subcommittee the Turk- 
ish delegation declared that the Greek army carried away 
4,000 civilian Turks asit retreated from Anatolia, whereas 
the Turkish side had no civilian Greeks under detention. 
‘Ihe Turkish delegation wanted these civilians to be re- 
leased and repatriated right away. Turkey's delegation 
asked for the immediate return by Greece of all Turkish 
prisoners of war. It added that Greek prisoners of war held 
by Turkey might be repatriated before the conclusion ofa 
peace treaty, provided Greece demonstrated ifs goodwill. 
The Greek sides main objection was to Turkey's claim 
that it held no Greek civilian detainees. Grepce alleged 
that Turkey was holding civilian Greek citizens in the in- 
terior of Anatolia. 

After long discussions an understanding was reached, 
and the Agreement between Greece and Turkey Respect- 
ing the Reciprocal Restitution of Interned Civilians and 
the Exchange of Prisoners of War was signed. To con- 
tribute to the spirit of reconciliation, both governments 
undertook to declare an amnesty for all civilians and pris- 
oners of war in their custody without regard to any crime 
they might have committed. 


The Convention concerning the ; 
Exchange of Greek and Turkish Populations 
The question of the exchange of populations was the 
subject of protracted negotiations in the subcommittee. 
There were three principal contentious issues relating to 
the following questions: (1) Will the exchange be com- 
pulsory or voluntary? (2) Which groups will it include? 
_ (3) What are the outer limits of the city of İstanbul? 
Turkey wanted the exchange to be on a compulsory 
basis, while Greece favored a voluntary exchange. The 
principle of a compulsory exchange was adopted when 
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the Allies, and in particular Lord Curzon, gave their sup- 
port to this option. 

The second question was who would be included in 
the exchange. The Turkish delegation wanted it to include 
all of the Muslims in Greece except the Muslims of West- 
ern Thrace, plus all the ethnic Greeks residing in Turkey, 
including those in İstanbul, The Turks pointed oüt that 
it woüld not be possible to resettle the Muslims coming 
from Greece unless the Istanbul Greeks were included in 
the exchange. TE 

The Greek delegation noted that it would not be eco- 
nomically or socially feasible for Greece to accommodate 


“the Greeks from İstanbul because it had already received 


close to a million refugees, so it wanted this group ex- 
empted from the exchange. 'The Allies also wanted to ex- 
empt the ethnic Greeks of İstanbul, with whom they had 
direct commercial links. After some tough negotiations, 
the Turkish delegation agreed that the Greek inhabitants 
of İstanbul would not be included in the exchange but set 
the following conditions: 

1. All ethnic Greeks who are not Turkish nationals or 
those who are but were not born in Istanbul are to be in- 
cluded in the exchange. 

2. Members of Greek associations and organizations 
that displayed hostility to Turkey over the last three years 
are to leave for Greece. 

3. The privileges to be granted to the İstanbul Greeks 
will be applicable only to the Greeks ofthe Beyoğlu, inner 
Istanbul, and Üsküdar districts. 

4. The Ecumenical Patriarchate is to be removed from 
istanbul, with all of its councils and subsidiary organs. 

During the negotiations at the subcommittee Greece 
accepted the second condition, and Turkey did not insist 
on the other conditions except the last one. As a result, the 


Greeks of İstanbul who had Greek nationality were also. 


not included in the exchange. Agreement was reached in 
the subcommittee on all the questions except the one re- 
lating to the fate of the patriarchate, which was referred to 
the first committee. This question is examined below, 

On the question of the limits of the city of istanbul, 
Turkey wanted a restrictive approach and proposed 
Erenkéy (a suburb of Istanbul) as the limit, while Greece 
wanted to extend the limits all the way to İzmit. Eventu- 
ally the limits set by the Municipality Law of 1912 were ac- 
cepted as a compromise, 

Because of the pressing nature of this question, the 
Convention and Protocol concerning the Exchange of 
Greek and Turkish Populations was signed on 30 Janu- 
ary 1923 without waiting for the negotiations on the peace 
treaty to be concluded. 
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Article 1 of the convention reads as follows: 


As from the 1st May, 1923, there shall take place a 
compulsory exchange of Turkish nationals ofthe 
Greek Orthodox religion established in Turkish 
territory, and of Greek nationals of the Moslem 
religion established in Greek territory. 

These persons shall not return to live in 
Turkey or Greece respectively without the au- 
thorization ofthe Turkish Government or ofthe 
Greek Government respectively. 


Article 2 contains the exceptions to the rule estab- 
$ 
lished in article 1: 


The following persons shall not be included in 
the exchange provided for in Article 1: 
a) The Greek inhabitants of İstanbul. 
b) The Moslem inhabitants of Western 
Thrace. 


Article 2 also describes the Greek inhabitants of 
İstanbul (the established [établi]) and the Muslims of 
Western Thrace: 


All Greeks who were already established before 
the 3oth October, 1918, within the areas under 
the Prefecture of the City of İstanbul, as defined 
by the law of 1912, shall be considered as Greek 
inhabitants of İstanbul. 

All Moslems established in the region to the 
east of the frontier line laid down in 1913 by the 
"Treaty of Bucharest shall be considered as Mos- 
lem inhabitants of Western Thrace. 


By this arrangement, a balance was being struck be- 
tween Turkey and Greece with respect to minorities. 

‘The convention provided in article s that the rights of 
property and monetary assets of the people who would 
be subject to the exchange would not be prejudiced. Ar- 
ticle 8 provided that the emigrants were free to take with 
them all of their private movable property as well as the 
movable property belonging to their communities with- 
out paying any export or import duty or any tax. Articles 
9 to 14. made the following provisions with regard to prop- 
erty left behind. Movable property left behind, as well as 
immovable property, would be evaluated and liquidated 
by a Mixed Commission. The proceeds of the sale would, 
in principle, be owed by the government of the country 
where the property was located to the government of the 


country that received the emigrants, and the emigrant 
would receive property corresponding to the property left 
behind when migrating. Should one of the governments 
remain with outstanding debts after the final liquidation 
of all the properties, this debt would be settled in cash. 
Should the debtor government make a request for a post- 
ponement, provision was made for this to be granted un- 
der certain conditions. 

According to article 1 of the convention, the crite- 
rion for the exchange of populations was the religion of 
the individual. In this arrangement, Catholic and Protes- 
tant Greeks were exempted from the exchange while the 
Turkish-speaking Orthodox people of central Anatolia 
(the Karamanlı) were forced to relocate. There were no 
religious qualifications for the Greeks of Istanbul, so all 
the established Greeks, whatever their religion or nation- 
ality, were allowed to stay. The Turks agreed to this under 
pressure from the Allies, who wanted to see a maximum 
number of Greeks remaining in İstanbul. 

Turkish nationalists wanted a nation-state consisting 
exclusively of Muslims and accepted the Istanbul Greeks 
as the exception. In this sense, it accepted as its criterion 
the Ottoman “millet system." Greece was striving to con- 
vey the impression to its people that its links with the cen- 
ter of the Megali Idea remained, by sec ring the exemp- 
tion of the largest possible number of İstanbul Greeks 
from the exchange of populations. The njinorities that re- 
mained in both countries found their numbers drastically 
reduced. Their rights would be guaranteed by articles 37 
to 45 ofthe Peace Treaty of Lausanne. 

The implementation of the exchange convention was 
not as easy as establishing its rules. As we shall see, it was 
a harrowing experience for many of those involved in the 
exchange. It created many economic and social problems 
in both countries. But most of all its implementation 
created misunderstandings, leading to serious political 
questions and tensions between Turkey and Greece. 
‘The question had to be referred through the LoN to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and was finally 
settled only in 1930 through a treaty concluded by the two 
states (Box 2-9). 


b. The Question of the Patriarchate 

On its way to Lausanne the Ankara delegation had re- 
ceived no directive whatsoever concerning the patriarch- 
ate. The question of the patriarchate was introduced by, 
the Turkish delegate Dr. Riza Nur at the subcommittee 
on exchange of populations on 16 December. In a writ- 
ten statement he expressed the Turkish view that the 
patriarchate had to leave Turkey. This was a necessity for 
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does not affect the binding character of the document, “how 
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Turkey, but it would also be a relief for the members of 
the minority community. By separating the caliphate and 
the state and establishing a democratic order, the Turkish 
government had also put an end to the privileges of the 
non-Muslim communities that the Ottoman Empire had 
recognized. From now on, the relations between the state 
and the charitable, educational, and social institutions of 
the minorities would be conducted directly, without in- 
termediaries. Clerics, including the person at the top of 
the hierarchy, must henceforth confine their activities 
to spiritual matters. The patriarchate, which had always 
been a political institution, would no longer enjoy politi- 
cal privileges. Since all the institutions that had formerly 
been organically linked to the patriarchate had ceased to 
exist, the patriarchate had lost its raison d'étre. 

These views, as expounded by Rıza Nur, met with 
sharp objections from the Allies, who stressed the uni- 
versal character of the patriarchate and its importance 
to Christendom, France proposed that the patriarchate 
remain in istanbul on condition that it sever all admin- 
istrative and political links with the other autocephalous 

Orthodox churches as well as with the future istanbul 
church, that the patriarch be selected from among can- 
- didates approved by the Turkish government and that in 
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his capacity as the leader of the Orthodox his authority be 
confined to spiritual matters, and finally that the Turkish 
government supervise his activities to make sure that they 
were indeed confined to spiritual matters. The French 
proposal was rejected by Greece. 

Rıza Nur had introduced the subject of the patriarch- 
ate as a negotiating tactic and, as he wrote in his memoirs, 
felt that it would be better if this institution was under the 
control of the Turkish government. ‘The Turkish delega- 
tion was under strong pressure to accept the principle that 
members of minorities be exempt from military service, 
and the Turkish delegation took advantage of the issue of 
the patriarchate to gain room for maneuver. The question 
of removing a venerable and historic institution like the 
patriarchate from Istanbul created consternation among 
Christians around the world. Lord Curzon’s’ assistant, 
Harold Nicholson, approached Rıza Nur and asked him 
not to press this issue. Riza Nur responded by pointing 
out that he would have to offer Ankara something tangible 
for allowing the patriarchate to remain in Istanbul. In the 
course -of these negotiations Nicholson indicated that 
Lord Curzon would not insist on exemption from mili- 
tary service for members of minorities. In this way the fate 
of the patriarchate was settled in informal consultations 
before the first committee met on 10 January. The patri- 
archate would be able to remain in Istanbul as a strictly 
spiritual institution, stripped of all its political rights and 
responsibilities, 

When the question of the patriarchate was taken up 
at the first committee, Lord Curzon declared that the 
removal of the patriarchate from Istanbul would deeply 
wound the civilized world and repeated the proposal to 
keep the institution at its historic seat as a strictly reli- 
gious entity devoid of its political character and without 
its administrative responsibilities. Venizelos supported 
Lord Curzon’s proposal and declared that Greece was 
ready to facilitate the early retirement of the incumbent. 
İsmet Paşa then indicated Turkey's readiness to take back 
its proposal to evict the patriarchate from Istanbul on the 
understanding that it would conform to the conditions 
and limitations agreed upon at the negotiations. The pa- 
triarchate would remain in Istanbul as an exclusively re- 


` ligious institution. İsmet Paşa's declaration regarding the 


future of the patriarchate was considered sufficient, and 
no formal provisions were inserted in the Peace Treaty of 
Lausanne. The status of the institution would be regulated 
by Turkish domestic law. 

At the time of the ratification of the peace treaty in 
the TGNA, deputies expressed their displeasure that 
the patriarchate had been allowed to remain in Istanbul. 
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‘They criticized the lack of provisions in the treaty regard- 
ing the patriarchate on the grounds that this would make 
it difficult to take appropriate measures if patriarchs got 
involved in political activities once again. In his reply to 
this criticism, Rıza Nur explained that a patriarchate re- 
located at Mount Athos would be constantly engaged in 
anti-Turkish activities, whereas an institution in Ístanbul, 
stripped of all of its temporal powers, would be under the 
full control of Turkey. But the question of the patriarch- 
ate would not end at Lausanne. As we shall see below; 
it would continue to be a source of tension in Turkish- 
Greek relations until 1925. 


“3. Financial Questions 

(The Question of Reparation) 

The question of reparation came up at the second stage 
of the Lausanne Conference. The Allies and Greece pro- 
posed a mutual renunciation of all reparation claims by 
the two countries. The Turkish reply to this proposal was 
that Turkey owed Greece no reparation because it had not 
inflicted any damage to that country, whereas Greece had 
devastated parts of Anatolia and had to pay compensa- 
tion. Turkey proposed that the two countries try to settle 
this question in direct negotiations and that the matter 
be referred to arbitration if they failed to reach an agree- 
ment. Turkey knew that the btate of the Greek economy 
did not allow for reparation payments, and it did not want 
the conclusion ofa peace tredty held up because of this. In 
the course of the negotiations Turkey indicated its will- 
ingness to give up all claims for compensation in return 
for Karaafac, a territory that had been awarded to Greece. 
The railroad linking Turkey to Europe passed through this 
territory. Given the dire state ofits economy, Greece read- 
ily accepted this proposal, and the question of reparation 
was settled on these terms. 

Article 59 of the Peace Treaty of Lausanne declares 
that "Greece recognizes her obligation to make repara- 
tion for the damage caused in Anatolia by the acts of the 
Greek army or administration which were contrary to the 
laws of war. On the other hand, Turkey, in consideration 
ofthe financial situation of Greece resulting from the pro- 
longation of the war and from its consequences, finally 
renounces all claims for reparation against the Greek 
Government.” 

Instrument number 15, signed on the same day as the 
peace treaty, provided for the return of the territory of 
Karaağaç to Turkey. This instrument was the "Protocol re- 
lating to the Karagatch territory and to the islands of Im- 
bros and Tenedos signed by the British Empire, France, 
Italy, Japan, Greece and Turkey on the 24th July, 1923.” 

Although the fundamental questions between Tur- 


key and Greece were settled at Lausanne, this did not 
signify that problems between the two countries disap- 
peared for good. 'Ihe implementation of the agreements 
reached at Lausanne was creating new disputes between 
the two countries struggling with postwar political, eco- 
nomic, and social questions and was preventing a climate 
of friendship and trust from replacing the hostility that 
had reigned between them for years. It would take until 
1930 to resolve all the problems and establish relations 
based on friendship between the two states. 


I. THE PERIOD OF TENSION 
(1923-1928) 
The Peace Treaty of Lausanne heralded a new era in 


 Turkish-Greek relations. Turkey had won the right to 


independence and to establish its nation-state by force 


“of arms, and this right was now being recognized by the 


international community and confirmed by international 
law. In a sense, Lausanne was the founding charter of the 
new state. For Greece, the migration ofthe ethnic Greeks 
from Anatolia signaled the end of the Megali Idea as an 
objective of foreign policy. After this, both nations would 
engage in efforts to restore their economic and social 
lives after long years of war and seek to achieve political 


stability. 


A. Turkey and Greece in the 1920s 

In the 1920s Turkey carried out political and social re- 
forms while seeking to develop economically by creating 
a national bourgeoisie. This process started with the es- 
tablishment of the Republic. 'Ihe impoverished popula- 
tion was quick to oppose this process, and this opposition 
found its expression in the Progressive Republican Party 
(Terakkiperver Cumhuriyetçi Fırkası). The Sheikh Said 
uprising soon after the establishment of an opposition 
party forced Ankara to resort to repressive measures. 

‘The efforts to create a national bourgeoisie increased 
the pressure on the non-Muslims who controlled most of 
the commerce in İstanbul. These pressures were felt espe- 
cially by the ethnic Greeks. Law No. 788 (dated 18 March 
1926), regulating the conditions for public service, decreed 
that "only Turks" could be employed as public servants 
without specifying citizenship. This provision was later 
amended by article 48 of Law No. 657 (dated 14 July 1965), 
currently in force, which declared that "only Turkish citi- 
zens” could be employed in the civil service. Law No. 788 
not only closed the civil service to non-Muslims but also 
made it more difficult for ethnic Greek lawyers, doctors, 
and so forth to exercise their professions or to become 
members of professional associations (Alexandris 1983, 


pp. 105-12 and 131-35). Furthermore, while Turkish firms 
were supported with loans on easy terms, firms owned 
by ethnic Greeks were confronted with bureaucratic ob- 
stacles, These firms were compelled to hire Muslim em- 
ployees. Law No. 805 (dated 22 April 1926) regarding the 
use of the Turkish language by commercial institutions 
required all firms to conduct their transactions and corre- 
spondence within Turkey in Turkish as well as keep their 
books in Turkish. 'The process of Turkification reached its 
peak with Law No. 2007 (dated 11 June 1932): the "Law 
reserving certain trades and services in Turkey to Turkish 


citizens.” This law allowed only Turkish nationals to prac- - 


tice certain trades (such as salespersons, veterinarians, 
and many others). During this period the schools, asso- 
ciations, and libraries of ethnic Greeks were subjected to 
- strict controls. These pressures were supplemented with 
popular campaigns exhorting everyone to speak Turkish. 
Article 14 of the Lausanne Treaty relating to Gökçeada 
and Bozcaada (Imbros and Tenedos) was never imple- 
mented. Furthermore, in 1927 Law No. 1151 was enacted, 
preventing the ethnic Greek inhabitants of these islands 
from being educated in their native language. 

During this period Greece suffered from even worse 
problems and instability. About 1.2 million ethnic Greeks 
had migrated from Anatolia, including about 1 million 
who fled with the retreating Greek army. In his book 
İngiliz Belgeleri İle Sakarya'dan İzmir'e 1921-22 (From Sa- 
karya to Izmir in British Documents 1921-22), Bilal Şimşir 
(1989, p. 381) estimates the number of Greeks fleeing with 
the Greek army at less than 500,000, of which 150,000 
were Greeks who had moved to Anatolia from Greece 
and Russia after 1919. The generally held view, however, 
is that the number of people who left with the retreating 
Greek army approached 1 million. In any case, the arrival 
of 1.2 million migrants from Anatolia and the exodus of 
400,000 Muslim farmers to Turkey created all kinds of 
short-term economic and social problems, including un- 
employment, a drop in agricultural production, and the 
© spread of malaria and other contagious diseases as well as 
the difficulties ofintegrating 50,000 Turkish-speaking Or- 
thodox newcomers. These problems also led to increased 
crime and the spread of mafia-type crime organizations. 
‘The negative short-term effects ofthe movement of popu- 
lations brought political instability that was to last until 
1928. But the long-term effects were highly positive: devel- 
opment of handicrafts (including rug weaving), introduc- 
tion of new crops and farming methods, and—because 
those arriving from Anatolia were more bourgeois than 
the local Greeks—enrichment of the cultural life of cities 
and development of commerce. Unions and leftist move- 
ments also developed. 
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The struggle between the military and civilians as 
well as between monarchists and republicans led to weak 
governments until 1928. Coups and counter-coups suc- 
ceeded one another, leading to repeated changes in the 
regime. When the monarchists boycotted the balloting 
in ‘the election of 16 December 1923, republicans from dif- 
ferent parties obtained a majority in parliament, A coup 
by monarchists was forestalled, and the king was sent into 
exile. In January Venizelos formed a government with 
the support of Gen. Theodoros Pangalos, but the strong 
opposition of Panagis Tsaldaris forced him to resign, os- 
tensibly for health reasons, after which he left for France. 
‘This ushered in the period of governments with military 


backing. A Republic was proclaimed on 25 March 1924 .— 
with the support of the army. When the new regime failed . 


to end domestic turmoil, Pangalos carried out a coup in 
1926. The Pangalos regime failed to deal effectively with 
the country’s political and economic problems. It was also 
repressive and collapsed seven months after coming to 
power. The election that took place that year ushered in 
a period of coalition governments. The political instabil- 
ity lasted until 1928, when Venizelos returned home and 
took power. The governments of the day were lacking in 
popular support and therefore weak. They were engaged 
in sterile bickering and incapable gf coping with the eco- 
nomicand social problems. Nor wdre they capable ofhan- 
dling the country's pressing foreigıj policy questions. The 
thorny issues in Turkish-Greek relations that came up at 
this juncture would be settled by the strong government 
of Venizelos. 

The economic and political turmoil of the 1920s also 
affected the Muslim population of Western Thrace. At 
the end of the war the ethnic Greeks of Eastern "Thrace 
abandoned their homes and moved across the border to 
Western Thrace, where, with the support of the Greek 
government, they took possession of the homes, farms, 
and livestock of the local Muslims. The rights granted 
by the Treaty of Lausanne remained on paper. The Mus- 
lims of Western Thrace were being forced to give up their 
properties and migrate to Turkey. Although their status of 
being established in Western Thrace exempted them from 
the compulsory exchange of populations, the number of 
Muslims in Western Thrace significantly diminished im- 
mediately after Lausanne. The Greek law regarding the 
election of muftis and grand muftis (which had been en- 
acted in 1920 in conformity with the 1913 Athens Agree- 
ment) went unimplemented, and the Muslim inhabitants 
of Western Thrace were prevented from electing their re- 
ligious leaders. 

The internal problems of Turkey and Greece in the 
19205 and the continuous disputes between the two. 
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countries led them to pursue illiberal policies toward their 
respective minorities. The minorities would not feel rela- 
tively comfortable until the 1930s, when bilateral prob- 
lems would finally be resolved. 


B. The Aftermath of Lausanne 
1. The Question of the Established (Établi) 
In accordance with the Convention and Protocol con- 
cerning the Exchange of Greek and Turkish Populations 
signed at Lausanne on 30 January 1923, the Orthodox 
Greek citizens in Turkey and the Muslim citizens in 
Greece were to be exchanged. The convention stipulated 
that the Greeks of İstanbul and the Muslims of Western 
"Ihrace would be considered established and therefore 
exempt from the exchange. 'Ihe Mixed Commission fore- 
seen in the convention to carry out the exchange started 
functioning in October 1923. The exchange was carried 
out with many difficulties and completed in 1927. Al- 
though several problems arose, the most serious was the 
question of which of the ethnic Greeks of Istanbul would 
be considered established. As noted earlier, article 2 ofthe 
convention provided that "[a]ll Greeks who were already 
established before the 3oth October, 1918, within the areas 
under the Prefecture of the City of İstanbul, as defined by 
the law of 1912, shall be considered as Greek inhabitants 
of Istanbul.” 

Once the exchange got underway, it became apparent 
that Turkey and Greece interpreted this article in different 
ways. Turkey believed that only Greeks who could prove 
with official Turkish documents that they had settled in 
istanbul prior to 1918 could be considered established, 
whereas Greece held that the article must be interpreted 
according to the spirit and intent of the treaty. In other 
words, those Greeks who had come to istanbul with the 
intention of settling there should be considered estab- 
lished without having to seek any justification based on 
a law. 

Although the dispute appeared to be based on legal 
considerations, the disagreement had economic and so- 
cial roots. Turkey wanted to send as many Orthodox 
Greeks as possible to Greece and thereby establish a ho- 
mogeneous nation-state. This would also facilitate the 


settlement of the Muslims coming from Greece in the . 


properties left behind by the evacuees. Greece, however, 
wanted as many Greeks as possible to remain in Istanbul 
in order to reduce the number of migrants it had to ac- 
commodate. It also wanted to preserve its links with Istan- 
bul, especially in the field of commerce, and to soften the 
impact of having to give up the Megali Idea, There were 
about 4,500 Greeks in Istanbul who were not officially 


registered as established. If the Turkish interpretation 
prevailed, they would be obliged to move to Greece. 

The Mixed Commission took up the question, but no 
solution was found. So the matter was referred to the Sec- 
retariat of the LoN on 19 November 1924. The secretariat 
was asked for an advisory opinion on the question of un- 
der what conditions "the Greek inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople" would be considered "established" as provided in 
article 2 ofthe convention. 

The question went to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, which delivered its opinion on 21 Febru- 
ary. (1) The term "established" implies a permanence and 
involves an actual residing in a certain place. (2) “The 


© Greek inhabitants of Constantinople" can be considered 


established and therefore exempt from the exchange if 
they are living within the areas under the Prefecture of 
the City of Constantinople, as defined by the law of 1912, 
and if they moved there, for whatever reason, prior to 30 
October 1918 with the intention of residing there on a per- 
manent basis. 

‘This opinion of the court was unable to resolve the 
dispute between the two parties legally, and both states 
stiffened their positions on the issue. The Greeks expro- 
priated the properties of the Muslims of Western Thrace 
and settled Greek migrants in these properties. Turkey 
retaliated immediately by expropriating Greek Ortho- 
dox properties in Istanbul. Greece subsequently returned 
some Turkish properties, and the Turkish government 
followed suit. When the dispute over the patriarchate 
erupted and compounded the dispute over the estab- 
lished, bilateral relations became even more tense. Al- 
though the first steps toward a solution were taken in 1925, 
the full settlement would come only in 1930. 


2. The Question of the Patriarchate 

When the issue of the future of the patriarchate was taken 
up at the Lausanne Peace Conference, Venizelos prom- 
ised İsmet Paşa both at the negotiations in the first com- 
mittee and in private conversations that Greece would do 
everything possible to remove Patriarch Melitos. Melitos 
had been elected patriarch on 6 December 1921. During 
the armistice period he supported the clerics who made 
the decision to sever all links with the Ottoman govern- 
ment; and after assuming the position of patriarch, he 
openly declared that he did not recognize the Turkish 
government. He supported the Venizelos policies of es- 
tablishing a state in Asia Minor under the sovereignty of 
Greece. It was out of the question for this person to re- 
main as patriarch in the Turkey that was established after 
Lausanne. 











Box 2-10. The Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Phanar and Ecumenicism 


The first church of İstanbul (Byzantium) was established in the year 
37 by Saint Andreas as a bishopric attached to the Metropolitan of 
Heraclea. When Constantine the Great made Byzantium a capital 


“in 330, the church there became a sepârate archbishopric with ^ 
“ “the title of “Archbishopric öf New Rome and Constantinople.” A“ 


“ “Holy Synod with four to twenty members whose jesponsibilities 
, Included electing the archbishop administered ìt, . 
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“Seven ecumenical councils were convened at different, ae s ; 

“do preserve the unity of the doctrines öf Christianity ånd determine a 
-.. the administrative regions. They are referred tö'âs ecumenléal bë- . 
cause all Christians accepted their decisions. The literal meaning ^ 
OF the word “ecumenical” is the entire inhabited world. After the - 

"seventh Council, held in 787, the Orthodox and Catholic chi rches i 








"split and started convening separate councils. < i 
At the Fourth Council, held in Chalcedoh i in 45], te Church 


of Constantinople was raised to a | patriarchate. ' The system, known | 


as Pentarchy {five- headediness) was adopted: Rome, Constantino- 


ple, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem were declared the’ historic ; 
i» Centers: of Christianity. Rome and Constantinople becariie equals iri . 
, the hierarchy. The Asian, Pontic, and Thracian regions came under” : 









Even before the Lausanne Treaty was signed, Venizelos 
approached Patriarch Melitos informally and asked him to 
resign to spare the reputation of the patriarchate. Melitos 
was unable to stand up against the pressure of the Greek 
government. He left Fener (Phanar) on 27 June 1923, citing 
reasons of health, and went to the Monastery of Mount 
Athos without, however, resigning as patriarch. For some 
time he actively sought the transfer of the patriarchate to 
Cyprus, Salonika, or Mount Athos but failed to get his way 
and finally resigned on 12 October 1923 (Box 2-10). 

When Melitos resigned, the question of the election 
of a new patriarch arose. The Turkish government was 
taking a close interest in the matter and did not want to 
see a development that it would consider to be against its 
interests. Until Melitos resigned, Papa Eftim had the sup- 


port of the Turkish government (see Box 1-21 in Section | 


1). Papa Eftim was seeking to establish his control over the 
patriarchate. He was actively trying to get Damianos Da- 
mianidis, who came from Karaman, elected patriarch. To 
this end, Papa Eftim was seeking to bring the Holy Synod 
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under his influence. The Turkish government withdrew 
its support from Papa Eftim, however, when the Christian 
world reacted adversely to this interference and on 13 De- 
cember approved the election of Grigorius Zervudakis, 
who had opposed the patriarchate's stand during the ar- 
mistice period and who had retired to his own diocese of 
Kadıköy. | 

When the Turkish government's relations with the 
patriarchate were normalized and the support for Papa 
Eftim was withdrawn, he cut off his relations with the pa- 
triarchate on 6 June 1924 and a month later declared his 
Kafaitani Church at Galata to be the Turkish Orthodox 
Church. This was an autonomous church, which the Pa- 
triarchate of Phanar refused to recognize. Given the in- 
flexible nature of Orthodox principles, it was clear that 
the Turkish Orthodox Church would remain a very small 
community: 'Ihe Turkish government declared its neu- 
trality by taking the stand that this was an internal mat- 
ter ofthe Orthodox community. This allowed Papa Eftim 
to continue his activities within his own church while 
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making possible a normalization ofthe government's rela- 
tions with the patriarchate. 

The Turkish government demonstrated its neutral- 
ity upon the death of Patriarch Grigorios on 16 Novem- 
ber 1924. Papa Eftim made one last attempt to get himself 
elected patriarch by pressuring the Holy Synod but re- 
ceived no support whatsoever from the Turkish govern- 
ment, and his bid failed. | 

Although Papa Eftim was now out of the pícture, the 
election of a new patriarch caused further complications 
in Turkish-Greek relations, which were already strained 
because of the population exchange. The cleric elected 
patriarch on 17 December 1924 was Konstantinos VI 

' (Arapoğlu), who was born in Bursa. He came to İstanbul 
in 1921, returned to Bursa, and came once again to İstan- 
bul in 1924 as bishop of Terkos. It would be unthinkable. 
for Ankara to agree to the election of a patriarch who be- 
longed to the category of those to be exchanged at a time 
when the question of the established was at its height. 
Ankara not only opposed his election to the position of 
patriarch but also asked the Mixed Commission to speed 
up the procedures for his exchange. Greece, in contrast, 
held the view that because the patriarchate had to be con- 
sidered established, it would be inappropriate to include 
Konstantinos VI, who was linked to the patriarchate, 
among those to be exchanged. 

After considering the question, the Mixed Commis- 
sion agreed that Konstantinos had come to İstanbul af- 
ter 1918 but declared that it was not competent to decide 
whether, as patriarch, he should be exempt from the ex- 
change. Greece then called for the question to be referred 
to the LoN and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Turkey claimed that these bodies were not com- 
petent to consider this question because the patriarchate 
was a Turkish institution. To demonstrate that it would 
not tolerate any meddling in Turkey's internal affairs, An- 
kara took a tough stand and on 3o January 1925 ordered 
the deportation of Konstantinos VI. Georgios Exindaris, 
the Greek member of the Mixed Commission, then quit 
his post. Konstantinos VI submitted a personal memoran- 
dum to the Council ofthe LoN, which recommended that 
the problem be resolved through bilateral talks. The Turk- 
ish government maintained its position on Konstantinos 
VI butretracted its demand to the Mixed Commission for 
the exchange of the other bishops on 11 April. After this 
concession, Konstantinos VI resigned as patriarch on 22 
May 1925, and Vasileos Georgadis was elected patriarch on 
13 July. 

‘The question of the patriarchate that revolved around 
the person of Konstantinos VI had two important con- 


sequences. (1) It demonstrated that the Turkish govern- 
ment did not recognize the ecumenical status of the patri- 
archate, that it regarded this body as a Turkish institution, 
and that it would not allow foreign powers to interfere in 
Turkey's internal affairs using religion as a pretext. (2) The 
tension in Turkish-Greek relations caused by the imple- 
mentation of the exchange of populations was defused 
through the talks between Tevfik Rüştü and Exindaris 
seeking to find a solution to the Konstantinos VI crisis. 
As a result of the reduction in tension, the two countries 
signed the Ankara Treaty of 1925. 


C. The 1925 Ankara 

and 1926 Athens Treaties 
The bilateral talks that got underway in 1925 were a first 
step toward resolving the outstanding questions between 
the two countries, including the question of who would 
be considered established, the properties of those being 
exchanged, and the status of the patriarchate. 'The Sheikh 
Said uprising of 1925 was perceived by Ankara as a serious 
threat and led to a change in government. İsmet Paşa took 
over as prime minister from Fethi Bey [Okyar]. İsmet 
Paşa was determined to resolve the outstanding guestions 
left over from Lausanne and bring to an end Turkey's in- 
ternational isolation. He was also determined to carry out 
economic and social reforms at home. The government of 
Andreas Michalakopoulos was facing similar economic 
and social problems in Greece and also wanted to settle 
outstanding questions with its Balkan neighbors. It was 
against this background that the bilateral talks led to the 
signing of the Treaty of Ankara on 21 June 1925. 

The treaty dealt with the financial and legal questions 
arising from the population exchange. By this treaty, Tur- 
key recognized as “established” all of the Greeks (even if 
they were not Orthodox or Turkish nationals) residing in 
Istanbul since 30 October 1918 without regard to whether 
they actually intended to settle in istanbul or not. In addi- 
tion, the Muslims established in Western Thrace and the 
ethnic Greeks established in Istanbul who had left their 
country were free to return to their homes and repossess 
their properties. This did not apply to those who had left 
their countries without valid passports. If these people 
were unable to repossess their properties, they would 
be entitled to fair compensation. By this accord, Turkey 
found the way to prevent the return of those Greeks who 
had left the country in wartime without valid passports, 
while Greece was being freed of the burden of returning 
lands belonging to Muslims in Western Thrace that had 
been allocated to Greek refugees from Turkey. 

Although the Ankara Treaty appeared to resolve 





fundamental disputes between the two countries, it was 
never implemented. It did, however, help in improving 


relations and led Ankara to appoint an ambassador to. 


Athens. One reason for this nonimplementation was that 


. the Mixed Commission objected to some of the clauses of 


the treaty. But the principal reason was that the Michala- 


~ kopoulos government was overthrown and a dictatorship 
was established on 25 June 1925 by Gen. Theodoros Panga- 
© “los, who abandoned the previous government's concilia- 
< tory line and espoused a foreign policy bent on revising 


Lausanne. Pangalos had been encouraged by Mussolini's 
call for cooperation and the knowledge that London 
would not oppose Greece at a time when Britain was in 
confrontation with Turkey over Mosul. Pangalos delayed 
the ratification ofthe Ankara Treaty and bragged that the 


Greek army was the strongest in the Balkans. He was also - 
$. working on military plans connected with Thrace and 
© “İstanbul. Italy’s cautious policy of not signing a military 
> pact with Greece and the resolution of the Mosul ques- 
. tion prevented Pangalos from engaging in a military ad- 


venture against Turkey. When Pangalos was overthrown 
in August 1926, Greece was able to return to its policy of 
repairing relations with Turkey. 

The dialogue that had been broken off was resumed. 
This resulted in the signing of the Athens Treaty on 1 De- 
cember 1926, which came into effect on 23 June 1927. The 
treaty was|designed to settle outstanding financial ques- 
tions. Under its terms, all immovable properties located 
in regions subject to the population exchange belonging 
to Muslims and all Turkish nationals who left the country 
before 18 October 1912 (the date when the Balkan War 
broke out) or who resided outside Greece would become 
the property of the Greek government. Buildings and 
plots located in urban areas, groves, forests, and summer 
pasturage would be excluded from this expropriation. 
By the same token, the immovable properties located in 
regions subject to the population exchange belonging to 
ethnic Greeks or Greek nationals who left Turkey before 
18 October 1912 or resided outside Turkey permanently 
would become the property of the Turkish government. 
The respective overall value of these expropriated proper- 
ties would be calculated, and the difference between the 
two amounts would be settled with a cash payment. . 

‘The treaty also provided that the immovable proper- 
ties of Greeks and Muslims in those localities such as İs- 
tanbul and Western Thrace that were exempt from the ex- 
change of populations would be returned to their owners 
within one month of the coming into effect of the treaty. 

The implementation ofthe Athens Treaty.gave rise to 
new questions of a technical nature. The estimates of the 
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value of the properties located in the two countries dif- 
fered, In addition, both governments were dragging their 
feet in returning to their owners the properties located in 
Istanbul and Western Thrace. Unlike the Ankara Treaty, 
the Athens Treaty did not contain a provision describing 
those who were to be considered established. These ques- 
tions would only be settled in the 1930s, when the domes- 
tic scene in the two countries and the international situa- 
tion would be substantially altered. TL 


Ili. THE PERIOD OF FRIENDSHIP 

(1928-1939) 

In 1928 important changes took place in both Turkey and 
Greece. Ankara had focused its attention on settling all 
questions affecting its relations with Western countries. 
The last of these questions concerned debts to France and 
was settled with a treaty. With these questions out of the 
way, the government could now embark on a peaceful, 
pro-status quo foreign policy, especially in the Balkans, 
where it played a leading role. Across the Aegean, Veni- 
zelos emerged as the winner in the election in August 
1928. He was able to establish a majority government that 
brought to an end the long-lasting instability reigning in 
Greece. He could now direct his attention to foreign re- 
lations. His foreign policy differed markedly from the 
foreign policy of the early 1920s. "The irredentist policies 
had now been abandoned, and the goal had become to 
settle outstanding bilateral questions with neighbors in 
a peaceful and pro-status quo spirit. Both Ankara and 
Athens were keenly aware of the growing threat from the 
revisionist camp led by Italy. Security concerns caused 
by mutual mistrust were compelling them to increase de- 
fense spending in particular for naval forces, placing an 
additional burden on their economies. They knew that 
only a peaceful foreign policy would enable them to deal 
with their nations' pressing need to develop economically 
and to carry out social reforms. They depended on one 
another's support to carry out their peaceful foreign pol- 
icy in the face of Italian and Bulgarian revisionism. There 
were still unsettled questions between the two countries, 
however, and it would take some time to deal with them. 
The rapprochement between Ankara and Athens fol- 
lowed a strange course, and it was Italy that set this pro- 
cess in motion. 

France had increased its influence in the Balkans by 
establishing the Little Entente with Czechoslovakia, Yu- 
goslavia, and Romania. To counter this, Italy concluded 
pacts with Romania and Albania in 1926. It now wanted 
to extend its influence in the Balkans by signing similar 
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agreements with Turkey and Greece directed against Yu- 
goslavia. To achieve this end, Italy toned down its men- 
acing rhetoric and succeeded in signing two agreements 
with Ankara on 30 May 1928. These were the ‘Treaty of 
Neutrality, Conciliation, and Adjudication and the Con- 
vention on the Demarcation of the Frontier between the 
Island of Meis (Megisti) and the Anatolian Coast. At the 
signing ceremony Italian officials reiterated that Italy had 
no ambitions in Anatolia and that Rome valued Turkey's 
friendship and the economic advantages it provided. 

The Turkish-Italian agreements had repercussions 
in Greece. Venizelos brought to a conclusion the nego- 
tiations that had been underway with Rome, and on 23 

f September 1928 Greece too signed a Treaty of Neutral- 
ity, Conciliation, and Adjudication with Italy. This treaty 
was similar in content to the treaty signed by Ankara and 
Rome earlier that year. This initiated the rapprochement 
between Ankara and Athens. Italy had a role in this rap- 
prochement because it wanted a Balkan Pact under its 
leadership. To this end, Rome was in close contact with 
both Ankara and Athens and was seeking to reconcile the 
differences between the two nations. 

Mustafa Kemal and Venizelos were aware that the rap- 
prochement with Italy was not durable and decided to de- 
velop their bilateral relations. The first positive step came 
from Greece, Venizelos included in his government's pro- 
gram the intention to improve relations with Turkey as a 
basic foreign policy objective. On 30 August 1928 Veni- 
zelos wrote a letter to İsmet Paşa in which he declared that 
the Greeks were persuaded that Turkey had no territorial 
designs on Greece and, likewise, Greece had no territo- 
rial claims on Turkey. He also expressed Greece's sincere 
desire to settle all outstanding questions with Turkey. This 
letter made a positive impression in Ankara. On 13 Sep- 
tember 1928 Ismet Paşa delivered a speech in Malatya in 
which he stated that the disputes between the two coun- 
tries were not political but legal in nature. They related to 
the property rights of their nationals. These were impor- 
tant questions but were capable of being overcome with 
mutual goodwill. After this speech İsmet Paşa also wrote 
a letter of reply to Venizelos in which he emphasized that 
the letter from Venizelos had ushered in a new era of close 
friendship in Turkish-Greek relations. 

In December 1928 the bilateral talks relating to ques- 
tions resulting from the population exchange were re- 
sumed, The Greek ambassador who arrived in Ankara in 
July 1929, Spiridon Polikroniadis, had been instructed by 
Venizelos to develop relations further and reach an agree- 
ment. In 1929 the Turkish ambassador in Athens, Mehmet 
Enis [Akaygen], attended the celebration of the Greek Na- 


tional Day for the first time. This rapprochement between 
Turkey and Greece culminated in the 1930 agreements, 


A. The 1930 Agreements 

İt was necessary to settle the legal questions arising from 
the exchange of populations in order to establish friendly 
political relations between Turkey and Greece. At the 
talks undertaken in December 1928, this was the first ques- 
tion taken up and led to the signing in Ankara on 10 June 
1930 of the Convention on the Final Settlement of the 
Questions Arising from the Implementation of the Con- 
vention concerning the Exchange of Populations Signed 
at Lausanne on 30 January 1923 and the Athens Treaty of 
1 December 1926. 


1. The Ankara Convention of 10 June 1930 
The political and economic questions between Turkey 
and Greece arising from the exchange of populations 
were settled through the Ankara Convention of 10 June 
1930. As a first step, it specified who would be considered 
established. Article 10 stated that “Turkey considers as 
established all Orthodox Greeks of Turkish nationality 
who now happen to live in the region of Istanbul, which 
is exempt from the exchange, without regard to the date 
of thejr arrival in İstanbul or the place of their birth” Simi- 
larly, drticle 14 stipulated that “Greece recognizes as estab- 
lished all Muslims of Greek nationality who now live in 
the region of Western Thrace, which is exempt from the 
exchange, without regard to the date of their arrival in 
Western Thrace or the place of their birth.” 

In addition to this political question, other questions 
of an economic nature arising from the exchange were 
also settled. The convention contains clauses regulating 
the properties of the following five categories. 

1. The properties of the exchanged: the movable and 
immovable properties left behind by the Muslims and 
Greeks subject to the exchange would be taken over by 
the governments of the country where the properties 
were located. Funds in bank accounts would be returned 
to their owners. 

2. The properties of Turkish nationals: the immoy- 
able properties in Greece of Muslims of Turkish national- 
ity would become the property of the Greek government. 

3. The properties of Greek nationals: all immovable 
properties of Greek nationals located outside Istanbul 
would become the property of the Turkish government. 
‘This convention did not affect the ownership of immov- 
able properties of Greek nationals located in Istanbul. If 
these properties had been seized, sequestrated, or taken 
over by squatters, this condition would be reversed within 











one month and the properties would be returned to their 
owners free of any restriction on their use, 

4. The properties of those established in İstanbul: 
the convention did not affect the movable and immov- 
able properties in İstanbul of the Greeks considered to be 
established in the city. If any seizure or sequestration of 
these properties had taken place, the measure would be 
reversed immediately and the property in question would 
be returned to the owner free of any restriction on its 
use. Movable and immovable properties located outside 
İstanbul would be taken over by the Turkish government. 

5. The properties of those established in Western 
Thrace: the convention did not affect the movable and 
immovable properties in Western Thrace of the Muslims 
considered to be established in Western Thrace. If any 
seizure or sequestration of these properties had taken 
place, the measure would be reversed immediately and 
the property in question would be returned to the owner 
free of any restriction on its use. Movable and immov- 
able properties located outside Western Thrace would be 
taken over by the Greek government. 

According to the convention, the Greek government 
was to place £425,000 at the disposal of the Mixed Com- 
mission. Of this sum, £150,000 would be used to com- 
pensate the established Greeks whose properties outside 
Istanbul were taken over by the Turkish government. The 
same sum would be used to compensate the established 
Muslims whose properties had been taken over by the 
Greek government. The Mixed Commission would hand 
over the remaining £125,000 to the Turkish government in 
three installments, 

The Convention of 10 June 1930 helped settle the po- 
litical, economic, and social questions between the two 
countries and inaugurated a new era of rapprochement. 
Greece's Prime Minister Venizelos paid a visit to Turkey 
from 27 October to 1 November. He was received warmly 
in Ankara, where he signed three agreements. For the first 
time, a period of friendship was inaugurated between 
Greece and Turkey. Seven years after their conflict, they 
were now embarked on political, économic, and military 
cooperation. In this atmosphere of cordiality and good 
will, Ankara raised no objections to a visit by the Greek 
prime minister to the patriarchate. In so doing, Ankara 
was conveying the message to all concerned that its prob- 
lems with the patriarchate had been resolved. 


2. The Agreements of 30 October 1930 

On the occasion of the Venizelos visit to Ankara on 30 
October, three agreements on political, military, and eco- 
nomic cooperation were signed: (1) the Treaty of Friend- 
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ship, Neutrality, Conciliation, and Arbitration; (2) the 
Protocol on Limiting Navies; and (3) the Treaty on Resi- 
dence, Commerce, and Navigation. 

Article 1 of the Treaty of Friendship, Neutrality, Con- 
ciliation, and Arbitration provided that “the parties mutu- 
ally undertake not to enter into any political or economic 
agreement or arrangement directed against one of the pat- 
ties.” Article 2 stipulated that “if one of the parties finds 
itself under attack by one or more states despite its peace- 
ful position, the other party undertakes to maintain its 
neutrality throughout the duration of the conflict” There 
were also provisions regarding the manner of settling dis- 
putes between the parties. If disputes could not be settled 
through normal diplomatic channels, the parties would 
resort to conciliation (articles 8 to 19); and if this failed, 
they would resort to adjudication or arbitration (articles 
20 0.23). ^." 

The arms race between Greece and Turkey at the 
time when their differences remained unsettled had im- 
posed a heavy financial burden on both countries as they 
struggled to overcome the effects ofthe war on their econ- 
omies, After the economic crisis of 1929 both Ankara and 
Athens were ready to divert military funds to economic 
development. The Protocol on Limiting Navies was de- 
signed to preventlan arms race between the naval forces of 
the two countries. The protocol contained the following 
provision: “To pfevent an unnecessary escalation in the 
expenditures for|naval armaments and bearing in mind 
the special circumstances of the two sides, the high con- 
tracting parties intend to limit their forces reciprocally 
while maintaining parity as they advance in this direc- 
tion...and, to this end, commit themselves not to place 
orders for or purchase or construct any warship or arms 
without giving the other party six months’ notice” 

The Treaty of Residence, Commerce, and Navigation 
was signed for economic reasons. Under article 1 of this 
treaty, the nationals of the parties would be able to enter 
the territory of the other party, reside and settle there, 
and travel within the country and leave without any re- 
striction other than having to respect law and order and 
comply with the regulations governing foreign nationals. 
Where such regulations existed, the parties would enjoy 
most-favored-nation benefits. 

‘This treaty also granted the nationals of one of the 
parties the right to own land in the other party’s territory 
(article 3), the right to engage in commercial activities 
(article 4), the right to establish companies and factories 
(article 5), the right to engage in foreign trade (articles 
10-24), the right to engage in maritime transport (articles. 


25-33), and the right to bequeath property (article 33)... - 
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When engaged in such activities, nationals of the other 
contracting party would be taxed at the same rate as the 
local inhabitants and would receive egual treatment with 
local inhabitants when they dealt with the courts or when 
they became subject to a judicialinvestigation. In the event 
of any restriction or prohibition on import and export 
activities or limitation of the freedom to engage in com- 
merce, the parties agreed to grant most-favored-nation 
treatment to one another. The only exception to this rule 
wouldbe in cases involving public order, cases concerning 
the country's defense or public health, or where there was 
a need to control the import of military equipment. 

‘This treaty, which introduced free circulation of in- 

* dividuals forty years before post-World War II European 
integration, had two basic objectives. First, the 1929 eco- 
nomic crisis had led to a slump in economic and com- 
mercial activities. It was hoped that the economy might 
be revived through the creation of an Aegean free trade 
area. Second, the exchange of populations and the exo- 
dus of the ethnic Greeks had created a serious shortage 
of skilled workers in Turkey while aggravating unemploy- 
ment in Greece. Through this treaty, Turkey was seeking 
to recover part of its lost workforce while Greece was try- 
ing to alleviate its unemployment problem. After the sig- 
nature of the treaty, the unemployed started heading for 
İstanbul and other localities in Turkey for the purpose of 
settling there, Although exact figures are unavailable, their 
numbers are not thought to have been very large. 

The real beneficiaries of the freedoms provided by 
the treaty were the İstanbul residents of Greek nationality 
who were considered established in 1923, who numbered 
26,431 according to the 1927 census. The treaty was impor- 
tant because it provided them with a solid legal status, 

Despite this legal status, as a result of the 1932 law 
by which certain trades and services were reserved for 
Turkish nationals (referred to above), about 9,000 Greek 
nationals in the established category lost their jobs and 
migrated to Greece after 1934. The number of Greek na- 
tionals dwindled from 26,431 in 1927 to 17,642 in 1935 (Ak- 
tar, p. 11). When tbe 1930 treaty was denounced by Turkey 
in 1964 following the events in Cyprus, the remainder of 
the Greek nationals, together with some İstanbul Greeks 
of Turkish nationality, found themselves forced to leave 
İstanbul. 


3. Turkish-Greek Relations at Their Zenith: 
The Cordial Agreement of 1933 

After the 1930 agreements, the two countries came closer 

in the political, economic, and military spheres. On s Oc- 

tober 1931 prime minister İsmet Paşa and minister of for- 

eign affairs Tevfik Rüştü [Aras] paid an official visit to 


Athens, returning the Turkish visit by Venizelos the pre- 
vious year. The warm reception received by the Turkish 
guests in Athens conveyed a meaningful message to the 
public of the Balkan countries and beyond. In 1932 Veni- 
zelos resigned as prime minister when his policies failed 
to produce the expected political and economic results. 
But this setback did not affect the good relations be- 
tween the two states. These relations were now based on 
a solid foundation and did not depend on any particular 
individual. 

On 14 September 1933 prime ministers İsmet Paga and 
Panagis Tsaldaris signed in Ankara the Cordial Agreement 
between Turkey and Greece. This ten-year agreement was 
designed to ward off any threat that might come from re- 
visionist Bulgaria. Article 1 provided that the contracting 
parties would reciprocally guarantee their common bor- 
der against any attack. Article 2 declared that it was in the 
common interest of the contracting parties to enter into 
prior consultations with one another on all international 
questions concerning them. Article 3 provided that at all 
international meetings with limited participation the rep- 
resentative of one of the contracting parties would have 
the duty and the competence to speak for the particular 
and common interests of both countries. 

In addition to this agreement designed to secure 
cooperation in military and security matters, two barter 
agreements were signed on 22 December 1933 and 10 No- 
vember 1934 to strengthen cooperation in the economic 
and trade fields. A Turkish-Greek Trade Bureau was es- 
tablished in İstanbul in May 1934. The friendship be- 
tween the two countries attained a new high level when 
Venizelos nominated Atatürk for the Nobel Peace Prize 
in1934. Ihe Turkish-Greek rapprochement also had its ef- 
fect in the Balkans with the signing ofthe Balkan Entente 
Pact in 1934. 


B. The Balkan Entente 

After World War I, there was general agreement that peace 
could best be secured through collective security arrange- 
ments, and the LoN was conceived to achieve this end. 
It was felt that the LoN by itself would not be enough, 
however, and should be supplemented with regional ar- 
rangements. This way of thinking was especially prevalent 
in the Balkans because the countries dissatisfied with the 
postwar arrangements (namely, Germany, Italy, and Bul- 
garia) were all focused on the Balkan region. The Locarno 
Treaties had made arrangements to secure the frontiers of 
Germany's western neighbors, but its eastern neighbors 
were not included. This gave rise to concern in the Bal- 
kans over the possibility that by containing Germany only 
in the west Britain and France were perhaps indifferent 


to Germany's eastward expansion. The pro-status quo 
Balkan states were also concerned about Italy's growing 
interest in their region. As a result of this perceived threat, 
the rapprochement between Turkey and Greece led to 
initiatives to broaden this bilateral cooperation to include 
the other nonrevisionist Balkan states, 


The Establishment of the Balkan Entente 

A number of statesmen had spoken about the desirability 
of cooperation among the Balkan states to ensure peace 
and strengthen collective security in the region. The first 
step in this direction, however, was taken at the Twenty- 
seventh Universal Peace Congress organized in Athens 
on 6-10 October 1929 by the International Peace Bureau. 
At this congress the former prime minister of Greece, 
Alexandros Papanastasiou, proposed the setting up of a 
Balkan Union Institute that would deal with questions 
among Balkan countries and consider subjects relating to 
their common interests. 'The proposal received a positive 
response, and the participating Balkan states decided to 
hold a series of informal conferences. © 

‘The first Balkan Conference was held in Athens on 5 
October 1930, with the participation of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Romania, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. At the con- 
ference the political differences among the participating 
countries remained in the background, which allowed the 
following decisions to be made. (1) An annual meeting of 
ministers of foreign affairs of the Balkan states would be 
held. (2) Preparations would be made to conclude a Bal- 
kan Pact that would outlaw war, secure the peaceful reso- 
lution of disputes, and provide for joint action to assist a 
member country that came under attack. (3) By bringing 
the Balkan nations closer together in the economic, so- 
cial, cultural, and political fields, the ground would be pre- 
pared to establish a permanent organization with the goal 
of setting up a Balkan Union. Despite these decisions, it 
immediately became apparent that it would be impossible 
to reconcile the positions of the participants on political 
questions such as the status of minorities and Italy’s Bal- 
kan policies. 

‘The second Balkan Conference met in İstanbul on 
20-26 October 1931. The conference focused on eco- 
nomic, technical, and cultural cooperation in order to 
draw the pro-status quo and revisionist Balkan states 
closer together. The future alignment of the Balkan states 
had already taken shape, however. After settling their dis- 
putes, Turkey and Greece were acting in unison and mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to achieve a Balkan Pact. Bulgaria, 
which was showing signs of following a revisionist course, 
and Albania, which was under Italian influence, were cool 
toward the idea. Romania and Yugoslavia were members 
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ofthe Little Entente and, as such, were not overly enthusi- 
astic about a Balkan Union to ensure their security. 

The third Balkan Conference met in Bucharest on 
23—26 October 1932. When the question of minorities 
came up for discussion, Bulgaria realized that its views 
would not be reflected in the decisions to be adopted and 
withdrew from the conference. The remaining five Balkan 
states established a number of committees of experts and. 
decided to set up a Balkan Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, a Balkan Labor Bureau, a Balkan Postal Union, 


and a customs union. They also discussed measures for °° 


supporting cultural exchanges. 

Turkey was of the view that a Balkan Pact without 
Bulgaria would be incapable of ensuring peace and collec- 
tive security. İsmet Paşa and Tevfik Rüştü went to Sofia 
on 20 September 1933 to try to persuade Bulgaria to join 
the pact. In the course of this visit the Treaty of Neutral- 
ity, Conciliation, and Arbitration signed in 1929 between 
Turkey and Bulgaria was extended for five years. But Bul- 
garia rejected Ankaras proposal to sign an Agreement of 
Cordiality similar to the one concluded between Ankara 
and Athens. 

Atthe fourth Balkan Conference, held in Salonika on 
5-11 November 1933, the Balkan states had already made 
up their minds to proceed without Bulgaria and took up 
the subject ofthe Balkan Pact. The communiqué adopted 
at the end of the meeting expressed the hope that all Bal- 
kan states would participate. The door had been left open 
for Bulgaria to join the pact. 

Despite the negative stance taken by Bulgaria and 
Italy, the foreign ministers of Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and Romania met in Belgrade in February 1934. At this 
meeting they approved the Balkan Entente Pact, which 
was signed in Athens on 9 February 1934. 

Most scholars believe that the Balkan Entente Pact 
was conceived to secure cooperation among the Balkan 
states in order to ward off a possible Italian attack. They 
come to this conclusion in the light of Turkey's percep- 
tion of the Italian threat during the 1930s. Although Tur- 
key may well also have had Italy in mind, a careful reading 
of the text and its attached protocol reveals that the threat 
that was in everyone's mind was Bulgarian rather than Ital- 
ian, even if the text was carefully drafted not to cause of- 
fense to Bulgaria. 


The Balkan Entente Pact 

The Balkan Entente Pact consists ofa preamble and three 
articles. The preamble declares that the parties are deter- 
mined to preserve and ensure the territorial status quo 
in the Balkans. Article 1 states that "Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Romania mutually guarantee all of their 
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borders in the Balkans.” Article 2 declares that "the par- 
ties undertake to consult one another on measures to deal 
with possible threats to their interests indicated in the 
present treaty, They also undertake not to take any politi- 
cal action against any Balkan state that has not signed the 
present pact without notifying one another in advance 
and not to assume any political obligation vis-à-vis any 
Balkan country without the approval of the other parties.” 
Article 3 regulates the coming into force of the pact and 
confirms that all Balkan states may accede to it. 

‘The pact cannot be properly assessed without exam- 
ining the annexed protocol, which is an integral part. Ar- 
ticle 2 of the protocol declares that the pact is not directed 

" against any state but also adds that the pact aims to ensure 
all Balkan frontiers against a possible attack originating 
from a Balkan state. Consequently, if a signatory’s frontier 
not located in the Balkans comes under attack or if the 
attack originates from outside the Balkans, the pact will 
not become operative. This article clearly demonstrates 
that the pact was signed with a possible Bulgarian attack 
in mind. Article 3 reiterates this: "if one of the high con- 
tracting parties comes under attack from a non-Balkan 
state and if a Balkan state joins the attack at any time, the 
provisions ofthe Balkan Pact will become fully applicable 
to this Balkan state” Findlly, article 7 declares that this is 
a defense pact; if one of fhe parties should be the aggres- 
sor, the commitments mhde under the pact will cease to 
be binding. 

Both Turkey and Greece signed the Balkan Entente 
Pact with a reservation. Turkey declared that it would 
not be involved in any action directed against the USSR. 
When it ratified the pact, Greece declared that the objec- 
tive of the pact was to repel an attack emanating from a 
Balkan state and that, consequently, it would not get in- 
volved in hostilities with a major power in compliance 
with the pact. In this way Greece confirmed that the pact 
could not be invoked against Italy and that it was con- 
ceived only against a Bulgarian attack. Greece was making 
sure that Italy took no offense. 

On 2 November 1934, a short while after the Balkan 
Entente Pact was signed, the parties adopted the status 
of the Balkan Entente Organization. This established a 
Council of Ministers, consisting of the ministers of for- 
eign affairs of the four signatories, which would meet on 
a regular basis twice a year and, when necessary, in spe- 
cial session to deal with specific issues. In addition, there 
was to be an Economic Council and a Special Committee 
charged with harmonizing legislation. 

For a considerable time the four members of the Bal- 
kan Entente were able to establish common positions in 
response to international developments. On the eve of 


World War 11, however, the inability of the pact to provide 
adequate security in response to the Balkan policies of 
the major powers forced the member states to resort to 
bilateral accords. The members also succeeded in signing 
an agreement with Bulgaria to enhance security and build 
understanding. On 31 July 1938 the president of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, loannis Metaxas, signed a treaty on behalf 
of the Balkan Entente. "This treaty abrogated the conven- 
tion respecting the 'Thracian frontier signed at Lausanne 
on 24 July 1923 and brought to an end the demilitarized 
status of the border regions in Thrace. 

‘The last meeting of the Council of Ministers of the 
Balkan Entente was held in February 1940, when World 
War II had already broken out. The council was unable 
to meet again after that, with Yugoslavia and Greece un- 
der German/Italian occupation and Romania in the Axis 
camp. The Balkan Entente had come to an end in the up- 
heaval of war in 1941. After the war, there was an attempt to 
resuscitate Balkan cooperation, but it was far from being 
aimed at reviving the Balkan Entente. 


C. Relations on the Eve of World War II 
Turkey and Greece established the Balkan Entente by ex- 
tending their friendly relations to the entire Balkan region 
in order to check revisionism. They failed to obtain the 
accession of Albania and Bulgaria, however. For this rea- 
son and the other reasons mentioned above, the Balkan 
Entente was not able to ensure the security of the Balkan 
region. Because they felt threatened, Turkey and Greece 
continued to build up their bilateral cooperation after 
1934, especially in the military field. 

When Turkey sent a note on i1 April 1936 to the signa- 
tories of the Lausanne Straits Convention and informed 
them that it wanted a new arrangement for the Straits, it 
had already obtained Greece's support. In his speech de- 
livered at the TGNA on 31 July 1936, soon after the signing 
of the Montreux Straits Convention, minister of foreign 
affairs Tevfik Rüştü Aras said: 


[N]ow that the Montreux Convention has been 
signed, the islands of Lemnos and Samothrace, 
belonging to our neighbor and friend Greece, 
will no longer be under a demilitarized status as 
required by the Lausanne Convention. This is a 
source of gratification for us. In this connection, 
I would like to draw attention to a feature of Tur- 
key's new policy. What we consider beneficial to 
us, we also consider beneficialto our friends, and 
what we consider unacceptable to us, we likewise 
consider unacceptable to our friends. Indeed not 
justto our friends but to all states. (TBMM Zabıt 








Ceridesi, vol. 12, Devre V, 81. İnikad, 31.7.1936, 
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With these words, he was giving a measure of the 
warm feelings and friendship between Turkeyand Greece. 

These words, which seemed so natural during a pe- 
riod of intense friendship, would subsequently be used 
by Greece to support its case when differences arose with 
Turkey over the demilitarization ofthe islands. 

The change of regime that occurred on 4 August 1936 
in Greece had no effect on Turkish-Greek relations. The 
political instability affecting Greece following the defeat 
of Venizelos in 1932 was brought to an end by General 
Metaxas, who took power and established a dictatorship. 
In its domestic policies, his "Fourth of August" regime 
took Italy and Germany as its model, but in foreign policy 
it pursued a pro—status quo line. Although Metaxas was 
determined to avoid getting involved in war, he was also 
aware that an armed conflagration in Europe was bound 
to spread to Greece. He therefore undertook to expand 
the military dimension of Greece's cooperation with Tur- 
key. In January 1937 Bulgaria signed a Treaty of Friendship 
with Yugoslavia. In 1938 the Balkan Entente signed a 
treaty with Bulgaria to end the demilitarized status of the 
‘Thracian frontier regions, ‘These events created problems 
within the Balkhn Entente and heightened Greek con- 
cerns. The wanihg of the spirit of solidarity within the 
Balkan Entente had the effect of strengthening Turkish- 
Greek solidarity. 

On 26 May 1937 Prime Minister İnönü paid a visit to 
Greece, On the occasion of this visit Atatürk sent a per- 
sonal message to Metaxas in which he spoke ofthe lasting 
character of Turkish-Greek friendship and alliance and 
added: “The frontiers of the Balkan Allied States consti- 
tute one single frontier. Those who threaten this frontier 
shall meet with the burning rays of the sun. I advise them 
to beware" (Ayın Tarihi 42 [1-31 May 1937]: 226). 

This warning was directed at Italy and Bulgaria. In 
October 1937 Metaxas came to Ankara on a return visit. At 
the same time, the military leaders were exchanging visits 
and holding talks. Marshal Fevzi Çakmak and Gen. Alex- 
andros Papagos were exchanging views, and this process 
led to the signing of a military pact on 27 April 1938. The 
full title of this document was Additional Treaty to the 
1930 Treaty of Friendship, Neutrality, Conciliation, and 
Arbitration and the 1933 Cordiality Pact between Turkey 
and Greece, 

Article 1 provided that “in the event that one of the 
parties finds itself under attack by a state or states through 
no fault of its own, the other party undertakes to maintain 
its neutrality by preventing, if necessary by force of arms, 
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its territory from being used by the aggressor or aggres- 
sors to transport soldiers, arms, or military equipment, to 
procure food, animals, etc., to transport retreating troops, 
or to carry out military reconnaissance.” It would also 
make an effort to reach a peaceful solution (article 2). The 
parties undertook “to prevent individuals and groups bent 
on harming the welfare and security of the other country 
or changing its government from getting established on 
their territory. Furthermore, they undertake to deny resi- 
dence rights on their territories to individuals and groups 
intending to fight against the other party, whether by pro- 
paganda or any other means” (article 3). The treaty con- -` 
firmed the validity of previously signed accords between 
the two sides, Although the treaty was concluded to meet 
Greek concerns, in reality it addressed Turkey’s security 
concerns over threats coming from the west, since a threat 
from the east was unlikely. In other words, because there 
was no country that would attack Greece from the east by 


overrunning Turkey, the treaty brought Greece no practi- © u 


cal benefit. 

In the years preceding World War İl, Turkey and 
Greece were engaged in political, economic, and military 
cooperation based on a legal framework of treaties. This 
was not just due to the perceived threat coming from Bul- 
garia, Italy, or the southern Slavs. 'Ihe convergence of the 
two countries was also due to the feeling of having over- 
come their political differences and economic problems 
as well as the similarity of their political systems. Their 
rapprochement was not confined to the political and 
military fields but also had a cultural dimension. In 1937 
a Greek sculptor named Athinaios made a bust of Atatürk 
and presented it to Turkey. 'The municipality of Salonika 
purchased the house where Atatürk was born and gave it 
to the Turkish state. The universities of both countries in- 
troduced courses in one another's culture and language. 
‘The outbreak of war and its spread to the Balkans brought 
this cooperation to an end. Greece, attacked by Italy and 
subsequently overrun by Germany, took part in the war. 
Turkey made maximum profit of the prevailing condi- 
tions to stay out of the conflict. The war prevented direct 
cooperation, and Turkey was only able to provide indirect 
assistance to Greece, 


D. The Results of the Friendship 
‘The friendship between Turkey and Greece during the 
19305 helped to improve the condition ofthe minorities in 
both countries. As a result of this friendship, Greece was 
also able to take measures relating to its territory that had 
lasting effects. yes 

In the 1930s there was a perceptible improvement 
in Turkey's treatment of the Greel-speaking minority. .’ 
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living in İstanbul and the Aegean islands of Gökçeada 
and Bozcaada. The same can be said about Greece's treat- 
ment of the Muslim minority in Western Thrace. During 
these years Turkey withdrew its support for Papa Eftim, 
the patriarchate's rival. Turkey ceased to interfere in the 
election of patriarchs and allowed Greeks paying off 
cial visits to Ankara to call on the patriarch in İstanbul. 
Greeks schools and associations were allowed greater 
leeway in their operations, and some of the restrictive 
measures applied to school textbooks and teachers were 
relaxed. Greece acted in the same spirit and deported the 
individuals opposed to the Ankara regime who had been 
, allowed to implant themselves in Western Thrace in the 
1920s. Among these were the last Sheikh-ul-Islam, Mus- 
tafa Sabri, and others who were part of the 150 opponents 
of the regime who had been exiled from Turkey in 1923. 
The Muslim schools of Western Thrace dropped the Ara- 
bic script and switched to the Latin alphabet, following 
Turkey’s example. It became easier for these schools to 
obtain textbooks and teachers from Turkey. As usual, the 
two countries’ treatment of their respective minorities 
was directly related to the ups and downs of their bilateral 
relations. 

In the atmosphere of friendship prevailing in the 
19308, Greece took unilateral measures to extend its ter- 
ritorial limits in the Aegean. This was to create long-term 
problems for Turkey. One year after the signing of the 1930 
agreements with Turkey and one month before İsmet Paşa 
and Tevfik Rüştü went to Athens, Greece extended its air- 
space from three to ten miles beyond its coastline. ‘This 
unilateral measure was taken on 6 September 1931. On 17 
September 1936, a few weeks after Metaxas visited Ankara, 
Greece extended its territorial waters from three to six 
miles. In the cordial atmosphere of the time, Turkey did 
not object to these moves. In fact, as noted earlier, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs Aras made a reference to Greece’s 
right to remilitarize the islands lying off the mouth of the 
Dardanelles following the conclusion of the Montreux 
Straits Convention. These Greek moves would later haunt 
Turkey in the changed circumstances after World War II 
when Turkish-Greek relations turned sour. 
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Relations with the Middle East 


|. RELATIONS WITH İRAN 

"During this period Turkish-Iranian relations were marked 
by a border dispute. At the same time, the regimes of both 
countries had many common features. Once the border 
dispute had been set aside in 1932, bilateral relations went 
through a “golden age" until the outbreak of World War IL 
The climax of this unique relationship came in 1937 with 
the signing ofthe Sadabad Pact. 

A. Iran's Adoption of the 

Kemalist Regime as Its Model 

Just as Mustafa Kemal Paga laid the foundation of a new 
regime in Turkey in April 1920, so too Reza Khan, the 
Iranian minister of defense, established a new regime in 
Iran in February 1921 (Box 2-11). The two regimes shared 
similar objectives: creating modern and fully indepen- 
dent nation-states based on Western norms and institu- 
tions. They shared an ideology based on nationalism 
rather than religion. Their internal adversaries were the 
traditional economic classes, while their principal exter- 
nal adversary was Britain. These similarities allowed the 
two states to look upon one another with sympathy and 
understanding. 

For historical, social, and economic reasons, the ob- 
stacles in Reza Khan's path were greater than those con- 
fronting M. Kemal. The reforms carried out by M. Kemal 
provided psychological backing for Reza Khan, who was 
seeking to emulate Turkey in his efforts to reform his 
country. For Reza Khan, M. Kemal's Turkey served as a 
model to which Iran could readily relate. 

When Turkey, the role model, established a repub- 
lican form of government, this event had significant re- 
verberations in Iran. Tehran's following the same course 
became a hot topic of discussion in Iranian circles. ‘The 
Turkish press was also dwelling on the positive aspects 
of such a move, Turkey's ambassador in Tehran, Muhid- 
din Paga, was received by Reza Khan on a number of oc- 
casions and urged him to opt for a republic. Reza Khan 
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was receptive to the idea. Iranian intellectuals who could 
be described as Kemalists were lobbying actively for Iran 
to emulate Turkey and declare a republic. But the repub- 
lic never materialized, for reasons originating in Turkey. 
When the debates over the future regime in Iran were at 
their height, Turkey abolished the caliphate on 3 March 
1924. The Iranian mullahs were extremely worried that 
this was the inevitable consequence of a republic. Reza 
Khan felt compelled to go to Qum to declare his oppo- 
sition to a republic. In 1925 Muhiddin Paga was replaced 
by Memduh Sevket [Esendal] as ambassador in Tehran. 


` The new ambassador also conveyed Turkey's desire to see 
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a republic in Iran; but that year the Qajar dynasty was re- 
placed by the Pahlavi dynasty, and the matter was settled 
in favor of a monarchy. 

The new shah, Reza Pahlavi, felt the need to inform 





Memduh Şevket that he favored a republican system 
for Iran but that he was unable to take the step and was 
compelled to declare himself shah. This was a time when 
Turkey's influence in Iran was running high. 

© Despite this, the abolition of the caliphate in Turkey 
caused an important segment of Iranian society, led by the 
mullahs, to look upon Turkey and Reza Khans ties with 
Turkey with suspicion. This faction was particularly influ- 
ential in the first ten years after the establishment of rela- 
tions. Nevertheless, Turkey continued to serve as a model 
for the Iranian administration as well as for the intelligen- 
tsia. M. Kemal's sweeping reforms drew much admiration. 
At the shah’s coronation ceremony in 1926, Turkey's gift 
was brought to ‘Tehran by aviators who put on an aerial 


display that greatly impressed Iranians. The border ques- ' 


tion between the two:states remained unresolved until 
1932, however, and this prevented relations from attaining 
their potential. 

Bilateral relations started developing rapidly in 1932 
and reached their high point with the visit to Turkey in 
June 1934 of Reza Pahlavi. The shah spent one month in 
Turkey, traveling extensively by land and sea. He inspected 
the trade route from Tabriz to Erzurum and Trabzon and 
was highly impressed by the results of Atatürk's “social 
engineering” efforts. The program for the $hah's visit was 
designed to impress him. The battleship Yabuz was placed 
at his disposal for his voyage from Trabz@n to İstanbul. 
The opera Özsoy that had been composed for this occa- 
sion was staged when the shah came to Ankara. The shah 
admired the results of the Westernization efforts carried 
out over a relatively short period. When he returned to 
Tehran, he displayed a new determination to develop his 
country's relations with Turkey. The unusual duration of 
the visit was in itselfa measure ofthe importance that Iran 
attributed to its relations with Turkey. In regimes based 
on one man, it was not customary for this leader to leave 
the country for any length of time. In fact, this was the first 
occasion when the shah set foot outside Iran. 

Turkish ambassador Hüsrev Gerede, a diplomat 
known for his toughness, accompanied the shah during 
this trip. The announcement that Mehmet Enis Akaygen 
would replace him came during this trip. Akaygen was the 
ambassador to Athens and was seen as the architect of the 
recent Turkish-Greek rapprochement. This was an indica- 
tion that Ankara no longer required a tough negotiator in 
Tehran. 

In 1934 Iran showed its solidarity by retracting its 
candidacy for a seat on the Council of the League of Na- 
tions in Turkey’s favor. During the golden age of Turkish- 
Iranian relations following the shah's visit, there were fre- 
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quent gestures of this kind, demonstrating that relations 
between the two countries were based on compiete trust. 
When Atatürk died, the palace in Iran decreed a mourn- 
ing period of one month, 

The cordial atmosphere between Turkey and Iran 
lived on even after Turkey allied itself with Britain and 


. France in 1939 while Iran's orientation turned toward Ger- 
many. The transfer of Ambassador Akaygen to Athens in 


1939 and his replacement by Suat Davaz were not well re- 
ceived by the shah, however. He saw this move as being in- 
stigated by Britain and interpreted it as Turkey wanting to 


‘distance itself from a pro-German Iran, Even so, the excel- 


lent relations between the two countries continued until 
Tran was occupied in 1941 and the shah was sent into exile. 


B. The Border Dispute 

‘The frontier with Iran was traced out by the Treaty of 
Amasya in 1555 and fixed in its details by the Treaty of 
Qasr-e Shirin in 1639. This frontier has remained more 
or less constant to this day, even though the Ottomans and 
Persians carried out numerous redemarcations. The last 
of these demarcations was carried out in 1913, although 
its validity was questioned because it was never ratified. 
Minor disagreements about the frontier remained, how- 
ever, and had a negative impact on the relations between 
Turkey and Iran from the early 1920s until 1932. 

"Ihe dispute over the frontier had three causes. 

1. Seeing things from a nationalistic perspective: the 
official ideologies of the new regimes were based on na- 
tionalism, so they looked upon one another with suspi- 
cion because of possible separatist provocations directed 
at ethnic groups living in their territories. For example, 
there were groups with Turkish roots in Iran (Azerbai- 
janis, Turkmens, Qashqais) as well as Sunni Kurds that 
Tehran feared might be manipulated by Ankara, Mean- 
while Turkey feared that Tehran might support those of 
Iranian extraction (Kurds) in Turkey. Any sign that this 
might actually be happening was greatly overblown. 

2. The desire of Kurdish tribes to preserve their au- 
tonomies: the Kurdish tribes were unhappy about the 
curbs imposed on their autonomy within the framework 
of a nation-state structure with a central authority. They 
did not have a clear concept of the actual meaning of an 
international frontier. They reacted violently to every 
measure that would limit their autonomous status, and 
the authorities were compelled to use force to restore or- 
der and tranquillity. Disorder originating on one side of 
the frontier had.a way of spilling over the line, bringing 
the two states into dangerous local confrontations that oc- 
casionally degenerated into actual clashes. 
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3. The frontier was not adeguately marked: the last 
agreement delineating the Turkish-Iranian frontier was 
the 1913 Istanbul Protocol. This protocol provided for the 
formation of a border demarcation commission; but this 
body never came into being, and the frontier remained in- 
adequately marked. As a result the security forces on both 
sides were never certain about the exact limits of their area 
of responsibility. 

In addition to these three causes, there is also the claim 
that the USSR was inciting the Kurdish tribes. The north- 
ern regions of Iran carried out their trade with the world 
through two traditional routes, one through Turkey and 
the other through the USSR. When the Tabriz-Erzurum- 

"Trabzon route became unusable owing to lack of secu- 
rity, the alternative Enzeli-Baku-Batum route came into 
use. This provided the USSR with economic benefits and 
allowed it to strengthen its influence over Iran. Conse- 
quently, it was argued that the USSR was encouraging the 
Kurdish tribes to intercept and plunder Iranian commer- 
cial traffic using the Turkish route. 

Iran wanted to participate in the Lausanne Confer- 
ence to settle the border question. But Britain refused to 
allow this, so Iran sought to settle the matter through bilat- 
eral talks. The Simko Aga uprising in Iran and the Sheikh 
Said uprising in Turkey accelerated this process. Once the 
leaders had made up their minds to overcome the lack of 
trust, the first steps toward the settlement of the border 
dispute were taken in 1926, four months after the signing 
of the Turkish-Soviet Treaty. 

On 22 April 1926 a Treaty of Friendship and Security 
was signed in Tehran. Article 2 of the treaty provided that 
“in the event of military action against one of the parties, 
the other party commits itself to maintaining its neutral- 
ity” Article 3 stipulated that "both contracting parties 
undertake not to attack one another...and not to enter 
into any political, economic, or financial alliance or treaty 
directed against the other contracting party.’ This treaty, 
however, was really aimed at securing the pursuit of joint 
policies against tribes that were creating problems rather 
than at guaranteeing neutrality. This was clearly stated in 
article 6, which contained the most important provision 
of the treaty: “The contracting parties shall take all mea- 


sures to put to an end the unlawful activities and prepara- . 


tions of the tribes in the border regions that pose a danger 
to the public order and security of the two countries.’ Ar- 
ticle 5 contained similar provisions: “Ihe contacting par- 
ties undertake to prevent the formation or implantation in 
their countries of structures or organizations that aim to 
endanger the public order and security or overthrow the 
government of the other contracting party.” The distin- 


guishing feature of this treaty was article 6, which singled 
out the tribes as the adversary. Although a number of 
treaties (including the Sadabad Pact) that contained the 
somewhat vague phraseology of article 5 were concluded 
after this, none contained the explicit language of article 6. 

Although the basic aim of the treaty was to solve the 
border question created by the tribes, the treaty was also 
important because it was the first accord signed by Ankara 
and Tehran. All subsequent accords would be based on 
this treaty. 

Turkey wanted to see a similar treaty signed between 
Iran and the USSR. During this period, however, relations 
between these countries were strained, and Iran was un- 
easy about the right to intervene that it had granted the 
Soviet Union under the 1921 treaty. To restore trust be- 
tween the two countries, Memduh Sevket Bey went to 
Moscow but failed in his mission. 

Despite the 1926 treaty, the problem created by the 
border clashes remained unresolved because of the toler- 
ant attitude of Iran toward the tribes. Both sides contin- 
ued their search for a solution, however. On 15 June 1928 
a protocol was signed in Tehran that was in the form of 
an annex to the 1926 treaty. Article 1 contained the follow- 
ing provision: "If one of the contracting parties finds itself 
confronted by hostile action on the part of a state or sev- 
eral states, the other contracting party shall strive to find 
a remedy to this situation. If war breaks out in spite of this 
striving...the contracting parties...uhdertake jointly to 
reexamine the situation.” The intent was to secure coop- 
eration in the event ofa British or Soviet intervention. But 
this was an unlikely eventuality, and the burning question 
was the activity of the tribes. For two years after 1926, the 
talks between the two sides produced no results, Never- 
theless, the passive neutrality foreseen in the 1926 treaty 
was turned into active neutrality in the 1928 protocol. This 
was a sign that both sides were displaying goodwill. 

The 1923 Simko Aga uprising in western Iran led to 
border clashes. This and the Sheikh Said uprising in 
southeast Anatolia demonstrated the critical importance 
of the question of border security. The Agri uprisings 
turned the question into a full-blown crisis (Box 2-12). 
The most critical of these was the third and last uprising 
that erupted in June 1930. Whenever the rebels were pur- 
sued, they fled to the sanctuary of Lesser Mount Agni, lo- 
cated in Iran. Finally, Turkey came to the conclusion that 


© these uprisings could not be fully suppressed unless the 


entire Mount Ağrı (Ararat) region was brought under its 
sovereignty and proceeded to occupy the region of Lesser - 
Mount Ağrı. This put an end to the uprising, and Iran 
found itself unable to intervene. 





Turkey proposed that Iran be compensated for the 
mountainous area under Turkish control with an eguiva- 
lent piece of agricultural land that would be without stra- 
tegic importance. Iran rejected this proposal, pointing out 
that the Istanbul Protocol of 1913 was still valid and that 
it would not consent to any modification in the frontier 
traced in that accord. Turkey argued that this protocol 


had been ratified neither by the palace nor by the parlia- 


ment and therefore had no validity. It argued further that 
there was no reason to comply with the "tentative" border 
traced in this document. The real reason why Iran refused 


.to accept Turkey's proposal was because the İstanbul - 


Protocol of 1913 drafted during the Ottoman period also 
traced the frontier between Iran and Iraq at Shatt al-Arab 
on the Gulf, which was at the time part of the Ottoman 
Empire. This frontier arrangement contained articles fa- 
voring Iran. 'Therefore, if Iran accepted the nonvalidity 
ofthe 1913 protocol, it could not legally invoke this docu- 
ment against Iraq. Although the question remained unre- 
solved diplomatically, Turkey continued its occupation of 
the region (Cetinsaya, p. 161). 

In 1930 the ambassador in Tehran, Memduh Şevket 
Bey, who was perceived as a “dove,” was recalled and re- 
placed by Hüsrev Bey [Gerede], usually described as a 
“hawk? Hüsrev Bey was briefed by prime minister İsmet 
Pasa, who described his mission in these terms: "Your 
position will be similar to the Western ambassadors who, 
with their fleets in the Dardanelles, used to send their em- 
bassy dragomans to the Sublime Porte and dictated their 
wills to the Grand Vizier. You will have a fully mobilized 
army to back you up" (Şimşir, p. 345). 

Hüsrev Bey conveyed Ankara's stern and determined 
message to his Iranian interlocutors. The long negotia- 
tions were only concluded when minister of foreign af- 
fairs Tevfik Rüştü [Aras] went to Tehran. (The family 
name Aras was given to the minister by Atatürk to recall 
the Aras [Arax] River on the border with Iran.) Iran rec- 
ognized the fait accompli created by Turkey and agreed to 
an exchange of territory. Two treaties were signed in Teh- 
ran on 23 January 1932, one demarcating the frontier and 
the other providing for cooperation in legal matters. The 
most recent rectifications in the Ottoman-Iranian frontier 
were incorporated in the treaty. This result was obtained 
under Turkish pressure, but the shah demonstrated that 
he was not resentful by placing one of his newly acquired 
Junkers aircraft at Tevfik Rüştü's disposal to fly him to 
Geneva, where the minister was to attend a meeting of 
the LoN. , 

‘The actual demarcation in the field was-only com- 
pleted in 1934. In the course of the negotiations, agree- 
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ment could not be reached over a small tract of territory. 
It was decitled to refer this issue to arbitration. The arbi- 
trator selected for this purpose was none other than Shah 
Reza PahlaWi, who decided in Turkey’s favor, 

After the treaties of 23 January 1932, another treaty 
was signed on 27 May 1937, which traced the present-day 
frontier, According to this treaty, Mount Ağrı in its en- 
tirety (including Lesser Mount Ağrı) was to remain on the 
Turkish side, while Iran was to receive agricultural land 
in the region of Kotur in the province of Van. After this, 
frontier markings were renewed and the question of the 
frontier was removed from the agendas of the two coun- 
tries. The question of the frontier created by the Kurdish 
tribes had lasted for ten years but was now set aside, 

With the border question settled, two treaties were 
signed in Ankara on 5 November 1932, reaffirming the 
1926 treaty and the attached 1928 protocol. These were 
the ‘Treaty of Friendship and the Treaty of Security, Neu- 
trality, and Economic Cooperation. The main difference 


' between the new treaties and the previous ones was in 


article 2 of the Treaty of Friendship, which provided that 
"[t]he contracting parties accept that their diplomatic and 
consular representatives in the other country shall be sub- 
ject to conditions no less favorable than the conditions 
enjoyed by the most favored nations.” This signified that 
both countries were recognizing most-favored-nation sta- 
tus for one another in this field. That was psychologically 
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important and demonstrated the confidence that the 
two countries had in each other. The bitter memory of 
how capitulations granted by the Ottomans and Qajars 
to certain major powers had spread to other countries 
through most-favored-nation treaties was still fresh in 
both capitals. Consequently, it was significant that the at- 
mosphere of friendship was strong enough to enable both 
regimes to overcome their aversion to this clause. 

The desire to establish friendship and neutrality was 
reaffirmed through these developments, and the course 
leading to the Sadabad Pact was taken. 


"I. RELATIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN 

As a result of Tarzi Mahmut Bey's initiative, ‘Turkey 
started providing Afghanistan with technical implements 
and personnel in the educational, healtb, legal, and mili- 
tary fields. This assistance continued to develop during 
this period and constituted the basis of Turkish-Afghan 
relations. 

Afghanistan s King Amanullah Khan paid a visit to 
Turkey in May 1928. In the course of this visit, a Treaty 
of Friendship and Cooperation between Turkey and 
Afghanistan was signed in Ankara on 25 May 1928. This 
treaty confirmed tbe solidarity treaty signed in Moscow 
in 1921 and contained similar clauses. Article 2 contained 
this provision: “In the event of hostile action against one 
of the contracting parties...the other contracting party 
undertakes to take all necessary measures to prevent an at- 
tack, and if, nevertheless, war breaks out, the two govern- 
ments undertake to...jointly review the situation.” Article 
3 stipulated that “[e]ach contracting party undertakes not 
to participate in any alliance or political, military, eco- 
nomic, or financial treaty or in any hostile action directed 
against the other contracting party" This provision was a 
standard clause that figured in all neutrality treaties signed 
by Turkey in this period. The provisions contained in ar- 
ticle 5 were unique, however, and reflected the special ties 
that existed between Turkey and Afghanistan: "Ihe 'Turk- 
ish Republic commits itself to selecting and placing at Af- 
ghanistan's disposal legal, scientific, and military experts 
for the development of Afghanistan's educational system 
and its armed forces." 

Disturbances broke out in Afghanistan soon after 
King Amanullah returned to his country. A delegation 
headed by Kazim Paga [Orbay] went to Kabul to help the 
Afghan army control the situation, but very soon Amanul- 
lah Khan was replaced on the throne by his brother, In- 
ayatullah Khan, who was also deposed and replaced by 
Habibullah Khan. Habibullah saw Turkey as the supporter 


of the previous administration and ordered all Turkish 
personnel to leave the country. Shortly after these events, 
the exiled former king Nadir Shah returned to Afghani- 
stan and took power. Nadir Shah pursued Amanullah 
Khan's policy vis-à-vis Turkey and recalled the deported 
Turkish experts. Soon afterward, Mohammed Zahir Shah 
succeeded Nadir Shah on the Afghan throne. Over a pe- 
riod of eighteen months, Zahir Shah was the fifth person 
to become ruler of Afghanistan. He finally managed to 
bring stability to the country. 

During Zahir Shah's rule Turkish-Afghan relations 
achieved the vitality of relations during Amanullah Khan's 
period. In 1930 Memduh Sevket Bey was appointed Turk- 
ish ambassador in Kabul. His constructive efforts and 
the contribution of the Turkish experts had a significant 
impact on Afghanistan's modernization. Turkey even un- 
dertook the task of looking after Afghanistan's interests in 
places where there was no Afghan diplomatic represen- 
tation. 

The mutual trust between Turkey and Afghanistan 
in Zahir Shah's time also had a positive effect on Afghani- 
stan’s relations with Iran. These two countries had border 
disputes going back to 1903. To settle their disputes, the 
two countries asked Turkey to be an arbitrator. A delega- 
tion headed by Fahreddin Paşa [Türkkan] helped settle 
the disputes in 1934. Fahreddin Pasa had served as Reza 
Shah's aide-de-camp during the latter’s visit to Turkey and 
had earned the shahis trust. 

When the Sadabad Pact was signed in 1937, relations 
between the two countries were at their best; but the out- 
break of World War II was to cut this period short. 


lil. THE SADABAD PACT 

A. The Events Leading to the Pact 

Turkey played a leading role in the preparation of the Sad- 
abad Pact, which also included Iran, Iraq, and Afghani- 
stan. Although known as a pact, it was not conceived as 
a military alliance. Basically, it was a treaty of friendship 
and nonaggression. There were two main reasons for the 
conclusion of this pact. 

1. The desire to settle border disputes on a lasting 
basis: the signatories had border disputes with Iran, the 
centrally located country. As in the case of Turkey and 
Iran, Afghanistan also had border disputes with Iran. 
Iraq had a dispute with Iran over where the line was to be 
drawn at the Shatt al-Arab River. Iraq also had concerns 
about Iran's influence over the Shiites in the southern part 
of its territory and the Kurds in the northern part. 

Most of these problems emanated from alack of trust, 





due to the suspicion that the other party was supporting 
the border tribes involved in disturbances. The nonrecog- 
nition of borders by the rebellious Kurdish tribes living 
in the region where the frontiers of Iran, Iraq, and Turkey 
met constituted a major problem for all three countries. 


By 1937 all of these questions had been settled, and 


the signatories wanted to reinforce and render permanent 
the atmosphere of trust that had been established among 
the neighbors. They did not want the activities of rebel- 
lious tribes to spoil their bilateral relations. ‘This was the 
chief reason for the conclusion of the pact. ; 

2. "Ihe desire to confirm the independence and sov- 
ereignty of the signatories: until a short time before, all 
four countries were either full colonies or semicolonies. 
Afghanistan emerged from this status in 1919, Iran and 
Turkey in 1923, and Iraq in 1932. With the exception of 
Iraq, it was important for all of them to stress their full 
independence and declare that they were not under the 
influence of any major power. Apart from Turkey, these 
countries were establishing an international organization 


. for the first time. This was particularly important for Iraq. 


Some authors have concluded that there were other 
motives for the signing of this pact. In general their views 
reflect the perception ofthe major powers of the day. This 
perception was that the pact was signed basically to check 
Italy (e.g, see OTDP, p. 106). It was in the interest of Brit- 
ain and the Soviet Union to reinforce the claims that the 
Fascist government in Rome was aggressive by declaring 
that the Middle Eastern countries were uniting against 
the expansionist policies of Italy. In reality the preliminary 
preparations of the pact predated Italy's attack on Abys- 
sinia. Furthermore, in the negotiations leading up to the 
pact, Italy was never mentioned. 

In addition, it could be claimed that the Middle East- 
ern countries felt the need to join forces against British 
imperialism or that Moscow's neighbors were getting to- 
gether due to fear ofthe spread of communism or that the 
USSR might still be pushing for outlets to warm seas. In 
this connection it should be noted that Iraq could never 
be a party to this kind of pact without Britain's approval. 
Iraq's dependence on Britain carried more weight than its 
mernbership in the pact. Furthermore, Britain was invited 
to join the pact, but it declined the invitation. As for the 
USSR, it had treaties of friendship with all of the signa- 
tories except Iraq. Not only did the USSR encourage the 
signing of this pact, but it also proposed that Afghanistan 
beincluded. 

If we examine the preparatory stage of the pact, the 
above-mentioned claims about the objectives of the pact 
can easily be refuted. : 
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B. The Preparatory Stage, 

Signing, and End of the Pact 
After Britain ended the mandate regime in Iraq and rec- 
ognized its independence in June 1930, Baghdad wanted 
to develop its relations with its two powerful neighbors, 
Iran and Turkey. In July 1931 King Faisal and prime minis- 
ter Nuri Said Pasa paid a visit to Ankara. This launched a 


series ofnegotiations between Iraq and Turkey conducted . 


at the level of experts. 

, Because the question of the border between Iraq 
and Turkey was already settled, the experts considered 
the questions likely to arise on account ofthe activities of 
Kurdish tribes along the border. In addition, Iraq asked 
Turkey to intercede on its behalf with Iran, with which 
Turkey enjoyed excellent relations, to resolve some of 
Iraqs problems with its eastern neighbor. 

When irag proposed the conclusion of a nonag- 
gression treaty by Iraq, Iran, and Turkey in 1933, Ankara 
responded by proposing that Britain and the USSR also 
join in the treaty. This was because the 1930 treaty had 
not granted Iraq full independence and allowed Britain 
to control Iraq's foreign policy. Therefore it would be 
meaningless to have Iraqi participation in a treaty from 
which Britain was excluded. Furthermore, according to 
the protocol of 1929, Turkey had undejtaken not to join 
such a treaty without consulting the U$SR, and Moscow 
could not have approved of Turkey’s jpining a treaty in 
which Britain was the sole major powe}. Hence Turkey's 
proposal for the USSR to take part. When the proposal to 
participate went to London and Moscow, Britain turned 
down the offer. At that time, Britain’s policy was to avoid 
joining regional pacts because of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
and the existence of the LoN guarantees. The three coun- 
tries would not contemplate the USSR's participation 
without Britain, so they retracted their offer. The USSR 
showed understanding and proposed that Afghanistan be 
included in the arrangement. 

Iran, Iraq, and Turkey initialed the treaty in Geneva 
on 2 October 1935. One month later Afghanistan accepted 
the invitation and joined in. But it took two years to get 
the treaty signed because of Iraq's procrastination. 


Iraq hesitated because the question of the Shatt al- 


Arab remained untesolved. It would have been unrealis- 
tic to sign a treaty aiming at establishing an atmosphere 
of trust and nonaggression among its signatories without 
first securing this atmosphere between Iran and Iraq. Also, 
Iraq was delaying the signing because it wanted Turkey, 
eager to secure this treaty, to use its influence on Iran and 


pressure it to reach an early agreement with Iraq over the 
border dispute, The tactic worked, and Turkey actively . 
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sought a solution to the Shatt al-Arab question. Another 
reason for Iraq's delaying tactics was that it did not want to 
be the sole Arab state in the treaty. It wanted to see Saudi 
Arabia and even Yemen included in the arrangement. Es- 
pecially after the Hatay question erupted between Turkey 
and Syria in 1936, Iraq did not relish giving the impression 
of detaching itself from the Arab world and siding with 
Turkey. In 1933 Yasin Hashemi ofthe Vatani Party replaced 
Nuri Said Paşa as prime minister. As the new prime minis- 
ter was pursuing a nationalistic foreign policy, King Faisal 
was being extra cautious about signing this sort of pact. 

In October 1936 Bekir Sıtkı Paşa carried out a coup 
against Hashemi and installed Hikmet Suleiman as prime 
minister while he himself remained in the background. 
Both Bekir Sıtkı Pasha and Hikmet Suleiman were in 
favor of Iraq's settling all outstanding questions with its 
neighbors. As a consequence the treaty on the frontier be- 
tween Iran and Iraq was signed in Tehran on 4 July 1937. 
With this treaty, the frontier was traced along the thalweg 
(a line joining the deepest points of a watercourse) in the 
Shatt al-Arab in accordance with Iran's wishes. 

Four days after this treaty, on 8 July 1937, the text 
that had been initialed at Geneva was signed by the four 
ministers of foreign affairs (Tevfik Rüştü Aras signed for 
Turkey) at the Palace of Sadabad in Tehran. With the 
completion of the ratification proceedings, the pact came 
into effect on 25 June 1938. As already noted, this was nota 
treaty of alliance but rather a treaty of neutrality and non- 
aggression. The following four articles were very clear in 
describing the character of the pact. 

Article 1: “The contracting parties undertake to re- 
frain from interfering in one another's internal affairs.” 

Article 3: “The contracting parties have agreed to 
hold consultations on all international disputes relating to 
their common interests.’ 

Article 4: “Each of the contracting parties...under- 
takes not to engage in any activity directed at any of the 
other contracting parties.” 

Article 6: “If one of the contracting parties should 
commit aggression against a third state, the other con- 
tracting parties may terminate this pact in relation to the 
aggressor without having to provide prior notification.” 

‘The real aim of the pact, the question of the Kurdish 
tribes, was contained in article 7: “Each of the contracting 
parties undertakes to prevent the establishment and the 
activities within its territory of armed bands, units, or or- 
ganizations aiming to destroy the institutions or weaken 
the public order and security or destabilize the political 
regime of one of the contracting parties.” It was this article 
that made the pact action-oriented. In the circumstances 


of World War II, all of the other articles of the pact be- 
came inoperative. 

On the day the pact was signed, an annexed protocol 
was prepared that established the organs of the pact. Ac- 
cording to the protocol, there would be a council of min- 
isters that would meet annually and a secretary-general of 
the pact. 

Shortly after the pact came into effect, World War IT 
broke out. In October 1939 Britain proposed to Ankara 
thatthe pactbe turned into a defensive alliance against the 
USSR, but Turkey refused to consider this proposal. Dur- 
ing the war, the pact was placed on the shelf and forgotten. 
The last meeting of the council of ministers was held in 
1939. Because the post of secretary-general was supposed 
to rotate on an annual basis according to the presidency 
of the council and because it had neither a headquarters 
building nor any permanent staff, the pact ceased to exist 
in a practical sense. In 1979 the new regime in Iran implied 
that it had denounced the pact. But since Iran did not ex- 
plicitly say so, it could be argued that the pact is still legally 
in effect. 
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The Montreux Straits Convention 


THE MONTREUX 

STRAITS CONVENTION 

The Lausanne Straits Convention (LSC) remained in 
force for thirteen years. During the interwar years, no 
serious problems were encountered in connection with 
passage through the Straits and the convention was effec- 
tively implemented. Developments on the eve of World 
War II, however, necessitated a review ofthe regime ofthe 
Turkish Straits. 


1 
l. 


The New International Situation 

Turkey accepted—albeit reluctantly—the limitations that 
the LSC placed on its sovereignty because Ankara was 
anxious to see the Lausanne Conference concluded with 
a peace agreement. Turkey also believed that the collec- 
tive security system created within the framework of the 
LoN would function effectively and that international dis- 
armament would be achieved. 

All members of the LoN were committed to disarma- 
ment. The efforts to achieve naval disarmament were in 
large measure successful. At the Washington Naval Dis- 
armament Conference of 1921—22, the tonnage of capital 
ships was limited to 35,000 tons for battleships and 27,000 
tons for aircraft carriers. At the London Conference 
of 1930, limitations were also placed on the tonnage of 
smaller warships. But these successes were short-lived, 
and after 1931 the arms race was on once again. ‘The at- 
tempts to place limitations on arms related to land war- 
fare yielded no practical results, The disarmament com- 
mittee set up by the LoN in 1925 was able to convene a 
conference only in 1932, and this ended in failure, Hitler 
had come to power in Berlin by the time the next confer- 
ence met, and Germany withdrew from the conference in 
October 1934. In these circumstances the policy of force 
came into play once again. The atmosphere that prevailed 
in 1936 was completely different from the atmosphere of 
the immediate postwar years. 
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Turkey's Initiatives Prior to 1936 

Starting in 1933, Turkey made various diplomatic moves 
to amend the LSC by convening an international confer- 
ence that would establish a new regime. At the London 
Conference on Disarmament of 1933, Turkey called for 
the lifting of the restrictions imposed by the LSC on re- 
arming the shores of the Straits and the islands of the Sea 
of Marmara with the exception of the island of Imrali. This 
call went unheeded because it was not within the terms of 
reference of the conference. 

Turkey repeated its demands at the Council of the 
League in 1935, at the Council of the Balkan Entente again 
in 1935, and at the General Assembly of the LoN in Sep- 
tember 1935. Nothing emerged from these urgings, Tur- 
key did not want to carry out a fait accompli, It was striving 
for a change of regime through negotiation and mutual 
accommodation. Eventually Turkey reiterated its position 
at the LoN in November 1935, when the league decided to 
apply sanctions against Italy after the aggression in Abys- 
sinia. On that occasion Turkey's request received a favor- 
able reaction. 


Turkey's Note of 10 April 1936 

Turkey submitted notes to the parties to the LSC on 10 
April 1936, calling for the convening of an international 
conference to establish a new regime. This request was 
based on the principle of rebus sic stantibus (a doctrine in 
international law to the effect that a treaty may become 
inapplicable in case of a fundamental change in circum- 
stances). 

Turkey's note contained the following arguments: 

1. The situation in the Black Sea has altered funda- 
mentally since the coming into effect ofthe LSC, and the 
situation in the Mediterranean is also unsettled. “There 
is a tendency toward rearmament at Naval Conferences. 
Shipyards are constructing vessels of hitherto unmatched 
power. Air forces are being strengthened at a dizzying 


speed. Armaments are continuously being increased on 
the mainland as well as the islands.” 

2. The system of collective security has ceased to 
function. Therefore "itis not possible to limit Turkish sov- 
ereignty over the Straits without effective, functional, and 
practical guarantees, because security of the Straits is es- 
sential for the country’s general security.” 

3. The LSC contains provisions applicable only in 
peace and war. A new convention, however, should also 
contain provisions dealing with “an imminent threat of 
war.” Only thus can Turkey exercise its legal right to de- 
fend itself. 

4. “The circumstances that now prevail have come 
about independently of the will of the signatories of Laus- 
anne and have made its provisions inoperable.’ 


Why the Note Received 

a Favorable Reception 

The USSR was not happy with the regime imposed by the 
Lausanne Straits Convention and delayed its ratification. 
Consequently, Moscow supported Turkey’s proposal on 
the assumption that it could bring about changes in its 
favor in the LSC. 

Bulgaria did not favor strict control of the Straits by 
Turkey. However, it felt that the Turkish initiative would 
facilitate Sofia's efforts to rid itself of some of the disarma- 
ment provisions imposed on it by the 1919 Neuilly Treaty. 
Asa result, it did not oppose the Turkish effort to secure a 
new regime. Greece, Romania, and Yugoslavia supported 
‘Turkey because of the Balkan Pact. 

France was strongly pro—status quo and did not want 
the situation in Europe or the peace treaties underpinning 
it changed. But Paris had signed a treaty of alliance with 
the USSR in 1935 to secure Soviet support against Ger- 
many and was reluctant to oppose a change that Moscow 
favored. 

For its part, Britain favored the Turkish proposal even 
though it had been the architect of the LSC because it was 
seeking to draw Ankara to its side in the face of a growing 
Italian threat in the Mediterranean. 

The opposition to the proposal to revise the LSC 
came from Europe's revisionist power, Italy. It is assumed 
that Italy opposed Turkey's proposal in order to punish 
Ankara for its participation in the sanctions regime im- 
posed on Italy by the LoN in response to the Italian ag- 
gression against Abyssinia, 


The Positions of the Participants 
The Conference of Montreux convened on 22 June 1936 
with the participation of all the parties to the Lausanne 
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Straits Convention with the exception of Italy. The Turk- 
ish government submitted the text of a draft convention 
on 23 June. The Turkish draft contained provisions simi- 
lar to the provisions of the LSC for regulating the passage 
of merchant vessels through the Straits. In its text Turkey 
sought to impose certain restrictions on the passage of 
warships of non-Black Sea Powers. To cite an example, 
Turkey would restrict the tonnage and duration of stay for 
the war vessels of non-Black Sea Powers. The draft text 
provided that, in the event of Turkey feeling itself to be 
under an imminent threat of war, the passage of warships 
would be conditional on Turkey’s consent. Although it 
was not stated in the draft, Turkey also wanted to abol- 


ish the Straits Commission established by the LSC and to 


remilitarize the region. 

Subsequently Britain submitted a revised version of 
the Turkish draft that was designed to mitigate the con- 
flict of interest between the riparian and nonriparian 
states of the Black Sea. In the British text the Straits Com- 
mission of the LSC was preserved. The British text also 
contained provisions about an imminent threat of war 
and recognized Turkey's right to apply a special regime in 
this situation. But it also provided that this regime would 
be subject to review by the Council of the LoN, with the 
stipulation that if the council found the Turkish meaqures 
to be unwarranted the Ankara government would have to 
rescind its measures. 

Although Britain supported the principle of İree- 
dom of passage through the Straits for warships, it was 
not against imposing certain limitations on the aggregate 
tonnage of warships that non-Black Sea Powers could 
maintain in that sea. This was because the British Admi- 
ralty had warned that insistence on unlimited access to 
the Black Sea could lead to counterdemands for unlimited 
access to the Mediterranean, Britain also feared that a So- 
viet fleet freed of limitations in sailing through the Straits 
might provoke Germany into denouncing the naval treaty 
that Berlin had concluded with Britain. 

In its opposition to the British proposal to maintain 
the Straits Commission, Turkey enjoyed the full backing 
of Romania. ‘This was because Romania had been forced 
to accept two different international commissions on its 
territory charged with the task of supervising navigation 
on the Danube. Romania held the view that such arrange- 
ments forced upon countries by outsiders were infringe- 
ments of national sovereignty. 

The anti-British position of the USSR was in line 
with Turkey’s proposals with respect to both the remili- 
tarization of the Straits and limitations on the passage of 
warships. But the USSR was against any limitations being 
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imposed in regard to the passage through the Straits of 
warships of Black Sea countries. Furthermore, Moscow 
wanted Turkey to grant unconditional access in time of 
war (Turkey being a nonbelligerent) to warships carrying 
out international commitments and duties imposed by 
the LoN. In adopting this position, the Soviet Union was 
motivated by the mutual assistance treaties it had entered 
into with France to counter a possible German threat. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that at the confer- 
ence Britain stood for unrestricted freedom of passage for 
the warships of non-Black Sea Powers, while the USSR 
advocated complete freedom for the warships of Black 
Sea Powers. France supported the Soviet position, even 
though it was a non-Black Sea Power, because of its treaty 
with the USSR. 

To sum up, the general alignment of the participants 
at Montreux was Britain (supported by Japan) on one 
side, with Turkey (supported by the Black Sea Powers 
plus France) on the other side, At the conclusion of the 
conference the British position prevailed with respect to 
limitations imposed on warships, while the Turkish posi- 
tion prevailed with respect to the situation when Turkey 
felt itself to be under imminent threat of war, the remili- 
tarization of the Straits, and the abolition of the Straits 
Commission. 


il. THE NEW REGIME 

ADOPTED AT MONTREUX 
The Montreux Straits Convention was signed on 20 July 
1936. The convention, along with its annexes, was rati- 
fied by the TGNA on 1 July 1936 and came into effect on 9 
November 1936. The remilitarization of the region of the 
Straits by the Turkish army began on 15 August 1936 in ac- 
cordance with the annexed protocol. 

The Montreux Straits Convention came into effect 
after it had been ratified by all of the signatories of the 
LSC, with the exception of Italy. This country acceded 
to the convention in 1938, while Japan withdrew from the 
convention in 1951 as a consequence of the San Francisco 
Treaty it signed with the Allies. 


A. The Transit Regime 
and “Imminent Threat of War" 

The Montreux Convention consists of twenty-nine ar- 
ticles, In principle, transit through the Turkish Straits is 
free. In effect, article 1 declares: “The High Contracting 
Parties recognize and affirm the principle of freedom of 
transit and navigation by sea in the Straits.” Although the 
Montreux Convention has a duration of twenty years, 


paragraph 2 of article 28 contains the following provision 
with respect to freedom of navigation: “The principle of 
freedom of transit and navigation affirmed in article 1 of 
the present Convention shall...continue without limit of 
time.” 

The regime established by the convention applied 
to the Straits. The preamble of the convention described 
the Straits in these terms: “the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus comprised under 
the general term ‘Straits.” 

The Montreux Convention regulates the passage 
through the Straits of merchant vessels, vessels of war, and 
aircraft separately. According to the convention, the rules 
applying to passage through the Straits of merchant ves- 
sels and vessels of war differ depending on the prevailing 
situation: (1) time of peace; (2) time of war (subdivided 
into Turkey being belligerent and nonbelligerent); and 
(3) when Turkey considers itself threatened with immi- 
nent danger of war. 


1. Passage of Merchant Vessels 

Although the convention does not contain a definition of 
“merchant vessel,” article 7 contains the provision: “The 
term ‘merchant vessel’ applies to all vessels that are not 
covered by Section II of the present Convention.’ There- 
fore all vessels not in the category “vessels of war” are 
deemed to be merchant vessels. 


a. In Time of Peace 

Article 2: "In time of peace, merchant vessels shall enjoy 
complete freedom of transit and navigation in the Straits, 
by day and by night, under any flag and with any kind of 
cargo, without any formalities, except as provided in ar- 
ticle 3” The formality referred to in article 3 relates to the 
sanitary control prescribed by Turkish law within the 
framework of international sanitary regulations. “This 
control...shall be carried out by day and by night with 
all possible speed, and the vessels in question shall not 
be required to make any other stop during their passage 
through the Straits” (article 3, paragraph 1). 

In time of peace, "[n]o taxes or charges...shall be 
levied by the Turkish Authorities [on merchant vessels] 
when passing in transit without calling at a port in the 
Straits” (article 2, paragraph 1). Sanitary controls, light- 
houses, and channel buoys and lifesaving services are sub- 
ject to taxes and charges (annex 1/1). In time of peace, “pi- 
lotage and towage remain optional” (article 2, paragraph 
3). “The Turkish Government will publish, from time to 
time, the tariff of the taxes and charges to be levied for... 
optional services” (annex I/s). 





b. In Time of War 
Article 4: "In time of war, 
Turkey not being belligerent, 
merchant vessels, under any 
flag or with any kind of cargo, 
shall enjoy freedom of transit 
and navigation in the Straits.” 
Pilotage and towage remain 
optional. 
Article 5: 


In time of war, Turkey 
being belligerent, mer- 
chant vessels not be- 
longing to a country at 
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war with Turkey shall Figure 2-1. The Montreux Conference as depicted by Derso and Kelen (Cumhuriyetin 75. Yılı (İstanbul: 


enjoy freedom of tran- 
sit and navigation in the 
Straits on condition that they do not in any way 
assist the enemy. 

Such vessels shall enter the Straits by day 
and their transit shall be effected by the route 
which shall in each case be indicated by the 
Turkish authorities, 


Merchant vessels in time of war and Turkey being 
belligerent are under the obligation of not assisting the 
enemy, so it can be deduced that Turkey has the right to 
visit such vessels and conduct searches. If Turkey were 
denied these rights, the obligation imposed on such mer- 
chant vessels would be meaningless. 


c. When Turkey Itself Is Threatened 
with Imminent Danger of War 


Article 6: "Should Turkey consider herself to be threat- - 


ened with imminent danger of war, the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 2 shall nevertheless continue to be applied except 
that vessels must enter the Straits by day and their transit 
must be effected by the route which shall, in each case, be 
indicated by the Turkish authorities. Pilotage may, in this 
case, be made obligatory but no charge shall be levied." 


2. Passage of Vessels of War 

The definition of vessels of war and of their specification 
and those relating to the calculation of tonnage are set 
forth in annex II of the convention, which is taken from 
the London Naval Treaty of 25 March 1936. According to 
this treaty, vessels of war are divided into six categories: 
capital ships, aircraft carriers, light surface vessels, sabma- 
rines, minor war vessels, and auxiliary vessels (Box 2-13). 


Yapı Kredi Kültür Sanat Yayıncılık, 1998], vol. 1, p. 168). 
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a. in Time of Peace 
Rules Applicable to War Vessels of All States 
Article 10: "In time of peace, light surface vessels, minor 
war vessels, and auxiliary vessels, whether belonging to 
Black Sea or non-Black Sea Powers, and whatever their 
flag, shall enjoy freedom of transit through the Straits 
without any taxes or charges.” But these vessels must en- 
ter the Straits in daylight and must comply with the prior 
notification rule applicable to all war vessels. The aggre- 
gate tonnage of foreign vessels transiting the Straits can- 
not exceed 15,000 tons, and the number cannot exceed 
nine vessels. "Vessels, whether belonging to Black Sea or 
,non-Black Sea Powers, paying visits to a portin the Straits 
[upon the invitation ofthe Turkish government] shall not 
be included in this tonnage... Neither shall vessels... 
which have suffered damage during their passage through 
the Straits be included in this tonnage” (article 14/3-4). 

“The transit of vessels of war through the Straits shall 
be preceded by a notification given to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment through the diplomatic channel. The normal pe- 
riod of notice shall be eight days, but it is desirable that in 
the case of non- Black Sea Powers, this period should be 
increased to fifteen days. The notification shall specify the 
destination, name, type, and number ofthe vessels, as also 
the date of entry for the outward passage and, if necessary, 
for th return journey. Any change of date shall be subject 
to thrde days’ notice” (article 13/1). 

cording to article 24, “as soon as they have been 
notified of the intended passage through the Straits of 
a foreign naval force, the Turkish Government shall in- 
form...the High Contracting Parties of the composition 
of that force, its tonnage, the date fixed for its entry into 
the Straits, and...the probable date of its return.” 

If a foreign naval force wishes to pay a courtesy visit 
of limited duration to a port in the Straits upon the invita- 
tion of the Turkish government, such a force will not be 
subject to the limitations of tonnage and category (article 
14/3). If this force belongs to a non-Black Sea Power, 
however, and, following the visit, proceeds to the Black 
Sea rather than returning home, the limitations imposed 
by the Montreux Convention on non-Black Sea Powers 
(articles 10, 14, and 18) shall apply (article 17). 

According to article 15, “vessels of war in transit 
through the Straits shall in no circumstances make use of 
any aircraft which they may be carrying,” Furthermore, 
such vessels “shall not, except in the event of damage or 
peril of the sea, remain therein longer than is necessary for 
them to effect the passage.” 

Paragraph 1 of article 10 of the convention regulates 
the passage of light surface vessels, minor war vessels, and 
auxiliary vessels through the Straits. Paragraph 2 of this ar- 


ticle stipulates that “vessels of war other than those which 
fall within the categories specified in the preceding para- 
graph shall only enjoy a right to transit under the special 
conditions provided by articles 11 and 12.” But articles 11 
and 12 provide for the passage of submarines and capital 
ships belonging only to Black Sea Powers, so non-Black 
Sea Powers may not send ships other than the three cat- 
egories mentioned above. In other words, their aircraft 
carriers, submarines, and capital ships are excluded from 
passing through the Straits. Because articles 11 and 12 
make no provision for aircraft carriers, Black Sea Powers 
may not send their aircraft carriers through the Straits (for 
the implementation of this provision, see “The Issue of 
the Turkish Straits” in Section 6). 

“When effecting transit, the commander of the naval 
force shall, without being under any obligation to stop, 
communicate to a signal station at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles or the Bosphorus the exact composition of 
the force under his orders” (article 13/3). 


Rules Applicable to the 

Warships of Non-Black Sea Powers 
In time of peace, the light surface vessels, minor war ves- 

sels, and auxiliary vessels belonging to non-Black Sea 

Powers fulfilling the aforementioned conditions may 

freely transit the Straits. But these countries cannot 

send their aircraft carriers, capital ships, and submarines 

through the Straits (articles 10/2 and 11). 

‘The restrictions by category and tonnage placed on 
the passage of war vessels of non-Black Sea Powers in 
peacetime are contained under the heading “Rules Appli- 
cable to the War Vessels of All States.” Since the conven- 
tion was concluded for the purpose of ensuring the secu- 
rity of Turkey and the other Black Sea Powers, it contains 
a number of other limitations. The aggregate tonnage of 
vessels belonging to non-Black Sea Powers that can be 
kept in the Black Sea as well as the length of time they can 
stay there are restricted: 


Article 18: The aggregate tonnage which non- 
Black Sea Powers may have in that sea in time of 
peace shall be limited as follows: 

(a)...the aggregate tonnage of the said Pow- 
ers shall not exceed 30,000 tons; 

(b) If at any time the tonnage of the stron- 
gest fleet in the Black Sea shall exceed by at least 
10,000 tons the tonnage of the strongest fleet in 
that sea at the date of the signature of the pres- 
ent Convention, the aggregate tonnage of 30,000 
tons mentioned in paragraph (a) shall be in- 
creased by the same amount, up to a maximum 








of 45,000 tons. For this purpose, each Black Sea 
Power shall inform the Turkish Government, on 
the ıst January and the ıst July each year, of the 
total tonnage of its fleet in the Black Sea; and the 
Turkish Government shall transmit this infor- 
mation to the other High Contracting Parties ... 
(c) The tonnage which any non-Black Sea 
Power may have in the Black Sea shall be limited 
to two-thirds of the aggregate torinage provided 
for in paragraphs (a) and (b) above; 
(d) In the event, however, of one or more 
non-Black Sea Powers desiring to send naval 
-, forces...for humanitarian purposes, the said 
: forces, which shall in no case exceed 8,000 tons 
. altogether, shall be allowed to enter the Black 
_ » Sea... [with] an authorization...from the Turk- 
+ ish Government in the following circumstances: 
i if the figure of the aggregate tonnage specified 
in paragraphs (a) and (b) above has not been 
reached and will not be exceeded by the dispatch 
of the forces which it is desired to send, the Turk- 
ish Government shall grant the said authoriza- 
tion within the shortest possible time...if the 
said figure has already been reached...the Turk- 
ish Government will immediately inform the 
other Black Sea Powers...and if [they] make no 
objection within 24 hours...the Turkish Gov- 
ernment shall within forty-eight hours...inform 
the interested Powers of the reply which it has 
decided to make to their request. 
2. Vessels of war belonging to the non-Black 
Sea Powers shall not remain in the Black Sea 
more than twenty-one days, whatever be the ob- 
ject of their presence there, 


Rules Applicable to the 

War Vessels of Black Sea Powers 

The general regulations applicable to the war vessels of 
all states are also valid for the war vessels of Black Sea 
Powers. But the convention makes certain allowances in 
favor of Black Sea Powers. 

Black Sea Powers may send capital ships exceeding 
15,000 tons through the Straits on condition that they 
pass singly, escorted by not more than two destroyers (ar- 
ticle 11). 

The second difference is in article 12: 


Black Sea Powers shall have the right to send 
through the Straits, for the purpose of rejoining 
their base, submarines constructed or purchased 
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outside the Black Sea, provided that adequate - 
notice of the laying down or purchase of such 
submarines shall have been given to Turkey. 
Submarines belonging to the said Powers shall 
also be entitled to pass through the Straits to be 
repaired in dockyards outside the Black Sea on 
condition that detailed information on the mat- 
teris given to Turkey. In either case, the said sub- 
marines must travel by day and on the surface, 
and must pass through the Straits singly. 


b. In Time of War 
‘The time of war is divided into two cases in the conven- 
tion: Turkey being nonbelligerent and being belligerent. 


Turkey Being Nonbelligerent 

When Turkey is nonbelligerent in time of war, the war- 
ships of nonbelligerents shall enjoy freedom oftransit and 
navigation through the Straits under the same terms as 
in time of peace. The passage of warships of belligerents 
through the Straits is in principle not allowed, however, 
with three exceptions. 

In the first case, the warships of belligerents, whether 
they be Black Sea or non—Black Sea Powers, may pass 
through the Straits to return to their home base (article 
19/4), but "vessels of war belonging to belligerent Powers 
shall not make any capture, exercise the right of visit and 
search, or carry out any hostile act in the Straits" (article 
19/5). 

In the second case, warships may pass through the 
Straits if they are carrying out enforcement action de- 
cided upon by the LoN (article 25). 

‘The third case is when assistance is being rendered to 
a state victim of aggression in virtue of a treaty of mutual 
assistance binding Turkey, concluded within the frame- 
work of the LoN and duly registered and published in ac- 
cordance with the Covenant ofthe LoN, In such cases, the 
warships may pass through the Straits even if they belong 
to belligerent powers (article 19/2). 


Turkey Being Belligerent 

In this situation, “the passage of warships shall be left en- 
tirely to the discretion ofthe Turkish Government" under 
the terms ofarticle 20. 


c. When Turkey Itself is Threatened 

with Imminent Danger of War 
Should Turkey consider itselfto be threatened with immi- 
nent danger of war, it shall have the right to implement the 
measures provided for times when itis belligerent (article 
21/1). Before Turkey exercises this right, the warships that 
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find themselves separated away from their base may pass 
through the Straits (article 21/2). 

It is up to the Turkish government to determine if a 
threatening situation exists. When Turkey makes a de- 
termination of the existence of a threat, it shall notify the 
parties to the convention and the secretary-general of the 
LoN (article 21/3). If the Council of the League of Na- 
tions decides by a two-thirds majority that the measures 
taken by Turkey are not justified and if this opinion is 
also shared by the majority ofthe contracting parties, the 
Turkish government undertakes to discontinue the mea- 
sures as well as any measures taken under article 6 of the 
convention (article 21/4). 

Of the two organs that are competent to check on 
the existence of a threat, the LoN has ceased to exist, but 
the right enjoyed by the signatory powers remains in ef- 
fect. In Turkey there is no agreement on whether the right 
conferred on the Council of the League of Nations has 
passed to the United Nations. Neither is there any agree- 
ment among scholars as to whether the United Nations 
has taken over the specific responsibilities ofthe LoN. 


3. Passage of Aircraft 

The LSC introduced the principle of freedom of transit 
and navigation both by sea and by airand made provisions 
for both civil and military aircraft to pverfly the Straits (ar- 
ticles 1 and 2). Montreux, however] does not accept the 
principle of freedom of transit and havigation by air and 
makes arrangements only for civil aircraft. Consequently, 
it is up to the Turkish government to grant or withhold 
flying rights over the Straits to military aircraft. 

Article 23: “In order to assure the passage of civil air- 
craft between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, the 
Turkish Government will indicate the air routes available 
for this purpose, outside the forbidden zones which may 
be established in the Straits. Civil aircraft may use these 
routes, provided that they give the Turkish Government, 
as regards occasional flights, a notification of three days, 
and as regards flights on regular services, a general notifi- 
cation of the dates of passage.” 


B. The Lifting of the Restrictions 
Imposed at Lausanne 

It will be recalled that at Lausanne various restrictions 
were placed on Turkey’s sovereignty. It can be said that, 
thanks to Montreux, Turkey was able to recover its rights, 
‘These rights can be examined under two headings: (1) Re- 
militarization of the Straits; and (2) The Abolition of the 
Straits Commission. 


Remilitarization of the Straits 

In the text of the Montreux Convention, there are no pro- 
visions for the remilitarization of the zone demilitarized 
under the LSC, Nevertheless, the first article of the an- 
nexed protocol is very clear: “Turkey may immediately 
remilitarize the zone of the Straits as defined in the Pre- 
amble to the said Convention.” 

Based on this provision of the annexed protocol, 
Turkey introduced its army into the region of the Dar- 
danelles, the Sea of Marmara, and the Bosphorus and 
started remilitarizing the zone. Thus the guarantees pro- 
vided within the framework ofthe LoN under article 18 of 
the LSC came to an end. 


Abolition of the Straits Commission 
‘The Straits Commission was established in accordance 
with articles 10 to 17 of the LSC. Article 24 of the Mon- 
treux Convention reads as follows: “The functions of the 
International Commission set up under the Convention 
relating to the regime of the Straits of the 24th July, 1923, 
are hereby transferred to the Turkish Government.’ By 
this provision Turkey will be responsible for informing 
the signatory powers of warships passing through the 
Straits as well as for the nonimplementation or erroneous 
implementation of the provisions regarding their passage 
through the Straits. 

Turkey assumed international responsibilities in this 
sphere. 


C. Denunciation of the Convention 

and Its Revision 
Article 28: “The present Convention shall remain in force 
for twenty years from the date of its entry into force” If 
this convention comes to an end and the present regime 
cannot be replaced by another regime (or is replaced by 
another regime), the principle of freedom of transit and 
navigation shall continue without limit of time (article 
28/2). Revisions in the principle of freedom of transit or 
the termination of this principle can only be carried out 
with the unanimous agreement of the parties to the con- 
vention. 

Article 28 provides for the following in paragraphs 
3 and 4: “If, two years prior to the expiry of the said pe- 
riod of twenty years, no High Contacting Party shall have 
given notice of denunciation to the French Government, 
the present Convention shall continue in force until two 
years after such notice shall have been given... In the 
event of the present Convention being denounced in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the present article, the 








Table 2-5. The Montreux Transit Regime 
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VESSELS OF NON-BLACK SEA POWERS 





e Passage by day 
"Threat of Danger of Wat « Transit through route indicated by Turkey 
* Pilotage may be made obligatory but without 


charge 
« Free transit whatever the flag and cargo 
. _.By day and by night 


* Reports its name, nationality, tonnage, 


io Time of Peate destination, and last port of call 


* No other formality except sanitary control 


*. Pilotage and towage optional 


MERCHANT VESSELS 


Turkey Being Freedom of transit under same conditions as in 
Nonbelligerent time of peace | 


* “Transit of vessels belonging to a state at war with 
In Time ©: Turkey shall depend on Turkey 


adel Turkey Being e Vessels of a country not at war with Turkey 
Belligerent may transit on condition that they do not assist 
enemy and navigate by day through route indi- 
cated by Turkey 





» Passage by day 

+ Transit through route indicated by Turkey 

» Pilotage may be made obligatory but without 
charge 


e Free transit whatever the flag and cargo 


« By day and by night 


« . Reports its name, nationality, tonnage, 
destination, and last port of call 


-e No other formality except sanitary control 
` e Pilotage and towage optional 





Freedom of transit under same conditions as in 


time of peace 


* Transit of vessels belonging to a state at war 
with Turkey shall depend on Turkey 


o Vessels ofa country not at war with Turkey 
may transit on condition that they do not assist 
enemy and navigate by day through route 
indicated by Turkey 









‘Threat of Danger of War Passage left to Turkey's discretion 


« Auxiliary vessels, light surface vessels, and 
minor war vessels: 


The totel number of foreign warships in the 
Straits cannot exceed 9 and their aggregate 
tonnage cannot exceed 15,000 tons 


Prior notification required (normal period of 
8 days) 


In Time of Peace Transit by day without stopping 
Capital ships of over 15,000 tons: 


Pass through Straits singly, escorted by not more 
than two destroyers 


Prior notification required (normal period of 
8 days) 


No limitation on their total tonnage in the Black 
Sea or the duration of their stay 


VESSELS OF WAR. 


Passage left to Turkey’s discretion 


e ‘The transit of auxiliary vessels, light surface 
vessels, and minor war vessels shall be subject 
to the same conditions as the vessels of Black 
Sea Powers 


e Aircraft carriers, submarines, and capital ships 
cannot pass through the Straits 


e Aggregate tonnage of vessels in Black Sea 
cannot exceed 30,000 tons. This figure can go 
up to 45,000 tons in certain circumstances 


e ‘The tonnage that one non-Black Sea Power 
may have in the Black Sea shall be limited to 
two-thirds of the aggregate tonnage allowed to 
non-Black Sea Powers 





+ ‘The vessels of nonbelligerents may transit as in 
time of peace 


e The vessels of belligerents may not transit the 
Straits. Exceptions to this rule are: 






Turkey Being ‘Those vessels separated from their base may 
; Nonbelligerent return thereto 
In Time 
of War i Vessels carrying out enforcement duties for 
the LoN 


Vessels complying with provisions of mutual 
assistance treaty to which Turkey is a party 


Turkey Being 


Belligerent Passage of vessel left to Turkey's discretion 





(Table by Kudret Özersay) 


* The vessels of nonbelligerents may transit as in 
time of peace 


a ‘The vessels of belligerents may not transit the 
Straits. Exceptions to this rule are: 


‘Those vessels separated from their base may 
return thereto 


Vessels carrying out enforcement duties for the 
LoN 


Vessels complying with provisions of mutual 
assistance treaty to which Turkey is a party 


Passage of vessels left to Turkey’s discretion 
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High Contracting Parties agree to be represented at a con- 
ference for the purpose of concluding a new Convention.” 
No such denunciation has occurred, so Montreux has re- 
mained in force up to the present. 

The procedure to amend the provisions of the con- 
vention is regulated by article 29. "At the expiry of each 
period of five years from the date of the entry into force of 
the present Convention [9 November 1936], each of the 
High Contracting Parties shall be entitled to initiate a pro- 
posal for amending one or more of the provisions of the 
present Convention... Any request for revision thus sup- 
ported must be notified to all the High Contracting Par- 
ties three months prior to the expiry ofthe current period 

"of five years. This notification shall contain details of the 
proposed amendments and the reasons which have given 
rise to them.” A request for revision must be supported by 
at least one other contracting party if the revision relates 
to articles 14 (on the subject ofthe number and tonnage of 
warships) or 18 (on the subject ofthe number and tonnage 
of warships that non—Black Sea Powers can introduce to 
the Black Sea) and in the case of modifications to any 
other article by at least two other contracting parties. 

“Should it be found impossible to reach an agreement 
on these proposals through the diplomatic channel, the 
High Contracting Powers agree to be represented at a 
conference to be summoned for this purpose. Such a con- 
ference may only take decisions by a unanimous vote, ex- 
cept as regards cases of revision involving Articles 14 and 
18, for which a majority ofthree-quarters ofthe High Con- 


tracting Parties shall be sufficient. The said majority shall 
include three-quarters of the High Contracting Parties 
which are Black Sea Powers, including Turkey" (article 
29/4, 5, and 6). In other words, these two articles cannot 
be amended without the consent of Turkey. 
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Appraisal of the Period. 


|. THE INTERNATIONAL 
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Table 3-1. The Administration of the Period 1939-1945 





. "DYNAMICS 8 
World War II started with Germany's 





invasion of Poland on 1 September 1939 
and ended in Europe on 8 May 1945 at 
midnight. The war spread to five conti- 
nents and affected every aspect of life, 
especially in Europe. 

During the war Turkey pursued 
two broad objectives: to avoid getting 
embroiled in the conflict and to avoid 
occupation. From Turkey's perspective, 
the war had three specific turning points 
and two general features that affected 
Turkey directly. 

To begin with, France's early defeat 
placed Turkey in a very difficult situa- 
tion. In concluding the Tripartite Alli- 
ance with Britain and France in October 
1939, Turkey had made the assumption 
that France would resist Germany over 
a period of time and wear it down. It had also assumed 
that the French fleet would check the Italian navy in the 
Mediterranean (Hale, p. 82). When these expectations 
were dashed, two events took place that shook Turkey. 
With Italy's declaration of war on 10 June 1940, the war 
had spread to the Mediterranean and the clause of the Tri- 
partite Alliance requiring Turkey to enter the war became 
operative. The second event was the arrival of the German 
army at the Turkish frontier in March 1941. Frances early 
collapse, however, also provided Turkey with a perfect ex- 
cuse to avoid getting involved in the conflict. 

A second turning point that was of immediate inter- 
est to Turkey was the German attack on the USSR in June 
1941. This event helped free Turkey of its greatest fear: the 
“Polish syndrome.” This was the fear of being invaded si- 
multaneously by the Germans and the Soviets. 

The third turning point was the Gerinan defeat at 
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Stalingrad in February 1943, from which Germany never 
recovered. This gave rise to new anxieties in Ankara, be- 
cause it meant a resurgence of the Soviet threat. Through- 
out the German-Soviet war, Turkey was apprehensive 
abouta decisive victory by either side, because it expected 
that once one of the antagonists had completely elimi- 
nated its adversary it would turn its attention on Turkey. 

The main feature ofthe wartime period was that there 
were frequent and abrupt changes in the tides of war. This 
placed Turkey on the spot and compelled it to deal with 
incessant demands being made on Ankara. 

Another factor affecting Turkey was the new condi- 
tions created as a result of the manner in which the war 
ended: in 1945 the world found itself divided into two 
very distinct camps, In these circumstances it would be- 
come very difficult for a medium power like Turkey in its 
particular geostrategic location to rely on the balance of 
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power in the conduct of its foreign policy (see “Turkey as 
a Strategic Medium Power (SMP): Military-Strategic and 
Economic Dimensions” in the Introduction). 


li. THE DOMESTIC ENVIRONMENT 

AND DYNAMICS 
As a general rule, it can be said that the direction of a 
country's foreign policy is determined by its domestic 
situation. This rule applies in normal circumstances and 
over the medium to long term. In extraordinary times 
such as war and in the short term, international factors 
can have a determining effect on the domestic situation. 

Although it stayed out of the war, Turkey was deeply 
affected by it in a great number of ways. When the war 
came to an end, Turkey had changed beyond recognition. 

Production suffered badiy due to the war. As a rule, 
war has a stimulating effect on production in industrial- 
ized countries, especially if the country manages to avoid 
becoming a battlefield. (The U.S. economy grew substan- 
tially in both world wars.) But Turkey's economy was 
basically agricultural and suffered from the mobilization 
of 1 million men, most of them farmers. In addition, the 
Office of Soil Products Law (Toprak Mahsulleri Ofisi 
Kanunu: TMO Law) of 1938 and the National Protec- 
tion Law (Milli Korunma Kanunu: MKK) dated 18 Janu- 
ary 1940 proved counterproductive (Box 3-1). As a result, 
production fell dramatically and farmers started divert- 
ing their crops to the black market. In 1945 agricultural 
production amounted to 4096 of the 1939 level. Industrial 
production fared no better. While industrial production 
had doubled through statist planning between 1932 and 
1939, in 1945 industrial production was at a level only 2096 
higher than the 1932 level (Keyder, p. 92). 

The table of basic economic indicators (Table 3-2) 
gives the impression that the GNP at current prices as 
well as in dollar terms was increasing during the period. 
But this apparent increase is totally misleading. The in- 
crease in the GNP in dollar terms occurred because the 
rate of exchange of the Turkish currency was fixed at an 
artificially high level. 'The increase in the GNP at current 
prices was entirely due to inflation. 'Ihe cumulative rise in 
wholesale prices from 1939 to 1944 reached 381.596, not- 
withstanding a 22.296 fall in prices in 1944. 

The same misleading situation emerges in the ratio of 
foreign trade to GNP, which fell from 11.9296 to around 596. 
This fall in the ratio might indicate that the country was 
becoming more self-sufficient, but in this case it does not 
apply. It is due to the fixed parity of the Turkish currency 
in a high-inflation situation. As a matter of fact, in dollar 
terms both imports and exports were rising steadily. Con- 


Box 3-1. The National Protection Law 
and Office of Soil Products Law 


The National Protection Law (MKK) contained measures to 
enable the administration to manage the economy in extraor- 
dinaty war conditions. Among these were measures such as : 
the power to determine levels of production, to take over fac: ©“ 
tories and mines, to take over production and distribution, to“. 
set prices, tó declare martial law, and to confiscate property ui 
(Avcioólu, p. 221). Zi 
In actual practice these rheasires were not t iniplementéd, 2 

The govemment assisted private enterprise by providing loans, a 
purchasing surplus production,: guaranteeing profits, "and.so;: 
forth. Low-income groups found their rights restricted thr igh = 
measures such as forced labor, restrictions on. the Workers ==: 
rights to change employment,ând the obligation. to work c ön i 
holidays or at irregular hours. In the agricultural Sector, farm i 

- ers were allowed to keep a pair of oxen for each plot c of 40 
dönüms (40,000 square meters). All. oxen abóve this: num- 
ber had to be relinquished to the government: to support ihe 

“ national defense. effort (Oran 1969, pp: 240741; iK Boratav, 
Türkiye'de Devletçilik e, ae aiaia: .SBF. Maliye E 

` tüsü, 1962], pP. 18-83). : 





























switched their produción" to, r. priced. products "n ‘cotton: x 
= "and made: huge profits and accumulated capital ‘while. small v 





RS and, medium-sized farmers wer i 


trary to the impression given by the table, Turkey had a 
serious problem of excessive dependency on Germany 
in the sphere of foreign trade. As both sides in the war 
needed Turkey's natural resources, there was a permanent 
surplus in the balance of Turkey's trade during the war 
years, , 

The economic situation was affected not only by the 
imbalance between supply and demand but also by mis- 
management. The table reveals that the rate of inflation 
jumped from 38.5% in 1941 to 93.7% in 1942. This came 
about when the newly appointed minister of trade inti- 
mated in his electoral district in the Aegean region that 
prices, which had been kept in check with great difficulty, 
would be freed. This brought about a chaotic situation. 
‘The price of wheat rose from 13.5 kuruş to 100 kuruş, olive 
oil from 85 kuruş to 300 kuruş (Aydemir, p. 230), and wax 
from 70 kuruş to 380 kuruş (Oran 1969, p. 242, quoting 
from Hüseyin Avni [Sanda], Yurt ve Dünya, no. 19, 1 Oc- 
tober 1942). 








In addition to these negative factors, the repayments 
of the Ottoman Public Debt in 1942 absorbed 64.186 of 
Turkey's export earnings. 

The economic difficulties had very negative effects on 
the social structure of the country. In an environment of 
shortages and soaring prices, small farmers and workers 
were being badly squeezed. At the same time, the black 
market enabled traders and large landowners to make 
huge profits, creating a new class of nouveaux-riches who 
became the butt of jokes in cartoons. Thanks to the war, 
this new class transformed itself into a bourgeoisie and 
soon entered the world of politics. viU 

The general management of the economy was seri- 

ously disrupted by the war. In 1936 preparations were 

‘being made to launch the second industrialization plan, 

“which would have transferred the production of mass 
consumption goods to the private sector. As a result ofthe 
war; the plan had to be abandoned (Gülalp, p. 32). As a 

- consequence, the policy of industrialization through im- 
port substitution was also abandoned, leading to a dry- 
ing up of public investments. This was a pity, because the 
policy of import substitution had yielded good results in 
the preceding period. The shortage of resources brought 
on by the war also led to falling incomes among workers, 
who were often working against their will under special 
wartime legislation. Inevitably the regime lost the sup- 
port of the masses, who were outraged by the excesses 
of the profiteers. The social and political consensus that 
had been assiduously built up from 1923 to 1939 in order 
to set up the fabric ofa nation-state was shattered (Kuruç, 
p. 26). The people's reaction became manifest in the 1946 
election and even more decisively in the election held on 
14. May 1950, when the rival of the CHP, the Democratic 
Party (DP), won. It consisted ofa pro-American coalition 
of large landowners represented by Adnan Menderes and 
the trading bourgeoisie represented by Celal Bayar. 


In these circumstances some CHP leaders attempted 


to develop a new model ofa national consensus to replace 
the consensus that they felt was probably doomed (Kuruç, 
p. 26). In this venture they had the support of President 
İnönü, who described the circumstances ofthe country in 
the following terms: "Taking advantage ofthe unfavorable 
situation, the corrupt landowners and the greedy traders, 
who would turn even the air we breathe into a commodity 
for their personal enrichment, have insolently attempted 
to undermine the very existence ofa great nation" (Oran 
1969, p. 243, quoting from Ayım Tarihi 108 [November 
1942): 23). The measures introduced to deal with “greedy 
lendowners" consisted of the Village Institutes Law of 17 
April 1940, which had the aim of training young peasants 
along the lines ofthe revolution, and the Law to Distribute 


Table 3-2. Basic Economic Indicators of Turkey, 1939-1944 
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Box 3-2. Implementation of the Wealth Tax 


The District Director of the Ministry of Finance in İstanbul de- 
scribed the purpose of the Wealth Tax (Ökte, pp. 35-38) in the fol- 
lowing terms: (1) raise extra funds for the state; (2) reduce the 
volume of the currency in circulation to curb inflation; (3) tax the 
wealth of black marketers and hoarders (assumed to be mostly 
non-Muslim minority groups engaged in profiteering and exploit- 
ing). it would be a one-time tax assessed on large incomes and 
wealth, with no right of appeal. Assessment would take place i in 


fifteen days, and payment had to follow in fifteen days. This period : 


could be extended a further fifteen days, but a high rate of inter- 


est would apply. Those who did not pay within thirty. dâys faced ; 
arrest and beirig sent to labor camps, where ‘half of their wage. 
earnirigs would be withheld against their debts ‘to the state. It - 


was estimated that it would take 250 years to settle a tax debt of 
100,000 liras by this method (Ökte, p. 57). Those who failed to 


pay the tax could also have their properties seized and sold with 


no right of recourse. 


Although the text of the legislation inek no mention of. 
“non-Muslims,” in practice the main targets of the tax were the 
minority groups. Taxpayers were placed in one of four categó-. 
ries: The M group (Muslims) was assessed 12.596 of assets. The. 
G group (gayrimüslim: non-Muslims) was assessed 50%. The D: 


s | group (dönme: converted Jews) was assessed 2596; And the £ 
“group (ecnebi: foreign nationals) would Pay. 
assessed 5% on their assets, a 






There was also discrimination in the way the assessment was: 
made. A Jewish worker who was employed in oiling the shutters: ` 
of shops. was taxed as ah oil dealer, while.a non-Muslim: mer * mS 
chant i in İzmir who sold giy in Jats was. s classified as the owner PEE 


Land to Farmers of 11 June 1945. Article 17 of this law con- 
tained provisions for an effective land reform. 

The Wealth Tax Law (Varlık Vergisi) of 1 November 
1942 was designed to tax the profiteering bourgeoisie. But 
in the manner of its implementation, it came under the 
influence of the prevailing international racist currents of 
that period (Box 3-2). Ihe harshness and arbitrariness of 
its implementation hardened the opposition of the new 
class to the CHP, while also attracting severe criticism 
from international quarters. 

But all of these measures were late in coming. The 
new class had become strong enough to overcome these 
obstacles. The Law to Distribute Land to Farmers was 
never implemented. The only effect it had was to lead to 
the creation ofthe Democratic Party. The curricula of the 
Village Institutes were revised in 1947; they were turned 
into regular schools in 1951 and abolished in 1954. The 
Wealth Tax was allowed to lapse in March 1944, and no 
attempt was made to recover unpaid balances. 

‘The new class fervently pushed Turkey into the West- 
ern camp. In this it was greatly assisted by the negative ef- 
fect of the Soviet demands on Turkey made after the war. 
‘The new class felt that integrating with the international 


5%. Farmers were ei 


n had angel hands.” 


of a teahouse and taxed accordingiy. As a result of arbitrary and 
discriminatory implementation, non-Muslims paid ten times and 
dönmes twice as much tax as Muslims. As a consequence, 0.55% . 
of the population was assessed 20% of the total tax, For failing. 
to pay their tax, 1,400 people were hauled to the labor camp 
at Askale in the eastern province of Erzurüm.. All of them were ; 
non-Muslims, with Jews in the majority. Taxpayers. who wanted .' 
to avoid this fate sold their property in a market that was already s 
depressed. The buyers were the Muslim merchants who had ac 
cumulated capital by proming from nihe war and the hotables fr m. 
Anatolia. n 
The Wealth Tax was based on ethnic and felis disciirni- js 
nation, It was an operation designed to eliminate. non-Muslims a 
from the economy. From the state's perspective, it was the third: u 
stage in “nationalizing” the economy after Lausanrie and the law a 
of 11 ‘June 1932 (see "The Domestic Environment 'and Dynamics” d 
in Section 2). (The fourth and fifth opportunities weie to materi-”. - 
alize in 1955 and 1964. see Box 43 İn Section 4 ‘and the chapter. ; 
“Relations-with Greece” in Section 5.) From à cass perspective, * 
the tax provided the first opportunity | for the Müslim; Turkish bour: `+ 
geoisie to acquire capital through à windfall The second such. pz 









economy was a precondition for gaining strength and wel- 
comed the Marshall Plan with great enthusiasm. 


il. THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE PERIOD 

As Table 3-3 shows, the dominant position of Germany in 
Turkey's foreign trade prior to the war continued during 
the war years. Germany's chief rival was Britain; Britain's 
share of Turkey's exports during the war years averaged 
17%, while Germany's averaged 28.496. Britain's share of 
Turkey's imports averaged 13.496, while Germany's share 
reached 23.2%, 

Another fact emerges from this table: although the 
U.S. share in Turkey's imports was fairly modest, the U.S. 
share in Turkey's exports followed a rising trend. The 
average for the war years was 17.296, considerably higher 
than Britain's average. This can be seen as a harbinger of 
the close Turkish-U.S. relations that would develop in the 
postwar period. 


A. Basic Objective and Strategy 
First, a misconception about Turkish foreign policy dur- 
ing the war must be corrected. Turkey was not "neutral" 





during the war; it was merely nonbelligerent. This non- 
belligerency was heavily biased in favor of the Allies, with 
Britain as the core, 

The objectives of Turkish foreign policy changed 
during this period, in line with the changing fortunes of 
wat, As already noted, in the early stages of the war Turkey 
was seeking to reconcile its friendship with Britain with 
its friendship with the USSR. This represented the ideal 
situation for Turkey. The signing of the German-Soviet al- 
liance, however, dashed Turkey’s hopes of pursuing such 

a policy. 
. In 1941, when Turkey found itself facing the Soviet 
army on its eastern frontier and the German army on its 
western frontier, Turkey’s objective became the avoid- 
ance of a double invasion like the one suffered by Poland 
“in September 1939 and Iran in August 1941. 

Turkey was able to get over the fear of double inva- 
siowin June 1941, when Hitler attacked the USSR. But it 
was replaced by the worry that Turkey might be "saved" 
by the USSR following the victory at Stalingrad in 1943. 

During this period there were many reasons for Turk- 
ish anxiety. Turkey was weak in every respect, especially 
because its armed forces had been seriously neglected 
during the period from 1923 to 1939, when socioeconomic 
development was the priority item on its agenda. Tur- 
key had to make use of these weaknesses to survive (see 
“The Elements of an SMP: The Economic and Military- 
Strategic Dimensions” in the Introduction). 


B. Basic Tactics 

Turkey’s main goal was to remain nonbelligerent. Both 
sides were exerting pressure, and Turkey had to resort to 
all means and use different tactics to achieve its strategic 
objective of staying out of the war. 


1. Legal Arguments 

As expected, the greatest pressure for Turkey to get in- 
volved in the war came from the parties in the Tripartite 
Alliance of 1939, Britain and France. Turkey used three 
strong arguments to counter this pressure. 

(a) The Tripartite Alliance was signed with Britain 
and France. By signing an armistice, France, one of the 
countries that would come to Turkey’s assistance, re- 
moved itself from the scene, In these circumstances, the 
argument that Turkey must join the war contradicted the 
spirit of the alliance. 

(b) Protocol No. 2 annexed to the Tripartite Alliance 
stipulated that “Turkey could not be forced into any ac- 
tion that might drag it into an armed conflict with the 
USSR.’ As the invasion of Poland demonstrated, Turkey 


Table 3-3. Share of Selected Countries in Turkey’s Foreign Trade, 1939-1944 (%) 
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might become the victim ofa Soviet attackifit enteredthe 
war. Consequently, Protocol No. 2 precluded Turkey from 
getting directly involved in the war. 

(c) Article 6 of the Special Agreement signed along 
with the Tripartite Alliance provided for Turkey carrying 
out its commitment to enter the war only after France and 
Britain had furnished the promised military equipment to 
Turkey. In other words, Turkey was not bound to enter 
the war before taking delivery of the arms that had been 
promised. Turkey would use this argument that the arms 
assistance that it was receiving was inadequate all the way 
to the end ofthe war. 


'2. Taking Advantage of Differences 
Turkey avoided entering the war by taking advantage of 
the differences between the opposing sides as well as the 
differences within the two sides. It also used its own inter- 
nal difficulties arising from its weaknesses. 


Differences between Axis Powers 

After Turkey led Germany to understand that it was stay- 
ing aloof because of Italy's aggressive stance, Germany's 
Ambassador von Papen requested his Foreign Ministry to 
restrain Italy. When Germany and the USSR were in alli- 
ance pripr to June 1941, Turkey was able to counter Ger- 
man pregsure by referring to a potential Soviet threat. 


Internal| Differences among the Allies 

‘These differences existed even within the British adminis- 
tration. In his speech of u July 1941, foreign secretary Lord 
Halifax declared that Turkey was justified in remaining 
nonbelligerent (Hale, p. 84). The chief ofthe British Gen- 
eral Staff declared that, in the event of Turkey entering the 
war and being attacked by Germany, Britain would find it 
difficult to field the necessary forces to come to Turkey's 
assistance. Turkey used these arguments to steer clear 
of the war. If Turkey came under German occupation, it 
argued, the Allies would have to divide and divert their 
forces to liberate it and its nonbelligerency would actually 
harm Germany. 


The Opportunities Created by Turkey's Weakness 
Unlike the Allies, Turkey was threatened on two fronts: by 
the Axisand the USSR. (The term “axis” was derived from 
the Nazi-Fascist agreement of October 1936, in which Ger- 
many and Italy declared that the Berlin-Rome axis was 
“Europe’s perpendicular axis") İnönü utilized this double 
threat to his advantage. He used the German threat as the 
reason given to tbe Allies for not getting involved in the 
war, while in 1940 the Soviet threat was the reason for not 
implementing the Tripartite Alliance (Hale, p. 103). 


But most of all Turkey used two of its own weak- 
nesses to find a way out. If Turkey got engaged in war, it 
was argued, the country would be invaded, which would 
have drastic geostrategic consequences for its friends. As 
long as the Turkish army was inadequate for the country's 
defense, Turkey could not enter the war. These arguments 
were also used to secure additional military equipment. 


Differences between the 

Opposing Parties and among the Allies 

The pressures for Turkey getting involved in the war or 
staying out of it came from different countries in the two 
camps and changed according to the fortunes of war. This 
provided Turkey with freedom of maneuver. In 1940-41, 
before attacking the Soviet Union, Germany was pressing 
Turkey to join the war. In 1942—44 it was Britain and the 
U.S. that wanted to see Turkey in the war. The British con- 
sidered it in their interest for Turkey to remain nonbel- 
ligerent in 1940-41, while it was the Germans who wanted 
Turkey not to get involved in the conflict after 1943. When 
the USSR came to the conclusion thatit could win the war 
on its own, it wanted Turkey to stay out in order to keep 
it isolated. 

While Turkey was able to fend off the pressures to 
become involved in the wa, it also used the blandish- 
ments from the opposing parties to gain time. To cite an 
example, the Germans offered to give Turkey the Aegean 
islands. Since Lausanne, Turkey had been pursuing the 
policy of being a nation-state with defensible borders. 
Although it found the German offer of territorial expan- 
sion to be in conflict with its basic policy, Turkey kept this 
item on its agenda for a considerable length of time. An- 
other instance of this policy involved Turkish minorities 
beyond its frontiers, Turkish foreign policy was based on 
maintaining a distance from minorities, especially from 
those in the USSR. Nevertheless, Turkey kept up a long- 
lasting dialogue started by the German Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs on the subject of organizing the Turks of the 


. USSR. After a year of futile talks, von Ribbentrop was fed 


up and gave instructions for these talks to be ended. 
Turkey took advantage of the contradictions among 
the parties by alternately taking sides with one or the 
other, with some leaders appearing as Anglophiles while 
others appeared as Germanophiles. When German war- 
ships passed through the Turkish Straits disguised as mer- 
chant vessels, the British ambassador lodged a complaint 
with Prime Minister Saracoglu, who replied that he bad 
lost control over Minister of Foreign Affairs Menemenci- 
oflu, who enjoyed the backing of the chief ofthe General 
Staff, Marshal Çakmak. When German ships were subse- 
quently turned back in similar circumstances, however, 





penne m 


Menemencioğlu told the German ambassador that he had 
received his orders from the prime minister and that “re- 
gretfully" there was nothing he could do about the matter. 
In this scenario, President İnönü and Prime Minister Sa- 
racoğlu were represented as being pro-British while Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs Menemencioğlu and the chief of 
the General Staff, Marshal Çakmak, were ostensibly pro- 
German, The Germans pressed for Saracoğlu's dismissal, 
although his ideology was nationalism bordering on rac- 
ism and he was also a confirmed anti-Communist. (In Ot- 
toman times European powers used to consider some Ot- 
toman prime ministers sympathetic to their cause, which 
may have provided the inspiration for this game that was 
being reenacted during the war.) 

“When Germany appeared to be losing the war, the 
pro-Germans were dumped on the grounds of raison 
d'état (see Box Intro-4 in the Introduction). The “perma- 
nent" chief of the General Staff of the Republican era re- 
tired in January 1944. Menemencioğlu, who had allowed 
German warships disguised as merchant vessels to pass 
through the Straits, was forced to resign on 25 June 1944. 


3. Domestic Policies as 

Instruments of Foreign Policy 
Domestic politics in Turkey during the war was com- 
pletely under the influence of the vicissitudes of the war. 
This was due in large part to tactical calculations on the 
part of the government and was designed to keep Turkey 
out of the war by favoring the side that seemed to be pre- 
vailing at the time. Public life and even court decisions 
were arranged to conform to the side that was currently 
strongest. There are many examples of this comportment. 

On 18 March 1940 Turkey signed a trade agreement 
with Germany that excluded chromium, an important 
commodity used in the production of weapons. After 
Germany defeated France in the summer of 1940 and then 
attacked the USSR in June 1941, chromium was added to 
the agreement, and large deliveries were made to Ger- 


many. When the tide turned and Germany started to fal- 


ter, deliveries were stopped in April 1944. 

In February 1942 an attempt was made on the life of 
Germany's Ambassador von Papen in Ankara. It was dis- 
covered that the two Soviet nationals who had instigated 
the assassination attempt had taken refuge in the Soviet 
Consulate in Istanbul. Although it was against usual prac- 
tice, the consulate was surrounded on the night of 5-6 
March; the authorities gave notice that the men would be 
forcibly apprehended if they were not surrendered within 
forty-eight hours. ‘The two men were tried, and each got a 
prison sentence of sixteen years and eight months (Oran 
1970, p. 53). This was one year before the Soviet victory 
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Figure 33. U.S. cartoon depicting German and Sovlet pressure in 1939 
to drag Turkey into the war (Orhan Koloğlu, Türk'ü Dünyaya Tanıtan 
Adam [Ankara: Yeni Özgür İnsan Yayınları, 1988]). 


at Stalingrad. When Turkey severed its diplomatic links 
with Germany on 2 August 1944, the two prisoners were 
released the following week. 

The control of the press was more stringent than 
ever during the war years, including strict rules about 
even the size of type that was to be used in reporting war 
news. When Germany was advancing, there was much 
praise in the press for Germany and for the Pan-Turanian 
movements (racist and expansionist Turkism with the 
aim to unite all Turkic peoples politically) in Turkey. To 
start with, Saracoğlu was the prime minister at that time. 
He was the person who declared: “We are Turks, we are 
Pan-Turkists and will always remain Pan-Turkists. For us, 
Pan-Turkism is a matter of blood and even more so of con- 
science and culture" (Oran 1969, p.251, quoting from Ayın 
Tarihi 105 [August 1942]: 31) and who was to introduce 
the notorious Wealth Tax three months later. 

In July 1943, however, a few months after Stalingrad, 
a brochure was published that declared Pan-Turkism/ 
Pan-Turanianism to be the "greatest danger" This was a 
sign that everything had now changed. ‘The leader of the 
Pan-Turkist/Pan-Turanian movement, Nihal Atsiz, was 
sentenced to four months in prison for allegedly slander- 
ing the leftist writer Sabahattin Ali. On 18 May an official 
communication revealed that Professor Z. V. Togan and 
R.O, Türkkan, who were prominent Pan-Turanian writ- 
ers like Atsız, had been arrested. The official daily organ of 
the CHP, Ulus, claimed that Pan-Turanian thinkers could 
have nothing to do with the party. The next day, at the 19 
May holiday celebrations, President İnönü declared that 
twenty-three people including university professors and 
young officers like Alparslan Türkeş, an army colonel who 
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was to play an important role in the 1960 coup d'état and 
eventually become the founder of the extreme-right Na- 
tionalist Action Party (Milliyetçi Hareket Partisi: MHP) 
in 1969, had been brought to trial, because “these rac- 
ists and Turanians have engaged in covert intrigues.’ He 
added: “We shall steadfastly defend our nation against 
such seditious elements” (Oran 1969, p. 253, quoting from 
the daily Tan, 19 May 1944). On 29 March 1945 those who 
stood accused were sentenced to varying prison terms by 
the martial law tribunals. 

But the Military Court of Appeals quashed these sen- 
tences on 23 October 1945, and the defendants were all re- 
leased. This happened four and a half months after V. M. 

" Molotov demanded bases in the Straits and a revision of 
the Turkish-Soviet frontier as a condition for renewing 
the 1925 Turkish-Soviet Treaty at his meeting with am- 
bassador Selim Sarper on 7 June 1945. All of the accused 
would eventually be acquitted on 31 March 1947, nineteen 
days after the Truman Doctrine was proclaimed. 


IV. GENERAL APPRAISAL 

World War I was a period that perfectly concretized the 
calamities that being "strategic" could cause for a medium 
state. Turkey survived, however, by using the balances 
and contradictions arising from the extraogdinary war- 
time circumstances. In carrying out this feat, ft adhered to 
the principle of serving the national interestlin its rawest 
form. İnönü, who was a master at performing balancing 
acts and a model of caution, could claim a large share of 
the credit for carrying out this feat. 

During this period Turkey was surrounded on all 
sides by armed conflict. Its foreign policy was not the sum 
of its relations with different states but rather the reflec- 
tion of the fortunes of war. This foreign policy consisted 
of daily adjustments to domestic policies and foreign rela- 
tions, depending on the way the war developed. This was 
the approach that allowed Turkey to come out of the war 
unscathed, 

This success during the war brought postwar prob- 
lems for Turkey. Turkey used every excuse and pretext to 
stay out of the conflict to the end, thus sparing the nation 
from the carnage of war. When İnönü was criticized for 
his wartime policies that drove people to drink tea with 
dried raisins as a sweetener because sugar was unafford- 
able, he replied, “Yes, but I did not make your child a war 
orphan.” Now that the war was at an end, Turkey was quite 
alone and isolated, 

"This isolation forced Turkey to abandon and reverse 
its previous autonomous policies. The Soviet Union was 


repelling Turkey, while the U.S. was drawing Turkey into 
its fold as the Cold War was getting underway. The bipolar 
world was having its effect. The developments in the class 
structure of the nation were also contributing to Turkey’s 
new realignment. 

One final comment should be made on the subject. 
Because of Turkey’s strategic location, Istanbul in particu- 
lar was swarming with spies during World War II. Both 
sides tried, by different methods, to win over important 
people to attain their objectives. It is known that the 
Germans bribed influential people with gold marks (see 
Box 3-5 below). It is to be expected that some high-level 
officials would be sympathetic to one side or the other. 
But these officials, whatever their leanings or their ideolo- 
gies, never failed to serve the basic objective and strategy 
of Turkish foreign policy: to stay out of the conflict and 
pursue the policy of “active neutrality.’ Saracoglu and his 
colleagues kept their personal ideological leanings out of 
foreign policy even when Germany had a dominant hold 
on Turkey’s foreign trade. 
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World War Il and Turkey, 1939—1945 


Turkey's International Commitments 

at the Outbreak of the War i 

When war broke out on 1 September 1939 with SEE S 
invasion of Poland, Turkey's main concern was to weather 
the storm without damage to its national sovereignty and 
its territorial integrity. But as the events of the next six 
years showed, this was no easy task. In orderto ensure that 
Turkey emerged from the war without being invaded and 
with minimum damage, the decision-makers in Ankara 
were forced to steer a difficult course through the power 
struggles and clashes of interest of major powers. Much of 
their policy consisted of improvisation; still, it was a re- 
sounding success for a relatively small country trying to 
implement its national policy under pressure from major 
powers ofthe day. 

In the process I¢ading to war, Turkey sought to rec- 
oncile the contradidtory aims of warring parties while 
scrupulously avoiding commitments that might drag it 
into war. It signed only nonaggression and mutual secu- 
rity agreements and sought to ensure the security of its 
frontiers without fully joining any of the blocs that were 
emerging in Europe. Among the agreements that Turkey 
had signed by September 1939, only the Balkan Pact some- 
what limited Turkey's freedom of action and committed 
it to go to war under very specific circumstances. None 
of Turkey's other international engagements contained 
such a commitment. They merely included commitments 
to refrain from aggression. Furthermore, the provisions 
of the Balkan Pact did not address a war against a major 
power. 

When war broke out on 1 September 1939, Turkey's 
international obligations that might affect its relations 
with the belligerent parties were the following: 

1. The 1928 Kellogg-Briand Pact, outlawing war as an 
instrument of foreign policy. 

2. The Friendship and Neutrality (Nonaggression) 
Treaty signed with the USSR on 17 December 1925 and 
its extensions, which committed Turkey to neutrality and 
nonaggression. : 


. 3. The Friendship and Cooperation Treaty signed 
with Afghanistan on 25 May 1928, by which each of the 
two countries committed itself not to enter into any pact 
directed against the other. 

4, The Treaty of Neutrality, Conciliation, and Adjudi- 
cation signed with Italy on 30 May 1928, which contained 
the commitment not to join “any political or economic 
agreement or arrangement directed at one of the parties” 
and to remain neutral in the event of one of the parties 
coming under attack, 

5. The protocol signed with the Soviet Union on 17 
December 1929, extending the Friendship and Neutrality 
(Nonaggression) Treaty of 17 December 1925. This pro- 
tocol contained the commitment “not to enter into any 
negotiation for the purpose of concluding political agree- 
ments with states that are direct neighbors by sea or land 
of the other party without first notifying the other party 
and to conclude such agreements only with the consent 
of the other party.” 

6, The Treaty of Friendship and the ‘Treaty of Secu- 
rity, Neutrality, and Economic Cooperation signed with 
Iran on 5 December 1932, which committed Turkey to 
nonaggression and neutrality. 

7. The Balkan Pact of 9 February 1934, which con- 
tained the commitment to intervene in the event of an at- 
tack on a Balkan state by another Balkan state singly or in 
alliance with another state. 

8, The Sadabad Pact of 8 July 1937, which committed 
its members not to intervene in one another's internal af- 
fairs, to respect the inviolability of borders, and to refrain 
from aggression. 

9, The declarations signed with Britain on 12 May 1939 
and with France on 23 June 1939, which contained the mu- 
tual commitment to provide assistance in the event of war 
in the Mediterranean and the declaration of intent to con- 
clude á treaty to this end. — 

In examining Turkey's policies during the wat, we can 
distinguish three subperiods in parallel with the course 
of the war outside Turkey: 1939—41, when Germany was 
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in full swing and both sides were positioning themselves; 
1941-43, when German pressure on Turkey was intense; 
and 1943-45, when Germany was retreating and the Allies 
had the upper hand. Turkey's domestic and foreign poli- 
cies at the time followed closely the development of the 
war outside Turkey and readily adapted to its changes. 


I. 1939-1941: THE BELLIGERENTS 

COURT TURKEY 
A. The Road Leading to War 
The Italian Threat 
Italy’s invasion of Albania on April 12, 1939, with thirty di- 

f visions was seen in Ankara as a tangible threat to Turkey's 
security zone. Italy was already a direct neighbor through 
its possession of the Dodecanese Islands. Its expansion- 
ism in the Balkans compounded the concern in Ankara, 
where it was perceived at that time as the sole major 
power with designs on Turkish territory. 

At the Second Fascist Congress on 19 March 1934, 
Mussolini declared that "Ttaly's historical objectives are in 
Asia and Africa" and that "this should be considered a nat- 
ural expansion." When the Turkish ambassador in Rome 
sought a clarification of this statement, Mussolini claimed 
that he had not meant Turkey, which he considered to be 
a European power. This disclaimer was far from reassuring 
for Turkey, given that 9596 of its territory was located in 
Asia (Ataóv 1965, pp. 135-36). 

Mussolini's frequent references to "Mare Nostrum" 
(Our Sea) when talking about the Mediterranean also 
gave rise to anxieties in Turkey, which was already suspi- 
cious because of the concentration of Italian forces in the 
Dodecanese Islands. The sinking of merchant vessels by 
unidentified submarines in the vicinity of Turkish territo- 
rial waters starting in 1937 also led to the suspicion in An- 
kara that Italy was responsible for these acts of aggression. 
‘There was a feeling in Turkish circles that, having failed to 
get its slice of Anatolian territory after World War I, Italy 
would use the first opportunity to make up for its failure. 

On 13 April, following Italy's invasion of Albania, Brit- 
ain and France offered guarantees to Greece and Romania 
against a possible attack. When Britain offered a similar 
guarantee to Turkey, Ankara turned down the unilateral 
guarantee. Instead of accepting a guarantee that would 
draw the ire of the Axis powers, Ankara proposed that ne- 
gotiations be started, with the aim of concluding a treaty 
ofalliance between Turkey and Britain containing specific 
reciprocal commitments. 

At the same time, negotiations were going on be- 
tween Turkey and the USSR to conclude a similar agree- 


ment on cooperation and solidarity. Ankara transmitted 
the Anglo-French proposals of 13 April that very day to 
Moscow to get the Soviet reaction. In response, Soviet 
foreign minister Molotov sent a letter to Turkish presi- 
dent İsmet İnönü on 15 April in which he proposed bilat- 
eral consultations to consider the measures to be adopted 
to counter a possible attack, bearing in mind the new situ- 
ation prevailing in the Balkans and the Black Sea region. 
He suggested Batumi or Tbilisi as the venue for these con- 
sultations. In its reply dated 17 April, the Turkish govern- 
ment accepted the Soviet proposal but suggested Ankara 
or İstanbul as the venue. The Soviet response on 19 April 
requested that minister of foreign affairs Şükrü Saraçoğlu 
come to Moscow “expeditiously.” The next day Saracoğlu 
summoned the Soviet chargé d'affaires to his office and 
asked for a postponement of the visit to Moscow, agree- 
ing to the original Soviet proposal to meet in Batumi. The 
Soviets replied that they considered Saracoğlu's offerto go 
to Moscow to be a promise; in order not to delay consul- 
tations, they would agree to send deputy commissar for 
foreign affairs Grigory A. Potemkin to Ankara on 28 April. 

The intensity of these exchanges over a period of fif- 
teen days was an indication that the two sides were unsure 
of each other's positions and were anxious to determine 
the other's real intentions. In line with the agreement 
reached, Deputy Commissar Potemkin arrived in Ankara 
on 28 April. About this time, Germany demonstrated the 
importance that it attributed to Turkey by appointing 
one of its senior diplomats, Franz von Papen, as its am- 
bassador to Ankara. The new ambassador's first task was 
to reassure Turkey about Italy’s intentions and prevent 
Ankara from drifting into the Anglo-French orbit. In this 
context von Papen proposed to Berlin that Italy maintain 
a minimum number of troops in Albania, that Turkey be 
offered a nonaggression pact, and that the island of Meis 
(Kastellorizo), one of the Dodecanese Islands located in 
Turkish territorial waters, be ceded to Turkey along with 
some other islets, The German Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
ignored these proposals, because they would clearly be 
unacceptable to Italy. 

In these circumstances, Turkey perceived Italy’s Al- 
banian operation as part of a joint plan by the Axis powers 
and decided to take measures to prepare for all possible 
eventualities. To this end, Turkey sought to draw closer 
to Britain and France while preserving its friendship with 
the USSR. As a result, when Potemkin arrived in Ankara, 
he was given the details of the negotiations going on with 
Britain and was told that Ankara wanted to conclude a 
similar mutual assistance agreement with the USSR. In 
this manner Turkey was complying with the terms of 


article 2/1 of the protocol of 1929 that it had signed with 
the USSR. At that time, the USSR was conducting similar 
negotiations with Germany but did not bother to inform 
Turkey about it. On the contrary, it proposed that the two 
countries cooperate against Germany and recommended 
that negotiations be pursued with Britain and France to 
find ways to check Germany. It should be recalled that un- 
der the 1929 protocol the USSR did not have the obliga- 
tion to inform Turkey of its negotiations with Germany. 


Still, Moscow was pushing Turkey to become engaged in - 
anti-German arrangements at a time when the USSR itself . 


was involved in negotiations with Germany to conclude a 
nonaggression pact. This gave some idea of how the So- 
viets perceived Turkey role in the approaching conflict. 
P Potemkin's visit ended on 5 May. A joint communi- 
qué was issued, stating that there was a full conformity of 


views between the two countries on international issues, | 


Later developments preceding the visit of Saracoğlu to 
Moscow in September, however, demonstrated that the 
state of relations between the two neighbors did not con- 
‘form to the wording of the joint communiqué. As Europe 
drifted toward war, Turkey was unaware of the Soviet ne- 
gotiations with both Germany and Britain and France. 
This led Ankara to pursue the unattainable objective of 
simultaneous friendship with Britain, France, and the 
USSR. 


The Joint Statements 

In the meantime Turkey’s negotiations with Britain led to 
the signing of a joint statement on 12 May 1939 (see “The 
Road Leading to the Tripartite Alliance of Turkey, Britain, 
and France [The Ankara Pact]" in Section 2). 

A similar joint statement would be signed with 
France in Paris on 23 June, the day when the Hatay agree- 
ment between the two states was signed in Ankara. Axticle 
20fthe document signed with Britain announced that the 
two states would "sign a long-term definitive agreement 
containing reciprocal commitments designed to ensure 
[their] national security" Article 3 further provided that, 
“pending the signing of a definitive agreement, the parties 
shall cooperate effectively and lend each other all possible 
assistance in the event of an attack in the Mediterranean 
region leading to war.” 

In the course of the negotiations Britain proposed 
that this clause should also include the Balkan region, but 
Turkey refused to agree because of its agreements with the 
USSR and Bulgaria. Britain's desire to include the Balkan 
region was based on the calculation that, if it had to assist 
Romania in compliance with the guarantees it had given, 


such assistance could only be delivered through the Turk- 
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ish Straits. Under the Montreux Convention, however, 
belligerents’ warships could not pass through the Straits. 
This would be possible only if Turkey was also a belliger- 
ent. But Turkey was reluctant to get involved in a guaran- 
tee to Romania that might bring it into confrontation with 
the Soviet Union and therefore refused to go along with 
Britain's proposal. T 

Article 4 of the joint statement made clear that nei- 
ther this statement nor the envisaged agreement would 
be directed at any state and called for mutual assistance 
only in the event that it was clearly necessary. Article 7 
provided that the document would not preclude the con- 
tracting parties from concluding agreements with other 
states for the purpose of promoting peace. This clause was 


designed to help Turkey in its relations with the USSR. 


To sum up, the joint statement, pending the conclusion 


‘of a definitive treaty, called for mutual assistance only in 


the event of an attack occurring in the Mediterranean. Al- 
though it was not stated openly, the potential aggressor 
was Clearly Italy. Article 6 declared that the parties would 
merely consult one another on the question of Balkan 
security, thus precluding the possibility of a Turkish con- 
frontation with Germany or the Soviet Union. 

When Germany became aware of the forthcoming 
joint British-Turkish statement, it tried unsuccessfully to 
prevent its signing. The USSR appeared to approve the 
joint statement but was not pleased to see Turkey com- 
ing under British influence. Italy saw the arrangement as 
directed against it; claiming that the Dodecanese Islands 
were under threat, it signed a military alliance agreement 
with Germany in Berlin on 20 May. With this alliance, 
Italy had sided with Germany in the approaching conflict. 

While Turkey was at an advanced phase in its pre- 
liminary contacts aimed at signing mutual assistance 
agreements with both the USSR and Britain and France, 
the USSR was carrying on similar negotiations with the 
Western powers. Because the Western powers dragged 
their feet at these negotiations, Moscow ended the talks 
and on 23 August 1939 signed a nonaggression pact with 
Germany. This unexpected development shocked all 
of the international actors, including Turkey. Until that 
time, Turkey had sought to reconcile its rapprochement 
with Britain and France with its policy of close friend- 
ship with the USSR. The German-Soviet Pact started a 
new and very difficult era for Turkey's foreign policy. This 
pact made a Turkish-Soviet alliance difficult to achieve. 
Until then, Turkey had expected that Britain, France, and 
the USSR would eventually unite in the face of the Ger- 
man threat. When seeking cooperation with Britain and 
France, Ankara had assumed that the main threat would 
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come from the Mediterranean and possibly from the Bal- 
kan Peninsula. Turkey now realized that it bad come to a 
parting of ways with the USSR, a country with which it 
had maintained cordial relations ever since the days of the 
War of Liberation. Henceforth it would have to rely on the 
guarantees of the two Western states in the changed cir- 
cumstances ofthe day. Nevertheless, Turkey did not aban- 
don all hope of concluding an alliance with the Soviets 
that did not conflict with the Tripartite Alliance, which 
was now ready for signature. 

When World War II broke out with Germany's attack 


on Poland on 1 September 1939 and the subsequent dec- - 


,aration of war by Britain and France on 3 September, ne- 
gotiations were still in progress to conclude the Turkish- 
British-French alliance while the Turkish-Soviet talks 
dragged on. 

Although the first year of the war was totally confined 
to Europe, Turkey sought to create a solid Balkan bloc in 
order to prevent a German or Soviet move to the region 
but failed. The Balkan states were averse to doing anything 
that might be construed by Germany as a provocation. 
Furthermore, they perceived Turkey's moves stressing co- 
operation in the field of defense as a maneuver designed 
to draw them into the British-French orbit. 


1. The Saracoğlu Mission 
On August 4, ata time when Turkey still had notlost hope 
of reaching a deal with Moscow and the Soviet-British- 
French contacts were still in progress, the Soviet ambas- 
sador in Ankara, A. V. Terentiev, called on Saracoglu. He 
informed the minister about the negotiations with the 
Western powers in Moscow and reassured him that these 
contacts were progressing in a satisfactory manner. He in- 
quired about Turkey's views regarding the conclusion ofa 
pact or a mutual assistance treaty within the framework of 
the discussions held with Potemkin and invited Saracoglu 
to Moscow to discuss the issue with the Soviet leadership. 
Saracoglu, after consulting the government, responded 
affirmatively on August 10 and asked the ambassador to 
provide a draft text for the proposed treaty. Three days 
later, the ambassador called on the minister once again 
and raised a number of questions about Turkish views on 
the proposed treaty and its area of implementation. The 
same questions were also submitted in written form to 
the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 24 August, one 
day after the signing of the German-Soviet Nonaggres- 
sion Pact. Turkey’s answers to the questions, which had 
already been prepared, were submitted the next day, on 25 
August. 

On 4 September the Soviet ambassador called on 


Saracoglu once again and submitted a note verbale explain- 
ing the Soviet position with respect to the latest develop- 
ments. The Soviet text explained that the talks with Brit- 
ain and France had yielded no results. In order to forestall 
a possible plot against the USSR on the part of Britain 
and Germany, Moscow had accepted Berlin's proposal for 
concluding a nonaggression pact. In these circumstances, 
the text argued, it would be necessary to reappraise the 
relations between the USSR and Turkey in view of the 
completely changed international scene. On 8 September 
Ankara responded positively to this Soviet proposal; and 
on 15 September Saracoğlu was officially invited to visit 
Moscow. A Soviet warship and a special train were placed 
at his disposal, and he arrived in Moscow on 25 Septem- 
ber 1939. He was returning Potemkins visit to Ankara and 
would be discussing issues between the two states. On 
23 September, one day after Saracoğlu left for Moscow, 
Turkey, Britain, and France initialed their treaty; but the 
signing was postponed until the results of the Saracoğlu 
mission became known. 

Saracoğlu's mission when he was leaving for Moscow 
was still to try to find points of concordance between the 
soon-to-be-signed Turkish-British-French alliance and 
Turkish-Soviet friendship. The USSR, however, only one 
month after having signed an agreement with| Germany, 
was seeking to change Montreux to suit its puyposes, dis- 
cover the true content of the Tripartite Allianfe, and en- 
sure Turkey's neutrality. Throughout Saracoğlu's visit to 
Moscow, the Soviets kept harping on the need to amend 
the Montreux Convention. According to archive docu- 
ments that were declassified after the war, the Germans 
had formally requested the USSR on 2 September to se- 
cure Turkey's permanent neutrality, which was essential, 
among other reasons, for the delivery of materials to Ro- 
mania through the Turkish Straits. The invitation to Sara- 
coglu came two days later, on 4 September, so there can 
be little doubt about the USSR’s intention for the meeting. 

It was difficult for Moscow and Ankara to find com- 
mon ground at the negotiating table when their objec- 
tives were so divergent. Although the talks started in a 
cordial atmosphere on 26 September, Molotov’s attempt 
to hand Saracoglu a paper containing amendments that 
the USSR wanted to see in the Montreux Convention and 
Saracoğlu's refusal even to receive such a paper, let alone 
examine it, created a tense atmosphere on the very first 
day. Although the Soviet paper was withdrawn at this 
stage, it kept reappearing in different forms at subsequent 
meetings. After the frosty ending of the first meeting, the 
talks were suspended when Germany's Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop paid a visit to Moscow between 27 and 29 





Box 3-3. Soviet Demands for Anenii to the Montreux Straits Convention (1 October 1939) 


The text of the document that V. M. Molotov attempted to hand 
over to Saracoğlu on 1 October 1939 consisted of a series of So- 
viet demands, They were again brought to Saracoglu’s attention at 


subsequent meetings and were reiterated at the end of. Worldy War 04 


Il. The detniands consisted of following points: 
1. Whenever the question of the passage of third- country su 
warships through the Straits comes up, whether in time. : 
of peace or in time of war, and regardless of whether " 
Turkey is a belligerent or not, the Turkish and ‘Soviet ` : 
: governments shall hold consultations and readha Ev jg 
decision. 


2. Turkey shall prevent the passage of fon-8lack Sea : W ES iN 
Power warships through the Straits in excess of one-fifth © ^ 


of the tonnage allowed in article 18 [of the Montreux: H 
Convention]. , f 
3. Turkey shali not allow access to the Black Sea = 


"warships of rion-Black Sea Powers sent for a humani- E 


tarian purpose without the consent of the USSR. 


7:4. The passage of warships of belligerent states through ade 


WE the Straits in accordance. with articles 19 and. 25. shall 
M only be possible if the USSR notifies the League of Na- 
tions of its approval, E 


September. During this visit the partition line in Poland 
was drawn, and the German and Soviet zones of influence 
in the Balkans were decided. Meanwhile Saracoglu was 
getting impatient as he waited at the Spridonuka Palace 
in Moscow. He realized that the USSR would not be able 
to conclude a treaty with Turkey after reaching an agree- 
ment with Germany. Saracoglu sought Ankara’s permis- 
sion to return if no agreement emerged from the nego- 
tiations, Ankara's response gave an indication of Turkey's 
priorities. It instructed Saracoglu to make an effort to 
pursue the negotiations and try to make an appraisal of 
the USSR’s true intentions. In case Saracoğlu determined 
that no deal could be made with the Soviets or that they 
were completely lacking in goodwill, he could then bring 
forward the date of his return. 

The Turkish-Soviet talks resumed on 1 October, this 
time with the participation of Stalin himself. Nonetheless, 
the talks failed to make any progress, because the Soviet 
agenda still included items such as amending the Mon- 
treux Convention, joint defense of the Straits, exclusion of 
the warships of non-Black Sea Powers from the Turkish 
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6. The passage of Soviet submarines through the 
m or out of the Black Sea shall not! 













carrying out of commit 
Mutual Assistance Pact: 




















Straits, and changes in the draft Turkish-British-French 
agreement (Box 3-3). 

Toward the end of the meeting, Molotov raised the 
issue of the text relating to Montreux, which he had sought 
to hand over to Saracoğlu at the first meeting. Saracoğlu 
inquired whether this text was tied to the mutual assis- 
tance agreement that was being contemplated and ifrejec- 
tion of one meant rejection of the other. Upon receiving 
an affirmative reply, Saracoğlu declared that he was ready 
to call off the negotiations at that point and requested that 
Stalin facilitate his arrangements for returning home. 

Stalin then declared that the two questions could be 
settled separately. Saracoglu asked that the text that Molo- 
tov kept bringing up be withdrawn once and for all. Stalin 
took a glance at the text and replied: "Ihis text is unsat- 
isfactory and clumsily written; I withdraw it. Let us con- 
fine ourselves this time to signing the pact" (Gürün 1983, 
pp. 66-70). This intervention helped reduce the tension. 
‘The meeting was adjourned to allow Turkey to discuss 
with the related parties the changes that Stalin had asked 
to be made in the Turkish-British-French agreement. At 
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the third meeting, held on 13 October, however, another 
text similar to the ominous text relating to the Straits 
would surface once again. 

In the meantime Stalin submitted a note in his own 
handwriting containing the amendments he wanted to 
see inserted in the draft of the Turkish-British-French 
agreement, including the following: 

1. The commitment undertaken by Turkey in con- 
nection with the British guarantee given to Romania and 
Greece contained in article 3 of the draft prepared with 
Britain was to be removed from that article and inserted 
in articles 4 or s dealing with consultations. 

2. The protocol expressing Turkey's reservations was 
fo include the phrase “these commitments shall not com- 
pel Turkey to assist Britain and France should they engage 
in war with Russia, in which case the Turkish-British- 
French agreement shall not be implemented for the dura- 
tion ofthe war.” 

When Britain and France accepted these proposed 
amendments, the negotiations were resumed on 13 Octo- 
ber, after a lapse of twelve days. 

During this period the Soviets sought to introduce 
a new reservation to the Soviet-Turkish agreement. The 
reservation, requested by Germany, would negate the So- 
viet commitment to assist Turkey in the event of a Ger- 
man attack on Turkey. At the second meeting, held on 
1 October, the Soviets had already called for introducing 
clauses to the draft agreement that would reflect the new 
state of German-Soviet relations. When Saracoglu ob- 
jected to them, Stalin indicated that he would not insist. 
It appears that in the meantime the Germans had made 
further representations and insisted on the introduction 
of these reservations. At the meeting held on 13 October, 
when Saracoğlu pointed out that the reservations would 
render the agreement meaningless and bring about a 
deadlock in the negotiations, the question was left for the 
subsequent meeting. Then Molotov attempted to return 
to the Montreux issue and met with the same objections. 
Saracoglu even refused to countenance a statement de- 
claring that the two sides would reexamine the issue in the 
future, while Molotov kept on insisting on both the Ger- 
man reservations and the issue of amending the regime of 
the Straits. The meeting was adjourned without reaching 
any agreement. 

At the fourth and last meeting, held on October 15, 
Molotov came back to the Montreux issue and presented 
a new document different in form from the first one but 
similar in content. Once again Saracoglu refused to con- 
sider the Soviet document. Instead of including all the 
provisions regulating the passage of warships of non— 


Black Sea Powers in time of peace and timie of war, the 
new Soviet formulation proposed to make amendments 
only to articles 20 and 21 of the Montreux Convention. 
Article 20 provided that in time of war, Turkey being non- 
belligerent, the provisions of articles 10 to 18 would not 
be applicable and the passage of warships would be left 
entirely to the discretion of the Turkish government. Ar- 
ticle 21 provided that, when Turkey considered itself to be 
threatened with imminent danger of war, it would have 
the right to apply the provisions of article 20. In relation to 
these articles, the new Soviet draft was as follows: “To se- 
cure the most effective protection of the joint interests of 
Turkey and the Soviet Union in the Straits and the Black 
Sea region, the two governments have agreed on the need 
to act in concert in regard to the exclusion from the Black 
Sea of the warships, auxiliary vessels, and military trans- 
port vessels of non—Black Sea Powers within the terms of 
the Montreux Convention and, in particular, articles 20 
and 21” (Gürün 1983, pp. 66-70). 

In this way the Soviets were proposing that in situa- 
tions when Turkey was a belligerent or considered itself to 
be threatened with imminent danger of war the decisions 
regarding the passage of vessels not belonging to Black 
Sea Powers would be taken jointly. Saracoglu rejected this 
proposal, which would force Turkey to share with another 
country a right that had been granted exclusively to itself 
by an international agreement. By that point Saracoglu 
had concluded that no agreement could emerge from the 
negotiations while the Soviets kept employing the tactic 
of constantly putting him off, so he informed his hosts 
that he wanted to go home. 

The visit had originally been planned to last three 
days but went on for twenty-three days. In describing the 
unsuccessful negotiations, Saracoğlu later commented: 
“We seemed to be at each other’s throats much of the 
time” (Gürün 1983, pp. 66-70). The foreign minister left 
Moscow on 17 October and arrived in Turkey on 20 Octo- 
ber 1939. When the news of the failure of the negotiations 
reached Ankara, the Tripartite Alliance was signed on 19 
October and went into immediate effect while the foreign 
minister was still on his way back. ‘Ihus Turkey and the 
USSR had come to a parting of ways. According to prime 
minister Refik Saydam, the reason for the failure of the 
talks was the incompatibility of the Soviet demands with 
the Tripartite Alliance, which was ready for signature, and 
with Turkey's international commitments within the con- 
text of the Straits. Also, the guarantees offered by the So- 
viets to ensure Turkey's security were not commensurate 
with the demands from Turkey (Armaoğlu, p. 147). 

The Moscow talks can be taken as a turning point in 





Turkish-Soviet relations. Up to that time, Turkey had al- 
ways acted in consultation with the USSR and shied away 
from all anti-Soviet compacts. Ankara scrupulously kept 
Moscow informed about all of its relevant international 
talks and agreements. The Soviets, in return, kept trying 
to get Turkey to renounce the Tripartite Alliance through- 
out Saracoğlu's stay in Moscow. Furthermore, they came 
up with a revised draft text of a bilateral treaty that in- 
cluded subjects that did not figure in the text that had 
been agreed to previously. In addition, their insistence on 
demands made in connection with the Montreux Con- 
vention raised serious doubts in Ankara about Soviet in- 
tentions. These doubts would last until the end of the war. 


2. The Tripartite Alliance 

Officially known as the Treaty of Mutual Assistance be- 
tween Turkey, Britain; and France, the Tripartite Alliance 
was signed on 19 October 1939 by prime minister Dr. Re- 
fik Saydam for Turkey, ambassador Hugh Montgomery 
Knatchbull-Hugessen for Britain, and ambassador René 
Massigli for France. ‘The treaty’s main provisions were the 
following. 

Article 1: “If Turkey finds itself at war with a European 
state following an attack by this state on Turkey, France 
and the United Kingdom shall actively cooperate with 
Turkey and render it all possible assistance and support” 

Article 2.1: "In the event of an attack by a European 
state leading to warin the Mediterranean region involving 
France and the United Kingdom, Turkey shall actively co- 
operate with these countries and render them all possible 
assistance and support.” 

Article 2.2: "In the event of an attack by a European 
state leading to war in the Mediterranean region involving 
Turkey, France and the United Kingdom shall actively co- 
operate with Turkey and render it all possible assistance 
and support.” 

Article 3: “So long as the guarantees given by France 
and the United Kingdom to Greece and to Romania by 
their respective declarations of 13 April 1939 remain in 
force, Turkey shall actively cooperate with France and the 
United Kingdom and shall provide all possible assistance 
and support in the event of hostilities arising from one of 
the aforementioned guarantees that might involve France 
and the United Kingdom” 

Article 4: “In the event of an attack on France ox the 
United Kingdom not covered under articles 2 and 3 lead- 
ing to war against the attacker, the high contracting par- 
ties shall immediately enter into consultations... In such 
a case, Turkey shall pursue toward France and the United 
Kingdom a policy of at least benevolent neutrality.’ . 
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Article 6: “The present treaty is not directed against 
any state.” 

The treaty consisted of nine articles, a special agree- 
ment, a secret military convention, and three protocols, 
one of them secret. It was designed to secure mutual as- 
sistance in the event of an attack by a European state that 
would lead to war in the Mediterranean involving Turkey, 
France, or the United Kingdom (article 2). If the war did 
not spread to the Mediterranean, the parties would con- 
sult; in this particular situation Turkey would pursue a 
policy of at least benevolent neutrality vis-à-vis Britain 
and France (article 4). Should Turkey be attacked by a 
European power, Britain and France would assist Turkey 


(article 1), while Turkey would assist Britain and France 
. in fulfilling their guarantees to Romania and Greece (ar- 


ticle 3). 

Under the secret Third Protocol, Britain and France 
committed themselves “to cooperate actively with Turkey 
and to grant, upon its request, all possible assistance and 
support as soon as a military action, initiated by a Euro- 
pean state, reached frontiers of Bulgaria or Greece” The 
secret military convention provided that if the war spread 
to the Balkans “and the signs indicated that Bulgaria was 
about to join the action directed at one of the contracting 
patties” Turkey would be committed to “take any military 
action warranted by the circumstances” to secure Bul- 
garia’s neutralization (article 2). In the event of any Italian 
action that would cause the treaty to come into effect, 
Turkish forces would pacify the Dodecanese Islands with 
British and French participation (article 3). In addition, 
there was a special agreement under which Britain and 
France undertook to provide Turkey with assistance in 
kind and cash, Turkey’s obligations would become bind- 
ing only after its allies had carried out their responsibili- 
ties as provided in the special agreement (article 6). 

Turkey remained faithful to its friendship with the 
USSR and had the Second Protocol attached to the treaty. 
This protocol provided that the commitments arising 
from the treaty could not “be construed as to drag Turkey 
into an armed conflict with the USSR or into any action 
that would lead to a similar result.” 

‘The USSR’s approach to the issue was quite different. 
Although Moscow had originally described the Turkish- 
British joint statement as a pro-peace initiative, it was 
now declaring that it considered the newly signed Tri- 
partite Alliance to be an incitement to war. Moscow also 
accused Turkey of fomenting discord between Germany 
and Russia and of serving the interests of the British and 
the French, who were bent on extending the war to the 
Balkans by opening a new front against Germany in that 
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region. In a speech delivered to the Supreme Soviet on 31 
October, Molotov declared that "by tying its fate to Drit- 
ain and France, Turkey has given satisfaction to the coun- 
tries that have declared war on Germany. However, by en- 
gaging itself on the side of the group of bellicose countries 
in Europe, Turkey has taken a fateful step that might well 
lead it to regret its decision in the future" Furthermore, 
the official gazette of the Comintern carried an editorial 
in its 7 December issue describing Turkey's reservations 
regarding the USSR contained in the Second Protocol at- 
tached to the pact as "meaningless words." The editorial 
went on to claim that, along with the aggressive imperi- 
alist states (Britain and France), Turkey was seeking to 
éxtend the war to the Balkans and establish a new front 
against Germany. The editorial concluded with the asser- 
tion that Turkey had signed a mutual assistance pact with 
those countries that were seeking to transform Turkey 
into a strategic base. 

Having established an alliance with Britain and 
France to ward off the Italian threat, Turkey was now con- 
fronted with a Soviet threat, just three months into World 
War IL. 


B. Turkey's Efforts to Stay Out of the War 
The Question| of Chromium Sales 

In its desire tofremain neutral, Turkey sought to maintain 
its commerciaflinks with both camps after war broke out, 
even though if had joined the anti-German, pro-status 
quo countries! well before the war. As a condition for 
maintaining its trade relations, Germany demanded the 
delivery of at least 60,000 tons of chromium annually 
and declared that failure to meet this demand would be 
considered an "unfriendly attitude not compatible with 
neutrality” (Ataóv 1965, p. 67, quoting from DGFP, vol. 8, 
PP. 398-99). This put Turkey in a spot, because its total 
production of the commodity did not meet the level of 
demand. Up to that time, Turkey had been apportioning 
its production among the buyers lest any country should 
be displeased. In this way Turkey was also able to main- 
tain its trade links with all the buyers without becoming 
dependent on a single market. Chromium was essential 
for the production of arms, and all ofthe belligerents were 
eager to satisfy their requirements for chromium while 
pressing Turkey to deny the precious commodity to their 
enemies. 

Meanwhile Turkey was seeking to develop its trade 
relations with Britain in order to lessen Germany's politi- 
cal influence but was finding it difficult to divert its pur- 
chases of industrial equipment from Germany to Britain. 
For this reason Turkey felt compelled to supply Germany 


with raw materials for the arms industry and in particu- 
lar chromium. No progress was made at the negotiations 
with Germany to renew the trade agreement that had ex- 
pired on 31 August 1939 because of Germany's insistence 
on minimum chromium deliveries, so Turkey refused to 
renew the agreement. Instead it signed a series of eco- 
nomic agreements with Britain and France. These were 
important, because Turkey agreed to allow its allies to 
purchase all of its production of chromium for a period of 
two years. The agreements also provided for a British loan 
to Turkey in the amount of £25 million. With the addition 
of the French share, Turkey would be receiving a total of 
£27 million in loans. 

Germany's pressure for the delivery of chromium 
continued, however, despite these agreements. In the 
course ofthe negotiations Turkey sought to procure mili- 
tary equipment from Germany while trying to maintain 
its former trade with the territories now under German 
occupation. Germany, in turn, was striving to keep Tur- 
key out ofthe war and to increase its political influence in 
Ankara. Eventually, in June 1940, a one-year trade agree- 
ment was signed that made no provisions for the sale of 
chromium. 


Italy's Belligerency and the Tripartite Alliance 
During this phase the main concern of the belligerents 
was the reaction of Turkey to Italy’s declaration of war. 
Both Germany and the USSR could perceive from their 
respective vantage points that the most effective way of 
preventing Turkey from going to war in the Allied camp 
was to keep alive Ankaras worries about Soviet inten- 
tions. As long as Italy remained nonbelligerent, they be- 
lieved, Turkey also would stay out ofthe war. Even if Italy 
was to join the belligerents, Turkey would still invoke the 
Second Protocol (relating to the USSR) attached to the 
Tripartite Alliance to stay out of the conflict. Through its 
leadership, Turkey was sending out the same message to 
Germany and to the Allies. 

It was true that the main factor keeping Turkey out of 
the conflict was the fear of the USSR. Germany was play- 
ing up the Soviet threat while it tried to appease Ankara's 
anxieties about Italian intentions in the Balkans and the 
eastern Mediterranean. As for the Soviets, they were be- 
coming aware that sooner or later they would come into 
confrontation with Germany in the Balkans. Thus their 
policy was to keep Turkey guessing about their true in- 
tentions and keep alive Ankara's concerns. Italy also was 
providing no clues about its strategic plans in the Medi- 
terranean and the Balkans, thus exacerbating Turkey's 
anxieties, 





The developments in the first six months of 1940 and 
the thaw in Turkish-Soviet relations allowed Ankara to 
overcome its worries over the Soviet threat. It was now 
exclusively the threat posed by Germany that kept Tur- 
key out of the war. In the summer of 1940 Germany was 
pressing hard on the Allies on all European fronts and 
winning a succession of military victories. Berlin warned 
Ankara at this time that if Turkey entered the war against 
Italy it would find itself in confrontation with Germany. 
On 4 June 1940 the Allies managed to carry out the evacu- 
ation of the remnants of their armies at Dunkirk. On 10 
June Italy declared war on Britain and France. 

Italy’s declaration of war required Turkey to enter the 
war on the side of Britain and France in compliance with 
the provisions of article 2/1 ofthe Turkish-British-French 
Alliance of 19 October 1939. The article provided that in 
the event of an attack by a European country that would 
drag. France and the United Kingdom into war in the 
Mediterranean region Turkey would be reguired to coop- 
erate actively with Britain and France and render all pos- 
sible assistance. Turkey had expected that the Maginot 
Line would hold for at least four or five years and that this 
would keep Italy out of the war. The sudden collapse of 
France was unexpected and left Turkey in a state of shock. 
As Turkey sought to plot its course at meetings of the par- 
liament, it was coming |ander increasing external pressure 
from both the Italian-German and French-British camps. 
Italy warned that the Mediterranean and Balkan countries 
that strayed from neutrality would find themselves at war, 
while Germany called on Turkey not to sever relations 
either with Italy or with itself. On the other side, Britain 
and France were insisting that the time had come for Tur- 
key to join the war. 

Asa matter of fact, following Italy's declaration of war, 
the ambassadors of Britain and France officially informed 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 13 June that Turkey was 
legally bound to enter the war. The arms promised under 
the 1939 alliance, however, had not been delivered to Tur- 
key. In these circumstances Turkey had no assurance that 
it would not be attacked by the USSR if it declared war on 
the Axis powers. 'Ihe Polish experience was still fresh in 
everyone's mind. Furthermore, inline with the provisions 
of article 2 ofthe 1929 protocol extending the 1925 Friend- 
ship and Neutrality (Nonaggression) Treaty, Turkey con- 
sulted Moscow in connection with the British-French 
request to declare war and got a negative response from 
Soviet foreign minister Molotov. Rumors were circulating 
that the USSR was contemplating a military campaign in 
conjunction with Bulgaria aimed at the Straits. The Soviet 
ambassador warned Turkey that friendly relations would 
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be possible only if Turkey would completely abandon 
Britain and turn to the USSR. In these circumstances Tur- 
key had no guarantee regarding Soviet neutrality in the 
event of its joining the hostilities. 

The Turkish government carefully examined the de- 
velopments following Italy’s declaration of war and on 14 
June decided to invoke the Second Protocol of the Tri- 
partite Alliance. On this occasion Ankara issued a state- 
ment: "Turkey's joining the conflict might lead to war 
with the USSR. Consequently, the government would 
bear in mind the Second Protocol of the British-French- 
Turkish Alliance and maintain Turkey's DEI in the 
hostilities”. 

The statement did not + satisfy British ambassador 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, who continued to exert pressure. 


“He declared that Turkey's stand was based on political ex- 


pediency, that the Second Protocol was just a convenient 
excuse for Turkey to plead weakness, and that the Soviet 


` threat could not be taken seriously. 


"Turkey was also following developments on the west- 
ern front very closely and was receiving news of France's 
imminent collapse. When France admitted defeat and 
signed an armistice with Germany on 22 June, the Turk- 
ish policy of refusing to go along with the Allied demand 
to declare war was fully vindicated. Since France was no 
longer in a position to carry out its commitments under 
the Tripartite Alliance after its capitulation, the thesis that 
Turkey was bound to declare war automatically could no 
longer be maintained. Britain itself was now left alone in 
facing the German threat of invasion. In these circum- 
stances it was clear that it would be difficult for London 
to provide Turkey with the assistance foreseen in the Tri- 
partite Alliance. 

With France no longer on the scene, the Allied pres- 
sure on Turkey lost its credibility, and Ankara reiterated 
on 26 June that it would comply with the Second Proto- 
col. Thus Turkey would "maintain its present position of 
remaining neutral in order to ensure the country’s security 
and defense? Britain, however, continued to hold that in- 
voking the Second Protocol did not correspond to reality 
and was just an excuse. London considered that the Turk- 
ish declaration should have alluded to the Tripartite Alli- 
ance and that Ankara's decision to remain neutral should 
have been qualified as being only" ‘for the time being.’ The 
British response to the Turkish declaration reflected Lon- 
dons disappointment and contained the reminder that 

“should Turkey request Britain to honor its commitments 
under the ‘Treaty, Britain would have the moral right to 
tailor its actions to suit the prevailing a cir iresmastances" (De- 


ringil 1982, P. NL 
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The Turkish press contended that Turkey was true 
to its commitments and that its actions served the inter- 
ests of the Allies. Writing in the 17 June issue of Akşam, 
Necmettin Sadak (an important journalist close to gov- 
ernment circles, who later became foreign minister) held 
that if Turkey entered the war it would only help spread 
the conflict to the Mediterranean and that this would 
be an additional burden on the Allies. The parliament 
was divided on the issue. Kazim Karabekir declared that 
there should be a Turkish-German agreement to counter 
the common Soviet threat, while Recep Peker claimed 
that Turkey could be considered to be automatically in 
a state of war because of the treaties it had signed. Rauf 
Orbay declared that the final victory would belong to Brit- 
ain but that it would be desirable for it to be weakened 
by the effects of a long war. He contended that a quick, 
overwhelming British victory would create problems for 
Turkey, so it would not be a bad thing if the war drained 
Britain's wealth and strength. 

It could be argued that the wording of article 2/1 of 
the Tripartite Alliance (that Turkey would engage in ac- 
tive cooperation and render all possible assistance to 
France and the United Kingdom) was imprecise and left 
room for different interpretations. If taken literally, it 
could be said that, since there was nothing in the treaty 
that committed Turkey to enter the war on the Allied side, 
Turkey could provide assistance without getting directly 
involved in the conflict as a belligerent. It was clear, how- 
ever, that the Turkish leadership must have interpreted 
"active cooperation" to mean becoming a full belligerent, 
because Ankara never resorted to this legal interpretation 
when the question of Turkey's joining the war came up. 
Instead it pleaded that the preparations for war had not 
been concluded. To be engaged in active cooperation 
without becoming a belligerent could have meant, for 
example, allowing the Allies to use Turkish air bases. But 
at the time the leadership rightly considered that resort- 
ing to such action would lead Turkey into a state of war 
with Germany. In other words, the decision-makers inter- 
preted any active assistance as the equivalent of being a 
belligerent or declaring war. 

In the meantime, although a nonbelligerent, Turkey 
was pressing on with its preparations to meet an attack 
from the Balkans, the Mediterranean, the Black Sea and 
the Caucasus, or Syria, which was under Axis control at 
the time. To make provisions against the possibility of 
Syria, then under French mandate, being turned into a 
theater of war, Turkey started probing Iraq to determine 
ifjoint action could be taken to establish a common front. 
The Iraqi minister of justice, however, who paid a visit to 


Ankara in June 1940, told Germany’s Ambassador von 
Papen that Iraq wanted its full independence from Britain 
and hinted that the Iragi army might well side with Ger- 
many against Britain. This stand brought to an end the 
Turkish attempt to take joint action with Iraq. When the 
pro-German Rashid Ali took control of power in Baghdad 
through a coup d'état in April 1941, Berlin pressured Tur- 
key for two months to allow Germany to send aid to the 
Iragi administration through Turkish territory. 


The Plan to Attack Baku 

With the end of the Finnish campaign in March 1940, the 
Allied hopes of establishing a northern European front 
against Germany came to an end. France and Britain had 
to seek new theaters for engaging their foe. Among these 
were the Balkans, the Caucasus, and the Middle East. As 
long as the Balkan countries maintained their neutrality 
and continued to trade with Germany, it was not likely 
that Berlin would consider going on the offensive in that 
region. Nor was any German action likely in the Middle 
East in view of the fact that Turkey had mobilized 350,000 
men. After the deployment of an Anzac force of 30,000 
men to Suez in February 1940 plus the British forces in 
Egypt and Palestine and the French units in Syria, the 
Allies had no less than 500,000 men to discourage any 
German move ih that theater. The result was that atten- 
tion became fodısed on the Caucasus. 

Toward thd end of March it was announced that 
Turkish and Allied officers had met in Aleppo to discuss 
preparations for the Turkish army to act in concert with 
the Allies, should the need arise. This news led to much 
speculation about possible moves. The first possibility 
was an attack by the Allies on the oil installations of Baku. 
Ifthe USSR was planning to supply Germany 's oil require- 
ments, this could only be done from the Baku fields. As a 
matter of fact, the Soviet Union actually delivered 18 mil- 
lion barrels of petroleum to Germany from January 1940 
to June 1941. If the Allies could seize the Baku oil fields or 
render them inoperative, this would deal a heavy blow to 
the Soviet economy and dash German hopes for regular 
oil supplies from that source. 

At the same time, Soviet expansion at the expense of 
Poland, Finland, and the Baltic States was causing anxi- . 
ety in Paris. The Allies were eager to weaken the USSRs 
military capability by establishing a front as far away from 
France as possible. Although an attack on Baku through 
the mountainous terrain of the Caucasus posed formi- 
dable difficulties, the port of Batumi, which was em- 
ployed to ship oil to the Romanian port of Constanta, was 
only thirty-three kilometers from the Turkish border. If 





Batumi was occupied, the Soviet shipments of oil could 
be seriously disrupted. In addition, French and British 
aircraft based in Syria and Iraq could fly over Turkey and 
bomb the oil installations of Baku. 

Although these Caucasus campaign plans were aban- 
doned after closer examination, they caused Turkey 
much trouble. Ankara was opposed to any attack on the 

‘USSR either overland through Turkish territory or by 
sea through the Straits, because it knew that such action 
would automatically lead to war with the Soviet Union. 
But Massigli, the French ambassador, had informed Paris 
(on the basis of a conversation held with Saracoğlu) that 
Ankara would not be opposed to the use of Turkish air- 
space to attack the USSR. At their encounter, Saracoglu 
informed Massigli that the Soviets feared an Allied attack 
in the Caucasus region, whereupon Massigli pointed out 
that the airspace of either Iran or Turkey would have to 
be used to mount such an attack. Saracoğlu's reply was: 
"Are you worried that Iran might protest?" Massigli con- 
sidered this to be a clear indication that no difficulties 

- would come from the Turkish government. When Mas- 

sigli informed Paris ofthis conversation, he also proposed 
that in the event of such an attack prior permission from 

Turkey should not be sought in order to avoid confront- 

ing Ankara with a dilemma. His proposal was that Ankara 
be notified only after the operation was underway. 

‘The Caucasus campaign was never executed, because 
the British were not persuaded that Turkey was ready to 
take part in the venture. They were also convinced that it 
was of vital importance to keep Turkey in the Allied camp. 
Another reason was the German victory in Norway. Al- 
though the campaign never got beyond the planning 
stage, it did cause a lot of commotion when the Germans 
released documents on 5 July 1940 that they claimed had 
been found in a freight car -wrecked during a bombing 
raid. These documents contained the texts of the above- 
mentioned dispatches sent by Massigli to Paris. The 
French ambassador claimed that his cables had been dis- 
torted, while the Turkish government and press reacted 
angrily to the allegations. 

Although the real purpose of the German revela- 
tions was to cause a diplomatic row between Turkey and 
the USSR, the Soviet reaction turned out to be relatively 
mild. On 1 August Molotov said: "No substantial change 
has taken place in our relations with Turkey. However, the 


documents contained in the German White Paper have 


shed light on some of the unsavory activities taking place 
in Turkey.’ Probably the main reason for the mild Soviet 
reaction was that developments in Europe at that time 
were unfolding in Germany' favor and Moscow was fear- 
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ful that sooner or later these developments would lead to 

a confrontation with Germany. The Soviet government 
feltthe need to come to some kind ofagreement with Tur- 
key, especially after the occupation of Romania. 

_ Therevelation of these documents was also motivated 
by Berlin's desire to see Saracoglu ousted from the cabinet, 
because he was perceived to be pro-Allied to an excessive 
degree, On 12 June İnönü delivered a speech at the Turk- 
ish Grand National Assembly in which he said: “Kemal- 
ist Turkey is not the Ottoman Empire of the viziers. No 
minister can be dismissed upon the request of foreigners. 
Everyone should note this very carefully and act accord- 


© ingly” (Ataóv 1965, p. 79). 


Italy's Occupation of Greece 


Soon after the uncertainty created by the publication of 


the Massigli papers had been overcome, German forces 
entered Romania on 7 October. This was followed by 


‘Italy's attack on Greece on 28 October. These events had 


wider implications, because they brought into play the 
Balkan Pact as well as article 3 of the Turkish-British- 
French Alliance regarding the guarantees given to Ro- 
mania and Greece. It will be recalled that the Balkan Pact 
only guaranteed the internal frontiers of the Balkan states. 
At Greece's request, the clause that called for a response 
to an attack from outside the egion (meaning Italy) had 
been removed. Consequently} there was nothing in the 
Balkan Pact that required Turkpy to take up arms. 

In regard to the Tripartite Alliance, Turkey alluded 
again to the Second Protocol of the pact and pointed out 
that a Turkish reaction to Italy's attack on Greece might 
well lead to a confrontation with the USSR. If Turkey sent 
forces to support Greek resistance, this would weaken its 
own defenses. Britain was aware of this and did not ask for 
Turkish involvement in repelling the Italian aggression. 
As a result, Turkey confined itself to sending a warning to 
the Bulgarian government—if Bulgaria attacked Greece, it 
would find itself at war with Turkey in accordance with 
the provisions of the Balkan Pact—and continued to 
maintain its neutrality. In fact, Turkey was feeling cor- 
nered after Italy’s attack on Greece. 

At this juncture the question of Turkey’s participa- 
tion in the war created a split between Britain’s Foreign 
Office and its Ministry of Defense. The high echelons of 
the Defense Ministry held the view that, although mili- 
tarily weak, Turkey should join the conflict immediately 
in order to bolster the Greek defenses while sparing Brit- 
ain the need to weaken its forces in Egypt. In their view, 
if Turkey was not forced to live up to its commitments at 
that moment, it could evade its commitments relatively 
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easily at a later stage. Also, if Turkey became a belligerent, 
this would demoralize the Italians, who were already fac- 
ing difficulties in Greece, and lessen the risk of a sudden 
German operation against Turkey. 

‘The Foreign Office, however, was of the opinion that 
Turkey's belligerency would greatly increase the demand 
for arms and military equipment at a time when Britain 
was hard-pressed to meet its own requirements. The For- 
eign Office felt that Turkey should not be pressured and 
should be left to make its own decision in the light of its 
national interest. For the Foreign Office, Turkey was an 
essential element of Britains Middle East policy, with 

far greater importance than Greece. Victory was attain- 

able in the Middle East even if Greece was overrun. But 
the loss of Turkey would render Britain's position in the 
Middle East untenable. In these circumstances, "nobody 
inhis right mind" would press Turkey to enter the war and 
cause the center of gravity of the conflict to shift from the 
Middle East to the Balkans and from Cairo to İstanbul 
(Churchill, vol. 2, p. 483). 

Although Prime Minister Churchill concurred with 
the Foreign Office view, this did not mean that Turkey 
was now free from British pressure. In a message sent to 
the British ambassador in Ankara on 26 November 1940, 
Churchill indicated that Britain wanted to see Turkey in 
the war at the earliest possible date. But it would not press 
Turkey to join the war just to aid Greece. From Britain's 
point of view, it would become essential for Turkey to join 
the conflict only if Bulgaria attacked, either by itself or in 
league with Germany. Ankara had already been warned 
that Turkey would be totally isolated if it still remained 
neutral after such an eventuality (Churchill, vol. 2, p. 484). 

The unfolding of events demonstrated once again 
that Turkey had made the right decision. With the col- 
lapse of France, Britain's position in the Middle East 
was seriously undermined, and its assistance to Greece 
remained insufficient. Furthermore, it was a widely held 
view in Germany that, if Turkey did not remain passive 
after the attack on Greece, the German army would strike 
andopen the route from the Straits to Syria. After meeting 
with Molotovin Berlin on 12-15 November, however, Hit- 
ler had shifted all of his attention to the USSR. The Führer 
wanted to launch the Russian campaign right away and re- 
alized that a move against Turkey would inevitably result 
in a postponement of that campaign. As a consequence, 
he took the decision to avoid any disagreement with Tur- 
key for the time being (Deringil 1982, p. 48). 

As a result, although both Turkey and Britain con- 
firmed their attachment to the Tripartite Alliance of Oc- 
tober 1939, Britain refrained from calling on Turkey to 


enter the war. All it wanted from Turkey was to remain 
neutral, which still favored the Allies, as long as possible 
while making sure not to trigger an attack from the Axis 
or the USSR. Turkey's foreign policy stance, however, as 
expounded by Saracoğlu, was that it was not “neutral” but 
merely a “noncombatant” and would pursue this policy 
until it was attacked or felt the time had come to honor its 
commitments. 


C. Nazi-Soviet Bargaining over Turkey 

(The Hitler-Molotov Negotiations, 
.. November 1940) 
The cooperation between the Soviet Union and Nazi 
Germany as a result of the Nonaggression and Friendship 
Pact of 23 August 1939 was flimsy and artificial. The coop- 
eration came under even more pressure as the war shifted 
from Western Europe to the east and the Balkans. The first 
contentious issue in the Balkans was Romania. Neither 
Germany nor Italy wanted to see the USSR expanding in 
the Balkans, while the Soviets saw Germany encroaching 
into its security zone. The interests of the two sides were 
beginning to clash. 

Meanwhile Germany was engaged in a cynical game 
of double-dealing. While Berlin was giving assurances to 
Turkey and offering to sign a pact, it was also trying to lure 
the USSR into the Axis camp by offering inducements at 
Turkey's expense. Von Papen was under constant pres- 
sure from the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs and kept 
querying Berlin about the decisions reached by Germany 
and the USSR in order to calibrate his response to the 
Turks accordingly. On 4 November 1940 von Ribbentrop 
responded by cautioning von Papen not to give any writ- 
ten guarantees to the Turks. Von Papen was informed for 
the first time that Germany intended to reach an under- 
standing with the USSR over the Straits and through joint 
pressure to spoil Turkey's relations with Britain and in this 
way draw it closer to the Axis (Ataóv 1965, p. 82). 


The Issue of Turkey and the Straits 

in the Course of Molotov's Berlin Visit 

‘The issue of Turkey came up in the course of Molotov's 
three-day Berlin visit, which started on 12 November. 
Hitler and von Ribbentrop met Molotov singly and to- 
gether and in the course of their conversations indicated 
that, if the USSR, Germany, Japan, and Italy could estab- 
lish a joint platform, Turkey would join this grouping. 
Von Ribbentrop declared that he understood the Soviet 
misgivings with regard to the Montreux Convention. He 
reminded the Russian visitor that Germany had taken no 
part in its elaboration and consequently favored its re- 


placement with an agreement that involved the directly 
interested parties: Turkey, the USSR, Germany, and Italy. 
He concluded by indicating that Germany stood ready to 
lend effective support to Moscow to bring about changes 


in the regime of the Straits to bring it into line with Soviet * 


aspirations (Sonntag and Beddie, pp. 222-23). Although 
the particulars of such a regime were not discussed at the 
meeting, agreement in principle was reached to grant the 
USSR special privileges, including the unrestricted right 
to send its merchant vessels as well as its navy into the 
Mediterranean. in 

At the meeting held on 12 November, Hitler asked 
Molotov how the USSR planned to defend its interests in 
the Black Sea and the Straits. Molotov replied that, his- 
torically, the British had conducted their attacks on Rus- 
sia through the Straits and that the waterway was of vital 
importance for the USSR’s defense and its interests. He 
added that he would like to know the German reaction to 
a Soviet guarantee to Bulgaria (the country that was clos- 
est to the Straits), similar to the guarantee given by Ger- 
many to Romania. Molotov indicated that a Soviet guar- 
antee to Bulgaria would facilitate the defense of the USSR 
against an attack coming through the Straits. 

Hitler declared that all of this was pretty much in line 
with German thinking. He believed that only Soviet ves- 
sels should have unrestricted access through the Straits, 
which would remain out of bounds for the warships of 
all other countries. Hitler would consult with Bulgaria's 
leaders about the proposed Soviet guarantee and also 
seek Mussolini’s views on the issue. Molotov pointed out 
that the USSR would not be satisfied with anything other 
than firm guarantees; to this end, it wanted its own check- 
points either on the Aegean islands or on the Straits and 
saw the Bulgarian guarantee in the same context. 


In short, before agreeing to join the Axis, the USSR - 


demanded naval and air bases on the Straits and sought to 
have the region south of a line drawn from Batumi to Baku 
and up to the Caspian Sea recognized as a Soviet zone of 
influence. In a bid to gain time before embarking on its 
invasion, Germany insisted on seeking the views of Italy 
and Bulgaria. 

Eventually the USSR agreed with Germany and Italy 
that Turkey should be freed from its present commitments 
and be won over in order to secure its political coopera- 
tion as well as the abrogation of the Montreux Conven- 
tion. The agreement that would be sought would permit 
Soviet warships to sail through the Straits unhindered at 
all times, while denying access in principle to the warships 
of other countries, with the exception of Black Sea states 
plus Germany and Italy. In the event of Turkey's refusing 
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to join the USSR, Germany, Italy, and Japan bloc, Molo- 
tov proposed that Germany, Italy, and the USSR should 
consider taking joint military and diplomatic action and 
enter into an agreement that would provide for this kind 
of joint action. 

‘The main theme of Molotov’s talks in Berlin was the 
division of the world into zones of influence by the Axis 
powers and the USSR. As Molotov left Berlin for Moscow, 


_ he received the text ofa draft treaty from von Ribbentrop. 


‘The treaty would divide the world among Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and the USSR. ‘The section dealing with Turkey 
contained the following proposals. Turkey would be freed 
from its commitments to Britain and induced to cooper- 
ate with the Axis. A new Straits regime would be estab- 
lished that would grant unlimited access to the USSR and 
close the Straits to the warships of non—Black Sea states. 
In the draft Turkey was not placed in any specific zone of 


© influence. This was an indication that Germany had no in- 


tention of allowing the USSR to establish its control over 
Turkey by way ofthe Balkans and the Straits. 

The Soviet response to the German draft came on 25 
November. In its response Moscow enumerated its con- 
ditions for joining the Axis powers. Among these were 
that the Black Sea would be within the Soviet sphere of 
influence, that Moscow would conclude a mutual assis- 
tance pact with Bulgaria, and that the Soviets would es- 
tablish military and naval bases in the region ofthe Straits 
through long-term leases. In addition, Turkey's territorial 
integrity would be guaranteed if it agreed to join Ger- 
many, Italy, and the USSR by signing a pact. Should Tur- 
key refuse to do this, then appropriate measures would be 
applied against it. l 

‘The Soviet demands on the highly strategic Straits 
both at the Berlin talks and in subsequent correspon- 
dence persuaded Hitler that the time had come to termin- 
ate his cooperation with the Soviet Union. Like the Soviet 
Union, Germany had no intention to share the Straits with 
any other nation. Nor did Berlin want to see the USSR 
getting a foothold in the Dalkans through a guarantee to 
Bulgaria, because it considered this region to be within its 
own sphere of influence. Furthermore, Berlin felt that as 
the war progressed in its favor Turkey would join the Ger- 
man camp on its own relatively soon and thereby come 
within its sphere of influence. As a result, on 18 December 
Hitler gave the orders to start the preparations for Op- 
eration Barbarossa, the plan to invade the USSR. Hitler's 
instructions were that the planning for this undertaking 
would be completed by 15 May 1941. 

Feeling that the war was approaching even closer to 
its borders, Turkey fortified its forces in Thrace, mined the 
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approaches to the Dardanelles, and took measures against 
the Italian navy and the German submarines thought to 
be based in the Romanian port of Constanta by requiring 
all vessels to identify themselves prior to sailing through 
the Straits. On 22 November martial law was declared in 
Thrace. Meanwhile, as the Soviet-Nazi bargaining over 
Turkey went on, Germany was also conducting negotia- 
tions with Ankara. 

After his meeting with Molotov, Hitler met the Bul- 
garian king in Berlin on 17 November 1940. Hungary 


joined the Axis on 20 November, followed by Romania . 


and Slovakia on 23 and 24 November. Von Papen had a 
long meeting with President İnönü on 29 November in 
the presence of Saracoğlu. At this meeting von Papen de- 
clared that a new order was being established in Europe, 
that Germany's political objectives had very little to do 
with Greece (embroiled with the Italians at the time), that 
Germany was ready to give guarantees to Turkey, and that 
this would not be incompatible with Ankaras commit- 
ments to Britain. He concluded by stating that in this way 
Turkey would be 10096 secure. 

‘The Reich’s aim in the Balkans was not very clear; nor 
was von Papen able to provide explicit written guarantees 
to Turkey. It was therefore decided to conduct further 
negotiations in secret between Saracoğlu and the under- 
secretary of the MFA (Numan Menemencioğlu) on the 
Turkish side and von Papen on the (German side. Von 
Papen replied to the Turkish appeal fqr Germany to sign 
the Montreux Convention by declaring that Germany 
wanted to postpone taking up the issue of the Straits un- 
til the end of the war. Von Ribbentrop had instructed von 
Papen on 5 December to confine the negotiations with 
Turkey to a restricted field and not give away Germany’s 
position on the issue of the Straits. In his message of 21 
December, von Ribbentrop called for the continuation of 
the negotiations but told von Papen to refrain from mak- 
ing any commitments to Turkey that would conflict with 
Germany’s position in its negotiations with the USSR. 


The Nazis’ Denunciation of the Soviets 

Ankara heard about the Nazi-Soviet negotiations over 
Turkey on 17 March 1941. When Turkish ambassador 
Hüsrev Gerede delivered a letter from İnönü to Hitler, 
the German leader revealed what had transpired. From 
Hitler's explanation it was possible to conclude that it 
was the Soviet demand for bases in Bulgaria and the Dar- 
danelles that prevented a Soviet-German agreement at 
Turkey's expense and kept the USSR from joining the 
Axis powers. Germany rejected this demand, because it 
wanted no rivals in the Straits and the Balkans, 


On 28 March 1941 von Papen called on Menemen- 
cioglu to announce that the Führer had turned down the 
conditions set by Moscow for the USSR to join the Axis 
"out of regard for the historic friendship between Turkey 
and Germany, which the ambassador considered to be 
worthy of the highest praise. Menemencioğlu's reply to 
von Papen gives an indication of the nature of Turkish for- 
eign policy during this period and how it was based totally 
on Realpolitik: 


Let us not talk of sentimentality, of old friend- 
ship and comradeship in arms. Instead let us con- 
centrate on the present-day interests ofthe Reich 
and of Turkey, which are the determining factors 
of our respective foreign policies. We naturally 
considered every contingency and assumed 
that in your negotiations with Russia you dis- 
cussed Turkey. If Germany chooses Russia and 
attempts to hand over the Straits to that country, 
any expectation of a German victory would be 
unrealistic. If Russia reaches the Straits and the 
Mediterranean by way of Romania and Bulgaria, 
this would lead to Germany being surrounded 
from the south. If Germany is prepared to pay 
such a high price, it will in all probability lose 
the war. We Turks would stand to gain in a dif- 
ferent way. The Führer's refusal to hand over the 
Straits is consequently a wise decision and serves 
Germany's interests well. We do not want to see 
this war end with one side's total victory. It is in 
Turkey's interest to see the war coming to an end 
through negotiations. Although we are in an al- 
liance, we have not allowed ourselves to be used 
by our allies. We are selfish and think only of our 
own interests. (DGFP, vol. 12, Doc. No. 231) 


H. 1941—1943: GERMAN PRESSURE 

ON TURKEY 
A. Turkey's Reaction When 

Germany Reached the Balkans 
The failure of the Nazi-Soviet negotiations of November 
1940 and the inability ofthe Germans to draw the Soviets 
into a grand coalition against Britain had a profound ef- 
fect on the outcome of the war. As the attempts to bring 
thetwo countries closer ended in failure, both started pre- 
paring for war with each other, As Hitler was signing gen- 
eral order number 21 relating to Operation Barbarossa, 
the Soviets were deploying their units in Crimea to the 
west. 


Early in 1941 Germany acguired Hungary, Romania, 
and Bulgaria without firing a shot. Greece and Yugosla- 
via were occupied with a Blitzkrieg. All of this happened 
within the context of Operation Barbarossa. Before at- 
tacking the USSR, Germany was ensuring its southern 
flank. It wanted to make sure that the Allies had no op- 
portunity to establish a bridgehead in Greece and open a 
second front against Germany in the Balkans. 


The Importance of Bulgaría 
In these circumstances the geographic location of Bul- 
© garia acquired a special significance. This country had ob- 


tained Dobruja with German backing and harbored mis- 


givings toward the USSR. From Germany's point of view, 
Bulgaria was important for launching an attack on the 
USSR. Bulgaria was also important for the USSR, which 
feared an attack from Germany or from the Allies through 
the Straits. Bulgaria could also be very useful to the USSR 
as a base for a possible operation against the Straits. For 
these reasons the Germans prevented the USSR from giv- 
ing a guarantee to Bulgaria during Molotov's visit to Ber- 
lin. This triggered a fierce competition between Germany 
and the USSR for influence over Bulgaria, which also had 
repercussions for Turkey. 

When Moscow failed to get a German concurrence 
for a Soviet guarantee to Bulgaria, it dedided to proceed 
unilaterally and sent an emissary to Sofiafon 25 November 
1940 to inquire whether Bulgaria would heed a guarantee 
against the "Turkish threat.” The USSR was intent on sign- 
ing a mutual assistance pact with Sofia that would have 
the dual purpose of preventing the Germans from moving 
southward while allowing Moscow to acquire bases near 
the Straits through Bulgaria and thereby exerting pressure 
on Turkey. 

‘The draft mutual assistance pact delivered to the Bul- 
garians had the following provisions relating to Turkey: 

1, The Soviet government expresses its understand- 

` ing of Bulgaria's interests in Western Thrace (to secure its 
access to the Aegean) and is prepared to cooperate to en- 
sure these interests. 

2. To further Soviet and Bulgarian interests, the USSR 
is renewing its proposal of September 1939 to conclude a 
mutual assistance pact. Such a pact will help Bulgaria in 
achieving its national aspirations not only in Western 
Thrace but also in Eastern Thrace. 

3. If Bulgaria is confronted with the threat of aggres- 
sion or finds itself under a Turkish attack, the USSR will 
render all possible assistance to Bulgaria and support its 
well-known claims on Turkey’s European region. 

Fearing the German military presence in Romania 
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and the pro-German elements in the Bulgarian govern- 
ment, the king rejected the Soviet offers. 

It will be recalled that the 1925 Friendship and Neu- 
trality (Nonaggression) Treaty between Turkey and the 
USSR had been extended by a protocol in 1929. Article 2 
of the protocol provided that the parties would not enter 
into negotiations for concluding a political agreement 
with any state that was a direct neighbor ofthe other party 
without informing that party and would only enter into 
such agreements with the consent of the other party. The 


. USSR had not informed Turkey about the guarantee that 


Moscow was offering to Bulgaria. Turkey only became 
aware of this when its ambassador in Moscow posed a 
question on the subject to Molotovin December. The full 
details of the negotiations became known to Ankara in 


1942, when the Bulgarians handed the text of the Soviet 


proposals to Menemencioğlu. 

© At this juncture Britain was concerned about the pos- 
sibility of Turkey succumbing to German pressure and 
allowing German forces to cross its territory to gain ac- 
cess to the Middle East in the event of Greece and Bul- 
garia coming under German control, To forestall such an 
eventuality, Churchill sent a letter to İnönü on 31 January, 
pointing out the dangers that German control of Bulgaria 
would pose to Turkey and concluding by calling on An- 
kara to join the Allies in the war. But the Germans had 
moved first and on 7 January had transmitted, through 
the German Embassy in Ankara, von Ribbentrops offer 
of guarantee to the Turkish leadership. Turkey was be- 
ing given assurances that German forces had entered the 
Balkans with the consent of the Hungarian and Roma- 
nian governments only in order to block Britain's efforts 
to establish a bridgehead in Greece and that the German 
action was not directed at any Balkan state, including Tur- 


key (Sonntag and Beddie, p. 25). 


The Turkish-Bulgarían 

Declaration of Nonaggression 

As Turkey's concern over German and Soviet intentions 
grew, Ankara accelerated the preparations to reinforce its 
military forces in Thrace to deter and if necessary repulse 
a possible attack. 'The Bulgarians became alarmed by this 
concentration of troops and called for a declaration of 
nonaggression. ‘The negotiations leading to the declara- 
tion got underway on 17 February 1941. 

Turkey's main concern at this point was not the likeli- 
hood of a Bulgarian attack but the certainty of a German 
occupation of Bulgaria. Sofia knew that, as long as it re- 
mained neutral and refrained from any aggressive act that 
would come within the terms of the Balkan Pact, it had 
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no cause to fear an attack from Turkey. Turkey's objec- 
tive was to prevent or at least delay for as long as possible 
Bulgaria's accession to the Axis to ensure itself against a 
possible Turkish attack. Ankara wanted to make sure that 
its efforts to stay out ofthe war were not frustrated by the 
Germans marching into the Balkans and reaching the 
Turkish frontier. 

The declaration was a reaffirmation of the 1925 
Turkish-Bulgarian Treaty of Friendship and the 1929 
Treaty of Neutrality. The declaration stated that the two 
countries had agreed to protect and enhance their mutual 
trust (article 2), to respect each other's territorial integ- 
rity, and to pursue their relations based on good neighbor- 
"liness without attacking one another. Article 1 of the dec- 
laration announced that the two countries would "make 
refraining from aggression a permanent principle of their 
foreign policies" This undertaking went beyond the com- 
mitment in the 1929 treaty to maintain neutrality. 

The declaration did not satisfy the Allies, who wanted 
to see Turkey taking a firmer stand against Bulgaria. Nor 
did it satisfy the USSR, which expected Turkey not to 
interact with Bulgaria in any way. There was speculation 
that, with the declaration, Ankara was drawing Bulgaria 
toward British policies, while some saw Turkey being 
drawn toward the Axis. In any case, the declaration did 
not prevent Bulgaria from joining the Axis on 1 March 
1941. With German forces moving into Bulgaria, the 
German-Soviet-British tug of war over that country came 
to an end, with Germany the winner. 

The concentration of German troops in the Balkans 
increased the probability of a sudden German move 
against Turkey or Greece. The motorized German units in 
Bulgaria could have moved against Istanbul and the Straits 
at any moment. On 3 March the USSR declared that the 
Bulgarian action was unacceptable, followed by Britain's 
severing of diplomatic relations with Sofia two days later. 
This situation led the USSR to review its previous policies 
and seek cooperation with Ankara, which shared the same 
concerns over Germany's intentions. Previously Moscow 
had been trying to work with Bulgaria to isolate Turkey. 


The Turkish-Soviet Nonaggression Declaration 

With the situation in the Balkans developing unfavor- 
ably, Britain sent its foreign secretary, Anthony Eden, to 
Ankara on 26 February to explore the possibility of resur- 
recting the Balkan Pact. Saracoglu and Eden met again in 
Nicosia on 8-19 March. During the later meeting, Eden, 
already knowing that Yugoslavia was about to succumb to 
German pressure, asked Saracoglu whether Turkey would 
consider sending a message to the Yugoslav government, 


stating Ankara's readiness to declare war ön Germany if 
Germany attacked Greece and Yugoslavia declared war 
on Germany as a result. In reply Saracoglu pointed out 
that Ankara would find itself in a very difficult situation 
if Yugoslavia rejected the Turkish offer. Saracoglu also in- 
dicated that before sending such a message Turkey would 
in any case want to have a Soviet promise that the USSR 
would remain neutral in the event of a German attack on 
Turkey. 

At this point the Turkish press and foreign press were 
full of reports that the Soviets had made certain demands 
on Turkey and were seeking to take advantage of Turkey's 
difficulties as it tried to cope with British pressure for it 
to become a belligerent. What really caused anxiety in 
Turkey was the rumor that Germany would move against 
Turkey from Bulgaria and that the USSR would then 
take advantage of the situation, attack from the east, and 
partition Turkey with Germany the way they had parti- 
tioned Poland. When the Turkish prime minister himself 
referred to this possibility (the “Polish syndrome”), Brit- 
ain, which had been in negotiations with the USSR since 
November 1940 in order to conclude an agreement, re- 
doubled its efforts to get the Soviets to give Ankara a guar- 
antee of their neutrality. Eventually, on 9 March, Soviet 
deputy foreign minister Andrey Vyshinsky summoned 
Turkish ambassador Haydar Aktayfand informed him that 
they had heard from British source about Turkish anxiet- 
ies regarding possible Soviet attacks if Turkey found itself 
involved in armed conflicts. Vyshinsky noted that such re- 
ports, also appearing in the Turkish press, were without 
foundation. He wanted to give assurances that, if Turkey 
was obliged to defend itselfin the face of an attack, Ankara 
could count on “full Soviet understanding and neutral- 
ity” based on the 1925 Nonaggression Treaty. With Turkey 
giving similar assurances, all of this was reflected in the 
Communiqué of Nonaggression of 25 March 1941, issued 
at Turkey's request. This was the last official text recall- 
ing the 1925 Friendship and Nonaggression Pact that the 
USSR would denounce in 1945. 


Upon reports appearing in the international 
press that if Turkey was compelled to enter the 
war then the Soviet Union would take advantage 
of its predicament and attack it, the Turkish gov- 
ernment sought clarifications from the Soviet 
government. The reply of the Soviet government 
is the following. l 

1. Such reports are totally unrelated to the 
Soviet government's stance. 

2, If Turkey does find itself under attack and 





is compelled to defend its territory, then Turkey 
can count on the fullest understanding and neu- 
trality of the Soviet Union based on the Nonag- 
gression Treaty between the two countries, 

Upon this declaration of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, the Turkish government expressed 
its sincere appreciation and stated that, should 
the Soviet Union find itself confronted with an ` 
analogous situation, it can count on the fullest 
understanding and neutrality ofthe Turkish gov- 
ernment. 


From tbe wording of the Soviet communiqué, the 
possibility of Turkey becoming engaged in wer with- 
out being attacked was explicitly excluded. Therefore, if 
Turkey declared war on. Germany without first coming 
under attack, the Soviet threat would continue to exist. 
From previous negotiations it was known that the price 
for a broader Soviet guarantee would be very high. Never- 
theless, on 9 March the Soviet Union had declared (for 
the first time since the outbreak of the war) that, if Tur- 
key found itself in trouble with a third country, Moscow 
would not engage in any activity that might cause difficul- 
ties for Turkey. 

It will be noted that the Soviet reaffirmation of non- 
aggression occurred only after the collapse of the USSR's 
Balkan plans and after German forces approached the 
Straits. Until then the USSR had done nothing to dispel 
Turkey's apprehensions. With its proposals to Bulgaria 
at the expense of Greece and Turkey, the USSR also pre- 
vented the development ofa spirit of solidarity among the 
Balkan nations, The ambivalent Soviet approach to Tur- 
key continued until it became clear that Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria would definitely side with the Axis; only then 
did the Soviet Union adopt a more positive stance toward 
Turkey. 

"Ihe biggest question mark in the Balkans at this time 
was Yugoslavia. Eventually Belgrade succumbed to the 
German pressure and joined the Axis on 25 March 1941. 
Two days later Yugoslav chief of staff Gen. Dusan Simov- 
ich came to power following a coup d'état. In response to 
this development, Britain made a new demarche in An- 
kara to have a message sent to the Yugoslav government 
in the same vein as the one requested earlier at the Nico- 
sia talks. In a letter to İnönü, Churchill pointed out that 
this event should serve as a warning. He added that, if an 
anti-German coalition was not established in the Balkans, 
the Germans might well decide to overrun Turkey befote 
attacking Greece. But when Germany attacked Yugosla- 
via and Greece on 6 April and the Allies hád not yet car- 
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ried out their commitments regarding the provision of 
military assistance, Turkey informed Britain that it would 
continue its policy of staying out of the war. 


The German Proposals 

Let us now examine the state of Turkish-German rela- 
tions after the Turkish-Bulgarian Declaration. It will be 
recalled that the concentration of German troops in the 
Balkans was giving rise to concern in Turkey. The Turks 
feared that German units would march into Bulgaria at 
any moment and that Turkey would be the next objec- 


tive of these forces, The Turkish fears were transmitted to _ 


Berlin by von Papen, who received the following message 
from von Ribbentrop: “As already stated on 7 January, 
Germany's measures in the Balkans are not aimed at Tur- 
key but at Britain, which i is trying to acquire a firm foot- 
hold in Greece, The Führer will send a personal letter to 
İnönü on the ua of Math 1, following Bulgaria's joining 
the Axis? `- 

On 4 March v von Pipes delivered Hitler's letter to 
İnönü, In the letter Hitler gave assurances to İnönü that 
the German forces that had entered Bulgaria on 1 March 
would stay away from the Turkish frontier and that their 
movements were not directed at Turkey (Box 3-4). Subse- 
quently von Papen called on Saracoğlu on 8 March to give 
assurances that the German units would under no cir- 
cumstances come closer than a hundred kilometers to the 
"Turkish border. In fact, the German forces came within 
sixty kilometers of the Turkish frontier before halting, 
İnönü responded to Hitler's letter on 12 March. In his let- 
ter İnönü expressed the hope that a Turkish-German con- 
frontation would be avoided and reiterated Turkey's basic 
policy: "After the last Great War, in which we fought side 
by side and shared the glory as well as the pain, the policy 


ofthe new Turkey is the same as it was at the beginning of 


our War of Liberation: to defend Turkey's independence 
in the fullest sense without violating the rights of others 
to develop peacefully...'Turkey would never consider pre- 
serving its territory and its integrity through political and 
military combinations with this or that country" (DGFP, 
vol. 12, Doc. No. 161). 

But important events took place in the course of the 
first week of April that made Turkey's position even more 
difficult. As noted earlier, on 2 April Rashid Ali Geylani, 
a former prime minister known for his anti-British views, 
carried out a coup and took power in Iraq. On 6 April 
Germany arid Hungary attacked Yugoslavia, while Greece 
was attacked by Germany and Bulgaria. Yugoslavia capitu- 
lated on17 April and Greece on 23 April. At this point Ber- 
lin informed Turkey once again that the German forces 
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Box 3-4. Letter from Hitler to İnönü (1 March 1941) 


| would like to take advantage of this occasion formally to 
reassure Your Excellency that these actions are in no way di-. 
rected at Turkey's political and territorial. integrity. Recalling the: + 
Great War that we conducted together, arid the painful years 
that followed this conflict, | want to’ express to you my heart- 
felt and profound belief that all the conditions ‘exist for true 
and friendly cooperation between Turkey and Germany in the 
coming years. This is based on the following consideration: n 
1. Germany has no territorial ambitions, ‘in ‘the region: » ; 
When the dangers alluded tó hâve disappeared, the Getma 
forces shall evacuate Bulgaria .. cand Romania: -.: 
2. The economic development that will take place i in i 
postwar period to heal Europe’ s Woünds will require that Ger 
many and Turkey engage in trade once again. Germany is Note 
merely interested in selling its ‘manufactured: “products... will. 
also he in a position to import vast quantities í of good x 
Furthermore, | am convinced ‘that 1 in the territorial rear 
© rangements that will take place After ine war Germany Ni 
: : find itself iri the position ‘of having” to” “oppose, Turkish ‘policy: 
e goals. Disagreement between. ‘the two countries vill bé equally. 























advancing in Greece had been ordered to stay clear of 
Edirne and the Turkish frontier. As German forces reached 
the Black Sea and Aegean coasts, Berlin started worrying 
about Turkey’s reaction. To forestall the possibility of a 
Turkish-Soviet rapprochement against Germany, Berlin 
started probing the Turks to determine if a nonaggression 
pact might be concluded between the two countries. In 


this context von Ribbentrop bad a meeting with Turkey's: 


Ambassador Gerede on 9 April, during which the Ger- 
man minister indicated that the Führer would like to see 
Germany's former friends on its side once again. Von Rib- 
bentrop said: “[A]I of our friends who have returned to 
our side have been able to place themselves in a position 
where they can realize their revisionist aspirations. This 
has been true for Hungary and Bulgaria, and these consid- 
erations shall apply once again in the current operations 
against Serbia and Greece" (DGFP, vol. 12, Doc. No. 303). 
Germany was hinting that, if Turkey joined the war on its 
side, new arrangements in Turkey's favor might be pos- 
sible in the Aegean. 

Until then Germany had been seeking to sway Turkey 
by reminding it of the Soviet threat. Now Berlin switched 


to a policy of seeking to influence Ankara through prom- 
ises relating to postwar territorial arrangements. Von 
Papen presented to the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs more detailed versions of von Ribbentrop's prom- 
ises. Von Papen went to Berlin in late April and returned 
to Ankara on 12 May. Upon his return he proposed the 
conclusion of a mutual assistance agreement to Saracoglu 
and İnönü. At his first meeting with Saracoğlu he pointed 
out that the Balkan operation had been concluded suc- 
cessfully and that the Führer had kept his promise to 
İnönü. Von Papen argued that this situation called for a 
fundamental change in Turkey's policies. He went on to 
enumerate the commitments that the Reich was ready to 
make to Ankara. 


1. Our previous guarantee regarding the disposi- 
tion of our troops [i.e., the German forces in the 
Balkans would stay away from the Turkish fron- 
tier] shall continue to be valid. 

2. All Turkish interests and objectives shall 
be taken into account with fairness. 

3. Germany declares formally that it fully re- 
spects Turkey's sovereignty and independence. 
Turkey's rights shall enjoy the same respect. Tur- 
key's rights over the Straits shall be reinforced in 
the direction of Turkey's wishes. 

4. We are ready to take up all political and 
economic issues with Turkey, and, should Tur- 
key be interested, we can give full satisfaction to 
"Turkey in its areas of security zones. 

5. The region around Edirne and the islands 
in the Aegean close to the coast shall be ceded to 
Turkey. 

6. We shall not request transit rights for our 
troops through Turkish territory. However, we 
may request the right to transport military equip- 
ment, in line with our existing trade convention. 

7. If a gesture is forthcoming demonstrat- 
ing trust and friendship between the two coun- 
tries, we are ready to deliver all kinds of military 
equipment. As long as we can be assuted that this 
equipment will not be used against Germany, we 
shall make no demands that might conflict with 
Turkey's existing commitments. 

8. We undertake to sign an agreement that 
will not conflict with Turkey’s secret or open 
commitments. (DGFP, vol. 12, Doc. No. 514) 


At this point it has to be stressed that Turkey was 
not driven to these contacts and the search for avenues 





il. 











of cooperation with Germany by the German promises, 
which were imprecise and uncertain as to their postwar 
feasibility. Turkey's motive was its concern about possible 
German-Soviet cooperation and the desire to prevent 
Germany from taking this course, In a conversation held 
with von Papen on 14 May, İnönü argued that Germany's 
agreement with the USSR could only be short-lived and 
that in a year's time Germany might find itself in a much 
more unfavorable situation. If Germany would undertake 
not to enter into any commitments directed against Tur- 
key with another country, Turkey would do likewise and 
refrain from commitments that might harm German in- 
terests and would commit never to engage in armed con- 
flict with Germany. İnönü added that such commitments 


could be put in writing in a way that would not clash with. 


Turkey's commitments to other parties. 

As noted, Ankara's main worry was a German-Soviet 
agreement and the possibility of Turkey being made a bar- 
gaining element in such an agreement. To prevent such an 
outcome Ankara was prepared to sign an agreement with 
Germany. Turkey's fears were not unjustified, because it is 
known that, as the Germans were bringing their proposals 
to Turkey, they were also in contact with the USSR. 

Turkey notified its ally Britain about the German 
demarches and received London approval to continue 
these contacts. 'To avoid a German trap, in which Turkey 
and the USSR would be used against each other, Britain 
also expressed the need to notify Moscow about what was 
going on. 

In the meantime Germany wanted to provide assis- 
tance to the Rashid Geylani regime in Iraq by using Tur- 
key for transit purposes, but Ankara kept refusing to al- 
low this. After the coup of 2 April, Britain landed troops 
in Basra in an attempt to reverse the coup. Hence the Iraqi 
regimes minister of defense came to Ankara to seek von 
Papen's assistance. Such German assistance would only be 
possible via Turkish territory. This situation would have 
allowed Germany to influence Iraq and to gain access to 
the Syrian bases that the Vichy government had placed at 
its disposal. It would have also allowed Germany to gain 
control of the oil fields of Iraq and Iran and then to reach 
forthe Suez Canal, through which it could establish direct 
contact with the Japanese forces in the Indian Ocean. 

In this framework von Papen delivered to Menemen- 
cioglu on 23 May 1941 Berlin's draft treaty, which also had 
secret protocols in its annexes. The first protocol would 
relate to the delivery of German arms aid to Irag, A sec- 
ond secret protocol contained the following provision: 
"When peace is achieved, the Reich will consider favor- 
ably Turkish wishes with regard to Thrace, the islands, 
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and any changes in the status of the Straits. When mili- 
tary operations are extended, the same understanding 
shall be shown vis-à-vis Turkish interests in the east and 
the south" (DGFP, vol. 12, Doc. No. 545). In other words, 
should Turkey be prepared to engage in close cooperation, 
Germany was offering rectification of frontiers in favor of 
Turkey not only in the Balkans and the Aegean but also in 


the southern and eastern regions (i.e., in its frontiers with E 


Syria, Iraq, and Iran). 2 
- Von Ribbentrop instructed von Papen, however to ne 
make sure that in transmitting the German offer to the `: 


Turkish government he refrained from putting anything oe 
into writing and avoided being specific. From the corre- -— 
spondence between the minister and the ambassador, itis. 


possible to discern that Germany was seeking to draw Tur- 
key into closer cooperation with the Axis with vague of- 
fers, without making any binding concrete commitment. 
In the proposed agreement the objective was not only to 
secure the transit of military equipment to Iraq through =. 


Turkey but also, with another secret protocol, to securea = ee 


Turkish commitment not to prevent the equipment from © 
being transported with its personnel. This amounted to . 
allowing German soldiers to pass through Turkey mas- 
querading as civilians. 

On 26 May Menemencioğlu delivered the Turkish 
reply to the German offer: Turkey had no territorial claims 
whatsoever and should notbeaskedto do anythingincom- 
patible with the Turkish-British alliance. Consequently, 
the signing of secret protocols was out of the question. If 
Germany pledged not to attack Turkey, however, then An- 
kara would be ready to pledge to remain neutral in any war 
involving Germany ('T.C. Dışişleri Bakanlığı 1973, p. 113). 
What spared Turkey from further German pressure on 
this ground was the surrender of Rashid Ali on 28 May. 
Britain regained control of Iraq, anda new pro-British ad- 
ministration was installed in Baghdad. 


The Turkish-German Nonaggression Pact : 
Given the developments in Iraq, there was no more need .- 


for Germany to insist on transporting military equipment rr p 


to Iraq through Turkey. Germany was still very interested > 


in securing its right flank, however, by ensuring Turkey’ Bi 
neutrality on the eve of its attack on the USSR. With — 
this goal in mind, Germany renewed its demarche for an © 


agreement but removed the clauses relating to the ship- 
ment of arms to Iraq. On 1 January 
von Papen instructions to renew the talks to conclude a 
political agreement. Given the changed circumstances in 
Iraq, von Papen was not to make too definite formal com-. 








mitments to Turkey. Berlin's draft agreement contained . of 
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these provisions: Article 1: “Germany and Turkey shall 
mutually respect the integrity and inviolability of their 
territories" Article 2: "The parties shall enter into friendly 
consultations on issues affecting their common interests 
with a view to resolving them." 

The secret protocol was drafted in the following 
terms: Article 1: "Germany recognizes Turkey' territorial 
sovereignty over the Straits and declares that it will sup- 
port all Turkish efforts aimed at securing international 
implementation of this sovereignty. For its part, Turkey 
undertakes to take into account Germany's maritime re- 
quirements in connection with the question ofthe Straits.” 
Article 2: "When peace is attained, the Reich government 

j shall, to the extent possible, take into account Turkey's 
wishes regarding arrangements in the frontier in the re- 
gion of Edirne” (DGFP, vol. 12 Doc. No. 583). 

When Turkey expressed its reservations about the 
German proposals, von Papen delivered to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on 3 June a sharp message from von Rib- 
bentrop in which he reminded Ankara that at the moment 
Germany and its allies were the undisputed masters of Eu- 
xope and could easily ignore Turkey if they chose to do 
so. Consequently, according to von Papen's message, the 
cooperation being offered to Turkey and the accompany- 
ing guarantees for its territorial integrity were very much 
in Turkdy's favor. The German policy of offering a carrot 
had now been replaced by the policy ofthe big stick. 

By this time, Britain was truly alarmed over the pos- 
sibility of Turkey drifting into the German camp. London 
started reminding Ankara that it stood to gain nothing 
from a political agreement with Germany and that such an 
agreement would make it difficult for Ankara to pursue an 
independent foreign policy. Britain also got the U.S. to in- 
tervene to prevent a possible Turkish-German agreement. 
On 15 June US. secretary of state Cordell Hull had ambas- 
sador J. V. A. MacMurray deliver a message to Ankara. It 
pointed out that, if Turkey relented in its resistance to the 
expansion of German aggression and Turkish-British co- 
operation came to an end, this would have a very negative 
effect on American public opinion. In such circumstances 
Turkey would not be able to continue benefiting from the 
Lend and Lease Law. But when MacMurray learned from 
his British colleague that the agreement was scheduled to 
be signed within a few days, he decided not to deliver the 
secretary of state's message right away. He felt that such 
forceful demarches would be counterproductive and 
sought new instructions from Washington. 

‘The British also changed their tactics and shifted from 
trying to prevent the impending agreement to having a 
clarification inserted in the text declaring that the agree- 


ment would not weaken Turkey's alliance with Britain. In 
any case, during the course of negotiations Turkey had al- 
ready asked Germany to insert a clause in the preamble of 
the agreement stating that Turkey's alliance with Britain 
would remain unaffected. Turkey would also reserve the 
right to appeal to Britain for help in case ofan attack from 
a third party (meaning the USSR). With these insertions, 
the Turkish-German Nonaggression Pact was signed on 
18 June. According to the pact, the Republic of Turkey and 
the German Reich would “base their relations on mutual 
trust and sincere friendship and conclude a treaty without 
prejudice to the existing international commitments of 
the two parties.” 

Article 1: “The Republic of Turkey and the German 
Reich undertake to respect mutually the inviolability and 
integrity of their territories and to refrain from any direct 
or indirect action against one another.” 

Article 2: “The Republic of Turkey and the German 
Reich undertake to remain in friendly contact in order to 
reach agreement for solving all questions affecting their 
common interests.” 

Article 3: “This treaty shall enter into force on the 
date of its signature and be valid for 10 years. At the end of 
this period, the high contracting parties shall reach a deci- 
sion regarding the extension of the treaty.” 

The official title of the document was Treaty of 
Friendship between the Republic of Turkey and the Ger- 
man Reich, The phrase “without prejudice to the exist- 
ing...commitments” contained in the preamble of the 
treaty meant that Turkey would not be forced to act in 
violation of the terms of the Tripartite Alliance of 1939 or 
the Turkish-Soviet Nonaggression Treaty of 1925. 

‘This treaty, and its provision in the preamble, helped 
shield Turkey from external pressures coming from both 
the Allies and the Axis. The insertion, which Turkey in- 
troduced in the preamble, meant that Turkish territory 
could not be used against British interests. In other words, 
Germany had been forced to agree that German troops 
could not march through Turkish territory. At the same 
time, by agreeing not to engage in action directed against 
Germany, Turkey was preventing British aircraft from us- 
ing Turkish air bases and British warships from passing 
through the Straits. From Germany’s point of view, the 
treaty was a serious obstacle to any possible British assis- 
tance to the Soviet Union. With this treaty, Germany had 
secured its southern flank four days before launching its 
attack on the USSR. Italy made a proposal for concluding 
a similar treaty, but nothing emerged from this proposal 
because of Turkey's coolness to the idea. 

After the war, President İnönü commented on the 





treaty in the following terms: "Ihe nation was alone in 
confronting the Axis forces, which were practically at the 
gates of İstanbul. America was not yet a belligerent. Brit- 
ain had concentrated all its forces at home to repel a pos- 
sible German invasion. Furthermore, the Germans were 
bound to the Soviets with a nonaggression treaty, In such 
dire circumstances, how could anyone expect us to refuse 
a German guarantee not to attack us?” (İnönü, p. 393). 

This shows that Turkey had made a realistic assess- 
ment of the situation on the basis of realities well known 
to all. Despite these considerations, the treaty caused 
displeasure among the Allies, As soon as the treaty was 
signed, the U.S,, a strong backer of Britain, displayed its 
displeasure by suspending Lend and Lease aid to Turkey 
even though it was not yet at war with the Axis, This aid 
was subsequently restored through British intervention, 
although at a lower level. This demonstrated once again 
that ‘Turkey had to tread a fine line and maintain a delicate 

balance between the belligerents without relying exclu- 
sively on the goodwill of either side. 

With its southern flank ensured, Germany launched 
Operation Barbarossa on 22 June. As the German forces 
crossed the frontier and entered Soviet territory, the war 
acquired a totally new dimension. Turkey had treaties of 
alliance dr nonaggression with all of the belligerent par- 
ties, excdpt Italy and distant Japan. With this dramatic 
turn of eyents, Ankara felt much more secure. It had man- 
aged to stay out of the war and was now free of the fear of 
sharing Poland’s fate when that country was partitioned 
following joint German-Soviet aggression. Ankara was 
soon to discover, however, that it still could not afford to 
relax its guard. 


B. The German-Soviet Conflict and Turkey 

With the attack of the German army on the USSR on 22 
June 1941, an incongruous and artificial alliance came to 
an end. The war had now spread to Turkey's north. Al- 
though the German-Soviet conflict brought temporary 
relief from some of Turkey's anxieties, very soon Ankara 
started experiencing a new kind of pressure. Before the 
German attack, the pressure on Ankara was coming from 
Germany and the USSR to interdict the passage through 
the Straits of vessels belonging to Britain and its allies. 
The USSR had made such a big issue of this that Turkey 
even expected a possible Soviet attempt to occupy the 
Straits militarily. What stopped the Soviets from taking 
this course was Hitler's rejection of Soviet demands relat- 
ing to Bulgaria and the Straits. At that stage the USSR felt 
itself unable to confront Germany on this i issue (Aydemir, 


p.183). 
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Now the situation was reversed, Although thes 
was no formal agreement between them, the USSR and 
Britain found themselves fighting a common enemy. The 
German-Soviet arm-twisting to keep Allied shipping out 
of the Straits was replaced by British-Soviet pressure on 
Ankara to allow Allied shipping to go through the Straits, 

From Turkey’s viewpoint the nature of its worries 
had not changed much. In the past Ankara had worried 
that there might be secret bargaining over the Straits be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Germany. In addition to the 
uneasiness it felt about the Axis, Ankara now started wor- 
rying about whether the Soviet Union would extract terri- 
torial concessions from Britain at Turkey's expense as the 
price for its war effort against Germany. Indeed the Soviet 
behavior toward the end of 1942 only helped to increase 
Turkey's worries. 

‘Three days after the start of the German-Soviet con- 
flict, Turkey delivered a note to the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, stating that it would remain neutral in 
the conflict. This was in conformity with the Friendship 
Agreement between the two countries as well as the Dec- 
laration of Nonaggression of March 1941. Following the 
Treaty of Nonaggression with Germany, the Soviet at- 
titude toward Turkey had been distinctly cool. After the 
German aggression, the Soviet attitude changed percep- 
tibly. The German attack had greatly enhanced Turkey's 
strategic position vis-à-vis the USSR. Turkey was nowina 
position to affect the course of the war by joining the con- 
flict on the side of one of the parties. Even in these circum- 
stances, Turkey’s uneasiness about the USSR continued, 
while the USSR was likewise concerned because of its 
tough line toward Turkey in the period from 1939 to 1941. 

The U.S. started providing the Soviet Union with 
assistance as soon as it came under German attack but 
maintained its distant stance toward Turkey. Britain, how- 
ever, appreciated the increasingly important position of 
Turkey. As long as Turkey remained nonbelligerent and 
free from German occupation, it would be denying the 
German forces access to the Middle East over its territory 
in accordance with the terms of the Tripartite Alliance. 
‘This was a great relief for the British forces in Egypt. Had 
Turkey joined the war on Britain’s side, this would have 
required Britain to shift sorely needed forces from Aftica 
and elsewhere to ‘Turkey. 

At this stage the Allies were experiencing great dif- 
ficulties in providing help to the USSR. The Baltic route 
was blocked because of German control of Norway and 
Denmark. As long as Turkey stayed neutral, it would not 
open the Straits to Allied shipping because of the Turkish- 
German Nonaggression Pact. Even if Turkey had relented 
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and opened the Straits, the southern access route would 
have remained blocked because of the German occupa- 
tion of the Aegean islands. The long route over eastern 
Asia was also unusable, because Japan was Germany's ally. 
The only remaining route was through the Persian Gulf 
and İran, but this country was pursuing a pro-Axis policy. 
Convinced that Iran would deny access to aid shipments 
through its territory, Britain and the USSR agreed to oc- 
cupy Iran. Under the agreement, northern Iran would 
come under Soviet occupation. This meant Soviet troops 
on Turkey's eastern border. Rumors were also circulating 
that, after the German attack, Britain had made promises 
to the Soviet Union regarding the Straits reminiscent of 
'the promises made during World War I. 

To allay Turkey's anxieties on this score, both coun- 
tries delivered notes to Turkey on 10 August 1941. The 
two countries confirmed their respect for the Montreux 
Convention and gave assurances that the USSR had no 
aggressive designs or claims on the Straits. This signified 
that the USSR was now renouncing the claims over the 
Straits that it had made to Saracoğlu in Moscow in 1939. 
Furthermore, both Britain and the USSR undertook to 
come to Turkey's aid in case of an attack by a European 
state. When Anthony Eden went to Moscow to confer 
with Stalin in December 1941, he took the British ambas- 
sador in Ankara, Knatchbull-Hugessen, with him. Turkey 
saw this as evidence of the importance of Turkey in the 
British-Soviet negotiations and renewed the fears of a 
possible Soviet-British deal at its expense. Germany was 
eagerly stoking these fears for its own benefit. 

In the meantime Washington's coolness toward Tur- 
key because of its Nonaggression Pact with Germany con- 
tinued to cloud Turkish-American relations. Relations 
became even more strained when Turkey concluded a 
new agreement with Germany for the sale of chromium 
on 9 October 1941. Churchill, who had a better grasp 
of Turkey's delicate position and believed that Ankara 
should be strengthened to resist German pressure, wrote 
to US. president Franklin Delano Roosevelt on 20 Octo- 
ber, urging him to restore aid to Turkey. Churchill pointed 
out that Turkey was very important for the protection 
of the rear of the British army in Egypt. But Churchill’s 
urging failed to produce any change in the U.S. position. 
Nevertheless, Britain kept on transferring to Turkey some 
ofthe aid material that it was receiving from America. 

As US.-Japanese relations worsened through the 
summer of 1941, President Roosevelt, worrying about the 
effects of possible Japanese entry into the war on the side 
of Germany, declared on 3 December 1941 that Turkey’s 
defense was important to him. The American position fi- 
nally changed after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 


President Roosevelt ordered the restoration of Lend and 
Lease Law assistance to Turkey, starting from 1942. 

As i941 drew to an end, Turkey had freed itself to a 
large extent from the pressures of the belligerents and 
eased its relations with the Allies. As soon as the U.S. be- 
came a belligerent, however, German pressure on Turkey 
was renewed. It will be recalled that Germany had attacked 
the USSR after Turkey’s neutrality had been assured. But 
now that the U.S. had joined the war, Germany started get- 
ting nervous about a possible second front in the Balkans 
being established by the Allies through Turkey. Until that 
time, this had been unlikely, because Turkey was staying 
out of the conflict, uncertain about the true Soviet inten- 
tions. But now that the U.S. was in the war, the situation 
could have changed. 

Germany’s plans for drawing Turkey to its side con- 
sisted of three elements. To prevent a possible Turkish- 
Soviet rapprochement, Germany revealed the Soviet 
demands in relation to the Straits put forward at the 
Hitler-Molotov talks in 1940 as the Soviet condition for 
concluding an agreement with Germany. The second ele- 
ment was to encourage Pan-Turanist currents in Turkey. 
Finally, there was an offer to transfer some of the Aegean 
islands under German control to Turkey (Armaoğlu, 
p. 16}; Howard 1948, p. 71). 

t cannot be said that Germany’s efforts to draw Tur- 
key into its camp were without effect. To begin with, the 
Sovipt attitude during Saracoglu's visit to Moscow in 1939 
and the tough stand taken by the Soviet Union from 1939 . 
to 1941 had thoroughly shaken the Turkish government's 
confidence in the USSR. Turkey feared that the balance in 
Europe would be upset in favor of the USSR in the event 
of an Allied victory. Furthermore, the occupation of Iran 
in August 1941 by Britain and the USSR brought to mind 
a similar event (occupation of Iran by Britain and the 
USSR) that had taken place in 1907. According to leaked 
information, during his visit to Moscow in 1941 Eden had 
also discussed the question of redrawing borders in Eu- 
rope with Stalin. All this inevitably brought to mind the 
secret agreements concluded at Turkey's expense by Brit- 
ain, Russia, and France during World War 1. In the course 
of Edens talks with Stalin over the postwar arrangements, 
Stalin proposed that the Dodecanese Islands, parts of 
Bulgaria, and northern Syria be awarded to Turkey. In a 
dispatch sent to Ankara in February 1942, Turkey's ambas- 
sador in Moscow, Haydar Aktay, reported that "it is sur- 
prising that the Soviet Union would favor us to this extent, 
even when we are not involved in the war. 'Ihis should be 
seen as a matter for concern rather than satisfaction." An- 
kara was also taken by surprise and remained suspicious 
over Stalin's sudden friendship (Gürün 1983, pp. 87-88). 


The general impression in Ankara was that, if Stalin was 
ready to award certain territories to Turkey, he would 
probably demand corresponding concessions, perhaps in 
the Straits, from Turkey (Armaoğlu, p. 164). 
Eden's talks in Moscow ended without a definitive 
agreement over the question of frontiers. The question 
was taken up once again by Molotov during his visit to 
London in May 1945, but once again no agreement was 


reached, owing to Soviet demands relating to Poland. 


When Stalin accepted Eden's offer of an agreement that 
left out the question of frontiers on 23 May, however, the 
two countries were able to sign an alliance agreement three 
days later. On the same day, Eden informed the Turkish 
- ambassador that Britain remained faithful to Montreux, 


that Turkey’s territorial integrity would be respected, and 
“that Britain would come to Turkey's aid in case of attack. - 
In the meantime Turkish public opinion was gradu- 


ally turning more pro-German. With substantial secret 


funds from Germany, Pan-Turanist movements were | 


gathering momentum. Von Papen received 5 million 
gold marks “to support friends of Germany...who are 
experiencing financial difficulties” (Box 3-5). Turkey and 
Germany even held talks on the subject of organizing the 
Turks in the USSR (Armaoğlu, p. 164). Among those who 
were engaged in these activities were prominent persdnal- 
ities such as Ahmet Caferoglu, the former minister of for- 
eign affairs of Crimea, who had migrated to Turkey hfter 
the Communists took over Crimea; Ayus İshaki; Profes- 
sor Zeki Velidi Togan; Mehmet Emin Resulzade, the for- 
mer Speaker of the parliament of Azerbaijan; Nuri Paşa, 
the stepbrother of Enver Pasa; and Gen. Emir Erkilet. 
Among the secret German documents published by the 
Soviets after the war was a letter written on 17 November 
1941 to General Erkilet: “We are now waiting for the press 
finally to publish the articles that have been promised to 
us and the world” (Gizli Belgeler, p. 47). 

In the meantime there was a failed attempt to assas- 
sinate von Papen in Ankara on 24 February 1942. The in- 
vestigation indicated that this was the work of the USSR, 
which was seeking to create a rift between Germany and 
Turkey. This was a further blow to Turkish-Soviet rela- 
tions, and the Soviet ambassador was recalled. The insti- 
gators of the attempt were two Soviet citizens, who were 
sentenced to prison terms of sixteen and eight years. Both 
were to be released one week after Turkey severed its rela- 
tions with Germany on 2 August 1944. 

Despite the pro-German tendency of the general 
public, the Turkish government had no inclination to join 
the conflict on Germany’s side. During his meeting with 
von Papen on 27 August 1942, the new prime minister, 
Saracoglu, declared that as a Turk he ardently wished to 


(Sent to the Germáiy Em 
> Berlin; 5 December 1942 
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Box 3-5. Telegram from V von Ribbentrop to - 
von "d (5 December 1942): 
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see the collapse of the USSR, which he regarded as an op- 
portunity that might come “once in a thousand years.” But 
as prime mínister he was convinced that Turkey must pur- 
sue a policy of strict neutrality (Armaoğlu, p. 164). That 
was an indication that Berlin's campaign to draw 'Turkey 
to the German side, which had been going on for a whole 
year, had failed. 'Ihis angered von Ribbentrop, who in- 
structed von Papen in September 1942 to end his negotia- 
tions with the Turkish government on the subject of the 
Turks in the USSR. 

At this time, Churchill was in Moscow conferring 
with Stalin. In these talks Stalin emphasized the impor- 
tance of a second front in France, On the subject of Tur- 
key, Stalin did not appear to mind that Ankara continued 
to pursue a policy of neutrality. As the British position in 
northern Africa continued to improve in the course ofthe 
year, however, the subject of Turkey came up in connec- 
tion with the supplying of war materiel to the USSR. In 
the fall of1942 Churchill and Stalin reached an agreement 
about the need to press Turkey to join the Allies in the 
spring of the following year. 


Ill. 1943-1945: NORTHERLY WINDS 

TOWARD THE END OF THE WAR 
A. Allied Efforts to Draw Turkey into the War 
"Ihe German pressure on Turkey failed to produce results. 
Starting in the fall of 1942, however, it was the Allies' turn 
to exert increasing pressure on Turkey. After the Ger- 
man retreats in the battle of Stalingrad, which started in 
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November 1942, the Allies started planning the final de- 
feat of Germany. Because of Turkey's strategic location, it 
was only natural that Turkey would figure in these plans. 

Stalingrad also constituted a turning point for 
Turkish-Soviet relations. The understanding and friend- 
ship toward Turkey displayed by the USSR following the 
German attack evaporated quickly, and relations returned 
to their pre-1941 state after the Soviet victory. Turkey saw 
that the outcome of the battle of Stalingrad would be bad 
for the Germans and started considering its long-term 
implications. After the victory at Stalingrad, would the 
Allies be able to prevent the Soviet Union from becom- 
ing the master of Europe? This question was at the base of 

"Turkey's apprehensions. Nevertheless, Turkey was deter- 
mined to stay out of the conflict. But the Allied pressure 
on Turkey intensified with each German retreat. 

As the battle of Stalingrad raged on, the German 
forces had also been stalled in North Africa. With the Ger- 
man armies pinned down in both fronts, the idea of press- 
ingthe Germans by establishing a new front in western or 
southern Europe came to the fore, This would relieve the 
German pressure on the USSR, enabling it to counterat- 
tack and thrust into the Balkan Peninsula. According to 
Churchill, the key element in all these plans was Turkey. 
Until then it had been enough for Turkey merely to re- 
main nonbelligerent in order to contain Germany witbin 
Europe. But now the Turkish stance was preventing the 
Allies from moving into Europe in order to squeeze Ger- 
many. On 18 November Churchill ordered his generals to 
exert the necessary effort to get Turkey to enter the war 
on the Allied side in the spring of 1943. Churchill believed 
that to achieve this goal Turkey had to be supplied with 
the necessary weapons throughout that winter and Brit- 
ain, the USSR, and the U.S. had to guarantee Turkey's 
territorial integrity (Churchill, vol. 4, pp. 697-98). After 
obtaining Roosevelt's backing, Churchill took up this 
question with Stalin. Stalin s response on 28 November 
was that he favored making every effort to get Turkey into 
the war in the spring of 1943. Nothing happened on this, 
however, until the Casablanca Conference. 


The Casablanca Conference 
On 14 January 1943 Roosevelt and Churchill met in Casa- 
blanca, Morocco, and considered the progress of the war. 
It was there that they reached a very important decision: 
the war would be pursued until the enemy surrendered 
unconditionally. 

Turkey was convinced that after the war Germany 
should be preserved as a stabilizing element against the 
USSR in order to ensure lasting peace in Europe. But, 


since Turkey was a nonbelligerent, its views were being ig- 
nored even though Turkey was among the important sub- 
jects considered at the talks. The two leaders concluded 
once again that a new effort must be made to get Turkey 
to enter the war and decided that Churchill should under- 
take this mission on behalf of both leaders. There was a 
tacit agreement at Casablanca that the U.S. would be re- 
sponsible for dealing with China, while Britain would be 
responsible for dealing with Turkey. This even meant that 
the American military assistance to be provided to Turkey 
to secure its participation in the war would be delivered 
through Britain. Although it was not explicitly stated, this 
could well be interpreted to mean that in the postwar pe- 
riod Britain wanted to see Turkey in its zone of influence. 

In line with their decision, the two leaders sent İnönü 
separate messages on 25 January calling on him to meet 
Churchill. İnönü agreed to do so. 


The Adana Meeting (The inénii-Churchill Talks) 

‘The talks between İnönü and Churchill took place be- 
tween 30 January and 1 February 1943 in the Turkish presi- 
dential train at the station of Yenice near Adana. The Turk- 
ish delegation included prime minister Şükrü Saracoğlu, 
minister of foreign affairs Numan Menemencioğlu, chief 
of staff Marshal Fevzi Çakmak, and a number of military 
advisors. 

‘The subjects taken up at the talks were TurHey's non- 
belligerent status, the state of Turkish-Soviet kelations, 
the situation in the Balkans, and the need to build up the 
capability of the Turkish armed forces. 

Churchill pointed out that the Allied victories at Stal- 
ingrad and in Egypt had largely eliminated the danger of 
a German attack on Turkey from the north or the south; 
but given the German need for petroleum, there might be 
a German thrust from the center toward the Middle East 
during the summer. He added that Turkey needed to be 
strengthened in order to be able to withstand such an at- 
tack. Furthermore, if the Soviets went on the offensive in 
the north and the Allies did likewise in the south through 
Turkey, Germany could be brought to its knees in a fairly 
short time. Churchill concluded by asking that Turkey 
enter the war on the side of the Allies before the end of 
1943. In his response İnönü indicated first that the Turk- 
ish armed forces had to be equipped properly to enable 
Turkey to contemplate war. He added that Ankara was 
still unable to trust the USSR and worried that the Soviet 
Union would dominate Europe after Germany’s defeat. 

At subsequent negotiations it was decided that the 
necessary military preparations for Turkey to withstand a 
possible German attack must be undertaken at once and 





that, as a priority measure, Turkey must be. provided with 
a one-year-supply of military equipment. In addition, a 
British aircraft squadron would be dispatched to defend 
localities likely to be targets of air attack, and some anti- 
aircraft and antitank units would be placed under Turkish 
command, 

On the second day of the negotiations, serious differ- 
ences emerged on the subject of Turkish worries about 
the Soviet Union after Stalingrad. Churchill tried to dis- 
pel these Turkish anxieties by pointing out that he had 
talked to Molotov and Stalin on this subject, that they 
both wanted friendly and peaceful relations with Britain 
and the U.S,, that the USSR would be preoccupied with 
reconstruction and development for the next ten years 
and would need technical assistance from the Allies, and 
that communism was in the process of changing. He con- 
cluded with the prediction that the USSR would main- 
tain good relations with Britain and the U.S. İnönü and 
Saracoglu referred to the possibility of the USSR emerg- 
ing from the war as an imperialist power; following the 
final defeat of Germany, the Slavs and Communists might 
spread all over Europe and draw the former allies of Ger- 
many into the Soviet fold. Churchill countered that an 
international organization to maintain peace and security 
would bẹ established after the war that would be much 
more efipctive than the League of Nations. He declared 
that he dld not fear communism; should the USSR behave 
like Germany, the whole membership of the new organi- 
zation would take a united stand against it. 

It will be noted that at the Adana talks there was a 
sharp divergence between the Turkish viewpoint and 
Churchill's views regarding the USSR’s postwar orienta- 
tion. They agreed, however, on the need to strengthen 
the Turkish armed forces and that, even if it stayed out of 
the war, Turkey's position was of benefit to the Allied war 
effort. 

İn his memoirs von Papen wrote that at the time he 
had been issuing peace feelers in Ankara. Knowing this, 
İnönü proposed to Churchill at Adana that von Papen 
be used as an intermediary to transmit a peace offer to 
Germany. But Churchill turned down {nénii’s proposal. 
Ş. Süreyya Aydemir (p. 263), however, claims that İnönü 
assured him that he'had never made such a proposal to 
Churchill. Wherever the truth may lie, at that stage İnönü's 
main concern was to convince the Allies, and especially 
Churchill, that Germany must not be utterly destroyed 
but rather preserved as à rase: element against the 
USSR in Europe. 

Although a major dot was made to keep the Ad- 
ana meeting a secret, it soon became public knowledge 
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and had major repercussions, above all in Germany. By 
remaining neutral, Turkey was effectively preventing the 
establishment ofa new front in the Balkans. The first step 
in an Allied invasion ofthe Balkans would have to be get- 
ting Turkey into the war. 

‘The feeling in Berlin was that Turkey would remain 
neutral for the time being. If the war continued to go 
against Germany, however, it was concluded that Turkey 
would reappraise its position. As a result Von Ribbentrop 
instructed von Papen on 6 February to spare no effort to 
keep Turkey neutral and especially to keep on stressing 
that what kept Turkey safe vis-â-vis the USSR was Ger- 
many's determination to shield Turkey. ; 

When von Ribbenttop met Mussolini in Rome on 25 
February to discuss the course of the war, Turkey contin- 
ued to be one of the main subjects. According to von Rib- 
bentrop' appraisal, Turkey actually wanted Germany to 
defeat the USSR, knowing that, with Germany out of the 
picture, Britain and the U.S. would be unable to resist Mo- 
lotov's demands regarding the Straits that were made in 
November 1940. Consequently, according to von Ribben- 
trop, even if Turkey did not enter the war on the side of 
the Axis, it would not appear to be anti-Axis either. 

‘These analyses were in large measure in conformity 
with the Turkish state of mind. Menemencioğlu had in- 
formed von Papen during a conversation that the reason 
Turkey resisted all the Allied demands and remained non- 
belligerent was because it still did not fully trust the Allied 
policies. 

Despite these misgivings, Turkey's relations with the 
Allies in the months after the Adana talks were quite close. 
‘The British press praised Turkey for its policies and its 
loyalty to its alliance. In a statement in the House of Com- 
mons on 11 February 1943, Churchill declared that Britain 
had no intention of pressing Turkey and that Ankara had 
consistently stood up to pressures from all quarters, thus 
preventing the spread of the war to new theaters and ren- 
dering a great service to the Allies. 

It was clear that all sides were quite satisfied with 
Turkey's stance, at least for the time being. Only Stalin 
remained fairly cool toward Churchill when he reported 
the results of his talks with Turkish leaders. In his letter 
to Stalin, Churchill proposed a Soviet goodwill gesture 
toward Turkey to put Ankara at ease, but Stalin was not 
inclined to comply (Gürün 1983, pp. 91-93). In his reply 
to Churchill, Stalin recalled that before the German at- 


. tack on the USSR Ankara had not responded positively to 


Moscow’s friendly overtures and that he failed to see how 
Turkey was going to be able to reconcile its commitments 
to the USSR, to Britain, and to Germany. If Turkey still 
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wanted to maintain relations based on friendship with the 
USSR, however, it could signify its intentions and Mos- 
cow would meet Turkey at the halfway point. This was the 
first time that Stalin was saying, “Ifthe Turks desire Soviet 
friendship, let them say so.” This approach and the desire 
to see Turkey in a position of soliciting Soviet friendship 
would be displayed repeatedly by Moscow until the end 
of the war. 

Upon receipt of Stalin’s response, talks were started 
between Turkey and the USSR on Churchill’s and An- 
kara’s initiative. On 12 March Turkish ambassador Cevat 
Açıkalın briefed Molotov on the Adana meeting and indi- 

,Cated that Turkey stood ready to cooperate in seeking for- 
mulas that would help improve relations between the two 
countries. At subsequent contacts, however, the Soviet 
side, continuously stressing that the request for improv- 
ing relations came from Turkey, tried to put Turkey in 
the position of a country making demands on the USSR 
rather than an ally engaged in bilateral talks. The USSR 
also rejected Turkey's request for a joint declaration on 
the ground that it was unnecessary. Moscow declared that 
the parties could make proposals in the future whenever 
necessary. This ambivalent Soviet stance only intensified 
Ankara’s uncertainties (Gürün 1983, pp. 93-94). Subse- 
quently Molotov twice received Açıkalın. On both occa- 
sions Molotov alluded to Turkey's nonaggression treaty 
with Germany and underlined the displeasure of the 
USSR over Turkey's good relations with Germany in a 
period when the USSR was struggling for its survival. He 
added that, at a time when Germany was being subdued, 
an intelligent move on the part of Turkey would have a 
positive effect on its relations with the USSR. 

Atthis pointboth Turkey and the USSR were seeking 
to restore the atmosphere that had been lost in their rela- 
tions four years earlier during Saracoglu's visit to Moscow, 
when the Soviets rejected Ankara's offer to establish an 
alliance between the two countries. But Moscow was un- 
comfortable over the similarity of the Turkish and British 
positions that emerged at Adana. Moscow was also eager 
to see Turkey in the war at an early date, Turkey's policy 
at this juncture, however, was to preserve its strength in 
preparation for the postwar period rather than to become 
engaged in the war. 


The Quebec Conference 

Despite the USSR's misgivings and Turkey's resistance, 
Britain's efforts to get Turkey in the war on the Allied side 
continued after the Adana talks. If anything, these efforts 
were intensified as Italy's collapse loomed nearer. With 
Italy completely out of the picture, Turkey's anxieties over 


the Mediterranean would be overcome. This would make 
it easier to apply pressure on Turkey to comply with its 
alliance commitments. 

In 1943 the war had reached a decisive turning point. 
On the eastern front, the Germans had retreated from 
Stalingrad, but the Soviet counteroffensive had not 
yielded the expected results. In North Africa, the Allies 
had scored important successes and were now in posses- 
sion of Sicily. At a time when the Allies had seized the ini- 
tiative, the pressure on Turkey to declare war reached a 
critical level. 

It was in these circumstances, after the victory in 
North Africa had been sealed, that Churchill and Roos- 
evelt met in Washington on 12-16 May 1943 to appraise the 
situation. When the question of landing troops in Sicily 
came up, the two leaders noted that Turkey’s policies were 
being formulated mostly with Italy in mind and decided 
that the circumstances were right to make a new effort to 
get Turkey into the war. This would enable the Allies to 
use Turkish bases to attack the Romanian oil fields, which 
were of vital importance to Germany. It would also estab- 
lish a new front in the Balkan Peninsula. Churchill was 
in favor of opening a second front in the Balkans, while 
Roosevelt insisted on a landing on the northern coast of 

rance. 

The Quebec Conference was held soon afterward, 

n 11-24 August 1943. The main theme of the conference 

as the approval of the plans for landing in Normandy, 
but the subject of Turkey also came up. The conclusion 
was reached that it was still too early for Turkey to join the 
Allies in the war, but an attempt would be made to secure 
the immediate use of Turkish air bases for a second front 
in the Balkans, At Quebec, it was also decided to continue 
providing Turkey with military assistance. Turkey would 
be pressed to stop its exports of chromium to Germany 
and to prevent the passage of German ships through the 
Straits. 

In addition to these decisions regarding Turkey, the 
Soviet position at the conference was also a source of 
concern for Ankara. The USSR was adamantly against 
the British idea of a second front in the Balkans. Moscow 
insisted that Turkey must be forced into the war without 
further delay. The Soviets would also maintain this posi- 
tion after Quebec, declaring that Turkey’s neutrality was 
serving Germany’s interests to an increasing degree: be- 
ing sure of its Balkan flank, Germany was now able to con- 
centrate the bulk of its forces on the eastern front. Now 
that the outcome of the war was no longer in doubt, Mos- 
cow did not want to see the forces of the Western Allies in 
the Balkans, a region it considered to be its natural zone 


ofinfluence, If Turkey entered the war, this would obviate 
the need for the Allies to establish a second front in the 
Balkans, During the course of 1944 and 1945 this Soviet 
position became even stronger. 


The Moscow Conference l 
At Quebec, the question of holding a summit meeting 
with the participation of Stalin was also discussed. But 
subsequent correspondence revealed that Stalin was re- 
luctant to attend, so it was decided to hold a meeting in 
Moscow at the ministerial level. At the preparatory meet- 
_ing forthe conference, Turkey did not figure in the agenda. 
Ihe Moscow Conference acquired significance for Tur- 
key, however, due to various bits of information reaching 
the Turkish government, : 
M - Shortly before the conference, the Turkish embassies 
in Madrid and Stockholm reported that rumors were cir- 
culating of a separate peace between the USSR and Ger- 
many (T.C. Dışişleri Bakanlığı 1999, p. 17). At this point 
in the war, all of Turkey's western borders from Crimea 
in the north to Rhodes in the south were under German 
control. Ofthe military material promised by Churchill at 
Adana, only a small fraction had been delivered. 

Under these circumstances, the rumors of a separate 
Soviet-German peace gave rise to serious concern in An- 
kara, particularly when it became known that the Soviets 
had put forward numerous claims against Turkey in ne- 
gotiations with Germany in Berlin in November 1940. 
When the news came that Eden and Hull were going to 
Moscow, the question arose in Ankara whether the Allies 
would modify their war plans and whether Britain and 
the U.S. were considering offering Moscow any conces- 
sions to prevent it from concluding a separate peace (T.C. 
Dışişleri Bakanlığı 1999, p. 18). At the dinner following 
the conference, Stalin declared that a separate peace with 
Germany was not on the.agenda and that Berlin’s sound- 
ings in this direction would be ignored. This confirmed 
that the rumors reaching Ankara were not groundless. 

The meeting of Eden, Hull, and Molotov got under- 
way in Moscow on 19 October 1943. At the first session, 
Molotov laid aside the agenda that had been agreed to at 
the preparatory meeting and proposed a new agenda, in 
which item 2 was Turkey entering the war. This agenda 
was adopted with no objection from Eden or Hull. In the 
course of the negotiations, Britain put forward the view 
that pressing Turkey to enter the war at that stage would 
lead to demands from Ankara for quantities of weapons 
that could not be met. If Turkey was allowed a grace pe- 
riod, however, it would eventually join the Allies of its 
own volition, and this would allow difficulties to be sur- 
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mounted. Eden also felt that the timing of Turkey's enter- 
ing the war would be influenced by German moves in the 
Balkans. | 

The American position was that forcing Turkey into 
the war would entail diverting large quantities of arms 
and equipment from the Italian front as well as from the 
supplies earmarked for the Normandy landing to Turkey. 
The U.S, was firmly against this. Instead it favored asking 
Ankara to allow the use of Turkish air bases, even if Tur- 
key remained neutral. Also, the U.S. was stating clearly 
that it could not provide any arms to Turkey to secure 
its joining the war. In these circumstances, the burden of 
supplying arms to Turkey to get Ankara to join the Allies 
would rest exclusively with Britain, Britain was well aware 
that Turkey's requirements for air defense support in the 
event of Ankara's active engagement in the war could 
not be met without affecting preparations for the second 
front. TX 
Molotov ud that it should not be necessary to 
provide Turkey with arms assistance if its entry into the 
war was going to be further delayed. It was not enough 
to ask Turkey to make its air bases available to the Allies: 
Turkey should be asked to enter the war right away. At a 
later stage it would not matter all that much. Finally, a pro- 
posal for the big three to address a joint request to Tur- 
key for it to abandon its policy of neutrality was approved 
(Gürün 1983, p. 100). Eventually, on 1 November, Eden 
and Molotov signed an agreement. Lacking authorization 
to do so, Hull was not among the signatories. 


One. In order to be able to join the united na- 
tions to accelerate the defeat of Hitler's Ger- 
many, which is the common objective of Turkey 
and other peace-loving states, the two Ministers 
consider it to be highly desirable for Turkey to 
participate in the war on the side of the united 
nations before the end of 1943. 

Two. On behalf of the British and Soviet 
Governments, the two Ministers have agreed to 
request from Turkey, at the earliest possible date 
to be determined between themselves, to enter 
the war on the side of the united nations before 
the end of 1943. 
© — Three. The Ministers have also agreed to re- 
quest immediately that Turkey provide the Allies 
with bases and other military services as will be 
determined by the two countries [ Turkey and 
Britain] in order to render all possible assistance 
to the united nations. (PRERUS, vol. 1, p. 697) 
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"At the earliest possible date" and "immediately" were 
phrases that caught attention. 

The USSR demonstrated the importance that it at- 
tributed to this question by taking the initiative in the 
signing of this special agreement. The Soviet Union felt 
that it had suffered enormous losses in resisting the Ger- 
mans and that, if the war was to be shortened, there was 
no reason why Turkey should not make similar sacrifices. 
In making these requests, it was not in the least interested 
in providing Turkey with any mâterial or moral support 
to induce it to fight against Germany. The USSR held the 
view that only by engaging actively in the war could Tur- 
key earn the right to be taken into consideration in the 
postwar arrangements (PRERUS, vol. 1, p. 700). 

Clearly the Soviet Union was very interested in see- 
ing Turkey in the war as soon as possible. But it is doubt- 
ful that the reason for this was to "shorten the war" as it 
claimed, Toward the end of 1943 the German pressure 
on the eastern front had abated, and the USSR was confi- 
dent that it would emerge victorious from the conflict. It 
should be noted that, even as the Soviets insisted on Tur- 
key entering the war right away and providing air bases 
to the Allies, they were obstructing the Allied project for 
American bombers to hit German industrial installations 
from air bases located on Soviet soil. 

Turkey's leaders knew that the Soviet need to have 
Turkey involved in the war to relieve German pressure on 
the Russian front was in no way as acute as it had been 
in 1941 or 1942, so they tried to discover Moscow’s real 
motives. Ankara concluded that the Soviet motives were 
either for the USSR to "liberate" Turkey from German oc- 
cupation at the end of the war or to deal with a war-weary, 
weakened Turkey alone (Gürün 1983, p. 100; Armaoğlu, 
p. 170). In his conversations with Eden in Cairo on 5 No- 
vember 1943, Menemencioğlu remarked: "You report that 
the Russians want us in the war in order to bring the con- 
flict to an early end. But couldn't we also conclude that 
they would like to see a debilitated Turkey?” (T.C, Dı- 
şişleri Bakanlığı 1973, pp. 152-53). These comments shed 
some light on how Turkey' leaders analyzed the situation. 

It has also been claimed that Moscow was intent on 
stemming the flow of military aid to Turkey and gave 
backing to Allied demands for Turkey to enter the war 
while knowing full well that Ankara would not comply. In 
other words, the Allies would ask Turkey to enter the war; 
when Turkey failed to do so, they would suspend their 
military aid. This would leave Turkey in a weaker condi- 
tion vis-à-vis the USSR at the end ofthe war. 

It is difficult to assess the correctness of these analy- 
ses. But Moscow was worried about the continuing supply 


of British arms and equipment to Turkey within the 
framework of the Adana agreement. The USSR suspected 
that the British were bolstering Turkey not only against 
Germany during the war but also against the USSR in 
the postwar period (T.C. Dışişleri Bakanlığı 1999, p. 27). 
These Soviet suspicions were probably the reason for their 
insistence on seeking Turkey’s immediate entry into the 
war in Moscow, even though the subject was not on the 
meeting's agenda. Knowing that Turkey would not agree, 
Moscow was seeking to secure the suspension of arms de- 
liveries to Turkey by this tactic. 

As noted above, by 1943 the Soviets could start con- 
sidering the postwar period. With German pressure 
reduced and the tide of war running against Germany, 
Moscow could now direct its attention from survival to 
postwar arrangements. In this context the USSR was seek- 
ing to prevent a second front in the Balkans, which would 
result in the region being overrun by British and American 
forces. Britain's insistence on a second front to be opened 
in the Balkans, in turn, could also be interpreted as being 
motivated by the desire to prevent the Soviets from tak- 
ing over the Balkans in the course of their relentless drive 
westward against the German invaders, It is not easy to 
gauge the true intentions ofthe parties, But after the Mos- 
cow talks the USSR gradually abandoned its insistence pn 
active Turkish involvement in the war. 

The most noteworthy outcome of these talks was the 
commitment made to the USSR by Britain and the U.S. to 
establish a second front in France in the summer of 1944. 
After this, the question of a full-fledged front in the Bal- 
kans was dropped from the agenda. This might also ex- 
plain why the Soviet Union stopped insisting that Turkey 
enter the war. 


The First Cairo Conference 

(The Eden-Menemencioglu Talks) 

Even while Eden was in Moscow, he invited Menemen- 
cioglu to Cairo to brief him on what transpired in Mos- 
cow. When the two ministers met on 5-6 November 1943, 
Eden sought to put Menemencioğlu at ease about Soviet 
intentions in the Balkans. On the basis of his observa- 
tions, Eden indicated that the USSR was not expansion- 
ist (T.C. Dışişleri Bakanlığı 1973, pp. 151-66). Menemen- 
cioğlu dwelt at length on his suspicion that the USSR 
wanted Turkey in the war, not in order to shorten the 
conflict as it claimed but perhaps to weaken Turkey. He 
wanted to be convinced that, if Turkey entered the war, 
the USSR would continue to maintain close relations with 
Britain and the U.S. in the postwar period and would not 
do things that the two Western allies did not want. Eden 


replied by reiterating that there was no sign of Soviet ex- 
pansionism and tried to intimidate Menemencioğlu by 
saying that, even if the Soviets had expansionist aims, 
Turkey could not change them by staying out of the war. 
Eden also put forward the request for the use of Turkish 
.air bases. Menemencioğlu opposed this request on the 
ground that to comply would directly draw Turkey into 
the war. 

The Turkish government considered Menemen- 
cioğlu's report following his return from Cairo and com- 
municated its official reply to the British ambassador in 
a note delivered on 17 November. 'The request for bases 
was turned down, because it would inevitably lead to war 
between Turkey and Germany. On the general question 
of declaring wat, the note stressed that “the sacrifices this 
would entail exceed by far Turkey's physical means? It 
further stated that declaring war would not bring any ben- 
efits to either Turkey or the Allies. 

Menemencioğlu's report gave rise to debates both 
within the government and in the parliamentary caucus 
of the Republican People's Party. As a result of these de- 
bates, the caucus made a decision in principle to declare 
war and subsequently communicated this decision to the 
British ambassador. But this declaration of war was made 
conditional on Turkey being equipped with the means to 
repulse a possible German attack. Another condition was 
that there must be a prior agreement on the joint plan of 
operations ofthe Turkish and Allied forces in the Balkans. 
At the time, İnönü had a tight grip over both the party 
and the parliament. It is difficult to imagine that the party 
caucus would get in touch with a foreign embassy on such 
a sensitive issue without İnönü's knowledge and without 
reference to the parliament. It can be thus assumed that 
İnönü was seeking to keep under control the likely British 
reaction to an official negativeresponse.. — 


The Moscow Conference and the Cairo talks demon- 


strated that Britain and the USSR were eager to see Tur- 
key in the war as early as possible, but their expectations 
were divergent. 'Ihe USSR wanted Turkey in the war be- 
cause this would relieve the German pressure on the east- 
ern front prior to the establishment of a second front in 
France. It would also prevent the arrival of British troops 
in the Balkans. Britain wanted the Mediterranean and 
the Aegean cleared of German forces in order to secure 
the safety of the imperial routes to the east. Meanwhile 
the U.S. was against opening a new front in the Balkans 


because it wanted to concentrate all its forces in Western - 


Europe and Italy. , 
Turkey was being pressed by its allies to join the bel- 
ligerents even though it was not under attack. Turkey was 
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not against declaring war in principle but wanted to know 
beforehand what political guarantees it could count on 
regarding its military role during the war and its territo- 
rial integrity after the war. Turkey's first precondition for 
getting involved in the war was the provision of adequate 
defense aid. Even the aid that Churchill had promised 
at the Adana talks, however, had not yet been delivered. 


‘The second precondition was that the military and po- 


litical cooperation plans should be drawn up as a prelimi- . 


nary stage to getting involved in the conflict. In this way ` | 


Turkey wanted to secure political guarantees regarding ` 
postwar arrangements by basing its cooperation on solid 
foundations. This was important: although Turkey bad an 
alliance agreement with Britain, it had no such binding. 
agreements with either the U.S. or the USSR. um 


Before leaving Cairo, Menemencioğlu made some re- `: E E 
marks to Eden in an informal context that gave an inkling © © 
of how the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs viewed the ^. iiia 
inconsistencies in the Allied position and why i it insisted Se a 


on the preconditions described above: 


On three separate occasions, you made propos- 

als to us that were unsound. If we had agreed to 
any of these proposals, your cause would have 
suffered great damage. When Italy entered the 
war in 1940, you proposed that we do likewise. 
What would have been the result if we had lis- 
tened to you? In 1941 you did the same thing 

in connection with Yugoslavia... Finally, you 
sought to get us to force the Germans to attack us 
before they attacked the USSR. You would have 
paid dearly if you had succeeded in bringing ruin 
upon us in this way. Your actions were reminis- 
cent of a divisional commander desperately try- 

ing to plug holes when things start going wrong. 
When you were in serious trouble, such errors 
may have been inevitable. But today you are 
strong and have the upper hand. Yet you are com- 
mitting the same errors. Your proposals would 
appear to make Turkey dispensable. You are 
needlessly treating Turkey as if it were expend- | .. 
able just to please the Russians. At atime when -` 
our army lacks the means to mount offensive ac- > 
tion because the promises made at Adana have 
not been honored yet, it would be suicidal for us 

to challenge the Germans. If our defensive line . 
at Çatalca is breached and the Germans overrun . 
İstanbul, the Straits, and the adjacent regions, ` 
what gain would that bring to the Allies? Are - — 
we to wait and hope for the Russians to best the ie 
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Germans and liberate İstanbul? For whose ben- 
efit would the Russians be liberating İstanbul? 
While these facts are so obvious, you keep telling 
us that the delivery of war materials is difficult 
or practically impossible unless we declare war. 
Can't you understand that this is landing you 
in a vicious circle? As long as you withhold the 
military equipment, our combat capability will 
remain inadequate, forcing us to stay out of the 
war. As long as we stay out of the war, you will 
deny us the military equipment. Does that make 
any sense? (Gürün 1983, pp. 103-4) 


The Tehran Conference and 

the Changed Soviet Position 

While the Cairo talks were taking place, the decision 
was reached to hold a summit meeting of the big three in 
Tehran. While assessments were being made of the Cairo 
talks with a number of ambassadors stationed in Ankara, 
Churchill and Roosevelt met in Cairo on 23-24 Novem- 
ber 1943 in order to exchange views before proceeding 
to Tehran for the summit meeting. When the subject of 
Turkey came up, Churchill dwelt on the benefits to be de- 
rived from Turkey's entering the war and proposed that 
they meet with İnönü after Tehran. Meanwhile British 
and U.S. military planners were working out the details of 
the second front to be established in Western Europe. In 
this context, they agreed that the Soviet proposal to force 
Turkey into the war would only be supported on condi- 
tion that assistance to Turkey would not be to the detri- 
ment of the second front and that it would not involve any 
diversion of troops. 

In this situation, the vicious circle that Menemen- 
cioglu had brought to Eden's attention in Cairo became 
apparent. The Soviets wanted to coerce Turkey into the 
war, while the Americans would only accept this on con- 
dition that no forces were diverted to Turkey from other 
fronts. The British position was more complex: they were 
seeking a compromise solution acceptable to all sides. 
‘They argued that no diversion of forces would be neces- 
sary while trying to persuade Ankara that limited arms aid 
would suffice, because Germany was not about to attack 
Turkey. Ankara did not accept the British arguments and 
stood firm; it was not prepared militarily and had not xe- 
ceived any political guarantees. 

While these contacts were going on, it became ap- 
parent that one of the main subjects on the agenda of the 
Tehran summit scheduled to take place on 28 Novem- 
ber-1 December 1943 would be Turkey. The British and 
American positions on this subject had not yet been har- 


monized. The topic of Turkey came up on each day of the 
four-day-long summit, while the different committees 
also discussed it in great detail. The subject of Turkey's 
entrance to the war was critical, because Ankara's action 
would have a profound effect on the course of the war and 
a decision to go to war could provide substantial advan- 
tages to the Allies. If Turkey entered the war, this would 
open a new supply route to the USSR through the Straits. 
All it would take to establish this route into the Black 
Sea would be to liberate some of the German-occupied 
Aegean islands lying off the Turkish coast. The establish- 
ment of this shorter route would be helpful to the USSR, 
while releasing considerable shipping for other purposes. 
Furthermore, it would be possible to hit sensitive targets - 
under German control from bases located on Turkish soil. 
Among these would be the oil installations of Romania. 
This could also create conditions leading to the with- 
drawal of Bulgaria and Romania from the war (Berejkov, 
pp. 128-46). 

It appears from the records that Stalin had reserva- 
tions about Turkey's goodwill and its intention to enter 
the war under any condition. He openly asserted in Teh- 
ran that he did not expect Turkey to declare war and that 
he was prepared to allow British and American pressure 
to be applied to force Turkey to declare its true intention. 
From Stalin's point of view, this could also have the benefi- 
cial effect of bringing about a cooling in Turkey's relations 
with the Western Allies. Churchill was ofthe view that the 
USSR took a close interest in the subject and sought to 
reassure Moscow that the measures to be taken to assist 
Turkey would delay the landing in Western Europe by 
only two to three montbs. 

Roosevelt was against any action that would delay the 
landing in Europe, and this included providing aid to Tur- 
key to get it into the war. As the negotiations progressed, 
Stalin too adopted the position that the priority objective 
was the opening of the second front. He also took advan- 
tage of an opening provided by Churchill to raise the issue 
ofthe Straits. 

On the second day of the conference, Churchill re- 
vealed the tactic that he would use to persuade Turkey to 
join the Allies: Turkey would be reminded that to ignore 
a plea made by the big three would have important conse- 
quences, especially with regard to the status of the Straits 
(TC. Dışişleri Bakanlığı 1973, pp. 176—77). That day the 
matter was left there, but Stalin returned to the subject the 
next day and, with reference to the USSR need for warm- 
water ports, declared that it was essential to revise the 
Montreux Convention. Churchill replied that he would 
be gratified to see the Soviet navy and merchant fleet in 





the high seas and in British ports, but.to raise the issue at 
a time when they were trying to persuade Turkey to enter 
the war would be untimely and counterproductive. Roos- 
evelt said that the Straits would be open to world trade. At 
that point the discussion ofthe subject came to an end. 

On the last day of the conference, it was generally 
agreed that asking Turkey to enter the war would inevi- 
tably be linked to the question of what kind of aid Turkey 
could expect from Britain and the U.S. Apart from the sev- 
enteen air squadrons that Britain said it could provide to 
Turkey for its air defense, however, the parties refrained 
from specifying the type and quantity of aid that they 
could provide if Turkey declared war on the side of the 
Allies. It also became clear that the parties had no inten- 
tion of sending any troops to Turkey. The leaders agreed 
that Turkey would not allow the use of its air bases prior 
to actually becoming engaged in war, The declaration con- 
taining the final decisions was eventually signed on 1 De- 
cember, In the parts related to Turkey, it was stated that "it 
would be highly desirable from a military point of view for 
Turkey to enter the war on the side ofthe Allies before the 
end of the current year" (article 2); "if Turkey finds itself 
at war with Germany, and then Bulgaria declares war on 
or attacks Turkey, the USSR would immediately declare 
war on Bulgaria (article 3). It was also made clear that this 
was the last chance for Turkey to join the belligerents and 
earn the right to participate with the major powers to the 
peace conference (Gürün 1983, pp. 111-13). 


The Second Cairo Conference 

Even before the Tehran Conference was over, Roosevelt 
and Churchill got in touch with İnönü and invited him to 
Cairo for talks. Turkey's initial response to the invitation 


was cautious. If the purpose of the invitation was merely _ 


to inform Turkey about decisions reached with Stalin, 
İnönü would decline to go. Ifthey intended to discuss how 
the common cause could best be served, however, İnönü 
would accept the invitation. Upon receiving assurances 
that the purpose of the meeting was the latter, İnönü pro- 
ceeded to Cairo and met with Roosevelt and Churchill on 
4—8 December 1943. 

Atthis juncture the general public and the parliament 
were united in opposition to Turkey's direct involvement 
in the war. Although the government had gone to some 
lengths, especially in 1943, to prepare the public for war 
as a consequence of the Allied pressure on Turkey, public 
opinion was nevertheless generally opposed to declar- 
ing war without having been attacked. Many deputies 
within the Republican People's Party were even opposed 
to İnönü's trip to Cairo. In a dispatch to his government, 
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the British ambassador in Ankara noted that a number of 
influential deputies in the parliament would strongly op- 
pose İnönü and Saraco Blu if Turkey went to war in its state 
of unreadiness at that time, If things went badly wrong, 
there would be serious consequences for İnönü as well as 
the Allies (top secret message, dated 3 December 1943; 
T.C. Dışişleri Bakanlığı 1999, p. 77). By agreeing to go to 
Cairo in these circumstances, İnönü was taking enormous 
political risks. 

Atthe talks that began on 4 December, Churchill was 
particularly insistent on Turkey's early entrance into the 
war. He pursued the tactic that he had outlined in Teh- 
ran and emphasized the advantages that would accrue 
to Turkey if it agreed to go to war: Turkey would benefit 
from friendly relations with all of the Allies, including 
the USSR, and at the end of the war would take its place 
among the victors as a friend and ally, If it failed to heed 
the Allied calls, it would find itself isolated and, instead of 
“being among the powerful, it would be a mere spectator 
walking in the corridors” (Armaoğlu, p. 171). 

Under heavy Allied pressure, İnönü finally agreed 
“in principle” to enter the war, but only if the necessary 
arms and supplies for the country’s defense would be pro- 
vided before Turkey's declaration of war. He also wanted 
the joint opgrational plans to be drawn up before taking 
any action. After this, the Turkish and British delegations 
spent a great}deal of time on what was to be understood 
by the preparatory stage. Turkey interpreted this as the 
period when the army and air force would acquire their 
new equipment and complete their training, while Brit- 
ain maintained that Turkey would be ready when the air 
bases had been made ready and the aircraft were deliv- 
ered. Turkey stated that the delivery of aircraft would be 
tantamount to a declaration of war and might well lead 


to a “preemptive strike” by Germany, which had made - 


a practice of striking preemptively up to that time. Brit- 
ain declared that the air bases from which British aircraft 
would operate would be ready by 15 February 1944 and 
called on Turkey to declare war on that date, İnönü argued 
that the arrival of British aircraft did not signify that the 
Turkish army was ready and that to comply with the Brit- 
ish request might well result in the army having to fight 
against Germany single-handedly. Consequently, he held 
his position that Turkey could only declare war at the end 
of the preparatory stage. 

The negotiations remained deadlocked over this is- 
sue. Roosevelt tended to agree with the Turkish view and 
before leaving Cairo on 7 December told İnönü to “start 
your preparations right away and do not feel bound to 
take any particular course of action” (PRFRUS, p. 711). 
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İnönü and Churchill continued their talks for another day 
and left Cairo on 8 December without reaching any firm 
decision. Before leaving Cairo, Churchill handed İnönü 
a plan with a request that a reply be given in four or five 
days. İnönü made no commitment, however, other than 
repeating his agreement "in principle" that war would be 
declared if certain conditions were met. As a result, Tur- 
key was able to gain time in Cairo and refused to be bound 
by the decision reached in Tehran to get Turkey into the 
war by a certain date. 
An important development from Turkey's point of 
view was the absence of the Soviet Union from the Cairo 
„meeting despite the Tehran decision for it to take part. 
Stalin pleaded that his schedule did not permit him to par- 
ticipate and appointed deputy foreign affairs commissar 


Vyshinsky to represent him in Cairo. Vyshinsky was also . 


absent from the meeting, however, and the Soviet ambas- 
sador in Ankara, Sergey Vinogradov, who did go to Cairo, 
did not attend the meeting. It can be surmised that Stalin 
had changed his mind about Turkey's participation in the 
war after Tehran. He probably concluded that the USSR 
was capable of defeating the Germans on the eastern front 
single-handedly and was firmly against seeing any Allied 
troops in the Balkans under any circumstances, Further- 
more, he did not want the USSR to be a party to any assis- 
tance or "rewards" that would be bestowed on Turkey as a 
condition for it to declare war. In this way Stalin was able 
to evade any commitments regarding postwar arrange- 
ments and would remain free to negotiate with Turkey in 
a manner "that suited the new circumstances” (T.C. Dışiş- 
leri Bakanlığı 1999, p. 76). 


B. The Crisis of Confidence: 

Tensions between Turkey and the Allies 
At the second Cairo Conference, the efforts of the Al- 
lies to get Turkey into the war reached their peak. When 
İnönü returned to Ankara, the question was taken up in 
the cabinet, which concluded that the British plan would 
not be acceptable as it stood. 'This decision was communi- 
cated to the British embassy. 

According to the British plan, the air bases would 
be made ready by 15 February, munitions and other mili- 
tary equipment would be delivered to Turkey by then, 
and the war plans and political issues would be discussed 
and settled. On 15 February permission would be sought 
from Turkey for the British aircraft to come to Turkey. If 
the response turned out to be negative, the Allies would 
give up their plans to cooperate with Turkey and transfer 
their military resources to other theaters. In the event of 
a positive response, the supplies of materials and equip- 


ment for the Turkish army and air force would continue, 
British armored and antitank units would be brought 
forward, a maritime supply route to Turkey would be es- 
tablished, and Turkey would declare war according to a 
predetermined plan. There was also an annex to the plan 
describing the aid materials that would immediately be 
forthcoming. 

According to Churchill’s plan, British aircraft would 
reach Turkey long before the Turkish army was ready for 
even a defensive war from the point of view of equipment 
and ammunition. İnönü kept pointing this out to the Brit- 
ish. In the event of a German attack in response to Allied 
bombing of German targets from Turkish bases, Turkey 
would have to resist such an attack alone and without ad- 
equate preparation. To reinforce the Turkish army with 
British armored and antitank units would take at least one 
or two months. The Ottoman Empire had been drawn 
into World War I against its will and unprepared, as a con- 
sequence of the actions of two warships operating out of 
Turkish ports under the command of a German admiral 
when they attacked Russia. It could not be expected that 
those who had lived through that experience would allow 
Turkey to go through a similar experience in World War II. 

The note dated 12 December 1943 addressed to the 
British Embassy stated that, although Turkey accepted the 
Cairo proposals in principle, it could not accepta situation 
that might lead to an attack on Turkey before the Turkish 
army and air force had been adequately reinforced. It also 
stated that, in addition to the military equipment to be 
supplied by Britain, Turkey and Britain would bave to pre- 
pare joint military plans and subsequently reach common 
positions on political questions. Thus it would not be pos- 
sible to give a positive response to Britain's proposals for a 
declaration of war by 15 February before these conditions 
had been met (T.C. Dışişleri Bakanlığı 1973, p. 205). 

In other words, the Turkish government wanted to 
complete all of its military preparations before declaring 
war and was also trying to see its way into the future as 
much as possible. By insisting on the preparation of joint 
military plans, the government was seeking to ascertain 
the role that the Turkish army was to play in the conflict. 
In referring to the settlement of political questions, the 
government also gave an indication that it wanted to reach 
an understanding in regard to the postwar situation. 

This demonstrated that Turkey had concerns about | 
postwar arrangements. In fact, the message to the Turkish 
Embassy in London conveying the decision of the Turk- 
ish government indicates that the minister of foreign af- 
fairs suspected that it was probably in response to Soviet 
insistence that Turkey was being asked to commit itself to 


going to war before its minimum defense needs had been 
met. Furthermore, information had been received to the 
effect that the agreement signed at the Moscow Confer- 
ence by Eden and Molotov contained secret clauses deal- 
ing with Turkey. These were some of the concerns and 
suspicions that motivated the Turkish leaders in Cairo. 
Despite Turkey's negative response, Britain pro- 
posed that the commanders ofthe land, sea, and air forces 
as well as the commander of Middle East Forces meet in 
Ankara with the chief ofthe Turkish General Staff to con- 
sider the situation at a technical level. 'The arrival in An- 
kara of these senior Allied officers would be contrary to 
the decision made at Cairo to refrain from any action that 
might provoke Germany at the preparatory stage. Britain 
was notified of this, and an exchange of notes resulted in 
the arrival in Ankara of a low-level military delegation in 
January 1944 to hold talks with the General Staff. After al- 
most,a month of fruitless talks, the delegation left Turkey 
abruptly on 3 February, putting a strain on Turkish-British 
`- relations. 

Britain was beginning to suspect that the 'Turks were 
asking for excessive amounts of military equipment. De- 
liveries of such large amounts could not be completed un- 
til the end of the war, so Turkey would be able to stay out 
of the war until it was over. As for the Turks, they were 
concerned that Britain had made promises to the Soviets 
and the Greeks regarding the Balkans and the Aegean 
islands. As a matter of fact, Menemencioglu wrote a per- 
sonal letter to Knatchbull-Hugessen in which he accused 
Britain of reaching an agreement with the Soviet Union 
to establish zones ofinfluence in which London would al- 
low full freedom to the USSR in the Balkans and also get 
Turkey into the war (Knatchbull-Hugessen, pp. 196-97). 

One day after the British military delegation left 
Turkey, the Foreign Office sent a cable to the U.S. State 
Department reporting that the talks with the Turks had 
ended and that Turkish-British relations had been frozen 
and requesting the U.S, to follow a similar course. On 
7 February 1944 the U.S. ambassador in Ankara, Lau- 
rence Steinhardt, was instructed to cool off relations with 
Turkey. Britain suspended its military aid to Turkey on 
2 March, and the U.S. did likewise on 1 April. Turkey's re- 
lations with the Allies were now at their lowest point. 


The Problem of the Export 

of Chromium to Germany l 

At this point Turkey and the Allies were going through a 
crisis of confidence. Britain and the U.S, were reluctant to 
share their war plans with neutral Turkey, while Turkey 
refused to get involved in the war without being informed 
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about where, how, and when the Turkish army would 
have to fight. 

At this juncture relations with the Allies became even. 
more strained because of the question of chromium sales, 
As telations reached a low point in April, the Allies kept 


_ pressing Ankara at least to end the sale of chromium to 


Germany. The question became a hot issue because the 
Turkish-German trade agreement was due to expire on 
30 April 1944. A German delegation had already been in 
Ankara since the end of March to negotiate an extension 
of the agreement. 

On 9 April U.S. secretary of state Cordell Hull made 
a statement in which he called on all neutral states to end 
their trade relations with Germany. The British and the 
U.S. ambassadors subsequently delivered notes to Ankara 
in which they threatened to apply to Turkey the blockade 
measures in force against other neutrals if Ankara kept on 
delivering strategic materials to Germany. 

After the delivery of these notes, the Turkish govern- 
ment received intelligence reports that strained relations 
even further. According to these reports, the two ambas- 
sadors had recommended to their governments that, in 
the event of Turkey continuing its sale of chromium, this 
should be disrupted through sabotage or by bombing the 
two bridges on the Meriç (Maritsa) River. 

This question was finally resolved when Turkey first 
agreed to impose a monthly quota of 4,200 tons on its 
chromium dispatches to Germany and subsequently, on 
21 April 1944, stopped exports altogether on the grounds 
that Turkey was not a neutral country. Turkey's hesitance 
to stop the trade altogether from the beginning was not 
just because of political concerns but also because of the 
economic difficulties that Turkey expected to experi- 
ence as a result. Turkey calculated that to suspend sales of 
chromium to a major trading partner would have inflicted 
losses that the Allies were not in a position to make up. 

After the sales of chromium came to an end, the Allies 
demanded that the sale of all other strategic materials also 
be terminated. After negotiations, a trade agreement was 
concluded toward the end of May by Britain, the U.S., and 
Turkey, in which Britain and the U.S, agreed to make up 
for any diminution in Turkey’s exports and imports and 
Turkey agreed to undertake to reduce its trade with the 
Axis countries by 50%. 


The Question of German Ships 
Passing through the Straits 


Just as the question of strategic products was settled, the 


question of German shipping through the Straits came 


up. Actually, the question first came up in mid-January + 5. 
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when Turkey's relations with the Allies started souring, At 
that time, the British ambassador informed the Turkish 
authorities that four small cargo ships suspected of be- 
ing warships had sailed through the Straits and that five 
other ships of the same class were preparing to enter the 
Straits from the Black Sea. Investigations had revealed 
that the vessels carried no weapons, however, and were 
too small to be considered auxiliary vessels (see Box 2-13 
in Section 2). Similar British complaints nevertheless 
followed until June. Turkey was allowing these vessels 
through the Straits because it had determined that they 
were merchant vessels of small tonnage; according to the 
¡Montreux Convention, it could not inspect these ships 
except on health grounds. Britain contended that these 
ships had to be stopped because they either were carrying 
well-camouflaged weapons or were transiting the Straits 
without weapons but were being armed once they were in 
the Aegean and then used for military purposes. 

Conversely, Turkey's stoppages and inspections of 
the German ships from time to time on the Turkish Straits 
based on British complaints were straining its relations 
with Germany. The difficulties came about because it was 
not possible to determine the true characteristics of the 
German ships sailing through the Straits. Furthermore, 
the British were also demanding that German merchant 
vessels, which did have a right to transit the Straits, be 
prevented from using the waterway. It can be argued that, 
having failed in its attempts to get Turkey into the war, 
Britain seemed determined to press Turkey in different 
areas and used the question of German shipping to this 
end. In contrast, Turkey was interpreting the Montreux 
Convention in a strict manner and was usually allowing 
suspicious German ships to sail through the Straits after a 
perfunctory sanitary examination. 

By the end of May the crisis reached its climax when 
the USSR joined Britain in protesting Turkey's action. Fi- 
nally, on 5 June, the German navy sought permission for a 
number of vessels to sail through the Straits on their way 
to Romania. Britain asked Ankara to deny this request 
on the ground that the ships in question were auxiliary 
naval vessels. When Germany gave assurances to Tur- 
key that these ships were not war vessels, Turkey granted 
permission for the sbips to sail into the Black Sea. When 
the Allies protested this action, Menemencioglu declared 
that the ships, which had not yet entered the Black Sea, 
would be allowed to proceed only if German ambassador 
von Papen gave his personal assurances. In the interval, 
officials conducted a search in the ships and, upon discov- 
ering weapons, radar equipment, and naval uniforms, pre- 
vented the ships from entering the Black Sea. 


In the meantime the German vessel Kassel, proceed- 
ing from the Black Sea, refused to submit to a search. 
When the ship was searched anyway, it was discovered 
that it was an auxiliary naval vessel with armor, a camou- 
flaged thirty-ton derrick, and a heavy machine gun. Von 
Papen claimed that the Kassel was actually a merchant 
vessel equipped with defensive weapons, but Britain's in- 
telligence had proved to be accurate this time. Turkey de- 
livered a protest to Germany for violating the terms ofthe 
Montreux Convention. Germany was also notified that 
henceforth all German vessels passing through the Straits 
would be inspected and that vessels of the EMS and 
Mannheim classes would be turned away without inspec- 
tion. These measures brought about a tangible improve- 
ment in Turkish-British relations. 

A few days after this decision, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Menemencioğlu resigned on the ground that the 
policies he had been implementing no longer enjoyed 
the support ofthe government. Prime Minister Saracoğlu 
took on the job as acting minister of foreign affairs until 
13 September 1944, when Hasan Saka took up the post. He 
had been assistant delegate at the Lausanne Peace Con- 
ference. Throughout the war years Menemencioğlu had 
resisted British efforts to get Turkey into the war. Britain 
perceived him as pro-German. Now that Germany's de- 
feat was a certainty and it was time for Turkey to move 
closer to Britain, he was being sacrificed in order to shield 
the state from embarrassment. Actually, Menemencioğlu 
had been carrying out policies that had the support of 
both the government and President İnönü. But he as- 
sumed full responsibility and resigned to make way for 
new policies. 


C. The End of the War and Turkey 
Thelandingin Normandy on 6 June 1944 and the opening 
of the second front signified the beginning of the end of 
the war in Europe. 'Toward the end of June, Britain and 
the U.S. started asking Turkey to sever all commercial 
and diplomatic links with Germany. As the end ofthe war 
approached, there was a certain apprehension in Turkey 
about the postwar arrangements and the way Turkish- 
Soviet relations would develop. 

As a result, Turkey was motivated to seek a rap- 
prochement with the USSR. In this context, strong mea- 
sures were introduced in May to quell Turanist activities, 
which had become very noticeable during the war years. 
In his address on the occasion of the Youth Day festivities 
of 19 May 1944, İnönü accused the Turanists of plotting a 
coup d'état. He declared that "the racists and the Turanists 
have been resorting to covert activities and plots. We shall 


steadfastly defend our nation against such.seditious ele- 
ments.” In stating this, he was giving the first sign of the 
newmoodin the country. In his speech İnönü also recalled 
the contribution of the USSR to the national struggle fol- 
lowing World War I, thus making explicit Turkey's desire 
to patch up its differences with the USSR. In the mean- 
time twenty-three Turanists, accused of "establishing an 
illegal association to overthrow the government, engaging 
in activities contrary to the national interest, and spread- 
ing propaganda designed to weaken national feelings,” 
were arrested and put on trial on 18 May. (The defendants, 
who were subsequently sentenced to various prison 
terms, did not serve their time, because the Court of Cas- 
sation quashed the sentences in 1947, when relations with 
© the USSR became very strained.) The individuals who 
had been convicted for the unsuccessful attempt to assas- 
sinate von Papen were also released from prison on 9 Au- 
gust 1944 (Oran, pp. 253-56). 

The first formal action of the government in its at- 
tempt to improve relations with the USSR came on 22 
May, when Menemencioglu met with Ambassador Vino- 
gradov. Menemencioğlu proposed that the two countries 
conclude an agreement that would provide for consulta- 
tions on issues relating to the Balkans. ‘The Soviet reply 
to the Turkish proposal came on 5 June: there could be 
no political cooperation unless Turkey’s relations with 
Germany underwent a radical change. The USSR would 
make no agreement if Turkey did not sever its relations 
with Germany immediately and enter the war on the side 
of the Allies. 

The contacts with the USSR were interrupted by 
the resignation of Menemencioğlu. But Cevat Açıkalın, 
secretary-general of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, met 
with Vinogradov on June 22, seeking to revive the broken 
contacts. Nothing came from this attempt at rapproche- 
ment, however, because of the Soviet insistence on Tur- 
key's declaring war on Germany. On 30 June the British 
ambassador paid a visit to Saracoğlu and handed him a 
note, which stated that, with the opening of the second 
front, the time had come for Turkey to consider severing 
its commercial and diplomatic ties with Germany. Such 
a course would allow Turkey to "shed light on its policies 
that had become murky and mixed up as a result of recent 
developments" (Gürün 1983, p. 128). The note concluded: 
"Turkey can play a fitting role both during the war and in 
the peace that will follow” On 1 July the U.S. ambassador 
called on Saracoğlu to indicate that his government sup- 
ported the British request. « 

It is interesting to note that neither of them. made 
any reference to Turkey's alliance with Britain. Until 
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then the Allies had kept reminding Turkey of its alliance 
obligations when pressing it to enter the war. Now that 
the war was drawing to an end and preparations were 
actively underway for postwar arrangements, the refer- 
ence to alliance obligations had suddenly been dropped 
from their notes. Turkey saw this omission as ominous. 
When Saracoğlu sought clarification from British ambas- 
sador Knatchbull-Hugessen, he replied that London was 
trying to determine whether the i939 Tripartite Alliance 
was still alive, This reply did nothing to put the Turkish 
government at ease in its concern over the possibility that 
after the war it would find itself alone to confront a much- 
strengthened Soviet Union. 

Saracoglu summoned the two ambassadors on 3 July. 
He explained to them that Turkey would encounter prob- 
lems and difficulties if it severed relations with Germany 
and let them understand that he was expecting them to 
assist Turkey on this matter. He also told them that the 
severance of relations with Germany would strengthen 
and reaffirm the ties of alliance established in 1939 with 
Britain. This should lead to Turkey's being treated as an 
equal partner and allowed to take part in the settlement 
of all international questions when peace was being made. 
The Lend and Lease Programs for Turkey should also 
be resumed. Military equipment, and especially aircraft, 
should be provided to repulse a sudden attack. If Turkey 
was attacked as a result of this decision, Britain should 
guarantee to provide the aid needed for Turkey to defend 
itself. Turkey was also seeking alternative suppliers and 
outlets for the imports and exports that would come to an 
end as a consequence of the severance of trade links with 
Germany. Turkey also wanted the additional financial 
burden imposed by the war to be shared. Saracoglu con- 
cluded that, if these requests could be met, Turkey would 
be prepared to honor its alliance obligations and carry out 
Britain’s request. 

While these contacts were going on bein ie Tur- 
key, Britain, and the U.S, the USSR complained about 
Turkey's foot-dragging. Moscow asserted that it was no 
longer enough for Turkey to break its diplomatic relations 
with Germany and charged Britain with not carrying out 
the decisions reached in Moscow and Tehran to bring 
Turkey into the war. Moscow also complained about Lon- 
don's new offers to Ankara. Stalin wrote to Churchill on 15 
July, accusing the Turkish government of pursuing "eva- 
sive and ambivalent policies toward Germany" and con- 
cluding that it would be best to let Turkey go its own way. 
The letter ended with the phrase "naturally, this will nul- 


lify any Turkish claims to have a say in the settlement of © Ten 
postwar questions" (Churchill, vol. 6, p. 7); Neve ticles e in 
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Britain accepted Turkey's offer on July 23. The govern- 
ment then obtained parliamentary approval and informed 
the Allies that relations with Germany would be severed, 
effective 2 August 1944. In the communication made to 
London, the government also took issue with the British 
description of Turkey's policies as "murky" and "mixed 
up” and expressed the desire to see more appropriate ter- 
minology used in the future. 

In a reply dated 27 July, Britain expressed its gratifi- 
cation in regard to Turkey's decision and declared that it 
viewed this action as confirmation of the Turkish-British 
alliance. Consequently, Britain would consider Turkey to 

, be its ally once again. 

Meanwhile the USSR replied to the Turkish proposal 
to confirm the friendship between the two countries. In a 
chilly tone, the Soviet message drew attention to the fact 
that Ankara had resisted the calls made since November 
1943 for Turkey to enter the war in order to shorten the 
conflict. At this date, the Turkish proposal to exchange 
letters to confirm the friendship between the two coun- 
tries would be useless, because it would not have the effect 
ofshortening the conflict. 

Furthermore, when the USSR found out that Turkey's 
decision to sever relations was made not in order to please 
the Soviets but at the request pf Britain and the U.S,, its 
resentment grew, From then oi], the USSR lost all interest 
in getting Turkey into the war.İln a note delivered to the 
U.S. by the Soviet ambassador İn Washington on 22 June, 
the Soviet view was explained in the following terms: the 
guestion of Turkey's entering the war had been delayed 
for too long by protracted negotiations and half-hearted 
measures, İn the present circumstances, the matter had 
ceased to carry any importance. Turkey should be pressed 
no further and left to its own devices. 

As Turkey moved toward declaring war, the USSR 
was eagerto appear uninterested in Ankara's actions. Mos- 
cow was keen to avoid any commitment to reward 'Turkey 
for its decision. It was also seeking to use the British de- 
marches made without obtaining prior Russian approval 
as a pretext for evading its own commitments made at 
the Tehran and Moscow conferences to act in concert 
with Britain and the U.S. when dealing with Turkey. AII 
of this can be taken as laying the groundwork for the So- 
viet demands that would be made on Turkey at the end of 
the war. 

Turkey had indicated that breaking relations with 
Germany on 2 August would be a step toward an eventual 
declaration of war. But no request came from the Allies for 
such a step to be taken. In fact the British ambassador told 


Saracoğlu that “it was now too late for Turkey's belliger- 
ency to make any difference” It could be said that Britain 
and the U.S. had also lost interest in Turkey's becoming 
involved in the war. 

Ankara would have welcomed this loss of interest ear- 
lier in the war. In the circumstances of1944, however, it was 
a cause for much alarm. Ankara could see the hardening of 
the Soviet position as the end of the war approached and 
was uncomfortable with the notion that Britain and the 
U.S. no longer needed Turkey. Against this background, 
the entry of Soviet forces into Romania and Bulgaria in 
the summer of 1944 created anxiety, while the British 
landing in Greece in the autumn of that year brought re- 
lief. This was perceived as restoring some sort of balance 
in the Balkans. With these considerations in mind, Turkey 
wanted to establish close cooperation with Greece in the 
postwar period. Accordingly, Ankara informed Greece in 
November 194.4 that it had absolutely no claims over the 
Dodecanese Islands (Armaoğlu, p. 174). 

At this stage, Turkey regarded the October 1939 alli- 
ance as its only source of assurance in the face of its grow- 
ing anxiety over the USSR$ hostile behavior. Churchill's 
visit to Moscow on 9 October 1944 and the reports fil- 
tering out increased this anxiety even further. By now 
Churchill felt that Turkey’s decision in respect to the war 
would not have any discernible effect on either the course 
or the length of the war. He was therefore in a more re- 
ceptive mood for possible demands by Stalin regarding 
changes in the Montreux Convention in the framework of 
postwar arrangements (OTDP, p. 192). As a matter of fact, 
at the meeting with Stalin at which they agreed on the 
percentages of their respective zones of influence after the 
war, Churchill accepted in principle the Soviet demand to 
have the Montreux Convention amended. He requested 
that the detailed Soviet proposals be submitted to the Al- 
lies for their consideration. This was what triggered the 
Straits crisis at the end of the war. 

"Turkey's hitherto successful policy of staying out of 
the war was now turning into a liability as the war drew 
to an end. As Churchill was dividing up the Balkans with 
Stalin, he indicated his special interest in Greece but said 
nothing about Turkey (Churchill, vol. 6, pp. 198-99, 204, 
and 211), In these circumstances Turkey's postwar foreign- 
policy concerns would be largely determined by Soviet 
demands for amendments to the Montreux Convention 
and the reaction of Britain and the U.S. to these demands. 
As agreed between Churchill and Stalin, this issue would 
be on the agenda of both the Yalta and Potsdam confer- 
ences. 








Even before the war ended, however, there were signs 
of discord among the Allies. As indicated above, having 
failed in its attempt to get Turkey in the war, the USSR 
was now pursuing a policy of leaving Turkey isolated so 
that it could negotiate changes in the Montreux Conven- 
tion with the Allies rather than directly with Turkey. At 
this point the U.S. and Britain wanted Turkey to sever 
diplomatic relations with Japan. The U.S. signed a Lend 
and Lease Agreement with Turkey. These were signs of a 
divergence in the policies of the U.S. and Britain on the 
one hand and the USSR on the other, 


The Yalta Conference 

By early 1945 it was clear that the Axis powers were ap- 
proaching their final defeat. It was now becoming neces- 
sary to determine the shape of Europe after the war. On 
4-11 February 1945 Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill came 
together at Yalta in the Crimea (USSR) to take up these 
questions and also discuss the issues of direct interest to 
Turkey. 

Turkey was on the agenda on 10 February when 
Stalin raised the issue of the Straits and the status of the 
Montreux Convention. Stalin believed that the conven- 
tion dated from a time when the Western states were not 
all that well disposed toward the USSR. 'Ihe convention 
was a product of the defunct LoN system and did not cor- 
respond to the new era. It was time to change it. Stalin 
objected to Turkey's right to close the Straits not only 
in time of war but also when there was a threat of immi- 
nent danger of war. Stalin wanted a regime of free passage 
through the Straits. He wanted a new arrangement for the 
Straits that would safeguard Turkey's legitimate interests, 
but clearly it was out of the question to allow Turkey "to 
establish a stranglehold” (Gürün 1983, p. 137) over the So- 
viet Union, Roosevelt and Churchill were favorably dis- 
posed toward the Soviet position. It was decided that the 
Soviet proposals regarding the Straits would be submitted 
to the forthcoming meeting ofthe foreign ministers ofthe 
three countries. 

Another important decision reached at Yalta dealt 
with the issue of the San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations, which was due to be convened at the 
end of April. It was decided that only those countries that 
were in a state of war with Germany and Japan on 1 March 
1945 would be invited to attend the conference as found- 
ing members ofthe new organization. Turkey had already 
broken all commercial and diplomatic relations with 
Japan before the Yalta Conference on January 6. Now it 
declared war on both Germany and Japan, effective Feb- 
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ruary 23. This was done to secure an invitation for Turkey 
to attend the UN conference as a founding member. 


The Molotov-Sarper Meeting and 

the Soviet Note of 19 March 1945 

Turkey’s actions did not satisfy the USSR. Seven weeks 
before the end ofthe warin Europe, on19 March 1945, Mo- . 
lotov summoned Turkish ambassador Selim Sarper to his 
office and handed him anote. Turkey was being informed 
that the Treaty of Friendship and Neutrality (Nonaggres- 
sion) of 17 Decemb er 1925, which had been the basis of | 
Turkish-Soviet relations for twenty years, would not be 
extended: radical changes had taken place during World 
War II; therefore the treaty was being denounced in ac- 
cordance with thé terms of the protocol dated 7 Novem- 
ber 1935. What Turkey had been dreading throughout: the 
war years had now come to pass. 

Germany surrendered on 7 May and Japan on 14 Au- 
gust. World War II had come to an end, and Turkey had 
succeeded in avoiding the ravages of this terrible conflict 
without having fired a single shot. Now it had to strive to 
survive in a transformed environment where the balance 
of power in Eastern Europe had shifted dangerously in 
favor of the USSR after Germany's defeat. True, Turkey 
had been spared from the presence of Soviet troops on its 
territory either as occupiers or as liberators. But Turkey 
was now confronted with a different kind of Soviet threat. 

On 4 April 'Turkey replied to the Soviet note of 19 
March and inquired about the Soviet proposals. Turkey 
also proposed the conclusion of a new pact. No reply 
came from Moscow until June. Molotov invited Sarper to 
the ministry on 7 June and informed him that to renew 
the treaty between the two countries it would be neces- 
sary to settle certain outstanding questions: (1) the revi- 
sion of Turkey's frontier with the USSR (the ceding ofthe 
region of Kars and Ardahan); (2) the granting of bases to 
the USSR in the Straits to ensure the joint defense of the 
waterway; and (3) the revision of the Montreux Conven- 
tion (Box 3-6). All of these points had been put forward 
by the USSR in 1940 in the course of its negotiations with 
Germany. This was the price demanded by Moscow for 
joining the Axis. It was clear that the Soviet demands 
in connection with Turkey had remained unchanged 
throughout the war. 

During the war years Ankara had been receiving sig- 
nals regarding Soviet demands. With the denunciation of 
the 1925 treàty, the Turkish government was thoroughly 
alarmed and placed in a difficult situation (examined in 
detail in "Relations with the USSR” in Section 4). Until _ 
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Box 3-6. The Molotov-Sarper Meeting of 7 June 1945 


Selim Sarper had a two-hour meeting with Molotov on 7 June 
1945. His report to Ankara contains the following exchange: 


Molotov: Before we conclude a new alliance agreement, we rnust 
resolve all of the outstanding questions between our countries. 
| will now enumerate these questions. The 1921 treaty, which 
brought about some territorial changes, was concluded at a time 
when the Soviet state was in a weak condition. Our first s must 
be to correct this. 

Sarper: Are you referring to changes to be made in Tute 5 east 
ern frontiers? ie 

Molotov: Yes, | am referring to righting past' wrongs. - 

Sarper: The 1921 treaty was not imposed on the Soviets by force. In 
regard to the search for past wrongs that need cofrection, this can 
be done by scrutinizing the bilateral relations of the two countries. 


over the centuries, but such a search can yield no positive results. -.. 


In any case, | dà not consider the outcome of thé 1921 treaty to 
be a historic wrong but rather the correction ofa ‘past injustice. It 
was Lenin himself who detected a wrong and decided to correct it: 
Molotov: An unfair treaty signed between the Soviets and Poland 


in 1921 has been rectified by Poland. Âs a result of this, it has. be: B 
come póssible to establish a lang tert meds between Poland ; 





-ärid the Soviet Union. 
 Sarper...: 
course to the public, Furthermore, | could not convey such a mes- 
sage to my government. Finally, | personally cannot justify what 


then Turkey had been successful in preventing either Ger- 
man or Soviet soldiers from setting foot in Turkey under 
any pretext. But in the immediate postwar period Turkey’s 
relations with Britain and the U.S. were still not estab- 
lished on a firm basis. Nor was there a full accord among 
the Allies about the postwar arrangements. In these cir- 
cumstances İnönü and the government were concerned 
that Turkey was on its own in confronting the USSR. 

When initial Soviet demands were firmly rejected 
by Turkish leaders, Turkey came under intense pressure 
from the Soviet Union from the middle of 1945 onward. 
As Molotov communicated the Soviet demands once 
again to Sarper on 18 June, any hope of replacing the 1925 
treaty between Turkey and the USSR with another com- 
pact came to an end. 

As will be seen in Section 4 (in “Relations with the 
USA and NATO”), in the period from 1945 to 1960 Tur- 
key sought to draw the U.S. closer to counter the USSR. 
In the period leading up to the Potsdam Conference, 
Ankara also sought to align the U.S. position in regard to 
the Straits with Turkey’s own position. Although various 
problems were cropping up between Britain/the U.S. and 
the Soviets, however, the former still entertained hopes of 
maintaining harmonious relations with the USSR in the 
postwar years. They were therefore reluctant to confront 


„Moscow openly on the issue of the Straits. Unlike other 
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' will. But we must be sure that'the Straits are properly defended. " 
© Sarper: If Turkey's defense inadequacies lead y you to the conclusion 


“Sarper: i implied nothing of the sort. 
“ sion of the Montreux Convention’ bs to the negotiations for x 
Sarper: . 
© we exercise our sovereign rights, contractual obli 


; dot not seek à anyone? 5 Permission, 


First of all, Ro Turkish government ı soa slain sich: a 


you are saying to myself... There is no way that your request can 
be met... lam therefore asking you to set this matter aside. 
Molotov: Let us now pass to another subject... In the course of 
this war we have suffered griévous losses. Even duririg « our darkest. 
hours, we had to worry ‘about our Security in the Black: Sea. “We ©. 
may have been mistaken in our concerns, and in ‘the final analysis : 
Turkey's policies and actions did not create any difficulties for Us. 
However, the fate of 200 million” people is ultimately dependent J 
on Turkey's goodwill... We have no doubts about Turkey's góod-.: 











that bases must be granted in the Straits tothe USSR,: 
right away ‘that this is out of the güestion. Venet 
Molotov: You appear not to want to ‘provide bases in “time of 
peace, Could you consider doing so in time of War? uS 





let me te say i 

















Molotov: it will be useful to ‘conduct ihe negotiations for the n 


a treaty of alliance... 





İdo not consider it je any use 2 to dis thi 





European states, Turkey's wartime policies would place it 
in a precarious position on tbe issue of zones of influence 
in the postwar era. 


Turkey at the End of the War 

The big three Allied leaders met in Potsdam from 17 July 
to 2 August 1945 to consider developments in Europe and 
the pursuit ofthe war in the Pacific theater. At the meeting 
Stalin tried to get the Allies to agree that the issue of the 
Straits was a private matter between the USSR and Turkey 
and made his demands on the Turkish Straits known to 
other Allied leaders. He also asked for a base in Alexand- 
roupolis (Dedeağaç) on Greece's Aegean coast. This re- 
vealed very clearly the Soviet ambition to gain control of 
the Straits. 

When the conference came to an end, the Allies had 
agreed in principle to revise the Montreux Straits Conven- 
tion. They would submit their views to the Turkish govern- 
ment. On 8 August 1946 the USSR submitted its tentative 
proposals regarding the Straits to the Turkish government 
without prior consultation with its allies. After this, differ- 
ent interpretations of the agreement reached at Potsdam 
between the U.S./Britain and the USSR emerged, which 
brought the U.S.-British positions closer to Turkey's. In 
February 1946 Britain informed Turkey that it considered 
the Tripartite Alliance of 1939 still binding and, as a con- 


sequence, would come to Turkey's aid in the event of an 
attack. Subsequently, on s April 1946, the U.S. battleship 
Missouri anchored in the harbor of İstanbul, bringing the 
body of the former Turkish ambassador in Washington, 
Münir Ertegün, who had died at his post before the end 
ofthe war. This was an unusual gesture, going well beyond 
the customary courtesies shown to a deceased envoy. 
These events signified that Turkey's wartime isolation 
was coming to an end. When the Soviet note of 8 August 
and another note dated 22 August renewing Soviet claims 
reached Ankara, the USSR’s demands were rejected, this 
time with full British and American backing. The Soviet 
demands were formally submitted one last time on 24 
September, without, however, being pursued further, 

During the war years Turkey's policy had been to steer 
away from adventurism, not to become overly bound to 
any one side, and thus to keep out of the war for as long as 
possible. ‘The leaders in ‘Ankara were aware that Turkey's 
capacity and means were not sufficient to ensure the 
country’s integrity. That is why they tried to keep the bel- 
ligerents at arm’s length by maintaining cooperation with 
both sides as necessary. ‘The leaders were convinced that 
the Western Allies were in a position to ensure Turkey's 
long-term security, so they pursued policies that would 
bring about closer relations with these countries without, 
however, compromising Turkey’s sovereignty. These poli- 
cies were implemented in the war years without confront- 
ing the USSR. Early in the war the Italian threat appeared 
to be paramount, but maintaining friendly relations with 
Germany made it possible to neutralize this threat. ‘The 
intensive economic relations with Germany were bal- 
anced by developing the economic relations with Brit- 
ain. But the anxiety felt about the intentions of the bigger 
northern neighbor weighed upon the Turkish leaders all 
through the war. 

This explains why the main objective of Turkish for- 
eign policy during the war was to secure Allied guarantees 
that would ensure Turkey’s safety without appearing to 
be anti-USSR. Turkey pursued a pro-Allied policy on the 
basis of its alliance with Britain and France while seeking 
to follow a balanced policy toward Germany. Apart from 
the period from November 1940 to June 1941, Ankara 
never felt particularly threatened by Germany. The main 
source of apprehension after June 1941 was not the pos- 
sibility of German occupation but rather the possibility 
of being liberated from occupation by the USSR. In fact 


the threat that awaited Turkey after the war was precisely . 


the threat that Turkey had been able to avert during the 
war, which was to be confronted, all alone, with a north- 
ern neighbor whose appetite had become voracious as a 
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result of the new international environment. This threat 
was to be the defining feature of Turkey's domestic and in- 
ternational policies after World War II. Ankara would now 


try to counter the perceived Soviet threat by courting U.S. 


support. This course would not be questioned until 1960. 
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Table 4-1. The Administration of the Period 1945-1960 


——— —————————————————————————————M——————————————— M 


PRESIDENTS 


M. İsmet İnönü 
(11 Nov. 1938- 
22 May 1950) 


Celal Bayar 
(22 May 1950- 
27 May 1960) 


GOVERNMENTS 





2nd Şükrü Saraçoğlu Government 
CHP (9 Mar. 1943-7 Aug. 1946) 


Recep Peker Government CHP 
(7 Aug. 1946-10 Sept. 1947) 


1st Hasan Saka Government CHP 
(10 Sept, 1947-10 June 1948) 


2nd Hasan Saka Government CHP 
(10 June 1948-16 Jan. 1949) 


Semsettin Günaltay Government 
CHP (16 Jan. 1949—22 May 1950) 


ist Adnan Menderes Government DP 
(22 May 1950-9 Mar. 1951) 


2nd Menderes Government DP 
(9 Mar. 1951-17 May 1954) 


3rd Menderes Government DP 
(17 May 1954-9 Dec. 1955) 


4th Menderes Government DP 
(9 Dec. 1955-25 Nov. 1957) 


5th Menderes Government DP 
(25 Nov. 1957-27 May 1960) 


MINISTERS OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Hasan Saka 
(13 Sept. 1944- 
10 Sept, 1947) 


Necmettin Sadak 
(10 Sept. 1947- 
22 May 1950) 


Fuat Köprülü 
(22 May 1950- 
20 June 1956) 


Fatin Rüştü Zorlu 
(25 Oct. 1957- 
27 May 1960) 


SECRETARİES-GENERAL 
OFMFA 


Cevat Açıkalın 
(16 Aug. 1943-15 Oct. 1945) 


Feridun Cemal Erkin 
(15 Oct. 1945-28 June 1947) 


Fuat Carum 
(25 Aug. 1947-16 July 1949) 


Faik Zihni Akdur 
(16 July 1949-12 Oct. 1952) 


Muharrem Nuri Birgi 
(7 Nov, 1952-2 Apr. 1957) 


Melih Esenbel 
(2 Apr. 1957—12 Mar, 1960) 





CHP (Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi): Republican People's Party. 
DP (Demokrat Parti): Democratic Party. 


(Table by Atay Akdevelioğlu) 





Appraisal of the Period. 


I... THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT AND DYNAMICS 

` Significant changes occurred in Europe as well as in the 
international system in the years following World War II. 

The Western world had become divided between 
the democracies and the Fascists following World War I. 
'[hen came the U.S. and USSR to compete with Burope. 
At the end of World War II, Europe had lost its dominat- 
ing position. The world was no longer Eurocentric, and 
Europe was now just another region ofthe globe. 


A. A Bipolar System 
The international system had been completely trans- 
formed politically, militarily, and economically, 

1. Politically: the most universal of international or- 
ganizations, the United Nations (UN), was established in 
1945. But its universality was reflected only in the General 
Assembly. The Security Council was under the control of 
the veto-wielding big five and reflected the power balance 
of the period. 'Ihe U.S. predominated in the General As- 
sembly, which upset the balance of the UN in America's 
favor. 

2. Militarily: the defeat of the Nazis and Fascists in 
Europe was not the work of Western Europe but of the 
U.S. and the USSR. As a result, other countries tended to 
cluster around these two powers. The "bipolar system" 
that emerged from this clustering was the main feature of 
world politics for twenty years. This was the period ofthe 
Cold War, which started after 1946 and reached its peak in 
the mid-1950s (see Box 4-4 below). 

3. Economically: both because of its geographic ex- 
tent and because the capitalist system was the only work- 
able system on a global scale, one side had a clear supe- 
riority over the other in this bipolar system. Even before 
the war ended, the U.S. had scored a coup by convening 
a conference at Bretton Woods in New Hampshire. ‘The 
conference was to adopt the system proposed by the U.S. 
to regulate and manage the world economy. 





“The Bretton Woods institutions—the International 


. Monetary Fund (IME) and the World Bank (WB)—have 
the function of overseeing the management of the global 


economy under the control of the major capitalist coun- 


tries (Boxes 4-1 and 4-2). "Ihe purpose of the IMF is to 
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oversee the timely repayment of loans, while the purpose 
of the WB is to ensure "structural adjustments" that will 
allow the members to build an economic system that is in 
tune with the international capitalist economy. The Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which came 
into effect in 1947 but was only institutionalized much 
later, was designed to secure the liberalization of interna- 
tional trade. 

The Bretton Woods system made the U&. the un- 
contested leader of the global economy until 4071. It re- 
covered this position of leadership in the 1980. The U.S. 
then led in the institutionalization of GATT in 1995, when 
the World Trade Organization (WTO) was established. It 
was in the WTO that the U.S, sought to set up the Multi- 
lateral Agreement on Investments, the “basic charter of 
globalization” (see Box 7-4 in Section 7). 


B. The Eastern Bloc 
Russia had been overrun by France in 1812 and by Ger- 
many twice within a period of thirty years. These invasions 
had come from Eastern Europe. Furthermore, Russia had 
experienced the intervention of the West in its civil war af- 
ter 1917 and had also witnessed how the second front had 
been delayed in World War II, presumably to wear down 
the Soviet Union. In the light of this experience, it is no 
wonder that Russia wanted a buffer zone between itself 
and Western Europe to ensure its security. This buffer 
zone was to be Eastern Europe. «© 

Contrary to what has been written; the Communist 
regimes established after the war in Eastern Europe were 
not the work of the USSR. ‘These regimes were set up by 
local Communists. When the aristocracy and the bour- 
geoisie of these countries fled i in a the x war or collaborated 
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Box 4-1. The International Monetary Fund 

The international Monetary Fund (IMF) is one of the specialized 
agencies of the UN. Its main function is to prevent international 
trade from being affected by balance of payments difficulties. It 


also seeks to check inflation in the international field. The IMF car- : 


ries out its function by allowing countries experiencing balance of 
payments problems to borrow from it to cover their deficits. - 

The IMF came into being in 1946. Its resources cönsist of the 
quotas contributed by member states as well às its ‘Borrowings. 
Members’ quotas reflect their share of international trade and 


are revised every five years. The size of a member's quota deter- 
mines the number of its votes as well as the amount it can borrow i 


from the IMF. Members sign an agreement with the IMF when 


their borrowings exceed half of their quotas. When à member Ex: 
. perierices temporary balance of payments difficulties; it: signs a 
standby agreement and submits a letter of intent that lays out the" - 


economic policy recommended by the IMF. This allows the. IMF to 
‘monitor its economic policies and performance, “© “© 
“ A$a rule, these loans are short-term (three to five. years) and 





. thé rate of interest is below the inarket rate: In other words, these. 
loans are-not designed to support the ‘development efforts ‘of de: 
veloping countries, because they cannot remedy: structural prob-: =. 
lems. Consequently, itis not right to criticize the IMF for riot doing ` 


*: what it İs not intended to do. : 


auo. But developing countries must borrow bm eveloped COU; To 
— tries. of international ` markets to ‘improve their economies: But °°” 


since the 1974 oil crisis, intertiational Danke have been reluctant 


with the Nazis, it was the Communists who led the 
struggle against the occupiers. When the Nazis were 
evicted, the Communists were able to get elected, joined 
the governments of their countries, and, from that posi- 
tion, eliminated the other parties. It was only after 1948 
that the USSR turned the Eastern European countries 
into satellites. Stalin feared that the local Communists 
might remove their countries from Russia's orbit the way 
Josip Broz Tito had done, so he replaced them with of- 
ficials who were totally subservient to Moscow (Sander 
1993, pp. 208-11). The Cominform (Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau) was set up in 1947 to ensure the ideologi- 
cal alignment of these countries with Moscow. With the 
establishment of COMECON (the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance) in 1949, the system was completed. 
The Eastern Bloc had been consolidated, and the USSR's 
security belt was now in place. 

While the USSR completed its security arrange- 
ments, the nations of the Western world, and especially 
the USSRS neighbors, naturally started worrying about 
their own security. Where the Soviet security concerns 
ended and where Soviet expansionism began became a 
very contentious issue. 

In the meantime (as we shall see below) the U.S. had 
started taking economic initiatives even before the end of 
the war. With the military pacts established after the war, 


* new role that.was not assighed to itat its inception. ` 


^ valuation as part of its "magic recipe.” ” This ensures that’ exports a 
. grow and internal demand is contained. To curb inflation; publi 3 


' concern of the IMF is to ensure “repayment of loans and #6 pre A 


. Süres, such as growing disparity | in incomes; is the member's 
2 ternal problérn.: i 





to provide loans to countries that do not have the IMF's “green 
light" Without a sound balance of payments, repayment of loans 
becomes difficult; countries must adhere to the discipline imposed : 
by the IME As a result, the IMF hâs gradually turned into an insur- ~ 
ance system for the repayment of loahs to developed countries '. 
that can no longer place a lien on a debtor's revenues the way this .. 
was done in the nineteenth century (the Ottoman Public Debt Was. ~ 
a striking example). Through this practice the IMF has assumed. a. 





To remedy any imbalance, the ` IMF usually. recommends de 








expenditures. have to be reined in and wages frozen: The ‘mal 





vent, a member's difficulties: from spilling över into international ER 
markets. Any internal imbalance resulting from IMF-impased mea 







« At present the main juncion of Je IME i is to ensure the free : 
flow of tráde by securing the observance of the ï hecessary financi 


“> éondítioris and, ia addition, to create ‘the conditions that will all 
borrower countries to service their debts. ; ; 











it assumed the leadership of the western half of Europe. 
The Western Bloc or capitalist bloc was able to extend 
its influence over a major portion of the world, militarily 
through NATO and economically through its economic 
aid programs launched after 1947. 


As would be expected, each outpost that the US 


and its allies established exacerbated the chronic feeling 
of insecurity of the USSR. In this atmosphere, the Cold 
War became self-sustaining, with each action leading to 


a reaction, which in turn led to a further reaction: Also, 


it became harder to discern whether the U.S. presence in 
Europe and the world was serving the purpose of "con- 
taining communism” or protecting U.S. interests. 
‘The rigid bipolar system, with its sharp cleavages, was 
somewhat attenuated by the changes that occurred in the 


USSR after Stalin's death. Molotov's call for a thaw in 1954 çi 


and the advent ofthe principle of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween the two blocs brought about important changes in 
the international climate. This trend was reinforced by the 
emergence of the nonaligned movement, which rejected 
any allegiance to either bloc, These changes created new 
opportunities for the countries within the blocs as well as 
for the smaller, nonaligned countries. 

Nevertheless, especially during the early stages of the 
Cold War, the “Aron paradigm” or model (referred to in 
the Introduction) became operative. It was no longer pos- 
sible for medium powers considered by the bloc’s leader 
to be important from a geostrategic point of view to pur- 
sue an independent foreign policy. Such a course was un- 
feasible and unrealistic. 


c. The Western Bloc 

1. The USA 

Objective 

The main U.S. objective after the war was to make sure 
that the USSR did not overrun Western Europe the way 
it had overrun Eastern Europe. Western Europe was in a 
shattered condition after the war and would need some 
time to recover. As the defense industries shut down and 
unemployment increased, it was essential for the Ameri- 
can economy to capture this potentially rich market as 
quickly as possible. The Soviet threat to Greece and Tur- 
key gave urgency to the American effort and facilitated 
Washington task. 


Methods | 
After the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed in 1823, the 
US. remained aloof from European entanglements. Hav- 
ing now decided to get fully involved in European affairs, 
it employed three methods to reach its objectives. - 

1. Psychological preparation: the American public 
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was used to being focused exclusively on the Western 
Hemisphere. It took a shocking event like the raid on 
Pearl Harbor to get the U.S. into World War II. Nowit was 


necessary to persuade Americans to get involved in Euro- 


pean affairs, from which the U.S. had traditionally stayed 
aloof. For this, it was necessary first to prepare the public 


‘psychologically and second to do this on a global scale. 


: At this point two individuals became prominent. The 
chairman ofthe Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, Arthur 
Vandenberg, although a Republican, supported Demo- 
cratic president Harry Truman and declared that the first 
taskin the Cold War was “to scare the hell out of American 
people” to galvanize their fighting spirit. The fear of the 


‘Soviet Union and of communism had to be turned into a 
- mass psychosis engulfing the U.S. and indeed the whole 
world. ‘The other individual who gained prominence was 


U.S, senator Joseph McCarthy, who caused public alarm 
by claiming that there were 205 Communists in the State 


. Department. At a time when the spread of communism 


in Eastern Europe and China was sowing fear, the sena- 
tor launched investigations that caused many officials to 
lose their jobs, while others found themselves disgraced 
and cast out of society. McCarthyism became a byword 
for the persecution of individuals by labeling them as 


. Communist and for forcing Americans to become com- 


pliant citizens. McCarthy would pursue his campaign for 
five years, until he was finally stopped when he accused 
Republican president Dwight D. Eisenhower of being soft 
on communism. McCarthy ruthlessly questioned his ci- 
vilian and military victims in hearings that were broadcast 
on television for thirty-six consecutive days. McCarthy- 
ism was to spread to other countries, including Turkey, 
where members of the intelligentsia were to lose their jobs 
and university posts. 

2. Military measures: the first U.S. action occurred in 
connection with an urgent issue. On 12 March 1947 Presi- 
dent Truman enunciated the Truman Doctrine, under 
which Greece would receive $300 million in military aid 
and Turkey $100 million. The objective was to counter the 
Soviet threat to these two countries and bring them un- 
der U.S. influence. In this way, the U.S. would also be freed 
from the burden of having to ship U.S. military equipment 
in Europe back to America. 

This was followed by more Bap ense military 
measures. Under the policy of "containment," the Eastern 
Bloc countries were encircled by military pacts under U.S. 
leadership. The most important was NATO, established in 
1949. This was to be followed by the policy of “roll back" 
which meant the liberation of Eastern Europe by driving 
socialism back to the Soviet frontier. The driving spiritbe- 


hind this policy of using force was U.S. secretary of state 
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John Foster Dulles, who became famous for his so-called 
pact-mania, During his tenure, new geographical con- 
cepts would be elaborated to respond to American mili- 
tary needs: the "Inner Crescent” and "Northern Tier" The 
U.S. Air Force's Strategic Air Command (SAC) was estab- 
lished during Dulles's term in office (see Box 4-8 below). 

3. Economic measures: in the year when NATO was 
established, the U.S. Congress enacted the Export Regula- 
tion Law. This law set up a comprehensive trade embargo 
against the socialist bloc. All of the NATO members and 
Japan eventually joined in the embargo. Under this sys- 
tem, U.S. exports to Eastern Europe, which amounted to 
$400 million in 1948, plummeted to $2 million in 1953. 
In the same period, U.S. imports from Eastern Europe 
dwindled from $236 million to $46 million. By 1952 to 
1954 fully half of the products in international trade were 
on the proscribed list (Walter Krause and F. John Mathis, 
“The U.S. Policy Shift of East-West Trade,” Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs 28, no. 1 [1974.]: 26, quoted in Gerger, p. 31; 
G. Adler-Karlsson, Western Economic Warfare, 1947-1967 
(Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 1968], pp. 146-47). 
This led to a major shift to intrabloc trade, and the split in 
the blocs acquired an economic dimension. 

But the main U.S. measure was the Marshall Plan, 
which came into effect in April 1948. This project was 
the e£onomic counterpart of the Truman Doctrine and 
NATO. 

e main feature of the Marshall Plan was that it pro- 
vided'loans on very favorable terms: a low rate of inter- 
est (2.596), a fifteen-year grace period, and repayments 
extending over forty-four years (Gürsel, vol. 2, p. 474). 
Although the terms were attractive, the mechanism for 
disbursing the loans favored U.S. producers and suppliers. 
‘The recipient country indicated its requirements to the 
American aíd mission, which transmitted the requests 
to the Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA) in 
Washington. The required product was procured in the 
U.S. and shipped, as a general rule, on U.S.-flag vessels. 
‘The manner in which the aid would be utilized was deter- 
mined in consultation with the U.S. In this way the U.S. 
was able to influence the economic policies of the recipi- 
ent states, The local currency counterpart of the loan was 
deposited in a special U.S. account in the central bank of 
the recipient state. These counterpart funds were spent 
with U.S. approval, which gave Washington a second 
lever to influence the policies of the recipients (Avcioglu, 
p.272). 

The Marshall Plan had three objectives. The first 


was to secure the restoration of the economies of West- 


ern Europe and allow them to resume their place in the 
international trading system. The second was to control 
the economies of the recipient countries (the USSR and 
its Eastern European partners refused to take part in the 
project). The third was to stimulate the U.S. economy by 
securing new markets for its products. All of these objec- 
tives were successfully achieved. 

To sum up, by employing these methods the U.S. 
was able to establish a new world order, known as the Pax 
Americana. In the political and military spheres, it was 
launched by the Truman Doctrine, followed by NATO. In 
the economic sphere, it began with the Marshall Plan, fol- 
lowed by dollarloans. Countries not yet fully in the capital- 
ist stage of development were given structural-adjustment 
recommendations. All of this turned the U.S. into a global 
hegemon (see Box Intro-3 in the Introduction). 


2. Western Europe 

Western Europe was heir to a deeply rooted civilization 
and along industrial tradition. It also had a large reservoir 
of skilled labor. Thanks to the Marshall Plan, it was able 
to recover in a relatively short time, to become a valuable 
economic partner ofthe U.S. 

Two other factors explain Western Europe's rapid 
recovery (Kuruç, pp. 27-28). The first factor was that the 
nineteenth-century order had changed fundamentally, 
and Western Europe was aware of this change. 'Ihe West- 
ern European nation-state of the second half of the twen- 
tieth century was to be established on the basis of new 
institutions, above all, the welfare state. Western Europe 
understood that without this the nation-state could not 
gain legitimacy and continue. This applied to both the 
winners and tbe losers of the war. 

‘The second factor was that Europe perceived that the 
nation-state could survive only if it became involved in 
cooperation on a continental scale. European integration 
was a concept designed to secure the continuation of the 
nation-state within a wider union. 

At the end of World War II, Turkey was faced with 
this international environment and the U.S. and European 
models. 


i. THE DOMESTIC 

ENVIRONMENT AND DYNAMICS 
Even though Turkey's economic, political, social, and psy- 
chological condition after the war presented an integrated 
picture, we shall examine these under two beadings: eco- 
nomic and political, 


A. The Economy 
When we examine Uluğbay 5 table (Table 4 4-2; see Box 2-1 
in Section 2), the following features stand out. 

1. The foreign trade balance, which was in surplus ev- 
ery year during the 1930s (1938 being the exception), regis- 
tered a deficit of $21.3 million for the first time in 1947. This 
deficit increased progressively until 1960, when it reached 

- $147.5 million. © 

2. The ratio of foreign trade to GNP increased rapidly 
until 1952 and remained high until 1954. From then on it 
started to fall (this aspect is examined in detail below). 

3. Turkey’s foreign indebtedness until 1957 as re- 
flected in the table understates the actual amount, because 
the accounting was never conducted properly. When Tur- 
key applied to the IMF in 1958 for a rescheduling of its for- 
eign debts, the IMF compiled Turkey's foreign debts and 
came up with the true picture for the first time, As shown 
in the table, the cumulative debt (starting from the begin- 
ning of the period) exceeded $1 billion. This represented 
more than a 7.5-fold increase in the total debt since 1945. 
That made it very difficult for Turkey to obtain new loans. 


Unrestricted Exposure to 

the Outside World (1946-1953) 

At the end pf the war, the economy was abruptly opened 
wide to thk outside, which led Turkey into difficulties. 
his was the result of the Marshall Plan, which Turkey 
joined with great enthusiasm. (Turkey originally was not 
due to receive any loans under the plan, but Ankara fought 
successfully to reverse this decision.) The main goal of the 
Marshall Plan was to integrate Western Europe into the 
global trading system while allowing Turkey to become 
the supplier of foodstuffs and raw materials to Western 
Europe. 

Starting in 1946, various American reports on Tur- 
key appeared. One of these was written by M.W. Thorn- 
burg and entitled “Turkey—An Economic Appraisal” He 
recommended the dismantling of statism, the sale of the 
Karabük Iron and Steelworks, the manufacture of metal 
. ploughshares and hand tools rather than locomotives, 
and the abandonment of plans to set up chemical fertilizer 
factories. Thornburg also recommended the adoption of 
legislation encouraging foreign investments and granting 
such investments equal treatment with local businesses. 
He underlined that this was not a return to the capitula- 
tions, because foreign businesses were not seeking special 
privileges but only equal treatment. “Thornburg favored 
a wider distribution of American books and magazines 
in Turkey. He was seen as a great friend of Turkey by the 
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local press and notably by the newspaper Vatan. Another 
one of these reports was written by James M. Barker, who 
had led a World Bank team to Turkey. Barker was more 
moderate in tone than Thornburg, He recommended that 
industry be given a lower priority and that comprehensive 
planning be abandoned. His emphasis was on agriculture 


_and the production of raw materials, Barker also favored 


lowering the rate of growth to keep inflation under con- 


trol (Avcıoğlu, pp. 270-72). 


Many years later, Süleyman Demirel, das could 
hardly be described as anti-American, was to make the fol- 
lowing statement: "Ihe West was never comfortable with 
Turkey's industrialization. This was the approach of the 
Barker report as well as others, where the emphasis was 
always on agticulture and light industry. But Turkey dis- 
regarded these recommendations in the 1950s, 1960s, and 
19708 and pressed forward with its industrialization. True, 
we are still in the early phases of this process, but if we had 
heeded their reports, Turkey would have no proper indus- 
try today” (Yetkin, p. 113). Mithat Perin, a deputy of the 
Democratic Party (DP), recalled that F.R. Zorlu walked 
out of a meeting he was attending in Germany when the 
Germans refused to consider the construction of refiner- 
ies and iron and steelworks in Turkey (Yetkin, p. 51). 

The implementation of the Marshall Plan, starting in 
1948, progressed in this direction. Turkish analyses in the 
late 1960s usually defined the aim of the plan as transform- 
ing the country into “the greengrocer of Europe.’ 

Thanks to Marshall Plan loans, vast sums were in- 
vested in agriculture. Prime Minister Menderes was al- 
ways keen to gain the votes of peasants. New land was 
being brought under cultivation. The number of farm 
tractors grew from. 1,000 in 1945 to 40,000 in 1955. The 
building of new railroads was halted while construction 
machinery was imported to undertake the building of 
roads and harbors. These would have a dual purpose: to 
allow the country to export its products and to supply the 
military bases that the U.S. was then constructing in Tur- 
key. Industrialization no longer had priority. 

‘The result of these policies was a big jump in agri- 
cultural production. New lands had been opened up to 
agriculture, while mechanization, increased use of fertil- 
izers, and favorable weather conditions had all helped. 
The transportation, storage, and export of crops was now 
much easier than before, and the Korean War in 1950 led 
to increased demand for Turkey’s products, especially 
cotton. The Democratic Party government had also uti- 
lized monetary reserves in the amount of $2.45 million ac- 
cumulated by the previous CHP governments. Marshall 
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Plan loans helped flood the market with imported goods. 
Money earned through the black market and profiteering 
during the war years was now being directed to invest- 
ments. Per capita income soared by 2896 from 1950 to 1953. 
Table 4-2 also shows that exports grew rapidly after 
1950 and increased by a factor of 17 between 1949 and 
1953. In the 1954 election, the Democratic Party was able 
to increase its share of the votes, and as a result the pro- 
portion of its deputies in parliament grew from 8696 to 
9396. The traditional support that the DP and its political 
heirs (the Justice Party, the True Path Party, etc.) enjoyed 
in rural areas and among those with a rural background is 


based on the fact that peasants were able to earn a decent . 


income for the first time during this period. 


The Consequences of Unrestrained Extravagance 


There was a serious deterioration in the economy after 


1954. This was not just due to bad weather, the ending of 
the Korean War, and the restoration of agricultural pro- 
duction in Europe. The real reason was that the Turkish 
economy was being managed without any heed to plan- 
ning or programming. Money was being printed and 
spent without control, causing inflation to climb. The in- 
crease in imports and agricultural subsidies was leading to 
deficits in the trade balance and the budget. The rate of 
inflation, at 0.8% in 1952, had climbed to 11% in 1954, 16.896 
in 1956, and 18.796 in 1957. That is why the increase in the 
GNP in both dollars and Turkish liras (TL) was illusory. 
‘The increase in TL terms was due to inflation, while the 
increase in dollar terms was due to the fixed parity. 

Actually, the reason for the rapid deterioration of 
the economy within a period of just three years can be 
traced back to earlier periods. ‘Ihe Recep Peker govern- 
ment had devalued the currency on 7 September 1946 to 
secure Turkey's membership in the IMF, The Turkish lira 
was devalued from 1.28 to the dollar to 2.80. Trade was 
liberalized, as demanded by the U.S. In 1947, the year fol- 
lowing the devaluation, exports increased by $8.7 million 
while imports rose by $125.8 million. This was a period of 
plenty, and the excess production was used not for invest- 
ments but for imports and subsequently to cover deficits. 
Since the Marshall Plan did not favor industrialization, 
Turkey's imports did not include capital goods that could 
have contributed to future production gains. To cite an 
example, the automobiles that would use the new roads 
under construction would require further imports, espe- 
cially of fuel to run them. l 


The Economy's Dependency on Foreign Resources 
The economy gradually started becoming overly depen- 
dent on foreign countries, who were counseling liberal- 
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ization and emphasizing agriculture. As a matter of fact, 
the foreign trade to GNP ratio went from 9.77% in 1946 to 
19.21% in 1952. Imports were growing faster than exports. 
While exports grew by $148 million, the corresponding 
figure for imports was $437 million. 

After 1952 there was a rapid decline in the ratio of for- 
eign trade to GNP. But this decline was not because the 


- Turkish economy was becoming less dependent on for- 
eign resources. On the contrary, agricultural production 


was falling at a time when foreign loans could no longer 
be obtained. ‘This situation was strangling foreign trade. 


There was a continuous and sharp decline of both imports 
(from 1952 to 1959) and exports (from 1953 to 1958); after- 
“ward these two items started to recover but never reached 
i the 1953 level during this period. 


Another reason for the decline was the overvaluation 


l of the Turkish currency. The official value of the lira was _ 


108% higher than its real value (Sönmez 2001, p. 94). As 
explained earlier, the steadily increasing GNP was not ris- 
ing all that much in real terms, The increased GNP seen in 
the statistics was due to inflation, while the increased dol- 
lar value of foreign trade was because the official price of 
the dollar was kept artificially low. In other words, in real 
terms the GNP was not increasing, while foreign trade 
was declining, 


An Unsatisfactory Model for Borrowing: 1958 
Turkey's poor economic condition led it to seek new for- 
eign loans. In 1952 Turkey had drawn $355 million from 
the IMF and its foreign debt to GNP ratio was at the ac- 
ceptable level of 7.42%. But in the period from 1950 to 1954 
there was excessive printing of money, and the economy 
suffered from the debilitating effect of liberalization. The 
reserves accumulated over the years by CHP governments 
had been exhausted in less than two years. The shortage of 
inputs and drought had also reduced agricultural produc- 
tion. The economy was face to face with a crisis, and rela- 
tions with the IMF came under severe strain. In 1954 the 
IMF recommended a devaluation to relieve inflationary 
pressures and eliminate the deficit in foreign accounts. In 
a year when he was facing an election, Menderes rejected 
the IMF’s recommendation and maintained the previous 
course even after the election. By 1957 Turkey was insol- 
vent. The saying started circulating that “Turkey could 
not even afford to importa single horseshoe nail” (Gürsel, 
vol. 2, pp. 495-96). 

The government eventually submitted its first letter 
of intent to the IMF on 4 August 1958, accepting a sub- 
stantial devaluation of the Turkish lira. In 1956 the gov- 
ernment had refused to devalue the lira from 2.80 TL to 
the dollar to 6. Now it was devaluing the lira to the level 
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of 9 TL to the dollar. At the same time, it negotiated the 
rescheduling of debts amounting to $600 million and re- 
ceived $250 million in new loans. Instead of implement- 
ing the new rate of exchange in all transactions, however, 
the government applied a tax of 6.20 TL to the old rate in 
a good number of transactions. This is why the exchange 
rate appears as 2.80 in Table 4-2 for 1958 and 1959 and the 
calculations are based on this rate. After the May 1960 
military coup, the tax on foreign exchange was annulled 
and the exchange rate fixed at TL 9. The exchange rate in 
Table 4-2 for 1960 appears as TL 4.73 as an annual average 
for the purpose of converting GNP to dollars. In compli- 
ance with the letter of intent, the government brought the 
‘printing of money under control, raised the prices of the 
products of state economic enterprises, promised to bal- 
ance the budget, and introduced tax increases. 

‘These measures eventually came to be known as “IMF 
recipes.’ Actually, the agreement concluded by Menderes 
was almost identical to the proposals made by the British 
delegation that came to Turkey in 1854 when the Otto- 
man Empire was seeking a British loan. Lord V. H. Hobart 
and Mr. N.H. Foster called for an immediate cut in public 
spending and an end to the printing of banknotes. Over 
the medium term, there would have to be reductions in 
the number of civil servants and reform of the judiciary 
to combat corruption (Emine Kıray, “Turkish Debt and 
Conditionality in Historical Perspective: A Comparison 
of the 1980s and the 1860s,” in The Political Economy of 
Turkey, ed. Torun Arıcanlı and Dani Rodrik [New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1990], quoted in Attila Sönmez, “IMF 
ve Türkiye: Lütfen Sızlanmayı Bırakalım,” Dünya, 3 April 
2001). 

When the Menderes government overcame the 1958 
setback, it quickly forgot its commitments to the IMF and 
went back to its spendthrift ways. Turkey became the first 
country to exceed its TMF quota in borrowing and to seek 
a rescheduling of debts when payments became due. In 
1958 the volume of its debt repayments in arrears equaled 
its total export earnings for that year (Anne O. Krueger, 
Foreign Trade Regimes and Economic Development: Turkey, 
vol. 1 [New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1974], p. 30, quoted in Sönmez 2001, pp. 95-96). Mean- 
while the industrialization policies based on import sub- 
stitution that previously had been abandoned came into 
effect once again out of sheer necessity. When the supply 
ofimported goods dried up, local production came to the 
rescue. But this industrialization was on a smaller scale 
than that which took place from 1923 to 1939. Further- 
more, the financial incentives, inputs below real cost, and 


Subsidies provided to industrialists contributed to the 
growing budget deficits. 

The 1958 crisis established an undesirable precedent 
for the crises that would follow. First, the form of borrow- 
ing had changed fundamentally, As in the days of the Ot- 
tomans, borrowing was being resorted to in order to re- 
pay past loans and cover deficits. Second, starting in 1958, 
relations with the IMF were strained by irresponsible 
policies. Fiscal discipline was relaxed as soon as there was 
temporary relief. The government approached the IMF 
too late, when the economy was already in dire straits, 
which meant an agreement reached under the worst pos- 
sible circumstances. ‘Ihe IMF corrective measures would 
be applied belatedly and even then half-heartedly. ‘The 
tendency was always there to return to the bad old ways at 
the first sign of an improvement in the economy’s perfor- 
mance (Sönmez 1999, pp. 59-60). 

‘The poor performance of the economy had a very 
negative social impact on the masses. Agriculture was 
adversely affected after 1954, when tractors became in- 
operable owing to the shortage of imported spare parts. 
There was an accelerating exodus of peasants from the 
countryside to urban areas, reminiscent of the migrations 
that took place in Britain in the nineteenth century. In 
Britain the migrants took up jobs in industry, whereas in 
Turkey the development strategies of the Marshall Plan 
and of the Menderes government had not provided for 
industrialization. The result was the growth of sguatter 
settlements in the periphery of cities and armies ofunem- 
ployed people. 


B. Politics 

The characteristic feature of this period was that politics 
developed in a direction and manner that reflected the 
special circumstances of the time. ‘There was a deep sense 
of isolation in Turkey after the war and an acute aware- 
ness of the Soviet threat, made worse by the harping on 
the subject by the Western media. Necmettin Sadak, later 
to become minister of foreign affairs, described the situ- 
ation as “a war of nerves” (Ayın Tarihi 148 [March 1946]: 
66, quoted in Oran, p. 6o). 

The prevailing mood was one of anxiety, even fear. 
Turkey had categorically rejected the Soviet notes on 22 
August and 18 October 1946 and was now seeking the sup- 
port of the West. In order to become a founding member 
of the UN, Turkey had declared war on Germany and 
Japan on 23 February 1945. After this, politics developed 
along two different tracks, 

In the first track, a process of liberalization both in the 


economy and in politics became clearly discernible. The 
National Development Party was established on 7 Sep- 
tember 1945, followed by the Democratic Party on 7 Janu- 
ary 1946. The import of automobiles was permitted, start- 
ing on 15 February. On 11 May 1946 the title of "National 
Leader" attached to President Inónü's name was removed 
from the CHP's charter. On s June the ban on political 
parties based on class was lifted. On 12 June universities 
were granted autonomy. On 7 September a devaluation 
of the currency was carried out, to pave the way to mem- 
bership in the IMF, On 11 March 1947 Turkey became a 
member of the IMF and the World Bank. The Truman 
Doctrine was proclaimed the next day, and the agreement 
concerning the aid to be received within the framework 
of this program was signed on 12 July. On the same day, 
President İnönü made his “12 July Declaration,” in which 
he promised equal treatment to opposition parties. On13 
Noveinber it was decided at the CHP's congress to relax 
the strict implementation of statism and secularism. .- 
In the second track, there was a progressive increase 
in McCarthyism as well as in “religious tolerance,’ which 
signified a deviation from strict secularism (laicism). On 
4 December 1945 the premises ofthe left-wing newspaper 
Tan, as well as a number of publishing houses identified as 
leftist, were vandalized. On 15 December four academics 
in the Faculty of Languages, History, and Geography were 
suspended. On 11 December 1946 calls were made in the 
TGNA to rid the university of all leftists. On 16 Decem- 
ber two leftist parties and two workers' associations were 
closed down. On 27 January 1947 the ban on the teach- 
ing of religion outside of schools was lifted. In the course 
of the debate in the TGNA on 29 January, minister of the 
interior Şükrü Sókmensüer labeled certain magazines 
published by professors as Communist, while minister 
of education R. S. Sirer was holding talks with those who 
were calling for the dismissal of these professors. Kenan 
Öner, the chairman of the İstanbul branch of the Demo- 
cratic Party, accused Hasan Ali Yücel, the former minis- 
ter of education who had founded the Village Institutes 
(rural schools where boys and girls in their late teens were 
trained as teachers and community readers) and initiated 
the mass publication of world classics, of being a Commu- 
nist. Yücel sued Öner for slander on 17 April but received 
no backing from his party, the CHP, during the trial. 
After this, the fear of being labeled Communist pre- 
ventedliberal and progressive views from being expressed, 
as in the case of the McCarthy investigations in the U.S. 
On18 April students in İzmir wrecked Mehmet Ali Aybar's 
Zincirli Hürriyet (Shackled Freedom) printing press (in 
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1962 Aybar would become the leader ofthe Turkish Labor 
Party). On 2 July permission was given to establish reli- 
gion courses. The Ministry of Education was destroyed in 
a big fire on 23 December, and the perpetrators were al- 
leged to have been Communists, On 27 December a num- 
ber of students went to the lecture of Professor Pertev Na- 
ili Boratav, a well-known folklorist, with the intention of 
causing a riot and forced the rector, Sevket Aziz Kansu, to 
resign after threatening to throw him out of the window. 
On 11 January 1948 the University of Ankara fired P. N. 
Boratav, Behice Boran, Niyazi Berkes, Mediha Berkes, Ad- 


. nan Cemgil, and Azra Erhat (all renowned humanists and 


social scientists of the time). On 11 June Muzaffer Serif 
Başoğlu (one ofthe founders of social psychology, known 
in the U.S. as Muzafer Sherif) was also sacked, and all of 


| the positions held by these academics were eliminated by 


the TGNA to prevent them from returning. On 2 April 
theauthor Sabahattin Ali was murdered on the frontier by 
intelligence forces, as would be learned later. On 4 fune 
the Faculty of Divinity was established in Ankara. On 25 
November elective religious courses were introduced in 
primary schools. On 15 January 1949 courses for preachers 
were established in ten provinces. On 28 March the execu- 
tor of the Village Institutes project, İsmail Hakkı Tonguç, 
was shifted to a new job: giving drawing lessons in a high 
school. On 2 May the mass arrest of Communists began. 
On 14 May 1950 the Democratic Party came to power. On 
16 June it was announced that the call to prayer, made in 
Turkish since 1932, would be made in Arabic again. The 
president and secretary-general of the Turkish Peace As- 
sociation were arrested on 29 July for opposing Turkey's 
participation in the Korean War. Each was subsequently 
sentenced to forty-five months of imprisonment. On 
25 August the head of the Religious Affairs Department 
declared that Islam rejected communism. The Turk- 
ish brigade left for Korea on 28 September. On 21 Octo- 
ber courses of religion became compulsory in primary 
schools. On 14 December leftist students studying abroad 
saw their foreign exchange allocations canceled. On 26 
October 1951 there was a further mass arrest of Commu- 
nists. On 18 February 1952 Turkey joined NATO, 

It was at this point, when America was perceived as a 
“savior? that the battleship Missouri cast anchorin İstanbul 
on 5 April 1946, bearing the body of ambassador Münir 


. Ertegün, who had died sixteen months earlier at his post 


in Washington. This was a highly symbolic visit demon- 
strating that the U.S. was ready to back Turkey. President 
Ínónü remarked that "the closer American ships come to 
Turkey, the better” (Cumhuriyetin 75 Yılı p. 296). 
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In this atmosphere, the bureaucracy saw the Truman 
Doctrine in 1947 and the Marshall Plan in 1948 as under- 
pinning the country’s security, while the new bourgeoisie 
regarded the links to the U.S. as a safety net and a guar- 
antee for obtaining loans. Except for the insignificant 
leftist opposition, all segments of society welcomed the 
American connection. In 1954 C. B. Randall, the presi- 
dent of the U.S. Foreign Economic Policy Commission, 
prepared the draft of the Law for the Promotion of For- 
eign Investments (LPFI) while Max Ball, a legal advisor 
of the international petroleum companies, prepared the 
draft of the Petroleum Law (PL). Both of these drafts 
were milestones in this period of economic and political 
‘change. The LPFI opened up agriculture and commerce 
to foreign investments. Article 10 provided that “foreign 
investments would enjoy all of the rights, immunities, and 
privileges enjoyed by local capital”. The equality of treat- 
ment claimed by giant foreign firms meant in practice that 
they would be acquiring a privileged position in the mar- 
ket. The PL was a straightforward concession law. Under 
article 2, the state gave up its right to prospect for oil or 
to produce it. Only the private sector was allowed to be 
active in these fields, so the state’s oil-producing agency, 
the Turkish Petroleum Company, had the status of a joint 
stock company. Under article 136, this law could only be 
amended with the approval of the foreign oil companies. 

When the draft of the LPFI came to the TGNA, the 
opposition came out against some of its provisions. The 
word “privileges” in article 10 was changed to “facilities,” 
and article 136 of the PL was removed at the insistence of 
the opposition. The debates in the TGNA gave an indica- 
tion of the philosophy and inclination of the Democratic 
Party (Avcıoğlu, pp. 324-26). 


Hl. THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE PERIOD 
After the war, the U.S. became Turkey’s most important 
trading partner. Britain remained a major trading part- 
ner until 1950. From 1945 to 1948 these two countries ac- 
counted for about 40 to 50% of Turkey’s foreign trade. 

Around 1950 Germany replaced Britain as Turkey's 
second trading partner and maintained this position until 
1960. From 1954 to 1960 more than one-third of Turkey's 
foreign trade was conducted with the U.S. and Germany. 
In the 1950s Britain, Germany, and especially the U.S. 
were in the forefront in providing Turkey with financial 
assistance. From 1960 to 1980 Germany was to overtake 
the U.S. and become Turkey’s first trading partner. 

‘The table showing Turkey’s foreign trade (Table 4-3) 
reflects the country’s dependence on the West. As indi- 


cated above, Turkey felt very isolated after the war and 
found the international environment extremely threaten- 
ing. In these circumstances it was only natural for Turkey’s 
foreign policy decisions to be fully aligned with the West. 
Turkey had never been able to join any alliance since 
the Ottoman Empire with the ease with which it joined 
NATO, with hardly a single dissenting domestic voice. 

Taking this radical step posed no difficulties in the cir- 
cumstances, International and domestic conditions aside, 
Turkey had been moving toward the West for centuries. 
Russia had been the threat throughout history. Greece 
and Iran were in a somewhat similar situation, with a co- 
vert Soviet threat in the form of Soviet infiltration, while 
the threat to Turkey was overt and external. This was the 
same threat confronting the West. Furthermore, the U.S. 
was.not perceived as imperialistic. 

In former times Turkey would have hesitated for fear 
of becoming a satellite; but now, unlike Greece, it joined 
NATO without first going through the process of a na- 
tional debate. During this period the only foreign policy 
issue that created any controversy was the decision to 
send a brigade to Korea without first seeking parliamen- 
tary approval. ‘These circumstances prevailed for about 
ten years when foreign policy remained outside the scope 
of party politics (Hale, p. 120). 

The difference between Turkey and its neighbors 
Greece and Iran was most probably due to the fact that 
these countries had not suffered from profiteering and the 
black market to the same extent as Turkey had. This led 
the class structure to develop in such a way that, unlike in 
Greece and Iran, a powerful anti-Communist sentiment 
in Turkey persisted even after the USSR underwent im- 
portant changes. 

After the NATO and Korean decisions, foreign policy 
decisions were made in a steadily deteriorating political 
and economic situation. At first Turkey had sided with the 
Arabs at the UN; but in 1948 it voted for the Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine. In 1948 Archbishop Athena- 
goras, a U.S. citizen, was allowed to take over as Patriarch 
of Phanar. In 1949 Ankara stayed away from the Congress 
of Asian States. After 1950 it supported Britain on the Cy- 
prus question. After 1954 it voted to keep the Algerian 
question off the agenda at the UN. In 1955 it helped set 
up the Baghdad Pact and incurred the wrath of most Arab 
countries. In 1955 Turkey attended the Bandung Confer- 
ence at America’s request and offended the developing 
countries by defending U.S. interests. It sided with Britain 
and France during the Suez crisis of 1956 and almost pro- 
voked a war during the Syrian crisis in 1957. In 1958 Turkey 
allowed the U.S, to use NATO bases to transport troops 
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to Lebanon, and F.R. Zorlu expressed "the hope that the 
operation would be extended to Iraq" (Gerger, p. 87). In 
1960 it provoked the USSR with the U-2 incident and the 
military bases established on its soil. In the Cuban crisis 
of 1962 Turkey was in danger of suffering a nuclear attack. 


IV. GENERAL APPRAISAL 

From the Perspective of Joining NATO 

1. Itis generally accepted that the main reason for Turkey's 
joining NATO was the Soviet threat. There is no point in 
considering whether Stalin actually had the intention or 
the capability to move against Turkey, because in interna- 
‘tional relations perception is important: Turkey perceived 
a very real danger stemming from the Soviet Union. 

Contrary to the generally held belief still prevalent in 
Turkey, the notion that the country was saved from the 
Soviet threat by U.S. action is erroneous. 

Leaving aside the 1939 Saracoğlu mission to Moscow 
and the note of 19 March 1945, the latest date at which 
Soviet pressure was actually felt was 7 June 1945, when 
Molotov and Sarper met. ‘The first sign of U.S. support 
for Turkey, however, was not until 5 April 1946, when the 
Missouri arrived in Istanbul. During the intervening ten 
months, Turkey had successfully stood againgt the USSR 
all by itself. 

It is also worth considering whether the akrival of the 
Missouri was of much significance. The Soviets started 
submitting their notes to Ankara four months after the 
battleship’s arrival, with the first note bearing the date 
7 August 1946. The Missouri clearly had not deterred the 
USSR. 

Finally, if we accept the Truman Doctrine as the be- 
ginning of U.S. involvement, this doctrine was proclaimed 
on 12 March 1947, five months after the last Soviet note 
was rejected by Turkey on 18 October 1946. The actual im- 
plementation of the Truman Doctrine began nine months 
after the note’s rejection, on 12 July 1947. 

2. It must be accepted that the circumstances in which 
Turkey joined NATO made it difficult for a strategic me- 
dium power like Turkey to pursue a policy independent 
of the blocs (see the concept of the “Aron paradigm” in 
“The Military, Political, and Economic Background of 
Turkish Foreign Policy” in the Introduction). We know 
that NATO did not pressure Turkey to join the alliance. 
On the contrary, there was considerable opposition to 
Turkey’s membership from Britain and the Scandinavian 
members. Turkey had made an unsuccessful bid to join 
when NATO was in the process of being formed in No- 
vember 1948 (Hale, p. 116) and subsequently on u May 


1950 and 1 August 1950 (Sander 1979, pp. 70 and 76). All of 
these bids were turned down. Clearly, it was Turkey that 
was eager for membership. In order to attain this objective 
Turkey participated in the Korean War and lost 721 men 
there. Developments were influenced not by the inter- 
national system but by Turkey's social and psychological 
makeup and its class structure that made use of it. 

It would be wrong to attribute Turkey’s economic 
woes to NATO, however. NATO can be perceived as re- 
stricting Turkey’s independence, but it did not prevent 
Turkey from developing from a peripheral to a semi- 
peripheral position. Although the U.S. did not want to 
see Turkey industrialized during this period, Turkey's 
economic difficulties were essentially the result of its un- 
planned and haphazard economic policies. 

3. Another reason why NATO membership received 
widespread support at the time was the belief that this 
would help bring democracy to Turkey. Many today sup- 
port Turkey's accession to the European Union for pre- 
cisely the same reason. On this basis it can even be con- 
cluded that a yearning for a better democracy can lead a 
country to join international groupings without too much 
questioning or caution. 

A week after the decision to send a military contin- 
gent to Korea, Turkey made its second application to join 
NATO. NATOS response was that Turkey could not be- 
come a full member but would be accepted as an associate 
member. Ankara considered this to be second-class mem- 
bership and turned down the offer (Hale, p. 118). 

4. According to William Hale, Menderes had a “pho- 
bia of communism that exceeded even Dulles's phobia,’ 
and this led him to pursue a foreign policy that con- 
strained Turkey’s independence. It would be erroneous, 
however, to seek the reason for this phobia in Menderes's 
psychological makeup. The reason was that the economi- 
cally bankrupt regime was seeking to obtain foreign aid 
and foreign loans by constantly overplaying the Commu- 
nist menace, Even when the Soviet policies changed radi- 
cally, Turkey refused to see this, acted as if the nonaligned 
movement did not exist, and did everything to sharpen 
the differences arising from the Cold War. Only after los- 
ing his last hope for further Western credits did Mend- 
eres make a U-turn and start planning an official visit to 
Moscow. 


From the Perspective of the 

General Nature of Foreign Policy 

1. In the broadest sense, this period is the antithesis of the 
two preceding periods from 1923 to 1939 and from 1939 
to 1945. Those two periods reflected a degree of relative 











autonomy, while this third period did not. This period was 
the direct result of the policies pursued during the war 
and the accumulation of capital. In this respect, it resem- 
bles the Özal period starting in 1980, but with a difference. 
From 1945 to 1960 the effects of the war years (that is, the 
external dynamics) led to excessive dependence on out- 
siders, whereas in the post-1980 period internal dynamics 
(that is, the mistakes of the period from 1960 to 1980) led 
to external dependence. 

2. Turkish foreign policy i the Menderes period 
followed the traditional Western orientation but veered 


from the usual pro-status quo foreign policy based on 


balancing conflicting outside influences. The Menderes 
policies disregarded the balances between East and West 
. as well as the balances within the West. Turkey's foreign 
“policy confined itself to following the American line ex- 
clusively, without taking into account international de- 
velopments. This drastically reduced Turkey's freedom of 
maneuver. 

Furthermore, Turkey's foreign policy under Mend- 
eres steered away from its traditional regard for legitimacy 
and its traditional caution. An active foreign policy was 
pursued without much concern for the risks involved. 
A medium-sized power with a key geostrategic location 
should have paid more attention tq following a cautious 
line, 

From this point of view, the Menderes period was the 
precursor of the Ozal period. 


BASKIN ORAN 
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Relations with the USSR 


1. TENSION IN RELATIONS (1945—1953) 

A. The USSR after the War 

Following World War II, the USSR went through a period 
of drastic restructuring in its economy, its federation, its 
armed forces, its party, and its politics. 

The Soviet economy had suffered grievous losses 
during the war. Depending on the source, 20 to 27 million 
Soviet citizens perished in the conflict. With the transfer 
of thousands of factories to the east during the war, new 
industrial centers emerged throughout the land. The 
first step in the postwar restructuring was the launching 
in March 1946 of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. While the 
objectives of the plan in the field of heavy industry were 
largely attained, the results in the fields of agriculture and 
consumer goods were far from satisfactory. Even in 1950 
agricultural production had not reached the level attained 
in 1940. In the course of the restructuring, the antireli- 
gious policies that had been relaxed during the war were 
resumed. ‘The languages of the nationalities began to be 
written in the Cyrillic alphabet, and their histories were re- 
written. On 25 February 1946 the Red Army was renamed 
the Soviet Army. The party too was reorganized. The word 
“Bolshevik” was discarded from the party's name at the 
19th Party Congress, held in October 1952. (The previous 
congress had been held in 1939.) Important changes were 
made in the party structure: all power was now concen- 
trated in Stalin's hands, while differences emerged among 
his subordinates. The ideology that prevailed after the war 
was known as Zhdanovism. 

‘The wartime alliance with the U.S. had created a de- 
gree of sympathy toward that country, especially among 
Soviet intellectuals. After the war, A. A. Zhdanov worked 
hard to eradicate all traces of this. His sudden death in 
1948 unleashed an ideological battle within the party. One 
group, headed by G. M. Malenkov, was for improving re- 
lations with the West. The other group, headed by L. P. 
Beria, the chief ofthe secret police, would prevail. 

In the field of foreign policy, America's possession of 
the atomic bomb had a critical influence on the actions 
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of the USSR. Having suffered enormous economic losses 
and casualties during the war, the main concern ofthe So- 
viet Union in these postwar years was security. The USSR 
was able to overcome its fears on 25 September 1949, when 
the Soviet news agency TASS (Telegrafnoe Agentstvo 
Sovetskogo Soyuza) informed the world that the USSR 
had successfully tested an atomic bomb on 29 August. 

After the atomic bomb, another factor that influ- 
enced Soviet foreign policy was the appearance of the 
new socialist regimes, first in Europe and then in Asia. The 
USSR was eager to become the leader of these countries 
and soon succeeded in this through the creation of the 
Cominform in September 1947 and ofthe COMECON in 
October 1949. All of the countries of Eastern Europe came 
under Soviet influence, with thebxception of Albania and 
Yugoslavia. Both of these countfies had been able to end 
the occupation of their countrifs through their own ef- 
forts. When the Peoples Republic of China was estab- 
lished on 1 October 1949, the “socialist bloc” acquired the 
potential to challenge the capitalist system in every field. 

Another factor that helped shape Soviet foreign pol- 
icy after World War II was the policy of containment con- 
ceived in the Cold War period (see Box 4-4 below). The 
USSR tried by every means to frustrate this policy pur- 
sued by the West under U.S. leadership. After the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, followed by the establish- 
ment of NATO, the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO), the Balkan Pact, and the Baghdad Pact, the 
foreign policy of the USSR was largely shaped by security 
concerns. Soviet territory had been occupied twice all the 
way to Moscow. Moscow’s compelling desire to establish 
a “security belt” against the West has been used to explain 
the tight Soviet hegemony over Eastern Europe. 


B. The Soviet Demands on 

Turkey and Their Consequences 
Tbe developments following World War II caused almost 
irreparable damage to Turkey’s relations with the USSR 
and affected bilateral relations for many years. 


On 19 March 1945, seven weeks before the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Germany on 7 May 1945, V. M. Mo- 
lotov handed Ambassador Sarper a note informing him 
that the USSR would not extend the 1925 treaty (see "The 
Molotov-Sarper Meeting and the Soviet Note of 19 March 
1945” in Section 3). It will be recalled that the 1925 treaty 
was extended for two years by the 1929 protocol, for a fur- 
ther five years by the protocol signed on 3o October 1931, 

. and for ten more years by the protocol signed on 7 No- 
vember 1935. When Molotov notified Sarper of Moscow's 
denunciation of the treaty, he stressed that conditions had 
changed fundamentally in the postwar period. He added 
that the USSR was prepared to start talks on concluding a 
new agreement in line with the changed conditions. 

“Turkey had feared such a development all along. Now 

- the USSR would demand a say in the future regime of the 

Straits before it would agree to conclude anew treaty. 'The 
situation had changed completely since 1939, and Moscow 
now had the upper hand. A month earlier, at Yalta, Stalin 
had told Roosevelt that the Montreux Straits Convention 
had become outdated. Roosevelt reacted with the remark 
that the Soviet view “made sense” 

Turkey replied to the 19 March note on 4 April and 
inquired about the Soviet conditions for a new treaty. 
This was followed by talks at the ambassadorial level. On 
7 June 1945 Molotov received Sarper and informed him of 
the Soviet conditions for the treaty. 

As will be remembered (see Box 3-6 in Section 3), 
Molotov first dealt with the 1921 treaty and started talking 
about "repairing the injustice of 1921.” He pointed out that 
the Soviet Union had been weak at the time and that the 
frontier traced by the Turkish-Soviet Treaty of 16 March 
1921 should now be revised by ceding the districts of Kars 
and Ardahan in eastern Turkey to the USSR. Sarper'sreply 
to this Soviet demand was firm: "Ihe 1921 treaty itself was 
designed to repair a previous injustice and was signed by 
Lenin himself. The USSR needs neither more land nor 
more people. It is not worth alienating Turkey and losing 
its goodwill with such claims. In any case, the issue is non- 
negotiable" Although the Brest-Litovsk Treaty returned 
Kars and Ardahan to the Ottoman Empire in 1918, the 
provinces were actually transferred to Turkey only in 1921, 
which Sarper had in mind when he referred to redressing 
an injustice. Sarper's dispatch to Ankara contained the fol- 
lowing passage: “I do not consider that the Soviets will cut 
off negotiations; nor will they insist on territorial conces- 
sions. 'Ihey have advanced these claims only as a negotiat- 
ing tactic" (İkinci Dünya Savaşı Yılları [1939-1946], p. 267). 

After this, Molotov dealt with the Straits, declaring 
that “the fate of 200 million people depended on the ac- 
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tions of just Turkey alone” Sarper replied: “[I]f what you 
are saying implies Soviet bases in the Straits, this is out 
of the question.” Molotov complained that the Montreux 
Convention was out of date and had to be changed. Sarper 
reminded Molotov that this was a multilateral compact 
and that the other signatories had to be consulted (Gürün, 
Pp. 283-86). » 

By making these claims, the USSR committed a seri- 
ous tactical error, Its real purpose was to ensure its secu- 
rity in relation to the Straits. By raising territorial issues, it 
hardened Turkey's position on the Straits and pushed it 
closer to the U.S. 

On 18 June Molotov received Sarper one more time 
and repeated the Soviet claims. Thus the possibility of 
concluding a friendship treaty between the USSR and 
Turkey to replace the 1925 treaty was completely lost. 

` To apply pressure on Turkey in connection with the 
Straits, the USSR kept demanding territorial concessions. 
The Soviet demands were incorporated in the decisions 
adopted on the solemn occasion ofthe election of the Ar- 
menian patriarch at Etchmiazin. By this means the USSR 
sought to influence the U.S. through the Armenian dias- 
pora living in America. 


The Soviet Demands at Potsdam 

At the Pofsdam Conference held by the Allies from 17 
July to 2 August 1945, the Soviet claims were taken up 
once agair]. The main topics at Potsdam were the Polish 
question, Germany’s frontiers, the progress of the war in 
the Pacific theater, and war reparations, The question of 
the Straits came up at informal talks. At dinner on 18 July 
Stalin informed Churchill that an alliance between Tur- 
key and the USSR was possible only following the settle- 
ment of differences but that Turkey was refusing to cede 
Kars and Ardahan to the USSR or to discuss revising the 
Montreux Convention (Churchill, vol. 6, p. 549). On 23 
July Stalin asked Churchill whether it would be possible 
to obtain a base for the USSR at Alexandroupolis (Dede- 
agac) in Greece if it proved impossible to gain a fortified 
position in the Marmara Sea. ‘This clearly revealed Stalin’s 
intention of gaining control of the Straits for the USSR. 
Churchill replied that he would support an arrangement 
in the Straits that would accommodate Soviet wishes 
but only on condition that Turkey’s territorial integrity 
was not violated. He also stressed that a revision of the 


: Montreux Convention had to be carried out within a mul- 


tilateral framework. 

Stalin responded by handing out a text calling for the 
termination of the Montreux Convention, the ensuring 
of security in the Straits jointly by Turkey and the USSR, 
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and the establishment of Soviet bases to allow the USSR 
to assume its share of the responsibility for security in the 
waterway. In addition, he also demanded revisions in the 
Turkish-Soviet frontier. Churchill indicated that the de- 
mand for a base was unacceptable. Stalin responded with 
these words: “The result is that a small country with Brit- 
ish backing is allowed to apply pressure on the throat of a 
major power and deny it free access to the world” Para- 
graph 16 of the protocol adopted at the end of the Potsdam 
Conference stated that the three governments had agreed 
that the Montreux Convention no longer suited the new 
conditions and had to be revised, but there was no joint 
decision on how the convention would be updated. It was 
therefore decided that each government would take up 
the question with Turkey through bilateral channels. 

Unlike Churchill, who stressed the need to respect 
Turkey’s territorial integrity, Harry Truman felt that the 
territorial issue had to be settled by the Turks and the Rus- 
sians between themselves (‘Truman, pp. 415~16). In sum- 
mary, Turkey had not been able to secure the backing of 
the West in the early stages of the postwar negotiations 
between the USSR and the West and was quite alone in 
confronting the Soviet demands. 

it has been claimed that the Russian and English ver- 
sions of paragraph 16 (regarding the Straits) of the proto- 
col signed on 1 August at Potsdam differed somewhat and 
allowed for different interpretations. The English version 
stated that each of the three signatories would submit to 
Turkey its views on the Straits regime on an individual 
basis, while the Russian version stated that each of the 
signatories would negotiate the regime of the Straits with 
Turkey individually (OTDP, p. 196). In the Soviet docu- 
ments, the text reads “direct negotiations with Turkey on 
an individual basis" (Vneshnaya Politika SSSR: Sbornik 
Dokumentov, p. 444). Veteran diplomat Feridun Cemal 
Erkin, who served as minister of foreign affairs and was an 
expert on the Straits and relations with the USSR, agrees 
with this interpretation. 


The Article of the Georgian Professors 
During this interval, public opinion in both countries was 
becoming aroused. On 4 December 1945 an anti-Soviet 
demonstration was organized in Istanbul. The demonstra- 
tors ransacked two bookstores selling Russian books and 
wrecked the premises of the leftist newspaper Tan while 
the police stood by and watched. On 8 December the 
USSR delivered a note condemning the demonstrations. 
‘These attacks would be recalled as “the events of the Tan 
press” in later years. 

Two professors, members of the Georgian Academy 
of Sciences, later wrote an article on the subject of territo- 


rial claims entitled “Our Legitimate Claims on Turkey” It 
was first published in the newspaper Komunisti in Tbilisi 
on 14 December 1945 and later republished in the news- 
papers Pravda and Izvestiya on 20 December. The article 
ended with these sentences: “The Georgian people must 
reclaim the territories they never gave up and never shall. 
These include the lands grabbed from Georgia, known 
as Eastern Lazistan, consisting of Ardahan, Artvin, Oltu, 
Tortum, İspir, Bayburt, Gümüşhane, and the Giresun 
and Trabzon regions.’ In 1948 and 1949 scholarly articles 
supporting the Soviet claims followed. On 9 March 1946 
Ambassador S. A. Vinogradov met with Prime Minister 
Saracoğlu to complain about personal attacks directed at 
Soviet public figures appearing in the Turkish press and 
demand that they be prevented. When Saracoglu asked 
whether the Soviet Union had retracted its claims, the am- 
bassador replied that Molotov had advanced these claims 
and only he could retract them. 

‘The events surrounding the claims during the period 
from March 1945 to August 1946 can be summarized as 
follows. The Soviets advanced their claims through Mo- 
lotov, without putting anything down in written form. 
Because nothing was done formally, the U.S. and Britain 
were at first hesitant about taking an official position on 
the subject. The USSR then raised the issue with Britain 
and the U.S. at the Potsdam Conference, but no decision 
was reached. Although the international press took up the 
question, no official statement on the subject emerged 
from the Turkish government. In this way, Turkey gave 
the USSR the opportunity to abandon its claims without 
loss of face, 


The Battle of Notes 

In line with the decision taken at Potsdam, the first note 
delivered to Turkey came from the U.S. on 2 November 
1945. The U.S, was proposing the following amendments 
to the Montreux Convention: 


(1) The Straits must remain open to all merchant 
vessels at all times; (2) the Straits must remain 
open to the transit passage of warships of the lit- 
toral states of the Black Sea; (3) the Straits must 
remain closed at all times to the warships of non- 
riparian states of the Black Sea above an agreed 
tonnage, unless a littoral state has granted its spe- 
cial consent or the warships are on a mission on 
behalf of the United Nations; (4) the League of 
Nations must be replaced by the United Nations 
and Japan must be excluded from the signatories 
of the revised convention. 


The U.S. was also proposing the convening of an in- 
ternational conference to carry out these changes. Turkey 
was not happy with the proposal that Black Sea riparian 
states should have the right to use the Straits freely in time 
of war. 'Ihis was because in the event of Turkish neutrality 


in time of war Soviet warships sailing into the Mediter- 


ranean might be pursued into the Straits by other war- 
ships í on their return journey. There might even be naval 
engagements within the region of the Straits, causing em- 
barrassment to Turkey and compromising its neutrality. A. 
British note with a similar content followed the U.S. note. 
he first Soviet note, which led to important devel- 
opments in Turkish-Soviet relations, was delivered on 8 
August 1946. A copy of this note was also sent to the U.S, 


which answered it on 19 August (see “The Visit of the | 
'uri and Turkish-American Rapprochement" inthe | 






chapt Y “Relations with the USA and NATO" below). 


"[he events of the last war have clearly proven 
that the regime of the Straits established by the 
Montreux Convention signed in 1936 no longer 
corresponds to the security interests of the Black 
Sea states; nor does it meet the conditions that 
would prevent the Straits from being used to the 
detriment of Black Sea states... The Conference 
of the three states held in Berlin took the follow- 
ing decisions... For its part, the Soviet govern- 
ment is proposing a new regime for the Straits 
based on these principles. 

(1) The Straits shall remain open to the 
merchant vessels of all states at all times; (2) the 
Straits shall remain open at all times to the war- 
ships of Black Sea states; (3) the passage through 
the Straits of warships of non-Black Sea states 
shall be forbidden except for special cases; 
(4) the establishment of the regime of the Straits, 
the natural waterway for entering and exiting 
the Black Sea, should be the exclusive respon- 
sibility of Turkey and the other riparian states 
of the Black Sea; (5) Turkey and the USSR are 
the countries most interested in the freedom of 
commercial navigation through the Straits and 
also the most capable of ensuring their security, 
so they should jointly undertake their defense to 
prevent the waterway from being used by others 
against the interests of Black Sea riparian states. 


Even before Turkey replied to the Soviet note, the 
U.S. responded on 19 August and Britain on 21 August. 
Both countries were against the Soviet proposal that the 
regime of the Straits be formulated exclusively by the 
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Black Sea states. They also stressed that the defense of 
the Straits was Turkey's responsibility. 

Turkey's reply was delivered on 22 August. In the 
Turkish note, the first issue taken up was the Soviet con- 
tention that certain ships passing through the Straits 
during World War TI had violated the terms of the con- 
vention. The circumstances surrounding each case were 
expounded in the Turkish note, which reminded Moscow 
that the USSR had made no complaint during the war 
regarding the passage of any vessel through the Straits. 
Turkey accepted the proposal to convene an international 
conference to revise the Montreux Convention to bring 
it into line with technological developments and prevail- 
ing conditions. Turkey also accepted the first three Soviet 
proposals but declared that the fourth and fifth proposals 
were unacceptable. "Ihe 4th point in the Soviet Note 


“would establish a new regime of the Straits to be drawn 


up exclusively by ‘Turkey and other Black Sea states and 
leave all the other interested states out... As for the sth 
point, this Soviet proposal would restrict Turkey’s sover- 
eign rights, something Turkey would never agree to, and 
also endanger its security.’ 

On 24 September the USSR submitted a note with 
a similar content. Moscow defended its fourth point by. 
reminding Turkey that the Black Sea was an enclosed sea 
and that, under the terms of the treaty of 1921, Ankara 
had accepted the proposition that the status of the Straits 
would be determined by the Black Sea riparian states. 
The USSR also insisted on its fifth point. “The Soviet 
government is of the opinion that the implementation 
of its proposal would in no way constrain Turkey's sover- 
eignty, and that the measures taken jointly by Turkey and 
the USSR to defend the Straits would be more effective 
than Turkey’s single-handed measures, thus enhancing 
Turkey’s security.’ 

The second Soviet note also drew an American and 
a British response on 9 October, even though it had not | 
been forwarded to Washington and London. These re- 
sponses stated that it was time to end the correspon- 
dence underway in accordance with the decision made 
at Potsdam. ‘This was followed by Turkey’s response on 
18 October. This response was forwarded to all of the sig- 
natories of the Montreux Convention, with the exclusion 
of Japan, in order to inform them of an eventual interna- 
tional conference. 

In its notes, the USSR had raised four issues: 0 the 
decisions reached at Potsdam; (2) Turkey's alleged fail- 
ure to carry out its responsibilities during World War II; 
(3) the inadequacy of the current regime of the Straits; 
and (4) its proposals for a new regime. Each of these is- 
sues was addressed in Turkey's reply. 
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The exchange of notes regarding the Straits was fol- 
lowed by the Truman Doctrine and the U.S. aid that came 
with it. In 1948 the USSR consolidated its grip over East- 
ern Europe, while Turkey participated in the Marshall 
Plan. 

As soon as the Truman Doctrine was proclaimed, the 
Soviet press launched a campaign against it. This was fol- 
lowed by a campaign against the Marshall Plan in the fol- 
lowing year. The USSR was deeply suspicious of Turkey's 
efforts to join NATO and of its support for the project to 
establish a Middle Eastern command. On 3 November 
1951 the USSR delivered a note condemning Turkey's ef- 
forts to join NATO. Moscow notified Turkey that by join- 
ing it would become a party to NATO’s aggressive objec- 
tives and would have to shoulder the consequences ofthis 
move, Moscow regarded the membership of Greece and 
Turkey in NATO as an aberration, because these coun- 
tries were at the doorstep of the USSR, while they were 
far removed from the Atlantic Ocean. 

Turkey responded to the Soviet note on 12 November 
1951 and reminded Moscow that NATO was a defensive 
pact. When it joined NATO in February 1952, it became 
the second member country (after Norway) to have a 
common border with the USSR. The project to set up a 
Middle Eastern command also elicited a Soviet protest in 
the form ofa note dated 24 November 1951, to which Tur- 
key replied on 19 December. The Soviet note of 28 January 
1952 would remain unanswered. By now Turkey was fully 
integrated in the Western Bloc. 


The Causes of the Soviet Demands 
The USSR’ post-1945 claims against Turkey have been 
generally appraised in Turkey from a pro-American and 
anti-Soviet vantage point. 'To bring some balance to this 
approach, it will be useful to look into the causes of these 
claims and also to see the question from the Soviet point 
of view. Let us start with the claims on Kars and Ardahan 
on the eastern frontier. This was the issue that poisoned 
bilateral relations most; but, paradoxically, Molotov ad- 
vanced the claim only verbally during his talks with Am- 
bassador Sarper on 7 June 1945 and only as a bargaining 
chip in the ongoing negotiations. As noted above, Mos- 
cow would pay dearly for advancing this territorial claim. 
From the Soviet point of view, the question of the 
Straits was primarily a security issue. The manner in which 
the Nazis used the Straits during the war justified Soviet 
concerns, based on the desire to restrict the access of 
outsiders to the Straits. These concerns were voiced at 
Lausanne in 1923, at Montreux in 1936, and in connection 
with the subsequent proposal for the joint defense of the 


Straits during the Saracoglu mission to Moscow in 1939. 
They were reiterated during the war. In February 1945 
the USSR persuaded Britain and the U.S. at Yalta that the 
Montreux Convention must be revised, and the notes it 
delivered to Turkey were based on the decisions reached 
at Potsdam in July and August 1945. The USSR had com- 
plained that the Germans had used the Straits during the 
war to further their aims and was now worried that the 
Western powers would use the Straits to strike at its soft 
underbelly. 

To achieve its objectives, the USSR applied pressure 
on Turkey and also used threats but did not resort to the 
use of force, In fact it was too risky to apply force against 
Turkey before acquiring the atomic bomb. This is why 
Stalin was able to give assurances to British foreign sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin on 19 December 1945 (PRO, FO 371/ 
59242) and to the American ambassador in Moscow, W. B. 
Smith, in early 1947 (Bilge 1992, p. 333) that Turkey would 
not be attacked. After the rejection of the second Soviet 
note, the USSR dropped the subject altogether. Follow- 
ing Stalin's death in 1953, it formally declared that all of its 
claims had been dropped. 


The Consequences of the Soviet Demands 

From the Soviet perspective, the demands on Turkey can 
be regarded as a failure. Moscow failed to achieve its as- 
pirations, while it pushed Turkey into the Western fold. 
Looking at the matter from Turkey's perspective, some 
observations are in order. 

At the end of the war, Turkey took its place in the 
Western orbit, seriously straining its relations with the 
USSR, its neighbor and the leader of the opposing bloc. 
On this issue, there is some debate about how one devel- 
opment led to the other. A. Suat Bilge argues that the ter- 
ritorial demands pushed Turkey into the Western Bloc. 
“These demands drove Turkey into the Western camp, 
although such a move was never contemplated at the out- 
set” (Bilge 1992, p. 352). Kamuran Gürün reaches a similar 
conclusion when he states that Turkey's membership in 
NATO would not have come up had it not been for the 
Soviet demands. In his view, even if Turkey had contem- 
plated membership, it would not have been possible to 
obtain the USSR's consent as called for by the 1929 proto- 


col (Gürün, p. 315). 


In another view, although Turkey was able to remain 
neutral during the war, it was compelled to maintain half 
a million men under arms. Because of the Soviet threat, 
Turkey was unable to demobilize its army, which ren- 
dered it dependent on military aid, which in turn led to its 
membership in NATO (Ülman, p. 12). 





Feridun Cemal Erkin is right in concluding that the 
Soviet demands were the result of the competition be- 
tween the USSR and the Anglo-Saxon powers for domi- 
nation following World War IL If the USSR had suc- 
ceededin bringing Greece and Turkey under its control, it 
could have altered the balance in the Mediterranean and 
the Middle East. This explains why the U.S. came to the 
aid of these two countries and Turkey came swiftly under 
Western influence. After joining NATO, Turkey became 
an important military partner of the West in the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean, thanks to the bases estab- 
lished on its soil. From Turkey's vantage point, member- 
ship in NATO was seen as a "search for security in the face 
of demands that jeopardized both its territorial integrity 
and its sovereignty” (Bilge 1983, p. 15). 


“Another factor was that j joining the Western iae 


reinforced Turkey's anti-Communist tendency (present 
since the foundation of the Turkish state) by adding anti- 
Soviet sentiment. These two overlapping anti-Communist 
“and anti-Soviet streaks became the determining factors 
shaping Turkey's domestic and foreign policies. 
To sum up, the USSR's demands from Turkey follow- 
ing World War H resulted in long-term damage to bilateral 
relations, which would take many years to repair. 


An Appraisal of the Soviet Demands 

Within the dynamics of the Cold War, the Soviet claims 
were focused on the Straits and Montreux. The claims were 
formally advanced in 1946 and were promptly rejected 
by Turkey. These events caused Turkey to go through an 
extremely jittery period in its foreign relations. It was at 
this juncture that the West reassured Turkey. First, Brit- 
ain notified Ankara in February 1946 that the 1939 alliance 
was still operative and that Britain was bound to come to 
Turkey's assistance in case of an attack. The second reas- 
surance came from the U.S. when the body of the Turk- 
ish ambassador in Washington, Münir Ertegiin, was sent 
to İstanbul on board the battleship Missouri in April 1946. 
Despite a generally held but erroneous view, the Turkish 
government resisted the Soviet demands regarding the 
Straits not with American backing but on its own. ‘This 
situation was cléarly explained by Ahmet Şükrü Esmer, a 
professor of political history and director-general of the 
press and broadcasting from 1949 to 1954, writing in the 
context of the 1964 Johnson letter (see the next chapter): 


‘The years 1945 and 1946 were the most perilous 
times for Turkey. Ankara’s attempts to draw the 
attention of the United States and its ally Britain 
to the dangers confronting it proved fruitless. 
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When we went to San Francisco in April 1945, 
our efforts to explain our situation to the United 
States were of no avail. We were reminded that 
Russia’s heroic struggle had saved the lives of 
many of their sons. The Truman Doctrine came 
in March 1947. But Turkey resisted Soviet de- 
mands throughout 1945 and 1946 when it was 
all alone. We are thankful to America for its aid, 
. even if it was delayed. But it would be a histori- 
cal error to claim that this aid “saved” Turkey. We 
© cannot allow [Lyndon] Johnson or Dean Rusk 
to assume the role of our “saviors.” From whom 
did they save us and how? The Russian pressure 
was heavy, and ifit was going to lead to war, this 
would have happened in 1945 and 1946. After that 
the situation changed. The Russians were forced 
to evacuate their forces of occupation even from 
Tran after 1946. There is no evidence that Russia 
was planning to extract its demands from Turkey 
by force of arms. If Russia had intended to follow 
up its pressure by going to war against Turkey, 
Ankara would have accepted the challenge and 
fought alone to defend itself. There is no indica- 
tion from their attitude in 1945 that either Britain 
or America, which now likes to pose as our "sav- 
ior, would have come to our rescue in that con- 
tingency. (Esmer, Ulus, 13 March 1966, quoted in 
Oran, p. 71) 


I. FROM TENSION TO DÉTENTE 

(1953—1960) 
A. The USSR after Stalin 
As we have already noted, industrial production in the 
USSR after World War II achieved the planned objec- 
tives, but agricultural production lagged. Great efforts 
were made in the 1950s to improve farm output. Starting 
in 1953, budgetary resources were diverted from heavy 
industry to agriculture and consumer goods industries. 
'Ihe Soviet economy was geared to the goal of overtaking 
America. Nikita Khrushchev explained Soviet economic 
policies thus: “We shall not destroy capitalism with 
bombs. Capitalism shall be dealt the biggest blow when 
we surpass the USA in per capita production of meat, 
cooking oil, and milk" (Gibney, p. 26). On 4 October 1957 
the Soviet satellite Sputnik I was placed in earth orbit. This 
was a good indicator of the advanced technological level 
attained by the USSR. The economy would return to the 
agenda in the mid-1980s with the drive for perestroika (re- 
structuring). 
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Stalin's death on s March 1953 was a turning point in 
the history of the USSR. It signaled a change in the rela- 
tions between the people and the administration. The sys- 
tem of collective leadership had begun. Malenkov, who 
was regarded as the natural heir to Stalin, came to the fore 
and adopted a policy consisting of three main elements. 
In international relations, tensions would be eased. The 
economy would be restructured, and, to this end, rela- 
tions with farmers would be placed on a new footing. 
Agricultural reform, launched in 1953, had an important 
place in this process, Khrushchev played a key role in 
the elaboration and implementation of these reforms. 
Malenkov resigned in February 1955 and was succeeded 
by Khrushchev as party secretary-general and N. A. Bul- 
ganin as prime minister. 

‘These political developments and the attendant 
changes in the economic and bureaucratic structures also 
helped change the foreign policy ofthe USSR. According 
to Soviet scholars, this foreign policy rested on four pil- 
lars: carry out the prescriptions of socialism and commu- 
nism along with the other socialist states (communism); 
promote the friendship and fraternity of the socialist 
states and peoples (internationalism); pursue peaceful 
coexistence and the preservation of humanity from a new 
world war (pacifism); and support wars of national lib- 
eration and the ending of exploitation (anti-imperialism). 
"Ihe 19505 saw the implemdntation of these principles in 
Soviet foreign policy. 

One of the main features of Soviet foreign policy in 
this period was the attempt to control the other socialist 
states, and above all the Peoples Republic of China, by 
maintaining the closest relations with these states. The 
USSR saw the establishment of the People's Republic of 
China on 1 October 1949 as a momentous event. With the 
success of the Chinese revolution, socialism was to be- 
come a world system embracing 800 million souls. Under 
Soviet leadership, the eight socialist states of Europe 
met in Moscow in 1954. and again in Warsaw on 11 May 
1955, when they established the Warsaw Pact as a direct 
response to the membership of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in NATO. The pact, officially known as the 
Friendship, Cooperation, and Mutual Assistance Treaty, 
was signed on 14 May and had a duration of twenty-five 
years. The military alliance bringing together the Western 
states (NATO) now had its counterpart in a military alli- 
ance bringing together the countries of the socialist bloc 
(the Warsaw Pact). 

After Stalin, the USSR revised its foreign policy and 
placed its relations with the capitalist countries on a new 


basis. Its policy toward the West was now based on the 
principle of peaceful coexistence. At the 20th Congress of 
the CPSU, the principle of "different paths to socialism" 
was adopted. Although this created problems within the 
Eastern Bloc, it opened up new avenues of cooperation 
between the USSR and the countries of the Third World. 
These developments and especially the policy of peace- 
ful coexistence allowed the USSR to take significant steps 
in improving its relations with its neighbors, including 
Turkey. 


B. The Development of Bilateral Relations 
1. The Soviet Note of 30 May 1953 

and Turkey's Reply 
The process of normalization of relations between Turkey 
and the USSR began on 30 May 1953. For the first time af- 
ter World War II, the USSR took a step to restore relations 
to their former state on that day. This step was followed 
with further initiatives. On 30 May 1953 the USSR deliv- 
ered a note informing Turkey that the demands that had 
been made following World War II were being formally 
withdrawn. 


The Soviet Government has recently been exam- 
ining the issue ofthe relations ofthe USSR with 
its neighbors, and, in this context, it has focused 
on the state of Soviet-Turkish relations. 

It will be recalled that, some years ago, the 
representatives of the two states engaged in of- 
ficial talks on the question of Soviet-Turkish re- 
lations in connection with the expiration of the 
Soviet-Turkish Treaty of 1925. At these talks, the 
territorial demands on Turkey of the Armenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic and the Georgian So- 
viet Socialist Republic were taken up as well as 
the considerations ofthe Soviet Government on 
the question of dealing with possible threats to 
the security ofthe Soviet Union that might come 
from the Black Sea Straits. The distress that these 
issues caused to the Turkish Government as 
well as to the Turkish public did not fail to affect 
Soviet-Turkish relations. 

To further good neighborly relations and 
reinforce peace and security, the governments 
of Armenia and Georgia now deem it possible to 
renounce their territorial claims against Turkey. 
The Soviet Government has reviewed its previ- 
ous position regarding the question ofthe Straits 
and considers that it is possible to ensure the 


security of the Soviet Union in the region of the 
Straits in conditions acceptable to the Soviet 
Union as weli as Turkey. 

The Soviet Government hereby declares that 
the Soviet Union harbors no territorial claims on 
Turkey. 


The note referred to the USSRS desire to improve 
relations. By declaring explicitly that all territorial claims 
had been withdrawn, Moscow signaled its intention, as 


the federal power, to remove this negative element intro- ` 


duced by Armenia and Georgia from the bilateral rela- 
tions of the two countries. Finally, the note indicated that 
Moscow had reconsidered its position on the subject of 
the Straits. l iwi mW 

It will be useful to examine how Turkey and its West- 
ern allies assessed the Soviet note. At the time of its deliv- 
ery, Prime Minister Menderes was on a visit to London, 
so he assessed it with his British hosts on 1 June. Britain's 
first reaction was to establish a link between the note and 
Turkey's membership in NATO. Moscow was taking a 
step back. The Soviet initiative was also interpreted as 
an attempt to pull Turkey away from its Western allies as 
well as to frustrate the establishment of the Balkan Pact 
and the[Middle East Command. France, for its part, saw 
the Soviet move as being motivated by the desire to bring 
about détente in East-West relations. 

Tukey held the view that the note contained both 
positive and negative elements. First, it provided Turkey 
with the opportunity to cut its defense spending (which 
accounted for half of the budget) by one-third. At the 
same time, the note raised the possibility that Western aid 
to Turkey might be reduced. Another Turkish concern 


had to do with the Straits. The Montreux Convention had . 


a duration oftwenty years, and the two-year period for no- 
tice of renunciation was due to begin in approximately one 
year, in July 1954. In other words, starting on that date, one 
of the signatories could give formal notice that it wanted 
to terminate the convention, Turkey was concerned that 
the Soviet position on the Straits was somewhat ambigu- 
ous and was apprehensive that the USSR might denounce 
the convention during this period. It would later become 
clear that these fears were groundless. 

Turkey formulated its reply in the light of these con- 
siderations and delivered its note to Moscow on 18 July 


1953. 


The Government of the Republic of Turkey 
notes with satisfaction the declaration of the 
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Government of the Soviet Union that the USSR 
has no territorial claims on Turkey. 

With reference to the Soviet statement that 
it wants to maintain relations of good neighborli- 
ness and reinforce peace and security, the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Turkey declares that 
this corresponds fully to its own past position as 
well as the position it will continue to maintain 
in the future. 

© As the Soviet Union is aware, the question of 

the Straits falls within the terms of the Montreux 

Convention, a fact that the Government of Tur- 
key wishes to underline. 


The second exchange of notes that took place in July 
clearly revealed Turkey’s concerns in connection with the 
question of the Straits area. Two days after the receipt of 
Turkey's reply, the USSR submitted a new note on 20 July, 
complaining about the ever-increasing number of Ameri- 
can and British warships in the Straits. Tarkey responded 
on 24 July by stating that “such courtesy visits are fully in 
compliance with the Montreux Convention and do not 
call for prior notification.” The USSR submitted a simi- 
lar note to Greece on 26 October 1953, pointing out that 
“turning Greek territory into a base for the forces of the 
Atlantic bloc endangers peace and security in the Balkans. 
The Soviet Government cannot remain indifferent to 
such developments and...all responsibility for increasing 
international tension will have to be borne by the Greek 
Government" (Ayın Tarihi 239 [October 1953]: 205). The 
Sovietnote was a reaction to the anti-Soviet alliance being 
forged in the Balkans. 

By submitting its note to Turkey, the USSR was tak- 
ing the first step toward the normalization of bilateral re- 
lations that had reached a breaking point following the 
claims made immediately after the war. The USSR had 
made a clear U-turn. Turkey's reply indicated that the new 
Soviet position was viewed positively but still considered 
unsatisfactory. 

The note of 30 May and the Turkish reply reflected 
the foreign policies of the two countries. From the point 
of view of the USSR, the note was not just the conse- 
quence of Stalin’s death; nor was it a deviation from tra- 


ditional Soviet policy. As explained earlier, the country’s ` 


social and economic profile was changing as it broke free 
from Stalin's influence, and its foreign policy began to 
reflect this: Just as important was the desire of the lead- 


ership to break out of the “containment” policy directed ^ . ° 


against it. 
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Similarly, Turkey's response reflected the objectives 
of its foreign policy. At that time, Turkey's main concern 
was not revising its relations with its neighbors. Ankara's 
goal was to reinforce its position within NATO and use its 
strategic location to obtain economic aid. 

The USSR’ statements and other steps aimed at 
improving bilateral relations continued throughout the 
19505. In his speech delivered on 8 August 1953 at the Su- 
preme Soviet, Malenkov stressed that the Soviet note was 
designed to develop good neighborly relations between 
the two countries and added that this could only be pos- 
sible if Turkey nurtured similar desires. Subsequently, on 
26 April 1954, Malenkov complained that Turkey was not 
İrying hard enough to improve relations. 

At the reception held at the Kremlin on 7 November 
1954. on the occasion of the anniversary of the October 
Revolution, Bulganin told the ambassadors of Turkey 
and Iran that mistakes had been made in the conduct of 
relations with their countries in the recent past because 
of Stalin but that these mistakes would not be repeated. 
In his speech at the Supreme Soviet in December 1955, 
Khrushchev alluded to the cordial relations during the 
Atatürk and İnönü eras and their subsequent deteriora- 
tion. He added that it would not be correct to blame only 
Turkey for this and emphasized that uncalled-for remarks 
from the Soviet side had also contributed to negative de- 
velopments. Khrushchev declared that they had taken the 
necessary steps to improve relations but that this had not 
been reciprocated by the Turkish leadership. He also re- 
ferred to American military activities in Turkey. Finally, 
he reiterated that the time had come to develop relations 
on the basis of good-neighborliness and friendship. In a 
broadcast in July 1957, Radio Moscow held Molotov re- 
sponsible for the deterioration of relations. 


2. Turkey's Bloc Policy 

Turkey's response to the USSR's overtures starting in 
1953 was to pursue a bloc policy that would determine the 
course and nature of relations. This led to numerous prob- 
lems between the two countries. 


U.S. Bases and Activities ín Turkey 

Turkey's membership in NATO, the military bases estab- 
lished on its territory, and the joint military exercises car- 
ried out angered the USSR. On 4 February 1956 Moscow 
delivered notes to the U.S. and Turkey complaining about 
balloons released from American bases in Turkey and al- 
leged that these were being employed to gather military 
intelligence. In its response delivered on 11 February, Tur- 
key claimed that this operation was designed to gather 


meteorological data, that the public had been informed of 
this by the semiofficial Anatolia Agency, and that it would 
be incorrect to interpret this as a threat to Soviet security. 
The Turkish note showed that Ankara would not be de- 
flected from its policy of blocs. 


Turkey's Part in the Policy of "Containment" 
Turkey's decision to become one of the principal actors 
in the policy of "containment" upset the USSR. Moscow 
kept quiet about the Balkan Pact initiative because this 
coincided with its note of 30 May 1953, but it used Bulgaria 
as a surrogate. Bulgaria issued an official statement declar- 
ing that it was disturbed by the intentions of the alliance 
of the “fascist aggressors” who had turned their attention 
to the Balkans and the Middle East. 

With respect to the Baghdad Pact, the USSR ex- 
pressed its misgivings without intermediaries. In its note 
dated 18 March 1954, Moscow declared that it considered 
the agreement signed between Turkey and Pakistan to 
be a new instance of American expansionism, which di- 
rectly threatened the USSR$s security and regional peace. 
The USSR reiterated that it desired good relations with 
all countries but especially with its neighbors, including, 
naturally, Turkey. 

Turkey replied to this note on 8 May. Ankara declared 
that each step that it took to cooperate with peace-loving 
countries of goodwill to strengthen peace and security 
was met by a Soviet effort to depict its actions as being a 


! threat to peace. 


Despite the Soviet claims, Turkey argued that the 
Baghdad Pact had been established to counter the Soviet 
threat. The Baghdad Pact had the effect of enhancing So- 
viet influence in the Middle East, however, because this 
was a time of decolonization and the nonaligned move- 
ment was rapidly gaining in strength. As Soviet influence 
grew in the Middle East, this had a direct influence on 
Turkey's regional policy. Starting in 1955, the USSR be- 
came an important negative factor in Turkey's deteriorat- 
ing relations with its Arab neighbors. 

In the Balkans, the USSR reviewed its relations with 
Yugoslavia and prevented the envisaged military coopera- 
tion in the region from taking shape. 

Despite its misgivings over Turkey's policies, Mos- 
cow refrained from adopting a totally negative stance 
toward its neighbor during this period. Moscow saw 
Turkey's policies and its actions in pursuit of these poli- 
cies as the direct consequence of the aggressive and ex- 
pansionist designs of the imperialists in the Middle East 
and the Balkans and strove to end Turkey's links with 
these forces, 





The Syrian and iraqi Crises 

In the course of the Syrian crisis of 1957, Turkey and the 
USSR came closer to an armed clash than at any other 
time since 1920, when relations were first established (see 
the chapter “Relations with the Soviets” in Section 1). 
The USSR’s policy toward Syria was in line with its gen- 
eral policies toward the Middle East and the Third World. 
When the crisis was at its height, Khrushchev made a 


© statement to the New York Times on 9 October 1957. “Tur- 


key is extremely weak, and in the event of a war, it would 
not last even for a day. We are very close to Turkey and 
you Americans are very far, far away. If the guns start fir- 
ing, rockets would also start flying and it would be too late 
to reconsider.” On the surface, this statement sounded 
like a direct threat; but in view of the manner in which 
the message was conveyed, we might conclude that it was 
addressed to the U.S. rather than Turkey, as an appeal for 
America to review its policies. 

The coup that took place in Iraq on 14 duly 1958 
strained Turkish-Soviet relations once again. Follow» 
ing the coup, Turkey toyed with the idea of intervening 
in Iraq. Khrushchey declared on 16 July that any attempt 
by Turkey to change the course of events would lead to 
a Soviet armed response. The moderate tone of Turkey's 
conciliatory response was attributed to the influence of its 
Western allies. 

After this came the Soviet note of 24 July 1958. It re- 
ferred to foreign minister E.R. Zorlu’s statement to the 
Daily Mail in which he alluded to the 500,000 ethnic 
Turks (Turcomans) in Iraq as well as the so million Mus- 
lims in the USSR. The note also drew attention to military 
movements in Turkey’s southern border region. It warned 
that Turkey would have to bear the consequences of any 
intervention in Iraq. The Soviet note was an attempt to in- 
timidate Turkey. 

As in the case of the Syrian crisis, what kept Turkey 
from undertaking military action in Iraq was not just the 
tough position taken by the USSR but also the policy of 
the U.S., which wanted to avoid a direct confrontation 
with the USSR over an issue that was not of immediate 
concern to Washington. 


The Nuclear Missiles and U-2 Crises X 

In December 1957 the deployment of Jupiter missiles in 
Turkey became a hotissue. On 13 December Bulganin sent 
aletter to Menderes (the third letter during that year). The 
exchange of letters had become an important means for 
dealing with bilateral problems. Bulganin’s letter stressed 
that by allowing its territory to be used against its neigh- 
bors Turkey was needlessly exposing itself to grave dan- 
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gers, Countries that allowed the deployment of missiles 
on their territories would become the targets of counter- 
strikes. Bulganin reiterated that the USSR wanted nothing 
but good relations, good neighborliness, and more trade. 
This was the beginning of the missile crisis, which would 
last until 1962, when, as a result of negotiations between 
the USSR and the U.S. over the Cuban missiles, they 
would be removed from Turkey. 

Bulganin sent Menderes a fourth letter on 8 Janu- 


ary 19 58 in which he recalled the important steps he had 


taken toward peace and disarmament and voiced his wish 
to end the Cold War and sign a disarmament agreement 
between the two alliances, He went on to remind Ankara 
that missiles acquired without payment could not en- 
hance Turkey's security because it would never be allowed 


to use such missiles. His letter ended with the warning  — 
thata single match could start a big conflagration and Tur- ` 


key would be the first country to be consumed by such a 
disaster. ; 

Menderes replied to this letter on 25 February PET in- 
dicated that all the measures taken by Turkey were ofa de- 
fensive nature. Although the USSR interpreted Turkey's 
measures as aggressive, the USSR itself had all manner of 
bases and missiles, he pointed out, asking how Turkey was 
to interpret that. 

The USSR delivered a note to Turkey on 13 Decem- 
ber 1958, drawing attention to the signing ofa new military 
agreement between Turkey and the U.S. that provided 
for the deployment of nuclear weapons and missiles. 
The note stated that it was contrary to the interests of the 
USSR for Turkey to become NATO's nuclear base. The 
USSR made an official statement on 25 March, alleging 
that the military agreement was in conformity with the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. By ignoring the USSR' pleas for 
improved relations and by signing the agreement, Turkey 
was turning itself into a target at a time when it was going 
through an economic crisis. This agreement was the result 
of a blind adherence to the dictum of "being well armed, 
even if naked” 

The uneasiness of the USSR over military bases 
reached its climax with the U-2 incident. When the U-2 
spy plane was shot down and the U.S. was forced to admit 
its responsibility, the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
issued a statement in which Ankara declared that Turkey 
had not given permission for any American plane to fly 
over Soviet territory. The statement added that the aircraft 
that had been shot down had not taken off from Turkey 
and concluded by declaring that, outside of its airspace, 
Ankara could only accept responsibility for the activities 


of Turkish aircraft. This did not prevent the USSR from | : : PA : zx £ 
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delivering a note on 13 May, reminding Turkey that it was 
serving America's aggressive policies through its mili- 
tary bases. The note warned that the necessary measures 
would be taken should Turkey continue to allow such 
flights in the future. Turkey replied to this note on 18 May 
by emphasizing that the facilities provided by Turkey to 
its allies were only for defensive purposes. This incident 
prevented the holding of the U.S./USSR summit but led 
to no serious crisis in Turkish-Soviet bilateral relations, 
because Menderes had announced that he would be visit- 
ing the USSR in July. This visit was planned as the conse- 
quence of dissatisfaction with the level of economic aid 
being provided by the U.S. 


3. Economic Relations 

After World War IL, economic relations between the USSR 
and Turkey came to an end and were resumed only in 1953. 
In 1954 and 1955 Turkey's imports from the USSR grew 
to $11.7 million from nil in 1953, while the USSR imports 
from Turkey in 1953 to 1955 amounted to $12.8 million. 

These trade relations started with the USSR’s partici- 
pation in the International İzmir Trade Fair in 1954. When 
the USSR signaled its intention to participate in the fair in 
January 1954, it was allocated a modest stand in an out-of- 
the-way location. Nevertheless, the USSR indicated that 
it would participate again in 1955. At a time when strong 
anti-Communist and anti-Soviet policies were being pur- 
sued, the authorities ensured that these Soviet overtures 
received little press coverage in Turkey. Turkey basically 
used the Soviet efforts to increase trade exchanges as a le- 
verage against the West. 

After 1956 bilateral relations received a new boost. 
Early in April the president of the İzmir Chamber of 
Commerce and a group of industrialists from that city 
were invited to the USSR. The Turkish press, however, 
did not view the development of economic relations in a 
positive light. The offer of Soviet economic aid made in 
February was rebuffed by the journalist Hüseyin Cahit 
Yalcin in these terms: “We can accept no military or eco- 
nomic aid from Russia, since we are perfectly capable of 
assessing the true cost of such aid” (“Türkiye ve Rusya; 
Ulus, 26 March 1956). Other journalists dwelt on the po- 
litical dimension of economic aid and, recalling the bitter 
experience of the Ottoman Public Debt, called for the re- 
jection of Soviet aid offers in order to keep economic rela- 
tions at a minimum level. These journalists failed to note, 
however, that Russia had no part in the Ottoman Public 


Debt. They also ignored the efforts being made at the time 


to obtain ever more U.S. aid and loans. 
When the new Soviet ambassador, Nikita Ryzhov, ar- 


rived in Ankara in April 1957, he proposed that bilateral 
relations be restored to their 1920 state. In 1957 İş Bankası 
and Soviet enterprises signed an agreement for the trans- 
fer of technology within the framework of the building of 
a plate glass factory in Turkey. The USSR extended a three- 
year loan of 3.4 million rubles at 2.5% interest and guaran- 
teed to buy the factory’s products for a period of three and 
a half years. Economic delegations were exchanged, and 
economic relations developed markedly. Because Tur- 
key was suffering from an economic malaise, there was 
increasing support for more trade with the USSR. ‘The 
press, however, remained ambivalent. While expressing 
admiration for the USSR's rapid economic growth, the 
press was skeptical about the effectiveness of Soviet aid to 
Third World countries, While the importance of Western 
aid was being underlined, trade with the Eastern Bloc was 
seen as unprofitable. These arguments were being made at 
a time when the Syrian crisis was at its height. 

In 1950 the volume of trade between Turkey and the 
USSR was 1.2 million rubles, By 1958 this had increased 
more than fifteen-fold to 18.3 million rubles. The press 
kept on warning that Turkey should beware of increas- 
ing its trade with the USSR beyond the current level. Ac- 
cording to the media, the USSR used its loans as a means 
for exerting political pressure. Excessive dependence on 
trade with the Soviet bloc was dangerous. It would also 
be diplomatically inconsistent for Ankara to accuse coun- 
tries like Syria, Egypt, and Afghanistan of receiving for- 
eign economic aid that did not serve peaceful ends if 
Turkey engaged in similar practices. 

A similar reaction came from Biilent Ecevit (a CHP 
member of parliament), when he addressed five questions 
to the government on this subject. In his reply to these 
questions on 12 June 1958, foreign minister E.R. Zorlu 
stated that the latest loan agreement with the USSR had 
been signed on 24 January 1934. This was the protocol 
for an $8 million loan to finance the construction of the 
Kayseri textile mill and the Nazilli combine. No official 
delegation had gone to Moscow; nor would there be any 
Soviet experts stationed in Turkey. İş Bankası's agreement 
for the construction ofa plate-glass factory with an annual 
capacity of 37,500 tons and Siimerbank’s agreement to 
purchase textile machinery worth $1,018,525 were private 
contracts, The government could only intervene in these 
private transactions within the framework of Turkey’s 
general trade policies. The basic principle that applied was 
reciprocity. Over the last three years, the USSR’s share in 
Turkey’s foreign trade had fluctuated between 1 and 2.5%. 

In his reply, Zorlu tried to brush off Ecevit’s criticism 
by claiming that the transactions were between firms and 





not states, But this was not altogether persuasive, because 
everyone knew that the Soviet firms were ali government 
owned and controlled, while neither İş Bankası nor Sü- 
merbank could act without the knowledge and approval 
of the government. Turkey's increased trade with the 
Eastern Bloc countries and the USSR was largely due to 


its shortage of convertible currency. This shortage forced. 


Ankara to trade more with those countries that employed 

the barter system. Furthermore, increased trade with the 

USSR would enable Turkey to ask for more economic 

assistance from the U.S. So, for a variety of reasons, eco- 
‘nomic relations with the USSR grew considerably, espe- 
-cially after 1957. ; . 

It is noteworthy that economic sclations were devel- 
oping at a time when political relations were in a constant 
state of crisis. While Turkey was in the grip of virulent 
anti-Communist and anti-Soviet sentiments, the USSR 
was deeply concerned by the deployment of nuclear mis- 
siles close to its southern borders. But these factors were 
ignored by the USSR in its quest to break free from the 
consequences of the containment policy, while Turkey 
was motivated by sheer economic necessity. Ihe develop- 
ment of relations was not confined to the economic field 
but also included cultural, artistic, and sports contacts. 
The twenty-year period when the two countries com- 
pletely ignored one another had come to an end. 


4. Menderes's Plan to Visit Moscow 

Toward the end of the 1950s there was a thaw in rela- 
tions between the two blocs, which also helped improve 
Turkish-USSR relations. Actually, this thaw was not par- 
ticularly desirable from a Turkish point of view, because 
a reduction in tension weakened Turkey's hand when it 
sought American aid by advancing strategic reasons. But 
these developments were beyond Turkey's control, and 
Ankara was forced to make the necessary adjustments in 
its policies. 

As usual, the first step came from the USSR. On 31 
October 1959 Khrushchev declared in a speech that de- 
spite the missiles that threatened Soviet security Mos- 
cow would like to improve relations with Turkey. Unlike 
previous overtures, this one evoked a positive Turkish 
response. In 1959 the Turkish leadership had also started 
making positive statements aimed at improving relations. 
In a speech made on 28 February 1959, Zorlu declared 
somewhat vaguely that détente between the two blocs 
would enable Turkey, despite its bloc-oriented policies, to 
improve its relations with the USSR. This was followed by 
the speech made by president Celal Bayar at the inaugura- 
tion of the new session of the Turkish Grand National As- 
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sembly on 1 November in which he supported the process 
of détente. The press was also beginning to dwell on the 
need for improved relations, 

As a result of these developments, a delegation 
headed by minister of health Lütfi Kırdar went to Mos- 
cow in December. Before the departure of the delegation, 
minister of foreign affairs F.R. Zorlu hosted a dinner in 


honor of Ambassador Ryzhov on 26 November 1959. Al- _ 


though this function was merely a courtesy extended to 
the ambassador, it was significant because it constituted a 
first and came on the eve of President Eisenhower's visit 
to Ankara. Kırdar carried out his visit on o December, just 


a few days after having suffered a heart attack, and pent z 


twelve days in the USSR. 


“This was the first ministerial- icd visit to the USSR 
since 1939. Both Zorlu and the leader of the opposition, 


İnönü, made statements declaring that the Soviet admin- 
istration was sincere in its efforts to improve relations and 
that the present leaders were trying to distance them- 
selves from the errors committed by their predecessors. 
Zorlu added, however, that the new policies were the 
result of the rapprochement between the two blocs and 
concluded by declaring that “within its bloc, Turkey was 
neither in the forefront nor lagging behind. It was in full 
solidarity with the bloc, always ready to do its share to pre- 
serve peace” (TBMM Zabıt Ceridesi, p. 502). 

In 1960 mutual visits by the heads of government 
were on the agenda. On 11 April it was announced that 
Menderes's visit would take place on 15 July and that there 
would later be a return visit by Khrushchev. This would 
have been an important visit as a turning point in Turkish 
foreign policy and a new beginning in bilateral relations. 
At the preparatory talks before the visit, Turkey got the 
USSR to agree that it would continue to pursue policies 
consistent with its membership in NATO and CENTO 


(the Central Treaty Organization, the new name of the 


Baghdad Pact) in matters dealing with national security, 
political alliances, and disarmament, that the question of 
missiles would not be discussed, and that no negotiations 
would take place in connection with issues concerning 
CENTO members. The visit never took place, however, 
because of the military coup of 27 May 1960 in Turkey. 
Some have claimed that this proposed visit was one 
ofthe causes ofthe coup. This argument is difficult to sus- 
tain. At the time, the U.S. and the other NATO members 
were in the course of developing their bilateral relations 
with the USSR. Before the decision regarding the visit, 
Zorlu had informed the U.S, ambassador. The coup was 
not caused by the prospective visit, but the visit was pre- 


` vented by the coup. Especially in foreign policy matters, |. ” ae 
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cause and effect should not be confused. It would take a 
further five years for an official visit to the USSR by a high- 
level Turkish delegation to occur. 
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Relations with the USA and NATO 


I. RELATIONS DURING THE TRANSITION s 


TO A MULTIPARTY SYSTEM 
A. The Turkish Straits s 

-andthe U.S. after the War 
A fortnight before the Potsdam Conference convened o on 
17 July 1945, the U.S. State Department pr epared a briefing 
paper for President Truman. In this paper, dated 29 June 
1945, U.S. relations with Turkey were described in these 
terms: “Relations between Turkey and the USA from 
Admiral Bristol's time to the present have been peaceful 
and friendly. These relations have been based on the fol- 
lowing principles. (1) The right ofpeople to freely choose 
their political, economic, and social systems. (2) Equality 
of opportunity in cbmmerce. (3) Freedom ofthe press to 
gather and publish information. (4) The preservation of 
American educatidnal institutions operating in Turkey. 
(5) Protection of the rights of U.S, nationals" (Armaoğlu, 
p.134). 

‘These principles applying to Turkey were grounded 
on the basic objectives of U.S. foreign policy dating from 
the latter years of World War II. The first two principles 
reflected the basic tenets of capitalism. "Ihe third prin- 
ciple reflected political liberalism. The last two principles 
reflected imperialism, which strove to shape the postwar 
international order and sought to control world markets. 

The State Department paper asserted that Turkey, de- 
spite its location in a region with diplomatic, economic, 
and military disputes, could escape the fate of becoming 
a Soviet satellite if it continued to receive British support. 
Turkey had to be kept free of Soviet influence to safeguard 
vital U.S. interests. The status of the Straits was at the top 
of the list of vital interests. The U.S, took a close interest in 
the future of the Straits even though it was not a party to 
the Montreux Convention. Prior to the Potsdam Confer- 
ence, the U.S. Department of the Navy had submitted a 
report to President Truman, which outlined U.S. policies 
with reference to the Straits. “In peacetime,-the Turkish 
Straits must remain open to the merchant vessels of all 


¿states as well as to the warships of Black Sea littoral states. 
o. Ina war involving a Black Sea state, the warships of nonlit- 
> toral states should not have access to the Straits. No state 

“other than Turkey should possess fortifications in the 
© Dardanelles. If Turkey is at war or faced with imminent 
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threat of war, it should be free to make whatever arrange- 
ments it deems fit in the Straits" (Armaoğlu, pp. 137-39). 

On the eve of Potsdam, the priority for the U.S. was to 
prevent the Straits and the Black Sea from coming under 
Soviet control. The territorial claims against Turkey con- 
tained in the Soviet note of 19 March 1945 and reiterated 
at the Molotov-Sarper meeting of 7 June 1945 were not 
a source of additional concern to Washington. Truman 
told Stalin at Potsdam that the question of Turkey giving 
up territory was “a matter that had to be settled between 
Turks and Russians" but added that "the question of the 
Straits was of concern to the U.S. and the whole world" 
(Foreign Relations of the United States, p. 302). 

When the question of the Straits came up for dis- 
cussion at Potsdam, Truman reflected the U.S. position 
outlined above. At the conference, he signed, along with 
Stalin and the newly elected British prime minister Clem- 
ent Attlee, a protocol that provided for the revision of the 
Montreux Convention to conform to the changed post- 
war conditions. The U.S., Britain, and the USSR were to 
communicate to Turkey their views on the envisaged revi- 
sions. ‘The contents of this protocol, however, were not re- 
flected in the final document of the Potsdam Conference, 

This protocol was giving the U.S. the right, for the 
first time, to take a position on the subject of the Turkish 
Straits. Truman arid Stalin had agreed on the need to re- 
vise the regime established at Montreux, but nothing had 
been said about the nature of the revision. At Potsdam, 
Truman held that the Straits should be given the status of 
an international waterway. As the Balkans came under in- 
creasing Soviet domination, however, he would abandon 
this position and call for the maintenance of Turkish sov- 
ereignty over the Straits, 
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Turkey was closely following the pro- 

ceedings at Potsdam in connection with the 
Straits. When the U.S. and the USSR reached 
agreement on revising the Montreux Con- 
vention without specifying how this was to 
be done, Ankara submitted notes to Wash- 
ington and London on 20 August 1945, call- 
ing for American guarantees to ensure free- 
dom of navigation and peace in the Straits. 
Ankara wanted the arrangements in the 
Straits not to encroach on Turkey's sover- 
eignty. İt also wanted to see steps to block 
Soviet demands. 
' This was a clear indication that Ankara 
had greater trust in London and Washing- 
ton than in Moscow, that it perceived Soviet 
claims as a threat, and that it sought, for the 
first time, Western backing to block these 
claims. 

American ambassador Edwin Wilson 
submitted a note on 2 November 1945 to 
foreign minister Hasan Saka in which U.S. 
views regarding revisions to the Montreux Convention 
were spelled out. The U.S. wanted to see freedom of navi- 
gation for all merchant vessels even in time of war, free- 
dom of navigation for the warships of Black Sea littoral 
states even in time of war, and no access to the Black Sea 
of nonlittoral states in time of peace unless authorized by 
the United Nations. Ankara was much relieved to see that 
these views did not constrain Turkey's sovereignty. 

As the Soviet demands on Turkey became more in- 
sistent in 1946 and after the establishment, at Soviet in- 
stigation, of the Autonomous Republic of Azerbaijan 
and the Kurdish Republic of Mahabad in Iran, the U.S. 
resolve to give full backing to Turkey on the question of 
the Straits grew perceptibly. After Potsdam, the diver- 
gence of interests between the U.S. and the USSR became 
more obvious. Washington began to perceive the Soviet 
moves against Turkey and Iran as part of an overall Soviet 
strategy of gradually taking over Western Europe. With its 
intervention in Iran's internal affairs and its threats against 
Turkey, the USSR was, from Washington's point of view, 
carrying out its plans to trample on U.S. interests all over 
the world. 

Soviet postwar policies had brought Turkey’s rela- 
tions with the USSR to the breaking point. This led the 
U.S. to perceive Turkey as a country that was ripe for being 
drawn into the Western Bloc that was being formed at the 
time. The method for carrying this out was by fomenting 
anti-Soviet sentiments in Turkey. As part of this policy, 





Figure 4-1. Members of the Missouri crew in İstanbul (Sosyalizm ve Toplumsal Müca- 
deleler Ansikiopedisi, p. 1945). 


the American and British press dealt frequently with So- 
viet territorial demands to make sure that Ankara did not 
overcome the initial shock caused by these demands. By 
keeping thdissue alive, tension in Turkey was maintained 
at a high pitch. Anti-Soviet feelings in Turkey reached 
their climat when the premises of the leftist newspaper 
Tan were sacked. 

It was in these circumstances that the U.S. took a step 
of great symbolic significance to draw Turkey into the 
Western fold. 


The Visit of the Missouri and . 

Turkish-American Rapprochement 

The opportunity to demonstrate to Ankara the impor- 
tance that the U.S. was attributing to Turkey after World 
War IT came in March 1946. The body of the Turkish am- 
bassador in Washington, who had died sixteen months 
earlier, was sent to Turkey on board the famous battle- 
ship Missouri. The Missouri sailed up the Dardanelles and 
anchored off the Palace of Dolmabahçe in İstanbul on 
5 April 1946. With this grand gesture, the U.S. conveyed 
the message to the USSR that the status of the Turkish 
Straits could not be revised without its consent. 

In his speech on the occasion of Army Day, which 
coincided with the day when the Missouri cast anchor in 
Istanbul, President Truman stressed the great economic 
and strategic importance of the Middle East and the 
Straits for the U.S. He also went on to declare that none 


of the countries of the region had the means to resist an 
armed attack. Truman’s speech underlined America’s 
readiness to come to the assistance of these countries in 
case of need. 
Following the visit ofthe Missouri, the U.S. concluded 
an agreement with Turkey on 7 May 1946 by which all of 
Turkey's debts arising from the Lend and Lease Law were 
canceled. This debt relief helped Turkey to cope with its 
postwar economic difficulties and made a major contri- 
bution to Turkish-American relations. During tbis period 
the U.S. was providing similar relief to its other European 


allies. 


The U.S.-Soviet Rivalry over the Straits 

Despite the direct and indirect support provided by the 
U.S. to Turkey, the USSR continued to press for changes 
inthe regime ofthe Straits. As noted earlier, the USSR de- 
livered notes to Turkey, the U.S., and Britain on 7 August 
1946 containing the following demands: (1) the Straits 
shall remain open to all merchant vessels at all times; 
(2) the Straits shall remain open to the warships of lit- 
toral states at all times; (3) with the exception of special 
circumstances, the Straits shall remain closed to the war- 
ships of nonlittoral states; (4) the regime of the Straits 
shall be determined exclusively by Turkey and the other 
littoral states; (5) the defense of the Straits shall be the 
joint responsibility of Turkey and the USSR (Ulman 1961, 
pp. 77-78). 

The Soviet note was delivered on the last date pro- 
vided by the Montreux Convention for giving notice to 
review the convention. In this way Moscow was signaling 
its intention to revise the convention through an interna- 
tional conference rather than through bilateral negotia- 
tions with Turkey. 

The Soviet note caused concern in Washington. The 
State Department was of the view that the note’s main 
intent was to bring Turkey under Soviet influence rather 
than to revise the regime of the Straits. The first three So- 
viet points might be acceptable, but the last two points 
were clearly non-negotiable, Although Truman had been 
indifferent to the Soviet territorial demands on Turkey at 
Potsdam, he now shared the State Department's views. 
‘The wartime alliance with the USSR was at an end. If 
Greece and Turkey came under Soviet control, this would 
upset the balance in the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East and endanger transport routes and the delivery of oil. 

In this context, Washington delivered a note to Mos- 
cow on 19 August 1946. In reference to point 4 of the So- 
viet note, it declared that the proposal that the regime of 
the Straits be established exclusively by the littoral states 
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was unacceptable. Washington also opposed point s, deal- 
ing with the joint defense of the Straits by Turkey and 
the USSR. Finally, the U.S. note stated, "the Soviet note 


makes no reference to the United Nations. However, the . 


United States Government wants to see the regime of the 
Straits linked to the UN in one form or another and made 
to conform with the principles and purposes of the UN 
Charter" (Armaoğlu, pp. 148-49). 

Ankara was reassured by the U.S. response to the 
Soviet note. As we have seen, the note delivered to Mos- 
cow on 22 August 1946 declared that the first three points 
could be negotiated but that the fourth and fifth points 
would not be considered under any circumstances. 

On 24 September 1946 the USSR delivered a further 
note to Ankara in which it reiterated its demands that the 
Straits regime be formulated by the littoral states and their 
defense be undertaken jointly by Turkey and the USSR. 
Turkey rejected the Soviet demands in its note of 18 No- 
vember 1946 and kept the U.S. and Britain informed about 
the correspondence. ^ — 

When the USSR reiterated its demands, the U.S. de- 
livered a note to Moscow on 9 October 1946 in which it 
recalled: “At Potsdam, a Protocol had been signed by the 
U.S., the USSR, and Britain intending to revise the Mon- 
treux Convention to make the regime of the Straits con- 
form to the dhanged circumstances and that agreement 
in principle hid been reached for each of the three coun- 
tries to engage in direct negotiations with Turkey.’ In its 
note, the U.S. criticized the Soviet notes of 7 August and 
24 September, which deliberately ignored the terms ofthe 
Potsdam Protocol by confining the determination of the 
regime ofthe Straits to Turkey and the other littoral states 
and thereby excluding the U.S. and Britain. The U.S. note 
went on to stress that the revision of the Montreux Con- 
vention could only take place through consultations with 
Turkey by all of the interested parties, including the U.S. 
The note also warned the USSR that the Security Council 
would take immediate action in the event of an attack on 
the Straits (Armaoğlu, pp. 150—51). It was not realistic to 
try to scare the USSR with the Security Council, however, 
given the possession of the veto power by the permanent 
members under the terms of the charter. Moscow just ig- 
nored the threat. ` 

The U.S. position vis-à-vis the USSR with regard to 
the Straits was not designed to protect Turkey. In these 
early years of the Cold War, the U.S, was intent on pro- 
tecting its national interests against the USSR all over the 
globe. Until the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine, 
Ankara always felt that it was on its own when confront- 
ing Moscow (Box 4-3). l 
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Box 4-3. The Docirines of U.S. Presidents 


In this context "doctrine" denotes the principles that guide foreign 
policy in a specific field. In the area of foreign policy, a doctrine not 
only binds the country that adopts it but also affects the countries 


to which the doctrine applies. Throughout its history, the U.S. has” 
adopted a number of doctrines named after presidents to guide its € 
foreigri policy. Some of these doctrines were regional, while others : ^ 


The Truman Doctrine (1947): this anti-Soviet etiscrind spelled : 
out by president Harry Truman on 12 March 1947 can be consid ; 
ered the precursor of the Cold War. . 

, The Eisenhower Doctrine. (1957) f proclaimed b preside 















were global so they had profound effects on the foreign policies of © $5 ci 


other countries. The most important among them, are e listed below B 


in chronological order. 


© George Washington's Farewell Speech 0796): dung: the `. 
War of Independence and immediately thereafter, Americans were : 


able to observe the negative impact on their country of the dis- 
© putes among European states. İri his farewell speech in 1796, the 
first president, George Washington, drew attention to this: ^ 
great rule of conduct for us in régard. to foreign ations is in 
tendíng our commercial relations, to have with them as little póliti- 


_ cal connection as possible" (http: ANAN, yale. edu/lawweb/avalon/ 
" washing.htm). He specifically warned of Fs davigets te to the U.S: of. 





| aliances with European states. : 





: The Monroe Doctrine (1823): U.S; bolly mke. complied ; 


a with Washington’ s testament; but Spain, France; and Britain, Wi 
S colonies i in'the new ‘World, were ‘eager to. establish relations with 


the U.S. As the countries of South an Central 'Amiefica started : 
f Ais nineteenth * 





those) their: Wed in ihe m pa 









no fight:to interfere i in'the affairs of the Americas, These prin- 
v ciples, known: asthe Mon Doctrine, usually. kept the activities 
„of the U.S; within the Western: Hemisphere for about ioo years. 





e declared that, while the U.S. ain 
rópean affairs; the. Europeans had. -::0 



























"and diram: 


n Furthermore, ‘the doctrine: allowed the U.S.: to carty ‘out its impe- uos 
= Falist” expansiori "unhinderéd within the hemisphere from. which DIM 






i j firai had bee excluded, 


B. The Truman Doctrine 
The U.S. opposition to the USSR's demands in connec- 
tion with the Straits occurred at a time when the two pow- 
ers were in close cooperation with one another. Conse- 
quently, Ankara stood alone in its resistance to Moscow's 
demands. The cordial relations established during the war 
between the U.S. and the USSR began to fray early in 1947, 
and this is when the U.S. started to make its presence felt. 
The spreading fear of the "red menace" in America led to 
a reversal of the perceptions of the U.S. public and of its 
leadership in regard to the Soviet Union. 'Ihe main indica- 
tion of this important change in perception was in Presi- 
dent Truman' speech to the U.S. Congress on 12 March 
1947, when he declared for the first time that the world 
was on the threshold of becoming divided into two op- 
posing ideological camps. 

Truman asserted that the gravity of the situation 


made it necessary for him to address a joint session of 
the Congress. In this historic address, he enunciated the 
principle that came to be known as the "Iruman Doc- 
trine” He stated that he had received an urgent appeal 
from the Greek government for financial and economic 
assistance and added that the American Economic Mis- 
sion and American Embassy in Greece had reported that 
such assistance was essential for Greece to remain a free 
country. Most of Truman’s speech dealt with the devas- 
tation suffered by Greece during World War II and the 
damage done to Greece and to the Western world by the 
Greek civil war. He went on to declare that a few thousand 
armed men led by the Communists threatened Greece's 
existence, that the Greek government was unable to cope 
with this situation, that the Greek army was small and 
weak, and that Greece needed help for it to remain a self 
sufficient and self-respecting democracy. 


After dealing with Greece, Truman turned to Turkey: 


Greece's neighbor, Turkey, also deserves our at- 
tention. 

The future of Turkey: as an independent and 
economically sound state is clearly no less impor- 
tant to the freedom-loving peoples of the world 
than the future of Greece. "Ihe circumstances in 
which Turkey finds itself today are considerably 
different from those of Greece. Turkey has been 
spared the disasters that have beset Greece. And 
during the war, the United States and Great Brit- 

ain furnished Turkey with material aid. 
2 Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our sup- 
port. : 
Since the war Turkey has sought financial as- 
sistance from Great Britain and the United States 
for the purpose of effecting that modernization 
necessary for the maintenance of its national in- 
tegrity. 

‘That integrity is essential to the preservation 
of order in the Middle East. 

‘The British government has informed. us 
that, owing to its own difficulties, it can no lon- 
ger extend financial or economic aid to Turkey. 

As in the case of Greece, if Turkey is to have 
the assistance it needs, the United States must 
supply it. We are the only country able to provide 
that help. 


With these arguments, Truman sought to persuade 
the U.S. Congress that Turkey must be supported (Arma- 
oglu, pp. 152-57). 

After stressing the importance of Greece and Turkey 
to the Western world, Truman submitted three requests 
to Congress: 

1. To appropriate a sum of $400 million for the period 
ending on 30 fune 1948, to assist Greece and Turkey. Of 
this sum, Greece's share would not exceed $350 million. 

2. To authorize the use of American civilian and mili- 
tary personnel stationed in Greece and Turkey upon the 
request of these countries to assist in reconstruction, to 
supervise the utilization of the financial and material aid 
to be furnished, and to train local personnel. 

3. To authorize the arrangements necessary to deliver 
the required materials in the quickest and most effective 
manner, 

After making these requests, Truman reminded Con- 
gress that the U.S. had spent $341 billion to win World 
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War II, that this had been an investment for the world’s 
freedom and for peace, and that the amount now being 
requested was slightly more than one-thousandth of this 
sum. 


The free peoples of the world look to us for sup- 
port in maintaining their freedoms. 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endan- 
ger the peace of the world—and we shall surely 
endanger the welfare of our own nation, 

Great responsibilities have been placed , 
upon us by the swift movement of events. 

I am confident that the Congress will face 
these responsibilities squarely. 


President Truman's speech placed aid to Greece and 
Turkey firmly on the agenda of the U.S. Congress. It also 
marked the end of the honeymoon between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union. 


The Background and the 

Objectives of the Doctrine 

As one of the victors in World War II, the U.S. was pur- 
suing the objective of restoring Europe's former political 
and economic influence. According to Harry Truman, his 
country had three basic goals in the postwar period: to en- 
sure Europes military, economic, and political stability; 
to bring the continent under the protection of America's 
nuclear shield; and to restore European power to ensure 
a worldwide defense capability under U.S. leadership. To 
achieve these goals, the U.S, started the preparations for 
launching the Marshall Plan. 

As efforts were being made to restructure Western 
Europe, a civil war was raging in. Greece and Turkey was 
confronted with threatening Soviet demands. Develop- 
ments in these two countries would have serious impli- 
cations for the attainment of U.S. objectives in Western 
Europe. Owing to its economic difficulties, Britain an- 
nounced that it would have to end (as of March 1947) its 
substantial military and economic assistance program to 
Greece. At this juncture Britain delivered notes to the U.S. 
State Department, stressing the importance of Greece and 
Turkey for the defense ofthe West and requesting that the 
US. replace Britain in providing aid to these countries. 

Truman felt that Greece had to be rescued from its 
difficult situation as a matter of urgency, because com- 
munism was becoming a growing menace to Western 
Europe. Yugoslavia was tilting to communism. After 1946 
the Communists became an important factor in Italian 
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politics. In fact, after the election of 1946, they were in a 
position to share power with the Christian Democrats. In 
France, the first cabinet of the Fourth Republic had five 
Communist members. 

The growing strength of the Communists led to fears 
in the U.S. that a large part of Europe would come under 
Soviet influence. Unless communism was checked in 
Greece, this menace could well engulf the rest of Europe, 
where circumstances were favorable for its spread. 

Turkey was included in the Truman Doctrine for dif- 
ferent reasons. Turkey was located in a region that con- 
trolled the land, sea, and air routes linking Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Ifthe USSR managed to gain control of Turkey 
and the Straits, it would gain access to the oil-rich Middle 
East through Iraq and Iran and gain mastery of the trade 
routes linking three continents. By supporting Turkey, the 
U.S. would be fending off this danger. 

The architects of U.S. foreign policy were trying to 
achieve two objectives through the Truman Doctrine. 
The short-term objective was to strengthen Greece and 
Turkey militarily and economically against communism, 
while the long-term objective was to check Soviet expan- 
sion wherever necessary and thereby help spread the 
American political and economic tenets of liberalism and 
capitalism (Spanier, pp. 40-44). 


The Enactment of the Doctrine, 

the Nature of the Aid, and Its Conditions 

President Truman wanted to see the doctrine enacted 
quickly in the Congress in order to allow aid to Greece 
and Turkey to flow to these countries without any delay. 
The debate in Congress did not proceed very smoothly, 
however. 

A. number of legislators felt that the Truman Doctrine 
was a deviation from traditional U.S. foreign policy and 
were adamantly opposed to its enactment. In their view, 
the U.S. was inheriting Britain's role in the Middle East 
and was being saddled with the defense of Greece and 
Turkey with no tangible benefit to American interests. 

Other legislators claimed that Greece and Turkey 
had autocratic regimes and that the proposed aid would 
only serve to strengthen these regimes. They were also 
against American funds flowing to foreigners so soon af- 
ter the war. 

Some members of Congress considered aid to Greece 
justified but tried to prevent Turkey from benefiting. They 
argued that Turkey had not fought in the war and did not 
suffer the devastation brought on by combat on its terri- 
tory. Furthermore, Turkey's gold and foreign exchange 
reserves amounted to $245 million, so there was no justi- 


fication for providing it with aid. Some legislators recalled 
the sad experiences ofthe Armenians and called for with- 
holding aid from Turkey. 

Congress added a provision calling for freedom of 
the press in order to provide the necessary transparency 
to determine whether the aid was being used properly. 

After the congressional debate, it was foreseen that 
Greece would receive $300 million in aid, while Turkey 
would get $100 million. Congress also decided that Amer- 
ican military and civilian personnel would be stationed in 
both countries to supervise the use of the aid, while Greek 
and Turkish personnel would be trained in the U.S. 

Congress also decided that the equipment provided 
under the aid program could not be sold, donated, leased, 
or transferred to another country without obtaining the 
consent of the U.S. government. Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg added a provision stipulating that the aid would end 
in the event of a request to this effect by the UN Security 
Council or General Assembly, if Greece or Turkey de- 
cided that it wanted to forgo the aid, or if the U.S. presi- 
dent made such a request. 

The Truman Doctrine became effective on 22 May 
1947 when President Truman signed the Act to Provide 
Aid to Greece and Turkey. 


The Reception of the 

Truman Doctrine in Turkey 

The Turkish public welcomed the Truman Doctrine. 
Many expressed their satisfaction at seeing that the U.S. 
was now abandoning isolationism and getting ready to 
support the free world not just with words but also with 
deeds. 

The Turkish press was full of news and commentary 
on the benefits that the doctrine would provide. Those 
who considered that an attack on Turkey would amount 
to an attack on the U.S. were writing about the end of the 
Soviet threat. According to some, Turkey would now be- 
come the forward bastion of the civilized world. With the 
implementation of the doctrine, the survival of the multi- 
party system established in 1946 in Turkey was no longer 
in doubt. 

Some wrote that the U.S. could not be seen as having 
imperialistic ambitions, because it was not seeking bases 
from Turkey in return for its aid. Others noted uncom- 
fortable similarities to the system established to manage 
Ottoman Public Debt, because the U.S. would supervise 
the use of the aid. These voices were easily drowned out, 
however, in the euphoria of that day (Ülman 1961, p. 101). 

On 23 May 1947, just one day after the enactment of 
the Truman Doctrine, an American delegation of experts 





headed by Gen. Lunsford Oliver arrived in Ankara. The 
delegation was composed of representatives of the State 
Department as well as the War Department and Navy 
Department. Ihe members of the Oliver Delegation re- 
mained in Ankara for six weeks and, in contacts with 
Turkish officials, indicated in which fields the aid should 
be utilized. According to the Americans, Turkey should 
demobilize some of the men in its defense establishment, 
modernize its weaponry, and employ the $100 million 
available for this purpose. If this advice was heeded, the 
members ofthe delegation believed that Turkey would be 
in a good position to defend itself in the coming years. 
.. "Turkey had a good number of reasons for accepting 
_ the Truman Doctrine and American aid. The chief reason 
. was that, confronted with insistent Soviet demands, Tur- 
— keyfeltanxious and was overcome by a feeling of being ut- 
terly isolated. The Turkish leadership was convinced that 
— Stalins encroachment on Turkey could only be blocked 
through cordial relations with the Western world and in 
particular the U.S. 

A second reason had to do with Turkey's economic 
circumstances. Although Turkey had been spared the rav- 
ages of war, its economy was going through a difficult pe- 
riod. It was true that Turkey's gold and foreign exchange 
reserves stood at $245 million, but Ankara wanted to keep 
thereserve as a hedge against the Soviet threat rather than 
spending it. 'Ihe bourgeoisie had enriched itself through 
the black market during the war, while those on a fixed 
income had seen their earnings shrink through inflation. 
The military mobilization had deprived industry and agri- 
culture of skilled manpower. The pent-up demand for im- 
ported products unavailable during the war years caused 
havoc in the balance of payments after the war. There was 
an acute need for funds to carry out the development 
plans. At the end of 1945 a request for a $300 million loan 
was submitted to the U.S., but the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank made only $50 million available in October 1946. 

A third reason was that, while the armies engaged in 
World War II had employed all the latest military technol- 
ogy, the Turkish army consisted mostly of infantry and 
cavalry units equipped with obsolete weapons, The U.S, 
had provided $95 million worth of military equipment 
during the war, but this supply was cut off when the war 
came to an end. It was therefore essential not to miss this 
opportunity to restructure and reequip the armed forces 
through American aid. 


The Agreement of 12 July.1947 
After the consultations held by the Oliver Delegation in 
Ankara, Turkey signed the Agreement on Aid to Turkey 
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on 12 July 1947. This would allow Turkey to benefit from 
the Truman Doctrine (Armaoğlu, pp. 162-64). 
Article 2 of the agreement specified: 


[T]he [U.S.] Chief of Diplomatic Mission will 
determine, in consultation with representatives 
of the Government of Turkey, the terms and 
conditions upon which specified assistance shall 
from time to time be furnished under this agree- 
ment, except that the financial terms upon which 
specified assistance shall be furnished shall be 
determined from time to time in advance by 
agreement ofthe two governments. The Chief of 
Mission will furnish the Government of Turkey 
such information and technical assistance as may 
‘be appropriate to help in achieving the objectives 
of the assistance furnished under this agreement. 


The second paragraph of article 2 stated that this as- 
sistance could not be used for purposes not indicated in 
the agreement and that the use of the assistance would be 
under the control of U.S. personnel: “The Government of 
Turkey will make use of the assistance furnished for the 
purposes for which it has been accorded. In order to per- 
mit the Chief of Mission to fulfill freely his function in the 
exercise of his responsibilities, it will furnish him as well 
as his representatives every facility and every assistance 
which he may request in the way of reports, information, 
and observation concerning the utilization and progress 
of assistance furnished.” 

The purpose of the assistance as described in the pre- 
amble was to “enable Turkey to strengthen the security 
forces which Turkey requires for the protection of her 
freedom and independence...and to maintain the stabil- 
ity of her economy.” 

‘The agreement made provisions for transparency of 
the assistance program, which had been insisted upon in 
the congressional debate on aid to Greece and Turkey. Ar- 
ticle 3 stipulated: 


[T]the [parties] will cooperate in assuring the 
peoples of the United States and Turkey full in- 
formation coricerning the assistance furnished... 
To this end, insofar as may be consistent with 
the security of the two countries: (1) representa- 
tives of the press and radio of the United States 
will be permitted to observe freely and to report 
fully regarding the utilization of such assistance; 
and (2) the Government of Turkey will give full 
and continuous publicity within Turkey as to the 
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purpose, source, character, scope, amounts, and 
progress of such assistance. - 


Turkey undertook to provide full information to the 
members of the U.S. media, but the same provision had 
not been made for the Turkish media. 

Article 4 ofthe 12 July 1947 Agreement was important 
because it was at the root of the problems that led to the 
cooling of relations between the two countries, especially 
after 1960. 'The problems arose from differences in the 
interpretation of this provision of the article: "the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey will not transfer, without the consent 
ofthe government of the United States, title to or posses- 
sion of any such article or information, nor permit...the 
use of any such article or the use or disclosure of any such 
information by or to anyone not an officer, employee, or 
agent of the Government of Turkey or for any purpose 
other than that for which the article or information is 
furnished" 

As stipulated in the introduction, the articles and 
information were furnished to protect Turkey's freedom 
and independence and to maintain its economic stabil- 
ity, so U.S. assistance could only be utilized within those 
limitations. Consequently, Turkey could not use the arms 
received from the U.S. for any purpose other than to repel 
an attack on its territory. This Was not considered contro- 
versial at the time when the agreement was signed. ‘The 
US. referred to this article when the question of Turkey's 
military intervention in Cyprus came up, however, and 
prevented the use of American arms during the intended 
intervention in June 1964 (see "The Question of Cyprus 
and the Johnson Letter" in Section 5). 

‘The arrangement stipulated by article 4 was not con- 
fined to the military equipment in the amount of $100 
million provided within the terms of the Truman Doc- 
trine. All military assistance furnished after 1947 would 
also come within the terms of this provision; as a result, 
Turkey was dependent on the U.S. not just in the area of 
defense but in the area of foreign policy as well. 


The Utilization of the Aid 

At first, the assistance was furnished under a separate pro- 
gram. In 1948 Congress brought aid to Greece and Turkey 
within the general Foreign Aid Act. This gave the aid pro- 
vided under the Truman Doctrine a permanent character. 
With the passing ofthe Mutual Defense Act on 6 October 
1949, the aid began to be furnished within this framework. 
Economic assistance came under the management of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 


There are differing views about whether the $100 
million worth of assistance foreseen in the Truman Doc- 
trine was provided in full. According to some sources, 
the Americans made cuts in the assistance actually pro- 
vided to Greece and Turkey, with Turkey getting only $69 
million worth of materials and equipment (Sander 1979, 
p.23). 

From 1947 to 1949 Turkey received American assis- 
tance amounting to $152.5 million, including the military 
equipment delivered within the framework of the Tru- 
man Doctrine, Of this sum, $147.5 million was used for 
modernizing the army, air force, and navy, while $5 mil- 
lion was used for highway construction. The U.S. felt that 
in the event of a Soviet attack the invaders would be con- 
tained at a line along the Taurus mountain range, so it was 
important to have a proper route from İskenderun to the 
mountain range. 

"Ihe level of U.S. military aid to Turkey during the pe- 
riod from 1947 to 1951 reached $400 million. 

Although much ofthe equipment supplied to Turkey 
consisted of surplus World War II supplies, this equip- 
ment had been produced in the latter years of the war and 
was more modern than anything in Turkey's arsenal. To 
cite one example, an operation known as Project soo was 
implemented in April 1948. Under this project, Turkey 
was furnished from the inventory ofthe U.S, Air Force 241 
P-47 fighter aircraft, 32 A-26 light attack bombers, 100 AT-6 
and 67 AT-u advanced trainers, and 5o C-47 cargo planes 
(USAF Operations, p.16). As some of these aircraft are still 
in use, it can be said that the Truman Doctrine made a ma- 
jor contribution to the development of Turkey's armed 
forces. But (as explained below) the cost of maintaining 
and repairing this equipment restricted Turkey's eco- 
nomic and therefore its political independence. 


The Consequences of the Truman Doctrine 
From the perspective of U.S. foreign policy: the Truman 
Doctrine signaled the end of the cooperation established 
in World War II between Uncle Sam and Uncle Joe, as 
Stalin was popularly known in the U.S. It also accelerated 
the propaganda campaign claiming that it was the spread 
of communism under the leadership of the USSR that 
prevented Western-style political and economic liberal- 
ism (capitalism) from prevailing throughout the globe. 
The main actors of the Cold War (Box 4-4) got in- 
volved in an escalating confrontation, using ideological 
principles as weapons. 'The two universal systems of capi- 
talism and communism were transformed into mutually 
exclusive antagonists. Both sides started to perceive the 





Box 4-4, The Concept of the Cold War and Its Chronology 


The term "Cold War" denotes the hostile relations and the ideo- 
logical conflict between the U.S. and the USSR in the aftermath of ; 
haracteriz d not by overt milita 






globe as an arena for conducting their ideological struggle 
by whatever means were available. A country was either in 
the Soviet camp or in the U.S. camp, 

The successful implementation of the Truman Doc- 
trine allowed the notion to take root in the U.S. that Com- 
munist aggression could only be checked by a resolute 
and solid economic and military buildup. Thus the Tru- 
man Doctrine became the precursor of the Marshall Plan 
as well as the military pacts like NATO, the Baghdad Pact, 
and SEATO as well as the Marshall Plan. 

From the perspective of Turkish foreign policy: the 
doctrine led to fundamental changes in foreign policy. 
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The Turkish leadership saw the doctrine as a factor con- 
tributing to cordial relations between Turkey and the U.S. 
and helping Turkey in defying Soviet demands. In the 
face of Soviet policies in the Middle East, and under the 
influence of Britain, Turkey started pursuing policies that 
were totally pro-West and above all pro-US. 

‘The equipment received by the Turkish army within 
the U.S. aid program required maintenance and spare 
parts, which could only be procured from the U.S. This 
quickly gave rise to serious problems. To maintain and pro- 
cure spare parts for $100 million (TL 280 million) worth 
of war surplus equipment provided as a grant required an 
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annual outlay of $143 million (TL 400 million) from the 
budget (OTDP, p. 220). These expenses rapidly exhausted 
Turkey's postwar foreign exchange reserves. As Turkey's 
imports from the U.S. increased, the foreign exchange 
shortage kept getting worse and Turkey’s balance of pay- 
ments got hopelessly out of line. The Truman Doctrine 
had made Turkey militarily and economically dependent 
on foreign sources. 

‘The military and economic dependency led Ankara 
to shift from some of its traditional foreign policy posi- 
tions toward American objectives. The most striking ex- 
ample of this was the stance taken in connection with the 
question of Palestine. For years Turkey had been support- 
ing the Arab countries in the search for a solution to this 
question. Now Turkey recognized Israel ten months after 
its creation, becoming the first Muslim country to do so. 
When Turkey allowed Turkish Jews to migrate to Israel, it 
contributed to the increase of Israel's population. This led 
to the deterioration of Turkey's relations with the Arab 
states. 

Turkey turned its face completely to the West. It re- 
fused to participate in the Congress of Asian States heldin 
1949 on the grounds that it was not Asian but European. 
Turkey harmonized its foreign policy with Western poli- 
cies. This became more pronounced after the nonaligned 
movement emerged at the Bandung Conference in 1955. 

From the perspective of Turkish domestic policy: 
the rapprochement between Turkey and the U.S. result- 
ing from the Truman Doctrine also affected Turkey’s in- 
ternal politics. The Turkish public got acquainted with 
American-style democracy. The Turkish leaders knew 
only the single-party system practiced in Turkey and were, 
in general, familiar with European-style administrations. 
It was too much to expect them to be influenced by the 
radically different American practices. Nevertheless, it 
was possible to detect American influences here and there. 

In July 1947 Ismet İnönü declared that the president 
of the Republic must be impartial and gave up the leader- 
ship of the CHP. 

Radical changes were made in the military establish- 
ment, and the army was brought fully under government 
control, In June 1949 the TGNA put all national defense 
agencies, including the General Staff, under the control 
of the Ministry of Defense. This was in large measure due 
to the American aid agreement, which stipulated that the 
responsibility for military matters would be concentrated 
in one government agency. 

In the interest of good relations with the U.S. increas- 
ing extralegal pressure was brought to bear on those who 
dissented from the official ideology or who displayed 


leftist leanings. University professors, including Behice 
Boran, Pertev Naili Boratav, Muzaffer Serif Başoğlu (later 
known as Muzafer Sherif in the U.S.), and Niyazi Berkes, 
were fired or forced to resign. Many journalists and stu- 
dents found themselves under arrest. Those newspapers 
and magazines considered to be propagating the "red 
threat" were closed down. 

Turkish society was going through a major trans- 
formation during the period that started with the imple- 
mentation of the Truman Doctrine. As entrepreneurs 
like Vehbi Koc undertook the marketing of American 
products, including refrigerators and automobiles, these 
items flooded the market. People considered it a privilege 
to possess American products, with refrigerators placed 
in living rooms and even guestrooms. Crowds flocked to 
see Ámerican films, and children became familiar with 
American cartoon characters. The American way of life, 
which spread all over the world, also came to Turkey, then 
barely at the threshold of the industrial revolution. The 
Marshall Plan, following the Truman Doctrine, acceler- 
ated this process of rapid change. Turkey witnessed the 
ascendancy of the American style in politics, in the econ- 
omy, and throughout society in general. 


C. The Marshall Plan 

The Background of the Plan 

According to many American decision-makers, the rav- 
ages brought on by World War II and the resulting chaos 
in Europe led to the rise of communism and Soviet influ- 
ence, Europe had to be strengthened physically and mor- 
ally to contain Soviet expansion. If Europe could stand 
on its own feet economically, European nations would 
be able to preserve their political independence. At this 
point the U.S. wanted to bring Britain, West Germany, 
and France, as well as the rest of Europe, into a system of 
political and economic cooperation and thereby create an 
integrated Europe that would arrest the Soviet advance. A 
Europe deprived of its ability to consume had a depress- 
ing effect on America's production and its economy. To 
create a market for U.S. goods, Europe's economy had to 
be made to function again. 

At the end of the war, the American leadership be- 
lieved that Europe's rehabilitation could be achieved 
through bilateral loans, IMF-led stabilization programs, 
and reconstruction plans financed by the UN and the 
World Bank. But the persistent economic instability made 
it necessary to devise a more comprehensive program. 
The well-known American pundit Walter Lippmann 
wrote that if Europe's difficulties could not be overcome, 
this could quickly lead to worldwide chaos. What Europe 


needed was a plan leading to greater economic integra- 
tion, a plan no less bold than the Lend and Lease Law. 
According to Lippmann, European countries should be 
helped not individually but collectively. This would accel- 
erate economic integration and facilitate reconstruction. 
All of the nations had to become involved in a single over- 
all restoration plan. 

The U.S. would be the main beneficiary of Europe's 
reconstruction. Deputy secretary of state Dean Acheson 
expressed this idea in the following terms: 


There is a strong link between production in the 
United States and production abroad. It is in 
America’s interest to help countries facing eco- 
nomic difficulties. The U.S. cannot enjoy long- 
term peace and prosperity without a stable world 
with economically self-sufficient countries. The 
problem that requires an urgent solution is to 
close the gap between U.S. exports amounting to 
$16 billion and imports amounting to only $8 bil- 
lion. America must urgently increase its imports 
and help Europe to raise its production so as to 
raise the income level of Europeans. (Council on 
Foreign Relations, p. 57) 


In his speech at Harvard University on 5 June 1947, 
U.S, secretary of state George Marshall outlined a plan 
that would be known as the Marshall Plan. After briefly 
describing Europe's condition, he explained that America 
was ready to engage itself in a common reconstruction ef- 
fort with European nations. Marshall invited all European 
countries, including the USSR, to get involved in this 
plan. He said: “It is logical that the United States should 
do whatever it is able to do to assist in the return of normal 
economic health in the world, without which there can be 
no political stability and no assured peace. Our policy is 
directed not against any country or doctrine but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos" (http://www 
-usaid.gov/multimedia/video/marshall/marshallspeech 
shtml). 

Marshall’s proposal had three salient features. Unlike 
the Truman Doctrine, the emphasis was on economic 
rehabilitation, The new policy would be directed against 
hunger, poverty, and chaos, There was no reference to mil- 
itary aid. Another feature was that the plan was not at a na- 
tionallevel but at a regionallevel, embracing all of Europe. 
Instead of dealing with countries on an individual basis, as 
in the case of Greece and Turkey, the U.S. was now shift- 
ing its policy. ‘The third feature was that governments, 
political parties, or groups that attempted to hinder this 
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initiative would have to contend with the U.S. This was a 
clear warning addressed to the USSR and the Communist 
parties of Western Europe. 

Britain and France were quick to welcome the plan. 
They were followed by the other Western European coun- 
tries. The USSR5 reaction was quite different. The news- 


paper Pravda argued that the plan was a follow-up to the 
Truman Doctrine and that “dollar aid would be employed +. 


to ensnare Europe.’ Nevertheless, the Soviet foreign min- 


ister, V.M. Molotov, met with his British and French col- i ml 
leagues, Ernest Bevin and Georges Bidault,inParison27 ©. 


June 1948 to discuss the feasibility of the plan. Molotov 
felt that the plan would bring Europe under U.S. control. 


Although he did not directly oppose the plan, headvanced = 
conditions that Britain and France were not prepared to © 

accept. With the failure of the tripartite talks, Britain and = 

France convened a meeting in Paris to which all European. : E 
countries, including those with pro-Soviet regimes but TOU 
excluding Spain, were invited. The meeting was to discuss ^ ^^. 

the details of the plan and prepare a European Recovery :< m 


Plan that the U.S. wanted. The USSR and the most of the 
Eastern European states did not participate in this Pope: 
ratory meeting. 

On12July1947 a meeting was held at the Quai d'Orsay 
in Paris with the participation of the representatives of 
Austria, Denmark, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Lixem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden| Swit- 
zerland, Turkey, Britain, and France. In conformity with 
U.S. wishes, the participants established the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) in order to 
help determine and meet Europe's urgent requirements 
(Mee, p. 142). 


Turkey and the Marshall Plan 


At the Paris meeting, Turkey's representative-declared - -. — 


that in order to implement the development plan that had 
been interrupted by the war Ankara would need $615 mil- 


lion in aid. This was duly reflected in the meeting’s final 


report. 


Turkey need not be a beneficiary of the contemplated aid. 
Turkey’s foreign exchange and gold reserves, as well as its 


balance of trade, were in a much healthier condition than © 


those of the other fifteen European nations. Furthermore, 
‘Turkey had indicated that it wanted the aid to implement 
its own development plan rather than participating i ina 
common European effort. Finally, a country report pre- 


pared by experts and e submitted to to Congress MEE i E 








The report was examined by U.S. experts, who con- ©. -~ 
cluded that, since the Marshall Plan was designed to re- © 
store the economies of countries devastated by the war, . 
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by the State Department had assigned Turkey the role of 
provider of raw materials to European countries, Conse- 
guentiy, in the short term, Turkey could be supplied only 
with manufactured products to help maintain its present 
economic level, The result was that, for the first fifteen 
months of the program, Turkey would be provided with 
$58.9 million in aid to procure equipment, electrical im- 
plements, trucks, petroleum products, and timber for the 
benefit of its agricultural and mining sectors (Üstün, p. 35). 

The approach of U.S. consultants led to great disap- 
pointment among the Turkish public: if the U.S. could 
abandon Turkey economically in this way, it might also 

,do so politically. Under the pressure of public opinion, the 

government of Turkey appealed directly to the U.S. gov- 
ernment and requested that Turkey be fully included in 
the Marshall Plan. In doing so, Turkey drew attention to 
the link between economic conditions and political and 
military stability. The U.S. Embassy in Ankara also re- 
ported to Washington that, because of its economic con- 
dition, Turkey was eligible to be among the aid recipients 
(Ulman 1961, p. 118). 

For Turkey to be included among the aid recipients, 
the U.S. wanted to see changes made in the Turkish de- 
velopment plan that would bring it into line with the 
spirit of the Marshall Plan. The aid to be provided had to 
be used to raise farm production, modernize agricultural 
equipment, and refurbish the national transportation in- 
frastructure, By revising its development plan in this di- 
rection, Turkey would become a supplier and storehouse 
of food and raw materials for the countries taking part in 
the European Recovery Program. In the field of industry, 
priority would be given to the extraction of minerals, no- 
tably chromium, needed for U.S. defense purposes. When 
Turkey stated that it would comply with these requests, 
the U.S. agreed to include Turkey as a beneficiary of the 
Marshall Plan. 

‘The Europeans had requested $22 billion in aid, but 
US. consultants pared this down to $17 billion. The Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act was passed by Congress and 
signed by President Truman on 3 April 1948. 

To supervise the disbursement and utilization of the 
aid, the U.S. set up the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ECA). No aid could be provided or utilized with- 
out the approval of this agency. The ECA was not a gov- 
ernment agency but an independent entity that carried 
out its responsibilities as a private-sector organization. It 
maintained close links with private-sector groups through 
its consultative committees. The ECA was structured in 
this fashion to allow American companies to penetrate 
European markets and to eliminate obstacles preventing 
the formation of a single European market. 


Across the Atlantic, the Europeans signed a coop- 
eration agreement and established the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). In 1960 this 
organization would be transformed into the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
in which the public and private sectors would work to- 
gether to regulate national monetary and fiscal policies 
and strive to promote European stability and integration. 

Unlike the Truman Doctrine, Turkey's share in the 
Marshall Plan was minimal. Turkey was expected to pro- 
vide the agricultural and mineral products necessary for 
Europe's reconstruction, and the aid funds were to be uti- 
lized to this end. 

In the summer of 1947 the American economist Max 
Weston Thornburg came to Turkey and prepared a report 
on behalf of the American Twentieth Century Fund. In 
this report, he indicated what was being requested from 
Turkey in return for what would be provided under the 
Marshall Plan. ‘Thornburg wanted Turkey to go for full- 
scale privatization (this would be on the agenda again in 
the 1990s), even including the sale of the Karabük Iron 
and Steelworks (Athanassopoulou, p. 70). 

Turkey's modest share in the Marshall Plan and the 
demands imposed upon it gave rise to disappointment in 
Turkey. The government was seeking long-term loans and 
grants. Economic development was high on the agenda at 
atime when the country was going through the transition 
from a single-party system to a multiparty system of gov- 
ernance. There was a pressing need for foreign aid for this 
to happen smoothly. 

With the signing of the Economic Cooperation 
Agreement by Turkey and the U.S. on 4 July 1948, Turkey 
started receiving aid under the Marshall Plan (Armaoğlu, 
pp. 168-80). The preamble of the agreement read as fol- 
lows: "The preservation of the principle of individual 
freedom, free institutions, and genuine independence in 
Europe depends in large measure on creating sound eco- 
nomic conditions and establishing stable international 
economic relations." It was also stated that the agreement 
was based on the European Economic Cooperation Con- 
vention signed by Turkey on 16 April 1948. 

Article 1 of the agreement described the manner in 
which the funds would be disbursed. "The U.S. Govern- 
ment agrees to help the Turkish Republic by providing 
aid, upon the request of the government of the Republic 


of Turkey and the approval ofthe U.S. Government, to the 


Government of the Republic of Turkey or to a person, in- 
stitution, or organization designated by that government.” 
With the agreement, the U.S. wanted Turkey to ensure 
that the aid was used in a manner consistent with the ob- 
jectives of the plan, to facilitate the OEEC’s monitoring 


of the manner in which the aid was being utilized, to con- 
trol competition between public and private commercial 
enterprises, and to take measures to prevent restrictions 
on access to markets or actions designed to encourage 
monopolies. 

As in the case of the 1 July 1947 agreement, this 
agreement also contained provisions in article 7 declaring 
that Turkey and the U.S. agreed that it was in their mutual 
interest to give wide publicity to the objectives of the aid 
and to its accomplishments and that Turkey would take 
all practical measures to ensure such publicity. 

Article 8 provided that Turkey would accept a U.S. 
Economic Cooperation Mission to supervise the imple- 
mentation of the agreement. It would be treated as a part 
of the U.S. Embassy and would enjoy diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunities. By the terms ofthe agreements, the 
manner in which the funds and the aid in kind coming 
from the U.S. would be utilized would conform to the ad- 
vice of American consultants. 

The agreement of 4 July 1948 was not well received 
by the Turkish public. Many intellectuals, representing 
all shades of political opinion, complained that the agree- 
ment was reminiscent of the capitulations of the Ottoman 
era and constituted an abject submission to the U.S. 

Mehmet Ali Aybar, a socialist leader who was to be- 
come the leader of the Turkish Labor Party in the 1960s, 
wrote that the U.S. was bent on turning Turkey into a col- 
ony. The right-wing newspaper Yeni Sabah voiced similar 
misgivings, 


The Utilization of the Aid and Its Consequences 
From 1948 to 1952 Turkey received aid amounting to $352 
million under the Marshall Plan. Of this sum, $175 mil- 
lion was tied aid, meaning procurement had to be from 
the U.S. The direct aid consisted of $84 million in loans, 
$73 million in grants, and $17 million in conditional aid. 
The remainder, amounting to $177 million, was indirect 
aid, which meant it could be used for procurement from 
OEEC countries. Turkey was allocated 3.6% of the funds 
available under the Marshall Plan. During the same pe- 
riod, Turkey received $687 million in military aid (Üstün, 
pp. 48-52). 

In line with the advice of American consultants, 60% 
of the aid funds were spent to develop the agricultural sec- 
tor. By 1953 Turkey had become a major producer, and for 
the first time an exporter, of wheat. As agricultural imple- 
ments and equipment were being imported, there was 
increasing dependency on imported spare parts. A simi- 
lar situation already existed in connection with military 
equipment obtained as.aid. This meant that, in the long 
term, many of the aid funds ended up in the U.S. 
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Nevertheless, Marshall Plan aid did contribute to the 
development of Turkish agriculture. With the help of fa- 
vorable weather conditions, much progress was registered 
between 1950 and 1954. This allowed the ruling Demo- 
cratic Party to undertake much development work, even 
though it was done without proper planning. The Ameri- 
can pleas to draw up development plans went unheeded. 
The Democratic Party enjoyed the support of the rural 
masses but gradually lost the support of the urban intel- 
ligentsia, which wanted to return to the planned statism of 
the Atatürk and İnönü periods, when policies of industri- 
alization were being pursued. 

‘The U.S, wanted to see the aid funds used also Bi de- 
veloping the road network. This resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the railway construction effort undertaken in the 
early years of the Republic, Thousands of kilometers of 
highways linking all parts of the country were built, and 
broad avenues were constructed in major cities. On the 
initiative of American consultants, the Highway Depart- 
ment was established in 1949. As road transport grew, au- 
tomobiles and other road vehicles began to be imported 
in growing numbers, leading to a rise in petroleum con- 
sumption. 

It must not be assumed that all of the investments 
were carried out with Marshall Plan funds. Turkey's re- 
sources were also dmployed for investments in areas that 
were selected by American officials. In the 1949 budget, a 
total of TL 525 million was allocated for investments. Of 
this sum, TL 225 million was set aside for highway con- 
struction, TL 125 million for the construction of ports, 
and a mere TL 28 million for the manufacturing industry 
(OTDE, pp. 447-52). 

To sum up, Turkey received less aid under the Mar- 
shall Plan than expected. Americans determined the areas 
where the aid money would be spent and decided what 
the objectives of Turkish economic policies would be. As 
a result, like the aid provided under Truman Doctrine, 
the Marshall Plan was instrumental in early 1950s in pav- 
ing the way to render Turkey generally dependent on the 
outside world. - 






I. THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY PERIOD—I 
(1950-1955) 

A. The Road Leading to NATO Membership 

Reasons for Turkey’s Interest in NATO 

Turkey was closely interested in NATO, the alliance set 

up ín 1949 at the initiative of the U.S. (Box 4-5), fora num- 

ber of reasons. First, the country was still reeling from — . 


the shock of the Soviet demands made in 1945. Turkey anki 


had established close cooperation with the U.S. thanks to 
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the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Pian, but this did 
not mitigate the concern over the demands coming from 
its large northern neighbor. There was a fear of being left 
isolated in the world because of the excessively realistic 
policies that the Turkish governments had to follow dur- 
ing World War H. Turkey was anxious to remedy this situ- 
ation by joining the security arrangement set up by the 
countries of Western Europe and North America. This 
would allow for the effective defense of Turkish territory 
and help in modernizing the army. 

Second, Turkish leaders were also convinced that by 
joining NATO Turkey would maintain the pro-Western 
foreign policy that had been pursued since the estab- 
lishment of the Republic. As a founding member of the 
Council of Europe in 1949, Turkey felt that it had the right 
to be admitted to NATO membership. 

Third, Ankara felt that the economic aid it was re- 
ceiving might be cut if Turkey did not join the alliance. 
As a member of NATO, Turkey wanted to preserve its aid 
levels and participate in future aid programs. 

Finally, the Turkish public also felt that it was in the 
nations interest to join NATO. Some Turkish intellectuals 
argued that in order to succeed in completing the process 
of building up the multiparty system launched in 1946 
Turkey should join the other democratic nations of Eu- 
rope in NATO. (Similar arguments were advanced in the 
1990s in connection with joining the European Union.) 
Many worried that, if left outside of NATO, Turkey might 
veer away from democracy. As the main objectives of the 
Kemalist revolution were being achieved, the younger 
generation was no longer content with just nationalism. 
The liberal Western tradition and the associated prosper- 
ity had a special attraction for this generation. For eco- 
nomic and political liberalism to be properly assimilated, 
Turkey had to be represented in all of the institutions of 
the West. The "American way of life” was having its effect 
on Turkish society. 


Efforts to Secure Membership 

during the CHP Period 

Turkey welcomed the signing of the Treaty of Brussels in 
1948. The government was convinced that such a treaty 
was essential for Europe's defense and expected an early 
invitation for Turkey to join the new arrangement. The 
invitation never came, however, and the government's 
hopes were dashed. 

When news started circulating that this alliance 
would be strengthened by the participation of the U.S. 
and Canada, Ankara used every opportunity to declare its 
eagerness to join the group. Prime minister Hasan Saka 





Box 4-5, The Establishment of NATO 
and its Expansion 


At the time when the U.S. and the USSR were aedi for 
supremacy after World War [A Britain, Frarice, Belgium,’ the ` i 
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wanted to turn the cooperation between Turkey and the 
US. into a tangible military alliance. On June 1948 he de- 
clared: "Turkey is not just any ally, but a very special ally 
ofthe United States" (Ayın Tarihi [ June 19481). 

As the preparatory meetings of the North Atlantic 
Treaty took place, Turkey kept repeating its wish to be in- 
cluded in the proceedings. At the meeting of the OREC 
in February 1949, foreign minister Necmettin Sadak pro- 
posed that, if Turkey did not join the Atlantic Pact, a Med- 
iterranean Pact that would include Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
France;and Britain should be established. 

Despite all these efforts, Turkey was not allowed to 
join NATO, leading to much dissatisfaction in the coun- 
try. On 11 May 1950, when the rule of the CHP was draw- 











Box 4-6. The Korean War 


During World War li, the Korean Peninsula remained under Japa- 
nese occupation. After the war, the U.S. and the USSR drew an 


atbitrary line along the 38th. parallel and agreed. that. those Japar.» - 


“nese “forces i İn the peninsula. north of the line. would surrender to 


“the USSR and those located in thé south to the US. The negotia“ 5 
tions between the U.S, and the USSR over the political future of = 


the Korean Peninsula remained deadlocked. Eventually: a social 

$ state was established í in the Soviet-occupied z zor 
ist state ‘took over in the U.S. occupied zone, p 
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ing to a close, Turkey once again applied to join NATO 
but failed to gain admission. The Democratic Party gov- 
ernment would make the subsequent applications. 


The Korean War and 

Turkey's Decision to Send Troops 

In June 1950 Turkey was closely following the events tak- 
ing place in Korea (Box 4-6). When the UN Security 
Council adopted a resolution calling on members to help 
South Korea to defend itself, the Cabinet held a meeting 
in Yalova, where prime minister Adnan Menderes was va- 
cationing. The meeting was attended by president Celal 
Bayar; the Speaker ofthe TGNA, Refik Koraltan; and the 
chief of the General Staff, Nuri Yamut. After that meet- 
ing, it was announced on 25 July 1950 that Turkey would 
send 4,500 troops to Korea. 'The decision was made with- 
out reference to the opposition and without the approval 
of the TGNA. On 26 July the opposition CHP issued a 
statement claiming that the decision was a clear viola- 
tion of the Constitution. This claim was well founded, 
because article 26 of the 1924 Constitution declared that 
“the Grand National Assembly shall be responsible for 
concluding treaties, making peace, declaring war” ‘The 
government denied that its decision violated the Consti- 


tution, declaring that the Constitution did indeed give the 
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responsibility for declaring war to the TGNA but did not 
indicate what constituted a declaration of war. The gov- 
ernment' decision involved sending troops but was not a 
declaration of war. Hence the Constitution had not been 


breached. 

Despite the stand taken by the opposition, the gov- 
ernment did not rescind its decision. Menderes and his 
colleagues felt that "sending troops to Korea along with 
the other countries of the free world" constituted an op- 
portunity to gain NATO membership, which must not be 
missed. On 1 August 1950, within a week of the decision to 
send troops, the government made its second application 
to join NATO. This application was turned down at the 
NATO Ministerial Council held in September. ‘The U.S, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had prepared a report stating that the 
membership of Greece and Turkey in NATO would have 
an adverse impact on the development of the organiza- 
tion, which decisively influenced the NATO Council's de- 
cision. The report recommended that, instead of seeking 
NATO membership, Greece and Turkey should pursue 
their joint efforts to establish a Mediterranean Pact. Tur- 
key was cool to the idea, because it wanted a treaty with 
binding clauses (Sever, pp. 66-69). - 

In the meantime the war in Korea NE on, with the : 


participation of Turkish units. The opposition decided ERU 
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to drop its arguments about the unconstitutionality of 
sending troops and aligned itself with the government 
in supporting the war effort. A resolution was adopted in 
the TGNA on 27 December 1950 in which the ruling DP 
and the opposition CHP jointly expressed the solidarity 
ofthe Turkish parliament with the troops on combat duty 
in Korea. 

In his statement of 25 October 1951, the leader of the 
CHP, İsmet İnönü, affirmed that “in the area of foreign 
policy, there are no differences of opinion or principle in 
our country. We remain attached to our alliance, to the 
ideals of the UN, and to our friendship with the United 
States” (Cumhuriyet, 26 October 1951, p. 4). His previ- 
ous objection to the sending of troops had been fully re- 
tracted. 

‘The decision to send troops was well received by the 
public. Immediately after the decision, the Student Union 
of İstanbul University organized a meeting with the repre- 
sentatives ofthe DP, the CHP, and the Party ofthe Nation 
at which they backed the government's decision and de- 
nounced communism. This backing continued through- 
out the war. Barraged with government propaganda, the 
Turks began to view the war in the Far East as if it was in 
the defense of Turkey itself. This atmosphere was used 
by the DP as an opportunity to legitimize the decision to 
send troops. 

The attitude of leftist groups to the decision was to- 
tally negative. The Peace Association established on 14 
July 1950 distributed tracts condemning the decision and 
was closed down for this on 28 July. Seventeen magazines 
located in Istanbul, Ankara, and Izmir were closed down 
for supporting communism when they published articles 
and caricatures critical ofthe decision. 

In the first phase, Turkey sent 4,500 men to Korea. 
Among the fifteen countries with troops in Korea, Turkey 
had the largest contingent after the U.S. 'Ihe brigade was 
commanded by Col. Tahsin Yazıcı and was incorporated 
within the American 25th Division. The size of the Turk- 
ish contingent subsequently rose to 6,000 men. At the 
Kunuri battle of 26-30 November, the Turkish brigade 
stood its ground against the Chinese forces despite heavy 
losses and allowed the American 8th Brigade to retreat in 
an orderly manner without getting mauled. By the time of 
the cease-fire (signed on 27 July 1953), 721 Turkish soldiers 
had been killed in action; 672 had been wounded and re- 
patriated; 1,475 wounded men were receiving treatment 
in Korea; 175 men were missing; and 234 had been taken 
prisoner (see Sezgin). 

Aside from the constitutionality of dispatching 
troops to Korea, an exceptional aspect ofthis action is also 


important. Throughout the history ofthe Turkish Repub- 
lic, Ankara had never gotten involved in a military opera- 
tion beyond the borders fixed in the National Pact. This 
was an intervention in a region thousands of kilometers 
away. With the Korean War, the TGNA started question- 
ing the government's foreign policy, something that had 
never happened before. The war also had a profound ef- 
fect on Turkish society. 


The Proposed Mediterranean Pact 

After Turkey's second application for membership in 
NATO, the U.S. proposed that Turkey and Greece take 
part in a Mediterranean Pact. This proposal bore some 
resemblance to the idea of a Middle East Command, 
which Britain had been advocating for a number of years. 
It was expected that the pact would include Britain, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, and Turkey. This would bring members 
of NATO and nonmembers with similar orientations to- 
gether in a pact that would ensure the security of the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 

Turkey did not consider the idea of the Mediter- 
ranean Pact to be very feasible. First, it would be impos- 
sible to accommodate Egypt and Britain in the same pact. 
Second, the Arab states were far from being agreed among 
themselves on such issues, and it was obvious that Egypt 
would not join such a pact all by itself. Third, as long as a 
state of war existed between Israel and the Arab states, it 
was not possible to set up a defensive pact in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Despite its doubts and misgivings, Turkey had not 
rejected the idea of a Mediterranean Pact altogether. The 
Turkish government regarded this as a stepping stone to 
NATO membership. When the U.S. Department of State 
sent a note to the Turkish Embassy on 19 September pro- 
posing that Turkey join in the defense planning of the 
Mediterranean region, Turkey agreed to the proposal on 
21 October. The chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Omar Bradley, wrote an article in the Reader Digest enti- 
tled “U.S. Military Policy in the 1950s,” however, in which 
he claimed that from the perspective of American inter- 
ests Turkey had no significance for the U.S. Asa result, the 
Turkish leaders realized that Turkey had no alternative to 
NATO membership (Athanassopoulou, pp. 156-60). 


Turkey in NATO 

On 15 May 1951 the U.S. proposed to its allies that Turkey 
and Greece be admitted to NATO. The shift in U.S, posi- 
tion had nothing to do with Turkey's insistent pursuit of 
NATO membership. The real cause was the apprehension 
felt by the U.S. over the changing conditions of the world. 


The USSR had announced in 1949 that it possessed 
atomic weapons. The National Security Council's report 
No. 68, prepared in April 1950 at the behest of President 
Truman, warned that "by 1954 the USSRS stocks of 
atomic bombs and delivery systems would reach levels 
that could inflict fatal damage to the United States.” This 
meant that the U.S. nuclear monopoly and its ability to 
deter had come to an end. To respond instantaneously to 
a Soviet nuclear attack, it was necessary to have air bases 
in countries located close to the USSR. The U.S. had al- 
ready sought bases for this purpose from Turkey but had 
been told that the request could not be granted before 
NATO membership. MEE 

- The Korean War was perceived as part of a Commu- 
nist campaign for world domination. There was the dan- 
ger that an expansionist move might be made in Europe 
similar to the one undertaken in the Far Bast. It was clear 
that Turkey would be the most likely next victim. A Soviet 
occupation of Turkey would pose a threat to NATOS fu- 
ture as well as Europe's security. 1 

The developments taking place in Yugoslavia were 
another reason why the U.S. sought NATO membership 
for Turkey and Greece. After Yugoslavia's expulsion from 
the Cominform, it had become a prime Soviet target. The 
best way to protect Yugoslavia and southern Europe was 
to reinforce NATO's southern flank through Turkish and 
Greek membership. NATO's supreme commander, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, held the view that the alliance could 
wield more influence in the Balkans if these two countries 
became members. Turkey's proximity to the increasingly 
important Middle Eastern oil fields also made it desirable 
for Turkey to be admitted to NATO. 

Finally, the outstanding performance of the Turkish 
troops in the Korean War and the sacrifices they made 


to save American units from annihilation at the Battle of. 


Kunuri made a great impression on Americans. Increasing 
numbers of Americans now felt that Turkey could not be 
left alone in the face ofthe Soviet threat. 

The other members of NATO had differing views on 
the question of Turkish and Greek membership. France, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands shared the Amer- 
ican view, while Britain held onto the view that Turkey 
should concentrate on the defense ofthe Middle East and 
actin conjunction with the British military establishment 
in the region. In Britain's view, Turkey and its powerful 
army could be used as a vehicle for preserving British in- 
terests in the Middle East. To this end, the commander of 
British forces in the Middle East, Gen. Bryan Robertson, 
paid an official visit to Turkey on 22-24 February 1951. He 
proposed that, instead of placing the Turkish army under 
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the Mediterranean command within NATO, Britain and 
Turkey should form an alliance in the Middle East. The 
reaction of General Yamut, the Turkish chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, to the British proposal was positive. The govern- 
ment felt that before reaching an agreement with Britain, 
however, it would be advisable to consult the U.S. ‘This 
undermined the British proposal, because the U.S. had 
already made up its mind that Turkey's place was not in a 
Middle East pact in partnership with Britain but in NATO 
as a full member. In effect, at a meeting of U.S. ambassa- 
dors in the Middle East held in istanbul on 22 February 
1951, the ambassadors recommended that the U.S. should 
urgently make mutual defense arrangements with Greece 
and Turkey (Athanassopoulou, pp. 204-5). 

The Scandinavian members of the alliance, Norway 
and Denmark, were uneasy over the extension of NATO's 
area of responsibility in a way that might force them to go 
to war for the defense of the Mediterranean region where 
they had no particular interest. These countries also op- 
posed Greek and Turkish membership on the grounds 
that NATO was more than a defense alliance and also 
had political, cultural, and social dimensions, bringing 
together countries holding similar values. Consequently, 
it would be wrong to include countries that did not share 
the traditions of Western Europe and the Atlantic region. 

In the face of a common position adopted by the 
US., France, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, 
Britain proposed that the new members be given a differ- 
ent status in the alliance. The founding members and the 
new members would have a status similar to the status of 
permanent and nonpermanent members of the UN Secu- 
rity Council. With strong Turkish opposition supported 
by the U.S. this proposal was rejected. Finally, Britain 
adopted a more flexible position on the issue of the new 
members. 

At the NATO Ministerial Council meeting held on 
16-20 September 1951, it was decided to invite Greece and 
Turkey to join the alliance. This brought up the issue of 
which command the new members would come under. 
Still hankering for the Mediterranean Pact, Britain pro- 
posed that Turkey come under a new Middle East Com- 
mand, to be led by a British general. This command was 
to be responsible for the defense of the region, including 
Egypt. The idea of attaching Turkey and Greece to an Ae- 
gean or a Balkan Command was also floating around. At 
the suggestion of France, it was finally decided that the 
Turkish and Greek armies would fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of NATO’s Allied Land Forces Southern Europe 


Command, while their navies would come under a new. 


Middle Hast Command. 
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Despite this decision, Britains Middie Fast Com- 
mand initiative never got implemented. Egypt refused 
to cooperate, claiming that it would infringe on its sover- 
eignty, while Turkey remained cool to an idea with an un- 
certain future that included areas outside of the Atlantic 
alliance. 

Turkey and Greece were formally admitted to NATO 
on 18 February 1952. 


B. American Military and Economic Aid 
America's Reasons for Providing Aid 

In the bipolar world that came into being after World 
War II, the two superpowers, the U.S. and the USSR, 
started providing aid to countries in their respective 
camps or to countries they were actively courting. They 
did this to enhance their influence and effectiveness in 
world politics. 'The aid provided could be military, tech- 
nical, financial, commercial, or social and was furnished 
through multilateral or bilateral channels. 

Especiallyin the U.S., economists and social scientists 
were frequently drawing attention to the growing gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor nations in the postwar period. 
American politicians were also concerned about the nega- 
tive consequences of the unequal distribution of wealth 
in the world. If economic and social conditions were not 
rdpidly improved in certain countries, the Marxist pro- 
piganda being disseminated by the USSR might have its 
intended effect: the lower strata of society might revolt 
and destroy the nascent bourgeoisie, as had happened in 
various parts of Europe in 1945. Such a movement could 
spread in waves throughout the world and bring about 
the dictatorship ofthe proletariat and the rejection of the 
values defended by the West and by the U.S. 

To attain its political objectives and to stem the 
spread of Soviet ideology, the U.S. leadership decided to 
provide urgent economic aid to Turkey, Pakistan, Jordan, 
South Vietnam, South Korea, and Taiwan. The outbreak 
of the Korean War, however, caused the nature of the aid 
furnished to these countries to change from economic to 
military and political. 

When the Korean War came to an end, military aid 
continued; but there was also growing economic aid. The 
U.S. was providing foreign aid amounting to 196 of its gross 
national product. People in the U.S. started questioning 
the aims of this aid. Would foreign aid actually help turn 
poor countries into friends of the West? Some American 
writers claimed that as poor countries raised their living 
standards with foreign aid they would strengthen their 
independence. This, in turn, would lead these countries 
to distance themselves from the pernicious effects of the 


Cold War. In the straggle between communism and the 
West, it was likely that these countries would turn their 
backs on the West. The policies pursued by Gamal Abdel 
Nasser in Egypt in the mid-1950s tended to reinforce 
American anxieties, 

Another worry for the Americans was the extent to 
which the recipients of their aid were deserving. U.S. polit- 
ical, social, and business circles were not very knowledge- 
able about class struggle and social policy issues. The U.S, 
was established directly as a bourgeois democracy, and its 
inhabitants had no inkling of the struggles of their Euro- 
pean cousins over basic ideological and economic issues. 
Although the founding of the U.S. has been described 
as a revolution, America had always been governed ac- 
cording to counterrevolutionary and conservative prin- 
ciples. In the circumstances of the time, the U.S. started 
providing aid to any country that described itself as anti- 
Communist, because the important thing was to prevent 
a Communist revolution. The U.S. was not much con- 
cerned about whether the aid recipient country’s leaders 
were flouting democracy and Western values. The politi- 
cal and social upheavals that took place in the countries 
receiving aid during the 1960s were proof of the failure of 
America’s poorly planned and misdirected aid policies. 

The reasons for furnishing aid to Turkey: with the 
implementation of the Truman Doctrine, Turkey started 
receiving considerable amounts of American military and 
economic aid. This aid increased further with Turkey's 
membership in NATO. There were four basic reasons for 
giving aid to Turkey. The first consideration of the U.S. 
was to minimize the damage to NATO from a possible 
Soviet attack through Turkey. In the event of such an at- 
tack on a weak member of the alliance such as Turkey, the 
Soviet Union would achieve its objectives before outside 
help could be brought in. During the 1952 Lisbon meet- 
ing, NATO foreign ministers focused their attention on 
an ambitious plan designed to build up national conven- 
tional forces within a decade. A weak Turkey could not 
succeed in doing this. The U.S. wanted to strengthen and 
modernize the Turkish army so that it could carry out the 
task assigned by NATO. The military assistance would 
accelerate the army’s modernization, while economic 
aid would help alleviate the bottlenecks appearing in the 
economy due to heavy defense outlays, 

The second reason was the increasing number of U.S. 
bases being established in Turkey. The aid would be uti- 
lized for the defense of these bases. Turkey continued to 
have strategic value for NATO in the 1950s and 1960s. But 
the U.S. also wanted to use its military presence in Tur- 
key for purposes not related to NATO, such as interven- 














Table 4-4. U.S. Economic Aid, 1948-1965 (million $) 











1948-52 1953 1954 i955 1956 1957 1958 





197.1 46.2 92.3 68.1 99.9 96.9 -85.7 
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1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 





103.3 84,4 101.9 135.0 130.5 101.6 152.1 





Source: Baskın Oran, “Türkiye'nin Kuzeydeki Büyük Komşu Sorunu Nedir?” AÜSBE Dergisi 25, no. 1 (1970): 79. 


(Table by Baskın Oran) 


-` ing in the Middle East to control political developments 
-in the region. Military and economic aid was provided to 
assuage the possible negative Turkish reactions to such 

-` interventions. 
“© The third reason for Gi U.S. military and eco- 


n nomic aid was to keep Turkey in NATO and prepare it for 


E “getting involved in American-inspired organizations such 
© as the Baghdad Pact. The nonaligned movement, which 
>“ got started in the mid-1950s, might also tempt Turkey. A 


` - nonaligned or neutral Turkey was highly undesirable from ` 


the point of view of pursuing U.S. interests in the region. 

“The fourth reason for the aid was that U.S. leaders felt 
that it was in their interest, as well as in NATO’s interest, 
to have a politically and economically stable Turkey. The 
continued aid would create favorable economic condi- 
tions, which would ensure political stability. 


Turkey's Reaction to the Aid 

Turkish governments were frequently stressing the coun- 
try's democratic and secular nature and its attachment to 
Western values, especially after World War II. After the 
coming to power of the Democratic Party, policies con- 
tinued to be pursued to Westernize Turkey and to allow 
it to take its rightful place among Western nations. The 
Democratic Party's model of the West was the U.S. Prime 
Minister Menderes believed that to turn Turkey into “a 
little America" would mean achieving a contemporary 
standard of development. In these circumstances, the 
cultural, religious, and social differences between Turkish 
and American societies and their differing perceptions of 
democracy were being totally ignored. 

‘The DP government welcomed American military 
and economic aid. It also expected this aid to grow as 
Turkey's foreign policy was increasingly harmonized 
with America's. While the U.S. failed to achieve its policy 
objective of creating an environment of intensive eco- 
nomic cooperation in the Middle Bast due to the nation- 
alist backlash started by Mosaddeg in Iran and Nasser in 
Egypt, no such backlash occurred in Turkey. 

After 1954 the Turkish economy started to falter as 
a consequence of haphazard economic policies brought 
about by overreliance on American aid. The balance of 
trade wentinto deficit, inflation rose, and the Turkish cur- 


rency became unstable, forcing the government to seek 
urgent remedies. But instead of taking corrective mea- 
sures to nurse the economy back to health, the govern- 
ment resorted to seeking more foreign aid to overcome 
the crisis. In March 1954 president Celal Bayar and in June 
prime minister Adnan Menderes went to the U.S, and 
pleaded for increased aid. The U.S. not only turned down 
Menderes's request for $300 million in supplementary aid 
but also called for the reduction of agricultural subsidies. 
By doing so, the U.S. was interfering directly in the con- 
duct of Turkey's economic policy. (The IMF was to make 
a similar request for cuts in agricultural support prices 
in the 1990s.) At Turkey's insistence, the level of aid was 
increased for a while; but when that level started coming 
down in 1958, Turkey was plunged into a serious economic 
crisis. 


The Volume of Aid and Its Utilization 

From 1949 to 1953 Turkey received $225.1 million worth of 
American economic aid. Military aid amounted to $305.7 
million during the same period. From 1954 to 1962 the vol- 
ume of economic aid reached $867.5 million, while mili- 
tary aid rose to $1.55 billion. 

The aid received under the Marshall Plan consisted 
mostly of loans, whereas the bulk of the aid after 1952 was 
furnished in the form of grants, because of Turkey's eco- 
nomic difficulties. At first, these grants were directed into 
investments in areas chosen by American consultants; but 
after 1954 they were used to pay for imports. After 1954 
grants were no longer in the form of cash. From that year 
on, Washington started providing aid in kind, consisting 
mostly of surplus U.S. agricultural products. 

` Between 1952 and 1958 the loans provided carried in- 
terest ranging from 2.5 to 496 and repayment terms from 
thirty-five to forty years. By 1958 aid in the form of loans 
had practically disappeared, but it was resumed in 1963. 

The annual volume of American aid, consisting of 
grants, loans, and other forms of aid, from U.S. calendar 
years 1948 to 1965 is shown in Table 4-4 (Oran, p. 79). 

The American economic aid was directed into areas 
determined by the U.S., rather than to meeting Turkey's 
requirements. A large portion of the aid was used to im- 
port agricultural machinery an and tad: -building equipment 
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from the U.S. The number of tractors rose from 1,000 to 
40,000 from 1940 to 1955. Land under the plow increased 
from 14,542,000 hectares in 1950 to 22,453,000 hectares 
in 1956. Turkey had to purchase the spare parts for the 
American equipment for cash from its manufacturers, so 
the U.S. was able to recover its aid money by this indirect 
method. This mechanism, employed during the Marshall 
Plan, continued to be used later. The funds thus recovered 
from the sale of machinery were used to provide military 
aid to Turkey. In this way, it became possible for the U.S. 
to provide both economic and military aid with a single 
appropriation. 

‘The remainder of the money was used, on a limited 
scale, for investments. These investments included the de- 
velopment of the Meat and Fish Enterprise and the coke 
ovens at Karabük. 


Privileges Granted to American Investors 

The leaders of the Democratic Party were convinced 
that Turkey's economic recovery could only come about 
through new American economic aid. 'To secure this extra 
aid, it would be necessary to grant American businesses 
the opportunity to invest in Turkey. 

Before the Democratic Party came to power, the 
CHP government had removed some of the obstacles to 
foreign investment and taken|measures to facilitate the 
repatriation of profits. When the Democratic Party came 
to power, it passed a Law on Foreign Investments on 1 Au- 
gust 1951, further liberalizing the conditions for foreign 
investors. But the incentives provided by this law did not 
lead to the expected rise in foreign investments. 

After this, the government enacted Law No. 6224 
on 18 January 1954, entitled the Law for the Promotion 
of Foreign Investments. This law had been prepared to 
conform to the recommendations of American business 
leaders and economists. This law removed all restrictions 
on the repatriation of profits by foreign investors. Foreign 
investors also acquired all of the rights enjoyed by Tutk- 
ish businesses. ‘The terms of this law were so generous to 
foreign investors that the chairman of the U.S. Commis- 
sion of Foreign Economic Policy, Clarence B. Randall, 
described it as the “most liberal law in the world" (Behra- 
moğlu, p. 23). 

'The Law for the Promotion of Foreign Investments 
was followed by the Petroleum Law of 7 March 1954. As 
in the case of the previous law, this law too was prepared 
in cooperation with American experts, notably Max Ball, 
who had prepared Israel's petroleum law. Under the terms 
of this law, the profits from the extraction of oil in Turkey 
would be split 50-50 between the state and the foreign oil 
company. 


These laws were not intended to benefit only Ameri- 
can investors, but in practice many of those who took 
advantage of the legislation were Americans. Of the for- 
eign investments made in Turkey from 1954 to 1965, 30.596 
came from the U.S., 17.596 from Switzerland, and 1796 from 
the Netherlands (Kongar, p. 349). 

The main opposition party, the CHP, described these 
two laws as the "resurrection of the capitulations" and 
used that expression as the main theme ofits 1954 election 
campaign. Confident that it had the support ofthe masses 
that brought it to power, the DP dismissed the criticism of 
the opposition and waited for the influx of foreign invest- 
ments that never came. Despite these extraliberal laws, the 
economic instability after 1954 and political turmoil kept 
the level offoreign investments far below the set targets. 


C. Turkish-American Bilateral Agreements 
Principal Bilateral Agreements 

When the question of Turkey's admission to NATO was 
under discussion, Turkey and the U.S. concluded some 
important agreements (Box 4-7). Here we consider five 
of the principal bilateral agreements concluded during 
the first half of the DP's tenure of power, while those con- 
cluded after 1955 are dealt with below. 

Mutual Security Agreement: this agreement was 
based on an exchange of letters dated 17 October 1951, at 
atime when Turkey had been invited to accede to NATO, 
and ratified by the TGNA on 10 March 1954. Although the 
English title ofthe agreement was Agreement between the 
USA and Turkey Regarding Mutual Security, the Turkish 
text submitted to the TGNA had the following title: Law 
for the Ratification ofthe Agreement dated 7 January 1952. 
Amending the Revised Economic Cooperation Agree- 
ment Concluded between the Government ofthe Repub- 
lic of Turkey and the Government of the United States of 
America. 'This was done to facilitate the ratification proce- 
dure by not referring to the political and military aspects 
of the agreement (Armaoğlu, p. 184). 

‘Ihe agreement consisted of seven articles. In article 
2, Turkey undertook to take appropriate measures to 
strengthen peace by promoting international understand- 
ing and goodwill; take action, in agreement with the U.S., 
for the purpose of eliminating the causes of international 
tension; carry out the military responsibilities emanating 
from agreements and treaties to which the U.S, was also 
a party, to the extent that its personnel resources, facili- 
ties, and general economic conditions allowed; take part 
as much as possible, consistent with its political and eco- 
nomic stability, in the development and preservation of 
its defense capability and the free world's defense capabil- 
ity; and take all reasonable measures to secure the effec- 








Box 4-7. The Bilateral Agreements between Turkey and the United States 


As Turkish-American relations developed, particularly in the mili- 
tary field, numerous military, economic, and technical cooperation 
agreements were concluded. between the two countries. These 
i agreements started becoming controversial among the Turkish 
public and their: representatives in parliament in thé mid-igsos 
and contiriued-to be unpopular as ariti-NATO and anti-American l 
„sentiments. grew, until the beginning c of the 19705... 





: Even today neither the exact number öf, these agri arenis zd 
“nor their contents arë ‘fully ‘known in Turkey. Also, government. s 


.. Officials have provided different informatión at different times. İn, 


bs April, 41966. prime minister. Stileyman: Demirel declared ; that fifty: 
iu fout bilateral. agreements "were. concluded between 1952 and © 
XE 1960. in 1970 the Turkish government officials stated that there - 

“Were riinéty-óne such agréements. The ‘disparity arose because": © 
5; 5 most of the agreements were classified and were never submitted ze 






tive utilization of the economic and military aid furnished 
by the US. 

Thus, even before it became a NATO member, Tur- 
key had committed itself to support and if necessary assist 
U.S. military operations. 

‘The agreement of 4 July 1948 contained provisions 
about the distribution of aid furnished to Turkey under 
the Marshall Plan. Article 4, s, and 6 of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Agreement made references to this agreement and 
thereby secured the same facilities for military aid as had 
been foreseen for American products entering Turkey 
under the previous agreement regulating American eco- 
nomic aid (Armaoğlu, pp. 184~87). 

NATO Status of Forces Agreement: the Status of 
Forces Agreement (SOFA) was signed by the NATO 
member states on 19 June 1951. When Turkey joined 
NATO, it too signed this agreement, on 25 August 1952, 
and the agreement was ratified by the TGNA on 20 March 


1954. 





"Based on the figures provided by Demirel in 1 1966, ‘three i 
3 “agreâments Were concluded priórto 1950, thirty-one in ‘the 1650s. : 
‘and twenty from 1960 to 1965. Of these agreements, sixteeh had 

ee uM with a. law, Neu cud technical Rasa 


“pa ni ca ent 
A was, rejectec 
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According to this provision, ‘the. execu 
and formülate the texts of agreements with t 


obtain the approval of ‘the TG 
: Despite this provision, ir i 








With this agreement, Turkey accepted the estab- 
lishment of U.S. military installations and bases and the 
stationing of U.S. troops on its territory. Some of the pro- 
visions of the agreement were ambiguous and open to in- 
terpretation, which would lead to many problems in con- 
nection with offenses committed by American military 
personnel in Turkey. These problems would create much 
resentment against the U.S. military presence in Turkey, 

The most important article of the agreement was 
article 7, dealing with criminal jurisdiction (Armaoglu, 
pp. 197-98). The article states: 


[T]he military authorities of the sending State 
[the U.S.J shall have the right to exercise within 
the receiving State [Turkey] all criminal and dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction conferred on them by the 
law of the sending State over all persons subject 
to the military law of that State... The authorities 
of the receiving State shall have jurisdiction over 
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the members of a force or civilian component 
and their dependents with respect to offenses 
committed within the territory of the receiving 
State and punishable by the law of that State... 
The military authorities ofthe sending State shall 
have the right to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
over persons subject to the military law of that 
State with respect to offenses, including offenses 
relating to its security, punishable by the law of 
the sending State, but not by the law of the re- 
ceiving State, 


, _ These provisions clearly delineated the scope of the 
jurisdictions ofboth Turkey and the U.S, In other words, if 
an offense was punishable by U.S. laws, the person would 
be tried by the U.S.; and if it was an offense under Turkish 
laws, the person would be tried by Turkey. 

But there was much room for argument over provi- 
sions concerning the procedure to be followed in cases in- 
volving a conflict of jurisdictions, when the offense broke 
the laws of both states: . 


In cases where the right to exercise jurisdiction is 
concurrent, the following rules shall apply: The 
military authorities of the sending State shall 
have the primary right to exercise jurisdiction 
over a member of a force or of a civilian com- 
ponent in relation to offenses solely against the 
property or security of that State, or offenses 
solely against the person or property of another 
member of the force or civilian component of 
that State or of a dependent, or offenses arising 
out of any act or omission done in the perfor- 
mance of official duty. In the case of any other of- 
fense, the authorities of the receiving State shall 
have the primary right to exercise jurisdiction. 


It was clear that Turkish courts could not claim ju- 
risdiction in the case of an American who had commit- 
ted an offense while carrying out official duties. Since 
the nature of the offense was not specified, this provision 
covered all offenses. Furthermore, there was no provision 
in the agreement specifying which party would decide 
on whether the accused person was carrying out official 
duties, The Turkish public had justified misgivings that 
these gaps might be misused. 

A bilateral agreement was concluded on 28 July 1956 
to eliminate this uncertainty: henceforth the U.S. com- 
mander in Turkey would be competent to decide whether 
the accused person was carrying out official duties. This 
rendered the problem more intractable. In conformity 


with this agreement, the Ministry of Justice sent a circular 
to local public prosecutors informing them that it would 
be the head of the Joint U.S. Military Mission of Aid to 
Turkey (JUSMMAT) who would decide whether the ac- 
cused person was performing official duties. In this way, 
a foreign judiciary authority was being allowed to get in- 
volved with the trial of a person who had committed an 
offense on Turkish territory. 

Agreement on Military Installations: after its acces- 
sion to the NATO Status of Forces Agreement, Turkey 
concluded an agreement with the U.S. on U.S. military in- 
stallations on its territory. The agreement was signed on 23 
June 1954, based on the authorization given to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers by the TGNA on 27 August 1953. Because 
this newly signed agreement was considered to be in the 
category of agreements related to the implementation of 
an agreement already ratified by the TGNA, it was never 
submitted to the parliament for approval. The text of the 
agreement was kept classified until it was partially dis- 
closed in 1970 by a member of the National Unity Com- 
mittee (the junta that carried out the 27 May 1960 coup), 
Haydar Tunçkanat, in his book İkili Anlaşmaların İçyüzü 
(The Inside Story of the Bilateral Agreements) (Tunçka- 
nat, pp. 221-32). 

Many technical agreements were concluded between 
Turkey and the U.S. based on this agreement, with the full 
title of Agreement between the United States of America 
and the Republic of Turkey Relative to the Implementa- 
tion of the "Agreement between the Parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Regarding the Status of Their Forces? 
Among these were agreements relating to flight control, 
communications and electronics, warheads, and nuclear 
installations. 

With the Military Installations Agreement, the U.S. 
army, air force, and navy obtained permission to use Turk- 
ish territory. Exactly where the military installation (de- 
scribed as a defense installation, base, or position) would 
be located was not specified. It was agreed that U.S. mili- 
tary aircraft could use Turkish military airfields, that (after 
obtaining Turkish government authorization) materials, 
equipment, fuel, and supplies could be stored in the bases 
to be established, and that the two countries would share 
the expenses of bases and installations to be used jointly. 

A short time after the U.S. signed the Installations 
Agreement with Turkey, it also signed a similar agreement 
with Greece, By examining the provisions of the agree- 
ment with Greece, which were not classified, it is possible 
to get an idea of the content of the secret provisions of 
the agreement with Turkey. The U.S.-Greek Installations 
Agreement of 12 October 1953 provided that, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out NATO's objectives, the U.S. was au- 
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thorized to use the roads and maritime nayigation routes 
in Greece, to establish and develop military installations, 
and to introduce its armed forces and its equipment into 
Greek territory. The military installations established by 
the U.S. would become the property of the U.S. govern- 


‘ment, and, when necessary, the movable equipment could 
be removed from the country. Permission was granted for 


the operation of the Army Post Office for the use of Aie 
ican military personnel. 

Over the years more than ninety U.S. lele 
both military and civilian, were established in n Turkey un- 
der the Installations Agreement. 

Tax Exemption Agreement: an agre ement for exempt- 
ing American personnel from taxes was signed on 24 June 


1954 in conjunction with the Installations Agreement. | 
- The expenses incurred by Americans for mutual defénse 


would be tax-free under the agreement. It was not clearly 
specified, however, which expenses and materials would 
not be included in the classification coming under mu- 
tual defense. Provision had been made in the agreement 
for both sides to take the necessary measures to prevent 
abuses in the duty-free import of personal belongings of 
military personnel. In the implementation of the agree- 
ment, the Turkish side showed great flexibility. No cus- 
toms duties, transportation tgxes, or other charges were 
levied on the personal belongihgs of U.S. military person- 
nel. The electricity, city gas, fuels, postal and telephone 
services, alcoholic beverages, and cigarettes consumed in 
American installations were all obtained tax-free. 

Like the Installations Agreement, the Tax Exemp- 
tion Agreement was also considered an implementation 
agreement and therefore not submitted to the TGNA for 
ratification. 

Atomic Energy Agreement: the Agreement for Co- 


operation in the Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy was . 


signed on 10 June 1955 and ratified by the TGNA on 14 
December 1956. This agreement stated that the U.S. would 
provide scientific aid for the establishment in Turkey of 
nuclear research centers for peaceful and humanitarian 
purposes. Article 2 stipulated that the enriched uranium 
to be provided by the U.S. would be on a loan basis. Article 
9 declared that "the parties hoped and expected that the 
agreement would lead to further cooperation in the plan- 
ning, construction, and operation of energy-producing 
reactors.” This indicated that the research reactor to be es- 
tablished would be the first step toward the construction 
of energy-producing reactors in the future. 

The Problems Arísing from the Bilateral Agreements 
‘The preceding section contains the principal Turkish- 
American bilateral agreements concluded between the 
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end of World War II and 1955. Other agreements were 
concluded later (discussed in other chapters below). 

The Turkish-American bilateral agreements brought 
undeniable benefits to Turkey in the military and eco- 
nomic fields. But they also had contrary effects. One of 
these originated from the provisions ofthe 20 March 1954 
NATO Agreement Regarding the Status of Forces (deal- 
ing with jurisdiction over foreign military personnel) and 
caused much popular discontent. One striking example 
will suffice to demonstrate why this was so. 

In November 1959 Lt. Col. Allen L. Morrison, sta- 
tioned in Adana, was driving his private car while drunk 


and plowed into a group of pedestrians on the sidewalk, 


killing one and injuring eleven. In conformity with the 
agreement and the circular of the Ministry of Justice, the 
Turkish authorities consulted the American commander 


" of the İncirlik base. Upon being told that the officer was 


on official duty, they handed him over to the American 
personnel on the base. Morrison was tried by an Ameri- 
can court-martial, found to be in breach of discipline, 
fined a mere $1,200, and transferred back to the U.S. 

‘This incident had the effect of justifying the opposi- 
tion to the U.S. military presence in Turkey. The case of 
Lieutenant Colonel Morrison was cited for years as an il- 
lustration of how American military personnel enjoyed 
judicial privileges and immunities reminiscent of the for- 
mer capitulations. The shortcomings of the status agree- 
ment were partially remedied with a new bilateral agree- 
ment signed in 1968. 

Along with the bilateral military agreements, the 
structure of the Turkish army was also changed. Prior to 
World War II, the Turkish armed forces were modeled on 
the German, French, and British armies. After Turkey's 
accession to NATO, every aspect of the army was restruc- 
tured according to the American model (including cadres, 
organization, training methods, drill-books, uniforms, 
doctrines, rules, etc.). This was considered necessary to 
achieve common standards in NATO armies. 


It. THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY PERIOD—II 
(1955-1960) 
A. Emerging Disagreements 
in Bilateral Relations 
Until 1954 the economy had been developing rapidly, 
boosted by massive foreign aid, Bottlenecks began to ap- 
pear later, as a result of shrinking aid, incompetent eco- 
nomic management, and a drought that hit agriculture, 
the mainstay of the economy. When the Korean War came 
to an end, the U.S, and Canada released their stocks of 


grain on the world market, depressing t the price: of wheat, is 
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which happened to be one of Turkey's primary export 
items. This was a further blow to the Turkish economy. 

Between 1948 and 1954. most of the costs of develop- 
ment projects were being covered by foreign aid and in 
particular U.S. aid. By 1955, however, foreign aid covered 
a mere 1096 ofthe cost of projects. As investments fell and 
the agricultural sector remained depressed, the volume of 
exports decreased rapidly. This in turn widened the trade 
gap and depleted foreign exchange reserves. As a conse- 
quence, the government was forced to curtail the import 
of certain goods. Sectors highly dependent on imports 
suffered, and inflation soared. 

The government felt that the only way out of this 
bottleneck, which was damaging its political standing, 
was to secure more aid. Starting in 1955, prime minister 
Adnan Menderes made insistent appeals to the U.S. At 
the same time, Turkey applied to the IMF, which it had 
joined in 1947, to secure loans. As a first step, Turkey was 
requesting $300 million in aid from Washington. At the 
technical-level meeting held in İstanbul in June 1955, the 
American side set certain conditions for providing this 
aid: inflationary policies had to be reversed, agricultural 
credits and price support had to be curbed, urgent tax re- 
forms had to be carried out, and the Turkish currency had 
to be devalued. The IMF was making similar demands and 
refusing to provide loans before measures were taken to 
stabilize the Turkish economy. When Turkey refused to 
meet these conditions, the negotiations were suspended. 
After this, the U.S. stopped making requests on economic 
measures to Turkey directly to avoid straining bilateral 
relations further. These economic requests would now be 
conveyed to Ankara indirectly through the IMF. 

When the long-awaited American aid failed to ma- 
terialize, the economy deteriorated further. This led to 
the resignation of the government on 29 November 1955. 
The new government invited American experts to Turkey 
to work on the economic stabilization program. But the 
Americans once again came up witb an extremely radical 
program. The DP government was against curbing agri- 
cultural subsidies; nor would it agree to devaluation. As 
a result, it had to make do with a $25 million aid package. 

The $25 million in aid failed to redress the economic 
problems. When the government finally realized that the 
aid it was seeking would not be forthcoming, the Turkish 
lira was devalued on 3 August 1958 from 2.8 to the U.S. dol- 
lar to 9. Rigid credit ceilings were imposed on banks. Sec- 
toral import quotas were introduced, but the three-year 
development plan recommended by the U.S. was ignored. 

After the devaluation, the U.S., the World Bank, the 
IME, and the European Payments Union provided an 


aid package of $359 million. In addition, the U.S. and the 
members of the European Payments Union agreed to re- 
schedule those Turkish debts that were in arrears. Despite 
the massive aid, the 1960 budget would still show a deficit 
of $387 million (OT'DB pp. 452-59). 

After 1955 political differences with the U.S. also 
cropped up, caused mostly by the activities of American 
NGOs and media. In 1955 the New York Times published 
an article criticizing Turkey for applying censorship to the 
press. The Associated Press sent a telegram to president 
Celal Bayar demanding that detained newspaper reporters 
be released. In the same year, the American Mineworkers 
Union applied to the U.S. Department ofthe Interior and 
requested that all military and economic aid to Turkey be 
suspended until improvements were made in the working 
conditions of Turkish workers. These moves got a frosty 
reception in Turkey. 

Opposition parties were highly critical of the eco- 
nomic privileges granted to U.S. firms investing in Turkey. 
The argument that the DP was using U.S. aid for partisan 
politics was dragging relations with the U.S. into Turkey's 
domestic politics. The Agreement on Expropriation and 
Confiscation signed with the U.S, in 1957 came to the 
TGNA for ratification in January 1959. The agreement 
provided that the U.S. gevernment could be a party to 
disputes between Americhn firms investing in Turkey and 
Turkish firms. The U.S, gévernment could also intervene 
in cases where an Americdn company was expropriated in 
Turkey. In the parliamentary debate, the opposition ex- 
pressed its outrage at these provisions, which reminded 
everyone of the capitulations. The Turkish public would 
argue about this for a long time. 

Compared to the tensions experienced in the 1960s, 
these problems were of minor importance and did not af- 
fect the general course of bilateral relations. These minor 
problems contained the seeds of future problems, how- 
ever, and it would be a mistake to minimize their effect. 


B. Turkish-American Cooperation 
in the Middle East 

Eisenhower and the New Look Strategy 

‘The Cold War between the U.S. and the USSR started 
during Harry Trumans term as president. But it was dur- 
ing the presidency of Dwight David Eisenhower, elected 
in 1952, and his secretary of state, John Foster Dulles, that 
the Cold War spread and intensifted. Eisenhower, the first 
commander-in-chief of NATO forces, and Dulles, who 
conducted the peace negotiations with Japan under Tru- 
man, were convinced that communism under Soviet and 
Chinese leadership was a threat on a global scale. In this 





context, in October 1953 Eisenhower started implement- 
ing a National Security Council decision known as the 
New Look Strategy. 

The New Look Strategy had four main components. 
(1) To deter a Soviet military move, the strategy of massive 
retaliation, including the use of nuclear weapons, would 
be developed. (2) Psychological warfare using intensive 
propaganda would be waged, particularly to impair the 
USSR’s relations with the countries of Eastern Europe. 
(3) In conjunction with psychological warfare, the CIA 
would carry out covert operations in countries threatened 
by communism. (4) The policy of containment launched 
- during the Truman administration would be maintained 
__ and extended to the Middle East and the Asia-Pacific re- 
X gion (Gaddis, pp. 164-98). 
© During the Eisenhower administration, sadi effort 
was as concentrated on the development of tactical and stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons to ensure a credible deterrence. The 
establishment of military bases in close proximity to the 
USSR was also accelerated. The construction of American 
bases in Turkey was part of this effort. 

Dulles coined the concept of captive nations as part 
of the psychological war that was being waged. Accord- 
ingto Dulles, 800 million people worldwide were living as 
captive nations under the physical and ideological yoke of 
communism. The U.S. would do whatever it took to free 
these nations. The concept of captive Turks in vogue in 
Turkey was inspired by Dulles’s model. ‘The Turanian par- 
ties and circles were bandying the term "captive Turks" in 
those days, and the issue would remain on their agenda 
until the collapse ofthe Soviet Union. 

The CIA was managing the operational part of psy- 
chological warfare. In 1947 the journal Foreign Affairs 
published the article “The Sources of Soviet Conduct" 
by George F. Kennan, who signed the article as "Mr. X" 
to maintain his anonymity. It was this article that brought 
him fame and contributed to the evolution ofthe concept 
of the Cold War. Kennan was also one of the architects of 
the Marshall Plan. Upon his proposal, the CIA undertook 
covert operations overseas, starting in 1948. During the 
Fisenhower-Dulles years, these operations were stepped 
up. In 1953 the government of Iran and in 1954 the govern- 
ment of Guatemala were overthrown by coups backed by 
the CIA. The CIA was also involved in unsuccessful coup 
attempts first in Indonesia in 1958 and then in Cuba in 
1960. The CIA was organizing protest activities in Eastern 
Europe and instigating armed attacks on the People's Re- 
public of China from Burma and Laos. 

One ofthe priority objectives ofthe New Look Strat- 
egy was the pursuit of the policy of containment. In a 
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long-haul ideological struggle like the Cold War, Dulles 
wanted all countries to commit themselves unequivo- 
cally. For Dulles, there could be no room for either non- 
alignment or neutrality. Eisenhower showed greater un- 
derstanding toward the nonaligned, however, perhaps 
recalling that the U.S. had been neutral during most of 
World War L After reaching a compromise between 
Dulles's all-or-nothing approach and Eisenhower's more 
flexible approach, the U.S. went to work to establish anti- 
Communist alliances among the countries outside the 
nonaligned camp. In 1954 Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, ‘Thailand, the Philippines, and the U.S. set up the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). Bilateral 
security agreements were concluded with South Korea 


“and Taiwan (Box 4-8). 


With the establishment of SEATO, the containment 
through encirclement of the USSR and the People’s Re- 
public of China in the Asia-Pacific region was completed. 
Now it was the turn of the Middle East, a region at least 
as important strategically for the U.S. and its Western 
allies as the Asia-Pacific region. A defensive alliance on 
the SEATO model was to be established there. For this 
purpose, the U.S. would set up the Baghdad Pact, with the 
help of its Turkish ally. 


The Baghdad Pact and the U.S. 

The idea of bringing America’s friends in the Middle East 
together in a defensive pact to ward off communism came 
from Washington. The U.S. was wary about becoming a 
full member, however, and decided to participate with the 
status of an observer. 

‘This was because the Baghdad Pact Treaty stipulated 
that only those countries recognized by the member 
states could be admitted as members. This precluded the 
membership of Israel, not recognized by Iran, Iraq, and 
Pakistan, This in turn led Israel to claim that the pact was 
anti-Israel and that it would embolden the Arab states. In 
these circumstances, the U.S. could not afford to alienate 
its best friend in the Middle East by joining the Baghdad 
Pact as a full member. 

Another reason for the U.S. not to become a fullmem- 
ber had to do with Saudi Arabia and Egypt. Saudi oil was 
being extracted by American companies, and Washington 
could not afford to place U.S. interests in that country 
under jeopardy. Furthermore, attracted by the slogan of 
peaceful coexistence, Egypt was moving ever closer to the 
USSR. Keely aware of Nasser's high standing among the 
Arabs, the U.S. did not want to lose Egypt completely. 

Finally, there was also the danger that full U.S. mem- 
bership might prompt the USSR to followa similar course 
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Box 4-8. Geopolitical Theories 


When the conflict of interests involving Britain, Germany, France, 
and Russia intensified in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 


military and political analysts were trying to determine who the : 


winners and losers in this struggle would be. Theories’ were devel--. 


oped to locate the strategic center of gravity of the globe in order `- l 


to determine who would end up by dominating the world. < 
At first such theories did not have many f followers, but things ` 


changed when the British geographer Halford John Mackinder de- 


livered a lecture at the Royal Geographical Institute i iñ 1904. The » 


tuted an island on a global stale, ‘and this’ region constituted the» 


world's vital strategic center. He claimed that the most important E 


center of the global island was the region betweeri Eastérn Siberia 

and the Volga basin, which was a huge plain: with. only the Ural * 

Mountains dividing it, Mackinder called this region the heartland 

He summarized his views as follows: whoever dominates Eastern 

Europe dominates the heartland; whoever dominates the hea 

land .dominates the:global island; “and Whoever dominates: th 
. global island dominates the world: : : 





nher belt: Those. ‘farther 
: atield—including Britain, South Africa,” “Australia; the U.S, , Çañad 

. ,and Japan-—were | the outer cresce. 7: ; 
| ` When this theory V Was formulated, he heartland was under’ 


“and China were the"inner crescent 


the “control of Germany and Rüssla; “According to Mackinder's ed 
théory, an alliance between: Germany and Russia’ could end Up with. us 


them’ dominating the. world. ‘fo. eliminate such a threat; ‘it would, : 

be necessary to ‘establish a belt of independent: states between | 
Germany a and Russia to act as an effective barrier“ ne 

E - Although Mackinder” s “theory did not command a large fo 
x lowing i in: Britain, his i ‘own country, it made a huge impact in Ge 
“mari, ‘where Gen: Karl Haushofer developed the theory | into the: 
“concept of Lebensraum diving space), which would i inspire Hitler’ S 
ute policies i in the next Century 











and establish its own pact in a region where it was eager to 
gain a firm foothold. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine 

The background: when Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal 
on 26 July 1956, France and Britain, in cooperation with 
Israel, prepared a secret plan and attacked the canal at the 
end of October. Peaceful since 1949, the Middle East was 
suddenly plunged into war. After taking an active part in 
the UN to end the Suez crisis and assuming the role of 
protector of the Arabs in their struggle against imperial- 
ism, the USSR’s influence and prestige in the region were 
rising fast, much to the alarm of U.S. leaders, The Suez 
crisis had also dealt a blow to the British position in the 
Middle East, forcing the U.S. to deepen its involvement in 
the region. Within the framework of the New Look Strat- 
egy, Eisenhower and Dulles established the Northern 


«the Eisenhower administration, many Western leaders based their: 3 
title of his lecture was "The Geographical Axis of History" Accord: ^. 


ing to Mackinder, the landmass of Asia, Àfrica, and, Europe consti- : ; "when the USSR began to challenge the.U.S., the'i inner crescent 


sin ‘establishing SEATO ahd the Baghdad Pact oh the NATO. model, 
























A sëa- launched ballistic” missiles, all | 


The American Nicholas J. Spykman developed another geo- 
political theory. It was based on Mackinder's theory but was more ... 
effective than its precursor in terins of producing results. Spykman 


: argued that to dominate the world it was necessary to get hold ' 2 


of the inner circle: His argument was that possession of the inner ` 

“circle allowed control of Eurasia and the pasen of Eurasia a. 
-lowed control of the globe... .... 
‘Starting with John Foster ‘Dulles, the söcretary of. state 











strategies during the Cold Waâr'oh Spykman's theory. ta the 19505; °° 













region, consisted of Turkey, iran, Iraq, Pakistán, India; “China, Korea, 
and Eastern Siberia. Inspired by these theories, Dulles took the leac 


Another. follower of. Mackinder, Col. Harty. Sachaklian, :àd- 
“vanced | the idea of deploying strategic air power in thé periphery 
of the USSR. According to Sachaklian, Mackinder's: theory Was = 
valid, but with the proviso that air supremacy was essential ; 

i>i During the Eisenhower administration, air bases v were estab 
lished i inthe. pro-American countries located in the inrer circle: The 
Northern Tier, designed to encircle the USSR, Was: peng a at 









ilie introduction. of. weapons s : 


Tier (see Box 4-8 above) in the form of the Baghdad Pact 
with a view to containing the USSR in the region. Despite 
this, Moscow succeeded in establishing warm relations 
with the Arab states, particularly with Syria and Egypt, 
causing apprehension in Washington. 

At the summit meeting of the Baghdad Pact held on 
29 November 1956, the U.S. declared that it would con- 
sider any attack on the territorial integrity and political 
independence of any member state to be a hostile act 
directed at America. ‘The U.S. was seeking to prevent the 
USSR from upsetting the regional balance through indi- 
rect means, by using Syria and Egypt as proxies, 

On 5 January 1957 Eisenhower submitted to Con- 
gress the policy paper that would come to be known as 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. This was a turning point in the 
U.S. Middle East policy. Until that time, the U.S. had been 
conducting policy in the Middle East through Britain and 


friendly regional countries. Now it would be asserting its 
vital interests in the region directly, without intermedi- 
aries (Armaoğlu, pp. 240-48). 

In his message to Congress, Eisenhower declared: 
"Russia's rulers have long sought to dominate the Middle 
East. That was true of the Czars and it is true of the Bol- 
-sheviks... The reason for Russia's interest in the Middle 
Fast is solely that of power politics. Considering her an- 
nounced purpose of Communizing the world, it is easy 
to understand her hope of dominating the Middle East.” 
Eisenhower was criticizing the USSR's increasing involve- 
mentin a region that was ofutmost importance to the U.S. 

.. Eisenhower stressed two points. The first point: “Tt 
[the Middle Fast] contains about two thirds of the pres- 
ently known oil deposits ofthe world and it normally sup- 
plies the petroleum needs of many nations of Europe, Asia 
and-Africa... If the nations of that area should lose their 
independence, if they were dominated by alien forces 
hostile to freedom, that would be both a tragedy for the 
area and for many other free nations whose economic life 
would be subject to near strangulation,’ Eisenhower's sec- 
ond point: “the Middle East is the birthplace of three great 
religions... Mecca and Jerusalem are more than places on 
the map... It would be intolerable if the holy places of the 
Middle East should be subjected to a rule that glorifies 
atheistic materialism,’ Eisenhower was openly appealing 
to religious sentiments with these views. 

Based on this, Eisenhower sought congressional au- 
thorization in three areas: 

1. Authorization for the U.S. government to under- 
take cooperation programs, also including military as- 
sistance, in the Middle East with any nation or group of 
nations that desires such aid. 

2. Authorization to provide assistance and coopera- 
tion, including the use of U.S. armed forces, to ensure and 
protect the territorial integrity and political independence 
of those nations that request aid against overt armed ag- 
gression from any nation controlled by international com- 
munism. 

3. Authorization for the president to use, at his discre- 
tion, sums to be made available under the Mutual Security 
Act for economic and defensive military purposes during 
the years 1958 and 1959. 

Congress approved these requests on 9 January 1957. 
‘The president got the green light not only to cooperate 
with Middle Eastern countries and strengthen their econ- 
omies to assist them in preserving their independence but 
also to intervene militarily in.the region. 

‘The reactions to the doctrine: the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine was an important milestone in Americas Middle 
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Eastern policy. It also marked one of the times when the 
Cold War reached a peak of intensity. After congressional 
approval of the doctrine, Eisenhower delivered a speech 


on 10 January in which he stated that the U.S. was de- 


termined to confront the Soviet threat anywhere in the 
world, He went on to declare that “America’s interests are 
on a global scale. They extend to the two hemispheres 
and all the continents. America’s interests coincide with 
the interests of all the nations of the free world. Only by 


respecting peace and the rights of all nations can these in- 


terests T furthered.” 
The sharpest reaction came from the USSR. Moscow 


-called on the U.S,, Britain, and France to make a formal 


commitment not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Middle Eastern countries. There was no positive response 
from these countries to the Soviet proposal. 

_As of the end of January 1957 it started to become 
apparent which Middle Eastern countries were for and 
against the doctrine. On 19-20 January the prime minis- 
ters of Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and Iraq met in Ankara and 
released a joint communiqué welcoming the doctrine. 
‘The nonregional member of the Baghdad Pact, Britain, 
did not share the view ofthe regional members: it realized 
that with the proclamation of the doctrine it had lost its 
regional leadership to the W.S. 

Lebanon, Libya, Turkey, İran, and Iraq formally an- 
nounced that they were adceding to the doctrine. Other 
Arab countries, notably Egypt, remained distinctly cool 
toward it, Even America’s principal ally in the Middle 
East, Israel, stayed away from the doctrine, out of fear that 
joining might sharpen Arab hostility to its existence. 

The consequences of the doctrine for Turkey: am- 
bassador James P. Richards, Eisenhower's special advisor, 
paid an official visit to Ankara. A joint communiqué was 
issued on thatoccasion on 22 March 1957, by which Turkey 
acceded to the doctrine. The communiqué reaffirmed that 
it was America's firm and unchanging goal to establish a 
just peace in a world where moral values would prevail. It 
also stated that it was in the common interest of America 
and the nations of the Middle East that the region would 
be secure against communism. 

The main elements of the Eisenhower Doctrine were 
included in the text of the communiqué, and Turkey's 
approval of the doctrine was confirmed. In the commu- 
niqué, the two countries declared their intention, in line 
with their traditional policy, to oppose interference by 
one state in the internal affairs of another, Both saw inter-, 
national communism as a thteat to the national indepen- 


dence of states and to the peace and security of the world. ES 


They also committed themselves to working together ia 
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Box 4-9. The "Out-of-Area" Question in NATO 


The "out-of-area" concept is used in NATO jargon to describe re- 
gions lying outside the alliance's area of responsibility (this is not 


just a geographical concept but also includes NATO' 5 objectives, 


and principles). 


Articles 5 and 6 of the treaty clearly state that NATO's "area 4 
of responsibility consists of the territory of the member states, ins 


cluding their islands, aircraft, and ships located north of the Tropic 


of Cancer and the Mediterranean. At the same time, ‘the area of etii UC 
responsibility is limited by the right of self-defense às ‘described in [ 
: alijecives principles, and ie location. There | Was no: S 
interpret an armed attack ön one or several of them in. ‘Europe or. ^ + 
North Arnerica as an attack against all of them ‘and shail exercise ue 'b 
their right of individual or collective self-defense ünder article 5. d 
of the UN Charter to repel such an attack. In other. words, ‘NATO: Poth 
will undertake military operations only in self-defense: and will al- 
low its facilities or Installations to n: used d only for such. military; 


article 51 of the UN Charter. Article 5 states that the parties shall 


operations. : : 
Although this was thé jéjal s situation, he out-ol area, ques: 


: tion came up because Some members, and in particular. the US 


wanted to use NATO facilities for Purposes beyond the alliari 
area a 1 





ur sions were the 1967 Aràb- Israeli: War, the disorders n Lebanon i in ux 
1 1969 and in Jordan in 1970, the 1973 Arab- Israeli War, the Soviet in-: : 
“© yasion of Afghanistan i in 1979, and the intervention in iran’ inig8o 7 
‘The: question. came .üp.once again after the disintegration af: 

the USSR, when NATO Was seeking a new role; The alliance fought TD 


"i different: solutions to overcome this problemi: 






3 ame to amend, a legal. basis: "Was sought for. crea 
a ing a Rapid Baployment jm parta of which Would: s statione: 





conformity with the charter of the UN, to counter this 
threat. 

The Eisenhower Doctrine had the following conse- 
quences for Turkey. (1) The U.S. became more dependent 
on Turkey to carry out its operations in the region. This 
was reflected in the importance attributed to the U.S. 
military bases in Turkey. The İncirlik base, constructed 
in 1954, was developed further. (2) U.S. military aid to 
Turkey was increased. (3) U.S. economic assistance to 
"Turkey had been declining ever since 1954, and new con- 
ditions were being attached to it. Now U.S. economic aid 
started increasing. (4) Turkey's relations with the USSR 
and Arab countries opposed to the doctrine became more 
strained. This brought Turkey and Syria to the brink of 
war in the summer of 1957. These developments suited 
Menderes perfectly, because they would lead to more aid. 
(5) For the first time, Turkey allowed the bases on its soil 
to be employed for non-NATO purposes to intervene in 


ana a new role for- itself 


ze Wher ihe Gulf Crisis following iraq's invasion of Kale ón2: 


in Turkey. In November 1991 the decision: was made that military 

forces could be employed out-of-area if vital interests:-were at © 
stake due to the Ls of the flow of essem ial resources =; 
(meaning petroleum). ! 
















curity Council resolution; hor was there. an. ‘attack against a the 























the outo farea questio is lik 









NATO” in Section 6,5 








Middle Eastern events (Box 4-9). In the first instance, the 
İncirlik base was used in 1958 to intervene in Lebanon and 
Jordan. This question would come up again in later years. 


Difficulties in the U.S. Plans for the Middle East 

The Iragi coup and the end of the Baghdad Pact: the 
Iraqi coup of 14 July 1958 demonstrated that an organiza- 
tion like the Baghdad Pact could not be lasting without 
America's direct participation and full support. That is 
why the joint communiqué released following the meet- 
ing held in Turkey after the coup made an appeal for help 
from countries interested in peace, security, and stability 
in the Middle East. This appeal was obviously addressed 
primarily to the U.S, 

This appeal for help got a prompt positive reply from 
Dulles. The members of the pact held an extraordinary 
meeting in London on 28 July, with the participation of 
the prime ministers of Britain, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey 








and the U.S. secretary of state. They reaffirmed their deter- 
mination to work together against not just direct attacks 
but also indirect attacks coming from within a member 
country, to cooperate with other members of the free 
world for their collective security, and to work toward 
strengthening collective security. . 

© The most important result of the London meeting 
was the U.S. decision to enter into cooperation agree- 


"ments in the fields of security and defense with the par- 
.. ticipants of the meeting. Thus the U.S. became a de facto 


member ofthe pact that it had not joined at the time of its 
establishment in 1955. : 

When Iraq gave formal notice that it was leaving 
the pact on 24 March 1959, the organization’s name was 
changed on 21 August 1959 to the Central Treaty Organi- 


' ‘zation (CENTO). Even before Iraq announced that it was 


leaving the pact, the U.S, acting in conformity with the 
London decision, signed almost identical security agree- 
ments with Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. 


The Turkish-American Security Cooperation Agree- 


ment: according to this agreement (signed on 5 March 
1959), in the event of an attack on Turkey and upon the 
request of the Turkish government, the U.S, undertook 
to furnish all kinds of assistance and cooperation, includ- 
ing the use of armed force. Furthermore, the U.S. would 
continue to furnish military and economic aid to preserve 
Turkey’s national independence and integrity and effec- 
tively support its economic development (Armaoglu, 
PP. 259-60). 

According to the agreement, U.S. assistance in the 
event of an attack on Turkey was contingent on the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) the Turkish government must request 
assistance; (2) the assistance must be based on mutual 
agreement; (3) the assistance must be compatible with 
the aims of the Eisenhower Doctrine; (4) there must be 
no provision in the U.S. Constitution preventing the as- 
sistance, 

The preamble of the agreement stated that the assis- 
tance would be provided in the event of either a direct or 
an indirect attack. 

The concept of indirect attack was interpreted in 
different ways by the Turkish government and the op- 
position, When the agreement came before the TGNA 
for ratification in February 1959, these different interpre- 
tations gave rise to a lively public debate in Turkey. The 
CHP deputies in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
TGNA wanted to know exactly what was meant by indi- 
rect attack. The officials of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at the committee meeting informed them that indirect at- 
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tack included covert and subversive activities but refused 
to provide additional clarifications on the grounds of 
security. This caused much anger among CHP deputies. 
The opposition had misgivings that the agreement would 
be interpreted loosely so that a popular movement in the 
country against the DP government might be seen as an 
indirect attack and result in the U.S. being asked to inter- 
vene, In the course of the debates, CHP deputies referred 
to the events in Lebanon and claimed that the agreement 
was preparing the ground for a possible U.S. intervention 


_ in Turkey. 


Another aspect of the public debate was whether 
this agreement was bringing a new dimension to Turkish- 
American relations. Hüseyin Müftügil and Coşkun Kırca, 
writing in the opposition newspaper Ulus, argued that as 


a member of NATO Turkey would be protected from an 


attack by this organization and thus the agreement added 
nothing to Turkey’s security. Other writers—among them 
Bülent: Ecevit and Esat Mahmut Karakurt--reminded 
their readers that the NATO treaty made no reference 
to an indirect attack coming from international commu- 
nism. Therefore, they claimed, the agreement must have 
been concluded to achieve goals beyond those of NATO. 
The agreement would enhance Turkey’s security. 

In response to these reactions, the minister of foreign 
affairs, E.R. Zorlu, declared that the agreement had bedn 
concluded for the purpose of underpinning the organizh- 
tion that had been setup to defend the Middle East. Thefe 
was no reason to seek any hidden motives in the agree- 
ment. 

‘The agreement of 5 March 1959 should be examined 
from the vantage point of its detractors as well as its de- 
fenders. 

The opposition had four arguments that carried some 
validity.. 

1. With a broad interpretation of the vague term “in- 
direct aggression,” the government could present even 
minor student unrest as a rebellion with foreign Com- 
munist backing. The next step could be to call for the as- 
sistance of American forces. The indirect aggression issue 
might be misused to gain political advantage within the 
country. 

2, Asa member of NATO, Turkey did not need a new 
defense agreement. 

3. On the basis of the decisions of the London meet- 
ing, the U.S. had concluded bilateral agreements with 
Turkey, Ira, and Pakistan but not with Britain. By signing 
such an agreement, a European country like Turkey had 
lostinternational standing. 
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Box 4-10. NATO Strategies and Turkey 


NATO's defense strategies have been classified under the follow- 
ing headings. 
The first strategy: in the early years after NATO' s formation, 


the nuclear capabilities of the U.S. Air Force were limited, so the". 


major effort was directed at achieving numerical parity with the 
USSR. This was the strategy adopted at Lisbon in 1952 and aimed 


at achieving a rapid increase in NATO's military manpower. This : 

wi Forces Attack) and the Air-Land Battle Doctrine (ALB): were con 
: €eivéd to supplement the flexible response strategy. Both of these 
; concepts made it riecessary to shift the core of the battle” to. ene 


approach was known as the strategy of limited warfare. : 


This strategy was àdopted at the time when Turkey and 
Greece were admitted into the alliance. Since Turkey had a large : 
army of twenty-two divisions, it was expected to absorb a Soviet. `; 
attack "like a sponge" and wear the Soviet forces down. A Soviet ^. : 
thrust would be forced to lose its momentum by giving up all the: 
territory beyond the southerri Taurus Mountains. This would allow.” 
the American army to gain time; with the support of ait r power, it; 


would deal a deathblow to a weakened enemy.: : 
This. strategy clearly would have, the’ most serious conse- 
quences for Turkey. But a$ a newcomer trying 1 to get familiar. with. 
the proceedings, Turkey raised no objections to it" UH 

; . Massive retaliation: keeping a large number of personel 
... der'arms was very costly. Fürthermore; the USSR had been dev 
A oping its nuclear weapons, and it would. be difficult to conta 








Soviet push with conventional forces. ‘The massive fetaliation stiat- 


 egy Was adopted ön 32 November 1954: Asits 'hame ‘implied, re- 
taliation against the USSR in case of attáck would be with: nuclear: 


: weapons, The new strategy did not result i in diminishing Turkey's $725 
importance to NATO, because the U.S. “needed bases on which gx 





could deploy-the weapon. systems that would hit the USSR.. 
¿+ Flexible: response: ‘as the USSR developed 'effective Wüciéar 
. "Weapons and missiles to, launch them, the .concept'of nuclear de: 


‘terrence had to: be abandoned in favor of nuclear balance. İn the’ : 
. event of an attack, NATO would resort to controlled: ‘escalation An ds] 
> the use of weapons and only use nuclear Weapohs as à last’ resort. «i 


© Insücha case Turkey, kkated a on the front line, wouid suffer ma 
‘sive damage. ^ 
. These considerados led io ‘modifications’ in ihe flexible: r 


. sponse strategy. Without; abandoning this strategy, the forward: 
ğ ‘ defense doctrine was is adopted, which called for establishing the 





4. The agreement only provided for U.S. help in the 
event ofan attack on Turkey. In defense agreements, how- 
ever, it was customary to observe the principle of reci- 
procity in conformity with the conventional principle in 
internationallaw that all states are equal. This implied that 
Turkey's sovereignty and independence were under the 
guarantee of the U.S., which was not a desirable state of 
affairs. 

The agreement also had some positive aspects. 

L. After the coup in Iraq, the pact members were 
deeply shaken and in need of reassurance. With open U.S. 
support, the members were able to renew their commit- 
ment to continue their cooperation in the Middle East. 

2. The agreement provided continued support for 
Turkey in the pursuit of its economic development. 

Despite the objections of the opposition and the 
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publics misgivings, the agreement of 5 March 1959 was 
ratified by the TGNA on 9 May 1960. 


C. The Question of the Jupiter Missiles 

On 4 October 1957 the USSR succeeded in launching the 
Sputnik I satellite into space. About a month later, Sput- 
nik H was placed into orbit around the earth. These de- 
velopments indicated that the USSR was in possession of 
medium- and long-range ballistic missiles and were the 
first signs pointing to the possibility ofthe Cold War turn- 
inginto a global nuclear conflict. 

American defense experts were of the opinion that 
with the USSR possessing intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles the U.S. might become a target in a future war. After 
having gone through World War II without a single bomb 
being dropped on the continental U.S,, the fear of being 


directly threatened was acute among Americans. Accord- 
ing to NATO's strategy of massive retaliation adopted 
in 1954, a conventional or nuclear attack coming from 
the Eastern Bloc would trigger a massive response with 
nuclear weapons (Box 4-10). In this situation, the ability 
to deliver a first strike became crucial. To deter the USSR 
from attacking and increase NATO’ first-strike capability, 
Eisenhower proposed the deployment in allied countries 
of medium-range Jupiter missiles with nuclear warheads. 

At the NATO summit of 1957, Fisenhower's proposal 
was adopted. Most members understood that the deploy- 
ment of nuclear missiles on their soil would turn them 
into direct targets of a Soviet attack. 'This made them re- 
luctant to accept the placing of these missiles on their soil. 

_ The USSR was also warning NATO members, , from 1957 
on, notto play host to missiles. 7 

‘The shrill Soviet propaganda was eler. m Brit- 
ain, Italy, and Turkey agreed to the deployment of missiles 
on their soil. 

Turkey became one ofthe direct targets of the USSR 
by agreeing to the deployment of missiles on its territory. 
As the range ofthe missiles was insufficient, the probabil- 
ity of hitting the USSRS important military centers was 
low. Also, when compared with the missiles in Turkey, 
the Soviets had an advantage with their nuclear missiles. 
Rather than acting as a deterrent, the Jupiter missiles only 
served to anger and provoke the USSR. 

After Menderes agreed to the deployment of the Jupi- 
ter missiles in Turkey, the Americans started seeing Tur- 
key as an unsinkable aircraft carrier. As one of the flank 
countries bordering the USSR, Turkey's strategic impor- 
tance began getting much more attention. NATO's subse- 
quent strategy of flexible response was conceived at this 
time. The U.S. preferred a limited war to an all-out war. But 
since a limited war would be waged around the periphery 
ofthe USSR, this increased the Soviet threat to Turkey. 

‘The secret agreement for the placement of Jupiters in 


Turkey was signed on 25 October 1959 in Paris. Alongwith | 


many of the other bilateral agreements, this one too was 
dressed up as a technical cooperation agreement and was 
not submitted to the TGNA for ratification. The agree- 
ment would allow the deployment in Turkey of fifteen Ju- 
piters. Britain would get sixty Thor missiles, while thirty 
Jupiters would be deployed in Italy (Uslu, p. 137). 

By the end of 1960 the deployment of the missiles 
in Turkey had been completed. There were delays in the 
construction of the advanced-technology launching pads 
and the training of Turkish military personnel to operate 
the launchers, so the missiles only became operational in 
July 1962. These missiles were one of the factors that led to 
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the Cuban missile crisis that broke out in the fall of 1962. 
This was one of the most serious crises of the Cold War 


period. 


D. The U-2 Incident and Turkey 
When an American U-2 spy plane was shot down over 


the USSR in May 1960 (Box 4-11), this led to a short-lived 


crisis between Turkey and the USSR. Turkey was in- 
volved in the question because the U-2 had taken off from 
the base at Incirlik, near Adana. In the Soviet official state- 
ments, the countries that allowed the plane to use their 
bases received as much blame as the U.S, 

In his statement of 5 May, Khrushchev declared that 
his government would give a stern warning to those coun- 
tries that allowed the flights of U.S. aircraft. He also de- 
clared that an attack would elicit a retaliatory attack with 
guided missiles and that the primary targets would be the 
bases from which the attack had been launched. 

The Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs responded .. 
with a statement on 8 May. The statement made it clear +: 
that the government of Turkey had granted no Ame: ican 
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aircraft permission to fly over Soviet territory for recon- 
naissance or any other purposes and that no such aircraft 
had crossed the Turkish frontier to enter into Soviet 
airspace. It also reminded the Soviet authorities that they 
had not claimed otherwise. Turkey would only be ac- 
countable for its own aircraft outside its airspace. It would 
be wrong to blame Turkey for this incident, even if the 
U-2 did fly over Turkey earlier (Armaoğlu, pp. 261-62). 

After the U.S. admitted that the aircraft was on an 
intelligence-gathering mission and following the state- 
ment of the Turkish government, the Soviets refrained 
from issuing new statements criticizing Turkey. The crisis 
smoldered on for a while between the U.S. and the USSR. 
A similar row between Turkey and the USSR would occur 
in 1962 because of U.S. activities originating in Turkey and 
directed against the USSR, which were not under Turkish 
government control. 
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Relations with Greece 


Turkey's relations with Greece throughout history have 
consisted of a succession of disputes and problems. The 
19308 and the 1950s constitute the exceptions to this gen- 
eralization. In effect, the rapprochement that began in 
the 1930s was interrupted by World War H but was re- 
sumed and pursued during the 1950s. Historians have 
noted that in the course of these decades both countries 
were striving to carry out their economic development 
and shared the same threat perceptions. The threat came 
from Italy in the 1930s and from the USSR in the 1950s. 
This made it easy for Turkey and Greece to pursue com- 
mon policies and strengthen their friendship. Despite the 
similarities, there were important differences between 
the relationship of the 1930s and the relationship of the 
19508. 

The threat perception ofthe two countries during the 
1930s and their desire to develop their economies drove 
them to settle their problems and establish their relation- 
ship on a new basis. Once the problems between the two 
countries bad been set aside, new avenues of coopera- 
tion were opened up in all fields (especially in the areas of 
foreign policy and military security), and solid progress 
was made. The friendship of the 1950s bore the traces of 
World War II, however, and did not prevent the emer- 
gence of new problems. In the 1930s both countries had 
decided to let bygones be bygones, whereas in the 1950s 
the two countries did not appear to be averse to creating 
new problems. Thatis why the friendship ofthe 1950s can- 
not be understood or the clashes of the 1960s explained 
without reference to the differing experiences of the two 
countries during World War II. Furthermore, the circum- 
stances of the Cold War were totally different from the 
multipolar world ofthe interwar years. 


TURKISH-GREEK RELATIONS 
AFTER WORLD WAR II (1945—1950) 


In 1939, when war broke out, Turkey and Greece were 


engaged in military cooperation within bilateral and mul 


tilateral treaties of alliance. But the rapid changes in the 
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fortunes of war in favor of the Axis powers rendered these 
treaties inoperative. 

Greece was the victim of first Italian and then Ger- 
man and Bulgarian invasion and occupation. For four 
years the Greek people, and especially the Socialists and 
the Communists, put up a fierce resistance against the 
Fascist occupation. But at the end of the war the country 
was economically shattered and politically fragmented. 
This situation was to lead to a bloody civil war. 

Turkey's experience was quite different. It did not ex- 
perience occupation and by skillfully taking advantage of 
the balance of power among the belligerents managed to 
stay out of the war. Its economy had been affected by the 

r but was not in the ruinous condition of the econo- 
ies that had gone through war and occupation. In the 
pplitical field, Turkey had to cope with the drawbacks 
bfought on by its wartime policy of neutrality. The USSR 
was highly critical of Turkey's nonbelligerence during the 
war and put forward insistent demands against Ankara. 

In 1945 both Turkey and Greece were suffering from 
the consequences of the war, but they were not yet ready 
to adopt a common stand to deal with postwar condi- 
tions. It was necessary to wait for the emergence of differ- 
ences between the U.S. and the USSR and for Washington 
to feel the need to bring Ankara and Athens closer to- 
gether in pursuit of its Balkan and Middle Eastern policies 
for the two neighbors to formulate a common policy. The 
rapprochement started in 1947 with the proclamation of 
the Truman Doctrine and gained strength with the end- 
ing of the Greek civil war and the coming to power ofthe 
Democratic Party in Turkey. Nevertheless, even though 
the two countries followed similar courses as members of 
the same alliance after 1952, Greece continued to criticize 
Turkey for Ankara's wartime policies, which it considered 
detrimental to its interests. 


A. Greek Criticism of Turkey's 

Wartime Policies and Turkey's Response 
Athens held the view that the friendship established by 
Atatürk and Venizelos started fraying after 1938 when, 


during İnönüs presidency, foreign policy was.no longer 
under the stewardship of Tevfik Rüştü Aras. This fraying 
accelerated as a result of Ankara's policies during World 
War IL Greece objected to a number of Turkish policies, 
which it regarded as being incompatible with friendship. 

1. Turkey failed to carry out its contractual obliga- 
tions arising from its military alliance treaties. Turkey's 
position facilitated the occupation of Greece by the Axis 
states and Bulgaria, which inflicted heavy pus andi in- 
tangible losses on Greece. 

"When World War II broke out, the two ‘countries 
were allies by virtue of the Balkan Entente Pact, the bilat- 
eral military treaties of 1933 and 1938, and the Tripartite Al- 
liance. ‘Treaty of 19 October 1939 signed by Turkey, Britain, 
and France. When Italy invaded Greece on 28 October 
1940, the Allies, along with Greece, asked Turkey to honor 
its commitments under articles à and 3 of the Tripartite 
Alliance Treaty and declare war on Italy. Turkey claimed 
that it lacked the necessary military hardware and stayed 
out of the fighting. l 

When the German armies entered Macedonia and 
Thrace from Bulgaria on 6 April 1941 and started occu- 
pying Greece, the Allies, as well as Athens, turned once 
more to Turkey with the request that it carry out its com- 
mitments, under not just the Tripartite Alliance of 1939 
but also the Balkan Entente Pact. When Bulgarian troops 
marched into Western Thrace and Eastern Macedonia 
on 17 April, Allied pressure on Turkey increased. At this 
time, the German ambassador in Ankara, von Papen, was 
giving assurances to Turkey that the German army would 
not violate the Turkish frontier. When Germany occu- 
pied the Aegean islands in May 1941, von Papen not only 
guaranteed Turkey's territorial integrity but went further 
and offered the islands located in the immediate vicinity 
of the Anatolian coast to Turkey. When Turkey was sure 
that Germany would not attack it, it signed a nonaggres- 
sion pact with Germany and pulled back its forces to the 
Midye-Enez line in Thrace. After this, Turkey kept on de- 
fying Allied pressure and stayed out of the war. 

To sum up, Turkey disregarded its commitments 
under the Tripartite Alliance of 1939, the Balkan Entente 
Treaty of 1934, and the Cordial Treaty of 1933 when first 
Italy and then Germany and Bulgaria invaded Greece. 
Greece suffered as a consequence, and for the Allies the 
war took a turn for the worse. ; 

2. In addition to disregarding its commitments by 
staying out of the war, Turkey also suspended its relations 
with the legitimate Greek government under the influ- 
ence of German victories in the battlefield. After Athens 
fell to the Germans, the Greek government installed itself 
in Crete in April 1941. Turkey failed to accredit an ambas- 
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sador to this government. When the Greek government 
was struggling to continue its existence under very dif- 
ficult circumstances following the German occupation, 
Turkey refrained from providing political, let alone mili- 
tary, support to this government. 

3. In its negotiations during the war, Turkey used the 
Aegean islands as a bargaining chip, especially in its deal- 
ings with Germany. Turkey’s territorial ambitions were 
arousing suspicion. In July 1939 von Papen told Count 
Ciano that after victory the future of the Dodecanese Is- 
lands would be reviewed. In April 1941 Ankara informed 
Berlin that the islands of Lesbos, Chios, and Samos were 
of strategic importance for Turkey and proposed that 
Turkey be allowed to occupy these islands until the end 
of the war. A year later, Numan Menemencioğlu told the 
Yugoslav ambassador that Turkey might move into the 
Dodecanese Islands if Germany took them. 

‘This topic also remained on the agenda after 1943. 
In its contacts with Britain and the USSR, Ankara made 
clear that the Greek islands in close proximity to the Ana- 
tolian coast, the Dodecanese Islands, and, in particular, 
the island of Megisti (Meis, Kastellorizo) should come 
under Turkey’s control for security reasons. Turkey did 
not consider its friendship with Greece when, during the 
war, some of the islands were offered to Ankara by both 
Germany dnd the Allies, as a prize for joining the conflict 
on their sige. Although Turkey had no say in the disposi- 
tion of the|Aegean islands in the postwar settlements, the 
first signs Of territorial disputes in the Aegean emerged 
during the war years, 

4. In addition to its unfriendliness to Greece dur- 
ing the war, Turkey also repressed the Greek minority in 
Istanbul. In May 1941, shortly before the signing of the 
Nonaggression Pact with Germany, all non-Muslim men 
aged eighteen to forty-five in Istanbul were called up for 
military service as reservists. They were not given arms, 
however, but forced to work in labor battalions. Those 
aged thirty-eight to forty-five were demobilized on 8 De- 
cember 1941, and the remainder were returned to civilian 
life on 27 July 1942 (Bali, pp. 408-23). 

The most glaring measure against non-Muslims and 
one that had lasting effects was the Wealth Tax (Varlık Ver- 


gisi) imposed on 11 November 1942 (see Box 3-2 above). It. 


was claimed that this tax was designed to alleviate the eco- 
nomic difficulties caused by the war and tax the income 
of war profiteers. It covered all the assets of the taxpayers, 
consisting mostly of minorities. The Greek minority made 
up 0.55% of the population but paid 20% of the Wealth 
Tax. Those unable to pay this tax were compelled to work 
as laborers at the Askale stone quarry in Erzurum prov- 


ince. In the Peace Treaty of Lausanne, a balance had been vhs 
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struck between the Turkish minority in Greece and the 
Greek minority in Turkey. Ankara upset this balance dur- 
ing World War II and applied repressive, discriminatory 
policies toward its citizens of the Greek Orthodox faith. 

In summary, these were the four main Greek com- 
plaints against Turkey. Turkey's response to these com- 
plaints was grounded on "extraordinary wartime condi- 
tions.” In World War TI, Ankara did not take advantage of 
Greece difficulties by pursuing anti-Greek policies. Its 
Greek policies were shaped by its overall policy, which 
responded to its national interests in a situation of war. 
In appraising Turkish-Greek relations during the war 
from Turkey's point of view, the following points can be 
made: 

1. Turkey chose to remain neutral from 1939 to 1945, 
which did not violate any treaty obligation. Neither Tur- 
key's bilateral treaties nor the Balkan Entente Pact com- 
mitted Turkey to go to war because of Italy’s aggression 
against Greece. 

'Ihe Cordial Treaty of 1933, signed by Greece and Tur- 
key, guaranteed only the inviolability of their common 
border (article 1). The Supplementary Treaty of 1938 pro- 
vided in article 1 that, in the event of an attack on one of 
the parties, the other party would undertake to prevent, if 
necessary by force, the use of its territory by the aggressor 
and to remain neutra]. Since no such situation occurred 
during World War Il, it cannot be claimed that Turkey did 
not honor its bilateral treaty obligations. 

From the perspective of the Balkan Pact, the com- 
mon borders of signatories were not violated; nor did 
the attack originate from a Balkan country (article 2). In 
fact, it was Greece that demanded that the pact should 
not be applicable to cases of aggression from outside the 
Balkans. 

Turkey did have obligations under the 1939 Tripar- 
tite Alliance. The war had spread to the Mediterranean 
(article 2/1), and Turkey was committed to assist Britain 
and France, which had given guarantees to Greece (article 
3). In the annexes to tbe text of this treaty, however, these 
commitments were made conditional The precondi- 
tion for Turkey entering the war to help Britain was that 
it should have the necessary military hardware (Special 
Agreement, article 6, and Military Agreement, article 8). 
Turkey had not received the necessary economic and 
military assistance in 1940, however. At the time of Italy's 
aggression, Turkey did not provide direct military aid to 
Greece. But it warned Bulgaria in its official statements 
and diplomatic contacts that if Bulgaria took advantage 
of this situation and attacked Greece, Turkey would go 
to war. This prevented a Bulgarian move that could have 


forced Greece to fight on two fronts. Thus Turkey pro- 
vided Greece with considerable indirect help. 

After the German and Bulgarian occupation of 
Greece, Ankara was able to persuade London that it 
would be against the interests of the Allies for Turkey to 
enter the war without adequate military hardware. Brit- 
ain agreed that it would be better for the Allies if Turkey 
remained neutral. 

2. At a time when the German army was at Turkey's 
border, Ankara had to follow an extremely cautious pol- 
icy. İt was out ofthe question to accredit an ambassador to 
the Greek government in Crete. Such a move would only 
draw Germany's ire and confront Turkey with the danger 
of being dragged into the war. Once the Allies started win- 
ning victories in 1943, Turkey appointed an ambassador to 
the Greek government in exile in Cairo. 

3. During the war, a lot of bargaining over different 
territories took place among all states, but Turkey never 
accepted any of the offers made by Germany. This is proof 
of Turkey's sensitivity to the territorial integrity of Greece. 
Although Athens was critical of Turkey, it had itself asked 
Britain during the war to allow Greece to acquire North- 
ern Epirus, Cyprus, and the Dodecanese Islands. This 
elicited reactions from Turkey. 

4. Regarding minorities, Turkey always claimed that 
it did not pursue racist policies and observed the provi- 
sions of the Lausanne Treaty. According to Ankara, the 
Wealth Tax covered all citizens. Being engaged mostly in 
business, the non-Muslims were the ones who made the 
greatest profits during the war and were consequently 
taxed more heavily. 

No matter how strongly Turkey defended its Wealth 
Tax policies as not being racist, it did not enjoy the same 
credibility when refuting this last Greek allegation. 

Be that as it may, Turkey also made friendly gestures 
toward Greece during the war. After the Italian attack, 
Turkey allowed volunteers from the Greek minority in 
Istanbul to join the ranks of those who were fighting Italy. 
It also allowed the aid materials collected by the minori- 
ties in Istanbul to be delivered to Greece by the Red Cross. 
Furthermore, the food aid delivered by the Turkish-flag 
vessels Kurtulus and Dumlupinar was of great value to 
those suffering from famine under German occupation 
in 1941 and 1942. During this period, Greeks wanting to 
go to Cairo via Turkey, including military personnel, were 
allowed to do so. The Greek warship Adrias was allowed 
to take refuge in Turkish territorial waters when fleeing 
German units and was subsequently permitted to proceed 
to North Africa. Just as the bargaining over territory and 
other unfriendly policies were emphasized when relations 


between the two countries became strained, the friendiy 
policies and gestures helped in returning Turkish-Greek 
relations after the war to their former friendly course. 


B. Rapprochement in Turkish-Greek Relations 
Even before the war ended, differences had emerged be- 


tween the USSR and the Western powers over the post- . 


war settlements. The USSR, having borne the brunt ofthe 


war, wanted a security belt between itself and the capi-. d 


talist world. ‘This would allow it to gain further strategic 


depth to defend itself, while allowing it to spread Soviet 
and Communist influence into the countries located in 
the belt, In 1944 Stalin and Churchill agreed on certain 1 
percentages in their partition of the Balkans into spheres x 
ofinfluence. In this agreement, Greece was left in the Brit- . 


ish sphere. Turkey had incurred the wrath of the USSR for 
staying neutral during the war. This led to Soviet demands 
upon Turkey, which the Western powers at first appeared 
ready to countenance. But this did not last long. After 
1946 the Western powers started getting concerned over 
the USSRs growing influence in Europe, the Balkans, 
and the Middle East. As they took measures to deal with 
the threat, the Cold War was unleashed. The differences 
among the wartime Allies had major repercussions in 
Turkey and Greece. 

In the new postwar situation, both Turkey and 
Greece moved toward the West, but for different reasons. 
Turkey was anxious to develop economically and needed 
foreign aid to carry this out, The war conditions had cre- 
ated a new bourgeoisie, which was pressuring the gov- 
ernment to strengthen Turkey's economic ties with the 
West. The new bourgeoisie also wanted to have a voice in 
governing the country, so it was pressing for a multiparty 
political system to replace the single-party state. Moving 
closer to the West would hasten this process. These in- 
ternal factors were reinforced by the USSR's demands on 
Turkey and accelerated the process of Turkey’s integra- 
tion with the West. 

‘The same process was operating in Greece, but its 
. progress was very troubled. The political forces that had 
come together to fight fascism during the war became en- 
gaged in a bitter struggle for power, dragging the country 
into civil war. The civil war lasted from 1946 to 1949 and 
came to an end through Western and, in particular, Amer- 
ican intervention. The Communists were defeated and 
purged, allowing Greece to take its place in the Western 
Bloc. l 

By 1950 Turkey and Greece had begun to identify 
their national interests with the interests of the West and 
started assuming the role of the representative of the 
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West in the Balkans and the Middle East. Until that time, 
Turkish-Greek relations had not been fully stabilized. The 
events of 1947 were to prove decisive for the two coun- 
tries’ relations. First came the Paris Peace Treaty, which 
decided the fate of the Dodecanese Islands. This was 
followed by the Truman Doctrine, which introduced an 
American factor into their bilateral relations. 


The Paris Peace Treaty of 1947 
Soon after World War II ended, the arguments over the 
postwar settlements intensified. Greece and Turkey were 


“also involved in these arguments in connection with the 
“fate of the Dodecanese Islands. When Italy emerged de- 
feated from the war, it became clear that its rule over the - 
Dodecanese Islands, which it had grabbed from the Ot- 
© toman Empire in 1911, would come to an end. The Greek 
© Orthodox population of these islands was following the 


same course as the Greek Cypriots and sending telegrams 
to the heads of state and ministers of foreign affairs of 
the Allied countries, voicing the desire to be united with 
Greece, the motherland. Britain, as the spokesperson 
for the Allies, favored giving the Dodecanese Islands to 
Greece. This would help neutralize the pressure being 
exerted on it in connection with Cyprus, reward Greece 
for its sacrifices during the war, and strengthen the Greek 
king and government in the face ofthe leftist opposition. 
When it was announced on 12 May 1945 that the 
Greek king would be visiting the Dodecanese Islands, the 
Turkish government took action. The next day, the sec- 
retary general of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ali Fuat 
Türkgeldi, told the British chargé d'affaires in Ankara 
that some of these islands were very close to the Turkish 
mainland and had strategic importance for the security 
of Turkey. Furthermore, there were Turkish minorities 
living in Rhodes and Cos. Consequently, Turkey wanted 
the question to be dealt with through negotiations in- 
volving Britain, Greece, and Turkey. The Turkish public 
learned about the issue when Tevfik Rüştü Aras wrote an 
article in the newspaper Tan on 25 July 1945. In his article, 
Aras recalled that in the past he had been an ardent advo- 
cate of Turkish-Greek friendship and had worked strenu- 
ously to attain this objective. He accepted that the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of these islands were Greek 
Orthodox but maintained that the best solution would 
be to demilitarize the islands and grant them self-rule. 
Britain, Greece, and Turkey would jointly guarantee the 
status of the islands, as well as their security. This article 
was followed by editorials in the newspapers S Son Tel egraf 
and Yeni Asır, which argued that theis işi ds should revert 
to Turkey. 2 
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Before the Turkish public had a chance to focus its at- 
tention fully on the Dodecanese Islands, the Turkish Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs became conscious of the growing 
Soviet threat and, under British prodding, announced 
its definitive position on the issue on 1 July 1946: Turkey 
did not object to the awarding of the Dodecanese Islands 
to its friend Greece but rather welcomed it. The islands 
of Cos, Simi, and Megisti were so close to the Anatolian 
coast, however, that it would be unthinkable to separate 
them from the mainland. Justice and fairness demanded 
that two or three of these islands be awarded to Turkey, 

In its reply delivered on 8 July 1946, the British For- 
eign Office declared that Britain agreed that it would be 
‘appropriate to award some of the islands to Turkey, It 
went on to add, however, that such an award might pro- 
vide the USSR with the pretext to create the dispute over 
the Straits that it had been seeking. The British reply also 
noted that the U.S. insisted that ali the islands be awarded 
to Greece, The reply concluded that, provided the islands 
were demilitarized, their award to Greece would not jeop- 
ardize Turkey's security. 

The series of conferences on peace treaties that ended 
World War II took place from 29 July to 15 October 1946, 
with the participation of twenty-one states. In the discus- 
sions on the Dodecanese Islands, the Greek proposal that 
a phrase be inserted in the treaty stating that the limits of 
the islands would be those set in the Turkish-Italian trea- 
ties of 4 January and 28 December 1932 was not accepted. 
Article 14 of the Paris Peace Treaty of 10 February 1947 
merely determined the legal status of the Dodecanese Is- 
lands. The article said that Italy transferred its sovereignty 
over the Dodecanese Islands to Greece and provided that 
the islands would be demilitarized and would remain so 
in the future. 

On 7 March 1947 the Dodecanese Islands came un- 
der Greek sovereignty. President İnönü preferred to re- 
main silent over this event, which took place just prior to 
the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine. In later years, 
his opponents would harshly criticize him for adopting 
this stand. His silence can be attributed to the need to es- 
tablish Turkish-Greek friendship under the U.S. umbrella 
to ward off the danger coming from the “common enemy,’ 
which was the USSR. A new era was beginning in which 
disputes would be pushed into the background as much 
as possible, 


The U.S. Factor in Relations and 

the Election of Athenagoras as Patriarch 

The advent of the Cold War between the USSR and the 
Western allies had a direct effect on developments in 
Greece and Turkey. After civil war broke out in Greece in 


1946, both the government and the guerrillas in the moun- 
tains were able to strengthen their forces for a whole year. 
Despite British support for the regular army, it became 
clear after a year of warfare that it could not deal with the 
guerrillas. When Britain announced in February 1947 that 
it could no longer support Greece and that it would with- 
draw its forces, the Greek government was left in a very 
difficult position. The Communists already controlled 
the countryside and, after Britain’s decision to withdraw, 
might take over the rest of the country. 

At this point the U.S. stepped in and on 12 March 1947 
announced through the Truman Doctrine that it would 
help Greece and Turkey in facing up to the Communist 
threat. The U.S, economic and military aid allowed the 
civil war in Greece to be extinguished, with the Commu- 
nists fleeing to Albania. From then on, Athens and Ankara 
would be pursuing policies consistent with Washington's 
expectations. Neither country could afford to ignore the 
US. in framing its foreign policy. Henceforth the U.S, fac- 
tor would become the basis of Turkish-Greek friendship, 

In May 1947, two months after the proclamation of 
the Truman Doctrine, the Turkish-Greek Cooperation 
Committee was set up in Athens. Negotiations dealing 
with military, cultural, and trade issues followed. In Sep- 
tember 1948 an agreement to expand bilateral trade was 
concluded. 

The rapprochement between Ankara and Athens and 
Washington's role in this process began to bear fruit in the 
political sphere with the election of the new patriarch. 

During World War II and afterward, the USSR sharply 
revised its relationship with the Patriarchate of Moscow. 
‘This led Turkey to revise its position vis-a-vis the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Phanar, which, since the Treaty 
of Lausanne, had been based on the premise that the pa- 
triarchate was a national institution. This meant that the 
patriarchate's claim to be ecumenical went unrecognized 
by Ankara. Stalin described World War II as a patriotic war 
and had no qualms about using religion for his purposes. 
The Patriarchate of Moscow had remained vacant since 
1924. In 1943 Sergius was appointed patriarch, succeeded 
by Alexios in 1945. When the USSR increased its interest 
in the Balkans after the war, it used the religious link to 
the Orthodox peoples of the region to achieve its objec- 
tives there. Moscow started claiming that the Patriarch- 
ate at Phanar was under Turkish pressure and therefore 
could not carry out its functions adequately. Hence Mos- 
cow contended that the patriarch should be elected by all 
the Orthodox churches. Moscow’s policies led Ankara to 
soften its attitude toward the patriarchate, and the mat- 
ter was taken up in the framework of the Turkish-Greek 
dialogue. The U.S, also got involved to counter Moscow’s 


policies and in 1948 secured the appointment of Athena- 
goras, a person it trusted, as patriarch of Phanar. 
When Patriarch Veniamin died on 17 February 1946, 


Maximos Vaporcis was elected as his replacement. Both — 


Turkey and Greece welcomed his election, because it 
was expected that his dynamic personality would check 


Moscow’s activities in this area. These expectations were , . 


dashed, however, when Patríarch Maximos started mak- 


ing statements supporting the Communists in the Greek - 


civil war. Furthermore, in early 1947 the bishop of Kition, 
Mihail Mouskos, who would later become archbishop 
of Cyprus as Makarios III, paid a visit to Patriarch Maxi- 
_mos. The patriarch told Bishop Mouskos that the Turkish 
government had no intention of getting involved in the 
question of Cyprus and that he did not think the Turk- 
ish government would be interested in events taking place 
outside its borders at this critical juncture. He added that 
most of the Greeks of İstanbul were attached to him. The 
patriarch had gone too far, and the reaction was swift. The 
U.S. also had been closely following the patriarchs activi- 
ties and wanted action. Greece started exerting pressure 
on Patriarch Maximos, who resigned on 18 October 1948, 
citing "psychological reasons." 

The U.S. played an active role both in the resignation 
of the outgoing patriarch and in the election of his suc- 
cessor. When Turkey rejected three of the candidates se- 
lected by Greece, the candidacy of Aristocles Spiru Athe- 
nagoras, Greek Orthodox archbishop of North America 
since 1931, was advanced. This cleric had been engaged in 
the effort to bring together all the Christian churches. He 
was anti-Communist and anti-Soviet and thus was con- 
sidered suitable to play a role in the U.S. containment of 
Soviet expansion. The Turkish press described him as a 
friend of Turkey. 

While Greece and Turkey accepted the candidacy of 
Athenagoras, the biggest reaction came from the Patri- 
archate of Phanar, because the candidate was not from 
within Phanar. It took the intervention of Greece to per- 
suade the patriarchate. Then came a legal difficulty: Athe- 
nagoras did not have Turkish citizenship. This problem 
was quickly surmounted, and on 1 November 1948 Athe- 
nagoras I was elected patriarch. He would be the longest- 
serving patriarch of the Republican era, carrying out his 
functions until 1972. Athenagoras arrived in istanbul on 
President Truman's personal airplane on 26 January 1949 

. and was greeted at the airport by members of the Greek 
community and the press. The new patriarch demon- 
strated his loyalty to the state by first laying a wreath at the 
Monument of the Republic at Taksim Square before pro- 
ceeding to the patriarchate. In February he went to An- 
kara in a special railroad car, where he paid a formal visit 
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to President İnönü to convey President Truman per- 
sonal message. He also visited prime minister Şemsettin 
Günaltay and the minister of the interior, Emin Erigirgil. 
On his departure from Ankara, high government officials 
saw him off. All the signs indicated that there would be 
cordial relations between the patriarchate and Ankara. 
When it came to thwarting the USSR, the U.S. dem- 
onstrated that it was prepared to play a decisive role even 
in a purely religious affair like the election of a patriarch. 
This also indicated that Washington's interest in Greece 
and Turkey was not confined to military and economic af- 
fairs. The U.S, would become an important factor in the 
domestic and foreign policies of both countries. 


I. THE SECOND PERIOD OF FRIENDSHIP 

(1950-1955) . 

Throughout the 1950s Turkey and Greece experienced 
similar political, economic, and social developments. In 
both countries right-of-center parties with U.S. backing 
were in power for roughly ten years. Their objective was 
to secure the economic and military integration of their 
countries with the capitalist West. 

After World War II, the West insisted on a transition 
to a multiparty democratic system as a precondition for 
establishing close relations with Turkey. 'The Democratic 
Party came to power after the election of 14 May 1950 and 
ran the country until it was removed from power through 
a military coup on 27 May 1960. The transition to democ- 
racy was not that smooth in Greece, The country had 
been split in two by the civil war. In the period following 
the civil war, the system of proportional representation 
led to center-right coalition governments up to 1952. The 
Communist Party (KKE) had been driven underground, 
but the United Democratic Left (EDE) was gaining in 
strength. Alarmed by this development, the U.S. per- 
suaded the Greeks to change their electoral system. The 
Right rallied around Marshal Alexandros Papagos, and in 
the 1952 election the Greek Resurrection Party came to 
power under his leadership. Upon his death in 1955, Pa- 
pagos was succeeded by Konstantinos Karamanlis, who 
changed the party's name to Radical National Union but 
maintained the Papagos policies and managed to stay in 
power until 1963. 

The Menderes government in Turkey and the 
Papagos-Karamanlis governments in Greece were pursu- 
ing similar economic goals: to become full-fledged capi- 
talist countries with the support of U.S.-furnished aid. 
Most of the aid was being spent for military purposes and 
part of the borrowed funds had to be set aside to service 


debts, so industrialization was neglected, but the building ^. vues 
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of infrastructure was accelerated. Roads were built con- 
necting cities to rural areas, the use of tractors in farming 
increased, and the migration of surplus rural workers to 
the cities gained pace. The construction and service sec- 
tors developed in cities but could not absorb all the new- 
comers. Unemployment was rising steadily. Although 
industrialization could not be achieved in Greece and 
Turkey during the 1950s, the old feudal order based on ag- 
riculture was breaking down. The new urban social strata 
would be the catalysts for the political developments that 
would occur in both countries during the 1960s. 

‘The dependence on the U.S. in the economic and po- 
litical fields was great, but it was even more glaring in the 
area of foreign policy. In this period, national interest in 
Turkey and Greece was identified with first U.S. and then 
NATO interests, and all foreign policy decisions were 
made accordingly. The main goal of both countries after 
1949 was to gain admission to NATO and thereby rely on 
the organization for military security. To achieve this goal, 
both countries sent troops to the Korean War in 1950, un- 
furled the anti-Soviet banner on all occasions, and pro- 
vided military bases to the U.S. on their soil. When they 
achieved their common goal of joining NATO in 1952, 
they took on the role of defender of NATO interests in 
the region and guardian of the southeastern flank of the 
alliance. 


A. Reciprocal Visits and 
Strengthened Friendship 

The rapprochement between Turkey and Greece follow- 
ing their accession to NATO in 1952 became visible with 
the increasing frequency of high-level visits. The first 
such visit was that of Greek prime minister Sophocles 
Venizelos (the son of Elefterios Venizelos) to Turkey on 
29 January-s February 1952. ‘Ihe Permanent Turkish- 
Greek Joint Committee was established during this visit 
to achieve greater political and economic cooperation and 
to promote trade. ‘The committee was to work on the joint 
marketing of Turkish and Greek tobacco in third coun- 
tries, the development of joint fishing activities in the ter- 
‘ritorial waters lying between the Aegean islands and the 
Anatolian coast, the lifting of visas for travelers, and the 
establishment of a customs union. In addition, the com- 
mittee would explore the possibilities for cooperation in 
the field of defense and establish contacts with Yugoslavia 
on the subject of regional security. The idea ofa Balkan al- 
liance began to emerge during this visit. The atmosphere 
was so cordial that Sophocles Venizelos declared that "the 
friendly relations between Turkey and Greece are so close 
that soon we shall be claiming that the two countries are 
one and the same” (Ayın Tarihi 219 [February 1952]: 276). 


On 26 April 1952 prime minister Adnan Menderes, 
accompanied by foreign minister Fuad Kóprülü and the 
chief of the General Staff, Şükrü Kanatlı, went to Athens 
on a return visit. The rapprochement reached a peak dur- 
ing the visit to Turkey of Greece's King Paul and Queen 
Frederika in June 1952. This was the first visit of a Greek 
monarch to Turkey. While King Paul was holding official 
talks, the Permanent Turkish-Greek Joint Committee 
reached agreement on reciprocal and joint fishing rights 
in Turkish and Greek territorial waters in certain parts of 
the Aegean Sea. The king's visit to the patriarchate was 
well received by the Turkish press and public opinion in 
general. Although the people of both countries were dis- 
playing an interest in the question of Cyprus, their gov- 
ernments were avoiding the subject in order not to dam- 
age the atmosphere of friendship. 

When the visa requirement was lifted in August 1952, 
a considerable number of Greek tourists started com- 
ing to Turkey. This warm atmosphere continued during 
president Celal Bayar's visit to Greece from 27 November 
to 2 December 1952. After Athens, Bayar visited Western 
Thrace, where he had contacts with the Turkish minor- 
ity and participated in the opening ceremony of the high 
school named after him in the town of Komotini. This 
high school was to cater to the Turkish minority in West- 
ern Thrace. The Turkish press drew attention to the need 
to develop relations between the two countries and to 
avoid issues likely to mar this friendship. In Turkey, there 
were concerns about the gradually emerging question of 
Cyprus and the coming to power of Prime Minister Pa- 
pagos, who had previously made speeches declaring that 
Cyprus was a national issue for Greece, 

The friendship that had been strengthened by the 
high-level visits continued in 1953. The celebration of 
the sooth anniversary of the conquest of İstanbul went 
smoothly, without creating complications. Cyprus was 
becoming more topical, but it still did not affect bilateral 
relations. In fact, as in the 1930s, these good relations dis- 
played a tendency to spread into the rest of the region. 


B. The Balkan Pact and Alliance 

Ihe rapprochement between Turkey and Greece during 
both the 1930s and the 1950s led to a search for coopera- 
tion on a regional Balkan scale, and the security concerns 
of the two countries resulted in the signing of the Balkan 
Pacts. 

Despite the superficial similarity, the conditions giv- 
ing rise to the Balkan Entente of 1934 and the Balkan Al- 
liance of 1954 were quite different. The Balkan Entente of 
1934. took place in a multipolar world and was the result 
of the threat perceived by the signatories regarding the 





intentions of the revisionist states as well as their desire 
to cooperate to increase their strength in order to face up 
to this threat. The Balkan Alliance of 1954 came during 
the Cold War within a bipolar world. It was established 
with U.S. support and in conformity with NATOS's strate- 
gies and was a vehicle serving the differing interests ofthe 
members rather than their common interest. 


The Background of the Balkan Pact and Alliance 


‘The gap in NATOS strategy and U.S. support: the Cold ` 


War that broke out soon after World War II also affected 
the Balkan Peninsula, which was divided into the socialist 
states, backed by Moscow, and Turkey and BERE which 
had American backing. 

© Theexpulsion of Yugoslavia from the Comision be- 
cause, of Tito's revisionism brought a new dimension to 

the division ofthe Balkans. When Yugoslavia fell out with 
Moscow, Belgrade had to contend with reconstructing a 
war-torn economy and confronting a serious threat to its 
security. 'The U.S. took advantage of this opportunity and 
started providing first economic and then military aid to 
Yugoslavia. 

With the accession of Greece and Turkey to NATO 
in 1952, the U.S. started implementing its containment 
policy. With new alliances to be set up in the Balkans and 
the Middle Fast, NATO's gaps would be plugged and the 
USSR contained with a military defense perimeter run- 
ning from the Atlantic all the way to Iran. The only gap 
in this perimeter was Yugoslavia. Since it was unfeasible 
for Yugoslavia under the leadership of the socialist Tito 
to be admitted into NATO, the practical solution was to 
secure the cooperation of this country with NATO mem- 
bers Greece and Turkey and thereby draw Belgrade into 
the Western defense structure. ‘This would eliminate the 
gap in NATO’s defense strategy. The visit of Frank Pace, 
the deputy undersecretary of the U.S. Department ofthe 
Army, to Athens, Ankara, and Belgrade in August 1952 at 
a time when negotiations were going on among the three 
countries was tangible evidence of U.S, support for Bal- 
kan cooperation. 

The perception of a threat from the USSR and the 
Eastern Bloc: the three countries that signed the Balkan 
Pact perceived a thteat from the Eastern Bloc, and par- 
ticularly the USSR. The Soviet notes sent to Turkey after 
World War II, the civil war in Greece, and Tito's version 
of national socialism had turned these countries against 
Moscow. Furthermore, Bulgaria had bilateral disputes 
with Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia, while Albania had 
disputes with Greece and Yugoslavia. From time to time, 
these disputes flared up into full crises. These tensions 
with countries of the Eastern Bloc were an important 
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factor in bringing Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavía closer 
together, especially because they had no quarrels among 
themselves. 

‘The need for economic aid; all three signatories of the 
Balkan Pact were anxious to overcome the negative effects 
of the war on their economies, They also wanted to press 
on with economic development and needed American 
economic aid for this. By establishing a Balkan Pact that 


© would strengthen NATO's defense strategy, the parties 


expected to increase the military and economic aid they 
were obtaining and also enhance their bargaining power. 

© © Yugoslavia's desire to strengthen its position vis-à-vis 
Italy on the question of Trieste: in the treaty signed with 


Italy at the Paris Peace Conference after World War II, Tri- 


este was declared a free city. Yugoslavia was apprehensive 
about Italy’s close relations with the Allies. It wanted to 
prevent Italy from recovering Trieste and returning to the 
Balkans, so it chose to cooperate with Turkey and Greece 
to strengthen its position in its dealings with the West. 


The Balkan Pact 

When the negotiations leading to the Balkan Pact were 
proceeding, it became necessary to help Italy overcome 
its apprehension over Trieste. Once this was done, the ne- 
gotiations went forward rapidly, and the Balkan Pact was 
initialed on 25 February 1953 in Athens. The pact, officially 
known as the Treaty of Friendship and Collaboration be- 
tween the Turkish Republic, the Kingdom of Greece, and 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, was signed in 
Ankara on 28 February 1953. The Balkan Pact consisted of 
a preamble and ten articles. It was not in the nature of an 
alliance. 

In the preamble, the parties declare that the treaty is 
signed pursuant to article s1 of the United Nations Char- 
ter and reaffirm their faith in the organization. Article 1 
states: “In order to ensure their permanent collaboration, 
the Contracting Parties will consult on all problems of 
common interest.” It goes on to say that the ministers of 
foreign affairs shall meet at least once a year to consider 
questions of common interest. On the subject of coopera- 
tion in the field of security, article 2 declares: “The Con- 
tracting Parties are determined to continue their common 
efforts for the safeguarding of peace and security in their 
area and to pursue in common the study of the problems 
of their security, including common measures of defense, 
the need for which might arise in the event of unprovoked 
aggression against them.” Article 3 adds: “The General 
Staffs of the Contracting Parties shall continue their col- 
laboration in order to submit to their Governments rec- 
ommendations concerning questions of defense that 


are formulated by mutual agreement, with a view to the 
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making of coordinated decisions.” This article diverges 
from the Balkan Pact of 1934 and provides a basis of com- 
mon defense. In the event of aggression, it will not require 
each country to intervene with its army. In that event, the 
treaty provides for common measures to be taken. This 
will not be done within an alliance, however. Only the 
collaboration of the General Staffs is foreseen. The reason 
for this shortcoming was that no way could be devised to 
overcome the legal hurdle of reconciling the positions of 
NATO members Turkey and Greece with the position of 
socialist Yugoslavia, not a member of NATO. Article 4 
provides for collaboration in the economic, cultural, and 
technical fields. Under article s, the parties undertake to 
settle their disputes by peaceful means; under article 6, 
they commit themselves not to conclude any alliance di- 
rected against one of them; and under article 7, they agree 
not to sign any commitment that might be in conflict with 
the treaty. Article 8 states that the treaty does not affect 
the rights and obligations of Greece and Turkey under 
NATO, while article 9 makes provision for other states to 
adhere to the treaty if this will contribute to the accom- 
plishment of its purposes. Finally, article io states that af- 
ter five years any member may cease to be a party to the 
treaty by giving notice one year in advance to the other 
parties. 

After signing the treaty, Yugoslavia gave special em- 
phasis to article 4 and displayed its interest in cooperation 
in fields other than security and military matters. ‘This re- 
quired an organization, including a permanent secretariat, 
which was set up with a supplementary treaty signed in 
Belgrade on 7 November 1953. 


The Balkan Alliance 

The Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation was followed 
by an alliance among the three countries formed through 
the signing of the Treaty of Alliance, Political Coopera- 
tion, and Mutual Assistance between the Turkish Repub- 
lic, the Kingdom of Greece, and the Federal People's Re- 
public of Yugoslavia on 9 August 1954 at Bled. 

Article 1 of the treaty states that the "Parties under- 
take...to settle by peaceful means any international dis- 
pute in which they may be involved, and to refrain... from 
the threat of or use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations” Article 2 refers 
to action to be taken in the event of aggression: "Ihe... 
Parties agree that any armed aggression against one or 
more ofthem...shall be considered an aggression against 
all the Contracting Parties who...shall jointly and sever- 
ally go to the assistance of the Party or Parties attacked 
by taking immediately and by common accord any mea- 


sures, including the use of armed force, which they deem 
necessary for effective defense.” Article 6 provides that 
the parties willinform the UN Security Council about the 
measures of self-defense taken in the case of an armed at- 
tack and will discontinue their measures. In this respect 
the treaty carried the same provisions as NATO and was 
much broader than the 1934 Balkan Pact. 

This treaty also established a Permanent Council that 
would meet at least twice a year, with the participation of 
the ministers of foreign affairs of the parties. When the 
Permanent Council was not in session, the Permanent 
Secretariat of the Treaty of Ankara was to carry out its 
functions (article 4). Article 11 made clear that the Treaty 
of Friendship and Cooperation signed in Ankara on 28 
February 1953 would remain in force. Consequently, it is 
possible to conclude that the Bled Treaty made the An- 
kara "Treaty more effective and turned it into a full alliance. 

The Permanent Council of the Balkan Alliance held 
its first meeting in Ankara on 2 March 1955. At the end of 
the meeting, an agreement was signed to establish a Per- 
manent Assembly. It was to consist oftwenty members of 
parliament from each of the parties, and its mandate was 
to explore possibilities for expanding cooperation in all 
fields. On 19 March 1955 the Permanent Council met to 
sign an agreement on postal services. This was to be its 
last meeting. 

The Balkan Alliance was a defensive arrangement 
among three countries with no disputes among them- 
selves who felt threatened by the USSR and who enjoyed 
the backing of the West. When the circumstances that 
gave rise to this alliance disappeared, the structure was 
bound to lose its function. In fact, even as the Balkan AI- 
liance was being signed, circumstances were changing. 
The death of Stalin in March 1953 heralded a softening in 
Soviet foreign policy, which was reflected in the USSR's 
relations with the Balkan countries. This change was most 
evident in the case of Yugoslavia. The first sign of this was 
Moscow’s lifting of the economic blockade on Yugoslavia, 
the improvement in diplomatic relations, and the ending 
of incidents on Yugoslavia's borders by the Cominform 
member Balkan states. With the establishment of the 
Balkan Alliance, the USSR felt encircled in its southern 
region, so it went into action to remove Belgrade from 
this arrangement and prevent it from getting too close to 
the West. In June 1955 Prime Minister Bulganin went to 
Belgrade accompanied by the first secretary of the CPSU, 
Nikita Khrushchev. The visit was a fence-mending mis- 
sion in which the Soviet leaders indicated that they were 
not opposed to a national form of socialism. This Soviet 
approach allowed Yugoslavia to set its course toward the 


nonaligned movement, for which it already had a predis- 
position. The final solution of the Trieste question also 
removed one of the reasons for Belgrade's involvement 
in the Balkan Alliance. After this, Belgrade would stress 
the economic and cultural aspects of the Balkan treaties, 
rather than their military cooperation dimension. 
At a time when Yugoslavia's interest in the Balkan Al- 
liarice was waning, Turkish-Greek relations were souring 
because of the question of Cyprus (examined in greater 
detail below). The question became internationalized 


in 1954, and Turkey became fully involved in 1955. This ` 
“would lead to growing differences between Ankara and 


Athens and render not just military cooperation but all 
cooperation within the Balkan framework impossible. 
Indeed, in 1955 Greece prevented the Permanent Council 
from meeting in Athens. On 23 December 1955 minister 
of foreign affairs Spiros Theotokis declared that coopera- 
tion with Turkey within the Balkan Alliance would not 
be resumed until Turkey paid compensation for the dam- 
age done during the events of 6-7 September. Despite 
Tito’s efforts at mediation, the tension between the two 
countries persisted, and the Permanent Council failed 
to meet again. The Permanent Secretariat functioned in 
Athens until January 1957. When it became Belgrade's 
turn to take over and the transfer did not take place, it too 
ceased to function. ‘The subject of resuscitating the Bal- 
kan Pact came up for consideration when relations mel- 
lowed somewhat in 1958, but the foreign ministers of both 
Greece and Yugoslavia made statements declaring that 
this would not be possible. In this way the Balkan Pact 
and Alliance Treaties were tacitly brought to an end. The 
Balkan Pact and Alliance had been the direct products of 
Turkish-Greek friendship and ended because of the grow- 
ing differences between the two countries. 


c. The Effects of Friendship 

on the Minorities 
We have already noted that historically the policies of 
the governments toward the minorities living in Turkey 
and Greece have been indexed to the state of relations 
between the two countries. The decade of the 1950s was 
no exception to this rule. During this decade of friendship 
in all spheres, the minorities lived in peace and content- 
ment. Important developments took place in the field of 
education through the Cultural Agreement of 1951 and 
the exchange of letters in 1952. The governments agreed to 
the employment of teachers from Turkey in the minority 
schools in Western Thrace and teachers from Greece in 
the Greek minority schools in Turkey. 

After the election of Athenagoras as patriarch, there 
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was a perceptible relaxation in Ankara's relations with the 
patriarchate. This resulted in the patriarchate’s increased 
influence over the Greek Orthodox community of 
istanbul. As the patriarchate mended its relations with the 
government, it was able to set up a press bureau. In 1951 it 
started the publication of the weekly magazine Apostolos 
Andreas in addition to the daily newspaper Orthodoxia, 
which it had been publishing since 1926. With Ankara’s 
consent, it repaired the damage to the patriarchate build- 
ing caused by the fire of 1941. The patriarchate also played 
a part in the arrangements dealing with the community’s 
properties. The mukataa tax (a kind of rent paid for cul- 
tivated land turned into building land) was repealed in 
1949. A law was passed to the effect that all the properties 
of the Balıklı Foundation formed part of the patriarch- 
ate’s patrimony. Important progress was also registered 
in the field of education. In 1951 permission was granted 
to the Halki (Heybeliada) Theological Seminary to admit 
students from Greece and other Christian countries, The 
1951 Cultural Agreement contained provisions allowing 
instructors from Greece to teach in the Greek minority 
schools, There were also provisions to facilitate the pro- 
curement of textbooks. The use of Greek as the language 
of instruction in the schools of Gökçeada (Imbros) and 
Bozcaada (Tenedos), which had been suspended in viola- 
tion of article 4 ofthe Peace Treaty of Lausanne since 1927, 
was resumed. In the election of 1950, the Greek minority 
in istanbul gave its support to the DP. In return, it ben- 
efited from the economic policies of the DP when it came 
to power. Greek traders and business owners were able to 
obtain generous government loans, which allowed them, 
together with their Armenian and Jewish colleagues, to 
obtain an important share of Turkey’s foreign trade busi- 
ness. The deputies of Greek extraction became more ac- 
tive in the TGNA. 

During both World War II and the Civil War, the 
Turks of Western Thrace had remained loyal to Athens. 
During the 1950s they also benefited from the relaxed at- 
mosphere. The 1951 Cultural Agreement and the exchange 
of letters of 1952 allowed a good number of instructors to 
come to their schools from Turkey, and instructors from 
Western Thrace went to Turkey for courses, Students 
from Western Thrace obtained scholarships to attend 
teacher-training schools in Turkey. Official permission 
was granted for the repair of minority schools in Western 
Thrace, with funds provided by the Turkish Consulate in 
Komotini to carry out the repairs. The Celal Bayar High 
School, which was opened by President Bayar during his 
visit to Greece, was the first Muslim-minority high school 
in Western Thrace. Law No. 3065/1954, also known as 
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the Papagos Law, referred to Turkish schools for the first 
time instead of using the customary "minority schools" 
formula. 

In the 1950s, for the first time, the Turkish minority 
was allowed to elect Community Administrative Boards. 
Despite these positive developments in Western Thrace, 
the ill-famed Law No. 2185 was enacted in 1952. This was 
the law that provided the legal basis for the expropriations 
that would take place later and create problems in bilat- 
eral relations. Some people assert that the positive devel- 
opments of 1954 were due to the Papagos government's 
decision to internationalize the question of Cyprus. They 
claim that the objective was to demonstrate to the Turk- 
ish Cypriots and to Turkey how well the Turks would 
fare when the island would unite with Greece. But these 
positive developments in Western Thrace cannot be due 
to tactical considerations within the framework of the 
Cypriot policy of the Greek government when viewed 
against the background ofthe improvements of the Greek 
minority s condition in Turkey and the flourishing friend- 
ship between Turkey and Greece, which was bound to 
have positive effects on the condition of minorities. 

The softening ofthe policies ofthe Turkish and Greek 
governments toward their respective minorities was con- 
fined to the period from 1950 to 1954. Starting with the 
emergence of the Cyprus question, followed by the dis- 
putes in the Aegean, Greel-Turkish relations entered a 
period of disputes and disağreements. This situation had 
negative repercussions on the minorities, and neither gov- 
ernment had any qualms about using them as a lever to 
gain advantage in a situation of strained relations. 


FRIENDSHIP UNDER THE SHADOW 

OF THE CYPRUS QUESTION (1955—1960) 
Two important developments in the postwar world 
helped reshape the international order as well as Turkish- 
Greek relations. These were the Cold War and the newly 
independent states that emerged from colonialism by ex- 
ercising their right to self-determination (Box 4-12). 

The Cold War and the consequent bipolar world were 
the basis of the closer friendship established between 
Turkey and Greece. Self-determination and the process of 
decolonization that followed placed the question of Cy- 
prus firmly on the agenda and damaged that friendship. 

From 1950 on, the public's interest in the question 
of Cyprus was rising; but the two governments, acting 
within the spirit of Turkish-Greek friendship, sought to 
keep the matter in the background. But when Turkey for- 
mally became a party to this question in 1955, the dispute 





Box 4-12. Self-Determination/Self-Government 


Self-government denotes autonomous political self-gover- 
nance without fuil independence. Self: de can be : 
defined in three ways. _ s 2 
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started setting the course of Turkish-Greek relations. 'The 
U.S. intervened in the dispute in order to protect NATO's 
interests. Both countries identified their national interests 
with NATO’s interests, so they decided to reach a mutu- 
ally agreeable settlement of the question. Thus it became 
possible, in the first. phase of the Cyprus question, to 
settle the matter within the framework of Turkish-Greek 
friendship through the establishment of an independent 
Republic of Cyprus in 1960. This proved not to be a lasting 
solution, however, and Cyprus became a stumbling block 





once again in the 1960s. By then it was no longer Turkish- 
Greek relations that shaped developments in Cyprus, but 
the other way around, with developments in Cyprus de- 
termining the course of Turkish-Greek relations. 


A. Political Groupings in Cyprus 

- The first signs of what was to come in Cyprus appeared 
during the war years, When the Germans occupied Crete 
in May 1941, Britain's interest shifted to Cyprus because of 
its great strategic importance. Britain senttroop reinforce- 


ments there and sped up the construction of defensive . 


. infrastructure, in which 17,000 Cypriots were employed. 
The spending of British soldiers stationed į in Cyprus, in 
. addition to financial aid from Britain, helped revitalize the 
island's economy. German control of the Mediterranean 
made it difficult to import goods, which led to the devel- 
opment of small industries on the island. This too helped 
boost the economy. The buoyant economy in turn led to 
a livening up of political activity in Cyprus. 'Ihe Cypriot 
Trade Unions Committee (PTUC), established in 1941; 
intensified its activities. The trade union movement and 
communism, two movements that would play a big role 
in the island's political life, got started in this period. AII 
olitical activity on the island had been banned since the 
1931 uprising. The social activism resulted in a loosening 
p of political life. The British colonial administration an- 
ouncedin 1941 that local elections would be held and de- 
creed that political activities in connection with the elec- 
tions would be allowed. 

Political groups started getting established as a result 
of this relaxation. The Progressive Party of the Working 
People (AKEL) was formed in 1941. It would later become 
one of the strongest Communist parties in the region. 
‘The presence of AKEL and its activism led the Orthodox 
Church, the traditional leader of the island's Greek com- 
munity, into action. The Cyprus National Party (KEK) 

“ came into being with the backing of the church. At the 
municipal elections held in March 1943, AKEL scored a 
success, with its candidates becoming mayors of Limassol 
and Famagusta. The Nationalist Front carried the cities of 
Nicosia, Larnaca, and Paphos. 

The divisions within the Greek Cypriot community 
that appeared in the 1943 elections were ideologically 
based, while the divisions within the Turkish Cypriot com- 
munity were based on personalities. For years Necati Oz- 
kan had led the progressive wing of the Turkish Cypriots, 
Now he was confronted by Fazıl Küçük, who enjoyed the 
backing of the Turkish Consulate. Although Fazıl Küçük 
was the winner in the election, it became necessary to at- 
tempt a political restructuring in order to overcome the 
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weakness arising from divisions within the community. 
‘The community's weakness was especially disturbing be- 
cause both AKEL and the Orthodox Church were begin- 
ning to espouse enosis (union with Greece). On 18 April 
1943 the Turkish Minority Association of the Island of 
Cyprus (KATAK) came into being, with the participation 
of both Ozkan and Küçük. But the unity of KATAK did 
not last long. A group led by Küçük left the association, 
claiming that more rigorous action was necessary against 
the British administration and the demands for enosis. 
Fazıl Küçük and his group established the National Turk- 
ish Popular Party of Cyprus (KMTHP) on 23 April 1944. 
As a result of Küçük's increasing popularity within the 
Turkish community, KATAK and KMTHP merged on 6 
November 1949. In 1955 the new entity would be renamed 
the Cyprus Is Turkish Party (KTP) to underline its op- 


position to enosis, On 21 June 1949 Necati Ozkan estab- 


lished the Cypriot Turkish Unity-Independence Party. 
As the Cyprus question became more acute and started 
affecting Turkish-Greek relations, the DP administration 
in Turkey increased its support for Küçük against Ozkan, 
who was known for his closeness to the opposition CHP 
in Turkey. The opposition voices among the Cypriot 
Turks were gradually suppressed, and Küçük emerged as 
the sole leader. 

Toward the end of World War II, these organizations 
accelerated their activities. AKEL made rapid headway 
among the workers. In 1944 PTUC adopted a decision 
acknowledging AKELs leadership role in the political, 
economic, and social struggle. Because of its trade-union 
links, AKEL also increased its activities among Turkish 
workers. This was causing uneasiness among both nation- 
alist Greeks and the Turkish leadership. The nationalist 
Greeks established the Confederation of Cypriot workers 
(SEK) with church backing and thereby created the first 
split among the workers. There were several attempts at 
establishing trade unions among the Turks, but the most 
effective among these was the Turkish Workers’ Associa- 
tion of Cyprus, established in 1945. Among its political 
objectives was to combat enosis and to neutralize the co- 
vert activities of AKEL among Turkish workers. It took on 
the Cypriot Turks who participated in events like general 
strikes organized by PTUC and AKEL and marginalized 
them within the Turkish community. It also prevented 
the spread of leftist movements among Turkish workers. 
The often tactical references to enosis in AKELs program 
and the préssures applied by the Turkish leadership on 
Turks who happened to be members of AKEL or PTUC 
prevented the emergence of a leftist movement in Cy- 


prus embracing both communities, Thus it never became - 
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possible to establish the only platform that could have led 
both communities in a common struggle against the Brit- 
ish colonial administration. 


B. Demands for Enosis after 

World War Il and Turkey's Reaction 
Since Britain took over the administration of Cyprus in 
1878, the Greek Cypriots had never relented in pressing 
for enosis at every opportunity. These efforts gathered 
momentum during World War II and the postwar pe- 
riod. The movement had two separate leaders. AKEL, 
supported by the working class, was one of them and had 

athered much strength during the war. The other was the 
Orthodox Church, the perennial standard bearer of the 
Greek people. 

It was difficult for the postwar Labor government in 
Britain to ignore the demand for enosis completely. The 
rise of Arab nationalism, however, demonstrated that 
Britain would not be able to stay in Egypt much longer. To 
maintain its military presence in the Mediterranean, Brit- 
ain had to hold onto the strategically important island of 
Cyprus, In these circumstances, the British government 
sought a compromise and, emphasizing the anti-enosis 
stance of the Turkish Cypriots, drew up a program of po- 
litical and economic reforms for Cyprus, which was an 
nounced on 23 October 1946. 

On 28 February 1947 the Greek parliament bowed t 
the pressure from Cyprus and adopted a resolution call 
ing for the union of Cyprus with Greece. This resolutio 
had no effect on Britain. The new British governor, Regi- 
nald Fletcher, Lord Winster, who arrived on the island on 
27 March 1947, launched the promised reform program. 
A Constituent Assembly was convened on 1 November 
1947. Protesting the reforms, the Orthodox Church re- 
fused to send representatives. This resulted in the Right 
not being represented at the Assembly, which consisted 
of ten Greeks (eight of them from AKEL), seven Turks, 
one Maronite, and a British judge. Of the nineteen mem- 
bers, two were appointed directly by the British govern- 
ment. Differences emerged as soon as deliberations got 
underway. The AKEL representatives demanded self- 
government, while the Turks were opposed to the idea. 
When Lord Winster introduced his draft Constitution, 
which made no provision for self-government, on 20 May 
1948, the AKEL representatives walked out. It was impos- 
sible to continue work with the remainder of the repre- 
sentatives, and the Constituent Assembly was dissolved 
on 12 August, 

After this, AKEL intensified its activities aimed at 
achieving immediate enosis. On 23 November 1949 it sub- 


mitted a memorandum seeking self-determination to the 
UN General Assembly and Security Council, bearing the 
title “The Cypriot People Accuse Great Britain: A Petition 
to the United Nations” AKELs initiative forced the Or- 
thodox Church into action. The Council of the Archbish- 
opric took a decision on 5 December, calling on Britain 
to arrange a referendum before 15 January 1950. Should 
Britain fail to do so, the church threatened to organize its 
own referendum. The referendum took place after Sunday 
mass on 15 January and, because of insufficient participa- 
tion, continued the following Sunday. The referendum 
showed that 96% of the participants had voted for enosis. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that the Turks did not 
participate in this referendum. Despite this, the church 
went ahead and sent emissaries to different countries and 
organizations describing the results of the referendum as 
reflecting the will of the Cypriots. This placed the church 
ahead of its rival AKEL in its bid to lead the Greek Cyp- 
riots. When the bishop of Kition, Mihael Mouskos, was 
elected archbishop on 18 October 1950 and assumed his 
post as Makarios HI, the church became even more politi- 
cally active in the enosis campaign. 

As Makarios intensified his agitation after 1950 in the 
quest for enosis and extended his activities to Greece, the 
Greek government was left in a quandary. It was feeling 
the increasing pressure of public opinion, which sup- 
ported enosis, but at the same time felt that its national 
interest as a member of the Western alliance called for it 
to preserve good relations with Britain and Turkey. The 
Greek government's Cyprus policy up to 1954 can be de- 
scribed as a search for a solution to the question through 
bilateral negotiations with Britain. In November 1951 Brit- 
ain was offered a lease on four bases in Greece for ninety- 
nine years if it agreed to enosis, but it did not respond. The 
coming to power of Papagos after the election of 19 No- 
vember 1952 raised the hopes of the champions of enosis. 

As the Greek politician who was most concerned 
with Cyprus, Papagos had promised to take the issue to 
the UN ifhe came to power. But he did not deviate from 
the traditional policy and declared that he preferred to 
solve the question through bilateral talks with Britain. 
‘The opportunity for this came when Britain's foreign sec- 
retary, Anthony Eden, visited Greece in September 1953 
to recover from an illness. On that occasion, Papagos and 
Eden held two informal meetings. When Papagos in- 
quired about Britain's intentions, he was sharply rebuked 
by Eden. Britain did not accept that Cyprus was an issue 
either then or in the future. Eden told Papagos that he did 
not want to discuss the issue. He added sarcastically that 
more Greeks lived in New York and Alexandria than in 


Cyprus and asked Papagos if Greece was going to claim 
these places too. 

On 28 July 1954 the undersecretary of the Colo- 
nial Office, Henry Hopkinson, made a statement in the 
House of Commons, which constituted the last straw for 
Greece. He declared that some places in the British Com- 

` monwealth could never expect to be fully independent 
. because of their special circumstances. It was clear that 
. Hopkinson had Cyprus in mind when making his state- 
. ment. At that time, Britain had reached an agreement with 
: „Egypt to withdraw its troops from the Suez Canal zone. 
« This agreement had been the result of U.S. prodding, and 
. now Cyprus was Britain's only remaining possession in 
- the Mediterranean, except for Malta. It is likely that Hop- 
kinson was relying on U.S. backing in connection with 


Cyprus when he made bis statement. In view of these de- 
velopments, Greece abandoned its policy based on bilat- - 


eral diplomacy and decided to shift to a policy of interna- 
tionalizing the issue. One ofthe factors that facilitated this 


shift was the Turkish government's posture vis-à-vis the - 


Cyprus question after World War IT. 

Between the two world wars, the Cypriot Turks 
closely followed the Kemalist reforms being carried out 
in Turkey, but Turkey kept its dealings with its Cypriot 
kin confined to the cultural sphere. As a matter pf fact, 
when the Greek Cypriots intensified their activities in 
favor of enosis in the postwar period, they were mbt with 
opposition from the Turkish Cypriots who had studied 
in Turkey or who were settled there, rather than from the 
Turkish government. From 1948 on, they set up Cypriot 
Turkish Cultural Associations in Ankara and İstanbul 
and established contacts with the press. The newspapers 
Tasvir, Vatan, and particularly Hürriyet started publishing 
news and commentary on Cyprus, and the public's atten- 
tion was increasingly drawn to the subject. 'Ihe govern- 
ment maintained its cautious approach, however, to avoid 
harming relations with Britain and Greece. On 23 Janu- 
ary 1950 the minister of foreign affairs, Necmettin Sadak, 
declared: "Ihere is no such thing as a Cyprus question... 
The British government does not intend to transfer the 
island of Cyprus to another state. ‘This being the case, 
there is no need for our youth to get excited. They need 
not exert themselves for nothing" (Ulus, 24 January 1950, 
quoted in Gürel 1985, p. 74). Despite this effort to appease 
public opinion, the arrival of a succession of delegations 
from Cyprus forced the government to take an interest in 
the matter. In March 1950 Sadak declared that all possible 
assistance would be provided to the Turkish: Cypriots, 
and verbal support followed. 


In the election campaign of 1950, the election mani- 
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festos of the CHP and the DP did not contain any refer- 
ence to Cyprus, The minister of foreign affairs of the DP 
government, Fuat Köprülü, pursued the line of his prede- 
cessor and declared on 20 June 1950 in reply to a question 
in a press interview that there was no Cyprus question. 
The DP government maintained the same position in its 
international dealings. When the Greek prime minister 
Sophocles Venizelos visited Ankara in 1951, he responded 
to the pressure exerted on him by Greek and Greek Cyp- 
riot public opinion and raised the question of Cyprus. 
Menderes appeased his Greek counterpart by assuring 
him that a solution would be found within the frame- 
work of Turkish-Greek friendship. The rising passions in 


connection with Cyprus after 1950 did not result in any 
- changes in Turkey's policy. Turkey was incapable of for- 


mulating a policy without reference to NATO and gave 


priority to friendship with Britain and Greece within the 
` "Western alliance. In these circumstances Ankara was left 
with no Cypriot policy, and all it could do was back Brit- 


ain’s stand on the issue. It announced that it wanted to see 
the status quo maintained on the island; but if there was 
to bea change, Turkey had to be consulted. This approach 
to the question, which encouraged the Greek government 
to press on, lasted until 1955, when British action made 
Turkey a party to the dispute. 


C. The Internationalization of the Question 
and the Beginning of EOKA Activities 

As noted above, Hopkinson's speech produced a sharp 
reaction both in Greece and among the Greek Cypriots. 
Papagos applied to the UN Secretariat on 16 August 
1954, calling for an item to be inserted in the agenda of 
the ninth session of the General Assembly entitled "The 
Implementation ofthe Principle of Equal Rights and Self- 
Determination for the Inhabitants ofthe Island of Cyprus 
under the Aegis of the UN” The question of Cyprus had 
been internationalized and has remained on the interna- 
tional agenda to this day. 

The General Assembly took up the question on 17 
December 1954, with interventions from the interested 
parties stating their views. These views can be summa- 
rized as follows. 

1, Britain and Turkey declared that British sover- 
eignty over Cyprus was an internationally recognized 
fact. Consequently, it should be considered a question of 
domestic jurisdiction and therefore not susceptible to dis- 


cussion in the UN. Greece claimed that the UN was com- 


petent to consider the issue. 


2, Britain and Turkey pointed out that the transfer of E x 


sovereignty over oe to Britain took place according Sus 
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to the multilateral Treaty of Lausanne, also signed by 
Greece. For Greece to ignore the treaty and claim rights 
over a British territory and for the General Assembly to 
consider such a claim would set a very dangerous prec- 
edent from the point of view of international law. Greece 
claimed that it had signed the treaty at Lausanne as a wit- 
ness of Turkey's recognition of the annexation of Cyprus 
by Britain, but its signing did notimply Greek recognition 
of the annexation, 

3. Britain drew attention to the strategic importance 
of Cyprus and explained that it could not give up sover- 
eignty. Greece accepted this reasoning but added that 
the strategic value of bases surrounded by an unfriendly 
population would be much diminished. 

4. Britain and Turkey noted the presence of the Turks 
living on the island who were against enosis and whose 
views had not been taken into account. To consider this 
question in the General Assembly in these circumstances 
would bring about disturbances on the island. Greece 
stressed that if the principle of self-determination would 
be applied, the Turkish Cypriots would enjoy all the mi- 
nority rights enjoyed by the Turkish minority in Western 
‘Thrace. 

S. Britain and Turkey used the argument of geo- 
graphic proximity, declaring that the island was closer to 
Turkey and Syria than it was to Greece. The Turkish rep- 
resentative Selim Sarper cited the example of the Aaland 
Islands and claimed that Cyprus formed part of Anatolia 
from the geographic, historical, economic, and ethnic 
points of view. 

6. Britain and Turkey pointed out that the island had 
never been under Greek sovereignty historically. 

After long deliberations, the UN General Assembly 
resolved that it would not be appropriate to reach a de- 
cision on Cyprus at that time. The General Assembly 


thus refused to place Greece's application on its agenda. - 


Britain had received the support of all NATO members, 
with the exception of Iceland, while Greece got the sup- 
port of the Eastern Bloc, the Latin American states, and 
the newly independent states. Both sides had reasons for 
being satisfied with the result. In the view of Britain and 
Turkey, the General Assembly had not accepted the argu- 
ments for enosis, because it refused to consider the issue. 
Greece and the Cypriot Greeks noted that the decision 
not to consider the issue was taken with the proviso "for 
the time being” The door was left open to the possibility 
oftaking up the question at another time in the future, 
From 1950 on, Makarios was pushing Greece to inter- 
nationalize the issue by taking it to the United Nations. At 
thesame time, he was making preparations for resorting to 


armed action to force Britain's hand, in case international- 
ization did not produce the desired results. To this end, he 
was in contact with Georgios Grivas, one ofthe leaders of 
the secret organization X, known as Chi in Greek. A na- 
tive of Cyprus, he had moved to Greece, joined the army, 
lived in Greece after retirement, and returned to the island 
in 1951 to prepare for guerrilla warfare. In his contacts with 
Grivas, Makarios told him that he wanted armed action to 
be confined to acts of sabotage. He did not want Grivas, 
who would assume the command of an armed force, to 
break loose from his control and emerge as an alternative 
leader. 

When the Greek Cypriots failed to obtain the result 
they were seeking from the UN, Makarios gave Grivas the 
green light, with the approval of the Greek government. 
Grivas set up the National Organization of the Cypriot 
Struggle (EOKA), which carried out its first acts of sabo- 
tage on 1 April 1955. The action was directed against Brit- 
ish officers, policemen, and government officials. It also 
targeted civilian Greek Cypriot members of AKEL, who 
were regarded as traitors by EOKA. 

With the eruption and intensification of violence, the 
opposition in Britain started criticizing the government's 
policies in Cyprus. This led the British government to re- 
vise its policies and adopt a three-stage plan far Cyprus: 

1. A conference would be convened, to Be attended 
by Britain, Greece, and Turkey. 

2. Preparations would be made for a draft Constitu- 
tion. 

3. An economic development program for Cyprus 
would be introduced. 

As Britain prepared for a conference in London on 
this issue, its plans were based on the assumption that 
Turkey would be turned into one of the parties in the 
dispute. 


D. The London Conference and 

the Events of 6-7 September 
On 20 June 1955 the British government issued invitations 
to the Greek and Turkish governments to attend a con- 
ference in London that would take up the political and 
defense issues of the eastern Mediterranean. Although 
Cyprus was not specifically mentioned among the issues 
to be taken up at the conference, it was clear that the sole 
subject for discussion would be Cyprus. Britain was being 
careful not to upset Greece by including Cyprus explicitly 
among the issues to be taken up at a conference to which 
Turkey was also invited. 

Turkey accepted the invitation right away. Greece 
also accepted the invitation, but after early hesitations. 


The objection, as usual, came from the island. Makarios 
saw a trap in Britain's initiative and announced that 
Greece should accept the invitation only on condition 
that Britain agree to the principle of self-determination 
for the Cypriot people. Greece was caught in a dilemma, 
“with public opinion pulling in one direction and its na- 
tional interest in another. Finally, it accepted the invita- 
tion unconditionally, because it dared not risk impairing 
its relations with its allies. : 
The London Conference commenced its work on 
29 August 1955. The first speaker was British foreign sec- 
retary Harold Macmillan, who declared that it was not 


enough for Britain to have bases in Cyprus to carry out | 


its commitments under NATO and the Baghdad Pact. 
It must have full control of the entire island. His Greek 
counterpart, Stefanos Stefanopoulos, stressed that the. 


island’s inhabitants must be able to exercise their right of . 


self-determination, but this did not require the removal 
of Britain's military presence from the island. ‘The mili- 
tary bases located in Cyprus were adequate for defending 
Britain's strategic interests in the region. Finally, minister 
of foreign affairs Fatin Rüştü Zorlu spoke for Turkey. He 
started by reminding everyone of the island’s proxim- 
ity to Turkey, the presence of the Turkish community 
in Cyprus, and the island's historical, cultural, and eco- 
nomic links with Turkey. He then dwelt on the island’s 
strategic significance for Turkey. If Cyprus was acquired 
by a state that already possessed the islands off Turkey's 
western coastline, it could effectively encircle Turkey. No 
country could totally leave its security to such an extent 
at the mercy of another country, no matter how friendly. 
Zorlu explained that Turkey was satisfied with the status 
quo and wanted to see it maintained. If there was to be any 
change in the status quo, however, the island must revert 
to its former owner, Turkey. 

Britain’s initiative had turned Turkey into a party to 
the dispute, and for the first time Turkey had formulated a 
Cyprus policy. Turkey had selected not Britain but Greece 
as its adversary and was conveying the message to all that 
Britains departure from Cyprus would result in differ- 
ences, and perhaps worse, not only between the Turk- 
ish and Greek Cypriots but also between the two NATO 
allies, Greece and Turkey. 

On 6 September Macmillan ei the reform 
package for Cyprus and stated that, with the new Con- 
stitution, Cyprus would become self-governing, Turkey 
rejected the British proposals because they went too far, 
while Greece rejected them because they did not ade- 
quately respond to the wishes of the Cypriots: Ihe confer- 
ence was deadlocked, but it was the events of 6-7 Septem- 
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ber 1955 that took place in Turkey (Box 4-13) that caused 
the conference to break up as a failure. 

‘The events of 6—7 September had two important con- 
sequences, The first was a practice that Turkey would later 
resort to repeatedly: whenever Ankara felt under pressure 
in Cyprus, it would respond by exerting pressure on the 
minorities who were its own citizens. The second conse- 
quence was that the damage inflicted on Turkish-Greek 
friendship could never be fully repaired. The first victim 


. of this state of affairs was the Balkan Pact, which turned 


out to be ni 


E. Britain’ S Cyprus Proposals and 


Turkey's Espousal of the Partition Plan 


_ Greece's second attempt to inscribe Cyprus in the UN 
-- General Assembly's agenda in 1955 was also rejected. 'The 
“events of 6—7 September bad brought relations between 
Athens and Ankara to the breaking point. Inevitably, 
these developments would have ugly repercussions in 


Cyprus. EOKA. intensified its activities, while the Cyp- 
riot Turkish community, heartened by Turkey's involve- 


ment in the dispute, also went into action. The KMT'HP, 


led by Küçük, turned itself into the Cyprus Is Turkish 
Party, and Volkan was established as the first Turkish re- 
sistance movement. Volkan distributed tracts declaring 
that EOKA would meet with an immediate response if it 
attacked the Turkish community or Turkish officials and 
policemen. The British administration tended to recruit 
Turks as policemen, and EOKA was prone to attacking 
them as the representatives of the British administration. 
In these circumstances, it was easy to conclude that inter- 
communal strife would spread and intensify. 

Makarios was very intransigent in his dealings with 
the new governor, Marshal John Harding. He held that 
Britain had to accept the principle of self-determination 
before discussing the modalities of self-government. He 
was against the Turkish government's participation in the 
negotiations. Makarios also insisted on restricting the 
governor's area of competence and transferring some of 
the governor's responsibilities to the new government. 
Finally, Makarios wanted an amnesty for all EOKA activ- 
ists. The British government started perceiving Makarios 
as the sole obstacle to constitutional reform and, citing 
his links to KOKA, exiled him to the Seychelles Islands on 
9 March 1956. 

After the exiling of Makarios, EOKA intensified 
its acts of Violence. The Turkish community was begin- 
ning to perceive this violence as directed against it. In 
their visits to Ankara, the Turkish leaders were explain- 
ing the gravity of the situation on the island and seeking 
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Box 4-13. The Events of 6-7 September 


Turkish public opinion about Cyprus was getting mobilized even 
before the Turkish delegation left for the London Conference. A 


group from the National Turkish Student Association, à nationalis 


tíc organization under the chairmanship | of Hikmet Bil, had formed 
the Cyprus Is Turkish Society. The press, led by high- circulation 


Hürriyet, was taking a close interest in the Cyprus dispute; On 24 
. August 1955 Adnan Menderes made a speech highiy critical of. 





Greece. 





“Ata time when tension was’ running “high, ‘he’ pro-gov- ; 
ernment istanbul Ekspres: newspaper ran ‘a second. edition an- J 
nouncing that Atatürk's house in Salonica had been. bombed on. 

. 6 September. The newspaper's editor, G, Sipahioğlu, would. later ^. 
claim that the semiofficial news agency Anadolu Ajansi | had been. 
the first to release the news'of the bombing: The Cyprus: Is Turk: Eh 
ish Society then organized a demonstration i in İstanbul. Ina shört 2 

“time the demonstration degenerated into à mass melee i in which: S 

Sand obviously referring to the “deep state” (see Box 7-5 in Sectio 

uv 7),'sáld:" 6-7 September was a Special Warfare [Department] worl 

i andit ‘achieved its purpose. Wasn't ita  magiilficerit organizat 

Fatih Güllapöğlü, Tanksiz Topsuz | Harekât [istanbu Tekin Yayinevi 


thé rabble attacked and pillaged properties, churches, ‘and sc 
i belonging mostly to the.Greek minority. The police stood | by p 
‘sively as the burning and looting ‘went On över several hours. Si 
„dar disturbances took place in İzmir, where the reek Consulate 





S Min the avents. as. a ‘national: My and: expressing: ‘profou Q 





help. Barriers were being set up in Nicosia between the 
neighborhoods where the two communities lived, divid- 
ingthe city into two separate zones. Harding had decreed 
a state of emergency in the island under which measures 
were allowed to stem EOKA activities and violence. 
But they were not producing the desired results and 
were inviting criticism from the opposition in London, 
which wanted to know why the island was not granted 
self-determination. In justifying its actions, the British 
government cited Turkey as the obstacle to granting self- 
determination to Cyprus, whereas it was actually devel- 
opments in Egypt that made it necessary for Britain to 
hold onto the island. 

When Harding's strong measures proved fruitless, 
Britain shifted its policy. A constitutional expert, Lord 
C.J.R. Radcliffe, went to Cyprus in July 1956 to prepare 
a new Constitution but found no Greek Cypriot ready to 
discuss the issue. After the exiling of Makarios, the lead- 
ership of the Greek Cypriot community had passed to 
EOKA, which refused to talk to the British before Maka- 


the government announced that the. events were "the werk ot : 


„ties, To normalize the tense relations ‘between: the two countries 


^ dn izmiri inan official ceremony t held ori 24 ‘October. With US 


“an employee of the Turkish Consulate by a student from, Western 
- Thrace in:the seivice àf Turkish intelligence. Retired general Sabri 







c and ihe Greek stand. at the International. Fair wer burned: d wn 


* Zorlu to p a ‘hearing or witn 
+ itis difficutt, to claim that the 


oe regrets. The oris ls Turkish DD was closed down, and eight: 


seven of its members were arrested. Most of the three thousand 
people who were also arrested were known as leftists, because `- 






Communists. 
Greece Sent a: ‘protest to the Türkish governm i and th 
Greek press claimed that the everits were “planned by the authori 


















the Greek flag was hoisted on the buildi ing t of the Greek Consü lat 


diation, bilateral relations were repaired in'â relatively’ short time. 

, It pever became .completely- clear who ‘was ‘behind these: 
events. The investigation conducted in Greece revealed that the: : 
sound bomb that went off in Atatürk's house was ‘provided to.” 


Yirmibeşoğlu, “however, speaking to'â journalist. about ‘the event: 



















m that the Turkish governen [ 
"remaining. passive. The d 








rios was allowed to return. All contacts between the two 
sides had been severed, and the British administration 
continued to implement its repressive measures with the 
utmost severity. EOKA declared a unilateral cease-fire on 
16 August 1956. It said that it wanted to test the sincerity 
of the British administration, which claimed that it was 
EOKA violence that was hindering the search for a solu- 
tion. The cease-fire did not result in any change in Britain's 
policies. 'The 1956 Suez operation was being planned at 
that time, and Cyprus was of vital strategic importance. 
Consequently, EOKA resumed the violence. The interna- 
tional situation had altered significantly. 

The 1956 Suez operation was a failure for Britain, 
which had profound effects on the fate of Cyprus. Britain 
ceased to be the paramount power in the region after this 
failure, and its role as the guardian of Western interests 
was taken over by the U.S. through the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine of 1957. The island's strategic value for Britain had 
diminished. Britain could now manage with just military 
bases in Cyprus. 
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On 19 December 1956 Britain's, colonial secretary, 
Alan Lennox-Boyd, paid a visit to Athens and Ankara, 
where he announced that Britain agreed to the imple- 


mentation of the principle of self-determination for Cy- 


prus. He added that among the alternative solutions that 
would be put before the Cypriots was the partition of the 
island. Britain was resorting to its old practice of “divide 
and rule” |... . 

On the day when Lennox-Boyd was announcing 
Britain's plans, Lord Radcliffe disclosed the draft Consti- 
tution for Cyprus. The legislature would have thirty-six 


- members. A quota of six members would be set aside for 


the Turks.and the governor's appointees, with the major- 
ity of seats allocated to the Greeks. Defense, public or- 
der, and foreign relations would be the responsibility of 


the governor. There were also provisions allowing Brit- . 
ain to use Cyprus as a base to carry out its international | 
' commitments. 


‘Makarios, who was still in exile, refused to consider 
thís draft. Greece announced that the draft was formu- 
lated in a way that would maintain the colonial adminis- 
tration and, as such, was far from being a final solution to 
the problem. The colonial secretary's announcement that 
the island might have to be partitioned was received very 
positively by the Turkish government, which declared that 
Radcliffe’s draft Constitution contained the elements that 
could lead to a final solution and that it would consider 
the proposals in that light. Turkey's positive approach re- 
flected its changed Cyprus policy, which was now based 
on the thesis of partition. 

The idea of partition—the division of Cyprus be- 
tween Turkey and Greece—was first advanced in the July 
1955 issue of the journal Forum published in Ankara. Sub- 
sequently, Greek foreign minister Evangelos Averoff had 
broached the idea with the Turkish ambassador, Settar 
İlksel; but at that time the Turkish government did not 
look kindly upon an idea coming from the Greek govern- 
ment. 

Although Turkey was cool toward the idea at first, it 
warmed up after Britain made its proposal of 19 Decem- 
ber. On 28 December Prime Minister Menderes made a 


statement in the TGNA, explaining partition and declar- - 


ing that this was now Turkey's official policy. İnönü, the 
leader of the opposition, also supported this thesis. The 
public took up the idea right away and replaced the old 
battle cry "Cyprus or death" with "Partition or death" at 
meetings and demonstrations. By the time the TGNA 
adopted a resolution in favor of partition on 16 June 1958, 
however, different formulas were being mooted in the 
diplomatic contacts on Cyprus. 

While Britain was preparing draft din and 
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the pros and cons of the partition formula were being 
debated, Greece was pressing on with its policy of inter- 
nationalizing the question. In 1956 Greece applied once 
again to the UN with the request that the granting of the 
right to self-determination to Cyprus be placed on the 
agenda. That year, Britain too resorted to the UN and ac- 
cused Greece of supporting terrorism in Cyprus. The two 
applications were merged into one agenda item, which 
was taken up at the General Assembly on 18 February 


1957. In the end, an Indian draft resolution was adopted 


with fifty-seven votes and one abstention. ‘The resolution 
called for a peaceful, democratic, and just solution and ex- 
pressed the hope that negotiations leading to such a solu- 
tion would be undertaken in an atmosphere of peace and 


- free expression. 


“The Turkish side welcomed the resolution as a posi- 
tive step. Ankara saw the resolution as a formal acknowl- 
edgment by the UN of Turkey as a party and of the Turk- 
ish Cypriot community as an entity with equal rights. ‘The 
resolution was also seen as a rejection of enosis. Greece 
saw things in a completely different light. Athens held 
that the negotiations aimed at a peaceful, democratic, and 
just solution had to take place between Britain and the 
Cypriot people. ‘Thus Greece was changing its policy as 
a consequence of the resolution, which had not endorsed 
its previous policy. Greece now argued that it was not a 
party to the question, thereby hoping to remove Turkey 
as a party through this shift. For Greece, the question was 
now a dispute between Britain and the Cypriot people. By 
this argument, Greece abandoned its previous course of 
internationalizing the issue and now adopted the position 
that this was an internal issue. 

Britain's position also had shifted and was now the 
mirror image of Greece position. London had previ- 
ously maintained that Cyprus was a domestic issue. Now 
it was stressing the issue’s international character. Britain 
was now reconciled to maintaining some bases in Cyprus 
and was anxious to get rid of the problem, which was caus- 
ing it political headaches at home as well as material and 
moral losses on the island. Britain’s change, of course, was 
essentially due to the shifting balances in the Middle East. 
The U.S. announced that the question could be resolved 
within NATO. 

After the Suez debacle, Prime Minister Eden resigned 
and was replaced by Harold Macmillan. In March 1957 the 
new government canceled the order exiling Makarios. Af- 
ter calming the atmosphere in Cyprus, steps were taken to 
start tripartite negotiations within NATO. The U.S, sup- 
ported a policy that would grant Cyprus independence 
after guaranteeing the preservation of the British bases 


on the island. But Makarios was opposed to plans that ds 
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were conceived within the framework of any organization 
other than the UN and was able to influence the Greek 
government to support his stance. 

Having adopted the partition thesis, Turkey and the 
Cypriot Turkish community were opposed to the U.S. for- 
mula based on independence. The 1957 election campaign 
was in full swing in Turkey. In this atmosphere, the subject 
of Cyprus was a recurring theme, and anti-Greek rhetoric 
was heard in all quarters. This negative environment was 
having its effect on the Greek minority in Istanbul. Patri- 
arch Athenagoras felt obliged to make a statement on 30 
November 1957 to refute his critics by declaring his attach- 
pent to the Turkish homeland and emphasizing that as a 
religious institution the patriarchate had no interest in the 
Cyprus issue, which was purely political. ‘This statement 
failed to appease his critics, who blamed him for not con- 
demning Makarios. 

Meanwhile a Greek-sponsored draft resolution at the 
UN failed to get the requisite number of votes, Turkey 
noted that as it insisted on partition, however, it was los- 
ing ground to Greece at the UN. 

Late in 1957 Britain came up with a succession of 
plans to resolve the question of Cyprus. The first of these 
was the Foot Plan, named after the new governor, Hugh 
Foot, who arrived in Cyprus on 3 December. The Foot 
Plan contained the following principles for resolving the 
question: (1) There was to be a transitional period of five 
to seven years before the final solution, (2) Assurances 
would be given to the parties that a solution would not 
be reached without the approval of the Cypriot Greeks 
and Turks. (3) The state of emergency would be lifted 
on the island, and Makarios would be allowed to return. 
(4.) Negotiations would be undertaken with the leaders 
of the two communities to determine the system of self- 
government. Turkey rejected the plan, because it was op- 
posed to Makarios’s return to the island and the lifting of 
the state of emergency. Greece was opposed to Turkey’s 
becoming a party with equal rights. Athens also wanted 
to see the final solution right away. It was obvious that the 
Foot Plan would not be implemented. 

Britain then proposed the Macmillan Plan on 19 June 
1958. Under this plan, a new Constitution would be 
drafted in consultation with the two communities as well 
as Turkey and Greece. The new Constitution would have 
the following basic features. (1) Each community would 
have a separate assembly of representatives, which would 
be responsible for all matters concerning its community. 
(2) A council under the chairmanship of the governor 
would be set up, consisting of two members representing 
the governments of Turkey and Greece plus four Greek 


and two Turkish Cypriot members. (3) The governor 
would be responsible for foreign relations, defense, and 
internal security. In exercising these responsibilities, the 
governor would consult with the representatives of Tur- 
key and Greece. (4) The representatives of Turkey and 
Greece could have recourse to arbitrators if they consid- 
ered a law to be discriminatory. 

According to the Macmillan Plan, the status of the 
island would remain fixed for seven years, which meant 
that British sovereignty would be maintained during 
this interval. At the end of this period, Britain would be 
prepared to share sovereignty with its allies, Turkey and 
Greece, if Turkey and Greece would agree to continue 
their cooperation and if the British could continue using 
the military bases and facilities on the island. 

‘The new plan was rejected by all of the parties. Ma- 
karios and Greece feared that the plan might lead to 
partition, while Küçük and Denktaş, along with Turkey, 
feared that the plan might pave the way for enosis. Mean- 
while developments in Turkey and Cyprus were making 
it harder to reach a solution. “Partition or death” dem- 
onstrations were being organized in Turkey, and public 
opinion, which had been aroused by the government, was 
circumscribing the government's freedom of maneuver. 
As the solution became more elusive, the Greek Cypriot- 
British confrontation on the island was turning into a gen- 
eral Greek Cypriot-Turkish Cypriot confrontation. 

It must be said that the Turkish Resistance Organiza- 
tion (TMT), formed on 1 August 1958, was contributing 
to the deteriorating situation. The TMT was established 
with covert economic and military support from Turkey. 
It claimed that its purpose was to be the resistance orga- 
nization of the Cypriot Turkish community in the face 
of EOKA aggression. But it also served another, unmen- 
tioned purpose. It fomented violence between Turks and 
Greeks in order to demonstrate that the two communi- 
ties could not coexist. By this tactic, the TMT was striv- 
ing to make partition acceptable as a solution (Hasgüler, 
pp. 125-26). 

Macmillan revised his draft in August 1958, but this 
too was rejected by the Greek Cypriots and Greece be- 
cause it provided for separate local administrations. Tur- 
key accepted the revised version, however, even though it 
was less favorable from a Turkish point of view, and An- 
kara sent its representatives to Cyprus right away. Under 
U.S. pressure, Turkey was softening its uncompromising 
stand. Turkish-British cooperation in Cyprus triggered 
EOKA violence once again, this time directed against 


civilian targets. With TMT reacting in the same fashion, 


intercommunal strife escalated, as did the tough counter- ` 


measures of the British administration. The question of 
Cyprus was now completely deadlocked. 


F. The Solution: Independent Cyprus. 

The deadlock in Cyprus was causing concern in the U.S., 
the leader of the Western alliance during the Cold War. 
The escalating intercommunal violence was leading to 
a possible Turkish-Greek clash, which could weaken 
NATO's southeastern flank and strengthen the USSR in 
the region. When the Macmillan Plan failed to produce a 
solution, the U.S. started pressing Ankara and Athens to 
agree to the independence formula. Athens was success- 
ful in its efforts to persuade Grivas and Makarios, and the 
archbishop gave his consent to the independence formula 
in September 1958. 

Makarios had assessed the situation realisticaliy. He 
approved theindependence solution in preference to par- 
tition or the granting of rights to Turks, which could not 
be subsequently withdrawn. According to Makarios, there 
would be a period of self-government, to be followed by 
an independent Cypriot state that would have no links 
with either Greece or Turkey. Cypriot independence was 
to be guaranteed by the UN. The new state would grant 
the Turks minority rights and would remain a member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Turkey reacted sharply to Makarios's independence 
solution and declared that it would never accept a formula 
in which the Turkish community would have the status of 
a minority. 

Eventually the First Committee of the UN General 
Assembly adopted a resolution calling for a conference 
with the participation ofthe interested three governments 
and the representatives of Cyprus. Zorlu and Averoff un- 
dertook to be helpful in the search for a solution. At the 
NATO meeting of December 1958, the parties declared 
that they had abandoned the enosis and partition solu- 
tions. This sudden reversal of policy by the Turkish gov- 
ernment caused dismay among the Turkish public and 
the Turkish-Cypriot leadership. To understand the rea- 
son for this change, we must assess the situation from.a 
broader perspective. 

The escalating armed struggle between the Turks 
and Greeks of Cypius throughout the summer of 1958 
was straining relations between Ankara and Athens and 
threatening to drag the two countries to the brink of war. 
A breach in the southeastern flank of NATO would serve 
the interests of Moscow, which had direct links with 
AKEL and was a backer of Makarios, who was a supporter 
ofthe nonaligned movement. At this point, the U.S: came 
into the picture and insisted on a solution, using its influ- 
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ence with the Menderes and Karamanlis governments. It 
was not easy to find a solution that would completely sat- 
isfy the Turkish and Greek people, who had been aroused 
over many years, as well as the Turkish and Greek Cypriot 
leaders. Ín the bipolar world, however, countries like Tur- 


key and Greece, dependent on the West economically and : 


militarily, were notina position to put up much resistance. 


Both sides agreed to the independence formula. This out- 5575 
come was seen as a surprise; but given the circumstances =i o Auni 
of the day and the situation of the two governments, itis © 








easy to see why they would agree to this formula, The two © “© 54 Dm 


governments had identified their national interests with E E T i E 
NATOS interests; consequently, when NATOS interests © 
were at stake, they were ready to abandon the national 


policies adopted by their respective parliaments. 


1. The Zurich and London Conferences - = 
Throughout January 1959 Turkish and Greek diplomats 3 fe : 
were engaged in the elaboration of the details concerning ^ ^ iai 
the establishment of the independent Republic of Cyprus. ..- 

During this period Karamanlis was briefing Makarios and : 


trying to keep him on his side. When the preparations 
were completed, Menderes, Karamanlis, Zorlu, and Aver- 
off met in Zurich on 6 February 1959. 

During the Zurich negotiations, the meeting reached 
a deadlock over Turkey’s insistence on the establishment 
of a joint military headquarters and its demand for bases 
on the island and for a higher number of troops to be sta- 
tioned there. Greece eventually agreed to a joint head- 
quarters, and Turkey agreed to give up its demand for 
bases and a higher number of troops. A joint communi- 
qué was issued on 11 February, announcing that Turkey 
and Greece were agreed on an overall plan for a solution. 

At the Zurich meeting, Menderes and Karamanlis 


signed the following documents: (a) a gentlemen's agree-- 


ment designed to clarify the contents and meaning of the 


documents signed in Zurich, including definitions that . — 
would facilitate their implementation; (b) a treaty that * © © 
contained the constitutional framework of the indepen- ; > sd 
dent Republic of Cyprus consisting of twenty-seven ar. Ae 
ticles and an annex; and (c) a treaty of alliance between ae 


the Republic of Cyprus, Turkey, and Greece. 


In addition, the Treaty of Guarantee between die. > 
Republic of Cyprus, Britain, Turkey, and Greece. was ini- ee 


tialed. 


‘The treaties signed and initialed by Turkey and 


Greece had to be signed also by Britain and the two Cyp- 
riot communities. As Zorlu and Averoff were proceeding 


to London on i1 February, Karamanlis returned to Athens . 
and met with Makarios. At this meeting, Makarios raised ie 
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no objections to the Zurich documents; but when he was 
invited to London shortly afterward to sign the docu- 
ments, he started having second thoughts. 

Makarios's ambivalence was due to his being under 
two conflicting pressures. On the one hand, Grivas and 
the EOKA activists were against independence and were 
pressuring Makarios under their battle cry “Only enosis” 
The archbishop was fearful of losing the leadership of the 
Greek community to Grivas by appearing to be making 
concessions. On the other hand, after having exhausted 
all the means at its disposal to help the Cypriots, the gov- 
ernment of Greece was insisting. Makarios talked to Ka- 
jamanlis one last time to inform him that he was against 
the Treaty of Guarantee. Having failed to persuade Kara- 
manlis, he agreed to go to London. After this, it would be 
Makarios's turn to seek to persuade Grivas. 

The London Conference was scheduled to convene 
on 17 February. A day before the scheduled opening, 
Makarios made one last attempt to change the course of 
events. He declared that, having failed to persuade other 
Greek Cypriot leaders, he would not sign the documents 
approved in Zurich unless they were renegotiated and 
revised, Despite this negative development, the Turkish 
and Greek prime ministers decided to proceed to London 
as planned. On the evening of 17 February Karamanlis 
informed Makârios that he would go ahead and sign the 
treaties and that, if they chose, the Greek Cypriots could 
pursue their struggle without Greeces backing. When 
Makarios announced on 18 February that he had come to 
London to confer and not to sign any documents, Brit- 
ish foreign secretary Selwyn Lloyd gave him until 9:45 the 
next morning to reach a final decision. Makarios declared 
that this was the longest and most difficult night of his 
life but relented on 19 February, allowing the signing cer- 
emony to go ahead. Menderes signed in his hospital bed, 
where he was recovering after a plane crash. Thus the first 
phase of the question of Cyprus, which had been festering 
for fifteen years, was settled with the signing of the legal 
documents that established the independent Republic 
of Cyprus. 


2. The London Treaties and the TGNA 
The London Treaties were signed on 19 February by the 
prime ministers of Britain, Greece, and Turkey and by 


. Makarios and Fazıl Küçük on behalf of the Greek and ` 


Turkish Cypriot communities, respectively. They consist 
of the following documents: (a) the Basic Treaty concern- 
ing the Establishment of the Republic of Cyprus; (b) the 
Treaty of Guarantee between Britain, Greece, Turkey, 
and the Republic of Cyprus; (c) the Treaty of Alliance 


between the Republic of Cyprus, Greece, and Turkey; 
(d) Britain’s declaration of 17 February 1959 to the effect 
that the British government agreed to these documents 
on the condition that certain provisions regarding bases ` 
were inserted in them; (e) the declaration of the Greek 
and Turkish foreign ministers, agreeing to the British Dec- 
laration; (f) Makarios’s declaration that he agreed to the 
documents signed in London; (g) Küçük's declaration 
that he agreed to the documents signed in London; and 
(h) the convention containing the provisional measures 
to be taken in connection with the implementation of the 
Constitution of Cyprus and other relevant documents. 
‘The following documents were the most important. 


a. The Basic Treaty concerning the 

Establishment of the Republic of Cyprus 
According to this treaty, Cyprus was an independent re- 
public under a presidential system of government. The 
president would be a Greek Cypriot and the vice-president 
a Turkish Cypriot, to be elected by their respective com- 
munities for a term of five years by universal suffrage. 
Whenever the president and vice-president were unable 
to carry out their responsibilities, the Greek Speaker and 
the Turkish Deputy Speaker would substitute for them. 
The official languages of the Republic would be Greek 
and Turkish, and all official documents would be written 
in these languages. The official flag ofthe state would be in 
a neutral color and design to be determined by the presi- 
dent and the vice-president. On national days of Greece 
and Turkey, however, the flags of both countries could be 
hoisted, along with the Cypriot flag, and these holidays 
could be celebrated in Cyprus. 

The House of Representatives, consisting of fifty 
members to be elected separately by each community 
through universal suffrage for a term of five years, would 
exercise legislative power. 'Ihe membership of this body 
would be 70% Greek-Cypriot and 3096 'Turkish-Cypriot. 
All questions not within the competence ofthe two Com- 
munal Assemblies would be dealt with by the House of 
Representatives. Differences over competence would be 
referred for a decision to the Supreme Constitutional 
Court, consisting of a Turkish and a Greek Cypriot judge 
to be selected by the president and vice-president in 
agreement and a third neutral judge. The House of Rep- 
resentatives would make its decisions by simple majority. 
Constitutional changes would require a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Greek representatives as well as of the Turk- 
ish representatives. Decisions concerning the holding of 
elections, municipalities, customs duties, and taxes would 
require separate voting by the Greek and Turkish mem- 











bers. Bach community would have its own communal 
assembly and would decide on the size of the member- 
ship of its assembly. The communal assemblies would be 
responsible for matters dealing with religion, education, 
and personal status and would levy taxes on the members 
of their respective communities. 
` Executive power would be exercised by the president, 
vice-president, and Council of Ministers. The Council 
of Ministers would consist of seven Greeks appointed 
by the president and three Turks appointed by the vice- 
| president. One ofthe cabinet posts responsible for foreign 
affairs, defense, or finance would be assigned to a Turk. 
The president and vice-president could singly or con- 
jointly veto any decision or legislation dealing with for- 
eign affairs, defense, or security. ‘This right of veto would 
“not apply in the case of Cyprus joining an international 
organization or an alliance that included both Turkey and 
Greece, m. 

At alllevels ofthe public administration, all positions 
would be allotted to Greeks and Turks in the proportion 
of 70-30. This ratio would also apply to the police force 
and the gendarmerie, whose total personnel should not 
exceed 2,000. 

Cyprus was to have a 2,000-man army, consisting of 
6096 Greek and 4096 Turkish Cypriots. 'Ihe commander 
and his deputy both in the army and in the police force/ 
gendarmerie were to be from different communities and 
were to be appointed by the president and vice-president 
in agreement. One ofthe commanders was to be a Turk. 

The Turks were to have separate municipalities in the 
five largest towns, where coordination committees would 
be setup to ensure cooperation between the two commu- 
nities in carrying out joint activities. In four years' time, 
the president and vice-president were to decide whether 
the practice of separate municipalities would be con- 
tinued. 

In the area of judicial power, the following provisions 
applied. If both the plaintiff and the defendant were of 
the same community, a court consisting of judges from 
their community would handle their case. If the plaintiff 
and the defendant belonged to different communities, a 
mixed court appointed by the Supreme Court would be in 
charge. The Supreme Court would consist of two Greek- 
Cypriot judges and one Turkish-Cypriot judge selected 

by the president and vice-president plus a neutral judge 
who would preside and have two votes. 

The Basic Treaty regulated every aspect of the Repub- 
lic of Cyprus in great detail. The Treaty of Guarantee and 
the Treaty of Alliance formed part of the Constitution of 
the new state. Enosis and partition were prohibited. In all 
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agreements that Cyprus entered into, Britain, Greece, and 
Turkey would enjoy most-favored-nation status. Greece 
and Turkey would have the rights to provide financial as- 
sistance to the educational, cultural, sports, and charitable 
organizations of their respective communities. 


b. The Treaty of Guarantee 

Article 1 of the Treaty of Guarantee signed by the Repub- 
lic of Cyprus with Britain, Turkey, and Greece contained 
the following provisions: “The Republic of Cyprus un- 
dertakes to ensure the maintenance of its independence, 
territorial integrity, and security, as well a respect for its 


Constitution. It undertakes not to participate, in whole or . 


in part, in any political or economic union with any State 
whatsoever. It accordingly declares prohibited any activity 
likely to promote, directly or indirectly, either union with 
any other State or partition of the island.” In article 2 Brit- 
ain, Turkey, and Greece recognized this undertaking and 
provided their guarantee. Article 3 guaranteed Britain's 
rights in Cyprus: “The Republic of Cyprus, Greece, and 
‘Turkey undertake to respect the integrity of the areas re- 
tained under United Kingdom sovereignty at the time of 
the establishment of the Republic of Cyprus.’ Article 4 
concerned the measures to be taken in case of noncom- 
pliance: “In the event of a breach of the provisions of the 
present Treaty, Greece, Turkey, and the United Kingdom 
undertake to consult together with respect to the repre- 
sentations or measures necessary to ensure observance 
of those provisions. Insofar as the common or concerted 
action may not prove possible, each of the three guaran- 
teeing Powers reserves the right to take action with the 
sole aim of reestablishing the state of affairs created by the 
present Treaty.” This last provision was the legal basis for 
Turkey's intervention in Cyprus in 1974. 


c. The Treaty of Alliance 

Articles 1 and 2 of the Treaty of Alliance signed by the Re- 
public of Cyprus, Greece, and Turkey describe the pur- 
pose of the treaty. "Ihe High Contracting Parties under- 
take to cooperate for their common defense and to consult 
together on the problems raised by that defense" “The 
High Contracting Parties undertake to resist any attack or 
aggression, direct or indirect, against the independence or 
the territorial integrity of the Republic of Cyprus.” Article 
3 foresees the establishment of a Tripartite Headquarters 
to achieve the purpose of the treaty. The Additional Proto- 
col provided for basing military contingents from Greece 
and Turkey in Cyprus. The Greek contingent would con- 
sist of 950 officers, noncommissioned officers, and men 
and the Turkish contingent of 650. These contingents 
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would participate in the Tripartite Headquarters and be 
responsible for the training of the Cypriot army. 


d. The British Government 

Declaration of 17 February 1959 
With this declaration, the British government announced 
that it would retain sovereignty over two areas, with their 
military installations, after the Republic of Cyprus ac- 
quired its independence. The first area consisted of Ak- 
rotiri, Episkopi, and Parmali, while the second area con- 
sisted of Dikelia, Pergamos, Hagia Nicola, and Ksilofagu. 
Britain retained the right to make use of roads and ports, 
public services, and Nicosia Airport and to carry out mili- 
tary exercises outside the base areas. Britain would also 
have facilities in the port of Famagusta and exercise exclu- 
sive judicial competence over its military personnel. 

When examining the formula used for granting in- 
dependence to Cyprus, we note that the requirements 
of Turkey and Greece take precedence over the require- 
ments of the two peoples of Cyprus and that the need 
for NATO's smooth internal functioning takes prece- 
dence over the new state's functioning. This was to be a 
sui generis state, unique in the world, which would be in- 
dependent, sovereign, and unitary, according to its Treaty 
of Establishment. 

Cyprus was not allowed to change itis Constitution; 
should it attempt to do so, it would be subject to foreign 
intervention. It accepted that parts of the island would 
remain under British sovereignty. Although not based 
on territory, it had a system that could be described as 
a functional federation. Therefore the Republic of Cy- 
prus was neither independent and sovereign nor unitary. 
"There were so many rules hampering the functioning of 
the state that it could have functioned smoothly only if 
the treaties had been prepared by the communal leaders 
in good faith and full sincerity. The leaders had accepted 
the treaties grudgingly, however, under external pressure. 
The imposed system stressed and magnified communal 
differences to such an extent that it was impossible for 
these differences to be swept aside in good faith, allowing 
a common Cypriot identity to emerge that would lead to 
mutual confidence. These difficulties were compounded 
by the policies of Greece and Turkey, which developed 
the tendency to see the Republic of Cyprus not as an in- 
tegral entity but as consisting of separate Greek-Cypriot 
and Turkish-Cypriot communities and fashioned their 
policies accordingly. All of this made it evident that the 
new state had little chance to be long lasting. 

The London Treaties were submitted to the TGNA 
for consideration on 28 February 1959. The opposition 


was critical of the government's decision to sign treaties 
that would allow Cyprus to become independent when 
the resolution of the TGNA dated 16 June 1958 called for 
partition, although the leader of the opposition CHP, 
İsmet İnönü, declared: “[W]e appreciate that the strong 
reasons that drove us to sign the treaties have to do with 
the general harmony and security of the alliances that we 
belong to. We can also imagine that the advice of strong 
friends had an important effect on our decision-making.’ 
With this statement he displayed his understanding of 
the motives that were behind the government's actions. 
Still, the opposition felt that the partition solution should 
not have been abandoned. This criticism was refuted by 
Zorlu, who declared that the sacrifice, if any, lay in aban- 
doning the solution through which the whole island was 
to beabsorbed. Abandoning partition was no sacrifice: in- 
stead of insisting on this solution and feuding with Greece 
over many years, a solution had been achieved that gave 
the Turkish Cypriots sovereignty while also ensuring 
Turkey's security. 

After long deliberations, the treaties were ratified on 
4 March 1959, with 347 votes for and 138 votes against and 
2 abstentions. The next year would see the 27 May military 
coup, which replaced the architects of the solution with 
those who criticized it for abandoning the idea of parti- 
tion. The implementation of the Cyprus solution would 
now be in the hands of its critics. 
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Relations with the Middle East 


|. RELATIONS WITH ARAB STATES 

After 1923 Turkey turned its face westward, and its rela- 
tions with the Middle East were at a negligible level, apart 
from the Mosul and Sanjak episodes. When examining 
Turkey's Middle Eastern policies after World War II, two 
important developments in the international sphere must 
be borne in mind, including how they were perceived by 
Turkey's decision-makers. To understand Turkey's ac- 
tive but unsuccessful policies vis-à-vis the Middle East 
after 1950, we must bear in mind the Cold War and the 
decolonization process ensuing from the right of self- 
determination. These developments had a considerable 
impact on Ankara. 

After 1947 the Western states acknowledged the Cold 
War and adjusted their policies to this fact of life. Tur- 
key had perceived a Soviet threat since 1945. It was also 
in need of external financial resources to overcome the 
negative impact of the war on its economy. In these cir- 
cumstances, the new policies ofthe West provided Turkey 
with the opportunity it had been seeking. Turkey based its 
foreign policy exclusively on NATO, stressing its strategic 
importance and identifying the security of the West with 
Turkey's own security. Especially after 1950, when the 
DP came to power, Turkey's foreign policy was based on 
the view that Turkey's interests coincide with the West's, 
that is, America's interests. This view was also reflected in 
Turkey's Middle Eastern policies. Turkey started looking 
at events in the region from the logic of the Cold War and 
saw things from a Western point of view. As the “represen- 
tative" ofthe West in the Middle East, it took on the duty 
to lead the new independent Arab countries and bring 
them closer to the West. Compared to the past, it started 
to take a close interest in regional developments and pur- 
sued an active policy. 

In its relations with the Middle Eastern states, Tur- 
key acted as the "spokesperson of the West" and (basing 
itself on the logic ofthe Cold War and the bipolar world) 
tended to ignore the yearning of the newly independent 


states to establish a third pole based on their own values. 
Turkey was eager to develop its relations with the Arab 
countries within the framework of regional defense orga- 
nizations, which it sought to set up to further Western in- 
terests. These efforts were met with a frosty reaction from 
the Arab countries, which had won their independence 
after struggling against Western imperialism. 'Ihey saw 
Turkey as the "spokesperson of imperialism” For these 
reasons, Turkey's postwar policies in the Middle East 
were unsuccessful and inflicted wounds on its relations 
with the Arab countries that would be difficult to heal 
over the years. During the 1960s Turkey would become 
aware of|the negative results of its Arab policies of the 
1950s and would have to revise them drastically. 


A. The Period of Rapprochement 

with Arab States (1945-1949) 

At the end of World War II, Turkey paid the price of its 
wartime policy of staying out of the war and felt isolated 
and alone. Until the proclamation of the Truman Doc- 
trine in 1947, the U.S. and Britain met Moscow's demands 
from Turkey with understanding. Turkey felt threatened 
from the north and sought close relations with its Arab 
neighbors in order to enhance its security and avoid prob- 
lems on its southern borders. 

At the end of World War II, there were seven inde- 
pendent Arab states: Yemen (1918), Egypt (1922), Saudi 
Arabia (1926), Iraq (1932), Lebanon (1945), Syria (1946), 
and Jordan (1946). On 2 March 1945 these states signed 
the pact establishing the Arab League. As the first coun- 
try to have struggled against Western imperialism, Tur- 
key welcomed this initiative coming from countries that 
had fought for their independence against Britain and 
France. The secretary-general of the Arab League made 
statements stressing the importance of Turkish-Arab 
friendship. 

Subsequently Turkey did its best to establish cordial 
bilateral relations with Arab countries. On 15 September 


1945 Abdulilah, the regent of Iraq, visited Ankara, The 
Turkish-Iraqi Treaty of Friendship and Good Neighbor- 
liness was signed on 29 March 1946. 

The establishment of friendly relations with Iraq had 
_ a positive effect on Turkey's other Arab neighbor, Syria. 
Turkish-Syrian relations had become strained because of 
© the Hatay question. When Syria gained independence, 
the Syrian Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent a circular note 


^. to all the foreign representatives in Damascus on s July 
Ce “1944, declaring that it would be bound by all the interna- 
tional treaties and agreements concluded by France on 
“its behalf. But when France left the region in 1946, Syria's 


position started to change. The statements coming out 
“ .of Damascus announced that Turkey's sovereignty over 
_.. Hatay was a violation of international law and that, like 
. the Palestinian question, this was a matter that concerned 
the entire Arab world. Upon these statements, Turkey 
delayed its recognition of Syrias independence. It took 
the intercession of Iraq’s prime minister Nuri Said Pasha 
to reach an understanding, Turkey would no longer insist 
that Syria formally acknowledge the annexation of Hatay 
by Turkey, and Syria would no longer formally raise the 
question. After this, Turkey recognized the independence 
of Syria and Lebanon on 6 March 1946. This compromise, 
however, was short-lived. The question of Hatay, which 
was not allowed to get in the way of friendly relations dur- 
ing the rule of Col. Hosni Zaim, was revived when Col. 
Adib Chichakli took power in 1950, and bilateral relations 
suffered as a result. 

On 20 June 1946 Lebanese president Bechara El 
Khoury paid a visit to Turkey. Bilateral relations followed 
a smooth course throughout the 1950s, even though they 
were confined to a narrow area. A Treaty of Friendship 
and Good Neighborliness was signed with King Abdul- 
lah of Jordan on 8 January 1947 during his visit to Ankara. 
This coincided with the emergence of the Cold War and 
the Palestinian question, when the first signs of the split 
among Arab countries were becoming evident. In his 
speech on that occasion, King Abdullah said: “We are the 
good friends of Great Britain in the West and the great 
Turkish nation in the East.” This statement was inter- 
preted to mean that Britain was not about to abandon its 
interests in the region. It was also seen as the emergence of 
a London-Ankara-Amman block in Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
and especially Syria, where it gave rise to misgivings. The 
bipolar world was making its influence felt in the Middle 
East, and the paths of RESET and the Arabs were begin- 
ning to diverge. 

Nevertheless, when the question of Palestine came 
to the UN in 1947, Turkey acted with the Arab statés and 
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voted against the partition of Palestine on 3o November. 
Both the U.S. and the USSR voted for partition. Despite 
the deteriorating relations, Turkey's vote against the reso- 
lution was received favorably by the Arabs. The president 
of Syria, Shukri al-Kuwatli, sent a telegram to Ankara to 
express Syria's âppreciation. 

‘The year 1948 marked the turning point in Turkey's 
relations with the Arab states. The proclamation of the 
Truman Doctrine the previous year was a formal acknowl- 
edgment ofthe Cold War. In effect, the West was changing 
its position and abandoning its previous indifference to 
Turkey's security concerns. As Turkey was drawn toward 
the West, it also began to distance itself from the Arabs. 

‘The sign that Turkey would follow a westward- 
oriented policy in the Middle East was seen in its handling 
of the Palestinian question. The Arab-Israeli War and the 
establishment of an Israeli state in Palestine on 14 May 
1948 brought the question back to the UN. On 12 De- 
cember 1948 the Arab states had voted against the estab- 
lishment of a Conciliation Commission for Palestine by 
the UN General Assembly, Turkey voted in favor of the 
resolution, however, along with the Western countries. 
The U.S., France, and Turkey were elected members ofthe 
commission. On 28 March 1949 Turkey granted Israel dip- 
lomatic recognition. As the first Muslim country to rec- 
ognize Israel, it drew sharp criticism from the Arab states. 

Turkey's changed orientation in its Middle Eastern 
policy was not confined to the question of Palestine. It 
also took the initiative in the establishment of military 
pacts in the Middle East, a region that was a focal point of 
East-West rivalries because of its strategic importance and 
its vast petroleum reserves. 


B. From the Middle East 

Command Project to the 

Baghdad Pact (1950-1955) 
When NATO was formed on 4 April 1949, Turkey's ef- 
forts to gain membership in this Western defense organi- 
zation failed to yield positive results. Turkey and Greece 
had been in close cooperation with the West since 1947, 
but Britain and the Scandinavian countries were opposed 
to their membership in NATO, The Scandinavians saw 
these two countries as geographically distant and did not - 
consider them to be really European. Britain's opposition 
was based on its desire to exclude the U.S. from the re- 
gion. Britain controlled the Suez Canal, commanded the 
Arab Legion in Jordan, had military bases in Iraq, held the 
sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf under its protection, and 
was firmly implanted in Cyprus. As such, itwasthepara- ——.. 
mount power in the Mediterranean region and the Middle — 
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East and was not ready to share power with anyone. Brit- 
ain favored a defense organization in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean with Turkey, Greece, and some ofthe Arab states. 

Turkey felt that a Mediterranean Pact would be diffi- 
cult to set up without U.S. backing. Ankara was also aware 
that the Arab states would never perceive the Commu- 
nist threat as a mortal danger as long as Israel existed and 
continued to receive military aid and the support of the 
Jewish lobby in America. For this, Western policy toward 
Israel would have to undergo a drastic change. When the 
US. declared openly that it did not favor regional pacts, 
Britain gave up the idea ofa pact and decided to pursue its 
gearch for Middle East security within the framework of 
its bilateral agreements with Egypt. Now that the Medi- 
terranean Pact had failed to materialize, Turkey resumed 
its efforts to gain NATO membership. 

In 1950 the newly formed DP government wanted to 
accomplish something in the field of foreign policy that 
had eluded its predecessor, the CHP. 'Ihe opportunity 
came with the Korean War, which the DP government saw 
as a means to gain admission to NATO. 'The government 
decided to send a military contingent to that country. The 
Korean War and the likelihood that communism would 
spread in Asia enhanced Turkey's strategic worth in U.S. 
eyes, In the fall of 1950 Turkey was invited to take part in 
NATO's Mediterranean defense planning. But there was 
still no word on NATO membership. This was because 
Britain was working on plans to set up a multinational 
Middle East Command that would replace the existing 
bilateral treaties with regional countries, while preserving 
the rights and privileges provided by these bilateral trea- 
ties. Britain held the view that Turkey should act in coor- 
dination with British headquarters in the region. The U.S. 
changed its position after the Korean War and decided to 
support the project for a Middle East Command to coun- 
ter Soviet expansion. 

Ankara became aware that it would not be possible 
for Turkey to join NATO without Britain's agreement. On 
11 September 1951 minister of foreign affairs Fuat Köprülü 
informed the British ambassador in Ankara that Turkey 
was ready for a preliminary exchange of ideas on the de- 
fense ofthe Middle East with the British, U.S., and French 
governments. He added, however, that the exchange of 
ideas would lead nowhere unless these governments 
agreed to Turkey's accession to NATO. 

On 20 September 1951 the NATO Council, meeting 
in Ottawa, unanimously decided to invite Turkey to join 
NATO. This paved the way for tangible steps to be taken 
on the subject ofa Middle Eastern Command. 


1. The Middle Eastern 

Command Project 
Britain and the U.S. had already reached an agreement on 
tbe structure of a Middle Eastern Command by June 1951. 
According to this plan, the Middle Eastern Command 
would not be a NATO headquarters but would be closely 
linked to NATO. 

Britain was the initiator of the project because of the 
special role its presence in the Suez Canal played in safe- 
guarding its interests in the region. The project would al- 
low Britain to overcome the differences that had emerged 
with Egypt after the war. 'Ihe project would enable close 
partnership and cooperation with regional countries and 
thereby mitigate the resentment felt because of the pres- 
ence of British bases. Turkey’s participation was important 
from this point of view. With its army, thelargest and most 
powerful in the Middle East, Turkey would be undertak- 
ing an important task in the defense of the region. As a 
Middle Eastern and Muslim country, Turkey's presence 
in the Middle Eastern Command would also help in al- 
laying the impression that this was a purely Western proj- 
ect. When Turkey recognized Israel in 1949, sent a chargé 
d'affaires to Tel Aviv in January 1950, and signed its first 
trade agreement with Israel in July, however, its relations 
with the Arabs were seriously affecfed. Thus Turkey's pol- 
icyto establish close relations with Arab states and to draw 
them into Western defense scherhes against the USSR 
took a blow at the outset. 

On 15 October 1951 Turkey announced that it consid- 
ered the Middle Eastern Command to be useful, indeed 
essential, and that it was ready in principle to join it. The 
other important regional country was Egypt. The strate- 
gic Suez Canal was located on its territory. It also played 
host to the Arab League Headquarters and was highly in- 
fluential among the Arab states. "That is why a special ef- 
fort was being made to draw Egypt into the project. In this 
way, Britain also expected to forestall the difficulties that 
would arise from the British military presence in Egypt 
if Cairo did not extend the British-Egyptian agreement 
of 1936. On 13 October Britain, the U.S., France, and Tur- 
key had issued an invitation to Egypt to join the Middle 
Eastern Command. Egypt was told that it would have the 
same status as the founding members if it agreed to join. 
Furthermore, Britain would renounce the 1936 agreement 
and remove all of its military forces from Egypt except 
for the units that would be placed at the disposal of the 
Middle Eastern Command. Egypt rejected the invitation, 
however, announcing that it would ignore all proposals 
for cooperation as long as British troops remained on 





its soil. It went one step further and denounced the 1936 
agreement, 

Turkey's decision to participate in the Middle East 
Command drew a sharp reaction. The Egyptian press was 
full of denunciations, while the USSR delivered a note on 


_ 24 November, expressing its concern at Turkey's partici- 
- © pation in Western-inspired defense arrangements in the 


region. It was now clear that the Arabs were not ready to 
participate in Turkey's initiatives aimed at strengthening 


the Western position in the region. But Turkey contin- 

-ued to convey the message to the U.S., and others, that it 

> was the sole power capable of leading efforts to ni am 
. Western interests in the region. - 


Upon Egypt' rejection of their offer, Britain, the U.S., 
France, and Turkey felt the need to issue a statement on 


|. 3o November 1951, in which they underlined the neces- 


sity for the free world to ensure the defense ofthe Middle 
East. The four countries also declared that they had not 
given up the project for setting up a Middle Eastern Com- 
mand. Nevertheless, by that point it was clear to them that 
the project in its present form would not take off. 

In June 1952 Britain and the U.S. decided to change 
the Middle Eastern Command from a military command 
into a planning organization and renamed it the Middle 
Eastern Defense Organization. The two countries were 
agreed on the objective but had differences over the 
means, Britain, with Turkey's backing, held the view that 
the organization should be established first, with the ef- 
forts to recruit Arab states to follow. Britain wanted to 
work on the Arab states other than Egypt, and especially 
Irag and Jordan. Against this view, the U.S. held that the 
Arab states should be involved from the beginning and 
that Egypt should be given its justified place in the plan. 
Aware that regional projects without U.S. backing stood 
no chance of success, Britain undertook the negotiations 
with Egypt but failed to make progress. 

The U.S. was conscious of Britain’s waning influence 
in the region, a situation that was creating a gap in the 
defense of the Middle East. The Truman Administration 
was reluctant, however, to shoulder new military commit- 
ments. It was the Eisenhower Administration that eventu- 
ally took over from Britain the task of leading the efforts to 
ensure the defense of the Middle East, 


2. The Baghdad Pact 

When Eisenhower became president in 1953, the USS, felt 
the need to review its Middle Eastern policy. The new ad- 
ministration in Washington recognized that, in the new 
circumstances, neither. the Middle Eastern: Command 
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nor the Middle Eastern Defense Organization was up to 
the job. The analyses that were conducted led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions. (1) From the Arab perspective, the 
primary threat to the Arab world came not from the USSR 
but from Israel; therefore, Arab cooperation could not be 
obtained by dwelling only on the danger of communism. 

(2) The Arab states were extremely jealous of their newly 
won independence. ‘The Arabs would remain cool to any 
initiative that might remind them of the imperialist past of 
Britain and France. (3) After having obtained their politi- 
cal indep endence, the priority for the Arab countries was 
to initiate their economic development process. From 
this point of view, they were more likely to feel attracted 
to the policies of the USSR after Stalin’s death. (4) Egypt 
had a special place in the Arab world. It had assumed the 


leadership of Arab countries that were cool toward the ` 


West, notably Syria. Unless the disputes between Britain 
and Egypt, starting with the Suez Canal, were quickly 
sorted out, it would be impossible to cooperate with the 
Arab world. 

Having come to these conclusions, the new U.S, ad- 
ministration decided to take the initiative in the Middle 
East. Between 11 and 28 May 1953 secretary of state John 
Foster Dulles visited Egypt, Israel, Syria, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia,|Iran, India, Pakistan, Greece, Turkey, and Libya. 
Turkey[was initially not included among the countries to 
be visited, because it was considered to be safely in the 
Western camp. At Menderes's request, Dulles came to An- 
kara and held talks with Turkish leaders on 26-27 May. 
Turkey’s message was clear: the Arabs were unaware of 
the Soviet threat, so it would not be possible to cooperate 
with them in the defense of the Middle East. A new ap- 
proach was required. The cornerstone of Middle Eastern 
defense was Turkey, but Pakistan should also be involved 
in the endeavor, Dulles agreed that Turkey was funda- 
mental for Middle Eastern defense, but he added that the 
Arabs must not be totally ignored or alienated. 

After his Middle Eastern tour, Dulles gave a speech 
at the National Security Council on 1 July 1953 and enun- 
ciated the concept of the Northern Tier (see Box 4-8 
above). According to Dulles, the countries most keenly 


“ aware of the Soviet threat and those likely to be overrun 


in the event of a Soviet attack were in this Northern Tier: 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Syria. Consequently, the 
defense of the Middle East should be entrusted to these 
countries, because they felt directly threatened by the 
USSR, unlike the other Arab countries, living in fear of 
Israel, ‘The new defense system should not be imposed by 
the West but should be the result ofa regional initiative. 
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The new American policy in the Middle East gave 
Turkey its chance. With its economy deteriorating in 1954 
and its need for new loans growing, the DP government 
stressed its geographical location, its loyalty to the West, 
and its historical links with the region to prove its indis- 
pensability for the defense of the West. In the process that 
led to the Baghdad Pact, Turkey was ready to carry out the 
policies created in Washington. 

At this time, Turkey took on a leadership role in the 
defense arrangements for the Middle East. To play this 
role adequately, it should have used the advantage con- 
ferred by beinga country belonging to the region. Ankara's 
policies after 1954, however, estranged most of the Arab 
countries. The estrangement with Egypt started with a 
diplomatic crisis in January 1954. The Turkish ambassador 
in Cairo, Hulusi Fuat Tugay, was related to the Egyptian 
royal family through his wife. When the royal family’s 
properties were expropriated after the revolution, the am- 
bassador criticized Nasser and had a nasty exchange with 
him at a party. Shortly afterward, Ambassador Tugay was 
declared persona non grata and deprived of his diplomatic 
immunity. Although this situation was the consequence 
of his own improper behavior, the lifting of his diplomatic 
immunity even before he left the country was in breach 
of diplomatic etiquette and reflected Egypt's negative atti- 
tude toward Turkey. Ankara decided not to make a major 
issue of this incident, because, in early 1954, it was intent 
on recruiting the Arab states into the Middle Eastern 
defense arrangement. Although it was the first time that 
a Turkish ambassador had been declared persona non 
grata, the incident was downplayed in a joint statement 
issued with Egypt, in which the incident was described as 
regrettable, 

‘The strained relations with Egypt were really due to 
the struggle for political leadership, rather than a trifling 
diplomatic incident. Middle Eastern states were split into 
two camps. One camp consisted of pro-Western states led 
by Turkey. The other camp was made up of states under 
Egyptian leadership seeking to defend their political and 
economic independence against Western encroachment. 
Turkey and Egypt were involved in a leadership struggle 
that was to determine the political configuration of the 
Middle East. In this struggle, Turkey was in the vanguard 
of the effort to bring the Arab states within the Western 
defense structures. But Turkey went further and stood 
in the Western ranks in the UN even on the issue of AI- 
gerian independence throughout the years of struggle in 
that country from 1954 on. This earned it the sobriquet of 
“the representative of imperialism in the Middle Fast” In 


these circumstances, the chances of Turkey being able to 
persuade the Arab states to join the Western defense ar- 
rangements were minimal, 


Treaty of Friendly Cooperation 

between Turkey and Pakistan (2 April 1954) 

‘The first tangible evidence of a new defense arrangement 
appeared on 28 December 1953 when the U.S. and Paki- 
stan signed a technical and economic aid treaty. Pakistan 
had problems with India and perceived a threat from the 
Soviet Union. By signing the treaty, it came under the 
Western guarantee. On 18 February 1954 Turkey and Paki- 
stan issued a joint declaration of their intention to sign a 
defense treaty. 

‘Ihe first reaction came from Moscow. In notes sent 
to Turkey and Pakistan, the USSR declared that this 
treaty was the kernel of a larger grouping that would in- 
clude other countries in the Middle East. The treaty could 
not be regarded as a defensive pact because there was no 
threat in the region. This was a NATO maneuver that 
would endanger the Middle East and Southeastern Asia. 
‘The Soviet notes were followed by an Egyptian statement, 
which claimed that the treaty was a threat to the regional 
states, Iraq was noncommittal, while Iran declared that it 
would not join the treaty. 

Despite these negative reactions, Turkey and Paki- 
stan went ahead and signed the Treaty of Friendly Coop- 
eration on 2 April 1954. Also known as the Karachi Treaty, 
this compact was not of a military nature. The treaty pro- 
vided for the parties to exchange views on international 
questions of common interest and to cooperate to the full- 
est extent in the cultural, economic, and technical fields. 
There were also some general references to cooperation 
in the field of defense. Article 6 stated that the treaty was 
also open to other countries. This indicated that the aim 
was to organize cooperation in the field of defense among 
alarger group of countries. 

Soon after the Karachi Treaty, Prime Minister Mend- 
eres paid an official visit to the U.S. on 30 May. During this 
visit, he declared that "it is necessary for the Arab coun- 
tries to recognize the reality of Israel's existence” (Ayın 
Tarihi 247 [June 1954]: 96). This pronouncement on a 
matter of utmost sensitivity for the Arabs had an adverse 
impact on Turkish-Arab relations. It revealed that Turkey 
framed its Middle Eastern policies not from the point of 
view of the Middle East but according to the logic of the 
Cold War. Egypt and the other anti-Western Arab states 
would later refer to this frame of mind and use it against 
Turkey. 


Turkey-Iraq Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation (24 February 1 955) 
On 27 July 1954, shortly after Menderess Washington 
visit, Britain and Egypt signed a treaty under which Brit- 
ain would evacuate the Suez Canal zone, This revived 
hopes in Washington and Ankara that Arab states might 
participate in Middle East defense arrangements. Mend- 
eres made the first move toward repairing relations with 
_Egyptand conveyed to Cairo his wish to meet with Nasser. 
Egypt rebuffed this request. It was obvious that as long as 
> Menderes sought to establish a westward-leaning defense 
pact, he could not establish a dialogue with Nasser. 
After this failure in Egypt, Turkey concentrated its 
efforts.on Iraq. At that time, Iraq was a country under 
very strong British influence. Nuri Said Pasha, known 
as "Britain's man,” ruled the country. Conversations had 
been conducted with İrag for some time. In April 1954 
Irag signed a treaty with the U.S. and started receiving 
military aid. Iraq's noncommittal attitude toward the Ka- 
rachi Treaty and its declaration that “for the time being" 
it did not intend to accede to the treaty were due to Iraq's 
wish to avoid antagonizing the other Arab states. The 
Iraqis welcomed the British-Egyptian Treaty and were 
relieved by its terms. When Nuri Said Pasha formed the 
Iraqi government in September 1954, Iraq's convergence 
with the West gained pace. On 9 October Nuri Said Pasha 
called on Menderes on his way back from London and 
took up questions of common defense. On that occasion, 
he declared that "if the questions of the Suez Canal and 
Palestine are resolved in a manner satisfactory to Arab 
nations, all Arab states are convinced that cooperation is 
possible with the West” His statement indicated that Iraq 
could move forward with greater ease now that one of the 
questions, namely Suez, had been resolved. 
© Betweenóand12 January 1955 Menderes visited Bagh- 
dad, From the joint communiqué released after the visit, 
it was understood that a treaty with the following provi- 
sions would be concluded. (1) The treaty would provide 
for cooperation in the event of an attack from the region 
or from outside the region. It was obvious that the source 
of the attack from outside the region was the USSR. An 
attack from the region would be from Israel. This was in- 
serted to encourage other Arab states to join the treaty. 
(2) Stability would be sought in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and resolutions of the UN. In other words, there 
would be compliance with UN resolutions on Palestine 
upholding Arab rights. (3) Countries that had displayed 
their determination to contribute to the peaceful aims of 
the treaty or those with the means to make such a contri- 
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bution would be welcome to join. In this way, the criteria 
for eligibility to join the treaty were extended beyond the 
region, paving the way for the U.S. and Britain to join. 
Menderes’s visit to Iraq was a success. To bring other 
Arab countries into the treaty, Menderes visited Syria on 
14-15 January and Lebanon on 15-17 January. Both coun- 
tries remained under Egyptian influence, however, and 
refused to join. Like Egypt, Israel too was displeased with 
the Turkish-Iraqi joint communiqué, fearing that Ankara 
might review its policy toward Israel as Turkey came 


‘closer to the Arab states, 


Despite the negative reactions coming from the re- 
gion, Turkey and Iraq could count on the support of the 
U.S. and Britain, On 24 February 1955 they went ahead 


f and signed the Mutual Cooperation Treaty in Baghdad. 


Also known as the Baghdad Pact, the treaty con- 


d of eight articles. Article 1 describes the purpose 


of the pact. "Consistent with article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter, the High Contracting Parties will cooper- 
ate for their security and defense. Such measures as they 
agree to take to give effect to this cooperation may form 
the subject of special agreements with each other” This 
wording gave governments wide latitude in implement- 
ing the pact. The treaties allowing Britain to accede to the 
pact were concluded on the basis pf this article. When 
Iraq withdrew from the arrangement in 1958, the U.S. 
and the three regional members off[CENTO also signed 
their bilateral treaties on the basis offthis article. In article 
3, the parties undertake not to interfere in one another's 
internal affairs and to settle all disputes between them- 
selves through peaceful means. Article 4 reads: "Ihe High 
Contracting Parties declare that the dispositions of the 
present pact are not in contradiction with any of the in- 
ternational obligations contracted by either of them.” This 
article ensured that the pact is not interpreted in a man- 
ner that would affect Turkey's obligations under NATO 
or the Balkan Pact. The same applies to Iraq's obligations 
within the framework of the Arab League and the Arab 
‘Treaty of Mutual Defense and Economic Cooperation of 
1950. Article 5 states: “This pact shall be open for acces- 
sion to any member of the Arab League or any other State 
actively concerned with security and peace in this region 
and which is fully recognized by both of the High Con- 
tracting Parties.” The wording of the article allows all the 
Arab states to accede to the pact in addition to Pakistan, 


Tran, Britain, and the U.S., while excluding Israel. ‘Article : 

6 provides that, when at least four powers become parties ... 
to the pact, a Permanent Council at ministerial level will. E 
be set up to function within the framework ; 
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purposes. Article 7 stipulates that the pact will remain in 
force for five years and will be renewable for further five- 
year periods. 

Iraq was uneasy about possible negative reactions 
from the Arab states to its pact with Turkey and was anx- 
ious to reduce such reactions to a minimum. That is why 
a sentence was inserted in the joint communiqué released 
before the signing ceremony declaring that the UN's reso- 
lutions regarding the Middle East had been accepted. But 

Turkey was against such an insertion in the text of the 
pact, because Ankara wanted Britain and the U.S., which 
had strong links with Israel, in the Middle Eastern defense 
system. The question was settled in a manner that gave 
Irag satisfaction by means of an exchange of letters car- 
ried out when the pact was signed. In a letter addressed 
to Menderes, Nuri Said Pasha declared: "In connection 
with the pact we have signed today, I have the honor to 
inform your Excellency that we have agreed to work in 
close cooperation to implement the resolutions of the 
United Nations regarding Palestine.’ In his reply, Mend- 
eres informed Nuri Said Pasha that he concurred with the 
contents of his letter. It looked like Nuri Said Pasha had 
obtained Turkey's cooperation in the event of an Israeli at- 
tack. The Iraqi leader was thus preempting Arab criticism 
by demonstrating that Iraq had not forgotten the Palestin- 
ian cause and that it had even imposed certain obligations 
on Turkey in connection with this issue. Although these 
letters were annexed to the pact, the Menderes govern- 
ment did not submit them to the TGNA at the time of the 
pact’s ratification. Consequently, these letters imposed 
no legal obligation on Turkey but remained as mere ex- 
pressions of intent by the two governments (Soysal 1991, 
P. 492). 

The Baghdad Pact was badly received in Israel. In a 
statement issued on 26 February, the Israeli Foreign Min- 
istry drew attention to the absence in this pact ofthe usual 
phrase where the parties foreswear the use of force or the 
threat of force. The statement added that the exchange of 
letters following the signing of the pact was an unfriendly 
act directed against Israel. 

Britain acceded to the Baghdad Pact on 4 April 1955. 
On the same day, it signed a cooperation treaty with Iraq. 
‘This treaty ended the Britain-Iraq Alliance of 1930. Britain 
now undertook to help in training and equipping the Iraqi 
army and promised to assist in defending Iraq by force of 
arms in the event of an attack on Iraq and upon Baghdad's 
request. Britain's accession weakened the Baghdad Pact 
in the eyes of the Arabs. The new treaty signed with Iraq 
demonstrated that Britain maintained its influence and 
presence in Iraq and strengthened the impression that the 


pact was designed to protect the interests of the West in 
the Middle East. 

Pakistan, ever preoccupied with India, acceded to the 
pact on 23 July 1955 in order to obtain Western backing. 
After the U.S. overtbrew the government of Mosaddeg, 
the shah moved closer to the West, and on 3 November 
1955 İran acceded to the Baghdad Pact. With the member- 
ship now reaching five states, the Permanent Council of 
the Baghdad Pact held its first meeting in Baghdad. The 
U.S. sent an observer delegation to that meeting and an- 
nounced that it would maintain permanent military and 


political contact with the council. Washington stopped 


short of formally acceding to the pact, however, for the 
following reasons. (1) It did not want to disturb its re- 
lations with leading countries of the Arab League like 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia. (2) It did not want to provoke 
the USSR by giving the impression that a pact under U.S. 
leadership had been formed in the Middle Fast. (3) It was 
wary of raising Israeli concern by joining a grouping that 
had excluded Israel and had been badly received by Tel 
Aviv. (4) Accession would require U.S. Senate approval. 
In this process, Washington's Middle Eastern policy 
would be the subject of a debate and the issue might turn 
into a domestic policy question that could be used against 
the administration, something that Eisenhower wanted to 
avoid (OTDP, p. 267). 

After the signing of the Baghdad Pact, Turkey made 
one more attempt to get other Arab states to join but 
failed again. At this time, Egypt and Syria decided to en- 
terinto a new political, economic, and military agreement 
that would exclude Iraq and replace the Arab League's 
defense pact. On 6 March Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia 
announced their intention to enter into an agreement to 
strengthen the Arab world's military, political, and eco- 
nomic structure and to stay away from the Baghdad Pact. 
Egypt's attitude came as no surprise to Turkey, but the 
same could not be said about Syria, which had remained 
noncommittal on the issue all along. Turkey's reaction to 
Syria's negative stance was sharp. On 7 March 1955 Syria 
received the following warning message from Turkey: 
“We expect that Syrias common position with Egypt is 
not final. Because ifit is, Turkey will be forced to conclude 
that Syria has adopted a position hostile to Turkey under 
Egyptian pressure and will feel compelled to revise its 
present policy toward Syria... If Syria adopts an antago- 
nistic position, Turkey cannot remain indifferent to this 
situation." Syria replied that the contemplated pact with 
Egypt would not be against the Baghdad Pact and added 
that Damascus could not join a pact that appeared to be 
pro-Israel. 


When Turkish-Syrian relations became strained, 
Washington reminded Ankara that its tough position 
could only alienate the Arabs from the Baghdad Pact. This 

_ helped soften Ankara’s subsequent diplomatic moves. The 

© fitst overture was made to Jordan. In view of Jordan's close 

, links with Iraq, it was considered that its likelihood ofjoin- 

ing the Baghdad Pact was high. For this reason president 

Celal Bayar visited Amman on 3 and 4 November 1955. 

Turkey knew that the Israeli threat was paramount for Jor- 

. ‘dan, so it gave firm assurances that Turkey would stand 

.: by Jordan on the question of Palestine if Jordan joined 

“the Baghdad Pact. A chatige of government took place in 

Amman, however, after Bayar's visit. With the coming to 

- power ofa group that was pro-Nasser, it became clear that 
E Jordan would not join the Baghdad Pact. 

l There were a number of reasons why no Arab coun- 


try other than Iraq joined the Baghdad Pact, including `` 


Nasser's influence and the Israeli threat, which were of 
immediate importance to the Arab states. Furthermore, 
there was the conviction that the Baghdad Pact would 
help perpetuate Britain's regional presence. America’s role 
must also not be forgotten. While Ankara was pursuing 
its diplomatic efforts aimed at reducing Egypts influ- 
ence among the Arab states, the U.S, in cooperation with 
Britain and the World Bank, offered to finance the Aswan 
Dam on 10 November 1955. This move was designed to 
prevent Egypt from moving close to Moscow. While the 
U.S. supported the Baghdad Pact, the offer of economic 
aid to Egypt also demonstrated to the radical Arab coun- 
tries that not joining the Baghdad Pact need not affect re- 
lations with Washington. 

‘The Baghdad Pact was designed to plug the gap be- 
tween NATO and SEATO, but politically it can be quali- 
fied as a failure for a number of reasons: 


1. The Baghdad Pact failed to live up to the expecta- 


tion that it would facilitate the defense of the West and 
the Middle Fast, First, it never produced a credible de- 
fense force. Turkey was already a NATO member, and its 
armed forces were allocated to NATO. Ankara was not in 
a position to contribute anything more to the defense of 
the West within the framework of the Baghdad Pact. The 
military forces of Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan were negligible. 
"The chief reason for their participation in the pact was to 
secure U.S, aid rather than to ward off the Soviet threat. 
For Iraq, the principal threat was Israel; and for Pakistan, 
it was India. 

2. The Baghdad Pact failed to produce cooperation 
against communism among the Arabs. It only helped to 
draw them into antagonistic camps. Egypt, Syria, and 
Saudi Arabia opposed the pact, while Jordan and Lebanon 
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preferred to maintain their distance. Iraq was condemned 
to isolation as the pact’s sole Arab member. 

3. Israel saw the pact as directed against it, fearing 
that, if the Arab states joined the organization, it would. 
add to their strength and allow them to pursue tough anti- 
Israeli policies. 

4. As the Arab states felt powerless against the West, 
they displayed a readiness to enter into cooperation with 
the USSR, which reiterated on every occasion that it 
would respect their independence and provide them with 
economic assistance. At the same time, the USSR had no 
history of imperial domination in the region. Although 
the Baghdad Pact was designed to stem communism, it 
ended up by facilitating the USSR’s entry into the area 


(OTDP, p.269). E 


"Ihe Baghdad Pact also failed to pecie positive re- 
sults for Turkey. | © 

1. It did not help the Middle Eastern countries, and 
paiticulariy the Arabs, to move closer to the West. 
© 2.Notonly did Turkey fail to play a leadership role in 
the Middle East, but it was also accused of pursuing im- 
perialistic policies in the region, reminiscent of the Otto- 
man Empire. Its relations with the Arab countries became 
strained, especially with Egypt and Syria. 

3. Ankara was estranged from the nonaligned coun- 
tries. 

4. Turkey's relations with Israel suffered because of 
the Israeli perception of the Baghdad Pact as anti-Israel. 

5. Turkey failed to receive the expected support even 
inthe West. There was a substantial drop in U.S. economic 
aid to Turkey in 1955 and thereafter. 

It took until 1960 for Turkey to assess the negative 
picture properly. The DP government was guided by the 
objectives of "protecting the Middle East against commu- 
nism" and "defending Western interests" when it signed 
the Baghdad Pact. It remained attached to these objec- 
tives until its overthrow in 1960 and remained loyal to the 
Western alliance in all ofthe Middle Eastern crises. 


C. The Middle Eastern Crises 

and Turkey (1956-1960) 
Starting in 1956, the Middle East went through a succes- 
sion of crises and became one of the theaters of the Cold 
War. Turkey's policies during these crises helped acceler- 
ate its isolation. 


1. The 1956 Suez Crisis 

After 1055 Egypt continued its drift toward the Eastern 
Bloc. In September 1955 Cairo signed an agreement with `. 
Czechoslovakia for the purchase of arms; in May 1956 it. 
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established diplomatic relations with the Peoples Re- 
public of China; and Nasser announced that he would be 
visiting Moscow in August. In reaction to this, on 15 July 
1956 the U.S. withdrew its offer to help finance the Aswan 
Dam. Britain and the World Bank soon followed suit. 
Egypt reacted sharply and on 26 July announced that it 
had nationalized the Suez Canal. Three days later, Britain, 
the U.S., and France decided to convene a conference in 
London, to be held on 16 August. The signatories of the 
Convention of Constantinople of 1888 regulating passage 
through the canal were invited to attend, along with the 
principal users of the canal. 

When the Suez crisis erupted, Nasser saw a similar- 
ity between the Suez Canal and the Turkish Straits and 
asked Turkey to act as mediator in the dispute. But An- 
kara looked upon the question as a political rather than 
a legal issue. Ankara accepted the invitation to attend the 
London conference for the following reasons: (a) it was a 
party to the 1888 Convention; (b) Britain was a member 
of the Baghdad Pact; and (c) the British-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1954 provided that, in the event of an attack on Turkey, 
Britain would have the right to use the canal. Egypt's take- 
over of the operation of the canal would pose difficulties 
for Britain in its use of the canal. 

‘The conference met on 16 August, with the partici- 
pation of twenty-two states. The deliberations were con- 
ducted on the basis of a plan submitted by U.S. secretary 
of state John Foster Dulles. According to this plan, the 
canal would be operated by an international organization 
that would be attached to the UN and established through 
an international treaty. Egypt would participate in the or- 
ganization, which would be dominated by no single coun- 
try. Ihe canal would be operated according to the 1888 
Convention and would remain open to all states without 
restrictions or limitations. The canal was to provide a rea- 
sonable and just income to the Egyptian government, and 
the Suez Canal Company was to receive a fair compensa- 
tion, Disputes arising over these two issues would be re- 
ferred to tribunals to be set up by the International Court 
of Justice. 

D. T. Shepilov, the minister of foreign affairs of the 
USSR, was against the Dulles Plan because it had a “colo- 
nialist taint” (Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1955-1956, 
PP. 15049-55, quoted in Kürkçüoğlu, p. 83). Shepilov pro- 
posed a wider conference in which all users of the canal 
would be represented. He held that the nationalization 
of the canal was consistent with Egypt's sovereign rights 
and that no state had a right to interfere with these rights. 
Finally, Shepilov argued that the question of navigation 
through the canal concerned all nations. l 


Turkey sided with the West at the conference. It de- 
clared that Egypt's sovereign rights should not be chal- 
lenged and added that the Dulles Plan did not violate 
these rights. Turkey stated that, given the unique charac- 
ter of the canal, transit navigation must be ensured by an 
impartial international authority. By stressing the unique 
features of the canal, Ankara wanted to make sure that 
no analogy with the Turkish Straits was drawn and thus 
to avoid possible charges of inconsistency. Nevertheless, 
Turkey was also among the countries that proposed revi- 
sionsin the Dulles Plan. Together with Pakistan, Iran, and 
Ethiopia, Turkey suggested that the principle of respect 
for Egyptian sovereignty be included as a separate article. 
With this amendment, the plan was approved by a major- 
ity of participants. 

At the London Conference, a committee of five was 
formed to persuade the Egyptian government to accept 
the Dulles Plan. The talks took place from 3 to 9 Septem- 
ber, but no progress was made. Nasser insisted that there 
was no way for Egypt to allow the Suez Canal to come 
under international supervision or to dilute Egyptian sov- 
ereignty over the canal. If these two points were granted, 
Egypt would make sure that all countries could freely use 
the canal. 

When the Cairo talks ended in failure, the eighteen 
countries approving the Dulles Plan met for a second time 
in London on 19-21 September 1956. At the end of the 
Second London Conference, a joint communiqué was ad- 
opted, reiterating the decisions of the first conference. A 
Suez Canal Users’ Association was formed, charged with 
the responsibility of working with the Egyptian govern- 
ment to seek a solution to the Suez question. At the sec- 
ond conference, Turkey continued to support the West- 
ern positions and was among the first countries to join the 
Suez Canal Users’ Association. z 

After the Second London Conference, Britain and 
France took the issue to the UN on 23 September. When 
the UN Security Council failed to come up with a solu- 
tion, Britain and France resorted to force. Even while 
the negotiations over Suez were proceeding, Britain and 
France started drawing up secret military plans with Is- 
rael. The U.S. was against any military action in the Middle 
East that might bring the regional countries closer to the 
USSR, so Britain and France were careful not to appear as 
the aggressors. They would use an Israeli attack on Egypt 
as a pretext for stepping in. When Israel attacked Egypt, 
British and French forces would intervene in the Canal 
Zone to separate the combatants and end the fighting. 

Hostilities began on 29 October 1956 with Israel's at- 
tack on Egypt. ‘The next day, Britain and France delivered 


an ultimatum to both sides, giving them twelve hours to 
end the fighting and to remove their respective forces be- 
hind lines ten miles on either side of the canal. Israel ac- 
cepted the ultimatum, but Egypt turned it down, where- 
upon British and French forces based in Cyprus attacked 
Egypt. 

The Anglo-French attack on Egypt met with the gen- 
eral disapproval of the international community. Both 
the U.S. and the USSR accused the Britain and France of 
aggression. In the face of international censure, Britain 
and France announced their decision to withdraw from 
Egypt on 3 December. Israel evacuated the Sinai Penin- 


“sula. This completed the process of nationalization of the | 


Suez Canal. l 

“Turkey adopted a strange position in the face of these 
developments. Although it considered the Anglo-French 
attack to be a breach of international law, it accused Egypt 
of being responsible for these events. Ankara declared 
that the events had been to the advantage of the USSR 
and reiterated that it had been demonstrated that the 
security of the Middle Eastern nations would best be in- 
sured through participation in the Baghdad Pact. 

When war broke out in the Middle East, the prime 
ministers of the Baghdad Pact member states met in 
Tehran without the participation of Britain. Iraq had re- 
quested that Britain refrain from attending Baghdad Pact 
meetings until the evacuation of Egypt was completed. In 
the joint communiqué adopted at the end of the meeting, 
the Israeli attack was condemned, Britain and France were 
asked to withdraw their troops, and an appeal was made 
to respect Egypt's independence, territorial integrity, and 
sovereignty. The communiqué expressed appreciation 
to the U.S. for promptly taking action at the UN. It was 
also announced that the UN's 1947 partition plan could 


serve as a basis for talks to settle the question of Palestine. 


Clearly, the text of the communiqué was carefully drafted 
to avoid upsetting the West. Neither Britain nor France 
was condemned, while the U.S. was praised for its con- 
duct, The Arabs were far from satisfied by the language of 
the communiqué, because it characterized the 1947 UN 
partition plan, which had been rejected by the Arab states, 
as an appropriate basis for negotiations. On 10 November 


1956 Menderes met with the British ambassador to inform ` 


him that Britain's not being invited to the Tehran meet- 
ing was due to temporary difficulties; he reassured the 
ambassador that no hostile stand had been tâken against a 
Western ally. For Turkey, relations with the West were of 
paramount importance under all circumstances. 
Although Turkey displayed a lenient attitude toward 
Britain and France, it had severe criticism for Israel. Tur- 
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key declared that the Israeli attack had created a serious 
danger in the Middle East. Moreover, by diverting the 
world's attention to the Middle East, it had allowed the 
events in Hungary to go unnoticed: this was a betrayal 
of the free world's cause. Sensitive to Arab and domestic 
public opinion, Turkey also recalled its envoy from Israel. 
Diplomatic relations between the two countries were not 
severed but were reduced to chargé d'affaires level. But this 


- was a cosmetic affair, designed to appease public opinion. 


The recalled Turkish minister informed the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry that this action was not directed against Israel 
but was designed to strengthen the Baghdad Pact. Turkey 
had no intention of damaging its friendly relations and its 


. trade links with Israel. 


a Turkish policy during the Suez Canal crisis dealt a 


“new blow to Turkey's prestige among the Arab nations. 


Arab circles welcomed the withdrawal of the Turkish min- 
ister from Tel Aviv, but this limited gesture was far from 
satisfying the Arabs. In a situation where even the U.S. 
acted with the USSR in condemning Britain and France, 
Turkey's unusual consideration for these countries in its 
pronouncements demonstrated that Turkey was, as usual, 
looking at all situations from the perspective of the East- 
West struggle. 


2. The Syrian Crisis of 1957 
The outcome of the Suez crisis was that it ended the in- 
fluence of Britain and France in the Middle East for 
good. The USSR quickly filled the vacuum with its anti- 
imperialistic rhetoric. This disturbing situation led the 
members of the Baghdad Pact to call on Washington to 
join the pact. Bearing in mind its relations with both Is- 
rael and the Arab countries that were not members of the 
pact, the U.S. did not accede to this request. It proclaimed 
the Eisenhower Doctrine on 5 January 1957, however, to 
demonstrate that it would be more active in the region. At 
the Karachi meeting of the Baghdad Pact held on 3-6 June 
1957, it also formally joined the pact's military committee. 

In the aftermath of the Suez crisis, the U.S. came 
closer to the member states of the Baghdad Pact, while 
the USSR came closer to the Arab countries struggling 
against Western influence in the region, notably Egypt 
and Syria. On 6 August 1957 Syria and the USSR signed 
an economic and technical aid agreement. On 13 August 
Syria ordered the deportation of three U.S. diplomats on 
the grounds that they were plotting to overthrow the re- 
gime in Damascus. The U.S. reacted sharply and declared 
the Syrian ambassador in Washington persona non grata. 
On 17 August Syria initiated a major purge in its army: the 
chief of the general staff, Gen. T. Nizameddin, was retire 
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and replaced by Col. Afif Bizri, an officer with Communist 
leanings. 

Alarmed by the Syrian events, King Faisal of Iraq and 

King Hussein of Jordan came to Ankara. On 24 August 
the two kings, the Turkish president and prime minister, 
and the American official L. W. Henderson held a meet- 
ing. The subject of their deliberations was the events in 
Syria. Cairo issued a statement identifying Henderson 
as an expert in staging coups d'état and alleged that, hav- 
ing failed to overthrow the Syrian regime from within, 
the U.S. was now instigating the neighbors to act against 
Damascus. 
,  Menderes conveyed his opinion to U.S. ambassador 
Fletcher Warren that Syria had become a Soviet satel- 
lite and added that they were awaiting a decision to take 
appropriate action. Turkish military spokesmen voiced 
Turkey's apprehension over the Soviet danger coming not 
just from the north but also from a possible second front 
in the south and claimed that Syria was creating the right 
conditions for such an attack with the huge stocks of So- 
viet munitions accumulating there. 

The U.S. declared in September 1957 that it would be 
delivering arms to Syria's neighbors and would not toler- 
ate an attack by Syria against any of them. Washington 
also sent messages to the governments of Turkey, Iraq, 
Jordan, and Lebanon, however, informing them that it 
did not intend to intervene militarily against Syria. It also 
warned Ankara not to take unilateral action against Syria. 

The Menderes government realized that the U.S. and 
friendly Arab governments had no intention to intervene 
militarily against Syria, so it chose an intermediate form 
of action by concentrating troops on the Syrian frontier. 
According to U.S. sources, by 27 September Turkey had 
deployed a mobile force of 33,000 men, consisting of two 
infantry divisions and one armored division. By 10 Octo- 
ber a further armored brigade had been moved close to 
the Syrian frontier, bringing the force up to 37,000 men 
(Sever, p. 191). 

‘The first reaction to Turkey's concentration of forces 
on its Syrian border came from the USSR. On 10 Sep- 
tember Prime Minister Bulganin sent Menderes a letter 
in which he voiced his concern over the concentration of 
forces on the Syrian border. He also warned that Turkey 
would be dragged into a catastrophic situation if it came 
under the influence of outsiders who had no interest in the 
preservation of peace in the Middle East. Bulganin added 
that it would be wrong to expect that a war caused by ag- 
gression could be confined to a local theater. In his reply, 
Menderes rejected the Soviet allegations and expressed 
his astonishment that the USSR would act on behalf of 
Syria in a situation where Syria had lodged no complaint. 


Roughly a month after Bulganins letter, Syria deliv- 
ered a note to Turkey on 8 October. It accused Turkey of 
creating border incidents, violating Syrian airspace, and 
concentrating troops on the border. In its reply, Turkey 
stated that its military dispositions were related to its se- 
curity and were a direct reaction to the present tension 
in the Middle East and that Syria's assessments of Turk- 
ish actions were an inadmissible interference in Turkey's 
sphere of sovereignty. 

At this stage, the U.S. administration made state- 
ments supporting Turkey and declared that the real threat 
to peace came from Syria, with the backing of the USSR. 
The USSR blamed Turkey and the U.S. for pursuing ag- 
gressive policies in the Middle East. While two Soviet 
warships called in the Syrian port of Latakia, the U.S. óth 
Fleet visited the port of İzmir. 

When the crisis took on an international dimension, 
Saudi Arabia issued an official statement on 21 October 
1957. It was announced that King Saud had offered to act 
as mediator and that both countries had accepted the 
mediation. Ankara confirmed this on the same day. Syria 
accepted the mediation at first but subsequently changed 
its mind. Egypt did not relish Saudi Arabia’s rising pres- 
tige among the Arabs and was well aware of that country's 
influence over Syria. Cairo accused King Saud of act- 
ing like an American agent and claimed that the media- 
tion offer had been made at the request of the U.S. State 
Department. 

After rejecting the Saudi offer, Syria called on the UN 
to take up the question. In discussion of the question at 
the General Assembly on 22 October, recriminations 
came from both sides. When the time came to consider a 
number of draft resolutions that had been offered, the In- 
donesian representative proposed that none ofthe resolu- 
tions be put to a vote. Instead, he suggested that the ques- 
tion should be settled by the parties through negotiations. 
The majority, including Turkey and Syria, accepted this 
proposal, and on 3o October the question was dropped 
from the General Assembly's agenda. 

Atthis point, the USSR had softened its position vis- 
à-vis Turkey. On 29 October Khrushchev, Bulganin, and 
A. I. Mikoyan attended the National Day reception at the 
Turkish Embassy in Moscow. The following month Bul- 
ganin sent a politely worded letter to Menderes. 

When Syria and Egypt decided to merge into the 
United Arab Republic (UAR) on 1 February 1958, a more 
businesslike relationship was established between Tur- 
key and Syria. Turkey found a Syria united with another 
country less threatening to its security than a Syria drift- 
ing ever closer toward Moscow, Ankara recognized the 
UAR on 11 March 1958. Turkey also supported the federa- 








tion that Iraq and Jordan decided to set up on 14 February 
1958 to serve as a counterweight to Nasser, however. 

The reason for Turkey's decision to escalate the ten- 
sion with Syria into a full-blown international crisis can- 
not be explained in terms of the Cold War and the security 
concerns it engendered in the Middle East region. ‘This 


- was a totally artificial crisis, and the USSR made a stren- 


uous effort to defuse it. The explanation lay in Turkey's 


domestic politics. Turkey was scheduled to hold a general - 


election in 1957. The DP government was moving toward 


© a critical election faced with serious economic problems 
“and shaken by violent arguments over democracy and 


its implementation. By bringing about the Syrian crisis, 
it drew the public’s attention away from economic woes 


to foreign policy. It also helped remind the Americans, 
who had been reducing their economic aid since 1955, of © 
the deteriorating situation in the Middle East and the im- 


portance of the role played by Turkey in the region. The 
Syrian crisis caused Turkey’s relations with the other Arab 
countries to deteriorate further. 


3, The 1958 Iraqi Coup and 

the Establishment of CENTO 
With the beginning of the Cold War, Iraq pursued a policy 
that diverged from the other Arab states and became the 
sole Arab member of the Baghdad Pact. The coup that oc- 
curred on 14 July 1958 under the leadership of Gen. Ab- 
dulkarim Kassem not only toppled the monarchy in Iraq 
but also led to important changes in the whole Middle 
East. The coup took place on the day when the Baghdad 
Pact was to hold a high-level meeting in Istanbul. The 
leaders of the Baghdad Pact members were shocked to 
learn that King Faisal, the regent Prince Abdulilah, and 
prime minister Nuri Said, whom they expected to see in 
istanbul, had been murdered in Baghdad. At the Istanbul 
meeting held on 14-17 July, the events in Iraq were con- 
sidered. ‘The joint communiqué issued at the end of the 
meetings condemned the coup and described it as result- 
ing from subversive activities directed from outside Iraq. 
The international community was curious to know if the 
member states would intervene in Iraq. The Baghdad Pact 
governments sent a message to the U.S. declaring that 
Nasser and the Communists instigated the coup and that 
Washington's reaction would be of vital importance. Their 
message concluded by calling on the U.S. to apply the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and intervene in Iraq. 

Turkey's reaction to the coup was even tougher. In 
a press briefing held on 17 July, minister of foreign affairs 
E.R. Zorlu declared that Turkey did not recognize any 
new Iraqi government. The head of the Iraq-Jordan Fed- 
eration was King Hussein and the only legitimate gov- 
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ernment was the government under his leadership. As a 
matter of fact, the federation to which Zorlu alluded had 
ceased to exist. Baghdad radio was appealing to the Jor- 
danians to rise up against the rule of King Hussein. On 
2 August King Hussein announced that the Arab federal 
union between Iraq and Jordan was at an end. 

The Turkish government was highly disturbed by the 
events in Iraq and was seriously contemplating a military 


intervention. Zorlu's proposal to this end received the ` 


approval of Bayar and Menderes. 'Ihe U.S. and Britain, 


however, warned Turkey against any hasty action on the 


grounds that an intervention would help bring the Iraqis 


solidly behind the new regime, drive the Iraqi government 
-closer to Egypt and the USSR, and perhaps even lead to a 
Soviet intervention. 


S "Ihe mild policies of the U.S. and other Western states 


JL vis-à-vis the new administration in Iraq persuaded Turkey 
© to moderate its stand. On 31 July 1958 Ankara recognized 


the new regime in Baghdad. 

. The most significant international consequence of 
the Iragi coup was the transformation of the Baghdad Pact 
into the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO). In its 
concern to prevent a possible intervention, the new Iraqi 
regime was careful not to strain its relations with Western 
states and decided to stay in the Baghdad Pact, although 
it remained passive as a member. For Baghdad, this was 
the organization that had alienated it from the rest of the 
Arab states, 

On 28-29 July all the foreign ministers of the coun- 
tries of the Baghdad Pact except Iraq, plus the U.S., met 
in London to reassess the situation in the Middle East. 
The communiqué issued after the meeting stated that the 
situation in the Middle East made the Baghdad Pact more 
essential than ever and asked the U.S. to join the pact. Al- 
though the U.S. turned down the call to join the pact once 
again, it did reinforce its bilateral ties with its members. 
‘The bilateral agreement signed by Turkey with the U.S. on 
s March 1959 was based on this London communiqué. 

On 23 October 1958 the Council of the Baghdad Pact 
announced that the headquarters of the organization 
would temporarily be transferred to Ankara because of 
the current situation and in order to secure the continu- 
ation of the activities of the pact. Iraq failed to participate 
in the Karachi meeting held on 26 January 1959 and an- 
nounced its withdrawal from the pact on 24. March 1959. 
In his speech delivered on that o occasion, General Kassem 
declared that “memb ership i ina military and aggressive 
pactis incompatible with Iraq's neutrality” (Keesing’s Con- 
temporary Archives, 1959-1960, P.16749, quoted in Kürkçü- 
oğlu, p. 129). The pacte s last link with the Arab world had 


thus been s éveted. ^ 
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On 21 August 1959 it was announced that the name of 
the Baghdad Pact had been changed to CENTO and that 
its headquarters would henceforth be in Ankara. The first 
meeting of the CENTO Council was held in Washington 
on 7-9 October 1959 under the presidency of U.S. secre- 
tary of state Christian Herter. After the meeting, it was 
announced that the organization had been renamed the 
Central Treaty Organization because it was located be- 
tween NATO and SEATO. CENTO became a part of the 
Western defense system in the Middle East and continued 
to function until the Iranian revolution in 1979. 


4. Turkey and the Events of 

' 1958 in Lebanon and Jordan 

In 1958 nationalist movements influenced by Nasser be- 
gan to appear not just in Iraq but throughout the Middle 
East. They were opposed to the existing order and gov- 
ernments in power. Nasser instigated nationalist stirrings 
against the established order not just in Iraq but through- 
out the Middle East. In Lebanon, there was fierce oppo- 
sition to the pro-Western policies of the Maronite leader 
Camille Chamoun. Chamouns term of office would ex- 
pire in 1958, and according to the Constitution he could 
not be reelected. When he attempted to change the Con- 
stitution, the prolNasser nationalists took up arms; vio- 
lence broke out. 

As Lebanon [was drawn into turmoil, Chamoun be- 
came alarmed by the 14 July coup in Iraq and called on 
the U.S. to back him. On 1s July U.S. marines landed on 
the tourist beaches of Beirut, ostensibly to protect the in- 
terests of Americans in Lebanon and to preserve the in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of a country of vital 
importance for U.S. interests and world peace. Thus the 
Eisenhower Doctrine was being implemented for the first 
time to help the Lebanese government. 

Turkey expressed its satisfaction over the U.S. action 
in Lebanon, both in its collective statements with other 
Baghdad Pact members and in its own official pronounce- 
ments. It also allowed the U.S. to use the air base at İncirlik. 
As a precaution against emergencies, about five thousand 
American soldiers were sent there during the U.S. landing 
in Lebanon. But Turkey did more than allowing the use 
of İncirlik. Minister Zorlu informed the U.S. ambassador 
that the Turkish government was ready to support U.S. 
actions by placing its airforce in a state of alert. The U.S. 
informed Turkey, however, that this was not a NATO op- 
eration and that the Turkish Air Force, already allocated 
to NATO, would not be required. 

In the TGNA, the opposition rebuked the govern- 
ment for its policies in connection with the Lebanese 
events. İn his reply to the opposition, Zorlu admitted 


that the İncirlik base had been used for purposes outside 
Turkey s NATO commitments. He claimed that this had 
been done to support a friendly small country and dis- 
missed the criticism as misguided. 

The use of the Íncirlik base also drew criticism from 
the USSR and the UAR. But the Turkish government was 
intent on demonstrating to the U.S. and the West that 
Turkey was a dependable ally at a time when the Turkish 
economy was in very great difficulty. 

The Iraqi coup affected Jordan even more than Leba- 
non. Áccording to the Constitution of the Arab federal 
union, all powers and responsibilities were transferred 
to Jordan's King Hussein when the king of Iraq, who also 
happened to be the head of the union, was overthrown. 
King Hussein feared that the events in Iraq would spread 
to Jordan. After the Lebanese intervention, he asked the 
U.S. and Britain on 16 July to help Jordan. Britain heeded 
this request, and some British units based in Cyprus were 
flown to Jordan. The U.S. provided support for this op- 
eration. Having secured Western support, Jordan went to 
the UN and accused the UAR of interfering in its internal 
affairs. On 20 July Jordan severed its diplomatic ties with 
that country. 

Turkey sided with the West once again during the in- 
tervention in Jordan. Ankara described the British inter- 
vention as "defense of Jordan's independence against sub- 
versive activities with foreign roots" (Kürkçüoğlu, p. 135). 

The Cold War was at its height in the 1950s, and 
Turkey's national policy then was to look at all events from 
a NATO perspective. It was this policy that led Turkey to 
be in the forefront in the establishment of the Baghdad 
Pact. Turkey was slow to grasp the Arab countries' deep 
desire to pursue nationalist and independent policies. 
Such policies were invariably assessed as attempts by the 
Soviet Union to implant its influence in the Middle East. 
Furthermore, in its eagerness to maintain good relations 
with the West and demonstrate its dependability as an 
ally, Turkey adopted policies that were against indepen- 
dence movements in the region. The Turkish War of Lib- 
eration waged against imperialism had made a profound 
impression on the Third World. Against this background, 
the Menderes government's policy of supporting France 
in the Algerian struggle for independence, which started 
in 1954, came as a rude shock to the countries of the re- 
gion and adversely affected Turkey's relations with them. 

Despite the profound sympathy ofthe Turkish public 
for the Algerian struggle, Turkey voted against the Afro- 
Asian motion to place the issue on the UN's agenda in 
1955. In 1957 and 1958 Turkey abstained on the Afro-Asian 
resolution on self-determination for Algeria. At that time, 
Greece was consistently voting with the Afro-Asian bloc. 


This should explain why Turkey was so isolated when the 
question of Cyprus came up for discussion at the United 
Nations in the 1960s. In the 1960s Turkey reviewed its 
Middle Eastern policies and sought to bring about a rap- 
prochement with the Arab countries. But it was not so 
easy to live down the image that it had acquired as “the 
representative of imperialism in the Middle Fast.” 
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ll. THE QUESTION OF PALESTINE 

“A. The Background of the Question 

The thorny question of Palestine, which erupted after 
World War II, has its roots in the policies of the Western 
states, which were bent on dismembering the Ottoman 
state during World War I. 

On 16 May 1916 Britain and France signed the secret 
Sykes-Picot Agreement (see Box1-23 in Section 1) regard- 
ing the allotment of Ottoman territories in the Middle 
East. According to this agreement, France would be allo- 
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cated the entire Syrian coastline, starting in Acre and go- 
ing north to include Beirut. In addition, France was to get 
Adana and Mersin. Britain would get the region between 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers from Basra to Baghdad. 
‘There was no provision in the agreement about the dispo- 
sition of Palestine. 

After World War I, Britain engaged in intensive activi- 
ties to ensure that Palestine came under its control. At that 
point, Britain's regional policies were heavily influenced 
by Lord Rothschild, who was president of the Federation 
of Zionist Associations of Britain. The declaration signed 
by the foreign secretary, Lord Arthur Balfour, on 2 No- 
vember 1917 was drafted by Lord Rothschild. This declara- 
tion had a determining influence in the unfolding of the 
question of Palestine. 

“The Balfour Declaration contained the following pas- 


sage: "His Majesty's government approves the establish- 


ment in Palestine of a national homeland for the Jewish 
people, and shall make every effort to make this possible." 
Although the declaration also made clear that the civil and 
religious rights of the non-Jewish communities already 
living in Palestine would be fully protected, the political 
rights of Jews would have priority. 

An effort was made at the San Remo Conference, 
held in April 1920, to settle the fate of Palestine. At this 
conference, Britain and France revised the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement and reapportioned the Ottoman Empire's 
Middle Eastern territories. They agreed that France would 
be given a mandate over Syria and Lebanon, while Brit- 
ain would get a mandate over Palestine, Jordan (‘Trans- 
Jordan), and Iraq. 

Under Britain's mandate administration, Jewish im- 
migration to Palestine increased rapidly. From 1920 to 
1922 twenty-five thousand Jews moved into the territory, 
This situation inevitably led to disputes and tensions, es- 
pecially in urban centers like Jerusalem and Jaffa. There 
were a great number of Jewish organizations in Palestine 
whose activities exacerbated the tension, 

On 3 June 1922 Britain sent the World Zionist Orga- 
nization an explanatory note, stating that it was not the 
intention of the Balfour Declaration to establish a Jew- 
ish Palestine but only a national homeland for the Jews. 
Furthermore, Britain was not prepared to share its sov- 
ereignty in the territory with any of the Jewish organiza- 
tions operating there. Britain made clear that all those liv- 
ing in Palestine were Palestinian subjects. The Jews living 
there could only be described as a community within the 
larger Palestinian population. The Council of the League 
of Nations adopted a resolution on Palestine on 24 July 


1922, which confirmed Britain's understanding of the © 


situation. 
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Despite Britain's efforts to bring clarity to the Balfour 
Declaration's imprecise language and minimize misinter- 
pretations and abuses, it could not prevent the erosion of 
its position in the region and a weakening of its influence. 
During the interwar years, there was a continuing struggle 
between the Jews, who were intent on turning a national 
homeland in Palestine into a Jewish state, and the Arabs, 
who wanted to foil this ambition. 

On three occasions in 1920, 1921, and 1924, Arab and 
Jewish rivalries in Palestine degenerated into disturbances 
and clashes, which the British authorities proved inca- 
pable of subduing. As anti-Semitism gathered strength 
in Europe, the flow of Jewish settlers to Palestine grew, 
further upsetting the makeup of the population. All of 
these factors helped to make the problem insoluble in the 
1930s. The Arab and especially the Jewish terror organiza- 
tions that were established in the early 1930s targeted one 
another as well as the British and left scars that lasted for 
many years in the Palestinian landscape. 

Britain sought to control the situation by resorting to 
military measures. It also proposed political solutions in 
White Books that it issued from time to time. Neither the 
Arab nor the Jewish community was satisfied with these 
British efforts to find a way out ofthe difficulties. The ten- 
sion and the clashes continued during World WarjlI. The 
UN inherited the LoN's problem after the war and had to 
grapple with it throughout the years. 


B. Israel's Independence 

and Turkey's Reaction 
1. The Partition of Palestine and Turkey 
When the British and American efforts to find a solution 
tothe question after World War II proved fruitless, Britain 
placed the question on the UN’s agenda on 2 April 1947. 
Britain was looking for a way to rid itself of a problem that 
had been plaguing it for too many years. 

On15 May 1947 the UN General Assembly decided to 
setup a working group to be known as the Ad Hoc United 
Nations Commission for Palestine. The members of the 
commission were to go to Palestine, examine the situa- 
tion, and report back. The commissions report was sub- 
mitted to the secretary-general ofthe UN on 1 September 
1947. In their report, the members agreed unanimously 
on a package of principles. Tbe report also contained a 
majority plan and a minority plan. According to the prin- 
ciples adopted unanimously, the mandate administration 
was to come to an end immediately and Palestine would 
become independent. According to the majority plan, the 
independent state of Palestine would be partitioned into 
Arab and Jewish states, joined in an economic union with 


Jerusalem coming under an international administration. 
The minority plan called for a federal Palestinian state 
with Jerusalem as its capital and consisting of Arab and 
Jewish federated entities. 

The Arabs favored an independent Arab state in Pales- 
tine and were adamantly opposed to the idea of partition. 
‘The U.S. and the USSR announced on 10 November 1947, 
however, that they supported partition. Britain stated on 
13 November that it would withdraw its troops from Pal- 
estine and end the mandate regime on 14 May 1948. The 
UN General Assembly decided on 29 November that Pal- 
estine would be partitioned into Arab and Jewish states. 

In the course ofthe debates at the UN, Turkey sided 
with the Arab states that were opposed to partition and 
supported an independent Arab Palestine. This was in 
keeping with its traditional foreign policy, which lasted 
until the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine. 

When the Ad Hoc United Nations Commission for 
Palestines report was being considered in the General As- 
sembly, Turkey continued to support the Arab position. 
Turkey was among the twelve countries that voted against 
the partition resolution, along with the six Arab states. At 
a time when even the USSR voted for partition, Turkey 
sided with the Arab states and earned their gratitude. The 
Western press saw this Turkish position as a manifestation 
of Muslim solidarity. Turkey's motives were not based 
on sympathy for the Arabs, however, but on the need to 
guard against the destabilization that partition would 
bring about in the region (Gruen 1997, p. 115). 


2. The Establishment of the State of Israel 
Soon after the UN General Assembly adopted the reso- 
lution on the partition of Palestine, clashes erupted be- 
tween the Arab and Jewish communities of that country. 
The Arab League met four times in the interval between 
December 1947 and April 1948 and adopted a series of 
decisions opposing partition and threatening to resort to 
armed force to prevent it. During this period the Jewish 
terrorist organizations Haganah, Irgun, and Stern inten- 
sified their activities directed against the Arab popula- 
tion. This in turn led the Arabs to retaliate against Jewish 
civilians. 

As a consequence of the clashes and the terrorist 
activities directed against them, the Arabs were forced 
to abandon many of their settlements to the Jews. On 14 
May 1948 the Jewish National Council met in Tel Aviv, a 
few hours before the expiry of the British Mandate Ad- 
ministration, and declared an independent state of Israel 
in Palestine. David Ben Gurion formed the first Israeli 
cabinet on that day. The U.S. recognized the new state just 





eleven minutes after it was established, while the USSR. 
announced its recognition on 17 May. 

The establishment of an Israeli state in Palestine, 
without a corresponding Arab state, was met with caution 
and apprehension in Turkey. The government was op- 
posed to the establishment of the state of Baa for two 
fundamental reasons. . 

First, despite all the efforts by the LoN and the UN 
to resolve the issue of Palestine, the question had become 
ever more insoluble. To establish a Jewish state by over- 
riding Arab opposition at a time when the question was 
most intractable would make peace in Palestine that much 

harder to achieve. Turkey had supported the Arabs in the 


UN debates from the very beginning and did not relish . 


"seeing a solution to which it was opposed. 

Second, Turkey had misgivings about the future po- 
litical orientation of Israel, located so close to its south- 
ern borders. The Jewish terror organizations that played 
such a large part in the creation of the state of Israel had 
close links with the USSR. Czechoslovak arms had been 
smuggled into the region after 1946 with the help of the 
USSR. The USSR had also given the green light to the 
process of transferring Jews from the countries under 
Communist domination in Eastern Europe to Palestine. 
The cooperative farms and workshops established in Jew- 
ish settlements during the years of the mandate were be- 
ing run according to sbcialist precepts. All of this led An- 
kara to fear the creatidn of a Soviet satellite in the Middle 
East. 


3. The Arab-Israeli War and the 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine 

Immediately after Israel’s declaration of independence, 
the armies of Egypt, Syria, Transjordan, and Iraq invaded 
Palestine. Despite their numerical superiority, the inexpe- 
rienced and uncoordinated Arab armies were unable to 
register any significant successes. On 22 May 1948 the UN 
Security Council called on the parties to end all military 
activities and observe a cease-fire. This resolution was fol- 
lowed by a further resolution on 29 May, calling on the 


parties to observe a four-week cease-fire. When Israel and . 


the Arab states announced that they would observe the 
cease-fire, hostilities came to an end. But, starting in mid- 
October, clashes erupted once again in southern Palestine 
between Israeli and Egyptian forces. The Israeli forces 
established superiority over the Egyptian forces and 
even occupied some Egyptian territory. The UN Security 
Council called for an immediate cease-fire on 29 Decem- 
ber. Egypt and Israel complied with this order in early 
January 1949. In the first half of 1949 Israel signed separate 
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cease-fire agreements with Egypt, Transjordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria. 

Even as the war raged, the UN General Assembly 
passed a resolution establishing the Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine, made up of the representatives of 
the U.S., France, and Turkey. A balanced commission was 
sought by selecting a pro-Israel American, neutral French, 
and pro-Arab Turkish members. Turkey had already dis- 
played the first signs of its change of policy vis-à-vis Israel's 
independence, however, by supporting the formation of 
the commission against Arab opposition and by accepting 
membership in it. 

‘The reasons behind this diain of policy were the 
proclamation ofthe Truman Doctrine and the launching 
ofthe Marshall Plan. The priorities of Turkish foreign pol- 


_icy would shift perceptibly after this and be more closely 


aligned with the West. Turkey’s membership in the Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine marked the beginning 
of the long period of coolness in its relations with Arab 
countries. During its membership in the commission, 
Turkey departed from its pro-Arab line of opposing parti- 
tion and shifted to a more neutral stance, while attempt- 
ing to conciliate the two sides. 

The Turkish member ofthe commission was Hüseyin 
Cahit Yalçın, a nationalist intellectual and a close friend of 
İsmet İnönü. Although he was a confirmed anti-Commu- 
nist and therefore suspicious of the apparent close links 
between the USSR and Israel, he did nothing in the com- 
mission that would betray his neutrality. After a meeting 
with prime minister Ben Gurion in Israel, Yalçın was able 
to cast off his misgivings over Israel's links with the USSR. 
When he returned to ‘Turkey, he recommended to İnönü 
that Turkey recognize Israel. 


4. Turkey's Recognition of Israel 
On 30 June 1948, soon after Israel declared its indepen- 
dence, Turkey and Israel concluded a postal agreement. 
Despite Israel's pleas and the telegram sent to Ankara by 
Israel's foreign minister, Moshe Sharett, Turkey was not 
yet disposed to recognize Israel and preferred to follow a 
wait-and-see policy. When the Arab states protested the 
postal agreement signed by Turkey with Israel, Ankara 
pointed out that 10,000 of its citizens lived in Israel and 
that the agreement was concluded solely for humane 
reasons. 

When hostilities broke out between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors, Ankara maintained a neutral stance and 
took measures to restrict the travel of its citizens who 


wanted to go to Palestine to fight. But once the fighting - A. 
lostits intensity in September 1948, Turkey lifted the travel AX 
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ban imposed on those wishing to go to Palestine. Radio 
Ankara broadcast the announcement that Turkish citizens 
were free to travel to any country they chose. This was the 
green light for Turkish citizens of Jewish background who 
wanted to emigrate, From the latter part of 1948 on, thou- 
sands of Turkish Jews were transported to Israel through 
Ankara' cooperation with the Jewish Agency. This figure 
would reach 50,000 in the early 1950s (Gruen 1997, p. 116). 
It could be said that behind this liberal policy lurked the 
wish, perhaps subconscious, to see a homogeneous Turk- 
ish nation-state freed of all non-Muslim minorities. This 
was the policy advocated since the time of the Committee 
of Union and Progress, and these sentiments were pres- 
ent, if only subconsciously, in the cadres that helped the 
Jews to emigrate. 

Turkey recognized Israel on 28 March 1949 while it 
was still on the Conciliation Commission for Palestine. It 
was the first Muslim country to do so. Shortly before the 
recognition, minister of foreign affairs Necmettin Sadak 
declared that, in order to carry out its work in the commis- 
sion with objectivity, Turkey had to do what thirty other 
countries had already done and recognize Israel. This was 
the justification for Turkey's action. But Turkey had three 
other basic reasons for recognizing Israel. 

First, Turkey's pro-West foreign policy following 
World War II called for this recognition. Although the 
USSR and the countries of Eastern Europe were among 
the thirty mentioned by Minister Sadak, the majority of 
countries recognizing Israel were Western. The prepara- 
tions for creating NATO were underway at the time, and 
Turkey was eager to be a member. For this, Turkey had to 
bring its policies into line with those of its prospective al- 
lies. Furthermore, Sadak was due to travel to Washington 
in early April. Ankara was expecting more U.S. political 
and financial support and felt the need to make a friendly 
gesture toward Truman, who was totally committed to 
Israel. 

A second reason was that the initial fears in Ankara 
that Israel might end up as a Soviet satellite turned out to 
be groundless, Israel established cordial relations with the 
US. and proved that it was not a covert ally ofthe USSR. 
Even a confirmed anti-Communist like Hüseyin Cahit 
Yalçın declared to the Turkish press that he had seen no 
indication that Israel was under the influence of any for- 
eign power (Gruen 1997, p. 116). Finally, the intellectual 
establishment in Turkey was becoming increasingly criti- 
cal of the government's pro-Arab policies, The psycholog- 
ical effects of the Arab revolt and betrayal of 1916 were still 
being felt in Turkey. The Turkish intellectuals considered 
events from the angle “my enemy's enemy is my friend,’ a 


dictum that always had validity in the Middle East. From 
this perspective, Israel had been established in a struggle 
with the Ottoman State's enemies of World War I. Con- 
sequently, it was proper to establish warm relations with 
this new state. Furthermore, the process of ridding Turk- 
ish culture and society of Arab influences had created a 
negative predisposition toward Arab states among Turk- 
ish intellectuals. This was another factor in the decision to 
recognize Israel. 


lil. RELATIONS WITH NON-ARAB STATES 
A. Relations with Israel 
1. Background of the Progressive 

Development of Relations with Israel 
At the opening session of the TGNA on1 November 1949, 
President İnönü delivered a speech in which he assessed 
relations with Israel in the following terms: “We have es- 
tablished political relations with the newly created state 
of Israel. We expect this state to be an element of stability 
and a force for peace in the Middle East.” 

İnönü's sympathy for Israel helped in accelerating 
the development of relations with that country. Approxi- 
mately one year after Turkey's decision to recognize Is- 
rael, on 9 March 1950, diplomatic links were established 
with the opening bf legations in Ankara and Tel Aviv. At 
the same time, thefe was a diversification in relations. This 
process was launched by the CHP government but con- 
tinued when the DP came to power. The process gathered 
strength under the influence of four factors. 

1. There were a number of similarities between the 
two countries, Both states were established in the Middle 
Fast on the model of a secular state in a region where re- 
ligious elements were in the forefront. Although secular- 
ism, the defining feature of the Turkish Republic, did not 
figure explicitly in the documents establishing Israel, in 
practice the Israeli administration exercised its responsi- 
bilities without reference to religion. 

Furthermore, both states were run according to West- 
ern models. Care was being taken to establish and main- 
tain parliamentary democracy in the political sphere, 
while Western-type development models were being 
implemented in the economic sphere in both Turkey and 
Israel. 

2. 'Ihe U.S. had succeeded Britain as the dominant 
power in the Middle East and established cordial rela- 
tions with Israel, which had its effect in Turkey. As Tur- 
key established close political and economic ties with the 
U.S., Israel was following a parallel course. This inevitably 
brought Turkey and Israel closer together. The American- 





inspired legislation for promoting foreign investments 
and forregulating the exploration and extraction of petro- 
leum adopted by Turkey corresponded closely to Israel's 

“Jaws adopted during that period. There was a striking sim- 
ilarity in the two countries’ relations with the U.S. 


The Turkish leaders were aware of the influence of | 


the Jewish lobby on decision-makers in Washington. In 
their desire to pursue and develop their cooperation with 
' the U.S, they consciously cultivated their eras with 
` Israel. : 
. <3. Turkey was er about the policies of 

the Arab states in relation to the Korean War, Turkey saw 
X participation in the Korean War as an important oppor- 

tunity for gaining entry into NATO. At the UN, the Arab 


States were against military intervention in Korea, while | ER 


Israel was a firm supporter of the U.S. position in advo- 
cating military intervention. This helpedi in raising Israel's 
standing in Ankara. - 

l 4. The desire to develop bilateral relations was felt as 

` strongly in Israel as it was in Turkey. Israel appointed one 
ofits ablest diplomats, Elihu Sasson, to its legation in An- 
kara. It also appointed a military attaché, its fourth after 
Washington, Paris, and London. These were demonstra- 
tions ofthe importance that Israel attached to its relations 
with Turkey. Israel's leaders were convinced that jtheir 
efforts to establish strong links with the West would be 
helped by having good relations with pro-Western Türkey 
(Nachmani 1987, pp. 3-40). 

In addition, some Israeli leaders felt that Türkey 

might be helpful in resolving the problems between Israel 
and the Arab states. 


2. Economic and Cultural Relations 

There were close trade relations with Palestine dating 
from the days of the British mandate. These relations con- 
tinued in the postwar years. Turkey's exports to Palestine 
from 1946 to 1949 amounted to $18 million. This made 
Palestine Turkey’s third largest market. 

After the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Israel, priority was given to developing the existing trade 
relations. Trade negotiations were undertaken in Febru- 
ary 1950, leading to the signature of a trade agreement as 
well as a payments agreement on 4 July. These agreements 
allowed Turkey to supply Israel with all of its cotton and 
half of its cereal requirements, amounting to 150,000 tons. 
This was in the 1950s, when Israel had not yet embarked 
on its agricultural revolution. During this period Turkey 
met an important part of Israel's needs for tobacco, wool, 
dried fruits, meat, and fish as well as minerals. Turkey's 
imports from Israel consisted of electrical tools, tires, con- 
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struction materials, pharmaceuticals, glass products, and 
chemicals. In addition, trucks, bulldozers, tractors, and 
steel products manufactured in Eastern European coun- 
tries were imported via Israel, because Turkey had not yet 
established proper trade links with these countries. The 
two agreements also made possible direct payments be- 
tween the Turkish Central Bank and the Anglo-Palestine 


. Bank, which acted as Israel’s central bank at that time. 


In addition to the 1950 agreements, a provisional 


"agreement was signed to regulate trade matters, pending 
“the signing of a comprehensive agreement on trade and 
. navigation. With this provisional agreement, the parties 
. granted one another most-favored-nation status, although 
“with certain reservations. 


“ During this period Israeli firms undertook the con- 


-struction of housing projects and military airbases in Tur- 
“key. The road linking Yeşilköy Airport with İstanbul was 
© built by the Israeli firm Solel Boneh. An Israeli firm built 
the housing project in Ankara that was known as the “Is- 


raeli housing project” 

When Israel accomplished its successful agricultural 
development and gained alarge measure of self-sufficiency 
and even became an exporter of farm products, Turkey’s 
exports to Israel started to shrink rapidly. After 1954 Israel 
began to register a surplus in its trade relations with Tur- 
key. From then until the early 1990s Turkish-Israeli trade 
maintained a steady course. 

In the first half of the 1950s there were lively cultural 
relations between the two countries. The president of 
the U.S.-based World Jewish Congress, Rabbi Maurice 
Perlzweig, met with foreign minister Fuat Köprülü in An- 
kara and expressed his satisfaction with the condition of 
Turkish Jews. Köprülü agreed to Perlzweig’s request for 
the Turkish Jews to establish links with the World Jew- 
ish Congress. ‘This was received very favorably in Israel. 
A year later, the sooth anniversary of istanbul’s conquest 
by the Turks was marked with various academic events in 
Israeli universities, Many Jewish migrants from Turkey 
were instrumental in organizing these events. These cel- 
ebrations made a positive impact in Ankara, 

A forest was established on Mount Carmel near 
Haifa and named after Atatürk. The foremost Israeli foot- 
ball team, Hapoel Tel Aviv, played its first international 
match in Turkey against Fenerbahçe. All of these activities 
helped in enriching the cultural dimension of relations 
(Nachmani 1992, pp. 15-16). 

The close economic and cultural relationship be- 
tween Turkey and Israel allowed political relations to fol- 
low a smooth course. But the events of the second half of 
the 19505 led to a cooling of these relations, 
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3, Political Relations 

a. Israel's Attitude to the Baghdad Pact 

Israel followed the process leading to the establishment 
of the Baghdad Pact with close interest. At first Israel re- 
frained from joining Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia in 
their violent opposition to the new formation, because of 
the enthusiastic support of Washington and London for 
the pact. Three developments, however, led Israel to join 
the ranks of those who stood against the pact. 

The first was the language employed by Turkey and 
Iraq in the negotiations leading up to the signing of the 
Baghdad Pact. After the talks in Ankara between the par- 
ties, the joint communiqué adopted on 19 October 1954 
contained the following sentence: "Turkey and Iraq are 
agreed that the only way to ensure world peace and se- 
curity is for the nations that are sincerely attached to the 
ideals and principles of the UN Charter to be in full soli- 
darity and united ina solid collective defense front against 
those who aim to oppress them and destroy their exis- 
tence.” It was also stressed in the text that "Turkey would 
consider itto be against its own interests to followa course 
of action that ignored the legitimate interests of the Arab 
states.” The joint communiqué issued on 12 January 1955 
following Menderes’s visit to Baghdad contained the fol- 
lowing passage: “Turkey and Iraq will strive to ensure se- 
curity by foiling all attempts to commit aggression in the 
Middle East in violation of the principles of the UN, as 
wellas the resolutions in compliance with these principles 
aimed at achieving stability.’ Israel interpreted this lan- 
guage as Turkish support for the Arabs in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

The second development disturbing Israel was the 
speech of Iraq’s prime minister on 26 February 1955, in 
which he interpreted article 5 of the pact as meaning that 
Israel would never be admitted to the pact. 

The third development was Menderes’s statement 
made in Damascus following his visit to Baghdad. To re- 
assure his Syrian hosts about the Baghdad Pact, Menderes 
declared that Turkey stood ready to come to the assis- 
tance of the Arabs in the event of an Israeli attack. 

Israel expressed its displeasure to Ankara over the 
proposed Baghdad Pact as well as the Turkish policies to- 
ward Israel. At the same time, it made demarches in Wash- 
ington and London to foil the Baghdad Pact. The Israeli 
minister in Ankara voiced Israel's misgivings to Turkish 
deputy prime minister Zorlu on 7 January 1955 but failed 
to get a positive response. 

Britain and the U.S. continued to provide full sup- 
port for the Baghdad Pact; but at the same time, they sug- 


gested that the Turkish government might do something 
to soothe Israel. When he conferred with the British am- 
bassador on 22 January 1955, Adnan Menderes declared 
that Turkey's policy toward Israel remained unchanged. 
He repeated these reassurances to the Israeli envoy in An- 
kara on 28 January. When the Israeli diplomat inquired 
whether Turkey would stand up against an Iraqi attempt 
to use the Baghdad Pact against Israel, Menderes replied 
that there was a 90% probability that Turkey would op- 
pose such a move. Menderes also requested that the Israeli 
government not use these friendly assurances as propa- 
ganda material. He was concerned about attracting Arab 
hostility. 

Menderes failed to ease Israel’s concerns, however. 
In March 1955 Israel delivered a note to Ankara that re- 
called Ankara's past pronouncements favoring Israel and 
sought clarifications about whether there was any change 
in Turkey’s position. Ankara replied that the Turkish posi- 
tion remained unchanged, but its credibility was suffering 
because ofits pro-Arab policies aimed at winning over the 
Arab countries that remained outside the Baghdad Pact. 

Israel should have been more sensitive about not up- 
setting its relationship with the only country in the region 
with which it had friendly relations. Instead Tel Aviv esca- 
lated the tension with Ankara by keeping up its qriticism 
of the Baghdad Pact, to which Turkey attributed}utmost 
importance, The Israeli government claimed that the 
Baghdad Pact was an anti-Israeli organization anfi that it 
would foment anti-Israeli feelings among the Arabs and 
encourage Arab aggression. 

Israels policies caused considerable displeasure in 
Ankara, which was enthusiastically pushing for the for- 
mation of the Baghdad Pact. As a result, Ankara reviewed 
its policies toward Israel. Starting in the summer of 1955, 
Turkey’s diplomatic contacts with Israel were reduced to a 
minimum level. Turkish ministers started refusing to give 
appointments to Israel’s minister in Ankara. As a conse- 
quence, Israel's legation lost its diplomatic function and 
was reduced to a mere observer mission. 

The creation of the Baghdad Pact had cooled bilat- 
eral relations, but the events of 1956 created even greater 
tension. 


b. Turkey's Policy toward Israel 

during the 1956 Suez Crisis 
When Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser nation- 
alized the Suez Canal, Israel attacked Egypt on 29 Octo- 
ber 1956. This was followed by the combined British and 
French attack the next day. The war and its aftermath were 








followed closely in Turkey. Both Israel's aggression and 
British and French support for the aggressor received 
widespread criticism. — . 

Although the Turkish government looked upon the 
events with disapproval, it refrained from taking a pub- 
lic stand against Britain and France, its allies in NATO. 

-Zorlu, a prominent member of the DP leadership, de- 
© dared: “Turkey regrets the use of force by Britain and 
France against Egypt. Whatever the motives, such action 
has to be seen as a violation of international law" He then 
softened his criticism by adding: ' "British and French 
. intervention contributed to ending the war" Zorlu was 
. making it clear that he did not want to confront these two 
allied countries. 

Turkey’s approach to Israel was different. The four 
regional members of the Baghdad Pact met in Tehran in 
November to discuss this question. Ankara gave the first 
tangible sign ofits changed policy toward Israel by signing 
the statement condemning Israel that was adopted at this 
meeting. Ankara also gave serious consideration to the 
idea of recalling its minister in Tel Aviv. Turkey contem- 
plated taking this course in order to deflect the criticism 
of the Arab countries directed at Iraq for entering into an 
alliance in the Baghdad Pact with Turkey, a country with 
diplomatic relations with Israel. Before recalling its min- 
ister, Ankara was making efforts to prevent Britain from 
interpreting this as a hostile attitude toward Israel. 

In the days following the Tehran meeting, criticism 
of Israel continued to mount in Turkey, even as the Arab 
world’s outrage kept growing. Turkey responded to these 
developments by recalling its minister in Tel Aviv, Şevkati 
İstinyeli, on 26 November 1956, In doing this, Turkey was 
seeking to stem the tide of anti-Turkish criticism coming 
from Arab states, particularly Egypt. Despite Turkey's 
readiness to renounce its good relations with Israel in all 
fields, however, the Egyptian leadership continued its 
vilification of Turkey. This kept Turkey from severing its 
diplomatic ties with Tel Aviv. l 

When Turkey recalled its minister from Tel Aviv 
and the Turkish mission in Israel was reduced to chargé 

"affaires level, an anomalous situation emerged, because 
Israel failed to reciprocate Ankara's action. This created 
displeasure in Ankara, whicb started pressing Israel to 
recall its minister. Israel eventually complied and on 
19 December 1956 recalled its minister back to Tel Aviv. 
Relations between the two countries remained at chargé 
d'affaires level until July 1980, when Israel declared Jeru- 
salem to be its capital, wherenpon Turkey retaliated by re- 
ducing its representation to second-secretary level. 
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c. The Peripheral Pact 

The developments in the Middle East following the Suez 
crisis led to the idea of new machinery for regional coop- 
eration under Israel's leadership. Israel's prime minister 
David Ben Gurion felt that the Pan-Arab currents un- 
leashed by Nasser in Egypt and Cairo's close links with the 
USSR were a direct threat to Israel's security. Israel's feel- 
ing of insecurity was made worse when Egypt and Syria 
merged to form the United Arab Republic in February 
1958. Soviet military experts took up duties in the UAR, 
compounding Israel's fears, 

Ben Gurion considered that the threat to Israel posed 
bythe Arabs could onlybe neutralized by a pact consisting 
of the non-Arab countries of the region. The Israeli prime 
minister called this arrangement, designed to circum- 
scribe the Arab states, the Peripheral Pact. The name was 
selected because its members would be the countries on 
the periphery of Arab states: Ethiopia, Iran, and Turkey. 

The U.S. was the chief supporter of the Peripheral 
Pact. Secretary Dulles considered that the pact would 
help reduce Soviet influence in the region, so he encour- 
aged Israel to proceed with the formation of the pact on 
an urgent basis. He also briefed the leaders ofthe prospec- 
tive members on the features of the pact. With U.S. back- 
ing, Ben Gurion signed cooperation agreements in the 
field of security with Ethiopia and Iran in early 1958. He 
was well aware, however, that such a pact would be a non- 
starter without the participation of one of the strongest 
countries in the región: Turkey. 

On 28 August 1958 Ben Gurion and foreign minister 
Golda Meir visited Ankara secretly and conferred with 
Menderes and Zorlu. News ofthe visit was withheld from 
the press; and, in order to prevent leaks, diplomats from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs served as waiters at the 
meals (Nachmani 1987, pp. 74- -76). Dulles had briefed 
Menderes and Zorlu on the pact. During the one-day 
visit of the Israeli leaders, the Turkish leaders accepted 
the proposal for Turkey to join the Peripheral Pact (Nach- 
mani 1992, pp. 31-33). Three reasons can be advanced for 
Turkey's acceptance. 

1. After the diplomatic row with Syria in 1957, the de- 
cision of Egypt and Syria to unite their two countries was 
not well received by Ankara. The Soviet decision to pro- 
vide Syria with military aid was also a matter for concern 
in Turkey. 

2. After the coup carried out by General Kassem in 
Baghdad in July 1958 and the end for all practical purposes 
of Iraqs membership in the Baghdad Pact, Turkey per- 
ceived a growing threat on its southern borders, 
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3. The U.S. was eager to see Turkey within the Periph- 
eral Pact. 

Essentially, the Peripheral Pact was designed to se- 
cure joint action among its members to confront Pan- 
Arab and Communist currents. In addition, the mem- 
bers were expected to engage in increased scientific and 
economic cooperation. The pact's most effective action 
was the establishment of a network (known as Trident) 
among the intelligence services of the members. ‘The in- 
telligence services met twice a year to share information 
within the framework of this arrangement. 

After the establishment of the Peripheral Pact, 
Turkish-Israeli relations improved and returned to their 
State prior to the Suez crisis. But the events ofthe second 
half of the 1960s brought this period of cooperation to 
an end. 
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B. Relations with Iran 

Overcoming the Wartime Interruption 

From 1941, when the wartime Allies occupied Iran, until 
the end of 1947, Turkish-Iranian relations were at a stand- 
still. During these years, decisions relating to Iran were 
taken by the occupying powers rather than by the Iranian 
government. This was why Turkey made representations 
with Britain on the subject of two issues having to do 


"with Iran. 


The first issue was British ill-treatment ofthe Kashkai 
Turks living in Shiraz and the Persian Gulf region. Britain 
perceived the Kashkai Turks as pro-German and imposed 
strict controls on their confederation of tribes, which had 
always maintained a semiautonomous existence. Actually, 
Shah Reza had followed similar policies toward the Kash- 
kai in the 1930s, but this had not affected Turkish-Iranian 
relations during the Atatürk era. Ankara felt the need to 
become interested in the fate ofthe Turkish peoples living 
beyond its borders during the war years, however, under 
the influence of racist and Pan-Turkic currents that were 
being stirred up by Nazi Germany. 

The representation made by Ankara on behalf of the 
Kashkais was due to its interest in the fate of Turks out- 
side its borders, even if this was at the cost of interfering in 
the internal affairs of another state. This was a significant 
departure from Turkey's traditional foreign policy. Once 
Germany lost the initiative in the war and enthusiasm for 
Pan-Turkic causes started waning, however, Turkey re- 
turned to its traditional policies. 

The second issue was the probability that the Soviet 
occupation might continue after the war. Turkey feared 
that, as in the case ofthe Balkan states that became Soviet 
satellites toward the end ofthe war, Iran might also end up 
under Moscow’s control. This would mean that the USSR 


and its satellites would surround Turkey on three sides. 
Turkey was calling on Britain to be more sensitive to this 
probability. 

At this time, Turkey's main concern was the Soviet 
threat, so it gave its fullest support to the preservation of 
Iran's territorial integrity and tried hard to prevent the 
Iranian government from coming under Soviet influence. 
"Turkey's support for Tehran continued even as the shah’s 
. forces destroyed Azerbaijan's autonomy in 1946, whereas 


- “Turkey's main concern during the war had been the well- 


` being of people with Turkish roots living in Iran. 

© © After a ten-year hiatus during the war years and there- 
after, Turkish-Iranian relations revived in 1948, That year, 

a new Iranian ambassador was assigned to Ankara, a post 


-= that had been vacant for a long time. In 1949 Yakup Kadri 


© Karaosmanoğlu became Turkey's ambassador in Tehran. 

"In the new bipolar world order, both Turkey and Iran 

. perceived a threat emanating from the USSR in 1945 and 

“1946. This led the two countries to come closer to the 
West and to adopt similar foreign policy courses, which 
helped bring their relations to the level attained during 
the era of Shah Reza. In the old days, relations were direct 
and on a bilateral basis. Now the relations were develop- 
ing in a more indirect way through the U.S. These rela- 
tions suffered a setback when Mosaddeq came to power 
in Tehran. 


The Mosaddeq Period 

The nationalistic tendencies that appeared in Iran in the 
early 1950s and prime minister Mohammad Mosaddeg's 
attempt to nationalize the petroleum industry were not 
well received in Turkey. At this time, the defining feature 
of Turkey's foreign policy was its Western orientation: 
for Ankara, being anti-West or anti-U.S. was practically 
identical with being anti-Turkish. During Mosaddeqs pe- 
riod, not only was Iran drifting toward neutralism, but the 
Communist Tudeh Party was enjoying increasing popu- 
lar support and gaining an effective place in the cabinet. 
Turkey feared that the Mosaddeq government would lead 
Iran to chaos and bring the country under Moscow's con- 
trol. This led to a worsening of Turkish-Iranian relations in 
the years 1951 to 1953, when Mosaddeg held power. 

When Iran's relations with Britain became strained 
because ofthe dispute over oil, Turkey gave its fullest sup- 
port to Britain and joined the oil embargo imposed on 
Iran. Turkey even supported and encouraged a possible 
British-American operation against Iran, while Tehran ac- 
cused Turkey of being the compliant tool of imperialism. 

In August 1953 Mosaddeq was overthrown through 
a CIA coup, and Mohammad Reza Pahlavi returned to 
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the throne. Relations immediately resumed their previ- 
ous course, and the atmosphere of crisis was over. Hence- 
forth, bilateral relations would revolve around the Bagh- 
dad Pact. 


From the Sadabad Pact to CENTO 

The Soviet threat that emerged after World War II forced 
Turkey and Iran to take a closer interest in collective se- 
curity models. Turkey was seeking to join the European 
collective security system, while Iran wanted to revise the 
Sadabad Pact and turn it into a military alliance. With this 
mind, Iran proposed to Turkey in 1949 that Pakistan be in- 
vited to join the Sadabad Pact and that its text be revised. 
Turkey responded by noting that such an invitation would 
not be right before the Afghanistan-Pakistan border dis- 
pute was resolved. Ankara added that, if the U.S. did not 
join the Sadabad Pact, such a move would serve no useful 
purpose and would needlessly provoke the USSR. 

After Shah Mohammed Reza regained control of Iran 
following the 1953 coup, the influence of the U.S. over Iran 
became more pronounced. This made the Soviet threat 
the priority issue of Tehran's foreign policy. The Soviet 
threat was also Turkey's main concern, and Ankara was in 
the process of implementing the U.S. plan for establishing 
a "Northern Tier" to prevent the spread of commuhism. 
As we have already noted, the Baghdad Pact was ¢stab- 
lished in 1955, and Iran became a member in Novdmber 
of that year. 

Expecting Iran to join the pact from the beginning, 
Turkey was disturbed to note Iran's early hesitation. To 
persuade the shah to act, president Celal Bayar visited Iran 
in September. Bayar found out that Iran's hesitation was 
entirely due to its wish to secure the maximum amount of 
military aid from the U.S. before making a move. Bayar ex- 
plained to his Iranian hosts that Turkey had received sig- 
nificantly more aid after its accession to NATO, and Iran 
joined the pact shortly after Bayar's visit. Actually, what 
caused the shah to proceed with caution was his wish not 
to stir up trouble with pro-Mosaddeq groups and leftists 
in his country. He did not raise this issue during Bayar's 


visit, however, in order to avoid giving the impression that ` 


there were undependable elements in Iranian society. And 
yet, in all of the Middle East, including Turkey, Iran was 
the only country that could generate mass movements 
capable of influencing the leadership. It would be incor- 
rect to assume that Iran's socioeconomic fabric could not 
produce opposition. The shah's tendency to conceal the 
strength ofthe internal opposition t: to his policies until his 
overthrow in 1979 was an n impera factor i in his loss of 
the throne. : 
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In addition to the nationalist-leftist opposition and 
the desire to obtain more military aid, another factor 
caused the shah to proceed with caution in his approach 
to the pact: the wish not to provoke the USSR. In the 
1940s it was Iran that wanted to revise the Sadabad Pact 
and Turkey that wanted to proceed cautiously in order 
not to provoke the USSR. Now, in the middle of the 1950s, 
the roles were reversed. Unlike Turkey, however, Iran did 
not have the luxury of feeling secure under NATO's um- 
brella and consequently wanted to see the active partici- 
pation of the U.S. in the pact. 

After the proclamation of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
in January 1957, the U.S. became a member of the military 
comunittee of the Baghdad Pact. This helped in stiffening 
the pact, but not for long. When Iraq withdrew from the 
pact after the coup in July 1958, the pact became the Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization (CENTO) and moved its head- 
quarters to Ankara in recognition of Turkey's pivotal role 
in the organization. 

Fearing that Iran would be next in line after Iraq, the 
shah called for CENTO to become a more effective orga- 
nization. CENTO’s resources were limited, however. Tur- 
key had the largest force among the CENTO countries, 
but its forces had been assigned to NATO. The coup that 
the shah feared might take place in Iran occurred in Tur- 
key on 27 May 1960. 

Far from affecting relations with Iran, the coup in 
Turkey actually helped improve relations between the 
two neighbors. The shah was apprehensive over prime 
minister Adnan Menderes's attempts to bring about a 
rapprochement with Moscow during the last few months 
of his rule. After the coup, he was reassured by the first 
official statement of the ruling junta (the National Unity 
Committee) that Turkey remained fully attached to 
NATO and CENTO. To demonstrate his trust and sup- 
port, the shah stopped at Istanbul's Yeşilköy Airport for 
a few hours on his way back from a European trip on 29 
May 1960, just two days after the coup, where he met with 
some of the members of the ruling junta. 

The most important issue in the relationship of the 
Committee of National Unity with the shah during the 
early 1960s was stiffening CENTO’s military capabilities. 
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Table 5-1. The Administration of the Period 1960-1980 (until 12 September 1980) 





PRESIDENTS 


Celal Bayar 
(22 May 1950-27 May 1960) 


Cemal Gürsel 

(27 May 1960-26 Oct. 1961, 
head of the MBK and 

bfthe state) 

(26 Oct. 1961-15 Mar, 1996, 
president) 


Cevdet Sunay 
(28 Mar, 1966-28 Mar. 1973) 


Fahri Korutürk 
(6 Apr. 1973-6 Apr. 1980) 





AP (Adalet Partisi): Justice Party. 


GOVERNMENTS 


Sth Adnan Menderes Government DP 
(25 Nov. 1957-27 May 1960) 


1st Cemal Gürsel Government 
(30 May 1960-5 Jan. 1961) 


2nd C. Gürsel Government 
(5 Jan. 1961-20 Nov. 1961) 


8th M. Í. İnönü Government CHP-AP 
(20 Nov. 1961-25 June 1962) 


9th M. 1. İnönü Government CHP-YTP 
(25 June 1962-25 Dec. 1963) 


10th M. İ. İnönü Government CHP 
(25 Dec. 1963-20 Feb. 1965) 


Suat Hayri Ürgüplü Government AP-CKMP-YTP 


(20 Feb, 1965-27 Oct. 1965) 


1st Süleyman Demirel Government AP 


(27 Oct. 1965-3 Nov. 1969) 


2nd S, Demirel Government AP 
(3 Nov. 1969-6 Mar. 1970) 


3rd S. Demirel Government AP 
(6 Mar. 1970-26 Mar. 1971) 


ist Nihat Erim Government 
(26 Mar. 1971-11 Dec. 1971) 


2nd N. Erim Government 
(11 Dec. 1971-22 May 1972) 


Ferit Melen Government AP-CHP-MGP 
(22 May 1972-15 Apr. 1973) 


Naim Talu Government AP-CGP-MGP 
(15 Apr. 1973-26 Jan. 1974) 


istBülent Ecevit Government CHP-MSP 
(26 Jan. 1974-17 Nov, 1974) 


Sadi Irmak Government 
(17 Nov, 1974-31 Mar. 1975) 


4th S. Demirel Government AP-CGP-MSP-MHP 


(ist Nationalist Front) 
(31 Mar. 1975-21 June 1977) 


2nd B. Ecevit Government CHP 
(21 June 1977-21 July 1977) 


Sth S, Demirel Government AP-MSP-MHP 


(2nd Nationalist Front) 
(21 July 1977-5 Jan. 1978) 


3rd B. Ecevit Government CHP-CGP-DP 
(5 Jan. 1978-12 Nov 1979) 


6th S. Demirel Government AP 
(12 Nov. 1979-12 Sept. 1980) 


CGP (Cumhuriyetçi Güven Partisi); Republican Reliance Party. 

CHP (Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi): Republican People's Party. . 

CKMP (Cumhuriyetçi Köylü Millet Partisi): Republican Peasant Nation Party. 
DP (Demokrat Parti): Democratic Party. 


MINISTERS OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


SECRETARIES-GENERAL 
OF MFA 





Fatin Rüştü Zorlu - 
(25 Oct. 1957-27 May 1960) 


Selim Rauf Sarper 
(30 May 1960-16 Feb, 1962) 


Feridun Cemal Erkin 
(26 Mar. 1962-19 Feb. 1965) 


Hasan Esat Işık 
(23 Feb, 1965-22 Oct. 1965) 


İhsan Sabri Çağlayangil 
(27 Oct. 1965-12 Mar. 1971) 


Osman Olcay 
(26 Mar. 1971-3 Dec. 1971) 


Ümit Haluk Bayülken 
(11 Dec. 1971-26 Jan. 1974) 


Turan Güneş 
(26Jan. 1974-17 Nov. 1974) 


Melih Esenbel 
(17 Nov. 1974-31 Mar. 1975) 


İhsan Sabri Çağlayangil 
(31 Mar. 1975-21 June 1977) 


Gündüz Ökçün 
(21 June 1977-21 July 1977) 


İhsan Sabri Çağlayangil 
(21 July 1977-5 Jan. 1978) 


Gündüz Ökçün 
(5 Jan. 1978-12 Nov. 1979) 


Hayrettin Erkmen 
(12 Nov. 1979-5 Sept. 1980) 


Melih Esenbel 
(2 Apr. 1957-12 Mar. 1960) 


Selim Rauf Sarper 
(12 Mar. 1960-28 May 1960) 


Zeki Kuneralp 
(30 May 1960-16 Aug. 1960) 


Namık Yolga 
(16 Aug. 1960-28 Mar. 1963) 


Fuat Bayramoğlu 
(23 Mar, 1963—23 Oct, 1964) 


Umit Haluk Bayiilken 
(23 Oct. 1964-10 July 1966) 


Zeki Kuneralp 
(10 July 1966-4 Aug. 1969) 


Orhan Eralp 
(4 Aug. 1969-25 Apr. 1972) 


Ismail Erez 
(25 Apr. 1972-11 Sept. 1974) 


Şükrü Elekdağ 
(11 Sept, 1974-6 July 1979) 


Özdemir Yiğit 
(6 July 1979-27 Aug. 1980) 


MGP (Milli Güven Partisi): National Reliance Party. 

MHP (Milliyetçi Hareket Partisi); Nationalist Action Party. 
MSP (Milli Selamet Partisi): National Salvation Party. 

YTP (Yeni Türkiye Partisi): New Turkey Party. 

MBK (Milli Bırlık Komitesi): National Unity Committee, 


(Table by Atay Akdevelioğlu) 


Appraisal of the Period 


|. THE INTERNATIONAL 

ENVIRONMENT AND DYNAMICS 
‘The atmosphere of the 1960s and the 1970s provided new 
opportunities for countries like Turkey to enjoy a sub- 
stantial degree of relative autonomy. 


The Slackening of the Cold War 

‘The bipolar world continued to be the main feature of 
the period. Nonetheless, the rigidities of the system were 
beginning to break down and giving way to détente un- 
der the influence of factors such as the balance of terror 
brought on by nuclear weapons and an acceptance of the 
status quo by both sides. As a result of all this, the two 
blbcs entered into negotiations to secure Mutual and 
Balanced Reduction of Forces and later got involved in 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE), which culminated in the 1975 Helsinki Final Act, 
a document that embodied détente (Box 5-1). 

Another factor that developed even before Helsinki 
was the tendency for centrifugal forces to appear in both 
blocs. This created a climate of competition between the 
leaders of the blocs, which proved to be to the benefit of 
the medium and small countries within the blocs as well 
as the nonaligned countries, by allowing them to exercise 
greater independence. As the leaders of the blocs found it 
harder to control their smaller countries, they improved 
their relations with the countries of the opposing bloc in 
order to undermine their opponents. To cite an example, 
because Moscow frowned on Romania's industrializa- 
tion, that country started receiving economic support 
from Britain and France. ‘The U.S. was providing loans to 
Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. Turkey also would start 
reaping substantial political and economic benefits from 
this climate of competition in the latter part of the 1960s 
and thereafter, eae 

In the Western Bloc, France led the centrifugal forces, 
under the leadership of Charles de Gaulle, a typical na- 








tionalist. In the Eastern Bloc, the centrifugal forces re- - 
sulted in a dramatic development in Czechoslovakia in ^ : >.. 


1968. Soviet tanks crushed the liberalization movement 
under prime minister Alexander Dubcek in that country. 
Unlike the suppression of the Hungarian revolt in 1956 
during the darkest period of the Cold War, the suppres- 
sion of the “Prague spring” had deep repercussions, lead- 


_ ing to splits in the world's leftist movements, including 
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those in Turkey. 


The U.S. Retreat 
‘The U.S., as the leader of the Western Bloc, lost consider- 
able strength during this period. 

‘The Vietnam War had worn the U.S. down, especially 
after the Tet offensive of February 1968, Until then, the 
U.S. had always appeared to be militarily successful. Now 
it was deeply shaken, and world public opinion began to 
turn. The massacre of civilians at My Lai caused an uproar 
all over the world, especially in the U.S, itself. President 
Nixon was eventually forced to abandon Vietnam. In 1969 
he announced that the U.S. would no longer be the po- 
liceman ofthe world and that each country must fend for 
itself in the struggle against communism (see Box 4-3 in 
Section 4). 

A second factor was the plight of the U.S. currency. 
The hoard of U.S. currency accumulated by France and 
other European countries and the high cost of the Viet- 
nam War led to the devaluation of the dollar in 1971. This 
amounted to the collapse of the Bretton Woods system 
and shook international confidence in the U.S, . 

Third, Germany and Japan had been strengthening 
their economies following World War II and now were in a 
position to challenge the economic supremacy ofthe U.S. 

Fourth, strong opposition to the government de- 
veloped within American society itself. The Watergate 
scandal, in which one political party was eavesdropping 
on another; Nixon's lying, which forced him out of office; 
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Figure 5-1. Cartoon by Ali Ulvi depicting the exploitation of the Third 
World by Western powers (Cumhuriyet, date unknown). 


and the public burning of draft cards by young men who 
refused to go to Vietnam allled to a serious internal weak- 
ening of the U.S. 

Finally, in 1979 the U.S. lost Afghanistan to the Soviet 
Union. More importantly, it also lost Iran, a country in 
which it had invested much political capital and to which 
it had supplied vast quantities of arms. 


The Growing Strength of 

the USSR and the Third World 

Unlike the U.S., the USSR registered important gains in 
the 1970s. Until then the U.S. had been the main user of 
foreign aid as a tool to influence developing countries. 
Now the USSR was beginning to use the same method to 
further its influence, even if less effectively than the U.S. 
did. It acquired military bases in the Middle East. It built 
aircraft carriers and sailed them into the Mediterranean. 
At the request of the Afghan government, it sent its army 
into Afghanistan and came closer to the Indian Ocean. 
Such moves were common U.S. practices; but when com- 
ing from the USSR, they set alarm bells ringing in the 
West. 

Then there were the events in the aftermath of the 
Arab-Israeli War of 1973, when the oil-producing Arab 
states used the oil weapon against the West by jacking up 
the price to astronomical heights. The price of oil, which 
was three dollars per barrel in 1973, had risen to thirty dol- 


Box 5-1. The CSCE (Up to 1990) 


The proposal for the two blocs in Europe to seek reconcilia- 
tion was first put forward by Molotov in 1954. At that time, 
however, the Cold War was at its peak. Under the Hallstein 
Doctrine, West Germany was severing its relations with those . | 
countries that recognized East Germany. But West Germany's 
“reunification first, détente later” formula was a honstarter. `: 
The attempt to force the USSR to submit by resorting to policies nr 
such as "containment" and "rollback" stood nó chance of SUCH 
cess, The rule of force, which characterized the Cold War, was 5 : 
gradually giving way to the establishment of norms through i 
mutua! compromises (Gerger 1980). When Willy Brandt be” 
came chancellor in West Germany. he pursued the „policy: ; 
known as Ostpolitik from 1970 t01973. This policy also involved Us 
recognizing West Germany's eastern froritiers through bilateral : : 
agreements signed with neighibais This eget a propitious” E 
climate for the CSCE. 6s we E 
In 1969 the USSR renewed its al Sör holding a Fur 
ropeari security conference, because it warited the West ‘to 
recognize the status quo in’ Europe and its ^ "acquisitions" tol 
lowing World War Il. This proposal was strongly supporte 
by Finfand, which ‘depended on reconciliation between the 
East and Wést to continue its peaceful existence: and: Poland, 
which | wanted to see its Oder-Neisse frontier i in the west. 










: where. it was at its Weakest: in. the field of human ps 
-The negotiations got underway i in 3973 “and Were Stru 

tured to reflect the positions: of the two blocs; The first : “ba: 
os ket" of ihe conference dealt With European ‘security issues in: 
= line with the wishes of the USSR, while the third basket: ‘dealt 
“with human rights issues in line'with the wishes of the West. Ta 
“The. Second basket dealt with thé issues of economic, 
z tific: fechnblégical ‘and environmental cooperat 
= The Helsinki Final Act that: emerged fro 







tions was a delicately balanced document, approved by: ac- PM 
E dlamation. inp. vote. Its: binding force, Was, not legal but 





lars by 1980. The Arab states cut off oil deliveries to the 
U.S. and the Netherlands. The first oil shock and the sec- 
ond one that came in 1979 undermined the economic and 
political domination of the West for at least seven years 
after 1973. The West would eventually take its counter- 
measures and actually use the oil shocks to its advantage, 
thereby overcoming them in the 1980s. But the measures 
taken by the West were extremely detrimental to develop- 
ing countries. 





Box 5-2. The Nonaligned Movement: Its Rise and Fali 


Nonalignment as a concept was first enunciated by Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India in 1946. it entered the international vocabulary in 
the Afro-Asian congresses of 1947 and 1949. Wheri the Korean 
War broke out in 1950, Yugoslavia, Egypt, and India declared that 
they were nonaligned. The movement first came to life at the 
Bandung Conference in 1955, because of the split between those 
who were pro-West and pro-East. 
^^ The nonaligned movement went through four phases. .. 


* 1. Formation (1960-65): in this phase the nonalighed move- . 
ment profited from East-West rivalries and followed independent. 
policies based on peaceful coexistence. They supported national '' 
liberation movements and gathered strength as new countries be- 


came independent. Splits appeared in the ranks of the norialighed 


countries even during this period owing tó thelr ui kk 


grounds, ` - 
2. Temporary setback (1965-70): the Cold Wat was : going 





through a lull, and differences among the nonaligned cotintries . 


were beginning to surface, Military coups were causing internal 


difficulties. Among the movement's leaders, Nehru died i in 1964; NN 
President Sukarno of Indonesia was ‘overthrown’ in “4965, ‘and Jj 


B Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana was overthrown i iri 1966. 


3. Development and maturity (1970-80); "the first petroleum E 


ze shock | in 1973 brought nonalighment to the foreground. The colo 
pu nies. were by! how independent, and the mover 












i da then: develope d ti the United Nation: Conte bin ó; Trad 


Finally, the nonaligned movement (Box 5-2) took 
advantage of the existence of two antagonistic blocs and 
allowed the former colonies to take their place in the in- 
ternational arena as a third force. This new force helped 
strengthen the Eastern Bloc, although the movement har- 
bored no particular sympathy with its ideology, and weak- 
ened the Western Bloc. Furthermore, it brought a new 
dimension to international politics, which until then had 
consisted of two basic strategies: isolationism and mili- 
tary alliances, Now nonalignment became a subsystem 
and brought a new climate of greater equality and democ- 
racy to international relations. 


The World Economy. 

and Social Developments 

The 1960s and the early 1970s were years of rapid eco- 
nomic growth for the world, which was finally overcom- 
ing the setback of World War II. In Europe, West Ger- 


l the bipolar worlds. 


be  basec on decolonization. ‘At the Algiers Conference ofi 1973, the . 
^ nda item Was economic "development. At’ ihe 196T Bel- W 
grade. Conference, the concepts of fair terms of trade (meaning Uis 
nd manufactured goods should > 

: stabex, mi 


Bn dt and the mo 
j the Introduction). 
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and Development (UNCTAD). In an atmosphere | in ‘which the Arab: = 
Israeli dispute was dormant and the Viet 
nonaligned. countries forced the develope 




































4. The fali (1980 à and therea 









many in particular achieved high rates of growth, which 
eliminated unemployment in that country. Germany now 
found itself in need of foreign unskilled labor to sustain its 
high growth rate. l 

There was a parallel loosening up in social mores. 
People began to shake off the collective conservatism 
that developed during the times of crisis. In the 1950s the 
U.S. was under the baneful influence of McCarthyism, 
and on U.S. beaches even two-piece bathing suits were 
frowned upon. Now the same U.S. introduced the world 
to the hippie culture and underwent a sexual revolution. 
The music of the Beatles became an international rage. 
‘The student revolution originated in French universities 
in May 1968. Under the slogan “It is forbidden to forbid, 
it upset all authoritarian values and helped spread an un- 
restrained version of freedom bordering on anarchism all 
over the world. It was impossible for this climate not to 
find its expression in international politics. This happened 
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with détente and shook up the upholders of the status 
quo. After all, those who were responsible for conduct- 
ing international affairs were themselves undergoing this 
experience. 


.M. THE DOMESTIC ENVIRONMENT 
^. AND DYNAMICS ; e 
“A. The Economy 







(Table 5-2; see Box 2-1 in Section 2). . 

1, The GNP registered a steady it increase. Up to 1971, 
and especially up to 1969, this increase was not due to in- 
flation, because the rate of inflation up to 1971 was fluc- 
tuating at relatively low levels, ‘The inflation rate was 1.2% 
i in 1964 and 3.296 in 1968. These low, single-digit rates 

2. were registered for the first time since World War II. The 


P vise in’ the GDP reflected the buoyancy of the economy, - 


::- resulting from the transition to a planned economy after 

the establishment of the State Planning Organization 

(Devlet Planlama Teşkilatı: DPT). Turkey was growing 
and developing. 

2. After 1970 there was a rising trend in all of the data 
due to increasing inflation. Inflation rose to double digits 
in 1971 and hit 107.2% in 1980. After this, the deficit in the 
balance of trade became substantial, During this period 
exports increased by a factor of 814, while imports in- 
creased by a factor of 15.6. 

‘The ratio of foreign trade to GNP was high in the 
early part of the period but decreased steadily thereafter 
until 1969; it started increasing again and showed some 
fluctuations toward the end of the period. The exchange 
rate of 9 TL to the U.S. dollar was realistic until 1970 and 
helped boost exports, while imports increased due to the 
growing investment requirements of the planned econ- 
omy. The average ratio of foreign trade to GNP for the 
whole period was 11.896. 

Another reason for increased imports was the high 
volume of weapons and defense equipment procured 
from foreign sources. During this period of the planned 
economy, a policy of industrialization through import 
substitution (IIS) wasimplemented. The IIS policy ofthe 
1923-39 period was designed to induce the local manufac- 
ture of basic commodities such as sugar, textile, and appli- 
ances without resorting to foreign capital and using local 
inputs. In this period from 1961 to 1980, however, Turkey 
could no longer rely exclusively on its own resources. The 
IIS policies ofthis period were designed to secure thelocal 
manufacture of durable consumer goods such as refrigera- 
tors, which required cooperation with foreign capital and 


© The following trends can be discerned i in eğer s table . 
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was heavily dependent on foreign inputs (Gülalp, p. 36). 
In 1976the ratio offoreign inputs in production amounted 
to 4496 by value (Cem Alpar, Cokuluslu Sirketler ve Ekono- 
mik Kalkınma [Ankara: İTİA, 1977], p. 155, mentioned in 
Gerger 1998, p. 118). Even before the oil crisis, 9596 to 9795 
of Turkey's imports consisted of capital goods, intermedi- 
ate goods, and raw materials (Keyder 1990, pp. 127-28). 
The increase in foreign debts is more pronounced, 
rising by a factor of 16.3. Most of the debt was incurred to 


finance the import of defense needs and meet the external |. 
cost of investments. The foreign debt to GNP ratio var- ; » — 


ied between 7.6% and 23%, with the average for the whole 


: period being 14.6%, By international standards, this was 
nota very heavy burden. Nevertheless, there were dificul- 


ties in servicing this debt toward the end of the period. 
3. After 1970 came a sudden jump in the rate of in- 


flation, in the exchange rate of the Turkish currency to 
. the dollar, in imports, and in the foreign debt stock, even 


though the oil shock was some way off. These increases 
were a direct result of the populist policies of the day, 
which included hefty wage and salary raises, agricultural 
subsidies, and so forth. To this would be added the effects 
of the oil shockin 1973. 

We can now examine the economic history of the pe- 
riod (unless otherwise specified, the following summary 
is drawn from Gürsel, vol. 2, pp. 479-85 and 494-506). 


The Years of Growth 

In the beginning of this period, the 27 May Administration 
(see Box 5-4 on page 401) established the State Planning 
Organization (DPT). As in other fields, this move was 
a reaction to the policies of the overthrown Democratic 
Party (DP), which were characterized by unplanned man- 
agement of the economy. With the passage into the period 
of a planned economy, a carefully redesigned IIS policy 
would come into effect to replace the IIS policies that the 
DP government had been compelled to adopt because 
of the shortage of foreign exchange, the bottlenecks in 
foreign trade, and the resulting shortage of supplies and 


: Spare parts. 


As explained above, the implementation of IIS poli- 
cies required imports and considerable external financial 
resources. There was no question of giving up invest- 
ments that were essential for development. The Second 
Five-Year Plan bad foreseen reaching a stage whereby eco- 


„nomic growth could be maintained boo 1973 (which 


was the final year of that plan) without recourse to exter- 
nal borrowing. 

This expectation failed to materialize. The trend in 
balance of payments during 1968 started irritating the 
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IME. No belt tightening took place, however, because 1969 
was an election year. Following the election, on 10 August 
1970, the currency was devalued by 6696. 'The dollar was 
now worth 15 TL, and new measures like tax rebates were 
adopted to encourage exports. New taxes were imposed 
and existing taxes raised. ‘This was like an exact replica of 
the devaluation of 1958. 

The government was careful to avoid short-term bor- 
rowing, however. Most of the borrowing was by the public 
rather than the private sector. Also, most of the borrowing 
was from international organizations and governments 
on favorable terms, rather than from international money 
markets, where higher rates of interest prevailed. With the 

“conclusion of the Ankara Agreement with the EEC on 
1 December 1964, the European influence began to bal- 
ance the U.S. influence on the Turkish economy. As the 
plan was being implemented effectively again, the bor- 
rowing terms improved, Furthermore, there was a spurt 
in exports after the devaluation of 1970, 

At this stage, an element came into play that had not 
been foreseen in the First Five-Year Plan. Workers who 
had been going to work in Germany in increasing num- 
bers after 1965 started remitting their savings to Turkey 
at levels that were of great significance for the economy. 
From a trickle consisting of only 2% of Turkey’s export 
earnings, these remittances had reached a level of 50% 
by 1970-71 and attained 90% by 1973 (Sönmez, pp. 60 
and 7o). The foreign exchange derived from this source 
covered 15496 of the deficit in foreign trade (Keyder 1990, 
p. 152). In these circumstances, the government was able 
to do what had not been possible in the course of IIS poli- 
cies implemented from 1930 to 1939: to create a mass of 
consumers capable of absorbing the goods that were be- 
ing produced by the new bourgeoisie, an essential ingredi- 
ent of any successful HS policy. This was achieved by pro- 
viding high salaries and wages and generous social rights 
and benefits. 


The Slump and Its Causes 
After 1973 a string of negative developments took place. 
First, there was the sudden oil shock, which had griev- 
ous effects on Turkey. While workers' remittances were 
falling, the price of oil increased four-fold, and Turkey's 
import bill soared. Remittances fell because Western Eu- 
ropean countries were heavily dependent on oil (906 
of which was imported from the Middle East) and were 
obliged to adopt belt-tightening policies. Turkish labor 
was mainly located in these countries, which accounted 
for most of Turkey's foreign trade. As a consequence, 
workers' remittances were able to cover only 3996 of the 


trade deficit in 1975 and 2496 in 1977 (Keyder 1990, p. 152). 
The country’s foreign exchange reserves were exhausted 
in one year because of the oil bill. The level of the oil bill 
rose from 16.896 of export earnings to 49.196. 

A second negative development was the high cost of 
the Cyprus operation carried out in 1974. 

The third development was the imposition by the 
U.S. of an arms embargo on Turkey in 1975 because of 
Cyprus. The ending of military aid inflicted considerable 
damage to the already reeling economy. 

In the period from 1960 to 1973 Turkey had gotten 
used to enjoying the benefits conferred by remittances 
and cheap energy. The new developments shook the 
country, with the rate of growth in the manufacturing 
sector shrinking from 10.2% during those years to 8.3% in 
1973-76 and then to 2.196 in 1976—79 (Keyder 1990, p. 165). 

These were the external reasons for Turkey's eco- 
nornic deterioration after 1973. But the main reason for 
the collapse of the economic order was the contradiction 
that existed within the economy. After the shortages in the 
Turkish market registered in the second part of the 1950s, 
the DP government started supporting private enterprise 
and encouraged it to produce for the internal market to 
alleviate the shortages. When this policy was pursued 
in a planned manner and on ajlarger scale after 1960, the 
bourgeoisie reaped huge profifs. Industry was operating 
without competition in a protğcted internal market, so it 
neglected quality while chargihg high prices. It was also 
benefiting from numerous incentives, so there was no 
need for it to strain itself in export markets. Turkish in- 
dustry was importing voraciously and using up foreign ex- 
change, while it failed to earn foreign exchange because of 
its unwillingness to export. It was able to keep going only 
thanks to the IIS policies and foreign borrowing. 

Even if military aid is ignored, Turkey received for- 
eign aid and loans that covered no less than 4296 of its 
external deficit during the period from 1950 to 1980. This 
was due entirely to its geostrategic importance. The bour- 
geoisie, of course, had no reason for complaining. But this 
ability to spend unearned foreign exchange allowed Tur- 
key the luxury of not developing an "export at all costs" 
mentality (Akat, p. 63), which inexorably led to the even- 
tual economic collapse. 


The Foreign Debt Spiral 

The negative developments could not be allowed to in- 
terrupt the growth that had been taking place since 1960. 
Somehow Turkey had to find the foreign exchange needed 
forit to continue importing. It is true that Soviet external 
aid and loans became available after 1967, making it pos- 








sible to carry out important industrial projects that the 
West had refused to finance. But, because of this Soviet 
aid, there was an extra bill approaching $1 billion, which 
the IMF and the OECD could not be expected to finance. 
Turkey had no choice but to resort to international capital 
markets. It was in these circumstances that Turkey con- 
tracted its short-term debts, which raised its indebted- 


ness to extraordinary heights and completely changed the - 


structure of its debts. At that time, the petrodollars accu- 
mulated by oil-producing countries that were deposited 
in international banks were lent on a short-term basis and 


with high interest to indigent developing countries, Tur-- 


key got its share of these loans. This brought the IMF into 
the picture, because i in these circumstances banks looked 
to thatinstitution before lending to a country and awaited 


the IMF's green light before SERRE their funds (see 


Box 4-1 in Section 4). 

The Demirel government, in power f in 1975 to 1977, 
was formed with the aim of keeping the Left at bay. It was 
known as the Nationalist Front-1 government and was in- 
tent on consolidating its power by finding new sources of 
foreign exchange. To do this, it carried out thirteen mini- 
devaluations of the currency in two years and resorted 
to risky formulas like the deposits convertible to foreign 
exchange (ACFE). By 31 December 1975 these accounts 
constituted 98.496 of the country's foreign exchange re- 
serves (Yalçın Doğan, IMF Kıskacında Türkiye, 1946—1980, 
3td ed. (İstanbul: Tekin Yayınevi, 1987], p. 131, quoted in 
Gerger 1998, p. 125). The ACFE system enabled nonresi- 
dent individuals and institutions to deposit their foreign 
exchange in Turkish bank accounts and to take the pro- 
ceeds of these accounts out ofthe country. The owners of 
the accounts could also withdraw the funds in the ACFEs 
in the form of foreign exchange or TL at any time. These 
accounts resulted in an increase in the money supply and 
were a major cause of inflation. Because the IMF was not 
formally engaged in Turkey at the time, the extra funds 
were spent on populist causes. As a result, exports grew 
from $1.3 billion in 1973 only to over $1.7 billion in 1977, 
while the corresponding figures for imports were $2 bil- 
lion and $5.8 billion. After a month-long government 
formed by Ecevit in 1977, Demirel formed the National- 
ist Front-2 government. By then, the foreign trade deficit 
stood at $4 billion and foreign debts exceeded $11 billion. 
Almost $1.5 billion was required to service this debt. It was 
in these circumstances that Demirel uttered his famous 
phrase: “Turkey doesn't have even seventy cents to spare” 
There was no way out, except to reschedule the foreign 
debt. In the meantime Ecevit was able to form a new gov- 
ernment in January 1978, with the defection of a number 
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of deputies from the Justice Party. In order to demon- 
strate that he was acting independently of the IMF, his 
first action was to devalue the Turkish currency to 25 TL 
to the U.S. dollar and raise the prices of the products of 
state economic enterprises, In these circumstances, the 
IME approved Turkey's new letter of intent, although 
with some U.S. prodding. Through informal channels, 
however, the IMF had given a negative message to banks, 
which led them to withhold new ctedits. In 1978 inflation 
reached 52.696, and a black market emerged. Meanwhile 
the deficit in the state budget and the losses of state eco- 
nomic enterprises reached new peaks. There were short- 
ages of staples such as salt, cooking oil, light bulbs, and 


cigarettes. Cooking gas and gasoline became scarce, and : 


Ecevit and his ministers scurried from Germany to Libya, 
looking for relief. * 

When the Iranian revolution took place, Turkey! s 
geostrategic importance increased once again. The West 
was ready to provide new aid, but it proved impossible to 
persuade the IMF to ignore its rules. Turkey went through 
the winter of 1978—79 short of petroleum. A new stand- 
by agreement was eventually signed on 10 June 1979, and 
the currency was devalued to 47 TL to the dollar. The rate 
for importing agricultural products and petroleum was 
set at 35 TL to the dollar. It was in these circumstances 
that Ecevit's party suffered a defeat in the partial election, 
forcing him to resign. Demirel formed a minority govern- 
ment and adopted the 24 January package of measures. 
He was now implementing policies favored by the IME, 
which entailed abandoning the IIS strategy and adopt- 
ing new export-led growth policies and integrating the 
country with the global economy (Box 5-3). This radical 
economic restructuring program, however, was based on 
shifting the burden to the lower-income groups. It was im- 


` possible to carry out such a radical program of economic 


and social measures within a parliamentary system. 

These measures were implemented in the conditions 
created by the 12 September 1980 coup, designed to deal 
with the anarchy, which had reached extreme levels of vio- 
lence. It now became possible to carry out the new eco- 
nomic program under the new conditions, which became 
known as the “24 + 12 formula" with reference to 24 Janu- 
ary and 12 September. 


B. Politics 

The period from 1960 to 1980 witnessed some ofthe most 
important events in Turkey's history, including three mili- 
tary coups. The period was one of great diversity, includ- 
ing intervals of dictatorship and others of pluralism and 
freedom. 
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Box 5-3. The Package of Measures Adopted on 24 January 1980 


The package of measures adopted on 24 January 1980 has a 
special place among the agreements that Turkey concluded with 
the IMF when it was in a situation of semibankruptcy due to its 


© external debts and poor economic management. The poor iman-, ` 


agement was reflected in the huge budget deficits, which were 
a result of the populist policies pursued by the government in a 
period of increasing domestic turmoil. The pegging of the Turkish 
currency to the dollar and the decision not to reflect increased oil 


prices in the internal market were both part of this | peer economic: D : 
.. the State Planning Organization. The package had been prepared 

At first sight, the 24 January package sheeted to be xu ; 
to past IMF programs, The Turkish lira was devalued from 47,10 “5 
the dollar to 70. There were hefty price increasés on the produets EE 


management. 


- of state economic enterprises: The-price of fertilizer was raised 
sevenfold, and postal services fourfold, The price of sugar went up 
by 170%, petroleum products by 200%, electricity by 153%, | and 


paper by 104%. ft was announced that monetary policy’ would bec 
tightened, agricultural support prices wouid be lowered to’ World in 


; levels; the-state economic enterprises would set their prices f 


. their products freely, ali ‘public spending (with the. exception of: 


public Spending on infrastructure) Would be cut, rates of inte 
would | bé raised, and wages would be frozen, The Turkish cu 
i rency would be allowed to float, ‘and an ‘effort: ‘would be' made’ to 


E “service ihe external debt on sehedile; As a a ist e interest tat 





j were freed. 





“The iinportanés of hele | measures was ihat they citna A 
“a package with the 'e economic measures adopted after the coup 
“of 12 September 1980, The; measures were designed to secure the: n 





management of th economy in accordance with the rules: of the 


mârket'ahd constitutec 














: petrators of the coup made sure that the measures could be fully 
. Ing the suspensión of collective bargaining. The 24 Jantary pack: 


age of measures could ‘hot have been implemented without the 
"coup of 12 September, and. it has often been argued that one € fth 


"structural adjustment” program “that IN 


From this point of view, the 24 January measüres were a defin- ` 
ing moment in the life of the Turkish Republic, with implications : 
that went far beyond the strictly economic sphere. |n.óne stroke, =. 
Turkey changed from the industrialization through import sübstitu-” : 
tion (115) model; which had been in practice since the early days c of: i 
the Republic, to ah export- ‘led industrialization model, . The objec: 
tive was to integrate Turkey with the global free marke 
“ The architect of the project was Turgut. Özal, “undersi 
tary of the prime minister's office and acting ündersecretary oti 














without the knowledge of even the minister. of finance. Its impl 
mentation caused much discontent among. the people. in nori al 
circumstances İt should ' have drawn loud protests from the’ popu- 
lace, but the military coup of 12 September prevented this, The pe 





implemented without a hitch by taking appropriate action;. inchid- 


reasons for the | coup, was to make this implementation pos: 
ictural jor Sl program. was imple 














* would bring: fundamental changes i in the economic, financial, ine ae 


stitutional, social, and political fields. International: capitalism was 


‘gaining strength. (since 1970: under the. banner of” globalization’), 







` cand was as demanding the changes, known a as sstiuctüral VAT Xv. i is mo 






Paradoxically, the period of pluralism and freedom 
was inaugurated by the military coup of 27 May 1960 
(Boxes 5-4 and 5-5). 

At a time when Turkey had not gotten used to de- 
mocracy, two dynamic new forces entered the scene: 
students and workers. They were capable of engaging in 
protest and resistance actions, which governments found 
difficult to handle (Ozdemir, p. 225). 


From Democracy to “Double 12” 

The workers were seeking to become an effective pressure 
group by taking advantage of the rights conferred by the 
1961 Constitution, including the right to strike. In this ac- 
tion, they were inspired by the Confederation of Revolu- 
tionary Workers’ Unions (DISK). The factor that caused 
the overthrow of the DP government was student action 
in which the leftist groups critical of the system were par- 
ticularly active. The Left lashed out at two targets: (1) “the 
feudal system” and “feudal landlords”; and (2) the re- 


strictions on Turkey's sovereignty caused by U.S. influ- 
ence, and especially the mining and petroleum laws (see 
“Politics” in “Appraisal of the Period” in Section 4). In the 
mid-1960s there was a strong craving for new ideas in the 
universities, which were going through a period of great 
vitality and vibrancy. In 1965 rightist students attacked a 
lecture being delivered by the leader of the Turkish Labor 
Party (TIP), Mehmet Ali Aybar, at the Faculty of Political 
Science of Ankara University and destroyed the furniture 
in the hall. This event led to a period of confrontation and 
conflict between the two groups. 

The slogans of the Left were anti-imperialism and 
antifascism. The Kemalist tradition was very strong at the 
time, and the Left was being fueled by a Kemalism with a 
strong social content, which can also be described as the 
nationalism of a developing country. In those days, it took 
real courage to criticize capitalism directly, so the young 
criticized the prevailing order indirectly by castigating the 
U.S. This was made easy by President Johnson’s letter to 





Box 5-4, The 27 May Coup 


As the state of the economy worsened, the Democratic Party (DP) 
government adopted more repressive measures. When a commit- 
tee was formed within the parliament to investigate the activities 


of the opposition Republican People's Party (CHP), ) ‘student dem-:.: 


onstrations broke out in İstanbul and Ankara. As the government’ s 
measures became More représsive, à ‘bloodless coup took place 
on the night of 26-27 May 1960. The coup was engineered bya 


© group of officers, organized under the name National Unity Com" T 


mittee (MBK). The MBK ‘placed : a ban oh all political activities, 
dissolved the parliamerit, and sacked the government. It directed 


- a group ¢ of professors to prepate à new Constitution, which was 3 
subsequently ‘approved bya Constituent Assembly ‘and by the citi" 
zens in a referendum, After the election of 1961, the MBK turned PE 





power ‘over to the civilians: 


Of the ‘three coups that ükey experienced, ‘this c oni shed 
unique features. It had no intellectual preparation, no leader (Gen. : 
Cemal Gürsel was selected as leader later), and no cadres. tts strüc- - 
ture was not: hierarchical and consisted mostly of young officers... 

The coup was a reaction of Kemalist officers and was motivated 000] 
by (1) disapproval of the DP's, drift toward dictatorship; ©) dissatis- “be 

N faction with the social; economic, “and, cultural: ravages. caused by, “45 so 


İnönü in 1964 in connection with the Cyprus crisis. In the 
demonstrations and meetings, their target was the young 
politician Demirel, who had campaigned and won the 
1965 election by distributing photographs of himself in 
the company of President Johnson. The students consid- 
ered him the embodiment of American domination, and 
their slogan was "Sixth Fleet, go home.” They also chanted 
his name as “Morrison Süleyman,” a reference to the 
American contracting company that Demirel represented 
in Turkey before going into politics. 

When fourteen members of the ruling junta that 
came to power on 27 May started advocating staying in 
power indefinitely, they were removed from the junta 
and sent to foreign assignments. Among these fourteen 
was Col. Alparslan Türkeş, whose real name was Hüseyin 
Feyzullah. When he returned to Turkey, he joined the Re- 
publican Peasant Nation Party (CKMP) in March 1965 


; forces (ee Bo Box #5 in Se 
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This was the reason why the students of thatp p 
‘68 Generation, were later ilonized. They 


and was elected party leader in August. The party's name © 
was changed to Nationalist Action Party (MHP) in 1969. 
Türkeş organized the youth group known as the Ülkücü- .: 
ler (Idealists), also known as Bozkurtlar (Gray Wolves) or . 
Komandolar (Commandos), who started taking over the .- 
political scene, hitherto dominated by the Left, through < 
the use of brute force. Pus 
At that time, the Left was drawing its strength from E ; 
foreign events that weakened the established order: 5. 
American influence on developments in Cyprus, the Tet + 
offensive of 1968, and the student unrest in France. As the = 
Left grew stronger, it was also becoming fragmented. The ` 
Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968 caused a 
split between, the more orthodox "socialist revolution- 
ary" TÍP and the "National Democratic Revolutionary" 
Dev-Genç (Devrimci Gençlik: Revolutionary Youth), 
which declared the USSR to be “social imperialist.’ The 
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Box 5-5. The 27 May Coup and the United States 


Much has been said and written about the U.S. role in the 27 
May coup. The most plausible information can be summarized as 
follows. 


1. At a time when everybody was aware that student protests ; 
would lead nowhere and that a military coup was imminent, the . 


U.S. failed to warn Menderes through the CIA and allowed events 


to follow their natural course. The U.S. even accelerated the re- 
gime's fall by cutting off credits ata time when Its was in İla iso 


need of financial support. . 


2, The U.S. action took place because the | Western ald and & 
loans furnished to Menderes for waving:the anticommunism flags 


were being wasted and the regime had reached the end of the 


line. At some point Menderes realized that the economy. could ^. f 





not be made to function without new industries. This led him t 


alization, and to appeal to the.USSR for credits. The U.S. was.no 
pleased to see Turkey seeking to produce. and sell textiles in lieu 


. Of cotton; nor did it appreciate the forthcoming visit of Menderes i 
to Moscow, which it considered divisive fort ihe Western bloc (for 


5 ficials: werk in U. 5, ‘and NATO offices 
“and. distributing antigoverniment ti acts: 
; dehiónstrationis 

dm addition 


seek alternatives to the U.S., which was against Turkey’ s industri-. 


preamble and first article of the agreement slated that a "direct 
or indirect" attack on Turkey would lead the U. 5: to take all the ~ 
necessary measures, "including the. use of armed force.” This term |... 
"indirect attack" ‘could lead, at the request of the government, to m 
an American armed interventión éven ir cases of student | unrest. s 
was this clause that led to! sharp criticism of the opposition. wl n T 






















A " s. ‘also failed, although indirectly, te to: exercise a right given toit by r3 


: the bilateral agreements. The Turkish-American Security. Coopera- =: 
; 'tion Agreement of 5. March 1959 referred to the Eisenhower Doc-: 
trine of 5 january 1957, which declared that the Y. S; “would provide : 
armed: assistance in the event of a request ‘froma Middle: Eastern:. 
i armed. attack from international: commu: : 
0. n armed attacks: ‘the 


: "country Subject to 







leftists were taking over universities. At the Middle East 
Technical University, they burned the limousine of U.S. 
ambassador Robert Komer on 6 January 1969. The rightist 
Ülkücüler and the religion-based Akıncılar (Raiders) 
movement came together under the umbrella of the As- 
sociation of the Anti-Communist Struggle (Komiinizmle 
Mücadele Dernekleri: KMD). These developments led to 
a violent Left-Right conflict after 1969, which brought the 
country to a state of anarchy. On 16 February 1969 groups 
belonging to the KMD left the mosque after prayers 
and were allowed by the police to enter Taksim Square 
in Istanbul, where a protest demonstration against the 
American Sixth Fleet was going on. In the resulting me- 
lee, known as “Bloody Sunday,” a number of leftists were 
killed or injured. 

In addition to the Left-Right confrontation among 
students, a workers’ march was organized by the revo- 
lutionary union DISK on 15-16 June 1970 in İstanbul to 
protest the law on labor unions. The 150,000 workers 
who took part in the demonstration inflicted damage to 
property and caused the industrial bourgeoisie to take 






fright. These events led to the military memorandum of 12 
March 1971 (Box 5-6). 

'Ihe armed clashes did not come to an end with the 
restrictions on freedoms imposed by the 12 March memo- 
randum. If anything, they increased during the National- 
ist Front-1 government set up by S. Demirel with rightist 
parties that lasted from March 1975 to June 1977. The situ- 
ation did not change with the formation of the National- 
ist Front—2, government, from November 1977 to January 
1978. The deputy prime minister, Türkeş, described the 
attacks of the Ülkücüler (who now came to be known as 
Komandolar) on leftists as "being helpful to the security 
forces” (Millet Meclisi Tutanak Dergisi, term 4, vol. 11, meet- 
ing II, session 63 [o April 1975], p. 368). By 1977 people's 
lives were in danger on the streets as well as at home. The 
economy was in a state of collapse mainly as a result ofthe 
oil shock of 1973. Three devaluations took place in 1977. 
The May Day celebrations that year were marred when 
unidentified assailants widely believed to belong to the 
"deep state" forces (see Box 7-s in Section 7) opened fire 
on the crowd from rooftops, causing thirty-four deaths. 





Box 5-6. The Memorandum of- ` 
12 March and the Interim Regime: ; 





‘The perpetrators were never apprehended. The assailants 
in a series of other murders also were never found. Al- 
though right-wing politicians like Gün Sazak and Hamit 
Fendoğlu were among those,killed, most of the victims 
were journalists and academics with democratic and/or 
leftist leanings. In 1978 seven youths belonging to. TİP 


` reached 3000... 
‘As noted Ec this anarchy developed in an envi- - 
ronment of utter economic chaos. Although martial law © 
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were murdered in their home in Ankara, On 19 December 
1978 the rumor that "Communist Alevis had bombed a 
cinema" triggered a string of events in the city of Kahra- 


manmarag in which 105 people, most of them Alevis, were 


killed. In the face of these events, the government was far 
from being neutral. Prime Minister Demirel was quoted 
as saying: “You can never make me say that rightists [and] 
nationalists are committing murders" (Cumhuriyet, 26 
December 1978). These incidents dragged into 1979, and 
26 people were killed in Gorum in violence reminiscent 
of the sort that took place in Kahramanmaraş. In the year 
preceding 12 September 1980 the number of people who 
lost their lives : asa result of politically motivated crimes 





was in force, there seemed to be no way to stem the an- 
archy. And yet law and order was immediately restored 
on 12 September 1980, the very day the armed forces took 
power. The strange situation elicited many different in- 
terpretations and comments in the years that followed 
(Box 5-7). 


Il. THE FOREIGN POLICY 

OF THE PERIOD 
The most noteworthy aspects of Ulugbay’s table (Table 
5-3) are the following. 

1. During this period, exports increased by a factor 
of 8.4 while the share of Western countries, which were 
Turkey’s major trading partners, dwindled from 68.8% in 


1962 to 46.2%. The fall gathered pace, especially after 1974. 


The same trend is noticeable in Turkey’s imports. After 
1974. Turkey's imports increased by a factor of 15.6, while 
the share of Western countries decreased from 70.8% to 
32.996. This situation was a direct result of the rise in petro- 
leum prices and the fall in the foreign aid and credits that 
‘Turkey received. As the price of oil increased, Turkey’s 
imports from Western countries dwindled, while the 
share of oil-producing countries rose. The fall in foreign 
aid can be attributed first to the oil shock and then to the 
Cyprus operation. In addition to these two factors, the 
drop in foreign loans was due to Turkey’s increasing dif- 
ficulties in servicing its short-term commercial debts. 

2. Imports from the U.S. fell steeply after 1974. The 
direct cause of this fall was the arms embargo imposed by 
the U.S. following the Cyprus operation. 

3. The share of Turkey's principal trading partner, 
West Germany, showed a high degree of stability. 

We can now turn our attention to foreign policy. 
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Box 5-7. Some Comments on the 12 September Coup 


The violence and anarchy that had plagued Turkey until TI Sep- 
tember 1980 abruptly ended on 73 September, when law and or- 
der was restored by the military coup of 12 September. This led 


some to conclude that anarchy had been artificial y: fomented in, 


the country. 


According to this theory, advanced by Ugur Mumcu, it was 
necessary to create a climate of anarchy in Turkey in order ta be © 
able to carry out the illegal arms arid drug trade; There would be e 
an outflow of drugs from Turkey, balanced by an inflow’ of arms... 
Those engaged in the struggle would need arms, 50 they not only .- 
would overlook the drug trade but would help those engaged in. à 
it. Even if martial law was declared, ‘this trade could continue as. "t 
long as the cash flowed. In fact, even official vehicles would be aa 





employed to carry on this illicit trafficking: ede ges 
Another theory claimed that violence between the atid 
Right was contrived and both sides were being used. Dark toic 


within the state that were determined to interrupt ‘the democratic ‘ 7t 
‘process and provoke the army to intervene ‘deliberately instigated pu 


the events. This theory is supported by. the large: illegal flo 
arms during those yeats, which were used to kill lenis bötl 


ae trial, Tegistered under. the file ‘umber 1981/689, ' a -Unique-bra ; 
handgun with. the ‘serial number 8477356 was ‘used by that İ 


“ön the ascendancy and the streets Were taken över by thugs of the 


^a military takeover, For the coup to have any. ‘semblance’ of legi 


two years of martial law prior to 12 September. 


: leaders. “Demirel claimed that all of the govern 


A concurring theory holds that the blame for the coup. of 2. 
September can be laid on those who carried it out, According to’ - 
this theory, at a time when the Kurdish nationalist ideology Was“ 























Left and Right, the only viable remedy. for the'sitüation wóüld be” 


macy, people. ‘had to be ina situation where they could 
their homes.’ That is why: anarchy ! was allowed to escalate n ihe 


“This theory i is ‘supported by statements of 


efforts to gett ihe amy. urit stationed i in Siverek bese pò ' 


. organization to commit murder. The same gun was used ‘by Naz“ Ae Kahr 


tionalist Action Party (MHP) gangs in a shooting incident in a cafe’. 
. on 27 August 1980 and. vas confiscated in the MHP headquarters E 


in the district of Eyüp i in [stánibül ón e October 1980 (Yetkin; pa 


2 also see Uğur Mumcu, “Soru işaretleri, a ‘Cumhuriyet, 15 November: ? s 
> 1990). Ariother curious: examiple i is the parcel bomb that killed the rt 
© rightist Hamit Fendoglu (MHP), "which léd to Malatya being tümed. 


me into a battleground: The same type. of parcel bomb had been’ sent 


ii one day earlier to a ‘former: CHP county ‘chairman of the: Pazarcik at LA 
district of Kahramanmaras, ‘which’ exploded in the post office i in^ 


E thg piocis: of ung oT 75 Yılı, vol. 2; p 758 





The Years of Purposeful Foreign Policy 

1. The years from 1960 to 1980 marked a period when im- 
portant foreign policy decisions were made and imple- 
mented. For a strategic medium power like Turkey, these 
were truly years of relative autonomy. 

At a time when the 27 May coup was still recent, and 
everything that the DP stood for in foreign policy was be- 
ing rejected, Turkey voted in favor of self-determination 
for Algeria at the UN General Assembly. This was done 
even though the Cyprus question and its sequel of pur- 
suing an autonomous foreign policy had not yet arisen. 
Turkey gave a firm reply to Johnson's letter in 1964. At the 
UN in September 1965 Turkey opposed the U.S. position 
on Vietnam. Again in 1965 Turkey refused to participate 
in the U.S.-sponsored Multilateral Nuclear Force (MNF). 
In the 1967 war between Israel and the Arab states, Turkey 















supported the Arab side for the first time and distanced 
itself from Israel from then on. It also concluded a new bi- 
lateral agreement with the U.S. in 1968, revising the Status 
of Forces Agreement (SOFA) in its favor. Turkey con- 
cluded a Joint Defense Cooperation Agreement (JDCA) 
in 1969, consolidating all the U.S.- Turkish bilateral agree- 
ments and bringing them under proper control. It also 
prohibited the use of the bases for out-of-area operations 
(see Box 4-9 in Section 4 for the out-of-area concept). 
Throughout the 1970s Turkey defied the U.S. and pur- 
sued its quarrel with Greece over the Aegean Sea. In 1971 
it inaugurated a program of aid to the Third World. After 
the Memorandum of 12 March, the production of opium 
poppies in Turkey had been banned at America’s request. 
In July 1974 the ban was lifted. In the same month, a suc- 
cessful operation was carried out in Cyprus. Ankara stood 
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up against the U.S. arms embargo imposed in 1975 as a 
consequence of the Cyprus landing. In July 1975 it abro- 
gated the JDCA, because the arms embargo had not been 
rescinded. That same month, the use of the U.S. bases (of- 
ficially called “joint defense installations") in Turkey was 
ended. In 1976 Ankara made a unilateral decision to freeze 
relations with the European Économic Community. Even 


though the question of Cyprus remained unresolved, the .. 


U.S. arms embargo was loosened in August 1977 and re- 
pealed in September 1978, as a direct result of Turkey's 
efforts. In 1978 and 1979 Turkey cooperated closely with 
the nonaligned countries, and Ecevit enunciated a “Na- 
tional Defense Doctrine" (Box 5-8). Turkey concluded a 
our- “year, $1 billion agreement with the U.S. in 1979 even 
though this did not conform to the policy practices of the 
U.S. administration. Despite strong U.S. pressure, Turkey 
continued to resist the return. of Greece to the military 
structure of NATO in 1979. It refused to join the U.S. sanc- 
tions imposed on Iran as a consequence of the hostage 
crisis. As a result of the Defense and Economic Coopera- 
tion Agreement (DECA) of 29 March 1980 signed with 
the U.S,, the basis for a local defense industry was estab- 
lished, the use of bases for out-of-area operations was pro- 
hibited, controls on the flow of supplies and materials into 
bases were imposed, and the right to suspend the status of 
bases in special circumstances was acknowledged. No U-2 
flights were allowed throughout the period. 

For a medium country like Turkey, these were diffi- 
cult decisions, They were made at a time when the econ- 
omy was a shambles and the country was going through 
a veritable civil war. In addition, even in situations where 
Turkey had to submit, it was able to stiffen its resolve and 
derive benefits, When, during the 1962 Cuban missile 
crisis, the Jupiter missiles at Çiğli, near İzmir, were dis- 
mantled without consulting Turkey, the realization took 
hold in Ankara that Turkey's national interests were being 
sacrificed for the interests of major powers (Hale, p. 136). 
Although Turkey lacked the means to carry out a landing 
in Cyprus in 1964, the idea that the U.S. had prevented it 
became prevalent. These events were the precursors ofthe 
subsequent anti-American sentiments that gripped the 
public and made it possible for the government to take 
firm stands in the field of foreign policy. In other words, 
in this period, even setbacks served a useful purpose by 
stiffening Turkey s resolution. 

2. During this period Turkey took foreign policy ini- 
tiatives that were intended to loosen its political and eco- 
nomic dependence on the West. 


When the U.S. and the West refused to countenance . 


the financing of certain industrial projects after 1967, 


Box 5-8. A New National Defense 
Doctrine for Turkey 


When Turkey intervened militarily i in. Cypris in 1974, the US, 
acting under the influence of the powerful Greek lobby: imz. 
posed ari ‘arms embargo on Turkey. that lasted three “years. Iu 
During this period Turkey could fiot take delivery: of weapons”: 
that had already been boüght and paid for. Even ‘the delivery 

of spare parts was Stopped. Although this action had negative 
effects on Turkish- American relations and Weakened Turkey's 

© defense capabilities, its ‘consequences were sirhilar to those of 
the famous Johnson letter and compelled Turkey t6 reconsider 

< its US. and NATO-centered defense and foreign policie: 
AS a ‘result of this, Turkey. developed a new. Nation 

© Defense and Foreign Policy doctrine i in 1978 when Ecevit, Was 
prime minister. The first pillar of this doctrine | was thé dec 
“to free Turkey from depending | ona single source for. its arms. 
` In conformity with this. ‘decision, Turkey’ looked: into the po 

<: sibility of producing amis jointly’ with “countries suchas" lr 
. ánd Libya | and even explored. the: possibility. of ‘procuring a 
ne from the USSR. This was indeed, a radical move: in the. period. 




















d "n of threats poder. i 
the Greek bem fe 


Turkey turned to the USSR. From practically nothing, 
Turkey's exports to and imports from the Soviet Union 
rose to 6%. This was how Prime Minister Demirel de- 
scribed the situation: 


The West did not want Turkey to industrialize, 
or perhaps it considered this to be unfeasible. So 
the West recommended that we concentrate on 
agriculture...and light industry. It did not look 
kindly upon heavy industries and other sectors of 


Box 5-9. The Nonaligned Movement and Turkey 


Turkey's serious error at the 1955 Bandung Conference had com- 
pletely alienated the emerging nonaligned movement. The nega- 
tive effects of this alienation became especially rioticeable in 


connection with the Cyprus issue at the UN. Most of these. non : 


aligned countries had minority problems, and they tended to per- 
ceive the Turkish-Cypriot community as another Juke They 
were also hostile to Turkey. . 
Turkey’ s first positive contacts with ihe Ronaligried cou 

“ occurred in 1964, when it applied to participate in ‘the Cairo 







- Terence as an observer. After its application was turhéd down, it ; 
. . sent two ambassadors to follow the proceedings | from the side- > 


TA lines. These ambassadors were seated. in the spectators: gallery 
"among the freedom fighters of those countries that had not 
won their independence, like Palestine and Oman: Itis. said’ that- 









that she would not sit under the same roof with the ambassad 





of NATO member Turkey, even though she carried a locket with h 





: Atatürk's picture. 


* The second step was when Turkey, st sung Ls the heavy defeat 3 LUE 
it had sufféred in 1965 in the voting on Cyprus at the UN, sent ^^ 


goodwill missions mainly to Third World county 
' Views on the i issue. These missions, consisting mostiy of üniversit 
20 professors, retumed émpty- "handed from countries that they 











p of foreign a afíalis, s ‘strenuous efforts: “we 





industry... When we negotiated with the Soviets 
and took steps to carry out our plans, the West 
was disturbed. In 1967 the U.S. ambassador vis- 
ited me in my office. I remember the meeting viv- 
idly. He entered the room and even before he sat 
down, he shot the question, “Are you changing 
axis?” America was really disturbed by our im- 
proved relations with the Soviets. (Yetkin, p. 113) 


By providing low-interest and long-term loans to fi- 
nance high value-added metallurgical industries, the So- 
viet Union helped the Turkish economy and contributed 
to strengthening Turkey's autonomy vis-à-vis the West. 
This relationship also helped neutralize the USSR on 
the Cyprus issue even after Turkey landed troops on the 
island. ; 

Turkey also imiz its relations with the non- 
aligned countries (Box s- -9). Naturally, these relations 
could not be developed beyond a certain point, because 
of the Cyprus issue and Turkey's alignment with the 
West. Furthermore, the nonaligned were far from being 


to Eritrea S eo a 
AU Phi good 
the prime minister of Sri Lanka, Sirimavo Bandaranaika, ded lared: m 












y policy at that time 


made to: get loser, to. 
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the a countries, Turkey became hë fist president of ihe. ü 


































a homogenous group, and it was not possible to satisfy 
them all. But during the 1970s Turkey tried, to a large ex- 
tent, to repair the damage caused by all the mistakes it had 
committed since the time of the 1955 Bandung Confer- 
ence. This led to improved relations with these countries. 
Turkey's efforts may not have provided too many direct 
benefits, but they did have the indirect benefit of allowing 
the elaboration of alternative policies without reference 
to the West. 

3. These demonstrations of resolve took ples at a 
time when Turkey was in a state of economic and social 
turmoil and utterly dependent on the IMF. ‘The relative 
autonomy was strengthened by the IIS policies, and in es- 
sence all countries enjoyed a margin of relative autonomy 


Sin their foreign policies. But Turkey's action reflecting its 


relative autonomy could not be explained exclusively on 
this basis. There were two other maj or explanations. 

- First, and more importantly, . the: international. cor- 
relation of forces at this juncture made this a i tonomy 
possible, including the new internati ce 











peared in the 1960s, the petroleum cı crisis that preoccupied PEULE 
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the West, the gathering strength of the nonaligned move- 
ment, the events in Afghanistan and Iran, and the im- 
provement and development of Turkey's relations with 
the Soviet Union. It was tbe auspicious atmosphere cre- 
ated by such circumstances that allowed a wise and cau- 
tious statesman like İsmet İnönü to observe: “A new in- 
ternational order will be established, and Turkey will find 
its place within this order" (Milliyet, 16 April 1964; for 
an eyewitness account of this famous remark, see M. Ali 
Kışlalı, Radikal, 12 January 2007). This remark created an 
atmosphere conveying the message that there was a better 
way outside the Western and Eastern Blocs. 

In addition, the steady growth ofthe global economy 
'during the1960s and the early part of the 19705 created new 
possibilities. In its early years, the European Economic 
Community gave importance to Turkey. This presented 
opportunities for Ankara, although its negotiating posi- 
tion was constantly undermined by squabbles between 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the DPT. There was 
also a lot of bureaucratic carelessness, like the time when 
the Turkish delegation's confidential negotiating brief was 
published in the Official Gazette or when import quotas 
were requested for items that were not among Turkey's ex- 
ports (Keskin, pp. 61and 67). Also, until the mid-1970s the 
U.S. was seeking to bring Turkey and Iran even closer to its 
sideatatime when the Soviet Union had focused its inter- 
est on the Middle Fast. The U.S. did this by giving these 
two countries the opportunity to move into the semipe- 
riphery by allowing them to develop (see Box Intro-s in 
the Introduction). In this period Turkish industrialists 
engaged in business activities in Libya and Pakistan acted 
as the businessmen of a country that was a candidate to 
join the semiperiphery (Keyder 1976, pp. 131-32). Another 
reason was the climate of freedom that prevailed within 
Turkey. This climate of free discussion brought foreign 
policy issues into the daily lives of citizens. It also intensi- 
fied anti-American sentiments. This environment made it 
relatively easier for governments to oppose U.S. policies. 
Incidents such as the U.S. Sixth Fleet sailors being thrown 
into the sea in İstanbul by leftist students and preventing 
the aircraft bringing Cyrus Vance, the mediator on Cy- 
prus, from landing in Ankara's main airport in 1967 were 
used as arguments for resisting U.S. demands at the ne- 
gotiating table. The anti-American sentiments prevalent 
among the public were pushing governments, whether 
they liked it or not, toward a certain degree of autonomy. 

Against this, the right-wing moverent remained sol- 
idly pro-American, both in its actions and in its ideology, 
notwithstanding its nationalistic rhetoric. When rightists, 
traditionally hard-line nationalists, beat up people pro- 


testing the presence of the Sixth Fleet, they were driven 
strictly by their anti-communism. An example of their ori- 
entation can be found in Türkeş's remarks in connection 
with the lifting of the ban on the cultivation of the opium 
poppy. "Ihe issue has been used as an open defiance of 
the USA. The press—and even official government publi- 
cations—has committed every stupidity to inflict damage 
to Turkish-American relations. The first thing to do is to 
reestablish the old feeling of mutual trust and coopera- 
tion by rapidly entering into negotiations with America 
to deal with outstanding issues and, above all, the issue 
of opium poppy cultivation” (MHP Basin Biilteni, 17 July 
1974, quoted in Oran, p. 31). 


The Nature of Foreign Policy 

In the prevailing circumstances of the period, Turkey’s 
foreign policy gained a degree of relative autonomy vis-a- 
vis the West but did not change fundamentally for a num- 
ber of reasons. 

The philosophical attraction of the West and the na- 
ture of relations kept Turkey aligned with the West. Tur- 
key received Western aid and loans with relative ease up 
to the mid-1970s. Between 1960 and 1964 Turkey received 
an average of $243 million and between 1965 and 1969 an 
average of $284 million (through the OECD Consor- 
tium) in aid and loans each year. This represented more 
than balf of Turkey's annual external earnings from trade 
and other sources (Hale, p. 152). If the dependence on 
spare parts for weapons from the West is added to this 
picture, it will become clear that Turkey could not leave 
the Western camp, even if it had the inclination to do 
so. And this book contends that Turkey never had such 
an inclination. Its relationship with the nonaligned was 
in the nature of an academic exercise. In any case, there 


. was no question of the nonaligned showing a better way 


for Turkey. Whatever arguments there might have been 
to consider the option of leaving NATO after 1960, these 
were quickly hushed when the Soviet fleet sailed into the 
Mediterranean and Soviet tanks rolled into Prague, As a 
result, Turkey remained in NATO, did not drift toward 
the USSR, remained loyal to its basic tenets, maintained 
its links with Israel, and supported the Pax Americana in 
the Middle East. It did become more autonomous from 
the West, however, especially with respect to Cyprus and 
the Middle East. 

‘The changes made in the tenor of Turkish foreign 
policy were aimed in essence to find allies on the Cyprus 
issue and to find alternative resources to alleviate eco- 
nomic problems. To aim for anything further was difficult. 
It is noteworthy that at this time Ecevit was able to talk 





about “crossing over to the other side of the wall” while at 
the same time reassuring everyone that “Turkey would fill 
any gap that might result from Greece's withdrawal from 
NATOS military structure” (Gerger 1998, p. 122). 


IV. GENERAL APPRAISAL 

'1. For the first time since before World War II, Turkey 
formulated a foreign policy without wearing ideologically 
tinted glasses. Even if it was forced to do this by the need 
to obtain new foreign resources, Turkey adopted a policy 
. toward the USSR based on Realpolitik. This allowed it to 
_. differentiate between the USSR and communism and to 
* i derive substantial economic and political benefits. 
2. As noted earlier, the lack of full freedom within 


© the country and the suppression of the Left influenced 


Turkey's foreign policy, Turkey's relative autonomy in this 
period was not as marked as in the period from 1930 to 
1939. When the Left was suppressed during the 12 March 
period, Turkey bowed to U.S. pressure and imposed a ban 
on opium poppy cultivation. We shall see a similar devel- 
opment in the following period from 1980 to 1990, when 
the 12 September administration accepted the Rogers 
Plan. 

3. Although this period was one of relative autonomy 
thanks to changes in the international political scene, 
there was also a dependence on foreign resources, which 
had its roots in the 1945 to 1960 period. This period con- 
tained the seeds of the dependence that would come in 
the 1980s. As the international political scene changed, 
the relative autonomy was lost. ‘Ihe weakening of democ- 
racy at home had a drastic effect on foreign policy. The 
economic basis for the relative autonomy enjoyed during 
this period was the IIS policy. The IIS policy depended 


on foreign resources, however, and this situation led to 


the submission to the global economy that occurred af- 


ter 1980. 

4. The most autonomous and important event during 
this period of purposeful foreign. policy was the military 
intervention in Cyprus in 1974, But this operation was 
undertaken without full knowledge of where it would 
lead, The second phase of the operation also violated “the 
rules” (see the Introduction), so it created a host of prob- 
lems for Turkey. As a strategic medium power, it had en- 
gaged in a too radical form of a behavior not approved by 
the hegemonic power. 
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Relations with the USA and NATO 


,1. THE PERIOD FROM 1960 TO 1965 

The 27 May Coup and the U.S. 

‘The military officers who took over Turkey's administra- 
tion on 27 May 1960 declared that the country would re- 
main loyal to NATO and CENTO and would continue 
to carry out all of the responsibilities arising from these 
alliances. The reason for their hasty assurances was the 
officers’ concern that the U.S. might take a stand against 
the coup. 

When it became apparent that the National Unity 
Committee (MBK) was effectively in control ofthe coun- 
try and would honor its international commitments, the 
U.S. recognized the newly formed government on 3o May. 

The thing that preoccupied the Americans was the 
fate of the bilateral agreements that the U.S. had signed 
with Turkey during the Menderes era. Most of these had 
been put into effect without parliamentary approval. On 
1 June the new minister of foreign affairs, Selim Sarper, 
confirmed that Turkey would honor all agreements en- 
tered into by the previous regime. This announcement 
was received with satisfaction in Washington. 

‘Washington was also interested in whether Turkey 
would meet its debt obligations to the U.S. At a press con- 
ference held on 4 July, theleader of the military administra- 
tion, Gen. Cemal Giirsel, stated that Turkey would never 
disavow its debts. But he added that in repaying its debts 
Turkey would be left weaker militarily and economically, 
which should be a matter of concern for NATO. He there- 
fore requested additional aid from Europe and America. 
As in the Menderes era, Turkey had to continue to incur 
new debts in order to service its outstanding debts. 


A. Relations during the Cuban Crisis 

The Background of the Crisis and Its Evolution 
Starting in the spring of 1962, the Soviet Union began in- 
stalling medium-range missiles, similar to the Jupiter, in 
Cuba. On 16 October 1962 U.S. intelligence got word of 
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the existence of Soviet missiles in Cuba. To prevent the 
Soviet vessels bringing the launch mechanisms from ar- 
riving in Cuba, the U.S. declared on 22 October that it was 
imposing a blockade on its neighbor. 

Actually, the U.S. already had started placing restric- 
tions on merchant vessels bound for Cuba in September. 
In the framework of its economic sanctions on Cuba, the 
U.S. had turned back a number of vessels carrying goods 
to that country, including two Turkish vessels with cargos 
of wheat. The U.S. State Department announced on 27 
September that U.S. ports would be closed to the shipping 
of countries transporting goods to Cuba. 

When the U.S. started implementing its sanctions 
against Soviet ships, the crisis escalated. The USSR de- 
clared that it would defy the U.S. sanctions, while the 
US. announced that it would maintain the blockade. ‘The 
world was at the threshold of a nuclear war. 

On 22 October president John F. Kennedy declared 
that the U.S. would confront the Soviet defiance and sink 
any Soviet vessel entering Cuba's territorial waters. Al- 
though Khrushchev initially refused to recall the Soviet 
vessels already underway to Cuba, he agreed later on not 
to place missiles in Cuba when he received a U.S. under- 
taking to remove the Jupiter missiles deployed in Turkey. 
On 28 October Khrushchev announced to the world that 
the Soviet Union would not install missiles in Cuba, and 
the U.S. lifted its blockade. 


Turkey’s Stance in the Face of the Escalating Crisis 

The Cuban crisis also affected Turkish-American rela- 
tions. The installation of medium-range Jupiter missiles 
in Turkey was completed toward the end of 1960. But the 
launch mechanisms and warheads were installed only in 
the middle of 1962. As the assembly of the missiles was 
completed, the Soviet reaction started making itself felt. 
In May 1962 the Soviet leader Khrushchev paid a visit to 
Bulgaria, where he condemned the U.S. action in install- 


- early removal of the Jupiters from Turkey. a 
_ Kennedy initially opposed the removal of the Jupiters |. 
Es as a quid pro quo for the Soviet missiles in Cuba, claim- 
ing that the Soviet missiles were installed for the purpose 


ing missiles on Turkish soil and warned that it would be 
met with an appropriate response. On 11 September the 
Soviets condemned the Jupiter missiles once again and 
repeated the warning about an appropriate response. 

‘The Soviet response consisted of installing Jupiter- 
type missiles in Cuba. This led to serious tension between 


-the U.S. and the USSR. With Jupiter missiles on its soil, 


Turkey was inevitably drawn into this crisis, because Mos- 
cow had openly declared that it would withdraw its mis- 


siles only on condition that the Jupiters were removed `: 


from Turkey. On 25 October the Soviet permanent rep- 


resentative at the UN, Nikita Ryzhov, met with minister . 


of foreign affairs Feridun Cemal Erkin and called for the 


of attacking the U.S. while the Jupiters were defensive 
weapons. But Kennedy and his secretary of defense, Rob- 
ert McNamara, faced a dilemma. If the U.S. removed the 
Jüpiter missiles, it would lose standing among the NATO 
countries, especially Turkey and Italy. Refusing to remove 
the missiles, however, created the danger of unleashing a 
war with the USSR. The president and his men decided to 
seek the views oftheir NATO allies. 

The U.S. ambassador in Ankara, Raymond Hare, 
informed the White House on 24 October that Turkey 
was absolutely against the removal of the Jupiters. On the 
same day, the U.S. representative at NATO reported that 
the Turks attributed great symbolic significance to the Ju- 
piters. If these missiles had to be removed, he proposed 
that Polaris-launching submarines be shifted to the Medi- 
terranean to reassure the Turks. 

At this time, the concern felt in Turkey over the pos- 
sible removal of Jupiters at Soviet insistence was reflected 
in the press as well as in the ranks ofthe opposition. Some 
pundits were claiming that the U.S. was ready to engage 
in bargaining with the USSR. Others accused the govern- 
ment ofbeing "more royalist than the king" over the issue. 

On 24 October president Cemal Gürsel declared that 
Turkey would stand behind its friend and ally the U.S. all 
the way in the Cuban crisis. Prime minister İsmet İnönü 
also announced that Turkey was in full solidarity with 
the U.S. 

The minister of foreign affairs, Feridun Cemal Erkin, 
met with the U.S. ambassador and told him about the 
concern ofthe Turkish public over the Soviet threat. After 
informing the ambassador that Turkey stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the U.S., he requested that the deliveries of 
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F-104s be accelerated and that spare parts for F-100s be 
delivered at an early date, 

At the meetings held on 25 and 26 October at the 
White House, Kennedy proposed that the question ofthe 
removal of Jupiters be taken up by the NATO Council. 
This would allow the NATO countries to make their own 
decision, sparing the U.S. a possible loss of prestige. But 
undersecretary of state George Ball was against this idea. 
He reminded the president that NATO Council decisions 
were made by consensus; if Turkey said no, their hands 


“would be tied, and the possibility of engaging in secret 


bargaining with the USSR would then be lost. In any case, 


“the other NATO members had also informed the U.S. 
- “through informal channels that they were against secret 


bargaining.  - 


. Kennedy proposed that pressure be applied to get 


Ankara to ask for the removal of the Jupiters. This time, 
Secretary McNamara opposed the president. McNamara 
recalled that the U.S. had proposed to Turkey in 1961 that 
the Jupiters be replaced by Polaris-launching submarines, 
only to receive a firm negative reply. The Turkish military 
establishment, however, was by no means willing to give 
up completely its role in the deterrence (Harris, p. 94). 
Consequently, it would not be wise to insist on an issue 
about which the Turks were known to be adamant. 


Agreement between the U.S. and the USSR 
On 27 October Khrushchev sent Kennedy a letter re- 
questing that the Jupiters be removed from Turkey and 
declaring that the USSR had no intention to invade Tur- 
key. He asked that Kennedy give a similar assurance about 
its intentions toward Cuba. 

On that day, a U-2 reconnaissance plane was shot 
down over Cuba. Under U.S. plans, such an incident 


would call for a U.S, military intervention. But the fear. 


that a small clash could easily escalate to a nuclear ex- 
change caused Kennedy to hold back. 

At the meetings held in the White House, it was de- 
cided that the president's brother, attorney general Robert 
Kennedy, would meet with Soviet ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrinin and inform him that the U.S. would refrain from 
invading Cuba if the USSR removed its missiles there. 
Robert Kennedy was also to inform the ambassador that 
the U.S. also agreed to remove the Jupiter missiles from 
Turkey at an early date. This part of the bargain would be 
kept confidential and would not be revealed to anyone 
not attending the White House meetings. Khrushchev 
would be asked to cooperate in keeping this information 


confidential. 
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Robert Kennedy conveyed the U.S. message to the 
Soviet ambassador on 27 October. Simultaneously, Presi- 
dent Kennedy wrote a letter to Khrushchev, informing 
him that the blockade of Cuba would be lifted when the 
missiles were removed, but made no mention of the re- 
moval of Jupiter missiles. Dobrinin informed Khrushchev 
of this aspect of the bargain. 

When the Soviet vessels turned back from a confron- 
tation with the blockading U.S. navy, President Kennedy 
sent all heads of government of the NATO countries a let- 
ter informing them that the U.S, had not used Jupiters as 
a bargaining chip. 


The Dismantling of the Jupiters 

When the crisis was over, the first reactions from Tur- 
key came in the form of lavish praise for the U.S. Foreign 
minister F. C. Erkin expressed his admiration for the U.S. 
policies, which had averted a nuclear war, and especially 
stressed that Turkey had not been made part of the bar- 
gaining that had gone on. 

When the U.S. proposed the dismantling of the 
Jupiters on 23 January 1963, the Turkish leaders evaluated 
this as a positive step in which a weapons system would be 
replaced by the more advanced Polaris system. Although 
the leadership failed to react to this development, the feel- 
ing was taking hold among thq public that the Jupiters had 
been bargained away to end tlle Cuban missile crisis. 

As the opposition in parllament sought clarifications 
from the government, Erkin's'response was that Turkey's 
importance and role had increased within NATO through 
the replacement of Jupiters with Polaris missiles. He 
added that relations with the U.S. had never been better. 
Erkin reassured everyone that the Polaris-launching sub- 
marines would enhance Turkey's security and pointed out 
that NATO's new flexible response strategy did not lessen 
Turkey's importance. He added that, on the contrary, 
conventional warfare would now take a more prominent 
place; and with its large land forces, Turkey's strategic 
value would rise to new heights. 

‘The dismantling of the Turkish Jupiters was com- 
pleted in April 1963. 

Prime minister İsmet İnönü had given his support 
to the U.S. during the crisis. Eight years later, however, in 
January 1970, İnönü would make the following statement 
in the TGNA: "Ihe Americans told us that the Jupiters 
would be removed because they had become obsolete. 
These missiles would be replaced with Polaris missiles. 
It was only later that we learned that they had been bar- 
gaining with the Soviet Union. 'These events demonstrate 
that Turkish leaders must be careful and must not allow 


the country to be dragged into crisis by the Americans" 
(TBMM Zabit Ceridesi, 22 January 1970, session 1, vol. 2, 
pp. 291-92, quoted in Uslu, p. 165). 


The Consequences of the Crisis 
The crisis had important consequences for Turkish- 
American relations. 

1. After the removal of the Jupiter missiles, the U.S. 
accelerated the delivery of F-104 and F-100 fighter aircraft 
to Turkey. In this manner, Turkey's ability to wage con- 
ventional warfare was enbanced at a time when NATO 
was changing its strategy from all-out nuclear retaliation 
to a flexible-response strategy (see Box 4-10 in Section 4). 

2. The crisis demonstrated that decisions made in 
Washington might jeopardize Turkey's security and even 
its very existence. The belief that the U.S. was a sincere 
and faithful ally of Turkey was badly shaken. This helped 
stoke the fires of anti-Americanism in Turkey. 

3. Turkey saw the shortcomings of pursuing a single- 
dimension foreign policy. This led to accepting the need 
to establish relations with parts of the globe other than 
the U.S. The multidimensional foreign policy that gradu- 
ally took shape in the 1960s received its first impulse from 
the Cuban crisis. 

4. During the crisis Turkey noted from Kennedy's 
actions that in matters dealing with its national interest 
a good way to proceed was first to take unilateral action 
and then to consult allies. In the future, when taking bold 
steps like expanding cooperation with the USSR, lifting 
the ban on opium poppy growing, or intervening in Cy- 
prus, Turkey would rely on this "national-interest-first" 
foreign policy model. 


B. The Question of Cyprus 

and the Johnson Letter 
The U.S. Approach to the Question 
Starting in December 1963, the Greek Cypriots, unwill- 
ing to abide by the provisions of the 1960 Constitution, 
stepped up their attacks on the Turkish Cypriots. After 
the Greek-Cypriot onslaught of 2 December 1963, which 
came to be known as "Bloody Christmas," Turkish presi- 
dent Cemal Gürsel wrote U.S. president Lyndon Johnson 
a letter asking the U.S. immediately to put pressure on the 
Greek Cypriots to stop the massacres taking place on the 
island. 

In his reply Johnson expressed his "deep concern over 
the tragic events taking place in Cyprus" and stated that 
he had written to President Makarios and Vice-President 
Kügük on the subject. Johnson also said: *You may be sure 
that I will continue to do everything I can to support any 


and all actions proposed by the three guarantor powers 
which offer any reasonable hope of assisting in a peaceful 
solution” (Department of State Bulletin, vol. L, no. 1282, 20 
January 1964, p. 90). 

The language employed by Johnson in his letter to 
Giirsel revealed clearly that the U.S. president looked 
upon the question from a perspective that was quite dif- 
ferent from Turkey's. Johnson wrote: “Dear Friends. My 
Christmas holiday hours, and those of my fellow Ameri- 
cans, ate saddened by the thought that Cypriots of both 


communities whose hands I have pressed less than eigh- . 

teen months ago are killing and wounding one another, I - 
will not presume to judge the root causes, or rights and . 
wrongs as between Cypriots of the two communities. É 


This is, in. any case, inappropriate when innocent human 
lives are at stake. I cannot believe that you and your fellow 


Cypriots will spare any efforts, and sacrifice, to end this - 


terrible fraternal strife. I hope and trust that tomorrow 
will find all Cypriots living at peace with one another and 
with the three nations which have special treaty respon- 
sibilities for the security of Cyprus” (Department of State 
Bulletin, vol. L, no. 1282, 20 January 1964, p. 90). 

Johnson preferred to remain passive in the dispute in 
order to avoid taking the Turkish side and because he did 
not want to lose the votes of 3 million organized Greek 
Americans in the 1964 presidential eléction, In the letter 
Johnson carefully avoided mentioning either Greeks or 
Turks, preferring to refer to them as “Cypriots belonging 
to the two communities” and “killing each other.’ This 
revealed his concern about losing votes in the coming 
election. 

When Turkey failed to receive the support it was 
seeking from the U.S,, it sent a message to the president 
of Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, on 13 March 1964: if the 
attacks on Turkish Cypriots.did not stop, Turkey would 
protect their rights, lives, and property. The intention was 
to convey the impression that Turkey was preparing for 
military intervention. It was expected that the U.S. would 
put pressure on the Greek Cypriots to forestall such an 
intervention. But the expectation was not fulfilled, and 
the U.S. continued to remain passive. Hence, at prime 
minister İsmet Ínónü's request, the TGNA adopted a 
resolution on 16 March, authorizing the government to 
intervene militarily in Die whenever it felt such action 
was warranted, 

Based on this çanlar the government made 
three separate attempts.to intervene. But these attempts 
proved fruitless for a number,of reasons. In early June, at a 
time when preparations were going ahead for an interven- 
tion, Johnson sent İnönü a letter, which dissuaded Tur- 
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key from entertaining the notion to intervene for quite a 
long time. 


Johnson's Letter 
On 5 June 1964 President Johnson sent Prime Minister 
İnönü a comprehensive letter on the question of Cyprus. 


Although the Turkish public learned about theletterfrom - 
a White House statement released on 6 June, nothing was _ 


said in the statement about the letter's content except that 
İnönü had been invited to Washington. The content ofthe 
letter was kept confidential for along time, but the full text 
was eventually leaked to the newspaper Hürriyet, which 


published it on 13 January 1966, eighteen months after it _ 
> had been delivered. 


em S letter contained the following introductory 


; paragraph: 


NE am ids concerned by the information which 
I have had through Ambassador Hare from you 
and your Foreign Minister that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is contemplating a decision to intervene 
by military force to occupy a portion of Cyprus. 
I wish to emphasize, in the fullest friendship 
and frankness, that I do not consider that such 
a course of action by Turkey fraught with such 
far-reaching consequences, is consistent with 
the commitment of your Government to consult 
fully in advance with us. Ambassador Hare has 
indicated that you have postponed your decision 
for a few hours in order to obtain my views. 


In his letter Johnson made the following points. 

1. The U.S. has demonstrated staunch support for 
Turkey over the years. Turkey should not confront an ally 
with such a unilateral decision without prior consultation. 

2. Turkey appears to believe that an intervention in 
Cyprus is permissible under the provisions of the Treaty 
of Guarantee of 1960. But this intervention will be for 
effecting partition, which is specifically excluded by the 
Treaty of Guarantee. Turkey should not take action with- 
out consulting the other Guarantor Powers (Britain and 
Greece) — 

3. An intervention would lead to a military engage- 
ment between two NATO members, Turkey and Greece. 
This is something that NATO considers completely unac- 
ceptable. By adhering to NATO, both countries have ac- 
cepted that they will not wage war on each other. 

4. "Furthermore, a military intervention in Cyprus 
could lead to a direct involvement by the Soviet Union. I 


hope you will understand that your NATO allies have not. 
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had a chance to consider whether they have an obligation 
to protect Turkey against the Soviet Union if Turkey takes 
a step which results in Soviet intervention without the full 
consent and understanding of its NATO allies" (Foreign 
Relations, 1964—1968, vol. 16, Cyprus; Greece; Turkey, Doc. 
No. 54, and Johnson Library, National Security File, Head 
of State Correspondence, Turkey, Prime Minister Inonu, 
Secret; Flash; Exdis, drafted and approved by Rusk and 
cleared by Bundy for the White House). In other words, 
in such a situation, the NATO countries might opt out of 
their responsibility to come to Turkey's defense. 

S. Turkey's unilateral intervention might also ob- 

, struct the UN's ongoing mediation effort. 

6. "Under Article IV ofthe Agreement with Turkey of 
July 1947, your Government is required to obtain United 
States consent for the use of equipment and material 
provided through military assistance for purposes other 
than those for which such assistance was furnished... The 
United States cannot agree to the use of any United States 
supplied military equipment for a Turkish intervention in 
Cyprus under present circumstances.” 

7. johnson would welcome the possibility of bolding 
consultations in Washington with İnönü before any Turk- 
ish move was made. 

The contents of the letter revealed clearly that the 
U.S. did not want Turkey to intervene in Cyprus. The 
U.S. had put forth all the necessary arguments to check 
a possible Turkish intervention and had even hinted that 
it might refuse to come to the assistance of its loyal ally if 
intervention resulted in a Soviet attack. 

When President Johnson failed to get an answer to 
bis letter a week after it had been sent, he decided to send 
undersecretary of state George Ball to Ankara on u June 
to dispel the frosty atmosphere. Meanwhile İnönü was 
making a brave effort to prevent the public from learn- 
ing about the contents of the letter, in order to prevent 
Turkish-American relations from suffering a fatal blow 
while the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was engaged in draft- 
inga reply. 

İnönü's reply was longer and more comprehensive 
than Johnson's letter and was delivered to Ambassador 
Hare on 13 June for onward transmission to Washington 
(Armaoğlu, pp. 270-76). In the introductory paragraph, 
İnönü made these remarks: l 


Both the tenor and the content of your letter 
addressed to an ally like Turkey that has always 
shown great concern for its relations of alliance 
with America have caused profound disappoint- 
ment. There is a serious divergence of views be- 


tween us on a number of aspects of our alliance 
relations. I sincerely hope that the divergence of 
views that has emerged and the general tone of 
your letter are the result of well-intentioned ef- 
forts based on views put together in great haste at 
a moment when time was ofthe essence. 


İnönü's letter contained the following elements: 

1. The statement that Turkey did not consult with 
the U.S. prior to making the decision to intervene does 
not correspond to the facts. On all four occasions when 
intervention was being contemplated after the events of 
December 1963, Turkish officials have informed their U.S. 
counterparts. 

2. When Turkey drew attention to the need for out- 
side intervention to restore calm on the island, the U.S. 
declared that Makarios would be taught a lesson and that a 
plan was being prepared that would secure the protection 
of the rights and interests of the Cypriot Turks. But the 
delays in the deployment of the UN force have increased 
the intensity of the Makarios administration's attacks and 
the destruction caused by the attacks. 

3. "Turkey is fully conscious of its responsibility to 
consult with the guarantors in accordance with the Treaty 
of Guarantee. It has carriefi out this responsibility on a 
number of occasions over the last six months. But one of 
the guarantors, namely Gfeece, has frustrated Turkey's 
efforts and has even claimed that the agreements it has 
signed are no longer valid: 


When Turkey appealed to Greece jointly to seek 
solutions to the flagrant violation of interna- 
tional treaties by the leaders of the Greek Cyp- 
riots, not only did Greece turn this appeal down, 
it went further and defended the illegal and inhu- 
man actions of these leaders and even gave them 
encouragement... 

The U.S. Government has seen fit to remind 
Turkey of its duty to consult, something which 
it has faithfully done in full sincerity. Should it 
not also remind Greece, which has repudiated 
the treaties it has signed, that it should comply 
with the basis of international law, which is the 
principle of “pacta sunt servanda"? 


4. "The statement in the letter that the purpose of 
Turkey's intervention in Cyprus is to bring about the par- 
tition of the island has led to astonishment as well as pro- 
found dismay... If Turkey is ever placed in the position 
where it must intervene militarily in Cyprus, this could 





only be in full compliance with the provisions and pur- 
poses of international treaties.” 

S. A Turkish-Greek conflict that would cause concern 
for NATO members could only come about if Greece at- 
tacked Turkey. In the event of an intervention in Cyprus, 


the intention of the Turkish government would be to in- - 


vite Greece and Britain, as guarantors, to engage in active 
cooperation in order to restore the constitutional order in 
Cyprus. "If Greece should attack Turkey in these circum- 


stances, how could Turkey be held M a for the 


consequences of this action?" 
6. The passage in the letter stating that NATO allies 


would hesitate in coming to Turkey's assistance in the 


event of Soviet action arising from a possible Turkish in- 
tervention in Cyprus gives the impression that there is a 
vast discrepancy between U.S. and Turkish views about 
thenature ofthe NATO alliance and its fundamental prin- 
ciples. This is "a source of regret and apprehension. Any 
attack by an aggressor against one of the NATO allies will 
always be qualified as justified by the aggressor. IÉNATO's 


edifice is so flimsy that it would be swayed by the claims : 


of an aggressor, then it appears to be in need of repair" 
The NATO Treaty requires its members to come to the 
immediate assistance of a member that finds itself under 
attack. “If the allies start debating whether the member 
that is under Soviet attack is justified or not and whether 
the member has brought the attack upon itself by its own 
actions and then decide on whether they will undertake 
their responsibilities to help the victim, then the main pil- 
lars ofthe NATO alliance will be undermined and the al- 
liance will lose its raison d'être” 

7. Turkey is respectful of the UN and its principles. 
But the activities of the UN on the island have not been 
able to stop the cruelty the Turkish Cypriots are being 
subjected to. 

8, The present situation on the island is the conse- 
quence of the Cyprus Republic’s repudiation of the trea- 
ties and abrogation of the Constitution. Security can only 
be restored through some authority imposing its will on 
the Cyprus government. 

9. “Greece has the inclination to set the course of 
events in the question of Cyprus by all means until the 
treaties are completely invalidated... Turkey is finding 
it difficult to convey its righteous concerns to its allies... 
The question will be amenable to a solution if President 
Johnson makes himself helpful by using his authority to 
impose the sense of justice that is characteristic of the 
American nation? — ^. 

10. Prime Minister İnönü agrees to go to Washington 
to discuss the issue with President Johnson. 
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İnönü's Talks in the U.S, 

İnönü went to Washington, where he held talks with 
President Johnson and State Department officials on 22 
and 23 June. While İnönü was still in Washington, another 


visitor was Greek prime minister Georgios Papandreou, 
who was also visiting at President Johnson's invitation. As 
President Johnson played host to both leaders at the same’ 
time, the impression spread that he was acting as média- 
tor. Johnson met with the two leaders separately, e 3 
. and no three-party meeting took place. 
In a joint communiqué released after the İnönü- - 
Johnson meeting, the U.S. agreed that the London and. 


Zurich agreements continued to be valid. There was also 


, agreement on the need to find solutions to differences on 
i the basis oftalks. E 


In statements made by Prime Minister İnönü after 


l the els heunderlined that Johnson wanted a solution to 


the question and that the positions of Turkey and the U.S. 
on Cyprus were similar. But it was obvious that Johnson's 
letter had softened Turkey's original hard-line approach 


to military intervention in Cyprus. The letter would have 


far-reaching effects on Turkish-American relations. 


The Consequences of Johnson's Letter 
Johnson’s letter had lasting effects on Turkish foreign pol- 
icy as well as on Turkish-American relations. 

1, The suggestion that Turkey might not be defended 
in the event ofa Soviet attack led to a heated public debate 
over the extent to which NATO was ensuring Turkey's se- 
curity. The view that Turkey should leave NATO began to 
geta better hearing than before. 

2. The letter was an important milestone in the trans- 
formation of Turkish foreign policy as it became more 
multidimensional. After the letter, Turkey sought ways to 
develop economic and political relations with countries 
with which it previously had minimum contacts. Among 
these were especially the USSR and countries ofthe Third 
World. 

3. Turkey stopped supporting all U.S. initiatives un- 
questioningly. Now it wanted to make sure that these ini- 
tiatives were in conformity with the goals and principles 
of Turkish foreign policy. To cite an example, Turkey 
stopped supporting the U.S, policy on Vietnam. At the de- 
bate held in the UN General Assembly in September 1965, 
Turkey opposed the use of force by the U.S. in Vietnam. 

4. The currents against the U.S. and its military pres- 
ence in Turkey gained strength. At Turkey's request, the 
bilateral agreements were reviewed and in 1969 con- 
solidated under the rubric “Joint Defense Co operation 
Agreement" 
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5. Turkey initiated the policy of approaching the new 
military structures established within NATO at U.S. ini- 
tiative with greater caution. As explained in greater detail 
below, it refused to participate in the Multilateral Force 
(MLE). 

6. Johnson's letter revealed the drawback of hav- 

ing an army that was equipped predominantly with U.S. 
weapons. To overcome this, Turkey sought to diversify 
its sources of supply, while at the same time establishing 
a domestic defense industry. Efforts were intensified to 
give the navy the capability to carry out amphibious op- 
erations. 
, At this point it should be noted that there were those 
who argued that İnönü deliberately provoked the U.S. in 
order to ensure that it took action to prevent a Turkish 
intervention in Cyprus. In his book Gece Gelen Mektup 
(The Letter That Came at Night), Haluk Şahin claims that 
Turkey lacked the military capability at the time to inter- 
vene in Cyprus (no landing craft, no parachutes, etc.), so 
it feigned an intervention in the expectation that the U.S. 
would take the necessary preventive action. 

If this claim is correct, then the withholding of the 
contents of Johnson's letter from the Turkish public and 
the sharp tone of the Turkish response demonstrate that 
İnönü did not expect such a far-reaching letter, contain- 
ing dire threats that would cause so much apprehension in 
Turkey. Ifthe prevention ofan intervention in Cyprus was 
deliberately provoked by İnönü in order to lay the blame 
on the U.S. for any domestic criticism ofthe government's 
inaction, then this seasoned statesman unwittingly got 
Turkey involved in a foreign policy row, which he neither 
expected nor desired. 


C. The Multilateral Force (MLF) 

The Establishment of the 

Multilateral Nuclear Force 

In May 1961 President Kennedy announced that he would 
place five nuclear Polaris submarines at the disposal of 
NATO in order to ensure a more effective defense of 
Western Europe. He declared that the creation of a nu- 
clear naval force, to be known as the Multilateral Force, 
would enhance NATO's deterrent power and invited all 
NATO members, especially France, Britain, and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, to join the force. 

The first positive response to Kennedy's proposal 
came from Britain. In an agreement signed by the U.S. and 
Britain on 21 December 1962, it was decided that Britain's 
Polaris submarines would be integrated with the force. 

The main U.S. objective in proposing this force was 
to prevent France from becoming an independent nuclear 


power. After de Gaulle came to power, France acceler- 
ated its efforts to develop its own nuclear capabilities. 
The U.S., however, did not want to share its nuclear mo- 
nopoly within NATO with any challenger. If France had 
independent nuclear forces, it would become harder for 
the U.S. to make decisions within NATO single-handedly. 
De Gaulles wish to stoke French nationalism and de- 
velop an independent foreign policy that would challenge 
American policies was a direct threat to U.S. interests. In 
Kennedy's view, it would be easier to keep France's nu- 
clear ambitions under control within the framework of 
the MLE. 

The efforts to create the MLF continued under the 
Jobnson administration. The U.S. wanted the MLF to con- 
sist of a fleet of surface vessels and submarines armed with 
nuclear weapons and under the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe (SACEUR), According to the estimate of 
the U.S, Department of Defense, the cost of this new fleet 
would amount to $5 billion. This sum would be appor- 
tioned among NATO members according to their share 
in the force. The personnel of the force would be mixed 
and would come from different NATO countries. 


Turkey's Approach to the MLF 

‘This project offered few benefits for Turkey, but neither 
did it have any drawbacks. At first Turkey informed the 
U.S. that it would join in the MLF. By participating in the 
force, Turkish naval personnel would gain experience in 
the operation of vessels with nuclear capability. 

The expenses arising from Turkish participation were 
expected to amount to about $50 million. This was 196 of 
the total sum needed for the force and showed that Tur- 
key's participation would be merely symbolic. Turkish 
personnel would serve primarily in support units. Fur- 
thermore, the minimum term of service would be three 
years. This would make it difficult to meet Turkey's goal of 
familiarizing as many men as possible with the operation 
of such vessels. 

Nevertheless, in early 1964 Turkish naval personnel 
tookup their posts on board the U.S. warship USS Ricketts. 
This meant that Turkey was taking part in the MLF even 
before it was formally established within NATO. 


Turkey's Refusal and the End of the MLF 

Turkey adopted a more cautious approach toward the 
U.S. after the Johnson letter and announced in January 
1965 that it had changed its mind about joining the MLF. 
The men serving on board the USS Ricketts were recalled. 
It was clear that this decision was the result of the new 
approach toward the U.S. that became apparent among 


Turkish politicians and soldiers after. the Johnson letter. 
Turkey was also taking into account the USSR, which had 
taken a negative stance toward the MLF from the very be- 
ginning. By abandoning a project to which the USSR was 
opposed, an obstacle was being removed from the path of 
improved economic and political relations with the So- 
viet Union over the medium term. = 

Another factor influencing Turkey's. Tiia was 
that most European NATO members failed to support 
the new initiative. The Turkish General Staff conducted a 
new appraisal, concluded that Turkey had | nothing to gain 


from participating in the MLF, and asked the E 


to withdraw from the force. 


Having failed to obtain the support of its NATO att 
lies, the US. gave up the project in 1965. “This initiative _ 
would be replaced by a new project for joint control of . 
the nuclear weapons of NATO countries. The MLF was - 


finally stricken from-the international agenda. 


il. THE PERIOD FROM 1965 TO 1971 
A. Questions Arising in Connection 

with American Military Personnel 
increased Discontent over U.S. Military Personnel 
The Cuban crisis and Johfıson's letter had created a cli- 
mate where anti-U.S. view$ and activities were on the in- 
crease in Turkey. The misbfhavior of American personnel 
started drawing sharp criti¢ism, The main cause of resent- 
ment among the public was the buying and selling of mer- 
chandise originating from a Post Exchange (PX) or Army 
Post Office (APO). A PX was a military shop established 
in American bases and installations, while the APO pro- 
vided mail services for U.S. personnel. 

Some American soldiers were violating Turkish laws 
by buying duty-free articles from PXs and reselling them 
for profit to Turkish citizens. The principal items traded 
in this fashion were alcoholic drinks and American ciga- 
rettes. The liquor in question was either unavailable on 
the market or extremely expensive because of high taxes 
and duties. In addition, American personnel were import- 
ing a wide range of items (from transistor radios to refrig- 
erators) into the country without going through customs 
formalities. When the quantity of such illegally traded 
goods increased, shops started appearing in localities 
with American bases nearby. These shops were known as 
"American markets" and sold goods purchased from U.S. 
military personnel. As these shops grew in number, they 
began to harm the local economy. 

After 1960 leftist currents were growing throughout 
the country, and their main activity was organizing anti- 
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American demonstrations. These demonstrations gained 
in intensity when units of the American Sixth Fleet paid 
visits to the ports of İzmir and İstanbul. On one occasion, 
demonstrators hurled American sailors into the sea. This 
contrasted sharply with the cordial reception accorded 
to American sailors during similar visits in the 1950s and 
reflected the growing anti-American sentiments of the 
populace. 


During this. period problems also arose between 
Turkish personnel working in American installations and — : 
the commanders of the installations. The commanders - 


did not allow the Turkish personnel to use the canteens, 


`: shops, and sp orts facilities on equal terms with American - 
. © personnel. On military bases there were differences be- 
: -tween the American and Turkish base commanders over 
whether the flag-raising ceremonies were to be carried out 
according to US. or Turkish regulations. Furthermore, 


the American base commanders did not always observe 


the customary courtesies when dealing with the senior 


Turkish officer of the district. All of this led to growing 
displeasure among the Turkish military. 

Eventually the American government became aware 
of the growing discontent in Turkey and moved the in- 
stallations away from urban centers to more isolated loca- 
tions. Concurrently, the number of U.S, military person- 
nel stationed in Turkey was reduced. From 1968 to 1970 
their numbers fell from 24,000 to 16,000. All of this was 
designed to reduce the American military profile in Tur- 
key. But these measures did not suffice to reduce the irrita- 
tion in Turkey. 


The Turkish-American Bilateral 

Agreement of 24 September 1968 

When the government headed by Süleyman Demirel 
came to power on 27 October 1965, it felt the displeasure 
grippingthe public as well as the armed forces and entered 
into negotiations with American officials for the purpose 
of both consolidating the large number of bilateral agree- 
ments into a single document and revising the status of 
U.S. military personnel so as to eliminate the causes of 
tension between them and the Turkish public. The Turk- 
ish side wanted the agreements concluded up to that date 
renewed and tidied up. 

The first item taken up was the revision of the 1954. 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement (SOFA), which had 
been a major source of difficulties in Turkey. SOFA was 
revised through the Agreement on Offenses Committed 
While Carrying Out Official Duties signed by Turkey and 
the U.S. on 24 September 1968, and the restrictions placed 


on the competence of Turkish authorities in connection D ETE 
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with the trial of American per- 
sonnel were relaxed somewhat. 
It was agreed that the new system 
would function in the following 
manner. 

The public prosecutor of 
the locality in which an offense 
was committed would inquire 
from the Turkish General Staff, 
through the Ministry of Justice, 
whether the offense was com- 
mitted while carrying out official 

,duties, This question would then 
be directed by the General Staff 
to the top officer of U.S. forces 
in Turkey. If the offender was in- 
deed carrying out official duties, a document to this effect 
would be sent to the Turkish General Staff, with a copy to 
the commander of the offender’s unit. If this document 
was found acceptable by the General Staff, it would for- 
ward it, by way of the Ministry of Justice, to the public 
prosecutor of the locality where the offense was commit- 
ted, whereupon the judicial authorities would halt the 
proceedings and send the file of their investigation to the 
General Staff. 

If the General Staff did not agree with the determi- 
nation that the offender was carrying out official duties, 
and the U.S. side did not insist on its finding, the accused 
would be tried in a Turkish court. Ifthe American side in- 
sisted on its original finding, the matter would be taken up 
by the two sides at a political level. If no agreement was 
reached within a period oftwo months after negotiations 
were undertaken, the defendant would then be tried ac- 
cording to U.S. legislation (Tunçkanat, pp. 243-48). 

It should be noted that, in cases where the U.S. side 
insisted on its position, the defendant could not be tried 
in conformity with Turkish legislation. Nevertheless, the 
new procedure was a vast improvement over the original 
procedure foreseen in the 1954 agreement. 


B. The Public Perception 

of Relations with the U.S. 
The Views on Turkey's NATO Membership 
The leftist movements that began to gather strength in the 
mid-1960s started coming out against one of the main pil- 
lars of Turkish-American relations, which was Turkey's 
membership in NATO. The position oftbe Turkish Labor 
Party (TİP), which led this opposition, can be summa- 
rized as follows (Uslu, pp. 196-98). ; 

1. All ofthe Turkish Armed Forces have been brought 








Figure 5-2. Cartoon depicting the U.S. Sixth Fleet (Turhan Selcuk, Aksam, 23 December 1969). 


under NATO control. They cannot operate indepen- 
dently. The most senior Turkish general is always under 
the orders of the NATO commander-in-chief. 

2. As demonstrated by the Cyprus episode, Turkey is 
unable to use NATO weapons and equipment to pursue 
its national interest outside the scope of NATO. 

3. Because the Turkish army has been structured 
according to NATO defense strategies, it is incapable of 
meeting Turkey's|own defense and foreign policy pri- 
orities. ' 

4. Because th¢ U.S. has supplied the entire weapons 
and equipment inventory of the army, Turkey has be- 
come politically and militarily dependent. The weapons 
acquired through American military aid programs are 
obsolete and are sold at prices above their true value. 
NATO does not allow Turkey to establish its own defense 
industry. 

5. NATO membership impairs Turkey's freedom, in- 
dependence, and sovereignty. Turkey should develop its 
own strategies designed to achieve regional deterrence, 

6. The Johnson letter has proved that in certain cir- 
cumstances NATO will not protect Turkey from the 
USSR. Some articles of the North Atlantic Treaty are in- 
terpreted differently by Turkey and the other members. 

While the TIP held these views and called for Tur- 
key’s withdrawal from NATO, other left-wing groups 
that were more moderate defended the view that Turkey 
should reduce the level of its involvement with NATO. 

Liberal pro-Western groups, rightists, and extreme 
rightists wanted to develop Turkey’s relations with NATO 
even further. Here is a sampling of their thinking (Uslu, 
pp. 196-98). 

1. The USSR continues to be a threat for Turkey. 
The magnitude of the threat can be measured by Mos- 








cow's growing interest in the Middle East and its ever- 
developing relations with Egypt and Syria. In these cir- 
cumstances, Turkey needs the protective shield of NATO. 

2. Turkey is in a very strategic location and cannot 
opt to be neutral in Cold War conditions. 

3. The benefits that NATO has brought to Turkey 
since 1952 far outweigh any burdens it has imposed. 

© 4. Without the military and economic aid obtained 
by virtue of NATO membership, Turkey eode never have 
established a modern army. 

S. In the event of a withdrawal from? NATO, Türki 
would find itself weakened in the face of NATO member 
Greece, This would lead to the other NATO members 
supporting Greece in all sorts of questions, starting with 
Cyprus and the Aegean dispute (Uslu, pp. 198—200). 

Even if there was a public debate over Turkey's mem- 
bership in NATO, Turkish governments never considered 
leaving NATO. Throughout the 1960s and 19708, the pub- 
lic heatedly debated the question, but even CHP govern- 
ments never gave any thought to leaving the alliance. 


The Peace Corps Issue 

Starting in 1962, the Peace Corps, established at President 
Kennedy’s initiative, started operating in a large number 
of countries. It was made up of young teachers and ex- 
perts and was intended to help developing countries im- 
prove their educational facilities and living conditions in 
rural areas. 

‘The agreement for sending Peace Corps volunteers 
to Turkey was concluded in August 1962 through an ex- 
change of notes. ‘The agreement allowed the Peace Corps 
volunteers some customs privileges and made provisions 
for them to work in urban and rural areas throughout Tur- 
key, with the emphasis on eastern Anatolia. Following the 
agreement, large numbers of volunteers started working in 
Turkey. By the time the text of the agreement came to the 
TGNA for ratification, their numbers had reached 600. 

In the parliamentary debate, the opposition criticized 
the government for taking three years to submit to the 
TGNA an agreement that gave aliens the right to work in 
Turkey. There were also complaints that the volunteers 
were carrying out missionary activities and were abusing 
their customs privileges. Despite all this, the TGNA rati- 
fied the agreement. 

‘The activities of the Peace Corps began to attract a lot 
of negative comment in the media and among the public. 
Much of the criticism was directed at the concentration 
of volunteers in parts of eastern Anatolia inhabited by 
Kurds, where they appeared to be engaged in unspecified 
research activities. When the claims that the volunteers 
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were gathering intelligence on behalf of the CIA reached 
a high pitch, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs took steps in 
late 1966 to end rural development activities by the Peace 
Corps in eastern Anatolia. . 


‘There were also complaints about volunteers teach- 


ing English in schools in large cities, They were accused of 
carrying out cultural imperialism and directing bright stu- 
dents toward an American education. On 25 November 


1969 the Academic Board of the Faculty of Political Sci: ©“ E | 
ences of Ankara University unanimously adopted a report © 
prepared by Professor Fehmi Yavuz, in which the Peace . 


Corps volunteers were described as people engaged in ac- 
tivities contrary to Turkey's interests. This was followed 


by a boycott of classes on the part of English teachers in `: : E us 
secondary schools, who were demanding higher salaries _ 


and İm the Peace Corps to leave T rd 


The CA Scare and the 

incident with Ambassador Komer 

Throughout the 1960s the alleged covert operations con- 
ducted by the Central Intelligence Agency in Turkey were 
preoccupying the Turkish public. ‘The left-wing press fre- 
quently carried stories about alleged CIA involvement in 
events, It was claimed that the CIA was behind the two 
unsuccessful coup attempts carfied out in January and 
May 1963 by the commander of the War College, Col. 
Talat Aydemir. The intent of the CIA was to eliminate the 
Left in Turkey, which was then im the ascendancy. Leftist 
circles were also convinced that the rise of the conserva- 
tive Justice Party was due to CIA backing. 

This preoccupation with CLA activities was not con- 
fined to the press. Political parties were also in this mood. 
In July 1966 the secretary-general of the CHP, Bülent 
Ecevit, declared: “The CIA is involved affecting politics 
in friendly and allied countries. It pours money into elec- 
tions in order to bring those it wants into power and to 
unseat those it does not want” (Harris, p. 136). 

‘Ibe leadership of those making claims against the 
CIA belonged to TIP. In September 1965 the leader of TİP, 
Mehmet Ali Aybar, called on everyone to unite against 
Anglo-American imperialism. He even claimed that some 
leaders of the Federation of Labor Unions (Türk-İş) were 
in the pay of the CIA. 

The Johnson administration ignored the increasing 
sensitivity of Turkish public opinion over the CIA and 
in 1968 appointed the president's advisor for CIA affairs, 
Robert Komer, as ambassador to Turkey. This created 
further controversy in Turkey, because Komer was a for- 


met CIA official who had carried out covert operationsin ; Er cere 





Vietnam. 
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After Ambassador Komer's appointment, anti-Amer- 
ican student demonstrations began to increase. The fa- 
vorite slogan in these demonstrations was "Turkey shall 
not become Vietnam.” The demonstrators demanded that 
Komer leave Turkey. TIP and the left-wing press were 
claiming that the CIA had assigned Komer to Turkey with 
the mission of eliminating the leftist movement. 

When Ambassador Komer visited the Middle East 
Technical University in January 1969, the students set 
his official limousine on fire. This incident in front of the 
rector's office led to tensions between left- and right-wing 
students, which quickly turned into violence. Student 

, demonstrations demanding that Komer leave Turkey be- 
came more frequent. 

‘These developments led Washington to recall Komer 
in May 1969, but this did not end the anti-American pro- 
tests. In addition to demonstrations, there were attacks on 
U.S, installations and personnel that grew in intensity un- 
til the military intervention of 12 March 1971. 


c. The Joint Defense Cooperation 

Agreement (JDCA) of 1969 
Following negotiations between Turkish and American 
officials, all ofthe bilateral agreements concluded prior to 
3 July 1969 were collected into a single agreement called 
the Joint Defense Cooperation Agreement and signed on 
that date. In compliance with the Constitution of 1961, 
the text of the agreement remained classified. In January 
1970 the National Assembly and the Senate held a joint 
closed session at which the text was submitted to the 
members of the TGNA. On 7 January 1970 prime min- 
ister Süleyman Demirel held a press conference at which 
he informed the nation about the main provisions of the 
agreement. 

According to this information, the agreement stipu- 
lated that no operation would be conducted against a 
third country from U.S. bases without T'urkey's prior con- 
sent. 'The U.S. agreed that Turkey owned the U.S. bases 
on Turkish soil and Turkish authorities had the right to 
oversee their activities. Turkey could place restrictions on 
the operation of U.S. bases for national security reasons. 

‘These provisions failed to satisfy the left-wing oppo- 
sition. 'Ihe mainstream opposition, however, displayed 
a more positive attitude. The daily Hürriyet published 
the full text of the 1969 JDCA in its issues of 16 and 17 
March 1975. 

According to article 2 of this text, the number, loca- 
tion, facilities, and supplies at the disposal of U.S. bases in 
Turkey in time of peace, imminent attack, or war would 
be regulated according to implementation agreements 


negotiated by the two governments. In times of national 
emergency, the Turkish government would have the right 
to take all necessary measures throughout the emergency 
to protect itself, bearing in mind the objectives of this 
agreement. 

The provisions of the implementation agreements to 
be concluded within the framework of this article had to 
conform to the letter and the spirit of the agreement. If 
there were any differences of interpretation of the imple- 
mentation agreements, the difference would be overcome 
through immediate consultations between the respon- 
sible officials. If the differences could not be overcome 
through this procedure, the question would be referred to 
the two governments for a solution. 

Article 3 specifically stated that American bases could 
be used only for the purpose of carrying out defensive 
measures approved by NATO. In other words, these bases 
could no longer be used for out-of-area operations. The 
details of how this participation in defensive measures 
would take place were also specified. According to this 
provision, there would be a separate implementation 
agreement for each case when the U.S. was to participate 
in the defensive measures. Officials of the two govern- 
ments would negotiate this implementation agreement. 
In other words, Turkey had preempted the use of the 
bases without its approval and in a manner that would be 
detrimental to Turkey's national interest. 

‘The same article provided that the Turkish govern- 
ment would have to give prior approval to the purpose, na- 
ture, location, duration, and composition of joint defense 
installations, the composition of the permitted person- 
nel, and the overall category and type of the equipment 
to be supplied by the U.S. There would be no addition to 
or deductions from the permitted personnel without first 
informing and obtaining the approval of the Turkish gov- 
ernment in situations other than those that were in com- 
pliance with the purposes of the agreement or the related 
implementation agreement. 

It also stipulated that the materials, equipment, and 
supplies needed to operate the joint defense installations 
established in compliance with the agreement could not 
be removed from Turkey without first holding consulta- 
tion meetings between officials of the two parties. The 
reason why Turkey insisted on this provision was to pre- 
vent a repetition ofthe Jupiter missile episode. Turkey did 
not want to see American weapons systems, which it con- 
sidered important for its strategic defense, removed from 
the country. ; 

Article 5 regulated the question of the ownership of 
the bases and installations. According to this article, Tur- 


key would have ownership of the land allocated for the 
purpose of setting up a base or installation. In addition, all 
buildings constructed by the U.S. or on its behalf on the 
allocated land, including equipment fixed to the ground, 
would become the property of the Turkish government 
from the time of their construction or installation, The 
cost of operating and maintaining joint defense installa- 
tions, including those operated and used by Turkish per- 
sonnel, would be shared by the two sides in accordance 
with the share of each side in the installation’s use. This 
share would be determined by mutual agreement. . 

Article 13 concerned the supervision of the bases and 
installations, stating that the responsibility for the super- 
vision of the joint defense installations would rest with 
the Turkish authorities, It also provided that the number, 
ranks, and duties of the military and civilian personnel, 
both Turkish and American, authorized to have access to 
the joint defense installations in the performance of their 
official duties would be determined by the officials of the 
two governments. E 

Another issue that had occasionally created problems 
in the past was the question of conflicts of competence 
between Turkish and American commanders, This ques- 
tion and the issue of which country's regulations would be 
applicable in flag-raising ceremonies were also addressed 
in the new agreement. Article 14 provided that the duties 
and responsibilities of Turkish and American command- 
ers assigned to joint defense installations would be deter- 
mined by officials of the Turkish and American govern- 
ments in accordance with implementation agreements. 
Article 17 stipulated that the display of national flags and 
signs to be fixed at the entrances and perimeters of joint 
defense installations would be regulated by special rules 
established in accordance with Turkish legislation, bear- 
ing in mind the principle of mutual respect. 

The agreement would be valid as long as Turkey 
and the U.S. were in NATO. If one of the parties wanted 
changes in the provisions of the agreement, it would no- 
tify the other party, and changes would be made through 
negotiations. If one of the parties wanted to end the 
agreement, bilateral negotiations lasting not more than 
six months would take place, after which the agreement 
would come to an end two years after serving notice ofthe 
intention to endit, 

The agreement consolidated the bilateral agreements 
in one text and was designed to eliminate occasional 
sources of tension between the two countries caused by 
the previous agreements. But the agreement was short- 
lived. When the U.S. imposed an arms embargo on Tur- 
key in 1975, the JDCA came under heavy criticism in 
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Turkey: when the U.S. maintained the embargo, Turkey 
denounced the JDCA on 25 July 1975. 


D. Economic and Military Aid 
Economic Aid 
In the late 1950s the U.S. started cutting down foreign aid 
in an effort to cope with America's growing current ac- 
count deficit. When John F. Kennedy became president, 
he proposed that the industrialized European countries 
and Japan share the burden of foreign aid with America. 
In 1961 the Federal Republic of Germany responded to 
this appeal by announcing that it would take over part of 
the economic aid being provided by the U.S. to Turkey. 

^ At the proposal of the U.S,, a Turkish Aid Consor- 
tium was established in 1962 to enable OECD countries 
to provide aid to Turkey. But the consortium got off to 
a slow start, disappointing Washington. In 1963 the U.S. 
decided to direct the aid that it was planning to give Tur- 
key through the consortium. The US. provided $66 mil- 
lion and requested that the remainder be provided by the 
other members of the consortium. 

Europeans were not generous in their approach to 
aid. In 1964 the amount of aid to Turkey fell from $237 
million to $147 million. When the consortium’s aid failed 
to match its expectations, Ankara announced that it 
would not implement the consortium; stability package. 
Turkey was very displeased with the inadequacy of U.S. 
economic aid. 

A development in 1963 led to further discord in 
Turkish-U.S. economic relations, When the USSR low- 
ered its prices for chromium, U.S. companies switched 
from Turkish to Soviet chromium. This development 
tilted the balance of trade between the two countries 
against Turkey. 

In 1965 the director of the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) declared that U.S. economic 
aid to Turkey would be phased out by 1973. By making 
this announcement, the U.S, was seeking to prevent its aid 
from being used for purposes not foreseen in the five-year 
development plan. The U.S. felt that a period of eight years 
was sufficient for Turkey to attain its economic objectives. 

But Turkish governments failed to heed the U.S. and 
continued their practice of using foreign aid to further 
their domestic political objectives. They assumed that if 
U.S. foreign aid did actually dry up one day, they could 
always plug the gap with aid from other sources, Fore- 
most among these sources was the USSR, which bad 
demonstrated in the 1960s that it was eager to develop its 
economic relations with Turkey. The general impression 
among the Turkish leadership was that the U.S, would 
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never cut off aid to Turkey, since it was fully aware that the 
USSR would gladly step in should it decide to take this 
course. In effect, despite reductions, the U.S. never did 
bring its aid to Turkey to a complete end. 

The American aid provided during this period was 
designed to help the Turkish economy to make the transi- 
tion from protectionism to a free market system. Ameri- 
can economists were advising Turkey to privatize the 
state sector, encourage the growth of tourism, and pro- 
mote exports. Left-leaning politicians and the intelligen- 
tsia perceived this advice as an effort to eliminate Turkey's 
national industry. 

In 1968 the U.S. sharply revised its foreign aid poli- 
cies. Bowing to public opinion, which wanted to see a re- 
duction in foreign aid in order to help balance the budget, 
the U.S. administration made sharp cuts in its foreign aid 
programs. In 1968 the aid channeled to Turkey through 
the consortium was cut in half. Although this was partially 
compensated through increases in the Federal Republic 
of Germany aid level, the total level of aid to Turkey fell 
from $155.7 million in 1967 to $106.6 million in 1968. 

As the amount of aid decreased, the pressure on the 
Turkish government to devalue the currency was stepped 
up. The aid to Turkey consortium, the World Bank, and 
the IMF, led by the U.S., demanded that Turkey take ur- 
gent economic measures to redress the ailing ecorfomy. 
Prime minister Süleyman Demirel, concerned abot his 
party's prospects in the general election due in 196p, re- 
sisted these demands for a while. But as the pressure on 
his government increased, devaluation took place in Au- 
gust 1970. The value of the lira went from 9 to 15 to the 
U.S. dollar. The U.S. provided an additional $25 million to 
cushion the effects of the devaluation. 

As in the 1950s, in the 1960s the development of the 
Turkish economy depended in large measure on the flow 
of U.S. aid. Economic policies not well suited to Turkey’s 
conditions were frequently implemented in order to avoid 
a scaling down of foreign aid. This prevented the economy 
from ever regaining its health. 


Military Aid 
Unlike economic aid, U.S. military aid to Turkey never 
went through large fluctuations. But as in the case of eco- 
nomic aid, the U.S. was the decision-maker with respect 
to how the military aid would be utilized. In 1966 the US. 
wanted Turkey to use the aid to modernize its land forces. 
The air power that the U.S. maintained in Turkish bases 
ensured the air security of NATO’s southern flank, and 
the U.S. Sixth Fleet ensured the security of the seas. 

This U.S, policy was designed, in large measure, to 


prevent Turkey from achieving the capability of carry- 
ing out an amphibious operation in Cyprus. Needless to 
say, the Turkish government and the General Staff were 
against this policy. In September 1966 the commander of 
the Turkish navy went to Washington to discuss the issue 
of modernizing the navy. Turkey's efforts paid off, and the 
U.S. had to relax its policies. Washington agreed to the 
sale of five destroyers to Turkey by 1969. 

With the 1970 decision to sell new submarines to Tur- 
key, it became clear that the U.S. effort to refashion the 
Turkish armed forces according to its own design had 


failed. 


Hi. THE PERIOD FROM 1971 TO 1980 

A. The Opium Poppy Question 

The Background of the Question 

Following World War 11, there was a large increase in the 
illicit use of narcotic drugs in the U.S. A particularly sharp 
rise in drug use in the early 1960s prompted the U.S. gov- 
ernment to take drastic measures to deal with the scourge. 

Measures such as education, rehabilitation, increas- 
ing awareness, and strengthening the Drug Enforcement 
Agency (DEA) did not suffice to curb the use of drugs or 
stem their flow into the U.S. Public alarm and pressure 
on the administration to do something increased when 
children under sixteen began to die in 1966 from drug 
overdoses. 

Richard Nixon conducted his 1968 presidential cam- 
paign on two platforms: he would put an end to the Viet- 
nam War and solve the problem of drug addiction. 

When Nixon assumed power, he intensified the 
struggle against drugs and diversified the antidrug mea- 
sures, The main strategy was to cut off the flow of illegal 
drugs into the U.S. This naturally turned the attention of 
the administration and the DEA to countries producing 
narcotic substances, In 1968 there were around half a mil- 
lion U.S. heroin addicts. Opium, the raw material for this 
drug, was extracted from opium poppies that were pro- 
duced legally in about ten countries, including Yugoslavia, 
India, and Turkey. The UN had sanctioned the growing 
of opium poppies in these countries in order to meet the 
global demand for opium used for scientific and pharma- 
ceutical purposes, In addition to these countries, opium 
poppies were being produced illegally in a great number 
of regions. Much of the heroin entering the U.S, came 
from these areas. The chief among them was the so-called 
Golden Triangle (parts of Thailand, Burma, and Laos), 

Starting in 1969, the Nixon administration launched 
a campaign to prove that Turkey was the main source of 


the drugs entering the U.S. No attempt was made to de- 
termine with certainty where the main source of drugs lay. 
The DEA officials frequently alleged that Turkey was the 


source of 8096 of the heroin entering the U.S. The press. 


picked up these allegations and started publishing stories 
accusing Turkey. 7 

The opium poppy had been in cultivation in Turkey's 
western and central regions for thousands of years. After 
- signing the Geneva Opium Convention in 1931, Turkey 
had developed effective means to combat the illegal traf- 
fic of opium. The bulk of the opium produced by Turk- 
ish farmers was sold to the TMO, the government's ag- 
“ ricultural purchasing agency. Some farmers, however, 
were seduced by the higher prices paid by drug dealers. 
But the amounts diverted were far below the figures being 
quoted by U.S. officials, According to one estimate, even 


if all the opium produced in Turkey had been diverted ^ 


to smugglers, this would only meet the US. demand far 
© heroin for a single month. l 

Despite this background, there was no NE in the 
Nixon adrninistration’s anti-Turkish campaign. The U.S. 
wanted a total ban on the cultivation of opium poppies 
in Turkey. The campaign was focused on Turkey for three 
reasons, 

I. The Golden Triangle, which was the real source of 
drugs, lay in regions outside government control, with 
cultivation mostly carried out by guerrillas. Obviously, 
the U.S. was in no position to press guerrilla leaders to 
stop the cultivation of opium poppies. In addition, the 
Nixon administration could not intervene to stop produc- 
tion there because the guerrillas fighting Communist ad- 
ministrations in the region were procuring their weapons 
with funds earned from the sale of opium. 

2. For Nixon the important thing was that the Amer- 
ican public should perceive the issue of drugs as solved 
rather than actually solving the question once and for all. 
Nixon was looking for a short-term success that would al- 
low him a second term, rather than pursuing a long and 
difficult slog that would yield a tangible ultimate victory 
over the drug problem. 

3. NATO member Turkey was economically and mil- 
itarily dependent on the U.S. Therefore Turkey could be 
expected to carry out the American demands more will- 
ingiy. The aid being provided to Turkey could be used as 
alever to secure the banning of opium poppy cultivation. 


The Banning of Opium Poppy Cultivation in Turkey 

The U.S. pressure on Turkey started building up after 
1970. Prime Minister Demirel knew that many ofthe votes 
‘that went to his Justice Party came from farmers who 
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lived in regions that grew opium poppies. Consequently, 
he stood up against U.S. demands for quite a long while. 
After resigning on 11 February 1970, following the rejec- 
tion of the government's budget at the TGNA, president 


„Cevdet Sunay asked Demirel to form the government 


once again. By then, Demirel was really weakened i in ux 
pa of mounting U.S. pressure. 
“When acting US. secretary of state Elliot Richardson 


repeated the allegation that 80% of the drugs entering the 
US. came from Turkish sources and threatened to con- 


sider suspending aid if opium production did not cease, 


. the Turkish cabinet met in October 1970 and decided to 
put restrictions on opium poppy cultivation. But the U.S. 
- Was far from satisfied with a decision that did not impose 
"à an oütright ban on poppy growing. The suspension of aid 


to Turkey became one ofthe main topics on the Song 


sional agenda. 


. When Nihat Erim became prime minister after the 
ilme; intervention of 12 March 1971, there was a change 
inthe government's approach to poppies. Unlike Demirel, 
Erim did not have to worry about going to the people to 
solicit their votes. He was also aware that a government of 
an interim regime like his could not last for long without 
solid U.S. backing. Shortly after he took over the reins of 
government, negotiations between Turkey and the U.S, 
were undertaken to impose a total ban on the cultivhtion 
ofthe opium poppy. 

The U.S. proposed to give $30 million to compen- 
sate Turkish farmers for their loss of income when the 
ban came into effect. The Erim government accepted this 
proposal and imposed a total ban on the cultivation of 
the poppy and the production of opium as of June 1971. 
The U.S. disbursed only one-third of the promised sum, 
however, which led to much hardship among the 100,000 
families who were affected by the ban. 


The Lifting of the Ban and 

a Return to Tense Relations 

After the election of 1973, Ecevit formed a coalition gov- 
ernment composed of the CHP and the National Salva- 
tion Party. In order to cut the farmers’ losses, this govern- 
ment lifted the ban on poppy growing on 1 July 1974. 

‘The U.S. reacted sharply to this development. The 
U.S. Senate and House of Representatives adopted a joint 
resolution on 2 July 1974, freezing all loans to Turkey and 
suspending economic and military aid. Other resolutions 
calling for the imposition of a total embargo on Turkey 


followed. The Turkish government responded by declar- - 


ing that all the necessary measures were in place to prevent 


the illegal flow of opium and that the ban on production 
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would not be restored. This only increased the tension be- 
tween the two countries. 

The Nikos Sampson coup in Cyprus in mid-July 1974 
and the subsequent Turkish intervention on the island 
helped in removing the opium issue from the agenda of 
Turkish-U.S. relations. From then on, the U.S. legislators 
who advocated the imposition of an embargo on Turkey 
would use the intervention in Cyprus as their justification 
rather than the issue of opium poppy production. 

The opium issue was ultimately solved by the Turk- 
ish government by introducing in cooperation with UN 
a new opium extraction method known as straw process- 

, ing. In earlier practice, the farmers incised the still fresh 
opium poppy sods, collected the oozing opium, and sold 
it to the authorized government agency (TMO). Some of 
this gum was diverted to the illegal market. In the new sys- 
tem, an alkaloid factory was set up to process the unlaced 
opium poppy pods to produce opiates necessary for the 
pharmaceuticals industry. A UN resolution declared this 
method an example to be followed by all countries that 
cultivated opium poppies. 


B. The Arms Embargo and the 7:10 Ratio 
The Shaping of American Policy 

after the Cyprus Intervention 

Starting in the second half of the nineteenth century, large 
numbers of Greeks from Greece and the Ottoman Em- 
pire had migrated to the U.S. These migrants were able to 
.exercise a considerable influence over the U.S. Congress 
and the country’s leaders. Immediately after the 1974. Cy- 
prus operation, the various Greek-American organiza- 
tions intensified their efforts to have sanctions imposed 
on Turkey. 

The organization that included the largest number of 
Greek-Americans among its membership was the Ameri- 
can Greek Orthodox Church. In 1974 the church had 503 
parishes in all of the states of the union. Through their in- 
formation network, Greek-Americans were kept informed 
about developments in Cyprus after the Turkish interven- 
tion. Archbishop Iakovos called on all church members to 
pressure their local and national representatives to punish 

. Turkey. This resulted in a flood of letters and telephone 
calls to members of Congress and the media. 

There was also a campaign to help Greeks who had 
suffered material losses in Cyprus. This campaign netted 
a total of $1 million. Greek-American families adopted 
Greek-Cypriot orphans, 

Like the church, the American Hellenic Educational 
Progress Association (AHEPA) started lobbying the 


Congress. With its 50,000 members organized into 430 
chapters, AHEPAS efforts proved extremely effective. 

The campaign was also supported by the American 
Hellenic Institute, United Hellenic American Congress, 
and American Hellenic Council. 

The influence of Greek organizations on the U.S. lead- 
ership proved to be even more effective than expected. 

After Nixon resigned following the Watergate scan- 
dal, new president Gerald Ford and secretary of state 
Henry Kissinger invited Archbishop Iakovos to the White 
House and informed him that they considered the Greek- 
American reaction to be justified. President Ford also 
asked the archbishop to help in calming down his flock. 
The resounding success of the Greek-American lobby 
was also due to the approaching congressional election in 
November 1974. À large majority of the members of Con- 
gress did not want to antagonize their Greek-American 
constituents on the eve ofan election. 

On is August 1974 a congressional delegation consist- 
ing of Greek-Americans led by congressman John Brade- 
mas visited Kissinger to express their displeasure at the 
U.S. failure to prevent the Turkish intervention. Accord- 
ing to Brademas, the use of American-supplied weapons 
in the Cyprus operation constituted a violation of bilat- 
eral agreements and U.S. laws. Kissinger informed the 
press that the source of the weapons and the legitimacy 
of both phases of the Cyprus operation would be inves- 
tigated and a decision with respect to Turkey would be 
made after the investigation. 

Without waiting for the conclusion of Kissinger’s in- 
vestigation, Congress started preparations for an embargo 
on Turkey. The views expressed by senators and congres- 
sional representatives in the course of the debate can be 
summarized as follows. 

1. The first phase of the Turkish military operation 
could perhaps be regarded as serving the objective of res- 
cuing the island’s inhabitants. But the second phase in Au- 
gust had no legal justification. 

2. In the course ofits intervention, Turkey violated its 
agreements by using American weapons. 

3. The most effective means of persuading Turkey to 
evacuate the territories it had occupied was to impose an 
arms embargo. If this stern measure was not applied, Tur- 
key would have been rewarded for its unlawful behavior. 

Because of the Watergate scandal, Congress had lost 
its confidence in the executive. This is why legislators 
refused to wait for the president and the Department of 
State to take action béfore proceeding on their own. Con- 
gress was under criticism for not being able to check the 





administration on the issues of Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Chile, and this time it wanted to set the policy. 
Kissinger and the other members of the administra- 


tion found the congressional action too severe and de- 


fended their views in the following terms (Uslu, p. 200). 
1. To punish just one of the parties would only make 


it harder to solve the question. To humiliate Turkey with ` 


an arms embargo would make it harder to find the peace- 
ful solution being sought by the U.S. - 

2. The embargo would needlessly alienate Turkey, 
a valuable member of NATO, The embargo would also 
jeopardize the continued existence of U.S. pum Dus 
in Turkey. 


3. For Congress to o take on the responsibility of thé . 


executive and impose ari embargo on Turkey was an open 
violation of the principle of the separation of powers em- 
bodied in the U.S. Constitution, The intemperate actions 
ofthe Congress would limit the administration's freedom 
of action in its efforts to uphold U.S. interests. . 

4, An arms embargo imposed on Turkey could have 
harmful effects on U.S. relations with Israel, which had 
used U.S.-supplied weapons in its wars against the Arabs 
in 1967 and 1973. l 


The Decision to Impose an Arms Embargo 

The decision on the Suspension of the Sale of Arms and 
the Provision of Military Loans to Turkey was adopted 
on 19 September 1974 in the Senate and on 24 Septem- 
ber in the House. President Ford vetoed the decision on 
15 October. In the voting that took place in the House of 
Representatives to override the veto, the majority voted 
for upholding it. 

At this point the Library of Congress published the 
investigation carried out to determine the legality of the 
use of American weapons during the Cyprus operation. 
According to the investigation, Turkey had violated both 
bilateral agreements and American laws by employing 
U.S, arms in its Cyprus operation. Section 502 of the For- 
eign Assistance Law of 1961 provided that “arms and de- 
fense services shall be used exclusively for legitimate self- 
defense and maintaining internal security.” Section 505/d 
of the same law stipulated that “no further aid shall be 
provided to states that do not use the arms in the intended 
manner" Section 3/c ofthe Law on Foreign Military Sales 
0f1968 provided that "if the aid is used for a purpose other 
than legitimate self-defense or internal security, all aid 
shall be stopped.” 

Immediately after the publication of this investiga- 
tion, the House of Representatives passed a bill on 16 Oc- 
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tober, which stipulated that “aid shall be stopped if a de- 
termination is made that American weapons have been 
used in Cyprus? President Ford also vetoed this bill on 
17 October. 

Despite the opposition of Ford and Kissinger, the 
Congress kept on pressing for an embargo. 'Ihe adminis- 


. tration could no longer keep defying the growing pressure 
' of both Congress and public opinion. The’ Senate voted 


49 to 43 on 17 December, and the House of Representa- 


_tives voted 209 to 189 on 18 December in favor of a bill 
` that called on the president to impose an embargo no later 
than 5 February. President Ford signed the bill on 3o x 
“cember 1974. 
With this law, a new para anl was attached to sec- 
> tion 620 of the Foreign Assistance Law of 1961; l 


: All a assistance, all sales of defense articles 
and services (whether for cash or by credit, guar- 
anty, or any other means), and all licenses with 
respect to the transportation of arms, ammuni- 
tions, and implements of war (including techni- 
cal data relating thereto) to the Government of 
Turkey, shall be suspended on the date of enact- 
ment ofthis subsection unless and until the Pres- 
ident determines and certifies to the Congress 
that the Government of Turkey is in compliance 
with the Foreign Assistance act of 1961, the For- 
eign Military Sales Act, and any agreement en- 
tered into under such Acts, and that substantial 
progress toward agreement has been made re- 
garding military forces in Cyprus. (U.S. House of 
Representatives, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Congressional-Executive Relations and the Turkish 
Arms Embargo | Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1981], p. 42) 


With the passing of this law, the sale of U.S. weapons 
to Turkey came to an end on 5 February 1975. The dis- 
bursement of $200 million in aid already earmarked for 
Turkey was also suspended. 


Turkish Reaction to the Embargo 
As the U.S, Congress was passing a bill calling for an em- 
bargo, the CHP-National Salvation Party (MSP) coali- 
tion government resigned on 19 September 1974 over 
disagreements between the partners on domestic issues. 
When Demirel and Ecevit failed to form a new coalition 
government, president Fahri Korutürk asked senator Sadi 
Irmak to form a government. The Irmak government of 
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technocrats lasted until Demirel formed his Nationalist 
Front-ı government on 31 March 1975. The confused situ- 
ation in Turkey's intemal political scene prevented Tur- 
key from getting more fully involved in the congressional 
procedures that led to the embargo decision in Washing- 
ton, İt remained for the Turkish diplomats to try to influ- 
ence the course of events by making the following points 
to their American interlocutors (Uslu, pp. 200-201): 

1. The Cyprus intervention was carried out in confor- 
mity with international treaties and was based on legiti- 
mate reasons. It was unfair to impose an arms embargo in 
these circumstances. 

: 2. The embargo decision would encourage the intran- 
sigence of the Greel-Cypriot side, while placing Turkey 
under psychological pressure. This would make it more 
difficult to start negotiations. 

3. Turkish-American relations and the question of 
Cyprus were completely unrelated issues and should not 
belinked. 

4. The provision of arms to Turkey by the U.S. was 
not done as a favor but as an obligation stemming from a 
defense alliance. 

S. The embargo would lead to a weakening of the 
southeastern flank of NATO. 

None of [hese arguments prevented the adoption of 
the embargo Hecision, so on 9 February 1975 the Turkish 
Ministry of Defense warned that Turkey might shut U.S. 
bases on Turkish soil if U.S. aid to Turkey stopped. When 
the Süleyman Demirel government came to power, it re- 
peated the warning that the bases would be shut unless 
the embargo decision was rescinded. 

Seeing that Turkey was serious about shutting U.S. 
bases, President Ford declared on 10 April 1975 in his State 
of the World speech that the Congress had gone beyond 
its duties and responsibilities in adopting the decision ox 
the arms embargo. On 19 May the Senate decided to lift 
the embargo. But the House of Representatives stuck to 
its previous position. U.S. secretary of state Henry Kiss- 
inger traveled to Ankara on 21 May and asked Demirel not 
to proceed with the shutting of U.S. bases. 

The Turkish opposition had been united by the em- 
bargo decision and was pressing the government hard. 
In response, the Demirel government made the decision 
on 25 July 1975 to unilaterally abrogate the Joint Defense 
Cooperation Agreement and stop the activities of U.S. 
bases in Turkey. In the decision, it was stated that the Joint 
Defense Cooperation Agreement of 3 July 1969 and the 
other related agreements had lost their legal validity. Con- 
sequently, the activities of all joint defense installations 
would cease as of 26 July 1975. Only the NATO responsi- 


bilities of the İncirlik joint defense installation would be 
exempt from this decision. All the affected installations 
would now come under the full control of the Turkish 
Armed Forces. 

This decision affected twenty-one U.S. bases and in- 
stallations, including Incirlik. About five thousand U.S. 
personnel were serving in these facilities. Their privileges 
to import goods free of duty were canceled. All imported 
automobiles would henceforth be taxable. Communi- 
cations facilities for the personnel, including the APO, 
would be restricted. Unrestricted flights of aircraft be- 
tween bases in Turkey would cease. 

The Turkish press was highly critical of the embargo 
decision. In particular the left-leaning press underlined 
that it had been confirmed once again that the U.S. was 
an unreliable ally. Some newspapers advanced the view 
that Turkey should assume full control of U.S. nuclear 
weapons in Turkey. Maps were published showing the lo- 
cations of these weapons. Demirel found himself obliged 
to declare that the seizure of U.S. nuclear weapons was not 
being contemplated. 

The public reaction in Turkey and the government's 
determined actions led to urgent moves in the U.S. to lift 
the embargo. 


The Process of Lifting the Embargo: 
The DECA of 1976 and the 7:10 Ratio 
The U.S. administration wanted to conclude a new agree- 
ment to replace the defunct JDCA and thereby guarantee 
the operation of the bases and installations, before lifting 
the arms embargo. 

The Defense and Economic Cooperation Agreement 
(DECA) was signed in Washington by Turkish minister of 
foreign affairs Caglayangil and U.S. secretary of state Kiss- 
inger on 26 March 1976. According to article 2 of DECA, 
the defense cooperation within this agreement would be 
limited to the commitments undertaken within NATO. 
‘The installations could not be used for purposes not spe- 
cifically approved by the Republic of Turkey. Unlike the 
JDCA, this provision allowed Turkey to stop the use of 
bases for purposes not serving its national interest. 

Articles 3 and 4 contained provisions that were more 
detailed than those in the JDCA. According to these pro- 
visions, the Turkish government approved the U.S. gov- 
ernment's carrying out defense measures at monitoring 
installations, at intelligence-gathering systems and net- 
works to be mutually determined, and at the Kargaburun 
station and the Incirlik installation. It was specified that all 
of these facilities were Turkish military installations com- 
manded by Turkish officers, where only the Turkish flag 


would be displayed. Activities and technical operations at 
installations would be carried out for purposes approved 
by the Turkish Republic in accordance with mutually 
agreed programs. 

Article 6 provided that personnel at bases could 
only perform those duties approved by the government 
of the Turkish Republic, that the areas where personnel 
would operate and the distribution of personnel would 
be determined jointly, bearing in mind the particular re- 
quirements, and that the level of the Turkish personnel at 
special installations would be established at around 50%, 
through mutual agreement of the parties, - 

Article 7 of DECA contained a provision that also e ex- 
isted in JDCA: the construction of new buildings, their 


demolition, and their. modernization i in order to modify _ 


their function at installations and related facilities located 
on bases could only be carried out after obtaining the au- 
thorization ofthe Turkish authorities. Article 8 stipulated 
that the weapons, ammunition, and essential materials 
necessary for carrying out activities in the bases could not 
be removed from Turkey without the agreement of the 
parties; nor could they be moved in a manner that would 
affect the fulfillment of NATO duties. 

Unlike JDCA, DECA specified the amount of de- 
fense equipment that the U.S. would [provide Turkey. 
Article 19 read as follows: “In the first fbur years of this 
agreement, the Government of the USÂ will transfer to 
Turkey defense materials in the amount of one billion 
dollars through grants, loans, and leases. 'Ihis amount will 
be disbursed in equal, yearly programs that will be agreed 
upon by the officials of the two governments. Unless 
otherwise agreed, 2596 of the total amount, the equiva- 
lent of $250,000,000, shall be authorized four years in ad- 
vance. In the first year the grant component will amount 
to $75,000,000 and will not be below $200,000,000 for 
the four-year period” 

‘This article, which did not exist in the previous agree- 
ment, created difficulties in the U.S. Congress because it 
involved future financial commitments for the U.S. ‘The 
US. budget is approved by the Congress on an annual 
basis before the beginning of the fiscal year. Congress can 
make additions or deductions in the budget for political 
reasons. If the goverhment committed itself in advance to 
providing Turkey a certain amount of aid for a number of 
years, and Congress approved this commitment, it would 
not be possible, as in the case of the embargo decision, to 
suspend or to end the provision of aid to Turkey on politi- 
cal grounds. f 

In this context, two conditions had to be met before 
the agreement could come into effect. The U.S. Congress 
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had to ratify the agreement and lift the embargo on Turkey. 
In January 1977 Congress refused to ratify the agreement, 
so DECA never came into effect (Armaoğlu, pp. 288-96). 

In March 1976, when the DECA negotiations were 
still going on, the U.S. proposed the conclusion of a simi- 
lar agreement with Greece. The U.S. contemplated giving 
Greece aid amounting to $200 million over a four-year 
period, when Turkey had been offered $ı billion under 


-. DECA. When the Greek government learned of the 
- amount of aid on offer to Turkey, it refused to apona 
_ an agreement. 


Prime Minister Karamanlis declared that the nego- 
tiations could not be resumed unless Greece was offered 
70% of the aid that was being offered to Turkey. Karaman- 


‘lis submitted the figures on U.S. military aid to Greece and 
Turkey starting in 1947 and concluded that the ratio was ` 
`: 710. Consequently, he wanted at least $700 million in mil- 


itary aid for Greece. President Ford accepted Karamanlis's 
argument and secured a defense cooperation agreement 
with Greece in July 1977. But this agreement also failed to 
get the ratification of Congress. 

‘This 7:10 ratio that first appeared in the U.S.-Greek 
negotiations came up once again during the process of 
lifting the arms embargo on "Turkey, and successive U.S. 
administrations consistently operated on the basis of this 
ratio. 


The Lifting of the Embargo 

and Its Consequences 

On 4 August 1977 the U.S. Congress adopted Public Law 
95-384, by which it authorized $175 million in Foreign Mil- 
itary Sales (FMS) to Turkey in fiscal 1978. This law stated: 


[T]he President has determined and certified 
that resuming full, military cooperation with 
Turkey is in the national interest of the United 
States and in the interest of NATO, and that the 
Turkish Government is making a sincere effort 
to achieve a just and peaceful solution to the Cy- 
prus question and a peaceful and early return of 
the refugees to their homes and properties and 
to continue withdrawing the Turkish forces in 
Cyprus within the framework ofa solution to the 
Cyprus question... Consequently, subsection x 
of section 620 of the foreign Assistance Law of 
1961 will no longer be applicable. 


But the Military Assistance Program (MAP), which 
was of great importance to Turkey because it consisted of 
grant aid, was not restored. 
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Public Law 95-384 also contained provisions with re- 
spect to the basic principles of America's eastern Mediter- 
ranean policy. One of these was that there must be a just 
arrd lasting solution to the Cyprus question. Congress felt 
that the following conditions must be met in order to at- 
tain this objective. 

1. A just solution in Cyprus calls for the establish- 
ment of a free and independent government on the island 
guaranteeing the full protection of the human rights of all 
the people of Cyprus. 

2. A just solution must include the withdrawal of the 
Turkish forces on the island, 

3. The principles established in February 1977 in Nic- 
osia for the resumption of intercommunal talks and the 
UN resolutions on Cyprus constitute the basis for nego- 
tiations leading to a just solution in Cyprus. 

4. U.S. policy toward Cyprus, Greece, and Turkey 
aims at establishing a stable and peaceful environment in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

5. The defense materials furnished by the U.S. to the 
countries of the eastern Mediterranean shall only be used 
in conformity with this law, the law on the control of arms 
exports, and the agreements concluded with respect to 
these defense materials, 

Although it had lifted the embargo, Congress dem- 
onstrated that it continued to be sensitive on the Cyprus 
issue. The new law contained a provision declaring that 
care would be taken to ensure that the materials of the 
security assistance being provided to Greece and Turkey 
would only be used for defensive purposes. It was also em- 
phasized that care would be taken to preserve the military 
balance among the regional countries, including Greece 
and Turkey. The balance referred to in this instance was 
the 7:10 ratio (Armaoğlu, pp. 297-99). 

As the U.S. administration restored its influence over 
the Congress, the embargo was lifted completely on 12 
September 1978. Although Ankara received this news with 
satisfaction, it added that the 7:10 ratio was unacceptable. 
The nonratification ofthe DECA of 1976 meant that there 
was no basic text on which to base the relations between 
the two countries in the military field. After the lifting 
of the embargo, the preparations for concluding a new 
DECA gathered pace. 

By imposing an embargo, Congress intended to force 
Turkey to back down on the Cyprus issue. As a matter of 
fact, it had the opposite effect: on 13 February 1975 Tur- 
key responded to the embargo by establishing the Turkish 
Federated State of Cyprus. U.S. attempts to direct Turkish 
policies on Cyprus, both during and after the embargo, 
failed to yield any results. 


Another objective pursued in particular by the legis- 
lators of Greek extraction was to punish Turkey because 
of its intervention in Cyprus. This objective was partially 
attained. American military aid, which was of vital impor- 
tance for the modernization of the Turkish army, was in- 
terrupted for three years. Being deprived of spare parts for 
its existing weapons also harmed the Turkish army. 

‘The embargo strengthened anti-American tenden- 
cies among the Turkish public. The standing of the U.S. in 
Turkey was badly shaken. The army in particular started 
demanding the development ofa domestic defense indus- 
try in order to avoid a repetition of the embargo experi- 
ence. (On the lifting of the embargo, also see "Relations 
with Iran" in "Relations with the Middle East" in this 
section.) 


C. The Defense and Economic Cooperation 

Agreement (DECA) of 1980 
Problems That Emerged in the 
Course of Negotiations 
When the U.S, arms embargo was lifted, negotiations 
were undertaken between Turkish and American officials 
in the winter of 1979 to conclude a new and comprehen- 
sive agreement that would replace the JDCA of 1969 and 
the DECA of 1976 that had never come into effect. When 
Prime Minister Ecevit resignefl after his party's poor 
electoral performance in Octobr 1979, Demirel became 
prime minister. His government was eager to conclude a 
new DECA.as early as possible. 

But a number of differences emerged between the 
parties that prolonged the negotiations. 

1, Turkey wanted the agreement to specify the mili- 
tary and economic assistance that the U.S. would furnish 
Turkey over a number of years. It was expected that a large 
lump sum of aid would undo the damage done by the lack 
of aid during the embargo. But the U.S. side explained 
that, under the U.S. Constitution, Congress approved the 
budget (and with it the foreign aid bill) on an annual basis 
and that it was not possible to include a provision in the 
agreement that would specify the amount of aid over a 
number of years. At Turkey's insistence article 3 was in- 
cluded: “The Government of the United States shall use 
its best efforts to provide the Government ofthe Republic 
of Turkey with defense equipment, services, and training 
inaccordance with programs to be mutually agreed upon" 
(US. Treaties and Other International Agreements, TIAS 
9901 [Washington, D.C.: U.S, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1980], p. 3326). 

2. It was foreseen that minister of foreign affairs 
Hayrettin Erkmen and U.S. ambassador James Spain 





would sign DECA, But Turkey was insisting that a docu- 
ment be signed by president Jimmy Carter in order to give 
more weight to the commitment contained in article 3. 
Having suffered from the embargo, Turkey wanted to en- 
sure that the president would not approve a similar deci- 
sion in the future. The question was overcome by having 
the U.S, ambassador deliver to the Turkish side at the time 
ofthe DECA signing a side letter indicating that President 
Carter would make every effort to implement the provi- 
sion in this article. 

3. The two sides also disagreed over the quantity of 
arms and materials that would be delivered within DECA. 
‘The Turkish side wanted a detailed list of what was to be 
furnished attached to.the agreement. The U.S. side con- 
tended that conditions might change and that it might 
become impossible to deliver some items in the future 
and opposed the idea of compiling a detailed list on these 
grounds. The question was overcome by agreeing to have 
Turkish and U.S. experts. concur on the composition of 
the aid prior to the signing of DECA. 

4. There was a further disagreement on the type and 
number of aircraft that the U.S. would be allowed to locate 
on Turkish bases under the terms of DECA, Turkey made 
it clear that it would not allow the aircraft located in Tur- 
key to be used for purposes not related to NATO (see Box 
4-9 in Section 4). The U.S. side had no choice but to agree 
with Turkey on this issue. 

5. The manner in which the expenses of Turkish per- 
sonnel at the bases would be met also created difficulties. 
The U.S. declared that Turkish personnel would have ac- 
cess to messes if they paid for their meals. The Turkish 
side eventually agreed to cover the costs of canteens and 
other places used exclusively by Turkish personnel and to 
meet the expenses of Turkish personnel. 

Once these difficulties and differences were over- 
come, DECA was signed in Ankara on 29 March 1980. 
Because the TGNA was involved with electing the presi- 
dent of the Republic, it never got around to ratifying the 
agreement. After the military coup of 12 September 1980, 
it was approved by a decree of the Council of Ministers on 
18 November 1980 and came into effect on 1 February 1981, 
when it was phe in the Official Gazette (Armaoglu, 


p.300). 


DECA's Provisions 

DECA was the most comprehensive. recent between 
Turkey and the U.S. In addition to the main text consist- 
ing of nine articles, it contained three supplementary 
agreements and thirteen related implementation agree- 
ments (Armaoğlu, pp. 301-63). 
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Article 1 provided that "the parties shall maintain 
and develop close cooperation between them compris- 
ing economic, defense and related scientific and technical 
fields.” Article 2 declared: “Recognizing the interrelation- 
ship of economic and defense matters and the fact that a. id 
sound defense rests on a sound economy and in order to. | 
assist each other to fulfill their mutual responsibilities as - 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the © | 
Parties, as envisaged in Article II of the North Atlantic e Ye 
Treaty, will exert maximum efforts to develop economic | 0 
cooperation, including commercial, economic, industrial, FUA m X 
scientific and technological relations, between the two |... | 
Countries” In this way, for the first time since the two ©“ | 
countries engaged in intensified relations starting with the f uu 
agreement of12 July 1947, military and economic coopera- prse IT 
tion became subjects of the same agreement. : 

The subject of developing a domestic defense indus- : 
try in Turkey was also taken up within the framework of. 
DECA, Article 4 included a passage declaring thatthe US.: 
government "shall assist the Government of the Republic E 
of Turkey in mutually agreed efforts aimed at enhancing © 
the production, maintenance, repair and modernization 
of defense material and equipment in Turkey and will en- 
courage new defense production projects and two-way 
trade in defense material” 

Like the JDCA, tlle DECA also contained provi- 
sions regulating the principles upon which activities at 
American bases and installations would rest. Article 5 
stated: "Ihe activities and technical operations of the in- 
stallations shall be conducted in accordance with mutu- 
ally agreed purposes and programs... The extent of the 
defense cooperation envisaged in this agreement shall be 
limited to obligations arising out of the North Atlantic 
Treaty.’ This provision was intended to prevent the U.S, 
from using the bases and installations for non-NATO pur- 
poses, especially to support unilateral operations in the | 
Middle East. : | 

Article 7 provided that the agreement would be valid * i 
for a period of five years and would continue to bein effect |... 
for further one-year periods unless one of the parties noti- `- i. 
fied the other of the termination three months betre the IM 
end of this initial five-year period. a 

Supplementary Agreement Number 2 dealt withe co- 
operation in the field of defense industries. Article 1 of the x 
text provided that the parties "will cooperate in order to 
increase their defense equipment production and main- 
tenance capabilities and to enable their armed forces to 
acquire more economically and efficiently modern ar- | 
maments and equipment needed for. self and common - E 
defense.” Article 9 read: “Third party transfer of defense . 
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articles or technical data made available under this Sup- 
plementary Agreement and of defense articles produced 
with such data will be subject to the agreement of the 
Government that made available the defense articles or 
technical data, except as otherwise agreed.” Under the 
terms of this agreement, Turkey exported E-16 combat 
aircraft made in Turkey to Egypt in the 19905, after obtain- 
ing U.S. approval. 

Article 4 stipulated that the U.S. would “provide to the 
Government of the Republic of Turkey or assist the Gov- 
ernment ofthe Republic of Turkey in obtaining, wherever 
possible at no cost or at terms no less favorable than those 
extended by the Government of the United States to any 

" other NATO country, industrial property rights for the 
purpose of promoting the defense equipment production 
and enhancing the rationalization, standardization, and 
interoperability of equipment and services of the NATO 
Alliance.” In this framework, it was envisaged that the two 
sides would engage in cooperation for the production of 
antitank guns, fuses, gunpowder, explosives, and rockets 
in addition to enhancing aircraft-overhauling capabilities. 
Thus the U.S. agreed to apply to Turkey a sort of most- 
favored-nation treatment in the field of defense. Despite 
this, especially after the mid-1980s, some members of the 
U.S. Congress, acting in unison with anti-Turkish Arme- 
nian and Greek lobbies, would seek to impose restrictions 
on cooperation with Turkey in the field of arms produc- 
tion and maintenance. 

Supplementary Agreement No. 3 regulated the Amer- 
ican bases and installations in Turkey. According to this 
agreement, Turkey allowed the U.S. to operate the follow- 
ing facilities: electromagnetic monitoring at Sinop; radar 
early warning and space monitoring at Pirinçlik; air oper- 
ations and support at Íncirlik; communications facilities 
at Yamanlar (İzmir), Şahintepe (Gemlik), Elmadağ (An- 
kara), Karataş (Adana), Mahmutdağ (Samsun), Alemdağ 
(İstanbul), and Kürecik (Malatya); seismic monitoring at 
Belbaşı; and radio navigation at Kargaburun. 

According to article 2 of the supplementary agree- 
ment, technical activities and maintenance at facilities 
whose main function was to gather information and pro- 
vide communication and radio-navigation services would 
be carried out jointly by Turkish and American personnel. 

Article 3 provided that the bases and installations 
would be commanded by Turkish and American officers 
of the same rank, who would be responsible for jointly 
administering the facilities, All services dealing with se- 
curity, however, including area security, would be the 


responsibility of the Turkish commander, The American 


flag would be hoisted only at the headquarters building of 
the U.S. forces, 

As in previous agreements, this agreement also pro- 
vided that American personnel and their dependents 
would be free to import their personal equipment, food, 
supplies, and other goods. But this time it was specified 
that these items would be in reasonable amounts and 
would be listed in a manifest that would be presented to 
the Turkish authorities at the point of entry into the coun- 
try or when they were being removed from the country. 
It was also provided that the arms, munitions, and main 
items of equipment needed for the operation of an instal- 
lation could not be removed from Turkey without prior 


notification. This included equipment that was due to be 


replaced because of obsolescence. 

The agreement stipulated that the land allotted to the 
US. and all structures built on this land would be the prop- 
erty of the Turkish Republic and be registered as such. 

Finally, it was stated that in extraordinary circum- 
stances it was the inherent right of the Turkish govern- 
ment to take, in conformity with international law, what- 
ever restrictive measures were necessary to defend its 
national existence. This provision would allow Turkey, 
if it deemed it necessary, to suspend some articles of the 
agreement and impose certain restrictions on the U.S, 
bases, installations, and personnel in Turkey. 


D. The Effects of iran’s Revolution 

on Turkish-American Relations 
‘The new administration that came to power in Iran fol- 
lowing the overthrow of the shah in 1979 severed diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S. U.S. citizens who sought 
refuge in their embassy were not allowed to return to the 
U.S., and shortly afterward the embassy compound was 
occupied by Iranian revolutionaries. This was the cause of 
the “hostage crisis” between the two countries. 

In April 1980 President Carter appealed to the gov- 
ernments of friendly states to join the U.S. in imposing 
sanctions on Iran, including severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions, banning trade, and denying visas to Iranians. 

Turkey fully supported the U.S. in its efforts to get the 
hostages out of Iran. But it was reluctant to take measures 
against a country from which it imported a substantial 
part ofits oil requirements, Furthermore, tough sanctions 
could easily push Tehran into Moscow’s orbit, and Turkey 
did not want a pro-Soviet neighbor on its eastern border. 

On 17 April the U.S. decided to ban the import of 
Iranian oil and forbade U.S, citizens from traveling to Iran. 
It also called on Turkey to do likewise. Turkey declined to 











take such measures, citing its special circumstances. The 
Turkish government declared that the embassy of at least 
one NATO country should remain in Tehran to look after 
Western interests, and Turkey was the country best placed 
to take on this task. 

Atthis point the newspaper Hürriyet revealed that the 


U.S. had delivered a note demanding that Ankara imme-: 


diately sever diplomatic relations with Iran. This allega- 
tion was deriied by the U.S. At the end of April, however, 
Ambassador Spain appealed to the Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs once again for Turkey to apply sanctions to Iran. | 


Turkey stood firm in its decision not to join the sanc- 


tions. It refused to allow the use of İncirlik air base for tbe 
purpose of freeing the hostages, because this would bean . >. 
“out-of-area” operation within the context of NATO. On - 
25 June the U.S. mounted a salvage operation with heli- © * 
copters taking off from the Persian Gulf, but the opera- - 

tion ended in failure. Turkey thereupon informed the U.S. © 
that, wbile not participating in the sanctions, it would be © 


ready to act as mediator to resolve the hostage crisis. : 

‘The U.S. was seeking sanctions from Ankara, how- 
ever, and not mediation. The Iranian administration re- 
leased the hostages on 20 January 1981. After refueling in 
Turkey, the Algerian aircraft charged with this mission 
lifted the U.S. citizens out of Tehran and flew them to 
Ankara's Esenboğa Airport. 

Turkey's stance in connection with the hostage crisis 
drew sharp criticism in the U.S. Doubts were expressed 
about the reliability of Turkey as an ally. Turkish public 
opinion in this period, however, took the position that 
Ankara should not jeopardize its national interest in order 
to defend the interests of another state. The hostage crisis 
was one of the few instances when Washington asked for 
Ankara's help and failed to get satisfaction. 
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Relations with Greece 


J BACKGROUND OF THE PERIOD 
Throughout the 1950s, when the Cold War was pervasive, 
the Menderes government in Turkey and the Papagos 
and Karamanlis governments in Greece tended to iden- 
tify their national interest with Western interests. Starting 
with Cyprus, all differences between the two countries 
were perceived by Washington as weakening NATO's 
southeastern flank and therefore being to Moscow's ad- 
vantage. As a result, these differences were resolved with- 
out turning into problems through Washington's inter- 
cession. 

This era came to an end in the 1960s when interna- 
tional developments and developments within Turkey 
and Greece created a new situation and led to the poison- 
ing of relations between the two countries by conflicts 
and disputes that have lasted to this day. The fundamental 
dispute in the 1960s was over Cyprus, with the additional 
disputes over the Aegean Sea in the 1970s. From time to 
time, these disputes threatened to get out of hand and 
turn into armed conflict. To understand how and why the 
era of friendship of the 1950s came to an end, we must ex- 
amine the changes that came about in the 1960s. 

In that decade the Cold War gradually started giving 
way to détente. The first signs of détente appeared with 
Stalin's death in 1953, developed after the Cuban missile 
crisis in 1962, and became institutionalized with the Hel- 
sinki Final Act of European Security and Cooperation in 
1975. Détente affected not just relations between the two 
blocs but also relations within the blocs. Détente dimin- 
ished the threat perceived as coming from the other bloc. 
This led to a more nationalistic and independent stance 
vis-à-vis the leading power in both camps. At the same 
time, disputes within blocs were able to resurface and at- 
tain dangerous proportions. In this new setup, the leader- 
ship of the U.S. and the USSR began to be challenged. 
France within the Western Bloc and Czechoslovakia and 
Romania within the Eastern Bloc started questioning 
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Washington's and Moscow’s policies and steering more in- 
dependent courses. As perceived threats and the influence 
of bloc leaders diminished, it became harder to prevent 
intrabloc differences from turning into conflicts. Within 
the Eastern Bloc, one such nationalistic conflict was seen 
in Moscow’s relations with Peking; in the Western camp, 
Turkey and Greece confronted each other over Cyprus. 
The changed international situation, which allowed the 
Cyprus question to fester during the 1960s and led to a 
military operation in 1974, brought these two countries to 
the brink of war. 

In the 1960s the political and economic structures of 
Turkey and Greece underwent significant changes. The 
economic aid provided mostly by the U.S. in the 1950s had 
led both agricultural countries in the direction of capital- 
ism. Mechanization had been introduced to agriculture, 
and the rural sector became more integrated with the 
market due to investments in the road network. Without 
land reform, the surplus farm labor drifted into the cities. 
Because of the absence of industrialization, a mass of un- 
employed and uprooted lumpenproletariat arose in the 
cities. This phenomenon was observed in both countries 
and led to a strengthened opposition in the 1960s and a 
corresponding weakening of the political parties that had 
been in power throughout the 1950s. 

The economic and social changes in Turkey led to 
even more sweeping consequences. On 27 May 1960 the 
armed forces, with the backing of the intelligentsia, took 
over the administration. The founders of Turkey's regime, 
the military and civilian bureaucracy, were reacting to the 
bourgeoisie, which had come to power in 1950 and was 
seeking to shift the balance in its own favor. The changes 
that had taken place in Turkey's social fabric, however, 
did not allow the bureaucracy to stay in power for long. 
‘The regime established on 27 May prepared the most 
democratic Constitution in Turkey's history, eliminated 
the DP from the political scene, and restored power to 





the civilians in 1961, There was a transition period from 
1961 to 1965, when coalition governments were formed by 
İsmet İnönü until the Justice Party came to power in 1965. 
The bourgeoisie was in charge of the country once again. 
The period from the coup of 27 May 1960 to the military's 
memorandum of 12 March 1971 was one in which de- 
mocracy was allowed to function freely for the first time 
in Turkey's history. In the heady atmosphere of freedom 
introduced by the 1961 Constitution, all shades of politi- 


cal opinion found it possible to organize themselves and — 


all political currents, from extreme Right to extreme Left, 
were able to voice their dissent. LÀ 

This dissent was also felt in the area of poa policy. 
Traditionally foreign, policy in Turkey had been biparti- 
san, but now it was coming under critical scrutiny. Previ- 
ous governments had been autonomous in this sphere, 


but now they were being held accountable, and their free- . 


dom of maneuver became more restricted. When the Cy- 
prus crisis erupted in the 1960s, the government was oper- 
ating under the pressure of strong public opinion, Student 
unrest gathered momentum toward the end of the 1960s, 
as did Kurdish nationalism. The regime's founders consid- 
ered all of this to be a direct threat to the political regime. 
Finally, the armed forces submitted a memorandum to the 


government, which led to an interim regime lasting until 


1973. After the election of 1973 came a period of unstable 
coalition governments that ended in 1980. 'The disputes 
over the Aegean between Greece and Turkey and the Cy- 
prus operation took place during this period of instability 
in Turkey. 

Like Turkey, Greece went through a similar process. 
During the 1950s Western aid allowed Greece to embark 
on the road to capitalism. But the process did not go hand 
in hand with structural adjustment. This led to an uneven 
distribution of income, unemployment, emigration, and 
inadequate funds for education and health. The resulting 
social discontent was suppressed, and critics, especially 
the Communists, were either imprisoned or forced to 
flee the country. When the Karamanlis government was 
pressed by the U.S. to reach an agreement with Turkey 
over Cyprus, the opposition was able to make political 
capital out of this in the 1961 election. The Union of the 
Center Party of Georgios Papandreou used the issue of 
Cyprus as a tool to give expression to widespread internal 
discontent. When it started looking like the government 
might lose the election, the mobilization of the army and, 
in particular, the pressure of the gendarmerie in the rural 
areas allowed the National Radical Union of Karamanlis 
to score another victory. Papandreou protested the elec- 
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tion results, which he claimed were illegal, and launched 
his Anendotos (Struggle All the Way) campaign, which 
went on for two years. The campaign paid off: in the 1963 
election, the Union of the Center emerged as the first 
party but failed to get an overall majority in the parlia- 
ment. Another election was held in February 1964, and 
this time Papandreou won a landslide victory and formed 
a government. During his term, Papandreou sought to 
establish a fully functioning democracy in Greece. For 
this, he tried to introduce constitutional limitations on 


the king’s powers and sought to loosen the army's links 


with the palace and turn it into an impartial institution 
detached from politics. When he tried to dismiss the pro- 
monarchy minister of defense, rumors began circulating 
that his son, Andreas Papandreou, was conspiring with 
young officers to carry out a coup. The elder Papandreou 
found himself confronting both the palace and the army 
and was forced to resign. ` 

© After two years of unstable coalition governments, a 
junta of colonels took power on 21 April 1967. The junta 
consisted of Georgios Papadopoulos, Nikolaos Maka- 
rezos, and Stylianos Pattakos and had the backing of the 
CIA, A military dictatorship was established after the coup 
and ran the country until 1974. As the junta progressively 
lost popular support, it became more repressive. In 1973 
Dimitrios Ioannides carried out a coup against the coup- 
makers and concentrated all power in his own hands. The 
next year, Turkey's Cyprus operation led to the collapse of 
the military dictatorship. Karamanlis, who had been living 
in Paris in voluntary exile since 1963, was summoned to 
form the government. Karamanlis's second term in power 
was to last until 1981. In this period Greece carried out its 
democratization process peacefully, In foreign policy, it 
set new objectives under the slogan "Greece is European" 
and made substantial progress toward integrating itself 
with the European Community. Since the 1950s Turkey 
and Greece had been going through similar economic, so- 
cial, and political processes and had been pursuing similar 
foreign policies. It was the sharp digression that occurred 
after 1974 that can explain the different relative positions 
ofthe two countries in the present-day political arena. 

In the two decades from 1960 to 1980 both countries 
went through significant economic and social transforma- 
tion and suffered from unstable coalition governments, 
political upheavals, and military coups. Their foreign poli- 
cies and bilateral relations were also quite unstable. First 
the question of Cyprus and then the Aegean disputes 
marred bilateral relations and led to significant changes in 
the foreign policies of the two countries. 
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I. THE PERIOD WHEN THE CYPRUS 
QUESTION WAS THE DETERMINING 
FACTOR (1960—1974) 

The first phase of the Cyprus question came to an end 

with the signing of the London Treaties in 1959. Turkey 

and Greece were engrossed in their internal affairs. Cy- 
prus was trying to get used to independence, and rela- 
tions between Greece and Turkey remained unrufiled. 

The events of 1963 ushered in the second phase of the 

Cyprus question, which was to last until 1974 and differed 

markedly from the first phase (from 1945 to 1960). In the 

first phase the Cyprus question concerned only Turkey, 

Greece, and Britain. Now there was an independent and 

nonaligned Cyprus, with its Greek and Turkish commu- 

nities. Turkey, Greece, and Britain continued to be parties 

through treaty rights. As leaders ofthe two blocs, the U.S. 

and the USSR were also involved. 'Ihe question was on 

the UN agenda as well as on the agenda ofthe nonaligned 
movement, The issue had been thoroughly international- 
ized and therefore became more complex. 


A. Thelndependence of Cyprus and the 

Cyprus Policy of the 27 May Administration 
Cyprus went through a preparatory stage from the time 
the London Treaties were signed up to independent state- 
hood, which occurred on 16 August 1960. After an absence 
of three years, Makarios returned to the island on 1 March 
1959. In his statements, he catered to the sensitivities of 
both communities. On the one hand, he paid homage 
to the EOKA martyrs and gave thanks to Grivas, On the 
other hand, he affirmed that freedom did not consist only 
of rights and privileges but also involved responsibilities 
and duties and that it was necessary to cooperate freely 
and sincerely with the Turkish community. Makarios said 
that Cyprus would be a bridge uniting opposing camps, 
rather than an element of discord. It would become a 
physical and moral bond between North and South and 
Fast and West. 

In the election held on 13 December 1959, Archbishop 
Makarios was elected president and Dr. Fazıl Küçük vice- 
president. Although the provisional government ap- 
proved the Constitution consisting of 199 articles on 6 
April 1960, there were differences with Britain over the 
size of the British sovereign bases, which delayed the in- 
dependence of Cyprus. 

Once this question had been sorted out, the Repub- 
lic of Cyprus proclaimed its independence on 16 August 
1960. On the same day, the London Treaties, which had 
been signed by Turkey, Greece, and Britain but had only 
been adhered to through declarations made by the leaders 


of the Greek and Turkish communities, were signed once 
again by the original signatories and this time also by the 
Republic of Cyprus. 'Ihe treaties would now become the 
Nicosia Treaties. The British governor, Hugh Foot, left 
the island the next day, and Cyprus joined the UN on 24 
August. 

While these developments were taking place, the 
military administration of 27 May in Turkey was pursuing 
a policy of denigrating the policies of the DP, including 
its foreign policy. While the military leaders were giv- 
ing assurances to the West by declaring their loyalty to 
NATO and CENTO, they were also criticizing the DP 
government for neglecting the nonaligned countries. The 
Committee of National Unity (the military junta) issued 
a statement on 28 May 1960, announcing that it stood by 
the London Treaties. The government program released 
on u July declared that Turkish-Greek relations were 
expected to develop now that the Cyprus question was 
solved. The program noted that the London Treaties were 
about to come into effect, which would allow the Turkish 
Cypriots to take their rightful place within the structure 
of the Republic of Cyprus. 'The program added that the 
Turkish Cypriots would always be able to rely on the sup- 
port and affection ofthe Turkish people and government. 
Turkey's interest was directed mainly at the Cypriot Turks 
and Greece rather than at the Republic of Cyprus. 

Two days after the Republic of Cyprus came into 
being on 16 August 1960, retired colonel Emin Dirvana 
presented his credentials to Makarios as Turkish ambas- 
sador. He was one of five foreign ambassadors accredited 
to Cyprus at that time. The first embassies established 
by Cyprus were located in Ankara, Athens, Washington, 
London, and Bonn. ‘Ihe administration of 27 May was 
taking great care to avoid any disagreement that might 
convey the impression that it was veering away from its 
traditional policies with Greece or one of its other allies. 
In this context, it was acting with particular circamspec- 
tion vis-a-vis Cyprus. Ambassador Dirvana, who was 
himself originally from Cyprus, did his best during his 
tenure, which lasted until 26 September 1962, to maintain 
good relations. For the sake of good relations, he often 
found himself in disagreement with the Cypriot Turkish 
leadership. He never approved the moves for setting up 
the Turkish Resistance Organization (TMT) that was 
designed to protect the Turks against a possible Greek at- 
tack. He maintained his impartiality with respect to the 
Turkish-Cypriot opposition, which was seeking to form 
an alternative party to the Küçük-Denktaş duo. 

Despite the policies of the 27 May administration 
and the conciliatory efforts of Ambassador Dirvana in 


Cyprus, the nationalist hawks from both the Turkish and 
Greek Cypriot communities had entrenched themselves 
in key positions in the political structure of the new state, 
This would prevent the emergence of a collective sense 
of belonging to Cyprus and frustrate the functioning 


of the Republic of Cyprus in the manner foreseen in its 


Constitution. 


B. The 1964 Crisis and Its Consequences 

The Emergence of Disputes in Cyprus and 
Makarios's Proposal to Amend the Constitution 

A year after the intercommunal clashes erupted in Cyprus 
in 1963, they led to a crisis between Turkey and Greece, 
within NATO, and between thetwo blocs. To understand 
how this came about, we must examine the pm that 
led to these clashes in 1963 and their causes. 


Immediately after the establishment of the Republic | 


of Cyprus, the first disputes emerged over the collection 
of taxes, the formation of the armed forces, the participa- 
tion in public services, and the drawing of the limits of 
single-community municipalities. 

To replace the tax laws taken over from the British ad- 
ministration, it was necessary to obtain majorities i in both 
Communal Chambers. When it proved impossible to 
obtain a majority in the Tarkish Communal Chamber, it 
was decided to extend the old legislation by three months, 
up to 31 March 1961. When this term expired, the Turk- 
ish Communal Chamber failed to pass the new legislation 
or to extend the old laws for a second term. To imple- 
ment the five-year development plan, it was essential to 
collect taxes in an orderly fashion. This led Makarios to 
decree that taxes would be collected from all taxpayers ac- 
cording to the old tax laws starting from 1 April. Denktaş 
claimed that this decree was unconstitutional and called 
on Turkish-Cypriot taxpayers not to pay their taxes. He 
also went to the Constitutional Court to have the decree 
quashed. 

The second dispute arose over the formation of the 
armed forces. The Turkish Cypriots wanted the Turkish- 
Cypriot units to be constituted as separate formations to 
be commanded by Turkish-Cypriot officers, while Ma- 
karios wanted the armed forces to reflect national unity 
and consist of units with Greek-Cypriot commanders and 
Turkish-Cypriot deputies. Fazıl Küçük maintained that 
differences of language, religion, and habits would lead to 
a breakdown of discipline if mixed units were established 
and this in tarn would lead to social turmoil. On 20 Oc- 
tober 1962 he vetoed the bill, based on these arguments. 

On the questions of participation in the public ser- 
vice and municipalities, it was the Greek-Cypriot side 
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that displayed intransigence. The Constitution provided 
that Turks would make up 3096 of the public service, with 
the remaining 7096 of posts assigned to Greek Cypriots. 
Makarios claimed that there were not enough qualified 
Turks to fill the allocated posts and declared that the con- 
stitutional provision could therefore notbe implemented. 
The differences over municipalities were also very deep. 
In early 1962 Makarios declared that the separate munici- 


.palities foreseen for the five main cities imposed a heavy 
-burden on the budget and called for amalgamating these 
' municipalities. On 29 December 1962 the Turkish Com- 


munal Chamber voted for maintaining the separate mu- 


.nicipalities. While the Greek-Cypriot members of the 


cabinet decided to disband the separate municipalities, 


as Turkish-Cypriot municipalities ignored the decision. 


- Makarios then declared that there was no way to make 


the state function with the existing Constitution and pro- 


posed changes init. Küçük complained that Makarios was 
acting unconstitutionally by restricting his veto rights. 
‘These differences within the state were strengthening the 
hands of the hawks within the two communities who ad- 
vocated enosis or partition. Atthe same time, acts ofterror 
were adding to the tension. The perpetrators of the terror 
went undetected, with both sides blaming the other for 
these outrages. The first sign that it was becoming more 
difficult to resolve outstanding questions came with the 
resignation of the Turkish ambassador, Emin Dirvana, 
who had been ready to fall out with the Turkish-Cypriot 
leadership for the sake of intercommunal harmony and 
who said he would not tolerate any act of terrorism. 
Makarios was convinced that the Constitution had 
to be amended. He also felt that the conditions were ripe 
for imposing his views on Turkey. The government in An- 
kara was an unstable coalition, there was discontent in the 
army, and Turkey's foreign policy had been shaken by the 
Cuban missile crisis. Makarios visited Ankara from 22 to 
26 November 1962 to sound out the government but failed 
to obtain the results he was expecting. When he explained 
his position to Prime Minister İnönü, he was sharply re- 
buffed. Turkey would never agree to a unilateral amend- 
ment that would alter the relative balance established be- 
tween the communities by the Cypriot Constitution. 
Developments in Cyprus were also frustrating Ma- 
karios. The Constitutional Court reached a decision on 
taxation on 8 February 1963 and a decision on municipali- 
ties on 26 April 1963. Neither decision could overcome 
the deadlock. 'The court decided that the existing tax law 
remained valid but that there was no mechanism for col- 


lecting taxes in accordance with the law because Turk- 


ish members of the House of Representatives had been 
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applying a veto since 1961, With respect to the munici- 
palities, the court ruled that the government decision to 
unite all the municipalities was invalid, as was the deci- 
sion of the Turkish Communal Chamber to maintain the 
separate municipalities. On 15 July 1963 the president of 
the Constitutional Court, the German professor Ernest 
Forsthoff, resigned, citing the pressure applied on the 
court as his reason. 

At this point Makarios decided to carry out his inten- 
tions by relying on his country's political clout in the in- 
ternational arena. In a statement made on 5 August 1963, 
he made allusions to the utopian character of the Cyprus 
Constitution. He also held talks with Küçük about the 
' constitutional impasse. When he saw that these talks were 
getting nowhere, on 3o November 1963 he made his pro- 
posal to amend thirteen provisions of the Constitution. 
His main proposals were as follows. (1) The president and 
vice-president must be stripped of their veto rights, and 
their election should take place in the House of Represen- 
tatives by a joint ballot of all members. (2) The separate 
veto should be abolished in the case of certain taxation 
laws. (3) Separate municipalities should be abolished. 
(4) The judiciary should be consolidated with the police, 
the gendarmerie, and the security forces. (5) The numeri- 
cal distribution of posts in the administration and army 
should be in proportion to the population. (6) The nu- 

erical distribution of posts in the police force and the 
afmy should be determined by law. (7) The Public Ser- 
vices Commission should be able to decide by a simple 
majority. (8) The Greek-Cypriot Communal Chamber 
should be abolished. 

Makarios's proposals were not simple amendments 
of the Constitution. They were designed to get rid of the 
balance established in 1960. If these amendments could 
be carried through, the balanced partnership established 
on the basis of equality of the two communities would 
come to an end and be replaced by a unitary state with 
guaranteed rights for the minority. 

‘The president's proposals were formally conveyed to 
Britain, Greece, and Turkey through diplomatic notes. 
Turkey replied on 6 December and categorically rejected 
the proposals. In response, Makarios declared that his 
purpose in sending the notes to the three states was just 
to inform them of his position and not to ascertain their 
positive or negative reactions. 


The Events of 1964 and the London Conference 

‘The tension between the two communities in Cyprus 
and between the Republic of Cyprus and Turkey quickly 
degenerated into intercommunal violence. The Cypriot 


Turks feared attacks from their neighbors, the Greek Cyp- 
riots, while the Greek Cypriots were fearful of a military 
intervention from Turkey. 

‘The events were triggered by an incident on 21 De- 
cember 1963, when a Greek-Cypriot policeman on duty 
in the Turkish quarter of Nicosia attempted to conduct a 
search in a car with Turkish-Cypriot occupants. The occu- 
pants of the car refused to submit to the search, and Turk- 
ish Cypriots quickly came to their aid. This led to clashes 
with the police, who resorted to firearms, resulting in the 
death of two Turkish Cypriots. A Greek-Cypriot police 
officer was injured when Turkish Cypriots fought the po- 
lice with stones and sticks, The violence spread to all parts 
of the island where the two communities lived in close 
proximity and lasted until 31 December. Greek-Cypriot 
youths surrounded all Turkish villages and districts to iso- 
late the inhabitants and prevent them from receiving out- 
side aid. In response, the Turkish military force stationed 
on the island in accordance with the 1960 treaties took 
up positions on the Nicosia-Gényeli line to prevent the 
Greek Cypriots from overrunning this district. This was 
the beginning of the green line, which divided Nicosia in 
two and led to the establishment of two separate de facto 
administrations in Cyprus. New steps followed in 1964. 
The Cypriot Turks established their own postal admin- 
istration, Küçük removed the vice-presidential standard 
from his car, the Turkish ministers did not attend cabinet 
meetings, and the Turkish police officers removed the Re- 
public of Cyprus insignia from their uniforms. 

To grasp the true significance of the events of 1963, 
we should examine the Akritas plan, which was revealed 
in the Cypriot newspaper Patris on 21 April 1966. Akritas 
was the code name of the minister of the interior, Polikar- 
pos Yorgacis, one of the EOKA leaders. The plan under- 
lined the need to grant the right of self-determination to 
the Cypriot people and described the methods to be em- 
ployed at home and abroad to bring this about. According 
to the plan, it was necessary to create the impression inter- 
nationally that the Cyprus question had not been solved 
and had to be examined once again. The plan foresaw 
the elimination of the constitutional provisions that pre- 
vented the state from functioning. Also to be eliminated 
were the agreements preventing the Cypriot people from 
deciding their own future. In the event that the Turk- 
ish Cypriots resisted these demands, military measures 
would be taken against them. (This “top secret” plan was 
revealed in a newspaper because of the feud between Ma- 
karios and Grivas. Grivas was convinced that Makarios 
had abandoned the enosis ideal and was a traitor. Grivas 
ordered the ultranationalist newspaper Patris under his 








control to publish the Akritas Plan in order to expose how 
the archbishop had betrayed the national cause.) 

It is open to argument whether the 1963 events were 
the result of implementing the Akritas plan, as claimed by 
Turkey and the Cypriot Turks. But it is known that even in 
December 1963, when the plan still had not come to light, 
the Turkish-Cypriot leadership suspected that such a plan 


might exist and saw the violence as a manifestation of it.. 


This would explain how the violence between the com- 
munities allowed the hawks to gain influence because of 


the mutual lack of confidence. As a result, it was not pos- `; 
sible to restore calm, and the events led to a full- ae 


international crisis. 
-When violence broke out in Cyprus, Prime Minister 
İnönü met with the army brass and diplomats to appraise 


the situation. İnönü ordered a flight of jets to overfly the . 


island as a warning.and to launch bombs if the violence 
did not cease. Military preparations got underway. The 
fleet was ordered to proceed from Istanbul to Mersin. 
Units from central Anatolia were redeployed to the Greek 
frontier. The next day, Turkish jets were flying over Cy- 
prus. In accordance with a decision made at the meeting, 
Britain and Greece were handed notes, calling on their 
forces on the island to take action in conjunction with 
- Turkish forces and interpose between the two sides. If this 
did not stop the violence, Turkey would intervene unilat- 
erally, The message also went to NATO. 

Greece proposed a meeting of the foreign ministers 
of the three guarantor states to consider the issue. ‘Taking 
into account the gravity of the situation, Turkey proposed 
that the violence be stopped as a precondition for the 
meeting, For its part, Britain proposed that the situation 
be considered at a conference to be held in London, to 
which Turkey gave its assent. 

The London Conference convened on 15 January 
1964. Denktaş articulated the Turkish sides proposals, 
which subsequently became Turkey's official position. 
He declared tbat the 1960 agreements failed to provide 
security to the island's Turks and that effective guarantees 
were needed. In this context, the only solution was the 
establishment of a federal state consisting of two commu- 
nities. To achieve this end, the communities must be sepa- 
rated geographically through a transfer of populations. 

In a way, this once again placed the thesis of parti- 
tion on the agenda, but this time in a different guise. Sup- 
ported by Greece, Glafkos Clerides set forth the Greek- 
Cypriot thesis, which was a new Constitution for Cyprus 
that would ensure the interests of the majority and would 
be easier to implement than the present one, - 

Turkey, Greece, and the Turkish Cypriots eventually 
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agreed to a NATO force of 10,000 men under the com- 
mand of a British officer being stationed in Cyprus to 
restore order and security. But the U.S. undersecretary 
of state, George Ball, who traveled to the island, was un- 


. able to persuade Makarios to agree, The Cypriot presi- 


dent was determined to follow a nonaligned course in his 
foreign policy. He insisted on a solution that involved a 


-UN force, in the knowledge that the nonaligned countries 


and the Soviet Union would make their weight felt in the 
ekin | 


The cyprus Question ond the UN 
"When it became clear that a solution within NATO was 


not feasible and intercommunal violence continued, Brit- 
ain referred the question to the UN Security Council on 


15 Pon 1964. 


~ Initially the U.S. and Britain introduced a draft reso- 
lution, which provided for sending a peacekeeping force 
to Cyprus. The draft resolution kept in mind that the gov- 
ernment of Cyprus consisted of two communities and 
in each reference to that government clearly stated that 
it was constituted with the participation of the Turkish- 
Cypriot and the Greek-Cypriot communities. This was 
a way of indicating that a government representing only 
one of the communities could not be regarded as the le- 
gitimate government of Cyprus. But it was Turkey's stand 
that prevented this draft resolution, which reflected Turk- 
ish views, from being adopted. Ankara insisted on in- 
cluding in the draft a paragraph condemning the cruelty 
inflicted on the Turkish community. As a result, Britain 
and the U.S. withdrew their draft, and the nonpermanent 
members prepared a new draft. 

The new draft was adopted as resolution 186 on 4 
March 1964. It provided for the setting up of a UN Peace 
Force, with the approval of the government of Cyprus, 
and asked the secretary-general to designate a mediator to 
help find a peaceful solution. 

The dispatching of the UN force was being delayed. 
Upon Turkey's threat to intervene, the first units of the 
force (UN Peacekeeping Force in Cyprus, known as 
UNFICYP) arrived in Cyprus on 14 March. The force was 
fully deployed by 27 March. Secretary-general U Thant 
appointed the Indian general G. J. Gyani to command the 
force, and Sakari Tuomioja (a Finn) became mediator. 

The arrival of UNFICYP did not bring violence on 
the island to an end. Turkey sent notes to London and 
Washington, reminding them that it was ready to inter- 
vene if it became necessary. On 16 March 1964 the TGNA 
authorized the government to intervene militarily in Cy- 
prus if such action was needed. 
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U.S, Efforts to Solve the Cyprus Question 

Even before UNFICYP arrived on the island, the mem- 
bers of EOKA in Cyprus got in touch with Grivas, who 
was in Athens at the time, and elected him president of 
the National Council of Cyprus. Through his efforts, 
Greek soldiers were being smuggled into Cyprus. In turn, 
the Turkish Cypriots were taking their countermeasures 
by reviving the TMT and introducing weapons from 
Anatolia, At a time when both sides were busy arming 
themselves, Makarios announced on 4 April 1964 that he 
was repudiating the 'Ireaty of Alliance. The Turkish gov- 
ernment declared that it did not recognize this decision, 
which it considered to be devoid of a legal basis. 

The main reason for Makarios's tough stand was 
the support he was getting from Georgios Papandreou, 
whose Center Union Party had won a landslide victory 
at the election held in February 1964. In April Makarios 
went to Athens, where he reached an agreement with Pa- 
pandreou. This agreement went a long way in explaining 
the policies of the Greek and Cypriot governments in 
the following months. It contained the following provi- 
sions. (1) The search for a solution in Cyprus would be 
conducted at the UN and not within NATO or through 
bilateral talks between Turkey and Greece. (2) The ulti- 
mate objective would be enogis. (3) All action that might 
provoke the Turks should belavoided so as not to lose the 
moral high ground and in ofder to achieve enosis with- 
out violence. (4) In the eveht of an attack from Turkey, 
Greece would come to the assistance of the government 
of Cyprus. In this framework, Greece sent 20,000 soldiers 
and arms clandestinely to Cyprus. 

As the tension in Cyprus escalated, the pressure of 
Turkish public opinion on the government was also ris- 
ing. On 16 April 1964 prime minister İsmet İnönü gave 
an interview to the correspondent of Time magazine in 
which he warned that the Western alliance might well 
come apart if the allies did not change their course. He 
concluded by remarking that " [a] new international order 
will be established, and Turkey will find its place within 
this order” (Milliyet, 16 April 1964). This signaled that a 
Turkish intervention could now be expected. But the 
army was not prepared for such an operation. Further- 
more, İnönü was in favor ofa cautious approach in foreign 
policy. He was fully aware of the existence of disgruntled 
elements in the army, despite the fact that the two coup at- 
tempts of Col. Talat Aydemir had been foiled. In addition, 
his coalition government had internal problems, and the 
international situation was not all that propitious. 

But İnönü knew that these factors could not be cited 
as an excuse for inaction. On 4 June 1964 he decided to ig- 


nore the opposition of minister of foreign affairs Feridun 
Cemal Erkin and notified the US. ofhis intentions. He ex- 
pected that the U.S. would not allow a conflict among al- 
lies and would apply the necessary pressure on Greece and 
Cyprus and solve the problem. He was wrong. The letter 
that Johnson wrote on 5 June had the effect of a bombshell 
and led to significant changes not just in Turkey’s Cyprus 
policy but also in its overall foreign policy. 

Johnson letter had two immediate effects. It pro- 
vided the official pretext for Turkey’s decision not to in- 
tervene in Cyprus. It also led the Turkish leadership to 
question the basic assumptions on which Turkey’s for- 
eign policy rested. Despite its tough tone, the Johnson- 
İnönü correspondence did not bring relations between 
the two allies to an end. On the contrary, İnönü accepted 
Johnson's invitation, and a new opportunity was found to 
consider the question in all of its ramifications. 

The Washington visits of İnönü and Papandreou: 
Johnson's ultimate objective was to settle the Cyprus ques- 
tion through a U.S. initiative that would lead to an agree- 
ment between Turkey and Greece, as had been the case 
in 1959. That is why Georgios Papandreou had also been 
invited to Washington along with İnönü. What Johnson 
failed to note was that conditions had changed since 1959. 
With the thaw in the Cold War, the "Soviet threat" was no 
longer a factor drawing the two countries closer together. 
In fact, the opposite was true. Moscow was now seen in 
both countries as a possible counterweight to Western 
pressure. Unlike the.1950s, when there were strong gov- 
ernments based on comfortable majorities in both coun- 
tries, political power was now in the hands of unstable 
governments in both Ankara and Athens. Finally, Cyprus 
had ceased to be a question concerning just the Ankara- 


. Athens-London trio. Now there was a new factor in the 


equation: the government of Cyprus represented by Ma- 
karios. There was no way to ignore this: it was the princi- 
pal element determining the course of events. By failing to 
take the new factor into account, Johnson was unable to 
achieve the expected result from the visit to Washington 
by the Turkish and Greek leaders. 

The U.S. president wanted to take up Cyprus in a 
summit of three, but Georgios Papandreou refused to 
attend a meeting with Inónü. Consequently, Johnson re- 
ceived İnönü alone on 22 June 1964. At the meeting, an 
effort was made to dispel the negative effects of Johnson's 
letter on bilateral relations. A joint communiqué was re- 
leased, which confirmed that the Zurich and London trea- 
ties continued to be legally binding. At these talks, Turkey 
made no mention of federation and got Washington to 
reject the Papandreou-Makarios thesis that these treaties 


had lost their validity. Turkey also got Washington to 
agree to an attempt being made to seek a settlement of the 
Cyprus question through talks conducted within NATO 
rather than through the UN. 


The Johnson-Papandreou meeting of 24. ika 1964. 


did not go all that smoothly. Papandreou had become 
prime minister in spite of the U.S. He was against the no- 
- tion that the Cyprus question was a question between 


Turkey and Greece and affirmed that he would not ac-. - 


cept a search for a solution that excluded Makarios. A 
: U.S. attempt to apply pressure on Papandreou failed to 


produce results. U.S. secretary of defense Robert McNa- - 
mara told Papandreou that the Turkish air force was ex- 

tremely powerful and | capable of inflicting untold damage 
throughout Greece in case ofan armed conflict and added 
that the U.S. would do nothing to stop Turkey i in such a 
situation if Papandreou maintained his intransigence. Pa- © 
pandreou replied: “Mr. Secretary, thank you for providing . 


Turkey with such a powerful air force. But if you will allow 
me, I shall remind you that Turkey borders on a country 
with an even more powerful air force. If Turkey attacked, 
the participation of this air force in the conflict would not 
remain a mere probability" He was demonstrating that 
Moscow could now be used as a tool in a possible dispute 
between NATO members. The joint communiqué re- 
ledsed after the Johnson-Papandreou talks reaffirmed the 
mândate of the mediator and acknowledged the need to 
firld a new form of settlement. Greece claimed that this 
joint communiqué dispelled the impression conveyed by 
the Turkish-U.S. joint communiqué that the 1959 London 
‘Treaties continued to be valid, 

Although the Washington talks produced no settle- 
ment, the U.S., which was concerned that Cyprus would 
undermine the strategic balance in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, got a chance to learn the views of its two allies and 
to determine the conditions under which the two sides 
could come together. Armed with this insight, the U.S. 
initiated preparations for new talks. 

‘The Geneva Talks and the Acheson Plans: the U.S, 
devised a procedure that would allow negotiations among 
its allies over the Cyprus question to get underway. Tur- 
key, Greece, and Britain would meet in Geneva, Former 
secretary of state Dean Acheson would participate in the 
meeting as mediator, The UN mediator, Tuomioja, would 
oversee the deliberations. The government of Cyprus was 
also invited, but Makarios refused to attend the meeting. 

‘The Geneva talks got underway on 9 July 1964, At the 
insistence of Greece, the Turkish and Greek delegations 
did not sit around the same table. Acheson was conferring 
with each delegation separately and then conveying the 
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views of one delegation to the other. Nihat Erim led the 
Turkish delegation, with Gen. Turgut Sunalp as his mili- 
tary advisor. D. Nicolareisis headed the Greek delegation. 

Acheson submitted his plan for a settlement on 14 
July. It consisted of the following elements, 

1, A certain amount of land would be set aside in the 
Karpas peninsula located in northeastern Cyprus where 
Turkey would enjoy sovereign rights, This land would be 
considered an integral part of Turkey. ‘The limits of this 


territory would be determined through negotiations. 
Turkey would have the right to station troops there at its 


discretion, and in emergency situations Cypriot Turks 


` would have free access to this territory as a safe haven. 


.2. The rest of Cyprus would be under the sover- 


'eignty of Greece or the Greek Cypriots. In two or three 
- districts of this territory where the Turkish Cypriots were 


in a majority, they would enjoy full autonomy but would 
continue to be bound to and responsible to the central 
authority. 

3. The Turks living on the island would enjoy the 
same rights granted in the Treaty of Lausanne to the Mus- 
lim minority in Greece. A commissioner to be appointed 
by the UN or the International Court of Justice would 
oversee the observance of these rights, 

_ 4, Greece would cede the island of Megisti (Kastel- 
lotizo) to Turkey in order to allow Turkey to defend itself 
against an attack coming from the Mediterranean. 

The Acheson Plan satisfied the demands for both par- 
tition and enosis and met Turkey’s strategic concerns, The 
island was brought under NATO's control, and the east- 
ern Mediterranean was made safe for Western interests. 

But a number of new developments had been ignored 
in formulating the plan. President Makarios had been dis- 
tancing himself from enosis as he began to appreciate the 
benefits of being a head of state. Gradually, Cyprus was 
beginning to exert more pressure on Greece than the 
other way around. It was no longer possible to impose so- 
lutions on Makarios against his will, as his domestic and 
international standing kept steadily growing. Makarios 
was quick to detect the intent of the Acheson Plan, which 
was enosis by stealth, and rejected the plan. Thereupon 
Greece too rejected it. 

After a few days, the Geneva talks were resumed on 20 
July. Turkey had accepted the Acheson Plan as a basis for 
negotiation. Greece wanted the negotiations to be based 
on the 1959 treaties. When it became clear that the Ge- 
neva talks would not lead to a settlement, Makarios met 
with Papandreou in Athens. Greece made a new proposal 
in early August. An area covering thirty-two square kilo- 
meters at Cape El Greco would be leased to Turkey for a 
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period of twenty-five to thirty years for use exclusively as a 
naval and air base, Although the area was extended to fifty 
square kilometers and the lease prolonged to fifty years, 
Turkey rejected the offer because it would result in enosis. 
The Geneva Conference ended in failure on 31 August. 

From Greece's point of view, the Acheson Plan was an 
important opportunity missed. This was the closest that 
Greece ever came to achieving enosis. Turkey was ready 
to go along with the plan. To reject it under the influence 
of Makarios was a serious blunder for Greek diplomacy. 

These events and the Geneva Conference revealed 
that, even if Greece and Turkey were ready to agree under 
, American prodding, it was no longer possible to find a set- 

tlement without the consent of the Republic of Cyprus, 

which pursued objectives that were quite different from 
the orientation of either Ankara or Athens. Makarios 
was determined not to allow his country to come under 
NATO control. 


Turkey's First Intervention 

Starting in March 1964, the two Cypriot communities— 
especially the Greek Cypriots, who had the upper hand— 
began to arm themselves and prepare for an eventual out- 
break of violence. The breakdown ofthe first phase of the 
Geneva Conference increased the tension between the 
communities. The first clashes occurred in the district of 
Mansura (Erenköy) on the northern shores of Cyprus, 
which was under the control of the Turks or more pre- 
cisely the TMT. The government of Cyprus suspected 
that the arms being sent to the Cypriot Turks from Ana- 
tolia were entering through the port of Erenköy and was 
seeking to segregate the Turkish Cypriots living in this 
district from the sea. Greek-Cypriot soldiers commanded 
by Grivas attempted to gain control of the road linking 
Erenköy with the port on 6 August. Fighting started when 
the TMT responded to the Greek-Cypriot attack with 
fire. The Turkish Cypriots were forced to retreat to Eren- 
köy and were surrounded by government forces. With 
their lives in danger, the only hope of the Erenköy resis- 
tance was a Turkish intervention by air. 

After Ankara applied to the UN and to NATO, Turk- 
ish planes flew over the island as a warning on 7 August. 
This warning went unheeded, and the National Guard 
under Grivas continued its operation and tightened the 
siege. On 8-9 August Turkish aircraft attacked the unit of 
the National Guard engaged at Erenköy. The operation 
was carried out by 64 jets and resulted in 33 dead and 230 
wounded Greek-Cypriot fighters. Following this, Greek 
jets flew over Nicosia to reassure the Greek Cypriots. Ma- 
karios announced that he would comply with the Security 


Council call for a cease-fire and would lift the siege of 
Erenköy, Then Turkey also gave a positive reply to the Se- 
curity Council. The clashes had come to an end but were 
replaced by the Greek-Cypriot economic embargo on 
the Turks. 


The Soviet Union’s Policy 

vis-a-vis the 1964 Cyprus Crisis 

The Soviet Union took a close interest in Cyprus from 
the day it became an independent state. Cyprus pursued 
anonaligned policy in the eastern Mediterranean, kept re- 
iterating that it would not join NATO, maintained good 
relations with the states of the Eastern Bloc, and allowed 
the activities of the Communist AKEL party. The exis- 
tence of such a state in the eastern Mediterranean under 
the leadership of Makarios was extremely important for 
the USSR. In the 1964 crisis, the USSR pursued a two- 
track policy: supporting Makarios and thereby preventing 
the region from coming under the full control of NATO 
and developing relations with Greece and Turkey by 
taking advantage of the fissure in the southeastern flank 
of NATO. 

When fighting broke out between the two communi- 
ties in 1963, Pravda wrote that the explanation lay in the 
1959 London Treaties, which had been imposed on Cy- 
prus by NATOS leaders, According to Pravda, these trea- 
ties had created an artificial division between the Cypriot 
Turks and Greeks and constituted a serious violation of 
the sovereignty of Cyprus. Pravda’s opinion was impor- 
tant, because it reflected the official view. Immediately af- 
ter this opinion appeared, the Soviet government handed 
the Turkish government a mildly worded note on 31 De- 
cember 1963, protesting the flight of Turkish jets over 
Cyprus. 

When the London Conference was convened to dis- 
cuss what was considered to be an internal NATO issue, 
Moscow described this as an assault on the sovereignty, in- 
dependence, and freedom of the Republic of Cyprus and 
declared that it would not allow this and would continue 
to support Makarios. When Turkish aircraft bombed Cy- 
prus in August, Moscow declared on 9 August that this 
was part of the NATO plan and called on Turkey to put 
an end to its military action in an extremely threatening 
tone. On the same day, Khrushchev also sent Makarios a 
message and promised to assist Cyprus in the event of a 
foreign invasion. Moscow did not confine itself to tough 
rhetoric and posturing. On 1 October 1964 a military aid 
treaty was signed between Cyprus and the USSR. Accord- 
ing to this treaty, Moscow would supply equipment to 
modernize the Cypriot army. This treaty did not yield the 


results that were expected in Cyprus, On the contrary, it 
had negative effects and a caused a rift between Makarios 
and Papandreou. Although Papandreou was committed 
to rendering all possible assistance to Cyprus, he was also 
a committed anti- Communist and was not prepared to al- 
low the rapprochement with Moscow to lead to pariat 
cooperation on the ground. ; 


Until late 1964 Soviet policy was to support the gov- 


ernment of Cyprus and Makarios. The USSR portrayed 
the Cyprus question as an international issue involving 
the interests of the imperialists in the Mediterranean. 
After the visit of the minister of foreign affairs, Erkin, to 


started changing its tune. ‘The joint communiqué issued 


after the talks mentioned the independence and territorial ` 
integrity of Cyprus but also contained references to Te 
spect for the legitimate rights of the two national commu- Hes 


nities and recognition ofthe presence oftwo communities 
on the island. Moscow was beginning to reveal its desire 
to develop its relations with Turkey while deemphasizing 
its political support for Makarios. In recognizing the exis- 
tence oftwo communities, it was also accepting the thesis 
ofa federation. 

In effect, after visiting Turkey from 4 to 13 January 
1965, member of the Presidium N. V. Podgorny gave a 
statement to the news agency TASS in which he said that 
all possible solutions for Cyprüs could be discussed, in- 
cluding federation. On 17-22 May 1965 Foreign Minister 
Gromyko visited Turkey, where he declared that Moscow 
was opposed to enosis and favored federation. When the 
next Cypriot crisis came in 1967 during the period of the 
Fascist junta in power in Greece, Moscow would appear 
even more distant from its rhetoric and policies of 1964 
and decidedly closer to Turkey. 


The 1964 Cyprus Crisis 

and the Nonaligned Countries 

‘The approach of the nonaligned countries to the Cyprus 
question was shaped by two considerations. With many 
of these countries having multiethnic and multireligious 
populations, they felt a natural aversion to the Turkish 
thesis and its stress on the existence of two distinct com- 
munities in Cyprus: If Cyprus was divided as a result of 
the Turkish thesis finding general acceptance, this could 
set a dangerous precedent for these multiethnic societies. 
The second consideration had to do with the policies of 
Turkey and Cyprus toward the nonaligned countries up 
to 1964. At the 1955 Bandung Conference, Turkey had de- 
clared it was against nonalignment and, adopting the po- 
sition of representative of the Western Bloc, announced 
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that the policy of nonalignment would serve the interests 
of Moscow. Although Turkey softened its stand after 1960, 
it never formulated a coherent policy toward the non- 
aligned. But, from the very day he was elecied archbishop 


| and assumed the leadership ofthe Greek-Cypriot people, 


Makarios took his place in the nonaligned movement and 
applied its principles. 

For these reasons, the nonaligned movement natu- 
rally supported Makarios throughout the dispute. In the 


.. resolutions adopted at the second Nonaligned Confer- 


ence, there were calls for respecting the territorial integ- 


| | . rity of Cyprus, for outsiders to refrain from interfering 
Moscow from 30 October to 6 November 1964, Moscow  : 


in its internal affairs, and for accepting the principle that 


-the Cypriot people, as a whole, had the right to self- 


determination. This amounted to a rejection of the Lon- 


* don Treaties of 1959 and Turkey's right of intervention. 


These resolutions were important, because they deter- 


| mined the way the nonaligned countries would vote when 


the issue was taken up at the UN. In fact, each time the 
matter was put to a vote at the General Assembly of the 
UN, the nonaligned countries supported Cyprus against 
Turkey. 

The attitude of the nonaligned countries during the 
1964. Cyprus crisis forced Turkey to appraise its foreign 
policy critically and revealed the need to engage in eco- 
nomic, financial, and technical cooperation with these 
countries to a greater degree than countenanced by 
NATO. Concrete steps were taken in this direction in 1965. 
Turkey sent goodwill missions to a number of Asian and 
African countries. But these initiatives failed to erase im- 


. pressions of the past or produce results in the short term. 


The Effect of the Cyprus Crisis on Minorities 

The 1964. Cyprus crisis had negative effects on both the 
Turkish minority in Western Thrace and the Greek mi- 
nority in İstanbul. 

During the crisis, the İnönü government had adopted 
moderate and conciliatory policies in its international 
dealings but adopted very tough policies toward citizens 
of Greek origin living in Turkey. 

When the events of Cyprus started occurring, the 
Turkish public's attention was drawn to the patriarchate, 
the Greek minority, and Greek nationals resident in Tur- 
key. "Citizen! Speak Turkish!" campaigns and frequent ar- 
ticles in the press about the wealth of the Greek minority 
helped stir up hostile feelings among the Turkish public 
toward those of Greek origin. 

Whenit became clear that there would be no physical 
intervention in Cyprus, the government began to exam- 
ine the options at its disposal to force Greece to come to 
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terms on the question of Cyprus. The expulsion ofthe pa- 
triarchate was considered but dropped, because it would 
create a negative international reaction and Greece might 
even welcome it. Attention then became focused on the 
Greek nationals residing in Turkey. 

In 1964 there were 12,724. Greek citizens living and 
working in Turkey, of which 2,990 were from Western 
‘Thrace. These Greek citizens had come to Turkey under 
the terms of the Treaty of Residence, Commerce, and 
Navigation signed on 3o October 1930. Turkey issued a 
decree unilaterally repealing this treaty on 16 September 
1964. According to article 36 ofthe treaty, the act of repeal- 
ing would take effect six months after the act. But Turkey 

" decided to put this into effect immediately, based on ar- 
ticle 16, which stated that the privileges granted recipro- 
cally by the two countries to one another's exports and 
imports could be rescinded if defense and general security 
considerations made it imperative. 

Turkey forthwith deported 997 individuals who 
were deemed to have been engaged in improper activi- 
ties, without waiting for the six-month grace period. With 
the termination of the treaty, 7,603 Greek citizens whose 
residence permits were not extended were compelled to 
leave the country. Those among them who subsequently 
applied for a visa were turned down. Turkey allowed 1,134 
Greek citizens to remain, due to old age, illness, or other 
humanitarian reasons. 

As a result, 8,600 Greek citizens in all left Turkey. But 
many of these were married to Turkish citizens of Greek 
origin. Consequently, many members of the Greek mi- 
nority in Turkey also left the country for family reasons 
or in order to get away from the anti-Greek atmosphere 
reigning in the country as well as the repressive measures 
in force. This general atmosphere even affected the Greek 
minority living in the islands of Gökçeada (Imbros) and 
Bozcaada (Tenedos). Land was expropriated in Gökçeada 
to construct a correctional facility and establish state 
farms. As a result of such measures, many of the island's 
Greek minority also joined the migration to Greece. In 
2000 only 1,500 to 2,000 members of the Greek minority 
had remained in Turkey. 

After the Greek citizens departed from Turkey, mea- 
sures were taken against their property. Decree No. 6/8301 
of 2 November 1964, which was not published in the Of- 
ficial Gazette, contained measures to prevent them from 
disposing of their real estate in Turkey and to freeze the 
income derived from their real estate. Those who contin- 
ued to reside in Istanbul were allowed to use a portion of 
this blocked income that would be sufficient to meet their 
living expenses. Many Greeks were economically penal- 


ized by these measures, which were lifted on 5 February 
1988 after the thaw that started in Davos (see "Relations 
with Greece" in Section 6). 

Turkey's measures against Greek citizens did not re- 
main unanswered by Greece. Turkish citizens residing in 
the Dodecanese Islands were deported. When Turkey al- 
lowed 1134 Greeks to remain on humanitarian grounds, 
Greece allowed about 500 Turks to remain in Rhodes. 

The measures adopted by Turkey in 1964 also had 
more long-lasting negative effects. With the departure of 
the bulk of the Greek minority, the balance struck at Laus- 
anne came to an end. After this, Greece had fewer qualms 
about applying repressive measures to the Turkish Mus- 
lim minority in Western Thrace. When the colonels took 
power in Greece in 1967, they continued the general pol- 
icy of repression and, especially after tbe fresh outbreak 
of violence in Cyprus, expropriated the lands of the mi- 
nority, They repealed the Papagos Law (recognizing the 
identity of the Turkish minority in Western Thrace), the 
gendarmes became more abusive, and Turkish villages 
came under military siege after each Cyprus crisis. 

The unchanging rule of Turkish-Greek relations was 
that the minorities were made to pay the price when these 
relations went sour, and this sad sequence was repeated 
once again in 1964. 


The Galo Plaza Report tind the 

Resolution of the UN General Assembly 

A “tacit cease-fire” was observed by the two sides in Cy- 
prus after 1964, which helped reduce the tension some- 
what. The Turkish Cypriots were still under economic 
blockade, but there was no fighting. Upon the death of the 
UN mediator Sakari Severi Tuomioja, Galo Plaza (whose 
report was to cause a new flare-up) replaced him. 

In his report, Galo Plaza declared that the solution in 
Cyprus should come from the two communities in the is- 
land and should not be imposed by outsiders. The events 
that took place after 1963 made it psychologically and po- 
litically impossible to return to the status quo ante. The 
1959 London Treaties could no longer be implemented. 
‘The solution was to set up a fully independent Cyprus, 
which would uphold the right to security of all segments 
of the island’s population. According to Galo Plaza, the 
fully independent state of Cyprus would enjoy the right 
of self-determination but would commit itself not to unite 
with any other state. 

Greece and the Greek-Cypriot leadership described 
the report as constructive and positive but questioned 
the attempt to place limitations on self-determination. 
The report created deep disappointment in Turkey. The 


statement that there could be no return to the 1959 Lon- 
don Treaties completely undermined Turkey's Cyprus 
policies. 

After seeing the Galo Plaza report, Turkey under- 


stood the likely result of a debate on the question at the 


UN General Assembly and redoubled its efforts to influ- 


. ence the nonaligned countries. These last-minute efforts 


could not erase the impressions of the past, however, or 


alter their positions, which were largely determined by ` 
the sociop olitical conditions of these countries. The ques- . 
- tion was taken up on 16 December 1965, and the General 


Assembly approved resolution 2077 by forty-seven votes, 
with five against and fifty-four abstentions, The resolution 
stipulated that the General Assembly, bearing in mind the 
resolutions of the Cairo Conference of 10 October 1964 
and the Galo Plaza report, acknowledged that the Repub- 
lic of Cyprus, as an equal member of the UN, had the right 
to enjoy full sovereignty and independence without any 
outside interference. It also called on all member states 
to respect the sovereignty, independence, and territorial 
integrity of the Republic of Cyprus and refrain from any 
intervention against it. 

With the resolution, the UN General Assembly de- 
clared the Republic of Cyprus to be a fully sovereign state 
and thereby rejected the right of intervention. In a sense, 
the resolution was denying the validity of the 1959 Lon- 
don Treaties. The resolution was also a full endorsement 
of the views of Makarios. It was the worst of all the resolu- 
tions adopted by the UN as far as Turkey and the Turkish 
Cypriots were concerned. The only countries, in addition 
to Turkey, that opposed the resolution were the U.S, Iran, 
Albania, and Pakistan. The U.S. was concerned about the 
growing confrontation between its two allies over Cy- 
prus and by siding with Turkey was sending a message 
to Athens to tone down its intransigence. Iran, Albania, 
and Pakistan were attached to Turkey by historic ties of 
friendship and always stood with Turkey on the question 
of Cyprus. 


c. The Thaw between the Demirel 
Government and the Greek Junta 
and the 1967 Cyprus Crisis 
Important political developments occurred in both Tur- 
key and Greece in 1965. The Justice Party (JP) came to 
power in Turkey after winning the election. The Greek 
government headed by Georgios Papandreou, a constant 
source of aggravation for the U.S. because of its hard line, 
resigned. This government was replaced by a succession 
of unstable coalitions. Although for different reasons, 
both countries depended on U.S. economic and military 
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aid. In order to continue receiving this aid, they needed to 
get together to resolve a conflict in the southeastern flank 
of NATO that was causing much concern to the U.S. 

To this end, Ankara and Athens conducted secret 
talks in 1966 and 1967, while pursuing policies designed 
to reduce tensions in Cyprus. Ankara got the student 
members of the TMT, who had been armed since 1963, 
to lay down their arms and return to Turkey to resume 
their studies. Col, Kemal Coşkun, who had organized the 
TMT, was recalled. Athens helped by applying pressure 


‘on Makarios in 1966 to abandon his deal for the delivery 
of arms from Czechoslovakia. This deal had produced 


strong objections from both the U.S, and Turkey. 
- As a result of these developments, rifts appeared be- 


_ tween the hawks led by Denktaş and Ankara as well as be- 
“tween Makarios and Athens. Denktaş objectedto Ankara's 
decisions regarding the TMT and made statements to the 
effect that this amounted to a sellout of the Turkish Cyp- 


riots to the Greek Cypriots. This was a marked deviation 
from Kücük's policy of subservience to Ankara. Denktaş 
was seeking to influence Ankara's policies. 

The rift between Makarios and Athens became 
more visible when the junta of colonels came to power in 
Greece on 21 April 1967. As noted earlier, the rift first be- 
came apparent when Makarios started perceiving the ad- 
vantages of being a head of state. He was convinced that an 
independent and nonaligned Republic of Cyprus could 
not pursue the same policies as Athens, which depended 
on the U.S. and was therefore obliged to implement fully 
the NATO policies of the U.S. Makarios's first overt move 
was to ask for the removal of Grivas and the Greek forces 
under him from the island. He was seeking to reduce any 
potential Greek pressure in order to be ready to disown 
any diplomatic decision that Athens might reach without 
consulting him. 

Ignoring the opposition of the hawks in their respec- 
tive camps, the two countries’ prime ministers decided to 
hold talks over Cyprus. They were motivated by the desire 
to eliminate the Cyprus question as a source of discord 
so that they could concentrate on development programs 
and return to harmonious foreign policies within NATO. 
‘The preparations for these talks had been going on since 
1966, but the two sides had not yet been able to find com- 
mon ground. It was clear from the start that the talks 
would not yield the expected results. 


The Demirel-Kollias Talks 

The junta of colonels, in power since 21 April 1967, needed 
a success in foreign policy to gain popular support. The 
colonels felt that a successful step on the question of 
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Cyprus would bolster their popular support and give sat- 
isfaction to the U.S., their main supporter. But the junta 
gave no sign of having abandoned the goal of enosis. In 
fact, the government's program talked of achieving enosis 
in Cyprus by peaceful means, with due regard for minor- 
ity rights, which meant in agreement with Turkey. This 
was the aim of the proposed summit. Athens would make 
certain concessions to Ankara, but these were not re- 
vealed until the Demirel-Kollias summit. 

Prime ministers Süleyman Demirel and Konstanti- 
nos Kollias met at Kegan in Turkey on 9 September and at 
Alexandroupolis in Greece on 10 September. At the Kegan 
meeting, Kollias summarized the Greek views and ar- 

" gued that enosis could be achieved without jeopardizing 
Turkey's strategic requirements. If this could be achieved, 
the Cypriot Turks would enjoy full equality within the 
Greek state, and special emphasis would be given to their 
religious, linguistic, and cultural rights. The way of life 
of the Turks in Western Thrace could be considered the 
guarantee of this commitment. After his report, Kollias 
addressed the following questions to Demirel, based on 
the assumption that his proposals were acceptable. (1) 
Would Turkey accept enosis ifit was awarded sovereignty 
over the Dikelia base, where NATO would be allowed 
to maintain a symbolic presence? (2) What guarantees 
would Turkey be ready to give that the Dikelia base would 
not be used against Cyprus? 

Demirel was taken by surprise by this unexpected 
proposal. He replied that Turkey could not negotiate a 
settlement based on enosis and would therefore not reply 
to questions on how enosis might be achieved. Demirel 
declared that a solution had to be found that did not in- 
volve enosis and, in response to a Greek query, enumer- 
ated Turkey’s conditions. (1) Cyprus could not be an- 
nexed by either one of the two sides. (2) Treaties could 
not be changed unilaterally. (3) Neither community could 
be placed under the sovereignty of the other. (4) The bal- 
ance struck at Lausanne had to be maintained. When Kol- 
lias announced that the Turkish side had agreed to enosis 
in earlier talks under certain conditions and the Turkish 
delegation denied this, the talks became deadlocked. One 
of the junta members, Papadopoulos, instructed Kollias 
to suspend the talks for a day. 

The two prime ministers and their delegations met 
the next day at Alexandroupolis. At this meeting, Demirel 
submitted proposals for an alternative solution. (1) Tur- 
key’s security requirements must be met. (2) The balance 
between the two countries as well as the two communi- 
ties must not be upset. (3) The Turkish community must 
be given special guarantees. (4) The Turkish community 


must be able to participate in the administration on an 
equal footing. (5) Measures must be taken to ensure that 
the new settlement was not upset once again. (6) The 
economic future of the Turkish community must be safe- 
guarded (see Tülümen, pp. 117-20, for the Demirel-Kollias 
talks), 

It was now clear that the two sides would not be able 
to reach an agreement. The joint communiqué released 
after the talks sought to convey a hopeful message for 
the future. The two sides had agreed to continue the talks 
aimed at bringing their views closer. They would also take 
measures to prevent tension on the island from rising. But 
all hopes for the future were dashed when an outbreak of 
violence in November led to a new crisis. 


The Cyprus Crisis of 1967: 
Clashes at Gecitkale and Bogazici 
‘The failure of the summit stimulated the hawks on both 
sides into action. The Makarios administration had de- 
nied Rauf Denktaş the right to return to the island after 
attending the 1964 London Conference, and he was now 
living in Ankara. When he attempted to enter Cyprus il- 
legally, the Greek-Cypriot police apprehended him on 31 
October 1967. This incident escalated quickly into a dip- 
lomatic crisis. As his relations with Athens deteriorate 
Makarios tried to lessen tensions with the Turkish Cyp 
riots. Now he was confronted with a dilemma. If he pu 
Denktaş on trial, he would anger the Turks; if he release 
him, he would upset the Greeks, A political rather than 
legal solution to the dilemma was found through the in- 
tercession of Denktaş's friend Glafkos Clerides. Denktaş 
wrote attorney general Nikos Tornarides a letter in which 
he requested that he not be prosecuted. In return, Denktaş 
asked for his deportation to Turkey and gave an under- 
taking not to attempt another illegal entry into Cyprus. 
This request was granted, and Denktaş departed from the 
island twelve days after his arrival. The most significant 
outcome of this crisis was the surfacing of negative feel- 
ings vis-a-vis Turkey among the Turkish Cypriots. For 
the first time, they were openly criticizing Turkey’s poli- 
cies. The community had been under blockade since 1963 
and was perpetually awaiting a Turkish intervention that 
never seemed to come. The Turkish Cypriots were getting 
impatient at what they perceived to be Ankara's passive 
stance. Those who considered Denktag to be the leader 
of their cause took this opportunity to organize a demon- 
stration in Nicosia in which they marched on the Turkish 
Embassy and shouted hostile slogans. 

Although the Denktaş incident led to tension be- 
tween the Turkish Cypriots and Ankara, it also brought 





about a thawing of relations between the two communi- 
ties on the island. This angered Grivas, who went into 
action with the Greek-Cypriot National Guard and cap- 
tured the villages of Geçitkale and Boğaziçi on 15 Novem- 
ber. These villages with Turkish majorities were at highly 
strategic locations controlling the main road linking Li- 
massol to Nicosia. In two days of clashes, the villages suf- 
fered heavy damage. In addition, twenty-two people were 
killed and nine injured, most of them Turks, . :: 

The ‘Turkish cabinet held an emergency Mei 
that night. In 1964 the TGNA had authorized the govern- 
ment to intervene in Cyprus, and that authorization was 
still valid. Demirel announced the decision to intervene. 
Atthe cabinet meeting, however, it was revealed that the 
army had no plans foran intervention and did not possess 


- the equipment to transport a force large enough: toensue © 


a successful operation on the island. Once again, the gov- 
ernment had no other choice than to solve the question 
by diplomatic means. The demarches made in Athens 
. produced results, and Kollias ordered the National Guard 
to evacuate the villages. ‘This order was duly carried out 
the next day. Turkish jets flew over the island throughout 
the week. On 17 November Çağlayangil delivered a note 
to Greece, containing the following demands: (1) removal 
from the island of Greek soldiers introduced in contra- 
vention of the Treaty of Alliance; (2) removal from the 
island of General Grivas; (3) disbanding of the National 
Guard; (4) full withdrawal of Greek-Cypriot forces from 
the districts where the clashes took place; (5) granting the 
Turkish community the right to establish its own local ad- 
ministration and law enforcement units in their districts; 
(6) compensating the Cypriot Turks for their losses in the 
recent events. - 

In its note of reply, the Greek government declared 

itself ready to engage in talks to examine the causes of 
the crisis, The Turkish government retorted that it was 
not prepared to negotiate with Greece until the threat di- 
rected at the Turkish community of Cyprus was removed. 

When both sides rejected the measures proposed by 
NATO, it was announced in Washington on 22 November 
that President Johnson had appointed Cyrus Vance, his 
personal representative, as mediator. > gos 

After contacts with the three countries, Vince gotthe 
parties to agree on the following points. 

1. Turkey and Greece will confirm that they will con- 
tinue to honor their commitment to respect the indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity of the Republic of Cyprus. 

2. Within a period of one and a half months, Turkey 
and Greece will progressively remove their troops sta- 
tioned in Cyprus above the amount permitted in the trea- 
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ties. Greece will do so first, and in the shortest possible 
time. 

3. The reinforced UNFICYP will be given a mandate 
to oversee the removal of these troops. 

4. When these operations are completed, Turkey will 


lift its emergency military measures. 


S. Compensation will be paid for damage done to 


. property in the villages of Boğaziçi and Geçitkale, Pay- 


ments will also be made to the families of those who died 
in the recent clashes. 

“6. A committee with the participation of the parties 
and under the supervision of UNFICYP will take charge 
of the illegal arms on the island. 

<7, Grivas will notr return to the island under any cir- 
cumstances, ex 

` 8. The “national” forces established on the island by 
the two communities will be disbanded in stages. 

. Greece had accepted practically all of Turkey's de- 
mands. This was due to U.S. pressure on Greece, because 
the junta administration in Athens lacked popular sup- 
port that might allow it to resist Washingtons demands. 
At the same time, there was an increasingly effective anti- 
U.S. sentiment among the Turkish public. University stu- 
dents had blocked the runway at Ankara main airport, 
forcing Cyrus Vances plane tq be diverted to the military 
base at Mürted. A second reagon for Greece's compliance 
was that Makarios also wantetl to be rid of Greek troops 
as well as Grivas. A third factor was the USSR. Compared 
to the 1964 crisis, this time the Soviet reaction was much 
milder. This was because Cyprus would come under the 
control of the fascist junta if enosis took place and would 
then really become a NATO base. Furthermore, the USSR 
now had considerable economic dealings with Turkey. Fi- 
nally, Greece found itself excluded from Europe because 
of the colonels’ junta. ‘there was no Western nation from 
which it could seek backing other than the U.S. 


The Establishment of the Provisional 

Turkish Administration of Cyprus (PTAC) 

In the aftermath of the 1967 crisis, the Turkish Cypriots 
took advantage of the favorable circumstances and based 
their de facto separate existence since 1964 on a legal 
foundation by proclaiming the establishment of the Pro- 
visional Turkish Administration of Cyprus (PTAC) on 
28 December 1967. This was the first step toward a federa- 
tion. Fazıl Küçük became the president of the PTAC, and 
his vice-president was Rauf Denktaş. A list of nineteen 
principles was proclaimed regarding the administration 
of the Turkish Cypriots. According to the nineteenth of 
these, the principles would apply until such time as the 
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1960 Constitution would begin to be implemented once 
again in its entirety. In other words, the principles intro- 
duced were of a provisional nature. Nevertheless, the 
legislative, executive, and judicial affairs of the Turkish 
community had been arranged in a manner that fully cor- 
responded to those of a federated state. On 13 April 1968 
Denktaş returned to the island and assumed his new post. 

Following these developments, the Turkish Cypriots 
understood that Ankara was not going to intervene mil- 
itarily. 'Ihey made the decision to start intercommunal 
talksin orderto gain time and persuade the Greek-Cypriot 
administration that they were a separate entity. The Greek 
, Cypriots were receptive to this initiative. Makarios's re- 

lations with Athens had taken a turn for the worse. If he 
should succeed in finding a solution to intercommunal 
problems within the island, he could burnish his interna- 
tional reputation. The intercommunal negotiations got 
underway on 24. June 1968 and went on, in four stages, un- 
til September 1971. 

Putting aside technical details, eventually the Greek 
Cypriots arrived at a point where they agreed to a unitary 
state consisting ofthe two communities and their autono- 
mous local administrations. The Turkish Cypriots agreed 
to make do with political autonomy for their community. 
Despite the mutual concessions made, one side or the 
other, and sometimes both, would recoil every time a so- 
lution appeared to be within grasp, and a comprehensive 
solution was never achieved. Both sides appeared to be 
playing for time. 


D. Turkey's Military Operations in 

Cyprus in 1974 and Their Consequences 
To get a full picture of Turkey's intervention in Cyprus 
in 1974, we must bear in mind the U.S. position vis-à-vis 
developments in the Middle East after 1967, the Cyprus 
policy ofthe colonels' junta in Greece, and Turkey's inter- 
nal developments. 


1. The Circumstances That 
Led to the 1974 Operation 

The U.S. Position 

After the six-day war between Israel and the Arab states 
in 1967, the Middle East began to be perceived by the U.S. 
as a region of instability, and the movements of the Sixth 
Fleet in the region were restricted. Even the visits of the 
fleet to Turkish ports were causing mass demonstrations 
and serious crises. Meanwhile Soviet activities in the re- 
gion after 1967 were on the increase. The Soviet fleet was 
using Syrian ports, and Egypt, Iraq, and Southern Yemen 
were following pro-Moscow policies. Muammar Khaddafi 


had seized power in Libya. From a U.S. perspective, these 
developments increased the strategic importance of Tur- 
key and Greece. But, because of the dispute over Cyprus, 
NATO's southeastern flank was being weakened. Further- 
more, a Cyprus under Makarios's control was also posing 
a danger to NATO’s regional interests. A solution based 
on partition, which would result in the elimination of Ma- 
karios, appeared to be highly desirable. The U.S. would 
view favorably a move against Makarios that would not 
lead to a Turkish-Greek confrontation. 


The Cyprus Policy of the Colonels 

The colonels had no popular backing. For internal po- 
litical reasons, they were also on bad terms with King 
Constantine. After the 1967 crisis, the king tried to take 
advantage of the junta's failure and on 13 December en- 
couraged the military units in northern Greece, who were 
loyal to him, to rebel. The rebellion was easily crushed 
and the king, stripped of his powers, was forced to flee to 
Rome with his family. With the royalists now joining the 
opposition, those against the junta had become stronger. 
Because relations with Europe were already strained, only 
the U.S. remained to support the junta. 

As Greece's standing in the world diminished, the 
standing of Makarios and Cyprus grew. The first objec- 
tive of the colonels was to bring about a Cyprus without 
Makarios, who had earned the sobriquet of "the eastern 
Mediterranean Castro.” 

After trying and failing to get rid of Makarios through 
political means, three assassination attempts were made 
to eliminate him. In the first attempt, on 8 March 1970, 
Makarios’s helicopter was attacked and shot down, but he 
survived unhurt. Subsequently, on 28 August 1971, Grivas 
was smuggled back into Cyprus, where he undertook the 
formation of an armed organization known as EOKA-B. 
When Makarios started reinforcing the police force, which 
was loyal to him, with arms purchased from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Athens accelerated the arming of EOKA-B and the 
National Guard, which was loyal to Grivas. 

At the instigation of the junta, the bishops of Kition, 
Paphos, and Kyrenia declared on 2 March 1972 that under 
church law a person could not carry out spiritual and tem- 
poral duties simultaneously and called on Makarios to re- 
sign as president. Subsequently they went further and an- 
nounced on 8 March 1973 that he had been stripped of his 
position as archbishop, Makarios turned the tables on the 
bishops and convened the grand synod, which decided 
that it was the bishops who had violated church law. The 
synod found the Cypriot bishops to be guilty of insubor- 
dination and heresy and decided to defrock them. 





In November 1973 General Ioannides displaced the 
Papadopoulos administration in a palace coup and took 
over the government in Athens. The justification for the 
coup, according to Ioannides, was that the previous ad- 

ministration was ineffective. Ioannides believed that the 

© Cyprus question could be solved by eliminating Makarios 
and that Turkey would not be against his removal from 
the scene, Military aid to Grivas was stepped up. Grivas's 


death on 27 January 1974 didnot change the ll plans 


of Ioannides. 
` Makarios had the support of all the political parties 


-in Cyprus without specific links to the EOKA-B. Because 


“ofhis anti- -junta stand, he also enjoyed great popularity in 
Greece. On 2 July 1974 he sent an open letter to the presi- 


X : dent of Greece, Gen. Phaedon Gizikis. He demanded the, 
_. immediate disbanding of EOKA-B and the recall of Greek | 


officers in Cyprus. Makarios held the Greek government 
‘ee responsible for undermining the state in Cyprus. He reaf- 
. firmed that he wanted to maintain his cooperation with 
Athens, He reminded Gizikis, however, that he was not 
- a governor appointed by Greece but a leader elected by 
a large segment of “Hellenism” and called on Athens to 
fashion its policies to conform to this reality. Athens re- 
plied by pressing the button to bring the Aphrodite Plan 
into operation. The implementation of the plan led to the 
coup against Makarios on 15 July 1974. 


Developments in Turkey Up to 1974 

and Their Effect on Cyprus 

Turkey had drawn an important lesson from the Novem- 
ber 1967 crisis. At the time, it lacked the means to inter- 
vene militarily in Cyprus. After this, it undertook seri- 
ous military preparations to carry out a landing and took 
measures to overcome its deficiencies in equipment and 
know-how. 

When the military dilimiz a memorandum to the 
government on 12 March 1971, Demirel was forced to re- 
sign. An interim regime lasting two and a half years fol- 
lowed. As in previous interim-regime periods, this one 
too resulted in deviations from Turkey's traditional for- 
eign policy. Under the Demirel governments, economic 
realities and the pressure of anti-American public opin- 
ion had forced Ankara to pursue a multidimensional for- 
eign policy. After 12 March there was a return to Western 
(U.S.)-oriented policies. During this period Turkey was 
unable to derive political advantage from the feud be- 
tween Makarios and the colonels' junta. Ankara was un- 
able to reappraise its policies.or adopta tough line toward 
the colonels, who had Washington's backing. 

‘This interim period was followed by a return to-dem- 
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ocratic life with the legislative election of 14 October 1973. 
The government formed by the CHP and the National 
Salvation Party (MSP) introduced new policies. With his 
left-of-center policies, Bülent Ecevit adopted the federa- 
tion thesis in Cyprus. He counted on the support of the 


© public, which was against imperialism and the U.S. Much ` 


of the rhetoric of Necmettin Erbakan, the leader of the 
Islamist MSP, was also anti-West and therefore anti-U.S. 
When the coup against Makarios took place on 15 July 


— 1974, Prime Minister Ecevit was on his way to Afyon, 
where he intended to defy American pressure and an- 


nounce the lifting ofthe ban on opium poppy cultivation. 
At the time of the coup in Cyprus, Turkey not only was 
prepared militarily but also had a government with the 


poen will to intervene. 


2 The First Cyprus Operation 


The Aphrodite. Plan was set in motion on 15 july 1974, 
when soldiers of the Greek-Cypriot National Guard, 
under the command of Greek officers, started bombing 
the presidential palace. Radio broadcasts announced that 
Makarios was dead and that everything was under con- 
trol. The formation of a provisional government was also 
announced, Meanwhile it was emphasized that the move 
was in no way directed against the Cypriot Turks, in orde: 
to calm both the Turkish community and Turkey an 
soften any possible reaction. But the announcement tha 
the Hellenic Republic of Cyprus had been establishe 
and that the head of state would be none other than Nikos 
Sampson was enough to rouse the Turkish Cypriots and 
Turkey. Sampson was known to favor enosis. He was a 
member of EOKA and the publisher of the ultrarightist 
magazine Mahi (Struggle). 

In the course of the coup, Makarios succeeded in flee- 
ing from his palace through a secret passage. He contacted 
the UN force, managed to reach his hometown of Paphos, 
made a radio announcement in which he informed Cyp- 
riots that he was alive, and called on them to resist the 
coup-makers, With the help of the UN, he proceeded to 
one of the British bases and from there flew to New York 
via Malta and London. 

When news of the coup reached Ankara, the National 
Security Council convened and made the first announce- 
ment: “This is a Greek intervention. The constitutional 
order in the island has been overturned and an illegal 
military administration established. Turkey considers this 
to be a violation of the treaties and guarantees” (Sarıca, 
Tezic, and Eskiyurt, p. 180). The prime minister ordered 
the Turkish Armed Forces to prepare for a military inter- 


vention in Cyprus. The resolution of the TGNA adopted 
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in 1964 authorizing the government to intervene in Cy- 
prus in case of need was still valid. 

Meanwhile the European allies, and notably Britain, 
agreed that the constitutional order in Cyprus had broken 
down and condemned the Greek government for its ac- 
tion. Only the U.S. seemed to have a different attitude. 
Washington agreed that the constitutional order had col- 
lapsed and the status quo was upset but refrained from 
condemning the Greek government. Nor did it refuse 
to recognize the Sampson government. The reaction of 
the USSR and the Third World was highly critical, with 
nothing but condemnation for Greece, Turkey's expecta- 
tions were fulfilled, and international public opinion had 

“turned against Greece and the Sampson government that 
it supported. 

As military preparations and plans were being re- 
viewed on 17 July, Ecevit received Kissinger’s message. 
Washington was proposing talks between Turkey and 
Greece to forestall war between the two countries. Ecevit 
replied that Turkey would consult with Britain under the 
terms of article 4 of the Treaty of Guarantee, that it would 
not talk with Greece, the other guarantor state, because 
it was in breach of its treaty commitments, that it would 
have recourse to all peaceful means to solve the problem, 
but that, if it failed to find a solution, Turkey would ex- 
ercise the rights and fulfill the obligations arising from 
treaties. Immediately thereafter, Ecevit flew to London. 
When he returned on 19 July, all military preparations had 
been completed. The undersecretary of the U.S. State De- 
partment, Joseph Sisco, had been unable to convince the 
Greek government of the Turkish government's determi- 
nation to act. When Sisco came to Ankara and was confer- 
ring with Ecevit, Turkey's landing force had already left 
Mersin on its way to Cyprus. 

On Saturday, 20 July 1974, Ecevit announced to the 
world that Turkey had landed troops on Cyprus. ‘The 
prime minister declared that Turkish soldiers were going 
to Cyprus not to wage war but to restore peace not just to 
the Turkish Cypriots but also to the Greek Cypriots. 

‘The most serious losses suffered by Turkey during the 
two-day operation occurred when the Turkish Air Force 
mistook the Turkish destroyer Kocatepe for a Greek war- 
ship due to a breakdown in communications and sank 
it, Despite this setback, the first part of the operation 
was successful from a military point of view. Troops had 
been landed on the northern beaches and dropped from 
the air without serious losses, Greek counterattacks had 
been repulsed, and the Kyrenia-Gönyeli-Nicosia triangle 
had been occupied. When a cease-fire was declared on 
22 July, however, the situation on the ground did not ap- 


pear all that favorable. The Turkish army held only 7% of 
the island; and because of their dispersed condition, 65% 
of the Turkish Cypriots remained in areas under Greek 
control and in danger of being massacred by EOKA-B. 
Furthermore, approximately forty thousand soldiers were 
crammed in an area of 348 square kilometers with little 
room for maneuver in case of an attack. 

As soon as Turkey landed its troops in Cyprus, the 
Security Council met on 20 July and adopted resolution 
353. After calling for a cease-fire, the resolution also called 
for an immediate end to foreign interference in the Re- 
public of Cyprus, demanded the immediate removal from 
the island of all foreign military personnel not allowed 
by international treaties, and asked Turkey, Greece, and 
Britain to enter into negotiations without delay for the 
purpose of bringing peace to the region and restoring the 
constitutional government in Cyprus. 

Having remained passive in the face of the anti- 
Makarios coup engineered by the Greek junta, the U.S. 
refrained from reacting forcefully against the Turkish in- 
tervention. Kissinger, the architect of U.S. foreign policy, 
believed that a peaceful settlement of historic disputes 
could only be achieved after an armed conflict and con- 
sidered Arab-Israeli relations to be a vindication of his 
belief. Furthermore, the U.S. government was engrossed 
with domestic politics at the time because of the Water- 
gate scandal. ‘The point that Washington kept stressing . 
was that it would not permit developments to lead to a 
Turkish-Greek armed conflict. 

At this point, Athens was in complete disarray. Sisco 
was unable to find a responsible person to talk to, Finally, 
Admiral Dimitris Arapakis informed Sisco on 22 July that 
they would accept a cease-fire. The next day, the Greek 
commanders held a meeting and made the decision to 
hand the government over to a civilian, despite the strong 
opposition of Ioannides, On the same day, Konstantinos 
Karamanlis, who had been living in voluntary exile in 
Paris for eleven years, returned to Athens and took over 
the reins of government. Turkey’s intervention had given 
Greece the chance to return to democracy. Greece was 
now ready for negotiations. The junta’s fall from power 
also affected Cyprus: on 25 July Clerides replaced Samp- 
son as head of state. 

Turkey's acceptance of the UN's call for a cease-fire 
and refraining from extending the military operation were 
the subject of extended public debate in Turkey. In par- 
ticular the MSP wing of the government started making 
extremist statements designed to inflame public opinion 
and use the Cyprus intervention to gain political advan- 
tage. Actually, the military situation on the ground was 





not all that favorable. Given the possibility of an armed 
conflict with Greece, the army had been compelled to 
disperse its forces. The force that landed in Cyprus had 
not been able to advance much and was concentrated 
within a limited perimeter. 'Ihere was heavy international 
pressure for a cease-fire. Turkey considered the return of 
Karamanlis to be a favorable development and felt that it 


could extend the area under its control through political , 


and diplomatic means, so it agreed to the cease-fire on 22 


July and declared that it would Jpn in the Geneva i 


Conference. 


3. The Geneva Conference 
and the Geneva Protocol 
The first Geneva Conference was-held from 25 to. 30 ju 
“1574. It was attended by the foreign ministers of Turkey, 
© Greece, and Britain: Turan Güneş, Georgios Mavros, and 
James Callaghan. The U.S., the Soviet Union, and the UN 
followed the proceedings with their observers. 

Turkey made these proposals at the meeting. (1) A 
formal decision should be made regarding a cease-fire and 
a new setup in Cyprus. (2) A binding decision to achieve 
a federation was needed. (3) The security of the Cypriot 
Turks should be ensured by a police force consisting of 
Cypriot Turks. (4) No text should refer to a date for the 
withdrawal of Turkish forces. (5) The width of the buffer 
zone around the Turkish forces should be fixed at ten 
kilometers, and no UN forces should be stationed on its 
perimeter. (6) Denktaş should immediately resume his 
duties as vice-president. (7) A broader Cyprus conference 
should be convened within a week, with the participation 
ofthe Cypriot communities, 

Greece made the following proposals at the confer- 
ence, (1) The only subject to be discussed would be the 
implementation of the UN's cease-fire resolution. (2) All 
Turkish forces would be withdrawn from the island im- 
mediately. (3) Constitutional issues and the new setup in 
Cyprus would not be discussed; nor would there be any 
reference to the conference that would follow in a week's 
time. 

The conference lasted five days, with the UN acting 
as secretariat. The Turkish delegation was anxious to keep 
the UN involvement at a minimum level and thus was op- 
posed to the holding of records, The proceedings were 

- taking place under difficult conditions. The Greek delega- 
tion was concerned about tlie way Turkish forces kept ex- 
panding the area under their control, while the Turkish 
delegation worried about the continuing danger of attacks 
on Turkish enclaves in areas under Greek control. 'Ihe 
Turkish delegation drew its strength from the knowledge 
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that its intervention in Cyprus was right and legitimate 
and also from the Turkish military presence on the island. 
The Greek delegation was in a much weaker position, be- 
cause it represented a government that had just come to 
power and still lived in fear of a new military coup. With 
the mediation of Britain, the Turkish delegation was able 
to include almost all of its proposals in the protocol that 
was adopted on 30 July 1974. 

"Ihe Geneva Protocol, signed by Turkey, Greece, and 
Britain, cannot be described as just a cease-fire agreement. 


“The protocol also laid the foundation for the new status 


of Cyprus, The Geneva Protocol consisted of six articles, 
which were related to three topics: (1) the present status; 


© (2) urgent measures; and (3) the future status of Cyprus. 


Article 1 of the protocol stated that “taking into con- 


sideration the international agreements signed in Nicosia 


on 16 August 1960 and "United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 353, the Ministers accepted the importance of 
the urgent and sustainable implementation of measures 
that will rearrange the situation in Cyprus within an ap- 
propriate period of time. However, the Ministers agreed 
that certain urgent measures needed to be taken immedi- 
ately.” This article confirmed that the status of Cyprus and 
the 1960 treaties were still in effect and acknowledged the 
legitimacy of Turkey's intervention in Cyprus on the basis 
of the rights conferred by the treaties. 

Articles 2 and 3 related to urgent measures that had 
to be taken in Cyprus. Article 2 declared: “The three Min- 
isters stated that the armed forces that were in the island 
to stabilize the situation should not expand the regions 
under their control in the Republic of Cyprus at 22:00 
(Geneva) hours on 30 July 1974. The Ministers called on 
all forces, including irregulars, to refrain from attacks and 
all other hostile action.” What is noteworthy about this ar- 
ticle is that it specified that the regions not to be expanded 
were not the regions controlled at the time the cease-fire 
was declared on 22 July 1974 but those controlled on 30 
July 1974. In other words, the regions brought under Turk- 
ish control between 22 and 30 July would remain under 
Turkish control, ‘Therefore the forces in this region and 
the Turkish population living there could be supplied 
without hindrance. Furthermore, under article 3, the min- 
isters agreed on measures that should go into effect im- 
mediately; 


(1) A security zone, the width of which is to be 
determined by the representatives of Turkey, 
Greece, and the United Kingdom, shall be es- 
tablished in agreement with the United Nations - 
Peace Force (UNFICYP). The zone shall start 
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from the region controlled by Turkish Armed 
Forces at the hour and date stated in the forego- 
ing article 2, No forces shall be allowed into the 
current region between the two forces until the 
extent and makeup of the security zone is deter- 
mined. (2) All Turkish-Cypriot regions invaded 
by Greek or Greek-Cypriot forces shall be evacu- 
ated immediately. The United Nations Peace 
Force will continue to protect these regions, and 
the regions shall revert to the previous security 
arrangements. Other Turkish regions that are 
not controlled by the Turkish armed forces shall 
continue to be protected by the United Nations 
Peace Force, and they shall maintain their own 
police and security forces as previously. (3) The 
United Nations Peace Force shall carry out secu- 
rity missions in mixed villages. (4) The military 
personnel and civilians arrested during the latest 
hostilities shall be swapped as soon as possible 
or released under the supervision of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross. 


Articles 4 and 5 contained provisions regarding the 
future status of Cyprus. Article 4 regulated the with- 
drawal of foreign troops: “The three Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs ...agreed on measures to phase out security forces, 
weapons, ammunition, and other combat equipment 
in the Republic of Cyprus as part of the plan to restore 
peace, security, and mutual confidence in the Republic 
of Cyprus within the framework of a fair and lasting so- 
lution acceptable to all relevant parties.” This meant that 
the withdrawal of Turkish troops was conditional on a 
fair and lasting solution and required the establishment of 

_ peace, security, and mutual confidence. Furthermore, the 
withdrawal would be in stages. Article 5 contained provi- 
sions regarding the future status of the Cypriot state: 


The three Ministers of Foreign Affairs agreed 
to continue talks as soon as possible in order to 
achieve the following: (a) Restoration of peace 
in the region; (b) Reestablishment of the consti- 
tutional government in Cyprus. They decided to 
continue their talks in Geneva on 8 August 1974. 
At the same time, the ministers agreed that the 
representatives ofthe Turkish and Greek Cypriot 
communities would participate in the negotia- 
tions on the Constitution at an early stage. The 
constitutional problems to be negotiated will 
include the immediate restoration of the con- 
stitutional legitimacy with the Vice-President 


assuming the duties assigned to him by the 1960 
Constitution. The ministers noted that there 
were actually two autonomous administrations, 
Turkish and Greek Cypriot administrations, in 
the Republic of Cyprus. The ministers agreed to 
review the problems arising from the existence 
ofthese two administrations in future meetings. 


This text confirmed that there were two autonomous 
administrations in the Republic of Cyprus. The guarantor 
states were confirming in an international document that 
the Turkish-Cypriot administration was autonomous. Âr- 
ticle 6 called for sending the protocol to the UN secretary- 
general with a request that he take the necessary measures 
in the light of the protocol. 

The Geneva Protocol adopted at the first Geneva 
Conference can be regarded as a brilliant success for Turk- 
ish diplomacy. Turkey had been able to obtain the con- 
firmation of the lawfulness and legitimacy of its military 
intervention in Cyprus, the approval of the conditions for 
withdrawing its troops, the reaffirmation of the existence 
of two communities as the constitutional basis of Cyprus, 
and the acceptance of the autonomous character of the 
Turkish-Cypriot community. 

Nevertheless, in retrospect it was a mistake not to in- 
clude a provision in the protocol to the effect that the gov- 
ernment of Cyprus would be represented by the leaders 
of the Turkish and Greek Cypriot communities, Denktaş 
and Clerides, until the final settlement was reached. Tur- 
key was in a very strong position at Geneva; if it had suc- 
ceeded in inserting such a provision in the protocol, it 
could have minimized the difficulties created by the Se- 
curity Council's resolution 186 of 4 March 1964, which. 
acknowledged the Greek-Cypriot administration as the 
legitimate government of the island. 

The second Geneva Conference was supposed to 
meet in order to discuss mainly the issues related to the 
constitutional status of Cyprus. Before going to the con- 
ference, Turkey finalized its preparations to press its case 
for a federation. In Turkey’s formula, there would be a 
central government of limited power, with most responsi- 
bilities left to the two federated states. Before the Turkish 
delegation left for Geneva, Prime Minister Ecevit told 
the head of the delegation, Foreign Minister Güneş, that 
a second operation might become necessary if a satisfac- 
tory solution could not be obtained. As a matter of fact, 
the military leaders were pressing him for a second op- 
eration, because they feared it would be difficult for the 
Turkish forces, concentrated in a narrow strip of land, to 
withstand a resolute attack. 





Atthe second Geneva Conferencg on 12 August, Rauf 
Denktaş, as leader ofthe Turkish-Cypriot community, an- 
nounced the Turkish plan: there would be a federal form 
of government based on geography in Cyprus. When de- 
termining the responsibilities of the central government, 
it should be kept in mind that the Cypriot state consisted 
oftwo nations. The Turkish Federated State would extend 
over 3496 of the island's surface and be located north of a 


line running from Lefka in the west all the way to the port - 


of Famagusta in the east. The Turkish quarters of Nicosia. 
and Famagusta would remain within the Turkish Féder- 


_ated State of Cyprus. 


Foreign Minister Güneş told his British. Günter 


Callaghan on the evening of 12 August that, although Tur- 
. key favored a geographically based federation, it did not 
insist on a federal state with two regions, His new pro- | 


posal could be described as a solution based on cantons. 

For Clerides, the aim of the conference was not a 
fundamental alteration of the existing status, It would be 
enough to revise the constitutional setup in a way that 
would inspire mutual trust in the two communities. On 
this basis, the Greek and Turkish villages and municipali- 
ties would be listed separately and all responsibilities and 
duties would be undertaken by their respective Greek 
and Turkish communal administrations. According to 
Clerides, the communal administration in mixed villages 
would be in the hands of whichever community hap- 
pened to be in a majority. 

It was clear that it would be difficult to reconcile these 
two proposals, To overcome the difficulty, Callaghan an- 
nounced the “cantonal solution” that had been conveyed 
to him by Güneş the previous evening. According to this 
proposal, there would be an autonomous Turkish region 
consisting of six cantons within the Republic of Cyprus: 
one main canton plus five others located at Lefka, Poli, 
Paphos, Larnaca, and Rizokarpaso, with a total area of 
34% of the island’s territory. These cantons would be ad- 
ministered by the Turkish administration, and the Greek 
and Greek-Cypriot armed forces and police would with- 
draw from the main canton of the autonomous Turkish- 
Cypriot region within forty-eight hours of the signing of 
the declaration. 

Mavros and Clerides requested a period of thirty-six 
hours to consult their capitals, but Güneş refused to agree 
to this request. He claimed that the representatives had 
full powers and were requesting this period as a delaying 
tactic. When Güneş received a coded message from Ece- 
vit that the second operation was about to be launched, 
the conference broke up at 2:20 AM on 14 August without 
achieving any results. o . 
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4. The Second Cyprus Operation 

"Turkey Jaunched its second operation at 4:19 AM on 14 
August, By 16 August the Turkish Armed Forces had 
reached their objective, which had been code-named the 
Attila Line. ‘The line had been drawn between Famagusta 
and Lefka, Once it had been reached, a cease-fite was an- 
nounced and the operation ended. 

The second Cyprus operation was carried out more 
purposefully and quickly attained its military objectives. 
This time, however, the international reaction to the oper- 
ation was very negative. First, whereas the first operation 
was considered a legitimate and justified reaction to the 
Greek junta’s coup to overthrow Makarios and achieve 
enosis, the second operation was seen as an occupation. 
Now that the Karamanlis government had been installed 
in Greece and democracy had been restored, the prevail- 
ing view was that the new government should be sup- 
ported rather than pushed into a corner. Second, Turkey 
had carried out the operation while negotiations were in 
progress. Finally, with the de facto division of the island 
in two, the Republic of Cyprus, as established in 1960 
and a member of the UN, had been deprived of its very 
foundations. 

For these reasons, those opposed to the second op- 
eration saw the presence of the Turkish army in Cyprus 
as an “occupation.” They argued that the Turkish army 
had landed on the island in compliance with article 4 of 
the Treaty of Guarantee. The article grants the guarantor 
powers the right to intervene to restore the constitutional 
order. But Turkey had continued its intervention even 
after the reason for intervention had ceased to exist and, 
instead of restoring the constitutional order, had estab- 
lished its own order. 

Turkey responded to these legal objections with the 
following argument. With the Geneva Protocol of 30 July 
1974, the parties had accepted the existence of two com- 
munities and two autonomous administrations. Conse- 
quently, the de facto situation created by Turkey could 
not be considered a unilateral act. 

The international reaction came with the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Resolution 3212 of 1 November 1974. This 
resolution called on all states to respect the sovereignty, 
independence, territorial integrity, and nonalignment of 
the Republic of Cyprus and to refrain from actions and 
interference directed against this state. There was a call 
for all foreign military forces to be withdrawn and all 
military intervention to end, All refugees were to return 
to their homes in safety, and all interested parties were re- 
quested to take urgent measures to make this possible. Fi- 


nally, there was a paragraph stating that the constitutional . 
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system of the Republic of Cyprus was a matter that con- 
cerned the Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities and 
called upon these communities to undertake negotiations 
under the aegis ofthe UN secretary-general and on a foot- 
ing of eguality in order to be free to reach an acceptable 
political settlement that would be based on their funda- 
mental and legitimate rights. 

Ankara accepted this resolution with certain reserva- 
tions. It could not agree with the provisions calling for the 
immediate withdrawal of foreign troops and the return of 
refugees to their homes. Nevertheless, the resolution did 
not mention the government of Cyprus. It was also ac- 

, knowledged that the Greek and Turkish communities had 
equal rights on the island. These were positive elements 
for Turkey and Turkish Cypriots. 

Turkey’s intervention in Cyprus in 1974 was a turn- 
ing point in Turkish foreign policy, in Turkish-Greek re- 
lations, and in the question of Cyprus itself. Aside from 
Korea, this was the first time that the Turkish Republic 
engaged its troops beyond its frontiers. Soon it started get- 
ting negative reactions from its Western allies. Its relations 
with both the U.S. and the European countries came to be 
increasingly affected by the question of Cyprus. Cyprus 
took its place at the center of Turkish-Greek relations. Al- 
though fhe central issue between the two states from the 
viewpoint of their national interests was the question of 
how thd Aegean Sea would be shared, after the 1974 op- 
eration Greece put forward Cyprus as the obstacle pre- 
venting the negotiation of the Aegean questions. Further- 
more, Greece accelerated the militarization of the Aegean. 
islands on the pretext that it was threatened from the east, 
while Turkey established the 4th Army with headquarters 
in İzmir, claiming that it was threatened from the west. 

‘The 1974 operation was also the beginning of a new 
phase in the question of Cyprus. The de facto partition 
of the island meant that the question was settled from 
Turkey's perspective. But because there was no legal set- 
tlement, the subject of Cyprus continued to remain on 
the international agenda even as the world entered the 
new century. Nevertheless, the question had acquired a 
new character after 1974. Now the search was for a solu- 
tion based not on the 1960 treaties but on the new de facto 
situation that emerged in 1974. 


IN. THE PERIOD WHEN THE AEGEAN 
QUESTION CAME TO THE FOREFRONT 
(1975-1980) 


Cyprus had been at the center of Turkish-Greek relations 


since the 1950s. In the second half of the 1970s Cyprus was 
displaced by the questions relating to the Aegean. The 


main reason for this was that in both Turkey and Greece 
internal developments after 1974 had a direct influence on 
their respective foreign policies. 

Following the 1974 Cyprus operation, Ecevit's dis- 
agreements with his coalition partner Erbakan grew 
worse. Assuming that his Cyprus success would enable 
him to obtain an absolute majority in parliament and thus 
form a government without a coalition partner, Ecevit re- 
signed on 16 September. This initiated a long period of po- 
litical instability in Turkey. His resignation did not lead to 
early elections. Instead the Sadi Irmak, Nationalist Front, 
Ecevit, and Demirel governments followed. 

At a time when everyone's attention was focused on 
domestic politics, Turkey was confronted with serious 
foreign policy issues. Ihe U.S. had started implementing 
an arms embargo because of Cyprus, The USSR was con- 
cerned about Cyprus coming under NATO control, so it 
started applying serious pressure after the second opera- 
tion to secure a return to the status quo ante in Cyprus. 
In applying this pressure, Moscow also had the backing of 
the nonaligned movement. As Greece's relations with the 
European countries steadily improved, these countries 
started raising the question of Cyprus in Turkey’s nego- 
tiations to secure credit. At a time when Turkish govern- 
ments were preoccupied with internal politics, they were 
unable to address critical foreign policy issues. In Greece, 
the Karamanlis government took maximum advantage of 
Turkey's domestic problems and its external isolation and 
brought the Aegean questions to the forefront. 

‘The most significant effect in Greece of the 1974 Cy- 
prus operation was that it allowed the restoration of de- 
mocracy. Faced with a crisis of its own making, the junta 
came apart and left the scene to Karamanlis. After assum- 
ing the office of prime minister, Karamanlis considered 
declaring war on Turkey after the second operation but 
gave up the idea because of the poor state of preparation 
of the Greek army. Instead he withdrew from the military 
structure of NATO on 15 August to protest the U.S, failure 
to stop Turkey. 

After this, Karamanlis undertook a revision of the 
Greek foreign policy to set apart the hitherto (since 1945) 
parallel tracks of the two countries in a way that would fa- 
vor Greece, The foreign policy line ofthe New Democracy 
Party, which remained in power until 1981, can be summa- 
rized with the slogan “Greece belongs to the West.” This 
meant not so much the U.S. but rather the EEC. In set-. 
ting Greece's course toward full membership of the EEC, 
Karamanlis was seeking to prevent an attack from Turkey, 
while protecting the regime from another coup. Realizing 
that dangerous disputes with Turkey might obstruct full 
membership, he lowered tension with Ankara, held the 

















door open to a dialogue, and 
kept reiterating that Greece was 
ready to go to international ad- 
judication on the Aegean issue. 
While keeping tension with 
Turkey from turning into a cri- 
sis in order to permit relations 
with Europe to develop, Kara- 
‘mantis took advantage of the 
political vacuum in Ankara and 
the US. arms embargo in his 
-` dealings with Turkey: The strat- 
egy of his relations with Turkey 
; ..rested on the Aegean. His goal 
f 7 Was to ‘maintain the status quo, 
Ds which was favorable to Greece 
“and which Turkey was anxious 
“te change. Ankara understood 
© that the status quo would not be 
-changed through talks, so it set 
out on the course of pressuring 
Greece by provoking a crisis. 
Karamanlis sought to maintain 
the status quo by preventing 
Ankara from precipitating a 
crisis. 
What Karamanlis sought to 
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change was the military balance, 
which favored Turkey in the Ae- 
gean. As long the U.S. embargo 
lasted, Turkey would be prevented from making a move in 
the Aegean, while the Greek army could be built up. Kara- 
manlis was keen to see the embargo maintained in order 
to neutralize Turkey's air superiority in the Aegean. He 
also pressed for the 7:10 ratio in U.S. military assistance 
and saw it adopted by the U.S. Because there was no stable 
government in Turkey that could accurately analyze and 
take adequate measures to counter Karamanlis's consis- 
tent and successful policies, Turkish policies tended to 
follow an erratic course from time to time. 


A. Questions Relating to 

the Sea Areas in the Aegean 
In the 1970s Turkey and Greece were involved in a dispute 
over the sharing of the sea in the Aegean. This involved 
both territorial waters and the continental shelf. 


. The Question of Territorial Waters 
At the signing of the Peace Treaty of Lausanne, the 
breadth of the territorial waters in the Aegean Sea was set 
© by Turkey and Greece at three miles, In the atmosphere of 


Map 5-1. Territorial Waters in the Aegean (Six- and Twelve-Mile Limits) 


friendship prevailing in the 1930s, Turkey did not oppose 
the unilateral announcement by Greece in 1936 that it was 
extending its territorial waters to six miles. On 15 May 
1964, at a time when relations between the two countries 
were tense due to events in Cyprus, Turkey enacted Law 
No. 476, which declared that in principle its territorial 
waters would be extended to six miles. A provision in ar- 
ticle 2 of this law declared that the principle of reciprocity 
would apply in the case of countries that set a higher limit. 

When the question of territorial waters and the ques- 
tion of the continental shelf became acute between the 
two countries in the 1970s and at a time when the ten- 
dency in international law was to extend territorial waters 
to twelve miles, Turkey delivered a note to Greece on 27 
February 1974 that contained the following elements: The 
general rules did not apply in enclosed or semiclosed seas 
like the Aegean; when a state was determining the extent 
of its territorial waters, it could not and must not block a 
neighbor's access to the high seas. 

Law No, 2674 enacted in 1982 specified that in prin- 
ciple Turkey's territorial waters extended six miles from 
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the shoreline. This general rule of six miles could be ex- 
tended further by the Council of Ministers in specific 
seas, however, bearing in mind all the characteristics and 
circumstances of that sea and provided it was equitable. 
Consequently, Turkey's territorial waters in the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean were fixed at twelve miles, but 
Law No. 2674 led to no change in the Aegean Sea. 

After 1982 Greek leaders made frequent statements 
claiming the right to extend their territorial waters in the 
Aegean to twelve miles. Such statements met with sharp 
responses from Turkey, which declared that this would 
be a violation of international law and that it would not 

, be recognized and would be considered a casus belli. Al- 
though Greece continued to maintain from time to time 


that it had a right to extend its territorial waters to twelve 


miles, it did not put this claim into practice (Box sn 


2. The Question of the Continental Shelf 

In 1959 Greece granted petroleum exploration rights in in 
areas of the Aegean continental shelf that it claimed be- 
longed to Greece and published the law to this effect in 
its Official Gazette. When it was announced that there 
was a strong indication that oil would be found around 
the northern Aegean island of Thasos, Turkey took action 
and granted exploration rights to the Turkish Petroleum 
Company (TPAO) in the continentkl shelf of the Aegean 
on 18 October 1973. The area covered in the Turkish con- 
cession included the zones lying off the Anatolian coast 
and outside of the territorial waters of the islands of Sa- 
mothraki, Lemnos, Agios Efstratios, Lesbos, Khios, Psara, 
and Antipsara. These areas provided no continental shelf 
to these islands, with some ofthe areas located to the west 
of the islands. This led to a Greek protest on 7 February 
1974. On 27 February 1974 Turkey rejected the protest, 
on the grounds that the concession areas were located on 
the natural prolongation of Turkey, and called for negotia- 
tions on the question ofthe continental shelf. On 25 May 
Greece replied that it was prepared to hold negotiations in 
conformity with international law as codified in the 1958 
Geneva Law ofthe Sea Convention. 

Turkey greeted the Greek reply as a positive step, 
while also sending the seismic research vessel Çandarlı 
to the Aegean. On 29 May 1974 the Çandarlı, escorted by 
Turkish warships, sailed into the concession area in the 
Aegean and conducted seismic explorations over six days. 
During this period Athens and Ankara exchanged notes, 
protesting the Turkish action and rejecting the Greek pro- 
test. On 18 July Turkey granted new concessions for oil 
exploration in the continental shelf claimed by Greece. 
Meanwhile developments in Cyprus temporarily pushed 
the Aegean tensions into the background. 


21 the width of the territorial waters: The ‘twelve-mile ne 


Box 5-10. The Turkish and Greek Theses 
on the issue of Territorial Waters 


The Greek Position 
_ 1. The width of twelve miles toi territorial waters is confi rmed . 

by article 3 of the UN "Convention on the ‘Law of the Séa m 
(UNCLOS). It has been put into practice by thé signatory states kt 
and has become an accepted norm in general international zi 
practice. As a signatory. of UNCLOS, Greece has | : 
‘extend its territorial waters to twelve miles; í 
2. The Greek islands and the Greek mainland. Constitute a-t. 

| territorial whole. Since the islands are'àn İntegral part öf Greek: 
© © territory, there are no grounds for applying ari exceptional i rül 
. for them. Consequently, the twelve-nile rule also applies te 
© the islands. 
3. Thé determination of the width ofthe territorial Water 


. isan attribute of soverelgnty and ¢ cannot be restricted 

















© The Turkish Positiori: 
:- 1. There cannot be a single rule With üniversal appl 


"contained in UNCLOS constitutes a maximum limit nid c 


E Turkey, because. Mure opposed it dung d 
: “this i issue at the Third Law. of thë Sea. Confer 


4 special geographic features ‘of the sea mu be taken: 


t “count: At present; Greece and Turkey apply the simile rule. to fe 
“their” territorial waters i in T Ae ri is 





After the resignation of Ecevit, the Sadi Irmak govern- 
ment that followed did not enjoy much popular support. 
At a time when Turkey was facing strong international 
disapproval because of the second Cyprus operation, 
Greece was under the leadership of Karamanlis, who en- 
joyed both domestic and international backing. It was in 
these circumstances that Ecevit declared on 12 January 
1975 that the government was neglecting the Aegean. The 
question of the continental shelf became a burning issue 
once again. The next day, Irmak announced that the seis- 
mic exploration ship Longva, chartered from Norway by 








the CHP-MSP coalition government, would conduct ex- 
plorations in the Aegean both in the Bay of Saros and off 
the coast of İzmir. He added that Turkey would defend its 
interests if there was any interference. 
Upon this announcement, Athens arranged through 
a partner in the Norwegian company who was a Greek na- 
tional to have the ship return to the port of Mersin. At the 
same time, on 28 January, Karamanlis proposed that the 
two countries apply to the International Court of Justice 
to arrive at a settlement of the question. i 
© lrmak consulted party leaders on this proposal. Ece- 
vit ein ei the opinion that it would be necessary to 
hold bilateral talks before going to international adjudica- 
$ tion. But Irmak gave a. „speech in which he asserted that, 
“since our position is just, we have no reason to fear 'going 


to the international tribunal" (Keesing’s Contemporary Ar- 


‘chives, 10-16 March 1975, p. 27011) . The U.S. wanted to see 
a Turkish-Greek rapprochement in the Aegean, and this 
was having an effect on the Turkish government's stand 
on the issue. ; 

As on previous occasions of political instability: in the 
country, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs adopted a cau- 
tious approach and tried to prevent hasty steps from being 
taken in preparing Turkey’s official response, On 6 Febru- 
ary the ministry informed the Greek side that the Greek 
initiative} was approved in principle, but it was necessary 
to have preliminary talks at ministerial level on matters of 
proceduje. When the Irmak government failed to obtain 
a vote oficonfidence, it was replaced by the right-leaning 
Nationalist Front-1 government, consisting of the Justice 
Party, the National Salvation Party, the Republican Reli- 
ance Party, and the Nationalist Action Party. Both Prime 
Minister Demirel and the minister of foreign affairs, Ihsan 
Sabri Çağlayangil, continued the foreign ministry's line, 
returning to Turkey’s traditional policy, and declared that 
Ankara sought a political and not a legal solution. Mean- 
while the dialogue with Greece went on, 

On 19 May 1975 the two foreign ministers, Dimitrios 
Bitsios and Çağlayangil, met in Rome. At the meeting, the 
Greek side sought the preparation of a compromise to 
refer the question of the continental shelf to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, while the Turkish side maintained 
that the talks had priority and there was no question of 
preparing a compromise. The matter was referred to the 
Karamanlis-Demirel summit due to take place soon. 

Demirel and Karamanlis met on 31 May 1975 on the 
occasion of the NATO summit held in Brussels, The 
American arms embargo imposed on Turkey was in ef- 
fect, and the U.S. was pressing Ankara to make a concil- 
iatory move. In the joint communiqué issued following 
the Demirel-Karamanlis talks, the following sentences 
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were inserted despite the efforts of Turkish diplomats to 
prevent it: “The Prime Ministers had occasion to review 
outstanding questions between their two countries. They 
agreed to settle these questions by peaceful negotiations 
and to refer the question of the Aegean continental shelf 
to the International Court of Justice” (Milletlerarası Mü- 
nasebetler Türk Yıllığı, p.126). 

When accusations started being hurled in Turkey, 
however, Ankara backtracked and delivered a note to 
Athens on 30 September, stating that the Aegean conti- 
nental shelf should be solved primarily through bilateral 
talks and that the International Court of Justice should 
be resorted to only in case of need. In its reply of 2 Octo- 
ber, Athens accused Turkey of reneging on the agreement 
made bythe two prime ministers earlier in Brussels. 


Greece's Application to the UN Security 


Council and the International Court of Justice 
Whenever the Turkish and Greek governments took a 
decision to engage in a dialogue, internal politics forced 
them to take extreme positions in the talks. Despite the 
fact that in 1975 Greece remilitarized the Aegean Islands 
and Turkey established the 4th Army in İzmir, Karamanlis 
delivered a speech in the Greek parliament on 17 April 1976 
in which he made an offer to Turkey to abandon the arms 
race, sign a nonaggression pact, and settle all questions in 
a peaceful manner, which, as members of the NATO alli- 
ance, they were already supposed to be doing. Demirel re- 
sponded to this offer by calling for talks to be undertaken 
at a technical level. He also proposed a meeting of foreign 
ministers, Just as a dialogue was about to start, Ecevit re- 
sorted to the same old game and accused the government 
of allowing Greece to tilt the balance in the Aegean against 
Turkey. Demirel could not afford to appear to be the poli- 
tician who forfeited the gains achieved by Ecevit, so he 
announced that the Hora (which would later be renamed 
Sismik I) was being made ready to sail into the Aegean. AI- 
though this claim was made repeatedly, the ship remained 
tied up at the Maritime Bank’s shipyard and lacked the 
technical equipment to set sail. 

‘The Hora eventually sailed into the Aegean on 6 Au- 
gust 1976, escorted by eleven warships, and entered into 
the sector located between the islands of Lemnos and 
Lesbos. Greece considered this sector to be Greek, while 
Turkey claimed that it was part of the high seas, Greece 
delivered a strongly worded note, demanding an end 
to the violation and declining all responsibility for the 
consequences of Turkey’s action. Turkey’s reply was un- 
equivocal. The exploration being conducted was of a sci- 
entific nature. If an attack took place against an unarmed 
ship, Greece would have to shoulder the responsibility. 
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Turkish-Greek relations had come to the brink of war. On 
10 August the Hora returned to the port of Çanakkale; a 
few hours later Greece took the issue to the UN Security 
Council and referred the dispute unilaterally to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

When Greece applied to the UN Security Council, it 
argued that Turkey was endangering international peace 
and security by violating Greece's sovereignty over the 
continental shelf of the Aegean Sea. In its resolution 395, 
dated 25 August 1976, the Security Council avoided go- 
ing into the substance of the issue. Instead it called on the 
two sides to resume their talks on the question and con- 
„Sider taking the case to the International Court of Justice. 
" Greece had failed to obtain what it was seeking from the 
council. Its application to the International Court of Jus- 
tice also proved fruitless (Box 5-11). 

After the International Court of Justice rendered its 
opinion, Turkey and Greece started negotiations on the 
delimitation of the continental shelf in 1976 but were un- 
able to make any progress. 


The 1976 Bern Declaration 

and the Montreux Summit 

The threat of armed conflict in the Aegean led the U.S. to 
intercede once again. As a result of the successful action 
of the Greek Lobby, the U.S. Congress maintained the 
embargo imposed on Turkey, notwithstanding the presi- 
dent’s efforts, preventing the White House from effec- 
tively carrying out its regional policy. 

Bitsios and Caglayangil decided to start talks that 
led to the Bern Declaration of 11 November 1976. This 
declaration contained the principles that would apply in 
the demarcation of the continental shelf between the two 
countries (Box 5-12). It was a good first step. According 
to these principles, (1) the negotiations would be con- 
ducted in total secrecy; and (2) the parties would refrain 
from actions that would obstruct the talks or humiliate 
the other side. 

The Bern Declaration resulted in a positive atmo- 
sphere in the relations of the two countries. But the ques- 
tion of the airspace of the Aegean, the military balance, 
and Cyprus, compounded by the problems with the U.S. 
over the embargo and the Defense and Economic Coop- 
eration Agreement, prevented relations from advancing 
much beyond the frosty stage. 

When the Ecevit government was formed in 1978, an 
opportunity emerged to take fresh initiatives. For Kara- 
manlis, Demirel had become a leader who could not be 
trusted because of his backtracking from the decision of 
the Brussels Declaration of 1975 to refer the question of 
the continental shelfto the International Court of Justice. 





Box 5-11. The Opinion of the International Court of 
Justice on the Continental Shelf of the Aegean Sea 


In its unilateral application to the, International Court ‘of Jus- 
tice concerning the delimitation of the continental shelf öf < 
the Aegean Sea, Greece made two requests, hin. granting the 
Turkish Petroleum Company (TPAO) exploratiori fights in the a 
Aegean Sea, Turkey has inflicted irreparable damage to Greek: 
rights on the continental shelf,. This action is also damaging the ü 
friendship between the’ two countries. Consequently, the court by 
‘should take preventive measures; pending an opinion on the ». 
substance. (2) The court should determine the rules by which =; 
the continental ‘shelf between ihe Greek Islands and Turkey 
will be apportioned, AS 

Upon this application, thec court informed Turke 
situation and sought its views ‘on the i issue. Although Gree 
appointed an ad hoc judge, Turkey refrained from doing: S0 
and did not participate iri the proceedings of 25-27 “August , 
On 26 August Ankarâ submitted a letter to the court in which: nx 
it questioned the court 5 opener in ine matter, Iri its de 
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Ecevit, however, enjoyed a completely different image in 
international as well as Greek circles. On 10-11 March 1978 
the two prime ministers met in Montreux to bring about 
an atmosphere of trust. They decided that the secretaries- 
general of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs would meet on 
14 April. 

But when it emerged that the new U.S. president, 
Jimmy Carter, would ask Congress to lift the embargo on 
Turkey, Greece was thrown into turmoil. The leader of 













Box 5-12. The Turkish and Greek Theses 
on the Continental Shelf ; 


The Greek Thesis . 
“1. The question. Ó 
ihe Aegean işa le 


the opposition, Andreas Papandreou, began to assail Ka- 
ramanlis for starting à dialogue with Turkey. Karamanlis 
was forced to back off. He had been driven into the same 
corner in which Demirel had found himself in 1975. The 
result was the cancellation of the 14 April meeting. 

The Ecevit-Karamanlis summit marked the end of 
the dialogue on the Aegean dispute. After this, Ecevit also 
hardened his position and came up with the New Na- 


tional Defense concept that declared Greece to be the pri- ` 
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mary threat to Turkey. Leaving aside the Davos process in 
the late 1980s, during the T. Özal administration, Turkish- 
Greek relations entered an extended period of crisis and 
no communication that was to last until the end of the 


19908. 


B. Questions Relating to 
the Airspace of the Aegean 
The differences between Turkey and Greece were not 


. confined to the maritime environment. They also had 


differences over the sharing of the airspace. The airspace 


> claimed by Greece as weli as the Flight Information Re- 
- gion (FIR) line also became sources of tension between 
the two countries after 1974. 


ae The “Airspace. i 

“The airspace is the EN of air above a state's territory 
and territorial waters. On 6 September 1931 Greece issued 
a presidential decree by which it extended its airspace 


from three miles from the shoreline to ten miles. Although 
the width of Greece's territorial waters at the time was 


only three miles, Turkey showed no reaction to this move, 


After 1974 Turkey came out against Greece's claim on the 
grounds that it violated the Chicago Conventions of 7 De- 
cember 1944, of which both countries were signatories. 
Turkey would only recognize the Greek claim of national 
airspace up to a distance of six miles from the Greek coast, 
which overlapped the Greek territorial waters. To keep 
the issue permanently on the agenda, Turkish military 
aircraft systematically and periodically flew into the four 
miles of airspace that Turkey did not recognize. Each time 
this happened, Greece delivered a note protesting the vio- 
lation of Greek airspace by Turkish aircraft (Box 5-13). 


The FIR Line 

The Flight Information Region (FIR) is desigiod to en- 
sure the security of civil aviation within the framework of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), 
which sets its boundaries. Within these limits, the state in 
charge provides flight information and search and rescue 
services and operates warning systems. 

At the meeting of the ICAO held in Istanbul on 23 
May 1952, a decision was made, with the participation of 
Turkey, granting the responsibilities for providing FIR 
services in the Aegean to Greece starting from that date. 
According to this decision, the air traffic over the Aegean 
would be controlled from Athens, while Turkey would 
be responsible only for the traffic in the airspace over its 
territorial waters. In the atmosphere of Turkish-Greek 
cordiality reigning in the 1950s, Turkey agreed to this ar- 


rungen. bearing in mind that most of the traffic i in 
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Box 5-13, The Turkish and Greek Theses on the Subject of Airspace 


The Greek thesis on the ten-mile airspace rested on two premises. 

1. To declare an airspace of ten miles was in conformity with 
international law. 

2. This was confirmed by the fact that from 1931 to the 19705 
Turkey never complained about this issue. © 

Turkey was opposed to both of these views. 

1. Turkey maintained that the differences of opinion regard- 


ing the legality of the ten-mile airspace Were ‘the result of différ- 
ent ways of interpreting articles'1 arid 2 of the International Civil L7. 
Aviation Convention of the Chicago Conventions of 1944: Alice. . 
1 states that signatories have full and exclusive ‘sovereignty. inthe 
airspace over their territories. Article 2 states ihat (for the purposes = . 
~ of this convention) territory signifies the land under a state's cor: - 


Turkey claimed that the above- actioned articles clearly de- 
fined the airspace and that this airspace corresponded directly to.- 


© the territory of a state, including its territorial waters. According to: 
- this argument, the airspace could not extend beyond the territorial -* 




















waters. Consequently, it was oe international law for Greec ; 


trol, sovereignty, protection; or mandate as well: as ihe ve contiguous i * 


territorial waters. `.. ' 
Greece claimed that the Chicago. Conventions contained pro-: 


visions only in connection with matters pertaining to the subjects: is ! 
regulated by the converitions: They Were riot designed. io detine :-- 


; the airspace legally but only to indicate that states exercise saver 

.eignty over their airspaces, as well às their territories and territoria 
..« Waters. ‘Consequently, Greece's practice did not: violate’ interna 
TA tional law. Furthermore, as the "tendency. to extend the 
“Waters to-twelve miles became generalized, this question woul 
E ‘become irrelevant: Gi CE 








the Aegean consisted of Greek aircraft and ships. It also 
meant avoiding substantial financial burdens by not hav- 
ing to purchase the technical equipment needed to carry 
out FIR responsibilities. 

The deterioration in relations between Turkey and 
Greece in 1974 caused the FIR question to surface as one 
more source of tension. After the first Cyprus operation, 
Turkey issued Notam (Notice to Airmen) No. 714 in or- 
der to protect itself from possible threats coming from the 
Aegean and enhance its security. This notice required all 
aircraft, including military aircraft, crossing a line drawn 
halfway across the Aegean from north to south to inform 
Turkey in advance. In other words, Turkey had shifted the 
FIR line from the line separating Turkish and Greek ter- 
ritorial waters to the middle of the Aegean Sea. 

In response, Greece issued Notam No. 1157 on 13 Sep- 
tember, declaring that the air corridor between Greece 
and Turkey was unsafe. This forced all air traffic to use 
circuitous routes in order to avoid the Aegean corridors. 

When the Demirel government finalized its defense 
arrangements with the U.S. on 22 February 1980, it uni- 
laterally canceled Notam No. 714. Greece responded by 
canceling Notam No. 1157, and this question was resolved. 
Turkey had a number of reasons to take this step. First, as 
aresult ofthe Turkish and Greek notices, international air 
traffic had to be rerouted, resulting in airfare hikes that gave 
rise to complaints from airlines. Second, because Greece's 
relations were overwhelmingly with the West, the closure 


“area, ‘Furthermore, it confirmed: his position | 
4 on: 5 May: 3975 that it only recognized i > ; 

















és fram the Greek shoreline: 


of its eastern air corridor did not affect it much, Turkey 
was the major loser, because it alsojwas westward-looking 
in its international relations. Finally, the probability of an 
attack from Greece had by then pr4ctically disappeared. 

At present, the major dispute between the two coun- 
tries relates to military aircraft. Greece claims that the FIR 
arrangements encompass all aircraft, civilian and mili- 
tary, whereas Turkey claims that only civilian aircraft are 
obliged to provide information under the FIR arrange- 
ment, while the movements of military aircraft should be 
regulated by bilateral agreements. 


C. Questions Relating to the 

Military Balance in the Aegean 
Following the 1974 Cyprus operation, Turkey and Greece 
took significant steps to change the military status quo in 
the Aegean. Greece considered Turkey a serious military 
threat after the Cyprus operation and accelerated the mili- 
tarization of the islands lying closest to Anatolia. In addi- 
tion, the Karamanlis government displayed its displeasure 
at the U.S. by leaving the military structure of NATO. In 
1975 Turkey established the 4th Army, also known as the 
Aegean Army, with headquarters in Izmir. To indicate that 
it was intended to confront a threat emanating from the 
Aegean and as a reaction to the continuing U.S. arms em- 
bargo, the new army was kept under national control and 
not assigned to NATO. 

These developments affected not only Turkish- Greek 








Box 5-14. The Turkish and Greek Theses with Respect to the Militarization of the Aegean Islands 


There are three categories of Aegean islands from the point of 
view of their demilitarized status. (1) The islands off the entrance 


of the Turkish Straits, Lemnos and Samothraki, which were demili-. : 

tarized under &rticle 4 ‘of the. Lausanne ‘Straits Convention. (2) The Du 
islands of Lésbos, Chios, Samos,' and Ikaria, ‘demilitarized under, vt 

: article 3 of the Treaty’ of Lausanne. 3) The Dodecanese islands, x 


relations but also the regional policies of NATO and the 
U.S. Fundamental problems arose in connection with 
the Aegean military balance, which have persisted to this 
day despite the improvement in the relations of Turkey, 
Greece, and the U.S. These problems involve the milita- 
rization of the eastern Aegean islands, the NATO Early 
Warning Line (the area of responsibility for air defense), 
and NATOS command and control areas. 


1. The Question of the 
Militarization of the Aegean Islands 

The issue of the militarization of the Aegean islands 
emerged in the 1960s when relations between Turkey and 
Greece became strained because of the Cyprus crisis. On 
29 June 1964 Turkey delivered a note to Greece, calling for 
it to comply with treaty provisions and stop the construc- 
tion offortifications in Rhodes and Kos. Greece delivered 
areplyin which it claimed that no fortifications were being 
built and that it was in compliance with international trea- 


a 


; clares that its Purpose 


"Turkey kept sendin 
"tion and made publ 
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treux Straits Convention does state 
the Lausanne. Straits. Convention But the 















ties. In April 1969 Turkey delivered a new note in which it 
asked for militarization activities in Lemnos to be ended. 
Greece claimed for the first time that the Montreux Straits 


Convention gave it the right to militarize Lemnos. After 
1974 Greece announced that it was indeed militarizing the 
Aegean islands and developed various arguments to prove 
that it had the right to do so (Box 5-14). 

Despite Turkey's objection, Greece continued to mil- 
itarize the islands. In the 1990s the ownership ofislets and 
rock formations in the Aegean emerged as a new dispute. 


2. The Question of the NATO Early Warning 
Line and Command and Control Areas 

In the wake of the 1964. Cyprus crisis and at the request 
of Greece, the commander of Allied Forces in Europe re- 
leased a message on 22 February, stating that the NATO 
Early Warning Line in the Aegean corresponded to the 
İstanbul-Athens FIR line. This implied that the defense 
of the Aegean was under Greek responsibility. When 
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Greece left NATO's military structure in 1974, provisional 
arrangements had to be made. After the implementation 
of the Rogers Plan (see "Relations with the USA. and 
NATO” in Section 6) and the return of Greece to NATO's 
military structure in 1980, the subject was to emerge once 
again. Turkey announced that it would not accept the pre- 
1974 arrangement and demanded that areas of responsi- 
bility for air defense be redrawn to meet Turkish defense 
requirements. Specifically, Turkey wanted a notice time 
of ten minutes for eastbound flights in the international 
airspace over the Aegean. 

The issue of the command and control areas within 

, NATOis dosely related to this Early Warning Line: which 
country will assume responsibility for command and con- 
trol in the air defense area? 

The question of command and control of naval forces 
in the Aegean first came up in NATOS Military Commit- 
tee on 17 January 1957, when this task was entrusted to 
Greece with the concurrence of Turkey. Because this deci- 
sion did not obtain the approval of the Defense Planning 
Committee, the higher political organ, it never became 
a NATO decision; nevertheless, Greece exercised this 
right until 1974. When Greece left NATO's military struc- 
ture in that year, Turkey announced that it did not want 
to recognize the existing arrangement. After Turkey ap- 
proved the Rogers Plan (and, with it, the return of Greece 
to the military structure), this dispute was supposed to 
be taken up in accordance with the Rogers Plan. Despite 
Turkey's friendly gesture in allowing Greece to return 
to NATOS military structure, the Panhellenic Socialist 
Movement (PASOK) government that came to power in 
1981 in Greece refused to discuss the command and con- 
trol question. 

The differences over military questions between the 
two allied Aegean countries would continue to plague 
NATO until the end of the 1990s. 


IV. DEVELOPMENTS IN CYPRUS (1975-1980) 

Turkey's international isolation increased after the second 
Cyprus operation. The U.S. arms embargo on Turkey and 
relations with the EEC were linked to Cyprus. There was 
mounting pressure for intercommunal talks to begin and 
for a return to the previous state of affairs with a with- 
drawal of Turkish troops from the island. 'Ihe Cypriot 
Turks and Turkey, however, had no intention to give up 
recently gained rights. They were pressing for a new ar- 
rangement, based on the decisions of the First Geneva 
Conference, that would reflect the new situation on the 
island. At first Turkey pursued this policy with some dif- 


fidence. But after 5 February 1975, when the U.S. imposed 
its arms embargo, concrete steps began to be taken in 
Cyprus. 


A. Proclamation of the Turkish 

Federated State of Cyprus (TFSC) 

‘The Turkish Federated State of Cyprus (TFSC) was pro- 
claimed on 13 February 1975. In a statement made on that 
day, Denktaş explained why it had become necessary 
to take this step and added that the ultimate goal was to 
unite once again with the Greek-Cypriot community, but 
within a bizonal federation. Resolution 367 of the UN Se- 
curity Council, dated 12 March 1975, deplored this action 
and called on the sides to engage in talks under the aegis 
ofthe UN secretary-general. 

_ Theproclamation ofthe TESC was actually a delayed 
decision. Turkey had been able to establish its military 
rule over Northern Cyprus but had not been able to le- 
gitimize the new status quo. Makarios had returned to the 
island. Now that the constitutional order was restored, 
Turkey was expected to withdraw its troops. 'Ihe deci- 
sions made at the first Geneva Conference were gradually 
being forgotten. 

Before the proclamation ofthe T'ESC, there was a de- 
bate going on in the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
When it was decided to provide Northern Cyprus with a 
legal foundation, one of the proposals was to declare an 
independent state in the north. The Irmak government 
and some diplomats were unsure of the international re- 
action to such a move, however, so this option was dis- 
carded. The view that prevailed was that proclaiming a 
federated state would be more suitable. 

The TFSC had been established, but it faced many 
difficulties. The original population of 234,000 in the 
north had fallen to 70,000, including 20,000 Greek Cyp- 
riots who had not fled their villages. The operation had 
caused considerable destruction, bringing the economy 
to a standstill. Farming and animal husbandry had come 
to an end, and all vital requirements were being secured 
from Turkey. A strong political authority that could revive 
the economy was missing. There were five separate ad- 
ministrations: the Turkish army; the Bayraktarlık, which 
has organized the irregular Turkish-Cypriot fighters; the 
Turkish Embassy; the Cyprus Coordination Council es- 
tablished in September 1974 under the chairmanship of 
Ziya Müezzinoglu; and finally the TFSC. 

Ihe first action was to issue an ordinance on 2 May 
1975 that would make up for the shortage of workers in 
Northern Cyprus with laborers brought over from Tur- 
key. Although the intention was to bring over 100,000 








t 


workers, only 40,000 were admitted in the first stage. This 
decision would change the population composition of 
Cyprus and met with a negative reaction from the Greek 
Cypriots. It continues to attract criticism to this day, in- 
cluding from Turkish Cypriots. 


B. The Intercommunal Talks 

The two sides heeded the UN Security Council's resolu- 
tion 367 and engaged in intercommunal talks i in Vienna 
under the aegis of the secretary-general of the UN. The 
only tangible result of these talks, which lasted from 28 
April 1975 to 21 February 1976,'was the Population Ex- 
change Agreement. According to the agreement, the 


Greek-Cypriot population in the north would move to | 


the south, with the Turkish Cypriots moving from south 
to north. The transfer operation would be supervised by 
UNFICYP. The transfer of populations would be on avol- 


untary basis, and priority would be given to the reunifi- - 


cation of families. In addition, the two sides took up the 
issue of the opening of Nicosia's international airport and 
the case of Varosha (a large Greek-Cypriot neighborhood 
of Famagusta, which had been abandoned by its inbabit- 
ants fleeing the Turkish army), but nothing emerged from 
the talks because no progress was made on the question 
of maps and border adjustments. An agreement on maps 
would have entailed giving up territory, and Demirel 
could not afford the loss of political prestige that would 
result from being the politician who gave up what Ecevit 
had won. 

On the Greek-Cypriot side, negotiations were being 
conducted by Clerides; but he was beginning to feel the 
pressure of Makarios, who was now back on the island. 
The U.S, had persuaded itself that Clerides was being con- 
ciliatory and supported him against Makarios, while Ma- 
karios saw Clerides as his chief rival and did everything to 
prevent an agreement. Makarioss tactic was to gain inter- 
national support for the Greek Cypriots by presenting the 
Turkish side as intransigent. He was successful in depict- 
ing the Turks as the obstacle to a settlement. 

By 1976 Turkey and the Turkish Cypriots found 
themselves quite isolated in the international arena. In 
his election campaign in 1976, President Carter had an- 
nounced that the aris embargo against Turkey would not 
be lifted until the Cyprus question was settled to the sat- 
isfaction of the Greek Cypriots. Although the EEC made 
proposals for a solution that included a federal constitu- 
tional structure with two fairly autonomous zones, it also 
supported the right of refugees to return to their homes 
and freedom of circulation and settlement, plus the im- 
mediate withdrawal of foreign troops. In practice, such 
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proposals would nullify any benefits the federal struc- 
ture might provide for the Turkish Cypriots. When the 
Cyprus report by the Human Rights Commission of the 
Council of Europe condemning Turkey was submitted to 
the Ministerial Council, the council promptly adopted it 
0120 August 1976. 

The unfriendly attitude of the West was also evi- 
denced by the Islamic countries, Although the Organiza- 
tion of the Islamic. Conference made a decision to sup- 
portthe TESC atits Istanbul meeting held on 10 to 18 May 


.1976, the same Islamic countries endorsed a resolütion 
strongly condemning Turkey that had been adopted by `. 
the Conference of Nonaligned States in Colombe O. 


August 1976. © 


In these circumstances, the Demirel government de- E 
cided to take a a new initiative. On 9 January 1977 Denktaş Er 
"wrote Makarios a letter i in which he proposed the resump- 


tion of talks, Contrary to expectations, Makarios agreed 
to the proposal i in order to gain political advantage against 
his rival Clerides. : - 


The Agreement on Four Principles 

between Denktas and Makarios 

On ız February 1977 Denktaş and Makarios signed the 
Agreement on Four Principles. 

1. A federal republic would be set up that was inde- 
pendent, nonaligned, and bizonal. 

2. The amount of territory to be allocated to each 
community would be determined according to the criteria 
of economic viability, productivity, and land ownership. 

3. The three freedoms (freedom of circulation, free- 
dom of settlement, and freedom of property) and other 
questions of principle as well as other specific subjects 
would be open to discussion. But the basis of a bicom- 
munal federal system and possible practical difficulties for 
the Turkish-Cypriot community would be borne in mind. 

4. The responsibilities and functions of the central 
federal government would be established in a manner that 
would preserve the unity of the country, bearing in mind 
the bicommunal character of the state. 

Denktaş agreed to this round of talks at Ankara's be- 
hest, but he felt that Makarios was the winner. The no- 
tion that the Cyprus question could not be solved with 
Makarios had been dispelled, and Makarios was now free 
from the fear that Turkey would declare an independent 
state as long as he kept the talks going. Makarios could 
álso chip away at the Turkish demands for land and extra 
security within a federal structure, Finally, Makarios was 
free to stop the talks at any moment and accuse the Turk- 
ish side of intr an rene. 
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‘The signing of the Agreement on Four Principles 
gave a new impetus to the Vienna talks. In the session last- 
ing from 31 March to 7 April 1977, both sides submitted 
their proposals. For the first time, the Greek side prepared 
a map, which gave 20% of the land to the Turkish side. 

As the two sides examined each other’s proposals, 
Makarios died suddenly. When Spyros Kyprianou was 
elected president on 26 January 1978, there was another 
break in the negotiation process. Kyprianou did not have 
the charisma of Makarios and did not want to weaken 
his standing with the Greek-Cypriot public by accepting 
a federation, because he knew well that only a Makarios 

„could induce the Greek Cypriots to come to terms with a 
federal solution. 

Despite all this, 1978 saw important developments. 
The Carter administration was sensitive to the Soviet 
threat and favored lifting the arms embargo but wanted to 
see some prior steps from Turkey. When Ecevit became 
prime minister in 1978, he sought to accommodate the 
U.S. position. A group of experts, with the advice of Pro- 
fessor Mümtaz Soysal, prepared a draft constitution for 
Cyprus, consisting of 100 articles. It included a bicommu- 
nal, bizonal, federal state structure, territorial adjustments 
in six places, and reopening Varosha to settlement. These 
Turkish proposals, however, were rejected by the Greek- 
Cypriot delegation, Between 1974 and 1977 it had been the 
Turkish side that was trying to avoid negotiations and a 
settlement, but now this role had passed to the Greek side. 
As the economic condition of the Greek side improved 
and the economic and other difficulties of the Turkish 
side multiplied, the Greek side was quite prepared to live 
with a deadlocked situation. 


The Ten-Point Agreement 

between Denktas and Kyprianou 

The negotiations, which had been interrupted for a year, 
were resumed on 18-19 May 1979, when Denktaş and 
Kyprianou signed the Ten-Point Agreement. This was a 
reaffirmation of the 1977 agreement between Denktaş 
and Makarios. The negotiations would be conducted on 
the basis of both the principles agreed to by Denktaş and 
Makarios on 12 February 1977 and the UN resolutions on 
Cyprus. All territorial and constitutional issues would 
be taken up. Agreement would be reached on reopening 
Varosha to settlement under the supervision of the UN, 
and this agreement would be implemented without delay. 
Questions regarding the final objective of a demilitarized 
Republic of Cyprus would be discussed. The discussion 
would also include measures to ensure the independence, 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, and nonalignment of the 


Republic. These measures would also ensure that Cyprus 
would not unite, partially or fully, with any other state or 
be partitioned or annexed. 

The Ten-Point Agreement also failed to secure any 
tangible progress. Cyprus remained on the agenda of the 
UN as an unresolved question until 1983. The develop- 
ments in Turkey and Greece after 1980 and the proclama- 
tion of the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus in 1983 
would alter the nature of the question fundamentally. 
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Relations with the USSR 


|. DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 

POLICY OF THE USSR 
The USSR entered the 1960s with the Twenty-second 
Congress of the CPSU, which met from 17 to 31 October 
1961. At the congress, it was announced that the transition 
to the communism stage had begun in the USSR. A deter- 
mination was made that capitalism was in deep crisis. The 
U.S. would be overtaken in 1970, and communism would 
be established in the USSR in 1980. 

According to theory, the difference between socialism 
and communism was that in the latter stage a prosperous 
society would be attained in which it would be possible 
to apply the principle “from each according to his means, 
and to each according to his needs.” In reality, however, 
the USSR was far from reaching that stage. The “great leap 
forward” campaign in China had a great influence on the 
decision to enter the stage of transition to communism in 
the USSR. The USSR itself was making the greatest leap 
by announcing that it was entering the construction of 
communism stage, It was conveying the message to the 
other socialist states that had yet to reach this stage that 
they, naturally, had to follow its example. 

When the plans failed to be fulfilled, especially in the 
agricultural sector, Khrushchev was dismissed on 14 Oc- 
tober 1964. This was the only time in the history of the 
USSR that something like this had happened. By the time 
Gorbachev similarly left his post in 1991, the USSR ex- 
periment had already come to an end. After Khrushchey, 
Brezhnev took over as first secretary of the CPSU in Octo- 
ber 1964. At the Twenty-third Congress of the CPSU, held 
from 29 March to 9 April 1966, Brezhnev assumed the title 
of general secretary of the party, which had been in disuse 
since Stalin's time, and became the “leader” of the USSR 
until his death in 1982. 

Under Brezhnev’s leadership, the USSR continued to 
be plagued by the problem of agricultural inadequacy and 
waste. Its industrial growth also began to falter. In the final 
stage of this period, there was a phase of stagnation before 
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the onset of the crisis. Corruption and alcoholism were 
on the rise. Technological progress had come to an end. 
The USSR was unsuccessful because it could not keep 
pace with the scientific and technological revolution car- 
ried out by the U.S. in the 1960s. It was unable to adopt 
new production techniques like automation; nor was it 
able to adjust its social structure to new requirements. 
Economic growth fell from the level of 11.3% attained in 
1951-55 to a miserable 3% in 1976-80. Central planning of 
the economy was no longer functioning properly. Quan- 
tity came before quality. The bureaucracy was an obstacle 
that prevented the system from functioning. Internal de- 
veldpment came to depend on imported Western tech- 
nolpgy. The privileged and highly conservative leadership 
(cohsisting of bureaucrats and technocrats) was unable 
to rnake room for economic renewal. During Brezhnev's 
rule, the system gradually turned into a gerontocracy, 
with high-level bureaucrats holding onto their jobs up to 
their deaths. l 

In the sphere of relations among socialist states, the 
salient event was the split between the USSR and China, 
which had repercussions throughout the socialist bloc. 

The split within the bloc led to its radical transforma- 
tion. In 1953 the only maverick state not under Soviet in- 
fluence was Yugoslavia. By the mid-1970s only six of the 
sixteen socialist regimes in the world remained on the 
Soviet side. The truth of the matter was that the USSR 
had lost its leadership position within the bloc. The Soviet 
Union was forced to intervene by force even in the coun- 
tries that acknowledged its leadership, as in the case of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 (Box 5-15). The 1971 initiative to 
restore the cohesion of the bloc within the framework of 
the COMECON remained on paper because ofthe undue 
weight given to the USSR within this organization. 

When it came to relations with nonaligned countries, 
the USSR was helping them economically and extending 
loans without demanding ideological allegiance in return. 
The USSR was motivated by the need to compete with 


Box 5-15. The Brezhnev Doctrine 
Leonid Brezhnev' s rule coincided with the me ei of dene in. : 


jan countries to” slip out of the ioc 
ez ev enunciated the docti 





the West and the desire to free developing countries from 
overdependence on the West, to increase its influence and 
gain new markets. 

The USSR pursued the policy of peaceful coexistence 
with the West despite the Berlin crisis of 1961 and the 
Cuban missile crisis of1962. These relations can bebroken 
down into three interrelated parts: disarmament negotia- 
tions, good political relations both multilaterally within 
the CSCE and bilaterally, and expanding trade relations. 

Despite all of this, the bipolar structure remained in- 
tact in the international system. In negotiating the SALT 
treaties, the USSR was motivated by the urgent need to 
relieve itself of the heavy burden of the arms race and 
had to override the opposition of the military-industrial 
complex. 

In the U.S., defense bla were controlled by the 
private sector, which received contracts ftom the state. 
That is why the militâry-industrial complex was extremely 
powerful. Even as the disarmament talks went ahead, the 
two superstates kept up their research to develop more 
advanced arms. The USSR wanted to keep the situation 
from getting out of control, so Brezhnev, the author of 
détente, hardened his position. He intervened in Afghani- 
stan in 1979 and imposed the Wojciech Jaruzelski regime 
in Poland in 1980. 
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To sum up, by the end of the 1970s there was a grow- 
ing gap between the brave economic plans of the USSR 
and grim reality and a similar gap between the rhetoric 
and actions in political life. The role that the USSR played 
in the international system bore no relationship to its ac- 
tual strength. i i : 


I. FROM “NORMALIZATION” 
TO COOPERATION .. - 
A. Factors Influencing Relations 


During the twenty years examined in this chapter; zil 3 T 
tions between Turkey and the USSR were influenced by . —. 
developments in the world as well as the region, as sum- EC 


marized in the following paragraphs. 


The first development was the Cuban missile crisis. - 


The American decision following the crisis to dismantle 


the Jupiter missiles deployed in Turkey without consult- © © 


ing Ankara led Turkey to reviewits relations with the U.S., 
while removing an impediment to developing relations 
with the USSR. 

A second factor was the dans taking place within 
NATO. These changes in NATOS military strategy during 
the 1960s were placing strains on relations among the al- 
lies. Compared to the massiv retaliation strategy, the new 
strategy of flexible response gilowed the allies more room 
for maneuver (see Box 4-10 ir Section 4). 

The third factor was thd question of chromium. In 
1963 the USSR lowered its price for the mineral, which led 
the U.S. to shift its purchases from Turkey to the USSR. 
As a leading exporter of chromium, Turkey was badly af- 
fected by this decision. This led Ankara to review its poli- 
cies based on bloc solidarity. 


The fourth factor was Cyprus. The Cyprus events of | 


1964 and 1974 and the Soviet response to these develop- 
ments influenced bilateral relations to an important de- 
gree. The U.S, military embargo and Turkey's response of 
closing U.S. bases also contributed to the development of 
bilateral relations with Moscow. 

The fifth development was détente. In the 1970s the 
intensity of the Cold War abated, with events such as the 
disarmament negotiations and the Helsinki process, This 
allowed for improved relations. The USSR's relations with 
the capitalist states began improving with détente, and the 
volume of trade expanded. Turkey shared in these devel- 
opments. Soviet leaders repeatedly declared that the post- 
war demands for territory and bases in the Turkish Straits 
were misguided and blamed Stalin and Beria for this. This 
too helped improve bilateral relations. As Turkey's rela- 


tions with Moscow improved through détente, this did . 
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not happen at the expense of the Western alliance but in 
step with it. 

Socioeconomic developments in Turkish society 
also played a role. There is a general impression in Tur- 
key that no improvements in Turkish-Soviet relations oc- 
curred in the 1970s. Turkey's economic difficulties in the 
1970s made it imperative to seek loans and aid from the 
USSR, however, and economic cooperation was the driv- 
ing force behind the development of relations. Further- 
more, it became evident that Moscow was not behind 
the leftist groups and those who resorted to arms in an 
atmosphere of anarchy in Turkey during the 19705. As the 

,Suspicion that Moscow was responsible for Turkey's do- 
mestic troubles abated, this too had a positive effect on 
bilateral relations. 

Finally, the USSR$ intervention in Afghanistan in 
December 1979 had a negative effect on Turkish relations 
with the USSR, while helping to develop relations with 
the US. 


B. Normalization (1960-1964) 

Soon after the coup of27 May, ambassador Nikita Ryzhov 
called on Gen. Cemal Giirsel, the new head of state, on 31 
May 1960 to inform him that the USSR was recognizing 
the new government. He also expressed the hope that the 
new administration would have the strength to improve 
relations with the USSR. After this, the USSR went on 
the offensive to develop relations. Ryzhov made a major 
contribution toward this effort. He ask the Turkish gov- 
ernment not to postpone the planned visit to Moscow by 
the prime minister, Cemal Gürsel made a statement on 
28 May, however, announcing that he would be unable 
to carry out the planned visit to “our big neighbor who 
has made significant material progress” (PRO, FO 371/ 
153041), but added that he would be glad to carry out the 
visit at a future date. 

The USSR also took initiatives at a high level to im- 
prove relations with the new administration. On 28 June 
1960 Khrushchev wrote Cemal Gürsel a letter in which he 
established a link between Turkey’s situation and its al- 
liances and expressed the wish to see Turkey pursuing a 
more independent line in its foreign policy. Nevertheless, 
he went onto say that “we have no desire to see Turkey's 
relations with America and the other Western states dete- 
riorate. We would not harbor such feelings. We ourselves 
are seeking to establish good relations with all Western 
states, including the United States” (Tellal, p. 264). He was 
emphasizing that Turkey’s alliance commitments need 
not prevent the development of relations with the USSR. 

Gürsel replied on 8 July, stressing Turkey's attach- 


ment to its alliances. He added that reductions in military 
spending could only come about through arms limitation 
agreements. Good relations depended on a display of 
goodwill by the USSR. 

This suggested that no change had occurred in Tur- 
key’s foreign policy. But developments over the medium 
term were to lead to a normalization of relations between 
the two countries. One of these developments was the 
appointment of a new ambassador to Moscow. After the 
coup on 27 May, it was announced that the new minister 
of foreign affairs would be Fahri Korutiirk; but this deci- 
sion was subsequently changed when Selim Sarper ac- 
cepted the post. The administration of the National Unity 
Committee appointed Korutürk to the Moscow Embassy, 
thus demonstrating the importance it attributed to rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Selim Sarper was the ambas- 
sador in Moscow who conducted the ill-fated negotiation 
with Molotov on 19 March and 7 June 1945 (see Box 3-6 in 
Section 3). Korutürk took over his new post on 6 August 
1960, when he presented his credentials to Brezhnev. 

As minister of foreign affairs, Sarper met with Khrush- 
chev in New York in October 1960. This was the first high- 
level meeting since the Saracoglu-Stalin meeting in 1939. 
The meeting in New York was at Khrushchev’s request. 
He made a series of proposals ranging from economic aid 
to an invitation for Gürsel to visit Moscow. These propos- 
als were all turned down by Sarper. The most notewor- 
thy Soviet initiative was the offer to withdraw its military 
units “several hundred kilometers” (PRO, FO 371/153039, 
371/153041) from the Turkish border. Turkey would be 
expected to withdraw its units only to a very limited ex- 
tent, and the USSR was prepared to accept joint verifica- 
tion (PRO, FO 371/153039, 371/153041). Joint verification 
was of significance because the USSR had been rejecting 
this condition in the arms-limitation talks then in prog- 
ress. This too was rejected by Sarper, however. Even if 
this meeting produced no tangible results, its significance 
cannot be discounted. Turkey was no longer shying away 
from high-level bilateral talks with the USSR. 

Another development that contributed to improved 
bilateral relations was the signing of various technical 
agreements. On 27 April 1961 the two countries signed the 
agreement that allowed the establishment of direct rail- 
way links between the USSR and Turkey. The Agreement 
on the Establishment of the Cable Telephone Service was 
signed in 9 June 1962. This agreement extended Turkey's 
telephone link with Bulgaria and Romania all the way to 
Moscow. A protocol to build a joint irrigation dam on the 
Arpaçay River, which formed the border between the two 
countries, was signed on 25 April 1963. 





‘There were also impediments in.the course of nor- 
malization of relations. One of these was the “CENTO 
Documents Crisis" that occurred in August 1961, when 
the USSR published the secret CENTO documents that 
it had obtained by covert means in the past. These docu- 
ments dated from 1958 and contained CENTO’s war plans 
and the measures to be taken in the event of a nuclear ex- 
change. 'Ihe documents that the USSR published on 18 
August had probably been obtained from Iraq after the 
coup in that country. There were various explanations 
as to why the USSR had chosen to publicize these docu- 
ments after a lapse of three years. One explanation was 
that Khrushchev wanted to remind the Soviet public of 
the serious nuclear threat. Others claimed that it was de- 

signed to distract public opinion, which had focused on 
© the Berlin crisis at that time. Just when it looked as if the 
matter had been forgotten, the Soviet consul-general in 
İstanbul, Volov, briefed the Turkish press on the subject 
of the documents, without obtaining permission from 
the authorities, The Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
informed the ambassador that the consul-general had 
exceeded his competence. and his responsibility in pub- 
licizing documents on Turkish soil implicating Turkey 
and therefore violated international law and diplomatic 
etiquette. The crisis was eventually overcome without do- 
ing serious damage to bilateral relations, because the two 
sides acted in a positive manner and also because the inci- 
dent involved the two blocs and only concerned bilateral 
relations indirectly. 

The removal of the Jupiter missiles following the 
Cuban crisis removed an impediment to the develop- 
ment of relations. In 1963 a parliamentary delegation led 
by Suat Hayri Ürgüplü, Speaker of the TGNA, went to 
the USSR from 29 May to 14 June 1963. This trip was sig- 
nificant, when it is borne in mind that all initiatives ema- 
nating from Moscow had been systematically rejected 
by Turkey since the 1950s. Otherwise the visit produced 
nothing concrete, As a matter of fact, Turkey was wary of 
receiving Soviet aid that might be accompanied by Soviet 
experts, 

The minister of foreign affairs, Feridun Cemal Erkin, 
paid an official visit from 30 October to 6 November 1964. 
‘This was the first visit by a Turkish foreign minister to the 
USSR after a lapse of twenty-five years and was regarded 
as a turning point in the relations between the two states. 

Actually, the visit had been planned for 23 March 
1964, but the Cyprus crisis brought about a postpone- 
ment. After the intensification of the crisis in August, it 
was decided not to postpone the visit any further. Greece, 
the champion of enosis, enjoyed the support of both Brit- 
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ain and the U.S. Cyprus had just signed a trade agreement 
with the USSR. Turkey was confronted with a danger- 
ous situation in which its allies had left it isolated, while 
Makarios was gaining the support of the USSR. Further- 
more, Turkey was the only NATO member that had not 
yet improved its relations with the USSR. Two weeks be- 
fore the visit, Khrushchev was replaced by Brezhnev, but 


both sides displayed their determination by not putting 


off the visit once again. 


During the visit, Erkin had talks with Anastas Miko- 


yan (president of the Presidium), prime minister A. N. 
Kosygin, minister of foreign affairs A. A. Gromyko, and 
minister of foreign | trade N. S. Patolichev. He was assured 
by Kosygin | that the USSR was not supplying arms to Ma- 


karios. The Turkish- Soviet Cultural and Scientific Coop- 
eration Agreement was signed on s November. The visit ` 


came to an end the next day with a joint communiqué. The 
agreement that was signed got stalled for a long time in 


the TGNA because of opposition from the Nation Party 


(Millet Partisi). 

When he returned to Turkey Minister Erkin ad- 
dressed the TGNA. First, he first gave a summary of the 
"Turkish-Soviet relations since World War II and then out- 
lined his talks in Moscow. The postwar problems between 
the two countries had their origins in the anti-NATO 
policy of the USSR as well as the policy it followed in the 
Middle East, where Turkey took initiatives to secure the 
defense of the region. 

Second, Erkin touched upon the Cuban crisis, dur- 
ing which the USSR had tried to make a deal over the 
medium-range missiles in Turkey but had given up when 
the Turkish and U.S. governments resisted. Later on, when 
removal of the missiles became a matter to be considered, 
Turkey adopted a constructive approach that made a solu- 
tion possible. 

Third, Erkin reminded the TGNA of the oe sent 
by Khrushchev to President Gürsel on 28 June 1960, in 
which he declared for the first time that Turkish member- 
ship in NATO was not an obstacle for improved bilateral 
relations. 

Fourth, as for the results ofhis visit to Moscow, Erkin 
pointed out that the agreement signed on cultural coop- 
eration was less comprehensive than similar agreements 
concluded between other NATO countries and the USSR. 

Finally, after mentioning the decision in principle 
made to increase bilateral trade during his talks with the 
minister of trade, Erkin came to the subject of Cyprus. 
He recalled that there were divergent views on this matter 
before the visit and added that differences had now been 
overcome. “A noteworthy similarity of views” (Tellal, 
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p.224) was achieved, as reflected in this passage from the 
joint communique: 


[A]s stated in the Charter ofthe United Nations, 
respect for commitments arising from agree- 
ments and the other sources of international 
law, recognition of the equality of the rights of 
nations large and small, and respect for basic 
human rights are essential for developing inter- 
national cooperation and strengthening and pre- 
serving peace. 

‘The Turkish side has provided the Soviet 
government with detailed information regarding 
the Turkish position with respect to the question 
of Cyprus. The two sides have declared that they 
favor a peaceful solution of the Cyprus question 
based on respect for the independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Cyprus and for the legitimate 
rights of the two national communities and rec- 
ognition of the existence of two national com- 
munities on the island. (Tellal, pp. 287-88) 


For the first time since World War II, Turkey and the 
USSR were able to share the same view on a regional issue 
like the question of Cyprus as it presented itself in 1964. 
Atleast the two countries' positions were not opposed. 

This visit proved very fruitful in a number of ways. 
Turkey had secured the backing of the USSR on the ques- 
tion of Cyprus. A cultural agreement had been signed by 
the two states. It also paved the way for other high-level 
visits that were to follow. The visit was an important turn- 
ing point and indicated that relations were becoming nor- 
mal and that cooperation could begin. 


C. Cooperation (1965-1980) 

From 1965 until the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979, 
Turkish-Soviet relations included high-level visits in both 
directions, the conclusion of two important agreements, 
economic aid to Turkey from the USSR, and the opening 
ofan era of broad-ranging cooperation. 


1. High-Level Visits 

Following the visit to the USSR ofthe parliamentary del- 
egation led by Ürgüplü, a delegation of ten Soviet parlia- 
mentarians visited Turkey from 4 to 13 January 1965. The 
head of the delegation was N. V. Podgorny, a member 
of the Supreme Presidium of the Soviet Union, who ad- 
dressed the TGNA on s January. During the course of the 
visit, Turkey announced that it was reversing its original 
decision and would not participate in NATO's multilateral 


nuclear force (MLF). The U.S. nuclear-powered vessel Sa- 
vannah was denied permission to visit Istanbul. In return, 
the USSR was asked to support a Cyprus solution based 
on federation, Following the visit, Soviet foreign minister 
Gromyko made a statement to the newspaper Izvestiya in 
which he announced that the USSR supported Turkey's 
thesis of federations. The USSR had revised its Cyprus 
policy. 

The second visit, from 17 to 22 May 1965, was by Gro- 
myko. This was the first visit by a Soviet foreign minister 
after Litvinov's visit in 1931. In April, prior to the visit, Am- 
bassador Ryzhov proposed the renewal of the 1925 Treaty 
of Friendship. The offer was repeated during the visit, but 
Turkey did not look favorably on the proposal. The minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, Hasan Esat Işık, informed the OECD 
aid consortium that Turkey could turn to other countries 
that were not members of the consortium for loans, in- 
cluding the USSR. ‘The visit ended on 22 May with the 
release of a joint communiqué. 

From 9 to 16 August 1965 Prime Minister Ürgüplü 
visited the USSR. Thus the visit that Menderes had been 
scheduled to make took place after a delay of five years. 
During this visit, the two sides discussed Soviet economic 
aid and the question of Cyprus and signed a cultural co- 
operation agreement. The decision to expand trade rela- 
tions was reflected in the joint communiqué released on 
16 August. “Furthermore, the parties have reached an un- 
derstanding to maintain trade exchange between the two 
countries at a high level. The Turkish side shall procure 
from the Soviet Union machinery and equipment for the 
purpose of establishing industrial enterprises, while the 
Soviet side shall increase its purchase of commodities 
from Turkey” (Dışişleri Belleteni v [August 1965 |: 69). 

On 30 September a Soviet delegation with twenty- 
two members came to Turkey to hold talks on the USSR's 
economic aid. On 7 December the preliminary agreement 
regarding Soviet aid was signed. When Demirel became 
prime minister after the elections of October 1965, he pro- 
ceeded more cautiously in his relations with the USSR. 
‘The ratification ofthe cultural cooperation agreement was 
delayed. Demirel opposed the purchase of oil from the 
Soviet Union. Nevertheless, there was a significant devel- 
opment in relations during the Demirel-Çağlayangil era. ` 

Kosygin’s visit on 20 to 27 December 1966 was the 
first visit by a Soviet prime minister to Turkey. At the 
talks, Turkey raised the issue of Czechoslovak weapons 
being provided to the Makarios administration. Kosygin 
disclaimed any responsibility for Czechoslovakia's ac- 
tions. He also disclaimed responsibility for the broadcast 
of Bizim Radyo (Our Radio), which was beaming Com- 








. munist propaganda to Turkey, because the radio stations 
were located in East Germany. The reference to the Viet- 
nam War in the joint communiqué was considered to be 
“a Soviet diplomatic success. Demirel rejected the Soviet 
offer to sell oil. Kosygin's visit demonstrated that the 
-< warming of bilateral relations was not dependent on the 
question of Cyprus but was rather based on long-term 
economic benefits for both countries, . ^ ` 
The Economic and Technical Cooperation Agree- 
ment of 25 March 1967 was an important milestone in the 
development of bilateral relations. ‘This was followed by 
Prime Minister Demirel’s visit to Moscow from 19 to 29 
September 1967. With the visit by Caglayangil, the min- 
ister of foreign affairs,. from 8 to 12 July 1968, high-level 
visits became a routine affair. Even though the visit to 
Moscow of the delegation headed by Senate president 
İ.Ş. Atasagun was postponed after the Soviet interven- 
tion in Czechoslovakia in August 1968 and Turkey's an- 
.. nouncement of its participation in the Multilateral Force 
:: to be established in the Mediterranean and agreement to 
. sign the Defense Cooperation Agreement with the U.S. 
on 3 July 1969, President Sunay proceeded with his visit 
to the USSR from 12 to 21 November 1969. This was the 
first time a Turkish head of state visited the USSR. He 
was akcompanied by a delegation of thirty-four officials, 
including Minister Caglayangil. With the release of the 
joint ommuniqué on 21 November 1969, it became clear 
that relations were developing on the basis of economic 
cooperation, 

As relations with the USSR improved in the 1960s, 
relations with the U.S. took a turn for the worse. On the 
question of improved relations with the USSR, there was 
no difference between the policies of the Justice Party 
and the CHP. Several factors were responsible for the 
improved relations. One was détente, and the other was 
the diminished Soviet security concerns over the Straits 
after the development of intercontinental ballistic mis- 

. siles. Another factor was the USSRS aloofness during the 
suppression of national leftist movements in countries 
© like Iraq, Syria, Iran, and Turkey. The USSR did nothing 
' while these groups were being suppressed because it was 
; aware that any move on its part would spoil relations with 
© these countries and possibly provoke a U.S. intervention. 
‘The most striking instance was the Soviet reaction to the 
12 March 1971 memorandum in Turkey. After the memo- 
randum, Nihat Erim formed two governments, one in 
March and the other in December. The minister offoreign 
affairs in his first government was Osman Olcay, deputy 
secretary-general of NATO. This was interpreted as a sign 
of the pons attached to relations with the U.S. The 
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foreign minister in the second government was Haluk 
Bayülken, who pursued the same policies as his predeces- 
sor, As in 1960, Moscow followed a “wait and see” course. 
Although the Soviet press was critical of the persecution 
of leftists, this did not affect relations adversely. At a time 
when leftist movements were being hounded, Podgorny 
came to Turkey and signed a document with his Turkish 


hosts. This was an indication that in bilateral relations the ase 
USSR was really sticking to the poer ofnot interferingi in. 


domestic affairs. 


2. The Déclardtions on the Principles 
of Good Neighborliness of 1972 


On 11-17 April 1972 Podgorny, the president of the Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium, visited Turkey. In the course °°. 


of this visit, the Declaration on the Principles of Good 
Neighborliness was signed. Consisting of eight para- 
graphs, this document was one of the indications of the 


good relations between the two countries. One of the : © 


members of the Soviet delegation was Gen. V. G. Kulikov, 
first deputy minister of defense and chief of the General 
Staff. His presence caused some irritation in Turkey. The 
Soviet proposals for cooperation in the military field and 
the renewal of the 1925 treaty were considered premature 
by the Turkish side. The question of Bizim Radyo was 
raised once again, but the Soviets again denied responsi- 
bility. 

The content of the declaration was drawn from the 
twelve-paragraph declaration of basic principles signed 
by the U.S. and the USSR during Nixon's visit to Mos- 
cow in June, as well as the articles contained in the CSCE. 
“They declare that the following principles will guide the 
bilateral and international relations of their countries... 
(4) Noninterference in the internal affair of states; (4) Re- 
spect for the inalienable right of all countries to choose 
and develop their own political, economic, social, and cul- 
tural systems; (6) Nonrecourse to force or to the threat of 
force and abstention from using one's territory for aggres- 
sion or subversive activities directed at another state.” Ar- 
ticles 4, 5, and 6 signified that the bases located on Turkish 
soil could not be used for aggressive purposes, while the 
USSR agreed not to support the Communist currents in 
Turkey. The disorder experienced in Turkey, especially 
during the 1970s, had always been attributed to the USSR, 
whereas now the USSR was rejecting these allegations by 
giving formal assurances through the declaration. 

*(7) Respect for obligations arising from treaties 
and the other sources of international law; (8) Resolving 
international disputes through peaceful means.” On 16 


April Podgorny arranged a dinner in Nihat Erim’s honor 
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at which he declared that articles 7 and 8 should be un- 
derstood to mean that the USSR supported Turkey on 
the question of Cyprus. The joint communiqué released 
following the visit contained references to the common 
position of two countries on Cyprus. 

Further economic and political developments fol- 
lowed the declaration. Minister of state Zeyyad Baykara, 
who was in Moscow in December 1972 on the occasion 
of the commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the USSR, signed an agreement for the 
expansion of the Iskenderun Iron and Steelworks. This 
was followed by two Technical Protocols, one signed on 
27 April 1973 to delineate the frontier between Turkish 
and Soviet territorial waters in the Black Sea and the other 
signed on 29 December to demarcate the border between 
the two countries better. 

Although the Cyprus events of 1974 affected rela- 
tions, they were not decisive. The USSR supported the 
first intervention but opposed the second. Moscow held 
the view that the question should be resolved within an 
international framework. The USSR took into consider- 
ation that Greece had left the military structure of NATO 
and the danger of Cyprus being partitioned that emerged 
after Turkey took possession of 35% of the island. Still, the 
USSR was very circumspect in its reaction to Turkey’s 
Cyprus operation and avoided condemning it. Moscow 
stressed the independence, integrity, nonalignment, and 
the equal rights of the two peoples of the island. Turkey’s 
military presence on the island was creating problems 
within NATO, so in a sense the USSR was benefiting by 
the question of Cyprus remaining unresolved. ‘Ihe ques- 
tion of Cyprus contained two important elements: Ma- 
karios and his nonalignment and the AKEL, the oldest 
Communist party in the Middle East. Nevertheless, 
Cyprus never had a decisive effect on relations with the 
USSR, because it was a source of discord between Turkey 
and its allies. 

When the U.S. imposed its arms embargo on Turkey 
in February 1975, this created security concerns for Tur- 
key. On 9 September 1975 ambassador A.A, Rodionov 
was received by President Korutürk. The two men noted 
with satisfaction the development of bilateral relations. 
During a visit to Denmark on 10 December, Ecevit, the 
leader of the CHP, had made a reference to the possibil- 
ity of Turkey signing a nonaggression pact with some 
of its neighbors. This was followed by the visit of Prime 
Minister Kosygin to Turkey from 26 to 29 December 
1975. Kosygin participated in the opening ceremony of 
the İskenderun Iron and Steelworks on 28 December and 
made proposals for stepping up cooperation. 

Starting in 1976, cooperation also extended into the 


military field. Previously, permission had been given for 
Soviet planes bound for Egypt to fly through Turkish air- 
space during the October 1973 war. Now Turkish experts 
were invited to the military exercise code-named Cauca- 
sus, to be conducted from 25 January to 6 February 1976 
by Soviet units on the territory of Georgia and Armenia. 
After observing the exercise, Turkish military personnel 
visited Moscow, where they met with Soviet minister of 
defense A.A. Grechko. This was followed by the visit in 
April 1976 of the deputy chief of the General Staff, Kenan 
Evren, to the USSR, accompanied by a large delegation. 
‘This military cooperation took place on the basis of the 
first basket of the CSCES Final Act of Helsinki, which in- 
cluded “Confidence Building Measures and Documents 
Relating to Some Aspects of Security and Disarmament” 
(see Box 5-1 above). According to this document, signa- 
tories engaging in large military exercises were to inform 
the other signatories of the nature and content of the exer- 
cises and were to invite their military observers to attend. 
After 1976 both countries conformed to this arrangement. 
On 28 April 1979 Turkey allowed the Soviet aircraft car- 
rier Kiev to sail through the Straits, although this was not 
foreseen under the regime of the Turkish Straits (see “The 
Issue of the Turkish Straits” in Section 6). 

When Caglayangil, the Turkish minister of foreign 
affairs, went to the USSR on 13-18 March 1977, the ques- 
tion of arms procurements from the Soviet Union also 
came up, but Ankara was not prepared to take this course, 
During this visit, the Agreement for the Development of 
Turkish-Soviet Economic Cooperation, the Agreement 
for Scientific and Technical Cooperation, and the Agree- 
ment for the Prevention of the Highjacking of Civilian 
Aircraft were signed. It was also decided to sign a politi- 
cal document that would determine the level of bilateral 
relations. 


3. The Political Document on 

Good Neighborliness and 

Friendly Cooperation of 1978 
In the late 1970s the new perception was that the real 
threat to Turkey came not from the north but from the 
west, When the budget of the Ministry of Foreign Affair 
was being debated in the TGNA on 23 February 1978, 
Haluk Ulman, speaking on behalf of the CHP, declared 
that the threat to Turkey came from Greece. In April 1978 
Marshal N. V. Ogarkov, chief of the Soviet General Staff, 
visited Turkey. The last time that such a visit had taken 
place was in 1920s. The first invitation had been issued in 
June 1977 by the Demirel government. 'The invitation was 
renewed by the Ecevit government in February 1978 at a 
time when the Carter administration was seeking to have 










: the U.S. Congress lift the arms embargo on Turkey. Ogar- 
kov announced that the USSR was ready to provide arms 
aid to Turkey. The Justice Party was opposed to procuring 
Soviet arms, however. The JP's reasoning was: if Moscow 
? is not a source ofthreat, what are we doing in NATO? 

: As these argaments went on, Prime Minister Ecevit 
— went to the USSR on 21-25 June 1978. Before his visit 
< to Moscow, Ecevit had been to Washington on 29 May, 
when Carter had indicated that the arms embargo would 
be lifted. Nevertheless, Ecevit did not postpone his visit 
to the Soviet Union and went ahead and signed three 
agreements on 23 June. The first was a political document 


that had been prepared in the final weeks of the Demirel : 
government. It was based on the 1972 declaration of prin- . 


ciples and also incorporated the principles of the CSCE's 
final act. The second instrument signed was a cultural pro- 
tocol. Finally, there was the Agreement for the Delimita- 
tion of the Continental Shelf in the Black Sea, which was 
traced along the median line, as proposed by Turkey. On 


24 June a three-year economic and trade cooperation pro- 


© tocol was signed along with the joint communiqué, It pro- 
© vided for the conclusion of three-year protocols to regu- 
late trade relations. The USSR was to sell Turkey 3 million 
tons of petroleum annually, amounting to a quarter of 
Turkey's import requirements. Therefore the political sig- 
nificance of this transaction was greater than its economic 
importance. 

In the second half of the 1970s a greater rapproche- 
ment with the USSR might have been expected as a con- 
sequence of the U.S. arms embargo, but several factors 

. prevented this from happening. 'Ihe second Cyprus inter- 
; vention had caused apprehension in the USSR. Another 
> factor was the firmly anti-Soviet stance of the National- 


;. ist Action Party, which was a coalition partner in both: 


- the Nationalist Front-ı and Nationalist Front—2 govern- 
-- ments. Finally, the military bases in Turkey were reopened 
- for American use following the rescinding of the U.S. arms 

© embargo, two months after the signing of the political doc- 
.. ument. This was followed by the USSR's military interven- 
© tion in Afghanistan in December 1979. Turkey was among 
. the countries that strongly condemned the intervention 

. and gave sanctuary to thousands of Afghan refugees. ‘The 


. occupation of Afghanistan had an adverse effect on U.S.- 


Soviet relations and also caused serious concern in Tur- 
key, leading to warmer relations with the U.S, after 1980. 
To sum up, Turkey's relations with the USSR im- 
proved as a consequence of the Cyprus question and 
the cooling of relations with,the U.S. and the EEC. They 
tended to worsen, however, as a result of Turkey's domes- 
tic politics. The turmoil in Turkey was being attributed to 
Soviet action. Many people made no attempt to differen- 
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tiate between the Turkish Communíst Party, which was 
closely aligned to Moscow, and the other leftist groups. As 
a matter of fact, Turkey had several leftist organizations, 


antagonistic to one another; unlike the general public, - 
the state was able to differentiate among them. One ofthe . 


pillars ofthe modern Turkish state was anti-commünism. 
To the extent that this was not equated with antagonism 
toward the Soviet Union, it was possible for bilateral re- 
lations to improve. Although Demirel initially proceeded 
with caution, there was no substantial difference between 
the policies ofthe CHP and the JP in regard to improved 
relations with the USSR. Among the governments in the 
19708, only the Ecevit administration's programs explicitly 


: mentioned improvement of relations with the USSR. The 


Melen government formed in May 1972 and the National- 


ist Front-2 government formed in July 1977 had programs 


stating that international communism was bent on over- 
throwing the regime in Turkey and that all the necessary 
measures would be taken to combat this menace. At the 
same time, the programs contained the view that good 
relations with the USSR benefited both countries and 
would contribute to the preservation of peace in the re- 
gion. Relations were also developing with Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Albania. In view of this, 
it can be said that in the 1970s belated relations developed 
positively withix the framework of the CSCE. Economic 
relations made afmajor contribution to this development. 


Ii. ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
Starting in the 1960s, trade relations between Turkey and 
the USSR were conducted on the basis of bilateral clear- 
ing agreements. 

Another dimension of economic relations was the 
economic aid and credits being obtained from the USSR. 
‘The desire to establish links with the USSR originated 
from the Turkish commercial bourgeoisie, which was 
seeking new markets. The trade delegation that visited 
Moscow in October and November 1960 made a contri- 
bution to the development of trade ties, Starting in 1960, 
a Soviet enterprise was awarded the contract for the ex- 
pansion of Sümerbank's Shoe and Leather Goods Factory 
at Beykoz. The plate-glass factory at Çayırova, which had 
given rise to controversy in 1957, was inaugurated on 23 
May 1961. 

The government of the National Unity Commit- 
tee that was formed after the 27 May 1960 coup and the 
succeeding coalition government turned down the offers 
of aid and investment coming from the USSR. But the 
implementation of the First Five-Year Development Plan 
starting in 1963, the e merear of credits comj 
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the West, and the efforts to attain the targets set in the 
plan led once again to consideration of the idea of seek- 
ing loans from the USSR. The first time this had been 
considered was during the final phase of the Menderes 
government. In 1962 Coşkun Kırca, speaking on behalf of 
the CHP in the TGNA, drew attention to the fact that the 
USSR was providing loans to developing countries and 
the repayment of these loans was effected through the 
sale of agricultural products to the USSR. In an address to 
military cadets, Cemal Gürsel noted on 14 June 1962 that 
the USSR could also furnish aid to Turkey. These remarks 
appeared in the press on 20 July but led to no changes in 
Turkey's policies, Soviet offers of aid were renewed in 1963 
during the visit of the Turkish parliamentary delegation 
and also by Ambassador Ryzhov. They also came up dur- 
ing Erkin’s visit in 1964 and in subsequent visits. 

In 1967 Turkey started accepting Soviet offers of 
credits and aid. The Economic and Technical Coopera- 
tion Agreement signed on 25 March 1967 provided funds 
for the establishment of seven industrial plants. Among 
these were the petroleum refinery at Aliağa, the alumi- 
num factory at Seydişehir, the sulphuric acid factory at 
Bandirma, the lumber factory at Artvin, and the iron and 
steelworks at İskenderun. The development of economic 
relations contributed to the growth of the Turkish econ- 
omy, which attained 6.496 in 1968 and 996 in 1969. These 
relations also helped in alleviating the deficit in Turkey's 
foreign accounts. The volume of trade with the USSR 
grew from $17 million in 1964 to $44.5 million in 1966. 
By the end of the 1960s the number of Soviet economic 
advisors in Turkey had reached 1,000, and Turkey became 
one ofthe largest recipients of Soviet aid among the devel- 
oping countries. 

The industrial plants established under the terms of 
the March 1967 agreement have been criticized on the 
grounds that their technology was obsolete. Even if true, 
this allegation is unjustified. To begin with, Turkey was 
not able to obtain these industrial plants from its allies. 
Second, the plants made an important contribution to 
Turkey's industrialization. It should also be borne in mind 
that this was the technology at the disposal of the USSR 
at that time. It was a case of doing the best with what was 
available, and it would be wrong to claim that the results 
were all bad. 

Relations were maintained during the 1970s, when 
Turkey was in the throes of a serious economic crisis. On 
10 August 1970 the Turkish lira was devalued from 9 TL 
to the dollar to 15. Starting in the second half of the 1960s, 
Turkey's foreign trade deficit grew to alarming propor- 
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tions, This deficit could be managed up to i974 thanks to 
workers’ remittances. When these remittances could no 
longer cover the deficit after 1975, it became impossible to 
import even the most essential requirements. In addition 
to the trade deficit, the balance of payments had to con- 
tend with the rise in oil prices following the energy crisis 
of 1973, the financial burden imposed by the Cyprus crisis, 
and the arms embargo that resulted from this crisis. 

As the projects foreseen in the March 1967 agreement 
were gradually completed, new projects were undertaken 
in the second half of the 1970s, After the second Economic 
and Technical Cooperation Agreement was signed on 
9 June 1975, Prime Minister Kosygin visited Turkey in De- 
cember. Under the terms of the agreement, $700 million 
in industrial investment was to be carried out over a pe- 
riod of five years. Repayment would be effected over ten 
to twelve years, and the rate of interest was set at 3 to 4%. 
The capacity of the İskenderun steelworks would be raised 
from 1 million tons per annum to 4 million tons by 1980. 
The aluminum plant at Seydişehir would be expanded, 
and coal-fired power plants would be constructed at Can 
and Orhaneli, 

Until 1976 the economic and technical cooperation 
was carried out on the basis of individual projects. In 
1976 a Joint Commission was set up to oversee the coop- 
eration. İn 1977 a ten-year economic aid agreement was 
signed in the amount of $13 billion. In addition to the 
growing trade volume, by 1978 Turkey was the country 
that received the largest amount of Soviet aid among the 
developing countries. At the joint Turkish-Soviet Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Commission that beld its third ses- 
sion in Moscow on 14 to 19 October 1978, a protocol was 
signed that provided for $3.8 billion in external resources. 
With the agreement signed on 5 June 1979, Turkish-Soviet 
economic relations reached their peak. This agreement 
foresaw a package of aid and credits amounting to $8 bil- 
lion, which included the construction of a nuclear power 
plant and the expansion of existing refineries, steelworks, 
and aluminum plants. 

‘The USSR provided Turkey only with project loans. 
‘Their rate of interest was more favorable than the rates of 
Western loans, and they were repaid with commodities. 
Since the aid went directly to industrialization projects, it 
contributed to long-term development. From 1967 to 1981 
Soviet loans reached a total of $972,610,000. Starting in 
the 1960s, Turkey became one of the few countries receiv- 
ing aid from both superpowers. 
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Relations with the Middle East 


|. RELATIONS WITH ARAB STATES 


Turkeys relations with Arab states underwent great | 


changes in the 1960s. Developments in Turkey’s political 
situation and changes in the world forced Turkey to re- 
view its foreign policy. This in turn affected Turkey’s ties 
with the Arab states, At this time, the Arab states were 
undergoing a structural transformation that led to drastic 
changes in Turkey's policies compared to the 1950s. For- 
merly, Turkey played an active role in the Middle East, 
acting as the spokesperson of the West. These policies 
were unsuccessful and yielded no results. Now there was 
a regional policy designed to develop bilateral relations 
with Arab states based on equality and mutual respect. 
Turkey had to expend efforts over a whole decade to over- 
come the bitterness of the Arab states occasioned by its 
policies during the 1950s. 

The process of reviewing past policies started after 
the coup of 27 May 1960, when all aspects of the DP gov- 
ernment' policies came under critical appraisal. In the at- 
mosphere of freedom prevailing after the adoption of the 
1961 Constitution, the tradition of keeping foreign policy 
above partisan politics was abandoned; these issues be- 
ganto be debated by the public. Another cause for change 
was the advent of détente. As the intensity of the Cold 
War began to abate, intrabloc differences emerged and the 
question of Cyprus flared up between Turkey and Greece 
once again. Turkey became aware of its isolation among 
the newly independent countries, which now made up 
the majority of the international community. To remedy 
this situation, priority was accorded to mending fences 
with neighboring Arab states. 

‘The 1960s were years of structural change for the Arab 
states. The traditional order was being shaken by young 
officers who seized power in Iraq and Syria to modernize 
their backward societies. This process started in 1952 in 
Egypt and resulted in Nasser assuming a leadership role 
in the Arab world. In the 1950s Nasserism became the ide- 
ology of the modernizers of the regions. In the 1960s the 
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Baath movement, describing itself as socialist and Arab- 
nationalist, came to the fore in Iraq and Syria and freed 
these countries from Nasser's influence (Box 5-16). 


A. A Different Way of Seeing the 

Arab States after the Coup of 27 May 
The officers who seized power on 27 May 1960 worried 
that the U.S. might misinterpret the coup and intervene 
in Turkey on the basis of the 1959 agreement. To prevent 
such an intervention, the declaration issued on 27 May 
laid particular stress on loyalty to NATO and CENTO. It 
was obvious that the new administration had no intention 
of bringing radical change in Turkey's foreign policy. The 
new leadership was uncomfortable with the policies of 
its predecessors toward those countries carrying out na- 
tional liberation struggles, however, bearing in mind that 
Turkey itself had emerged from a successful war of na- 
tional liberation. It wanted to put Turkey's relations with 
the nonaligned countries, and the Third World in general, 
on a new basis. 

‘The Turkish government's program of 11 July 1960 
merely mentioned that development of relations with the 
Middle East would be given priority. But a clearer Middle 
Eastern policy on the issue of Algeria's war of indepen- 
dence, much different from that ofthe DP, was announced 
a short while later. On 16 September 1960 a group of mem- 
bers of the National Unity Committee (MBK) issued a 
declaration that in the future Turkey would support those 
nations waging wars of national liberation and in this con- 
text would support Algerians in their war against France. 
The next day, head of state Cemal Gürsel recalled that 
Turkey had emerged from a war of national survival, so 
it was only natural that it should support Algeria. He also 
offered to mediate between France and the Algerian na- 
tionalists. The Algerian side accepted the offer, but France. 
refrained from giving a formal reply. 

The new Turkish administration's approach to the 
Algerian question was well received in Arab capitals. 
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MS ideology accepted Islamia asa funda 


Box 5-16. The Baath Movement 


The Baath Party was established in Damascus in 1940 by Michel 
Eflak, a Greek Orthodox Christian, and Selahaddin Bitar, a Sunni 


Muslim..." Baath" “means rebirtli in Arabic. “Political parties that’ 2 
“wished to bring about an Arab renaissance by pursuing” the path A 
“not the concept. of class | 


of Arab socialism called themselves’ Baath, Following thé. slogan 


"on Arab unity, but it was not anti -islami 


men parak i 
Arab culture. But contrary to Sunni ‘Arab ‘nationalists; the Baath ists 


Uu Considered. islam to be not a national feligion of, the Arabs | but an ES 


But Turkey itself was in a dilemma. The members of the 
CNU felt that they had seized power to further Atatürk's 
reforms and used every opportunity to reiterate their 
support for the Algerian nationalists out of respect for 
Turkey's history and tradition. The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, however, was fully aware ofthe complications that 
would result from a confrontation with Turkey's NATO 
ally France, also bearing in mind Turkey's application for 
membership in the European Common Market. ‘That is 
why no tangible action was taken on the Algerian issue, 
with support confined to the verbal level. But Turkey did 
support the UN resolutions of 20 December 1961 that 
called for self-determination for the Algerians. Turkey 
was formulating its foreign policy on the basis of a new 
approach compared to the policies ofthe DP government. 
The Turkish intelligentsia was also in favor of supporting 
wars of national liberation and developing relations with 
the nonaligned countries. 

‘The change of approach to the Middle East that ap- 
peared after 27 May found its reflection in day-to-day rela- 
tions only after a time lag. The administration that came 
to power in Syria following the coup of 29 September 1961 
decided to break away from the United Arab Republic 
formed with Egypt in 1958. Turkey declared this to be 
Syria's internal affair and recognized the new administra- 
tion in Damascus, in second place after Jordan, When this 


position is compared with the position taken by the DP 


:; socialism had.to be nâtionâ 


of "unity, yeli socialism," fide Baath movement Wanted io 
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Baath socialism was also lade with Arab motifs. ft r rejected. 
Marxism and internationalism. 
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government that contemplated intervening in Iraq after 
the coup of 1958, the change in Turkey's Middle Eastern 
policy becomes very clear, Turkey's decision to recognize 
the new Syrian administration did not go well in Cairo, 
however, and Egypt broke diplomatic relations with Tur- 
key on 30 September 

Turkey was somewhat more apprehensive about de- 
velopments in Iraq. Ankara was following closely Gen. 
Abdulkarim Kassem's efforts to reinforce his hold on 
power by seeking the support of Communists and Kurds 
and developing Iraq's relations with the USSR. Unlike the 
DP government, the regime set up in Turkey after 27 May 
had gone back to the tough Kurdish policies of the past. 
On 1 June 1960 it arrested 485 Kurds and sent them to a 
camp in Sivas. After being detained there for four months, 
fifty-five clan elders and chieftains were sent into exile in 
the western provinces under the terms of a law enacted on 
19 October 1960. When Kassem made concessions to the 
Kurds of Iraq, Ankara grew concerned over the possibility 
that this might encourage the Kurds in Turkey-to make 
demands for sirailar treatment. 

In April 1962 there was a parting of ways between the 
Kurds of northern Iraq and the Kassem regime, when they 
resorted to'arms under the leadership of Mullah Mustafa 
Barzani. The Kurds quickly took control of their region 
and declared their intention to establish an independent 
Kurdish Republic in northern Iraq. Turkey was pleased to 
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Box 5-17. The Kurdish Rebellion in Northern Iraq, 1962-1975 


After Iraq gained independence in 1932, the Kurds of northern 
Iraq under their leader Mullah Mustafa Barzani started clamoring 
for an independent Kurdish state in their region. Barzani escaped 
from detention in Suleymaniyah in 1943, returned to his region, ; 


and went into action. When the Kurdish Republic of Mahabad was i 
established in 1946 in northern Iran, then under Soviet occupation," 


Barzani left Iraq with ten thousand armed tribesmen and crossed 


into Mahabad. After the USSR evacuated northern Iran the next... 
year, the Tehran administration got rid of thé Kurdish state, where: A 
upon Barzani returned to Iraq. He was unable to hold on in:his: i 


region, however, and took refuge in the USSR with five hündred 
of his peshmerga fighters. Barzani stayed there for eleven: years 
and only returned to Iraq in 1958 following: ‘the’ coup in Baghdad, 
when Kassem improved his, relations with the USSR: After Kasseim 
failed to honor his pledge to givé thé Kurds autonomy, an uprising 
broke out under the leadership of Barzani, İt continued until 197 
Moscow pérsuaded Saddam to grant the Kurds autonomy. and, 
in tetur, ‘promised to support Iraq: The autonomy plari was al 

; nounced on 11 March 1970. (1) Inthe northern i region of Iraq Where 
^; thé Kurds were coricentrated, “they would Havé < 
: yari Q They would be euet in 


"about: way "that autonomy would come in a y 


, añitigoernitient activities. 


see the Iragi regime in trouble but was fearful of a simi- 
lar uprising by its own Kurdish population. The uprising 
in Iraq did not spill over into Turkey, however, as Ankara 
took no direct action; but the uprising and the efforts to 
suppress it gave rise to numerous incidents that strained 
bilateral relations (Box 5-17). 

On 8 July 1962 two Iraqi aircraft entered Turkish air- 
space and bombed the town of Gerür in the vicinity of 
Hakkari. When Turkey protested, Iraq announced that 
this action was the result of an error and would not recur, 
But on 15 August a similar incident occurred when Iragi 
aircraft carried out a further attack in the region of Hak- 
kari, leading to the death of three Turkish soldiers. Iraq 
was having difficulty in fully suppressing the Kurdish 
uprising and accused Turkey of supporting the separat- 
ist Kurds. The next day, Turkish aircraft fired on the Iraqi 
aircraft that had intruded into Turkish airspace. These in- 
cidents caused tension between Ankara and Baghdad, but 
this did not last for long. 

Turkey steered clear of the numerous attempted 
coups that took place in Iraq and Syria. At the time, Tur- 
key was seeking to establish internal political stability by 
thwarting the coup attempts of Col. Talat Aydemir and 


entered. into negotiations with Baghdad, which was ready to rea 
an'agreément on condition that the aid given to the Kurds would in 
cease to flow. The agreement ‘of Algiers Was signed ön 6 March 







“amass oh the Turkish and Iranian borders: When Irani closed its bi 
der, a massacre of Kurds’ by the Iraqi amy took place. Thé tifteeh- 
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“After this announcement, the USSR arid raq: signed fifteen iis 
year Friendship and Good Neighborliness Treaty on'9 April” 1972.5: É 
Barzani was summoned. to Moscow and told to end all rebellious el E vu 


This new situation in iraq created some nervousness in Iran 
and israel. When Moscow’s aid to the Kurds dried up, iran stepped 
in. With Washington's approval, Tehran established contacts With = 


: Barzani and gave promises an aid. „fael had y promised to : 













provide him with weapons. i 
In 1972 the Kurds rebelled once again in hohe tra 
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pursued a cautious policy toward its Arab neighbors by 
not getting involved in their internal affairs. It was at this 
juncture that the Cyprus question flared up and drew 
Turkey's attention in that direction. 

The question of Cyprus revealed to Ankara the 
consequences of its Arab policies of the 1950s. The Arab 
countries refused to side with Turkey either at the second 
conference of the nonaligned in October 1964 or at the 
Twentieth Session ofthe UN General Assembly when the 
issue was debated on 16 December 1965. They were solidly 
behind the government of Cyprus, headed by Makarios. 

Before the voting in the General Assembly, Turkey 
had sent goodwill missions to explain the Turkish posi- 
tion on Cyprus to nonaligned countries, including AL 
geria, Morocco, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Lebanon, Syria, 
Tunisia, and Jordan. But it was too much to expect that a 
single such visit seeking support on Cyprus might bring 
the Arab countries to change their foreign policies. The 
vote in the General Assembly on 16 December 1965 was 
the most crushing defeat suffered by Turkey on the Cy- 
prus question and clearly revealed the failure of Ankara's 
policies. After this, Turkey no longer confined itself to in- 
effective methods like the sending of goodwill missions 
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and undertook changes in its foreign policies designed to 
develop political, economic, and cultural relations with 
the Arab States. 


B. The Period of Rapprochement 
(1965-1971) 


The Justice Party (JP), which came to power in the elec- 
tion held in 1965, clearly saw the international isolation of | 


Turkey brought on by the DP governments in the 1950s 


when Ankara acted as the spokesperson of the West when : 
dealing with the Arab states. The JP decided to pursue a. 
new policy based on a sounder foundation. Its conserva- . 
tive constituency was also in favor of mending relations .... 
in this fashion. The Demirel government's program of © 
1965 announced that, starting with the “fraternal” Muslim ©: 
and Arab countries of the Middle East and the Maghreb, - 


a multifaceted foreign policy would be developed toward 
the countries of Asia and Africa. To. get rid of Turkey’s 
negative image in the nonaligned countries of the Third 

- World, Ankara had to start with the Arab countries with 
many historical and cultural links. The Middle East policy 
of the JP government differed fundamentally from that 
of past governments, which saw their Middle East policy 
as a function of their Western policy. The JP government 
also developed close relations with so-called progressive 
countries. In this manner, the gdvernment gained the sup- 
port of its conservative constithency by coming closer to 
regional states through the use of Arab and Islamic motifs, 
while deflecting the disapproval of its leftist critics by its 
positive approach to independence movements. 

The first positive response to Ankara's new message 
to the Middle East came from Iraq. The Iraqi minister re- 
sponsible for foreign affairs, Adnan Pachachi, visited Tur- 
key on 7 to zı February 1966 and declared that Baghdad 
also wanted to develop bilateral relations. He gave Iraq's 
support to Turkey on Cyprus by stating that Iraq consid- 
ered the cause of the Turkish Cypriots to be just and that 
rights based on treaties had to be respected. 

Turkey started the process of developing commer- 
cial and cultural ties with various Arab countries after 
this visit, and a succession of visits followed. When the 
secretary-general of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ha- 
luk Bayülken, went to Egypt, he signed a trade agreement 
on 16 March 1966. On 15 April a parliamentary delegation 
visited Saudi Arabia and the minister of foreign affairs, 
İhsan Sabri Çağlayangil, went to Iraq from 23 to 26 May. 
On 29 August King Faisal of Saudi Arabia came to Turkey, 
and Turkey's President Sunay visited Tunisia from 1 to 6 
December. l a epi 

Turkey's efforts to mend fences with Arab states coin- 
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cided with the initiative of King Faisal to set up an Islamic 
Pact or an Islamic Conference, which was the subject of 
an intense debate in the international community. Upon 


. the invitation of the World Islamic Union, eighteen Mus- 


lim countries got together in May 1965 in Mecca, where 
the prime minister of Somalia proposed holding a sam- 


.mit conference and the kíng of Saudi Arabia agreed to 


make the necessary arrangements for such a meeting. At 
atime when the memory ofthe 1960 coup in Turkey was 


~ still freshrin people's minds, the reaction of the conserva- 
¿tive JP government was arousing interest, On 17 February 
; Demirel announced that Turkey might participate in an 
Islamic Conference that did not pursue political objec- 
tives and did not lead to the formation of rival groups. 
“When the news started circulating that Turkey would 

Join the Islamic conference and sever relations with Israel, © = 
“the Ministry of Foreign Affairs issued an official denial. 
Turkey's position was clear: secular Turkey was wary of 

getting involved with the Arab countries within a politi- 


cal organization. ‘The policy of rapprochement with the 
Arab states had two objectives. One was to develop eco- 
nomic cooperation and trade, and the other was to break 
out of isolation when Cyprus and other questions affect- 
ing Turkey’s national interests came up for discussion in 
international forums. 

The Arab countries expected much more from Tur- 
key, however. They wanted to see Turkey on their side on 
the question of Palestine. They were always uncomfort- 
able with Turkey as a CENTO member that defended 
the interests of the West and of the U.S, the supporter of 
Israel, Without living up to Arab expectations, it would 
be difficult for Turkey to bring its relations with the Arab 
states to the desired level. This became even more obvious 
in the Arab-Israeli War of 1967. 

Throughout 1967 relations between the Arab states 
and Israel were becoming tense. This was most noticeable 
in the case of Syria, and a new war appeared to be immi- 
nent. Between 22 and 24 May 1967 Ankara held a meeting 
of its ambassadors in the Middle East and reformulated its 
Middle Eastern policy. Three principles were established 
in this context. (1) Efforts would be made to develop bi- 
lateral relations in all fields with all of the Arab states. (2) 
Turkey would stay out of inter-Arab quarrels and would 
refrain from taking sides. (3) Turkey would also stay out 
of pacts designed to divide the Arabs. 

. When war broke out between the Arabs and Israel on 
5 June 1967, Turkey followed a course that was markedly 
different from the course followed during the previous 
Arab-Israeli War of 1956. Caglayangil declared that there 
would be no question of using the bases in Turkey against 
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the Arabs. When Israel emerged as the victor, he stated 
that Ankara was against acquiring territory and gaining 
the upper hand through the use of force. Ankara's actions 
were not confined to giving Arabs verbal support. It also 
sent Arab countries, starting with Syria, food, clothing, 
and medical supplies to alleviate their heavy war losses. 

During the debates at the UN on 22 June, Turkey 
sided openly with the Arabs. In a speech delivered at the 
General Assembly, Çağlayangil expressed the friendly 
feeling of Turkey toward the Arabs and recalled that he 
had already declared Turkey's opposition to the acquisi- 
tion of land by the use of force. He wanted the General 
Assembly to insist on Israel evacuating the Arab territo- 
‘ries that it had conquered. Turkey joined the Arabs in sup- 
porting resolution 242, calling on Israel to evacuate Arab 
lands occupied after 5 June. The Arab countries, and espe- 
cially Egypt and Syria, thanked Turkey for its stance dur- 
ing the 1967 war; subsequently, this signaled that relations 
were developing on a firm basis. 

Turkey continued to pursue its pro-Arab polices af- 
ter 1967. Each time there was an armed clash between the 
Arabs and Israel, Turkey protested Israel's action. When 
British forces evacuated the region east of Suez and left 
a military vacuum in the Persian Gulf, the U.S. proposed 
that Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait con- 
clude a security agreement to remedy this situation, Tur- 
key refused to go along with this proposal. 

Turkey's policies based on common sense also in- 
cluded issues that were dividing the Arab states, such 
as the Jordanian crisis of 1970. After the war of 1967, the 
guerrillas who took refuge in Jordan were carrying out ac- 
tivities that the government did not approve. When the 
Jordanian government tried to bring these activities un- 
der control, bloody clashes erupted, and Syrian forces in- 
tervened on the side of the Palestinian guerrillas. Never- 
theless, the Jordanian army mastered the situation. On 27 
September 1970 King Hussein and Yasser Arafat signed an 
agreement bringing this inter-Arab conflict to an end in 
a ceremony witnessed by ten Arab heads of state. On 22 
September Turkey issued a statement declaring that the 
events were Jordanss internal affair, that foreign interven- 
tion would make matters worse and make it harder to end 
the clashes and bring the affair to a peaceful conclusion. 
Turkey also withheld permission for the U.S. to intervene 
in the crisis from the İncirlik air base. 

Turkey had demonstrated that it was no longer the 
unquestioning representative ofthe West's interests in the 
Middle East. It had interests of its own in the region and 
wanted to pursue policies corresponding to these inter- 
ests even if its policies diverged from the policies of the 


West. In formulating this new policy, the JP government 
was guided by the inclinations ofthe Turkish electorate as 
muchasit was by the reactions ofthe Arab states. The Right 
in Turkey was favorably disposed toward the Arabs, while 
the Left saw the Palestinian cause as a struggle against im- 
perialism and appraised the government's Middle Eastern 
policies in this light. On the issues of Arab-Israeli conflict 
and bilateral relations with Arab states, the government 
was able to count on the support of a broad spectrum of 
the public. On the issue of joining an organization like the | 
Islamic Conference, however, the government had to pro- 
ceed with caution, because some segments of the popu- 
lation harbored misgivings about this matter. Neverthe- 
less, despite the initial arguments over the issue, Turkey's 
membership in the Islamic Conference made an imprint 
on Turkish relations with the Arab members of the orga- 
nization throughout the 1970s. 


C. The Organization of the | 

Islamic Conference and Turkey ^. 0 
When the al-Aqsa mosque, located in the Arab quarter of 
Jerusalem under Israeli occupation, was damaged by a fire 
on 21 August 1969, there was deep indignation in al] Mus- 
lim countries, especially the Arab countries. Jordan's King 
Hussein sent a message to all Arab heads of state propos- 
ing a summit conference. Saudi Arabia and Morocco un- 
dertook to make the necessary arrangements for holding 
such a conference. 

President Sunay also received an invitation to attend 
the conference. In his reply, he explained that Turkey 
was a secular state and that he would not participate in a 
conference with an Islamic label. He added that the issue 
came within the responsibility of his government. For the 
Turkish government, the decision to attend would have 
both domestic and international implications. Turkey's 
Constitution declared it to be a secular country, and at- 
tending a meeting with an Islamic common denominator 
would cause many reactions at home. In particular, the 
army was uneasy about the government's policy and was 
beginning to make its uneasiness felt more openly. Most of 
the countries seeking such a meeting were in the reaction- 
ary category; in addition to their intention of arranging 
a mass demonstration against Israel, they were also seek- 
ing to push Egypt and the revolutionary Arab states into 
the position of a minority. This would allow them to chal- 
lenge Nasser, who aspired to lead the Arab world, and to 
turn the Arab League into an Islamic League. Turkey was 
aware that such a polarization in the Middle East would 
be against its interest. Eventually, Demirel announced 
that the Rabat meeting was of a political and not a reli- 


gious nature and that the participation of Işlamic states in 
the meeting would not make Turkey's participation a vio- 
lation of the principle of secularism—to think otherwise 
would reguire the avoidance of anything associated with 
the words “Islamic” and “Muslim” Furthermore, partici- 
pation in the Rabat meeting would not be inconsistent 
with the foreign policy of the Turkish Republic. Turkey 
made the decision to participate in the meeting as an ob- 
server and at the level of foreign minister. i 

At the Islamic Summit “Conference of Rabat, two 

important decisions were made, A permanent secretariat 
` would be established to secure Israel's evacuation of all 
the occupied territories; and a meeting at the level of 
ministers of foreign affairs would be held on an annual 
basis. This was the first step toward the establishment of 
the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC), ‘The 
proposal to sever diplomatic relations with Israel was not 
adopted, however, and the old divisions within the Arab 
world surfaced once again. At the conference, Caglayangil 
declared that Turkey supported the contents of the joint 
communiqué to the extent that they were in conformity 
with the resolutions of the UN that it had approved. Like 
Iran, it refused to sever diplomatic relations with Israel. 
Since no issue was discussed that conflicted with Turkey’s 
secular status, Çağlayangil's reservations were confined to 
the area of foreign policy. Even so, Turkish participation in 
the meeting attracted criticism from opposition quarters 
in Turkey. The Arab countries also criticized Turkey for 
not cutting its diplomatic ties with Israel, and CENTO's 
Islamic member countries were accused of acting as the 
spokespersons of the West at the conference. 

When the Islamic Conference of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs met in March 1970 in Jedda, where the first steps 
were taken toward institutionalization, Turkey heeded 
past criticisms and participated at a lower level, sending 
the secretary-general of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Ankara refrained from getting involved in the activities 
of the newly established secretariat. It also submitted a 
letter to the secretary-general of the Islamic Conference 
in which it declared that it would accept the decisions of 
the conference only to the extent that they were compat- 
ible with its Constitution and the principles of its foreign 
policy. Thus Turkey was stating that it would bear in mind 
its secular status and accept decisions only to the extent 
that they did not contradict this status. Despite this, the 
Islamic countries were satisfied with Turkey’s presence at 
the conference. 

In September 1970 Turkey reaped the first benefits of 
the policy of rapprochement with Arab countries that it 
had been pursuing since 1965. At the Lusaka meeting of 
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the nonaligned, the Arab countries refused to accept Ma- 
karios's proposals on Cyprus and drew attention to the 
need to safeguard the rights of the Turkish Cypriots. 

In the aftermath of the military intervention of 12 
March 1971, there was a short pause in Turkey’s efforts to 
develop closer ties with Arab and Islamic countries. When 
the Charter of the Islamic Conference came up for signa- 
ture in Jedda in March 1972, Turkey failed to sign it. The 
charter contained no provision that could be construed as 
being incompatible with secularism, but the preamble did `- 
contain the following passage: “Believing that their com--.. 
mon faith constitutes a powerful element to establish af- . 
finity and solidarity arming Islamic peoples; Determined 
to defend the spiritual, moral, social, and economic values 


of Islam; which shall remain an important factor in man- 
__.Kind’s progress.” These words were not in conformity with 


the principles ofsecularism. But nevertheless Turkey con- 


tinued to participate as a de facto member of the OIC. ` 


" Whether Turkey is legally a member of the OIC re- 
mains a moot question to this day. Turkey has complied 
with none of the conditions for membership described in 
article 8 of the charter. Consequently, and despite Turkey’s 
even closer relations with the OIC, it can be argued from 
the point of view of international law and domestic law 
that Turkey’s situation was not based on a legal founda- 
tion (Alpkaya, pp. 59-66). 

After the 12 March interlude, Turkey’s relations with 
the OIC during the 1970s developed in line with the steady 
development of its relations with the Arab countries. At 
the conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs held in 
Jedda in 1975, Turkey attended at ministerial level for the 
first time, with Cagalayangil representing Turkey, rather 
than the secretary-general of the ministry. The confer- 
ence responded by inviting the president of the Turkish 
Federated State of Cyprus, Rauf Denktaş, minister of state 
Vedat Celik, and the mufti of Cyprus to attend the confer- 
ence as “guests.” At the conference, Denktag spoke about 
the problems and aspirations of the Cypriot Turks. The ' 
declaration adopted at the end of the conference con- 
tained a paragraph on Cyprus: “The conference expressed 
its sympathy for the striving of the Turkish community 
to defend its legitimate nights and its Islamic character 
within a bizonal, federal, independent, sovereign, neutral 
Republic of Cyprus free of foreign bases” (Cumhuriyet, 
16 July 1975). At this meeting, Turkey proposed and the 
conference accepted that the Seventh Conference of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs be held in İstanbul. . 

‘The conference met in İstanbul on 12-15 May 1976. 
Whether to participate or not in the 1969 Rabat meeting 
had posed a grim dilemma for Turkey at that time. Now 
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the idea of developing relations with the Arab states had 
taken such strong hold that the question of whether hav- 
ing the conference in İstanbul was contrary to the secular 
character of the state never came up. The İstanbul confer- 
ence opened with the reading ofa message from President 
Korutürk. Prime Minister Demirel addressed the confer- 
ence. He reiterated that Turkey would proceed in step 
with the Arabs on the question of Palestine. At Turkey's 
initiative, it was decided to set up two centers to promote 
cultural and scientific cooperation. One was the Islamic 
Conference's Center for Historical, Cultural, and Artistic 
Studies, established in İstanbul in 1981; and the other was 

: the Statistical, Economic, and Social Research and Educa- 
tion Center of the Islamic Countries, located in Ankara. 
At this session, the Turkish government undertook prep- 
arations for acceding to the Charter of the Islamic Con- 
ference with a reservation. 'Ihe bill to this effect went to 
the parliamentary committee for consideration; but early 
elections took place in 1977, and the bill did not come up 
for adoption by the TGNA. 

There was a significant development at the Confer- 
ence of Ministers of Foreign Affairs held in Morocco in 
1979. It was decided to upgrade the status of the Muslim 
Turkish community of Cyprus from guest to observer. 
Also, an appeal was made for providing assistance to the 
Turkish Cypriot community to alleviate the hardship in- 
flicted by the Greek Cypriot embargo. 

Turkey's relations with the OIC kept developing dur- 
ingthe 1970s, and important changes were obtained in the 
Cyprus policies ofthe Islamic states. Turkey went on reit- 
erating that it was a secular state, although less frequently 
than formerly. Starting in 1980, the 12 September military 
administration became a part of Washington's Green Belt 
Strategy (see "Relations with the USA and NATO" in 
Section 6), and the principle of secularism was gradually 
pushed well into the background. Even closer relations 
were established with the OIC and particularly with the 
“reactionary” regimes in the OIC, starting with Saudi 
Arabia. There were important and disturbing differences 
between the policies toward the OIC pursued in the 1970s 
and the 1980s. 


D. Warm Relations (1973-1979) 

The interim regime of 12 March 1971 abandoned the multi- 
faceted policies being pursued by the JP government 
since 196s and turned its face once again toward Wash- 
ington, especially with its decision to ban the cultivation 
ofthe opium poppy. This caused Turkey to distance itself 
from the Arab countries. At this time, events took place 


that affected the existing balance in the Middle Fast. The 
Baathist regimes in neighboring Iraq and Syria were de- 
veloping their relations with the USSR. In particular the 
Treaty of Friendship and Good Neighborliness concluded 
in 1972 between Iraq and the USSR gave rise to concern 
among Americas allies Iran and Israel, as well as in Tur- 
key. Another negative factor affecting relations with Syria 
was the flow of armed revolutionary youths from Turkey 
to Syria, who preceded from there to Lebanon, where 
they received military training in Palestinian camps be- 
fore returning to Turkey. As relations soured, this allowed 
the questions of Hatay and sharing of water resources to 
resurface. These questions would remain on the agenda 
throughout the 1980 and 1990s (see "Relations with the 
Middle East” in Section 6). 

As relations with Iraq and Syria deteriorated, impor- 
tant events were taking place in Egypt. Anwar Sadat, who 
succeeded Nasser upon his death, closed all Soviet mili- 
tary installations in Egypt on 18 July 1972 and asked Soviet 
military advisors to leave the country. These were the first 
signs that Egypt was improving its relations with the U.S. 
In September 1973 the Turkish minister of foreign affairs, 
Haluk Bayiilken, visited Egypt. Turkey’s Middle Eastern 
policy was being revised. As Syria and Iraq improved 
their relations with the USSR, their place was being taken 
up by Egypt, which now pursued a more pro-Western 
policy. 

When the 12 March interlude ended in October 1973, 
the policies that were abandoned in 1971 were resumed. 
The coalition governments headed by Ecevit and the Na- 
tionalist Front governments sought to maintain relations 
with the Arab countries at a reasonably good level. The 
reason for this was that Ankara’s relations with the West 
cooled after the 1974 Cyprus operation. Another reason 
was that the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) imposed an oil embargo in 1973, forcing oil 
prices to triple and creating serious economic problems 
for Turkey. Ankara was eager to develop its relations with 
Arab countries in order to overcome the shortage of oil 
and promote trade relations with those countries. 

Ankara had supported the Palestinians and Arabs in 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli War and pursued the same policy in 
the fourth war, which broke out on 6 October 1973. This 
war was different, because the Arab objective was no 
longer the destruction of the state of Israel but the recov- 
ery of occupied Arab lands. The war also destroyed Israel's 
myth of invincibility when Arab armies were able to score 
initial successes, In the 1973 war Turkey announced that 
İncirlik base could not be used by the U.S. to supply Israel, 


while it allowed Soviet aircraft supplying the Arabs to 
overfly its territory. The reward came on 20 November, 
when members of OPEC announced that Turkey would 
be exempt from the oil embargo. On 25 August 1973 an 
agreement was signed by Turkey and Iraq to construct a 
pipeline from the Kirkuk oil field to a terminal to be lo- 
cated in Turkey's Mediterranean port of Yumurtalık. This 
oil pipeline went into operation on 3 January 1977, when it 


started supplying two-thirds of Turkey's oil requirements c 


while also providing an income from the flow of oil, An- 
other positive result of the development of relations with 
Arab countries occurred during the 1974 Cyprus opera- 
tion, when Libyan leader Muammar Khaddafi supplied 
fuel and tires for the Turkish combat aircraft engaged ir in 
the operation. 

On 10 Nevembent 1975 Turkey supported the resolu- 


tion adopted by the UN General Assembly, declaring that `: 


Zionism was a form of racism. This was another demon- 
stration of Turkish support for the Arabs in their struggle 
against Israel. 

Turkey had remained at a distance from the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) since its establishment 
in 1964. Ankara knew that some of the people engaged 
in terrorist activities in Turkey had been trained in PLO 
camps. Nevertheless, in the second half of the 1970s An- 
kara started developing its relations with the PLO. When 
the Arab summit meeting in Rabat in October 1974 rec- 
ognized the PLO as the sole representative of the Pales- 
tinians and decided that the organization should be their 
representative at the UN, Ankara recognized the PLO 
in January 1975 and established relations with it through 
the Turkish Embassy in Cairo. In August the chairman of 
the Political Bureau of the PLO, Faruk Khaddumi, visited 
Turkey and discussed with Turkish officials the devel- 
opment of relations and the establishment of an office 
in Ankara. Turkey indicated that at the Seventh Confer- 
ence of Islamic Ministers of Foreign Affairs it would be 
announced that the PLO would be granted permission to 
establish a political office in Ankara. When four Palestin- 
ian guerrillas occupied the Egyptian Embassy in Ankara 
on 10 July 1979, Ankara did not go back on its decision. 
The PLO's Ankara office was opened by Yasser Arafat on 
5 October, As Turkey's relations with the Arabs developed 
during the 1980s and relations with Israel cooled, Ankara's 
relations with the PLO got closer. 

Despite the rapprochement with the Arabs and the 
PLO, it must not be forgotten that Turkey never deviated 
significantly from its main foreign policy orientation. An- 
kara never severed relations with Israel. When the.Camp 
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David agreement was signed in 1977 and the Arab world 
suspended relations with Egypt, Turkey announced that 
it supported the peace agreement. 

After the Islamic revolution in Iran in 1979, the U.S. 


_ devised new plans to safeguard its interests in the Middle 


East, relying on Turkey, Egypt, and Israel. The coup of 12 


_ September 1980 would enable Turkey to fit neatly into 
— these plans and would also bring to an end the multifac- 
‘eted foreign policy that it had been pursuing since 1965. 
_ Starting in 1980, Turkey's relations with Saudi Arabia, 







the Gulf states, and Egypt—all good friends of the U.S.— 
would PW closer as its relations with Syria deteriorated. 
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I. RELATIONS WITH NON-ARAB STATES 

A. Relations with Israel 

1. Stagnating Relations 

a. The Arab-Israeli War of 1967 and Turkey 
Turkey sided openly with the Arabs during the period 
when tension was escalating prior to the Arab-Israeli War 
of 1967, during the fighting, and at the UN debates over 
this issue. 

The first reason for Turkey to adopt this position was 
Cyprus. When Turkey decided to exercise its right to in- 
tervene following the Cyprus events that erupted toward 
the end of 1963, it was rebuffed by the unexpected Johnson 
letter of 5 June 1964. From then on, Ankara decided to re- 

"view its international relations and make the transition to a 
multifaceted foreign policy. When the question of Cyprus 
came up for discussion at the UN and other international 
forums, Turkey wanted to be able to count on the support 
of the Arabs. The best way to garner this support was by 
siding with the Arabs in the ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Second, some political parties in Turkey were attach- 
ing greater importance to carrying out closer relations 
with the Arab countries in order to generate an advan- 
tage in domestic politics. The Justice Party, which came 
to power in 1965, had the support of the conservative reli- 
gious masses and favored closer ties with the Axab states, 
with which Turkey shared religious and cultural values. 
This policy was also supported by the Left and by the gen- 
eral public that held anti-American views. 

A third reason was Turkey's expectation of economic 
benefits from closer ties with the Arab states. 'The energy 
crisis that resulted from the 1973 war drove Turkey closer 
to the Arabs, because it was almost completely dependent 
on imported petroleum. ‘The energy crisis had induced 
a recession in the world economy, and Turkey was seek- 
ing new markets for its products, which were now in low 
demand in Europe and elsewhere. The new markets were 
in the now rich Arab oil-producing countries. This meant 
that Turkey had to deemphasize its relations with Israel. 

The fourth reason was that leftist movements were 
in the ascendancy in the second half of the 1960s. These 
movements had an aversion to Israel, which they regarded 
as the unquestioning ally of the U.S. in the Middle East. 
Many segments of Turkish society shared these views. 
Both the legal leftist organizations and the illegal ones 
were pro-Arab in the Arab-Israeli conflict. The militants of 
illegal leftist organizations were heading for the Lebanese 
camps of Palestinian terrorist organizations, where they 
received training and then carried out attacks on Israeli 
targets in Turkey, especially during the 1970s. 

‘The first signs of Turkey's pro-Arab policies appeared 


in May 1967. A series of dangerous developments oc- 
curred in quick succession. The United Arab Republic 
(Egypt), Syria, and Jordan on the one hand and Israel on 
the other started challenging one another and brought 
their armies to a high state of alert, At Nasser's request, 
the UN peacekeeping force was removed from the Sinai 
Peninsula on 19 May. Then Cairo closed the Strait of Tiran 
to Israeli shipping, blocking off the Gulf of Aqaba on 23 
May. These moves were interpreted as precursors of war 
in Ankara and elsewhere. After a conference of Turkish 
ambassadors posted in the Middle Eastern countries held 
in Ankara on 28 May 1967, the Turkish government issued 
a statement and emphasized that “the government of Tur- 
key is also taking into consideration the existing close re- 
lations with Arab countries in the framework ofits policy 
of friendly relations with its neighbors.’ 

Turkey maintained the same course during the war. 
On 6 June 1967 Turkish minister of foreign affairs Cagla- 
yangil declared that it was out of the question for the bases 
on Turkish soil to be used against the Arabs. This was an 
unusual declaration: when the U.S. used these bases for an 
operation out of NATO’s area during the landing in Leba- 
non in 1958, no one except the opposition questioned this 
action. But this time, in line with the multifaceted foreign 
policy, Ankara was forestalling the possibility of the use 
of the bases. l 

Furthermore, in the course of the war, the Turkish 
Red Crescent sent food aid worth $100,000 to Jordan, 
Syria, and Egypt. Following the war, a farther $500,000 in 
aid was dispatched, primarily to Syria (Armaoğlu, p. 273). 

Turkey continued to display an anti-Israeli policy at 
UN meetings after the war. When the issue came before 
the UN General Assembly’s special session, Minister 
Çağlayangil declared in his speech there: “Turkey's for- 
eign policy rests on respect for political independence 
and territorial integrity and opposition to the acquisition 
of territory through the use of force” (Dışişleri Bakanlığı 
Belleteni 35 [ August 1967]: 47-49). He added: "Ihe Turk- 
ish nation takes a close interest in the fate of the holy sites 
in Jerusalem and regards with displeasure Israel's attempts 
to carry out a fait accompli in that city" Çağlayangil also 
underlined that Turkey harbored feelings of deep friend- 
ship and sympathy for the peoples of the Arab countries 
and called on the General Assembly to demand Israel's 
immediate evacuation of the occupied territories. Turkey 
became a co-sponsor of the resolutions calling on Israel 
not to alter the status of Jerusalem and appealing to all 
countries to assist the Palestine Refugees Agency. Turkey 
also voted with the Arab countries on resolutions calling 
on Israel to withdraw to the prewar borders. 





In all ofthe armed clashes that occurred between the 
Arab countries and Israel following the war, Turkey sided 
with the Arabs and protested Israel's actions. 

Although there was a certain stagnation in Turkish- 
Israeli relations as a result ofthe war and subsequent devel- 
opments, no radical change in these relations took place. 
Turkey gave general backing to the Arabs and voted for 
resolutions condemning Israel, but it did not sever diplo- 
matic relations, which were maintained at chargé d'affaires 
level. The 1967 war gave Turkey the opportunity to display 
the changes in its perception ofthe Arab Middle East. The 
1967 war should be seen not as a time when Turkish-Israel 
relations took a turn for the worse but as the beginning of 
a period when Turkish-Arab relations started improving. 


b. Turkey's Reactions to the 
. Burning of the Masjid al-Aqsa ` 
Another reason for the stagnation in Turkey’s elatione 


with Israel was the fire caused at the Masjid al-Aqsa on 21 . 


August 1969. This was a holy site for Muslims, located in 
Israeli-occupied East Jerusalem. 


The burning of this mosque sharpened the hostility 


of the public toward Israel in all Islamic countries. On 
22 August Prime Minister Demirel declared that Turkey 
stood with the other Muslim countries in the face of the 
disastrous fire at the Masjid al-Aqsa. The public reaction 
had its effect on Turkey's diplomacy. On 28 August 1969 
twenty-five countries, including Turkey, called for an 
emergency meeting of the Security Council. The council 
adopted resolution 271 on 15 September, in which Israel 
was asked to repeal ali measures aimed at changing the 
status of Jerusalem. 

Twenty-five countries subsequently decided to hold 
an Islamic Summit in Rabat, the capital of Morocco. The 
summit conference was held on 22—25 September and con- 
sidered the issue of the fire. From the mid-1960s on, Tur- 
key bad been pursuing a policy of seeking international 
support for its Cyprus policies. With the expectation that 
it could gain the backing of the Muslim.countries, Turkey 
participated in the Islamic Summit with a delegation led 
by Caglayangil. 

At the summit, Turkey adopted a position demon- 
strating that it did not want its relations with Israel, al- 
ready stagnating because of the 1967 war, to deteriorate 
further. Although Turkey supported the resolution call- 
ing on Israel to evacuate East Jerusalem and the territories 
occupied after the 1967 war, it stood against the resolu- 
tion that called on the participants of the summit that 
had recognized Israel to sever diplomatic relations with 
that country. In the document adopted at the end of the 
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summit, Çağlayangil inserted a phrase stating that his gov- 
ernment supported the decisions of the summit "to the 
extent that they were in conformity with the resolutions 
approved at the UN" (Dışişleri Bakanlığı Belleteni 60 [Sep- 
tember 1969]: 45). This signaled that, although Turkey 
wanted to have close relations with the Islamic countries, 
italso wanted to keep its ee with Israel from cooling 


- further. 


2. The Worsening of Relations 
a. Turkey and the Arab-Israeli War of 1973 


On 6 October 1973 the Egyptian and Syrian armies 


launched a surprise attack on Israel. The resulting war and 
its aftermath led Turkish-Israeli relations, already frayed, 


to deteriorate farther. As in the 1967 war, Turkey declared 
“its neutrality in the conflict, but in practice it sided with . 
© the Arabs. While Turkey prevented the U.S. from using : 
© the Incirlik air base to assist Israel, it allowed Soviet âir- * 
craft to use its airspace to supply military equipment to 


the Arab countries engaged in the conflict. The Turkish 
position was based on the following considerations, — © 

As in the 1967 conflict, Ankara expected the Arab 
countries to reward its pro-Arab stance in this conflict 
with support for Turkey on the question of Cyprus in in- 
ternational forums. A second consideration was the joint 
statement of the Arab countries at the beginning of the 
war that countries supporting Israel would be subjected 
to an oil embargo. As a country that procured 70% of its 
oil from Arab countries, Turkey wanted to insulate its 
economy from the global slump that such an oil embargo 
would produce. The third consideration was the close 
interest of the Turkish public in the struggle of the PLO 
(Palestine Liberation Organization), starting in the late 
19605, to free the Palestinians living under Israeli occupa- 
tion, The Turkish government could not ignore the fact 
that public opinion linked the Arab-Israeli dispute di- 
rectly with the Palestinian question. 

After the cease-fire of 27 October, Turkey kept its re- 
lations with Israel at a low level because of the decision 
of OAPEC (Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries) at its meeting in Algiers on 26-28 November 
1973 to impose an oil embargo on all countries support- 
ing Israel, At the meeting, it was also decided to.establish 
a committee consisting of the ministers of foreign affairs 
and petroleum of the OAPEC members to classify all 
countries as “friendly,” “neutral,” and "supporters of the 
enemy” and treat them accordingly in supplying em 
with oil. 

At the meeting of OAPEC in Vienna in March 1974, 
the oil embargo was lifted, but this did not improve 
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Turkey's relations with Israel. Turkey continued to follow 
a more pro-Arab foreign policy. 


b. Turkey and the PLO 

One ofthe reasons for the coolness in Turkish-Israeli rela- 
tions during the 1970s was the closeness of Turkey's links 
with the PLO. The first contacts between Turkey and the 
PLO were established when the organization participated 
in the Islamic summit in 1969 as an observer. At Rabat in 
1974, the Arab League declared the PLO to be the sole le- 
gitimate representative ofthe Palestinian people. This was 
followed by a similar decision of the Islamic Conference. 
Finally, on 22 November 1974, the UN General Assembly 
'decided to allow the PLO to participate in the work of all 
UN organs as an observer. In parallel with these devel- 
opments, Turkey changed its cautious approach toward 
the PLO. 

In January 1975 Ankara announced its recognition of 
the PLO and established relations with the organization 
through the Turkish Embassy in Cairo. In August 1975 
the chairman of the Political Bureau of the PLO, Faruk 
Khaddumi, visited Turkey. In the course of the visit, the 
possibilities for developing relations further were ex- 
plored. 

Turkey's improved relations with the PLO troubled 
Israel, which regarded the PLO as a terrorist organization. 
But Ankara was influenced by the pro-PLO atmosphere 
prevailing in the UN General Assembly and was in no 
mood to mend fences with Israel. Ankara went even fur- 
ther and, on 10 November 1975, voted for the resolution in 
the General Assembly that equated Zionism (the national 
policy of Israel) with racism. This resolution was to be re- 
scinded by the General Assembly in 1991. 

In May 1976 the Conference of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the Islamic countries met in Ístanbul. On that 
occasion Ankara announced that the PLO would be al- 
lowed to set up a representative office in Ankara. When 
the vice-chairman of the Political Bureau of the PLO, 
Said Kamal, visited Ankara in early 1977, Ankara agreed to 
grant diplomatic status to the representative of the PLO 
in Ankara. The representative office of the PLO was of- 
ficially opened by the organization's leader, Yasser Arafat, 
on 5 October 1979, when he came to Ankara upon the in- 
vitation of prime minister Bülent Ecevit. 

Meanwhile Turkey followed closely the U.S. initiative 
that led to the conclusion of an agreement on 17 Septem- 
ber1978 between Egypt and Israel, following negotiations 
at Camp David. By this agreement, the two countries 
reached an understanding on resolving outstanding 
questions between them. This was followed by the Peace 


Agreement between Egypt and Israel signed in Washing- 
ton on 26 March 1979, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the former enemies 
(see Box 7-57 in Section 7). After the signing ofthe Camp 
David agreement, the minister of foreign affairs, Gündüz 
Ökçün, made a statement on 3 October 1978 in which he 
said that it was still too early to make a full assessment of 
the event but that a just solution could not be achieved 
unless Israel pulled back its forces to its pre-1967 border 
and the PLO was included in a future settlement. This was 
an explicit reaffirmation of Turkey's support for the PLO, 

After the signing ofthe Egypt-Israel peace agreement, 
Ankara issued a communiqué in which it declared that the 
Middle East question bad to be settled by peaceful means, 
that peace could come to the region only through a com- 
prehensive agreement, and that the precondition for this 
was Israel's withdrawal from the occupied territories and 
granting the Palestinians the right to establish their own 
state. 

With these statements, Turkey indicated that it shared 
some of the concerns of the Axab countries other than 
Egypt, which claimed that the Camp David and Wash- 
ington agreements could not, by themselves, solve the 
Middle East questions. But, unlike these Arab counties, 
Turkey did not sever its diplomatic links with Egypt for 
having made peace with Israel. Turkey's approach differed 
from that of the other Arab countries, because Egypt's 
recognition of Israel relieved Turkey of the stigma that it 
had carried since 1949 of being the sole Muslim country 
to recognize Israel. The U.S. backing for the Egyptian- 
Israeli peace process also affected Turkey's approach to 
this issue. 

During the period from 1960 to 1980, Turkish-Israeli 
relations went from stagnation to frostiness, which lasted 
into the 1980s; but starting in the early 1990s these rela- 
tions entered a period of restoration and improvement. 
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B. Relations with Iran 

In the final years of the Pahlavi dynasty, Turkish-Iranian 
relations were in a satisfactory state. The two countries 
were able to maintain generally good relations because 
both were allies of the U.S. and both were in the anti- 
Communist camp. Despite this, five basic questions re- 
mained unresolved and kept relations from developing 
beyond a certain point. During this period these ques- 
tions constituted the agenda of Turkish-Iranian relations, 
and much time was spent in trying to resolve them. These 
issues are discussed here according to their order of im- 
portance. 

1. Iran’s support for dissident Kurdish groups in 
Iraq: when Turkey made the decision in the 1960s to re- 
lax its tough policy line toward its Arab neighbors, Iran 
was shifting to a policy of confrontation with Iraq. Just as 
Turkish-Iragi relations started improving, Iragi-Iranian 
relations deteriorated. This discordance led the sbah to 
look upon Turkey with suspicion. But it was really Turkey 
that had reason to be suspicious. Turkey informed Teh- 
ran that it considered the shah's policy of supporting and 
even instigating the Iragi Kurds in their efforts to set up 
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autonomous structures to be dangerous from the point of 


© view of regional stability, but to no avail. 


Actually, Turkey's concerns went beyond the worry 
that a Kurdish federated state in Iraq would constitute an 
undesirable precedent for its own Kurdish population. 


“The shah was pursuing a general policy of "Persification" 


in his own country and was aspiring to be the protector 
of those with Persian roots in the Middle East. According 


“to the shah, the Kurds were Persians who spoke a differ- 
. ent dialect. This implied that he could claim the “right” to 

support Turkish Kurds just as he supported Iragi Kurds. 
. In fact, Turkey had some reasons to believe that the shah 
“was already using this “right,’ especially in the first half of 
- the 1970s. For this reason, Turkey became uncomfortable 
“when the shah traveled to Turkey in an aircraft named 
> Kurdistan, even though it was considered guite natural 
«infran. 


To overcome the diderences arising from the shah's 


- Kurdish policies and Turkey's efforts to achieve a rap- 


prochement with Iraq, President Sunay undertook bis 
first foreign visit to Iran in October 1966. Prime Minister 
Demirel subsequently went to Iran in May 1967 to convey 
Turkey's good wishes. At a time when the northern Iraq 
question was most acute, in 1973, the shah came to Turkey 
to discuss the effects ofthe Ramadan War on the regional 
balance of power. Two years later, President Korutürk 
returned this visit. As a result of these visits, the mutual 
suspicion in both countries was abated but never fully 
eliminated. The 1975 Algiers Agreement played an impor- 
tant role in improving not just Iran-Iraq relations but also 
Turkish-Iranian relations. 

2. Iran’s role as regional policeman: starting in the 
early 1960s, the shah established the objective for Iran 
to become the dominant power in the Persian Gulf and 
started to establish Iran's influence in the region. Support- 
ing the Kurds in Iraq was part of this plan. 

This was in conformity with the Nixon Doctrine. Un- 
til the first oil crisis in 1973, however, the shah did not have 
the resources necessary to achieve his objective. When 
the hike in oil prices provided him with the needed re- 
sources, the shah extended his goals and decided that Iran 
would become the regional superpower. For this, he un- 
dertook a rapid rearmament program and launched vast 
infrastructure projects. 

At the time when the shah was undertaking these 
grandiose plans, Turkey was coping with extreme difficul- 
ties, Its army was losing strength because of the U.S. arms 
embargo, and its economy was in a chronic state of crisis. 
‘The balance between Iran and Turkey was tilting rapidly 
in Iran’s favor. When the shah paid a visit to Ankara in 
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October 1975 to participate in the Republic Day festivities, 
Turkey's expectations of Iranian loans and oil sales with 
deferred payments remained unfulfilled. 

Although Ankara was satisfied with the outcome of 
the Algiers Agreement of 1975, it continued to be uneasy 
abont Iran's role as regional policeman, which prevented 
bilateral relations from developing to their full potential. 

In 1978 street riots broke out in both Iran and Turkey. 
While the extremist and marginal groups were demon- 
strating and taking over the streets in Turkey, large masses 
dominated Iranian streets. This situation led the U.S. to 
change its policies in favor of Turkey and to lift the arms 

embargo. Turkey had responded to the embargo by clos- 
ing U.S. installations in Turkey, and the U.S. had tried to 
compensate for this by setting up similar installations on 
Iran's Caspian Coast. But developments demonstrated 
that there were no satisfactory alternatives to installations 
located on Turkish soil. As Iran’s relations with the U.S. 
went from bad to worse during the 1980s, Turkey’s stand- 
ing in the U.S. was steadily rising. 

The shah left Iran in January 1979, never to return. 
This began a new era in Turkish-Iranian relations. 

3. The impression that CENTO was not adequate to 
meet the Soviet threat: in the 1960s a series of meetings 
took place in order to erase the shah’s impression that Tur- 
key did not attach the necessary importdnce to CENTO. 
In 1961 Turkey informed Iran that it had no forces avail- 
able to allocate to CENTO because all pf its units were 
under NATO command. Ankara insisted that this did not 
weaken CENTO, however, since the two alliances shared 
the same objective of checking communism and that the 
Turkish command structure was also able to carry out 
joint activities within CENTO. In 1962 the minister of 
foreign affairs, F.C. Erkin, took up the issue of CENTO 
once again in Tehran. That year the shah traveled to An- 
kara to discuss the issue with president Cemal Gürsel. 
Despite these contacts, the shah remained unpersuaded. 
His misgivings about CENTO were not confined to Tur- 
key’s contribution to the alliance. He also complained 
about the inadequacy of U.S. military aid to Iran. The shah 
was convinced that the U.S, preferred Turkey to Iran as a 
partner, 

‘The military adequacy of CENTO was not a topical 
issue anymore in the second half of the 1960s, because 
both Turkey and Iran were busy trying to develop their re- 
lations with the USSR. As relations with the Soviets mel- 
lowed, the military dimension of CENTO was pushed 
into the background, and the economic and cultural di- 
mension of the organization came to the fore. 

4. The discord between democracy and monarchy: 


the Turkish public became much more sensitive about 
freedom after the coup of 27 May 1960. The authoritarian 
nature of the Iranian regime, which had been ignored in 
the past, now came under critical scrutiny in the Turkish 
press. In particular, the brutal suppression of protest dem- 
onstrations by the Iranian police after the White Revo- 
lution (Box 5-18) caused anger in Turkey. The anti-shah 
propaganda of Iranian exiles living in Turkey, including 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini (who lived for a while in 
Bursa) as well as Iranian students in Turkish universities, 
seriously damaged the shah’s image. 

‘The first hitch in bilateral relations occurred at the 
inaugural session of the TGNA in November 1965 when 
Iranian students carried out a demonstration against the 
shah. The shah asked Turkey to punish the demonstra- 
tions severely, but Ankara refused to comply, reminding 
him that the Turkish judiciary was independent and could 
not be given instructions. In 1966 the Turkish Labor Party 
gave its support to Iranian students in Turkey that Tehran 
wanted to have deported back to Iran. The matter was 
brought to the attention of parliament by Cetin Altan, a 
deputy of the Labor Party. 

As opposition to the shah grew in his own country, 
so too did the criticism in Turkey directed at the Pahlavi 
dynasty. When the monarchy finally collapsed in 1979, the 
revolution enjoyed a great deal of sympathy among the 
Turkish public. 

S. The failure of economic cooperation to yield tan- 
gible results: as the economic and cultural dimensions of 
CENTO gained in importance, it became apparent that a 
new organization to cater to these needs would be desir- 
able. Also, mainly in response to Pakistan's request for an 
economic and cultural organization free from any need 
for nonregional countries, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan es- 
tablished the Regional Cooperation for Development 
(RCD) in istanbul on 21 July 1964. The new organization 
would have its headquarters in Tehran and would seek to 
accelerate economic development by engaging in coop- 
eration in the fields of communications, transport, trade, 
petroleum production, tourism, banking, insurance, and 
culture. After this, RCD would displace CENTO as the 
principal vehicle for cooperation among the three re- 
gional countries until it was superseded by the Economic 
Cooperation Organization (ECO) in 1985. 

Although RCD brought the three countries closer in 
their cultural contacts and helped develop transport and 
communications, their trade volume did not grow signifi- 
cantly. After the oil crisis, this situation caused vexation 
in Turkey, because the rise in oil prices led to a growing 
imbalance in its trade with Iran. Turkey was not receiving 


Box 5-18. Iran's Islamic Revolution 


The basic reason for the Islamic Revolution was the shah's attempt 


to transform iran into a nation-state under the protection ‘of a. 
U.S, umbrella. The shah felt that he would have trouble attaining . Ul 
his goal. First, the business community of shopkeepers/merchants AES 
(kriown. as the bazaaris) and the large landowning class were de- 7: à 

. termining forces in the economic life of the ‘country. Second, ihe. 

be: dergy.. Wisi, these two économic groups, ‘wielded i 


any contracts for the multitude of construction works in 
progress in Iran; nor was there much Iranian investment 
flowing into Turkey. During the second half of the 1970s 
the "eternal friendship" of former times had pretty much 
evaporated, and Turks complained that economic rela- 
tions were stagnating. Turkish-Iranian trade would only 
reach satisfactory levels after the outbreak of war between 
Iran and Iraq. 


The Islamic Republic 

At first the declaration of the Republic in Iran was well 
received in Turkey, although Ankara later would have 
second thoughts. Turkey formally recognized the new 
regime on 13 February 1979, only two days after regime 
change had taken place, while the Republic was declared 
in April. Turkey was well disposed toward the new re- 
gime, in the expectation that the problems encountered 
with Shah M. Reza would be surmounted in the new era. 
Ankara had been concerned about the shah's policies to- 
ward the Kurds of the Middle East and was relieved that 
the nationalist ideology of the Pahlavi dynasty had come 
to an end. Furthermore, the CHP government in power at 
the time and its leader, Bülent Ecevit, did not approve of 
the shah’s undemocratic regime and its disdain for human 
rights, If another party, such as the Justice Party, had been 
in power in Turkey at the time, it would not have looked 


with as much sympathy on: the overthrow of the shah 


power, By breaking the’ back 
cut off the funds that fl 
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through a popular uprising, given that he was a loyal ally 
of the U.S. and a totally committed anti-Communist. 

The new regime in Irah was determined to get rid ofall 
its Western entanglements. The provisional government 
in Tehran announced Irarfs withdrawal from CENTO on 
11 March 1974. Because CENTO could not survive geopo- 
litically without Iran, Pakistan announced its withdrawal 
on 12 March, followed by Turkey’s announcement on 16 
March. This development did not disturb Turkey much, 
because it sought economic and not military coopera- 
tion with Iran. Although Iran was leaving CENTO, it an- 
nounced that it would continue its membership in RCD. 
This was enough to satisfy Turkey. 

Turkey looked upon the new anti-Western regime in 
Iran very favorably. In June 1979 the minister of foreign af- 
fairs, Gündüz Ökçün, paid an official visit, during which 
an oil-purchasing agreement was concluded and, more 
significantly, the charismatic leader of the Islamic Revolu- 
tion, Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, met with Ökçün. An- 
other significant aspect of Ökçün's visit was that he also 
met with Ayatollah Mohammad Kazem Shariatmadari, 
who opposed the Iranian leadership and whose followers 
consisted almost entirely of Azetbaij anis. This visit stirred 
Iranian apprehension that henceforth Turkey might sup- 
port Azerbaijani nationalism in its dealings with Tehran. 
Even as the struggle against pro- -shah elements raged on 


in the streets, Khomeini: s backers attacked and tempted 
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to burn down the Turkish Consulate General in Tabriz, 
in the fear that Turkey might wield too much influence in 
Iranian Azerbaijan and might decide to support Shariat- 
madari. 

The early cordial relations were soon marred in No- 
vember 1979, when the CHP government resigned and 
was replaced by the JP governmentled by S. Demirel. This 
coincided with the occupation of the American Embassy 
in Tehran by Iranian militants. Embassy personnel and 
U.S, citizens were taken hostage by the militants, consist- 
ing mostly of university students, and the hostage crisis, 
which was to last for 444 days, got underway. Demirel 
qualified this action as an “inhuman event rarely seen in 
‘history” (Cetinsaya, p. 150). Khomeini replied that “the 
Ankara government, like the former shah, could only 
maintain itself in power at the point of a bayonet.’ This 
started a verbal duel that would be a feature of the Turkish- 
Iranian relations for a while. 

The worsening of relations was not only due to the 
differing views of the CHP and the JP regarding the Ira- 
nian regime, ‘The real reason was that it soon became ap- 
parent that the new regime was not about to meet the ex- 
pectations or hopes that were aroused in Turkey by the 
Islamic Revolution. At a time when Turkey continued to 
suffer from the oil crisis, however, Ankara still entertained 
some hopes of economic benefits from its relations with 
Iran. ‘Therefore the JP government did not want to alien- 
ate the new regime too much. The U.S. was informed that 
the bases in Turkey could not be used to carry out an op- 
eration against Iran. Nor would Turkey participate in the 
U.S. sanctions imposed on Iran. 

As Iran and Turkey entered the 1980s, their main con- 
cern was to achieve internal stability. The coup of 12 Sep- 
tember 1980 in Turkey purportedly aimed to accomplish 
this objective, but it could have marred relations. The Ira- 
nian regime was convinced that the CLA was behind the 
coup and looked askance at the Kemalist tone of the mili- 
tary leaders who took over the administration. The coup, 
however, did not wreck the bilateral relations; on the con- 
trary, they improved after 12 September. The reason was 
the Iraqi aggression against Iran, which occurred ten days 
after 12 September. It was clear that this would be a long 
war of attrition. In October Turkey declared its neutrality. 
The economic reform package of 24 January 1980 required 
Turkey to find new export markets, and the Iran-Iraq War 
presented many opportunities in this area. 
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Relations with the EEC 


|. THE ORIGIN OF THE 

TURKEY-EEC RELATIONSHIP 
After World War II, there was a determination to ensure 
that Europe would never again become a battleground. To 
this end, leaders and nongovernmental organizations un- 
dertook efforts to achieve an integrated Burope that had 
overcome its political and economic problems. 'The first 
fruits of this effort began to appear in the early 1950s. 

Actually, the origins of European integration date 
backto the thirteenth century. Even in the works of Dante 
Alighieri we can see references to a united Europe made 
up of Christian states. It only became possible to talk re- 
alistically aout a Europe united economically and po- 
litically folldwing World War II, however, when people 
started warnhing up to the subject. There were two reasons 
for this: the belief that enmity among the states of Europe 
could only be overcome through integration and the con- 
viction that it would take a strong and united Europe to 
prevent the spreading Communist menace in Eastern Eu- 
rope from also threatening Western Europe. 

On 7 May.1948 a European Congress was held, with 
the participation of 750 delegates from a number of West- 
ern European countries. The European Movement was 
established at this Congress and did much to accelerate 
the tendencies toward integration. A new political orga- 
nization to be known as the Council of Europe was set up 
on s May 1949. The Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation was also established that year for the pur- 
pose of allocating Marshall Plan aid funds to recipients. 

Ata time when the European countries were pooling 
their efforts to overcome the ravages of war, the French 
minister of foreign affairs, Robert Schuman, issued the 
Schuman Declaration on 9 May 1950. This declaration 
provided for the establishment of a supranational orga- 
nization bringing together a number of Buropean coun- 
tries to manage the coal and steel production of member 
states. It was hoped. that bringing France and Germany 
together as s members of the or ganization no overcome 
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the lengthy bloody rivalry between them and prevent the 
recurrence of internecine strife in Europe, 
The Schuman plan was sp eedily implemented, and 


the institutions at the core of today's European Union - 


were set up one by one. France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, and Luxem- 
bourg met in Paris and signed on 18 April 1951 the treaty 


establishing the European Coal and Steel Community. ` 


When the treaty became effective on 23 July 1953, these 
six countries pooled their coal and steel production. The 
European Defense Community of 1952 and the European 
Political Community of 1953 (other projects envisioned 
to promote European cooperation), however, failed to 
materialize. Acting on the conviction that political union 
could only be built upon an integrated infrastructure, Eu- 
ropes leaders decided to concentrate on promoting eco- 
nomic cooperation and launched the European Initiative 
at their Messina meeting held in 1955. In this framework, 
a committee was set up under the chairmanship of Bel- 
giums foreign minister, Paul Henri Spaak. The committee 
was charged with the task of drawing up a draft treaty that 
would secure the integration ofall sectors ofthe European 
economy. 

As a result of the committees work, the European 
Economic Community (EEC) and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM) were formed. The 
governing bodies of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the EEC, and EURATOM were merged in two 
stages through the 1958 ‘Treaty of Rome and the 1967 
Merger Treaty. After this the three bodies came to be 
known as the European. Communities (ECs) (Box 5-19). 
Before their fusion, each of these bodies had its own in- 
stitutional structure, but after fusion they became bodies 
serving the overall requirements of the European Com- 
munities (boxes 5-20, 5-21, and 5-22). 

From these purposeful beginnings, the European in- 
tegration movement proceeded to success, even though it 
was occasionally beset by crises, and toward the end ofthe 
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Box 5-19. The Process of Deepening the EU 


The term "deepening" is used within the context of European 
integration to denote the extension of the areas of compe- 
tence and activities and the changes within the institutional . 
structures of the iritegrátion process. In general, ‘the deepen: 
ing process has taken place through the amendments at the V 
founding treaties and has occurred in five stages. - 2j uH 
1. The Convention on Certain Institutions Common to Pn 
the European Cómmuities Q5 March 1957): was ‘signed on th zi 
same date as the Rome Treaty i jn 1957, according to. which the’ 
Assembly (which would develop. into the Europea Parliament) A 





















' nities ‘would be merged into single organs. ' 
3. The Single European’ “Act of: 1987. 
turn Europe into a single internal 
: urs and a broadening of areas of 
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twentieth century turned into the supranational political 
organization known as the European Union (Box 5-23). 

Turkey was going through a period of economic and 
political difficulty in the second half of the 1950s and for 
this reason initially remained aloof from the growth of 
the integration movement in Europe. Turkey had previ- 
ously accorded the highest priority to joining the OEEC, 
the Council of Europe, and NATO. This time it remained 
somewhat indifferent to the new integration, because its 
future seemed uncertain. 

Despite its internal difficulties and the somewhat un- 
certain future of the "Six," Turkey started seeking ways to 
establish some links with the EEC (the principal organi- 


Box 5-20. The Institutional Structure of the EU 


The institutional structure of the European Union is highly 
complex. As the process of European integration progressed, 
the structure underwent a series of changes through revisions 7 
in the founding treaties. ‘The EU consists ‘of three pillars. The © 
first is made up of the European Coal and Steel. ‘Community,’ Y 
EURATOM (the European Atomic Energy Community), ånd ihe x 
European Community, which aré the elements of econornic in. 
tegration. The second and third pillars were introduced by the” 
Maastricht Treaty (see Box 728 in Section 7: a common’ f 
eign and security policy and cooperation in justice and home et 
affairs, Within this structure of three pillars, the EU has a single : à 
institutional structure, as confirmed by tréaties:: The EU Treaty ey 
declares in article 3: “The Union shall be served by a “single Ins 
stitutional framework, which shall énsüre the consistency an 
the continuity of the activities carried out in order to attain, it 
©. objectives while respecting ‘and building upon the acquis co 
` münautaire." Article 5 states that the EU' s institutions. sh 
carry. oüt their responsibilities ‘within. the framework: and t 
terms of the treaties’ iz estabiehing the European. ud 
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zation of European integration) from 1959 on, due to his- 
torical, ideological, economic, and political factors. 

Ankara was interested solely in the EEC and not the 
other two organizations, because it was primarily moti- 
vated by the need to overcome its economic difficulties. 
Turkey made its application to the EEC on 31 July 1959, 
and the Ankara Agreement was signed on 12 September 
1963. The following discussion examines this period when 
Turkey formalized its relations with the EEC and con- 
siders the factors that influenced Turkey's actions and the 
EEC’ reactions. Then it analyzes the Ankara Agreement 
and the changes it brought to Turkey’s relations with the 
EEC and how the association functioned. 


A. The Factors Influencing 

Turkey's View of the EEC 
The Historical and Ideological Factors 
Historically, all developments in Europe have tended to 
attract Turkey’s attention. Turkey was eager to join both 
the Council of Europe and the OEEC. Although the 
‘Turkish approach to the EEC was more cautious, that or- 
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Box 5-21. The Basic Structural Institutions of the EU 


The European Parliament is the democratic representative of the 
Furopean peoples. It carries out the democratic supervision func- 


tion in the EU and participates in various ways in the decision.: 


making process, fts 785 members (as of 1 January 2007) áre directly. 


- elected for five years by thé people of ihe member states; The 


members of the parliament form groups according to their party 


affiliation. The parliament participates į in the decision-making | proz; 


- cedures, approves the budget; takes part in the appointment: of 
the commission and dismisses this organ, approves the rati fi o 
of international agreements, and gives its assent to the a cession, 
oft new members into the EU; : 
73 The European Commission is the institution ri where the EU's 





pain character is most apparent. The commission iden- 2 
tifieszand pursues. the common interest and promotes further» 
integration. After being selected by the qualified majority of the E 


member States: and approved by the parliament; the twenty sev 
members currently serve for a term of five years. They: can be d 
missed by a vote of censure in the European Parliament: : 
According to the treaty establishing the gis Co 
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ganization also appeared attractive to Turkey, like other 
organizations open to wider European participation. Ever 
since the establishment of the Ottoman Empire, Turkey 
has turned its face to the West and has been more inter- 


— ested in developments in Europe than in developments 


: 1 in the council by a governme 
i binding commitments. ‘on. behalf 
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in the East. This westward orientation developed into the 
objective of becoming Western and European toward the 
middle of the nineteenth century; “modernization” and 
"Europeanization" came to be synonymous for Turkey. 
From the Fe ho of the pos Turkey strove to 
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Box 5-23. Types of Economic Integration 


Economic integration is a process that goes through phases, with 
its pace depending on the readiness of the members to unite and 


the time frame in which they want to come closer. In the final - 


phase, it can end with political integration, when the different 
countries become a single political entity. Each phase can lead to 


further integration, but integration might also be arrested at ade 


termined stage. DN 
These phases cari be classified as follows: Ess 





Preferential trade agreements: these’ agreements: are; de us 
signed to increase the volume of trade between thej parties. Within HE 
the framework of such agreements the parties seek to reduce the c 
obstacles to the flow of trade by custorns tariff, reductions on-all: 
or specific products-and by increasing cooperation in: the äreä. of. 






customs formalities. As a rule, such :agreements are conclude 
bilaterally; but, like GATT, they can be concluded ias à multilat 





eral agréement. Preferential trade agreements: dó: not attempt O, 
change the structure of international. trade because they are based . 


on the existing volume of trade, which such, agreements seek 


expand. The level of economic integration’ among | the. parties of. 





these agreements is minimal; although the'ağ ments can be. th 
u first m toward further integration. : 





Association (EFTA) i isan n éample: of this fics of Integration: iex 





establish close relations with the nations at the vanguard 
of Western civilization and turned its back on Asian na- 
tions, even though most of its territory lay in Asia. After 
World War II, Turkey failed to participate in the 1949 con- 
ference of Asian states; although it did participate in the 
Bandung Conference in 1955, it took a pro-Western stand. 
Turkey took part in European sports tournaments rather 
than Asian tournaments and displayed interest in Western 
initiatives, These were all signs of the Turkish bias toward 
things Western and European. 


The Economic Factor 

Turkey's perception of the EEC was also colored by the 
belief that association with the group might provide ad- 
ditional means to overcome the bottlenecks plaguing its 
economy. The years when European integration accel- 
erated and the EEC started turning into the European 
Common Market were precisely the time when Turkey's 
relations with the U.S. started becoming strained, even 
though Ankara was completely dependent on the U.S. 


© Customs unions constitute a more advanced stage of integration 
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Customs unions: countries that enter into a customs union 
must eliminate all customs duties and duties with similar effects, 
quotas, import and export restrictions, and all other restraints. 


‘on trade with their partners; They must also apply uniform elsz: 
















torns barriers’ and common tradé policies toward third countri 


because the freedom of members to pursue independent trade 
policies is restricted In such unions, commo in titutions. are es 








“Common market: this is ‘the Su of intearation n whi hy: in 
add ition to goods; other factors of production are. also. ‘allowed to 
circulate freely. ‘That is, labor; services, ‘and Capital move without 


a Customs union plus factor mobility. An important feature of-a 


ä common market, licenses, ‘border controls; cüstoms formalities, 
differing standards and arrangements regarding” public Security, 



















removed." But the’ members ‘have ño obligation to apply pata iii 
customs to countries ‘outside the free trade área; rior do they have | ©. 
to-apply: harmonized trade’ policies toward norimembers;: Since. " : 
the regime ‘applying to goods. originating i in countries outside the 

’ free-trade’ area will differ, the tules applying 1 to origin afe of some. VU 
importance in this form of integration, The European Free’ Trade x 





economically. As U.S. aid, Turkey's main source, started 
to slacken and became conditional, Turkey found itself 
forced to seek new sources for long-term loans. In these 
circumstances, Turkey saw the EEC as a lifesaver that 
could help to pull it out of its economic difficulties. 

In addition, three lesser factors should be kept in 
mind. 

1.'The concepts of economic integration and a com- 
mon market were getting broader acceptance throughout 
the world, and the idea that such initiatives would be suc- 
cessful was gaining ground. 

2. The members of the EEC were traditionally Tur- 
key's principal trading partners. Turkey was familiar with 
their markets and their trading practices. 

3. Turkey's geographical location vis-à-vis the EEC 
countries could allow it to serve as a transshipment cen- 
ter for European products headed for the Middle East 
and Africa. 'The prospective profits to be derived from this 
trade also influenced Turkey's decision to seek a partner- 


ship with the EEC. 
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The Political Factor 

A group within the DP believed that the acceptance of 
Turkey by the EEC, made up of advanced European coun- 
tries, could be presented as a foreign policy success of the 
ruling party. Although Adnan Menderes and Celal Bayar 
were cognizant of the political benefits that EEC mem- 
bership might confer, they were also aware that member- 
ship would increase economic dependence, which might 
in turn strengthen the hand of the opposition. A group 


led by the minister of foreign affairs, Fatin Rüştü Zorlu, ` 


however, was in favor of applying immediately for mem- 
bership. Members of this group felt that membership in 
the Common Market would enhance Turkey's position 
econoinically and politically and thereby strengthen the 
DP government domestically. 

‘The hesitations within the DP ended with the victory 
of the pro-EEC group when Greece applied for member- 


“ship. © 


. This was a turning point in the process of Turkey's 
application for membership of the EEC. Although Tur- 
key had been able to set aside the differences over Cy- 
prus with its NATO ally through the Zurich and London 
agreements of 1959, it did not want to see Greece joining 
groups in which it was not represented for fear of finding 
its position weakened economically and politically. In this 
context, it was following Greece's policies toward the EEC 
with close interest. 

In any case, Turkey and Greece had been following 
similar courses toward European integration all along. 
Both countries approached the activities of the Six with 
some caution. They also stayed out of the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA), led by Britain, after that 
country was kept out of the EEC by Frances opposition 
(Box 5-24). Ina joint communiqué issued after the Zurich 
and London agreenients, the prime ministers of Greece 
and Turkey declared that the two countries would closely 
examine developments in connection with the establish- 


ment of the EEC with a view to following similar courses 


whenever necessary. 

Greece took radical steps to reform its economy and 
made its currency (the drachma) convertible. Having suc- 
ceeded in improving its economic position, Greece real- 
ized that participating in European economic integration 
would help its economic restructuring efforts. At a time 
when the question of joining the Six or the Seven was 
‘being debated within the Greek government, a meeting 
was convened in London to consider the establishment of 
EFTA, to which Greece was not invited. This left Athens 
no alternative other than the EEC, On 15 July 1959 Greece 
applied for membership in the EEC, which was seen as 
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Box 5-24. EFTA 


In 1958 some members of the OEEC proposed ‘the eitablish- : . 
ment of a free trade area among the: coüntries that did hot... 
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one the negotiations ' that follow 
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the first victory of the Six over the Seven. The news of 
Greece application created a stir in Turkey for a number 
of reasons. 

1. Although the Greek prime minister had under- 
taken to act in concert with Turkey, Athens submitted 
its application to the EEC without consulting or even in- 
forming Ankara, It could not have acted in this way unies 
it expected substantial benefits. 

2. Greece's principal export products were similar to 
Turkey's. Greece's unilateral application to join the EEC 
could result in its capturing some of Turkey's traditional 
markets, causing an important setback in Ankara's trade 
with Europe. 

3. Through a possible membership in the EEC, 
Greece might strengthen its economy and its political 
structure, This would place Greece at an advantage vis-à- 
vis Turkey in all international forums and particularly in 


NATO. 


^: 4, Although the Cyprus question had been resolved 
in a friendly manner, the Turkish public still looked upon 
Greece with suspicion. There was a widely held belief that 
a strengthening of Greece implied a weakening of Turkey. 
‘The ruling party would have difficulty in explaining to its 
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electorate how Greece all by itself had become a member 
of an organization that contributed to the economic de- 
velopment of its members. 

5. If Turkey was to derive any benefit from being a 
member of the EEC, its application for membership had 
to be made right away. Asin the case of membership in the 
Council of Europe and NATO, it was correct to assume 
that the same criteria for admission to the EEC would 
apply to both Greece and Turkey. By delaying its appli- 
cation for membership, Turkey would be missing a great 
opportunity. 

As a result of these considerations, Turkey submitted 

, its application for membership sixteen days after Greece 
did so. Before examining the circumstances of this appli- 
cation, itis useful to see howthe EEC members appraised 
Turkey in the late 1950s. 


B. The Factors Shaping the 

EEC's Perception of Turkey 
The Historical and Ideological Factors 
The EEC's ideological approach to Turkey in the late 1950s 
can be examined on two different planes. On a formal 
plane, in those years European leaders and political parties 
did not dwell much on the factor of religious and cultural 
differences that weighed on Turkish-EEC relations after 
the 1980s. At that time, the EEC as an organization and 
its members tended to emphasize similarities rather than 
differences among countries. Some circles would have 
Western Europe constructed on the basis of the cultural 
heritage of the Holy Roman Empire. For them, Muslim 
Turkey and Orthodox Greece were equally alien. But, in 
consideration of economic and political factors, this dis- 
similarity was downplayed and not formally voiced. At 
a time when the Cold War was at its height, Turkey was 
seen as a country confronting the Soviet menace within 
the Western alliance, and its Western credentials were 
brought to the fore. 

‘This was a time when Europe was still struggling to 
overcome the economic, political, and social damage 
wrought by World War 1I. Concepts such as human rights, 
democracy, and pluralism—the core of the arguments 
used against Turkish membership in later years—were 
not yet the main concern of the European public, As a re- 
sult, such arguments were not formally advanced against 
Turkey. 

On an informal and social level, the situation was 
quite different. When Turkey started showing an inter- 
est in the EEC, Turks and Europeans had been interact- 
ing for nine hundred years. Over a large part of this long 
period, the two sides had been engaged in conflict. This 


process started when the Turks became neighbors with 
Europeans when they entered Baghdad in 1048 to save the 
Islamic caliph and developed further when they first set 
foot in Europe in 1353. During the ensuing period, all Eu- 
ropean countries and most notably the papacy (the sym- 
bol of Christian Europe's religious and occasionally po- 
litical unity) had occasion to confront Turkey. This long 
confrontation naturally colored the European view of the 
‘Turks, who were perceived in the popular culture as hea- 
then, plundering, lazy, foul-mouthed, opium-growing, 
lecherous, ignorant, despotic, cruel, barbaric, and so forth. 

Historically, four basic factors shaped the European 
view ofthe Turks (Güvenc, pp. 79—81). 

1. The widely held belief among the European pub- 
lic that the Turks disparaged and spurned Christianity as 
they converted to Islam. 

2. The feeling of superiority developed by European 
states vis-à-vis Eastern peoples, including Turks, as a re- 
sult of acquiring a dominant economic and political posi- 
tion in the world through the commercial and industrial 
revolutions. 

3. The anti-Turkish feelings that emerged in Europe 
in the nineteenth century as a consequence of the na- 
tional uprisings of Christian peoples living under Otto- 
man domination. 

4. The European displeasure at seeing the emergence 
of the Turkish Republic from the ashes of the Ottoman 
Empire, which had been dismembered following World 
War I. 

In the context of these factors, the negative Turkish 
image was still fresh in European minds in the 1950s. ‘This 
did not turn into an ideological opposition, however, and 
did not extend from the popular plane to a political plane 
until after the 1980s, under the influence of other factors. 


The Economic Factor 
The Turkish economy was weaker and more unstable 
than the economies of the EEC members. This negative 
factor led the economist of the EEC to conclude that the 
Turkish economy could not meet the challenge of in- 
creased competition that EEC membership would bring. 
‘The statist structure of industry made it difficult for this 
sector to compete, even behind protectionist walls. State- 
owned banks were providing loans without proper super- 
vision or planning. Despite the Cold War, 20% of Turkey’s 
exports were going to the countries in the socialist bloc. 
The economy was constantly threatened with upheaval 
due to political instability, All of these factors conspired to 
diminish Turkey's attractiveness, 

Others, however, saw Turkey (with its large popula- 


ton, its geographic location, and its growing economy) 
as an attractive market. The defenders ofthis view felt that 
Turkey's EEC membership need not be accomplished in 
one stroke. Furthermore, the Common Market was in its 
early stages, and its institutions were not yet in place. In 
these circumstances, relations with Turkey could be es- 
tablished at a privileged level but short of full member- 
ship. Within this relationship, the Turkish economy could 
be groomed to attain acceptable EEC standards within a 
process to be mutually accepted. Even if the pursued ob- 
jective was not met, the EEC would have nothing to lose. 
. The ultimate decision-maker in the community was the 
council, at which each EEC member had an equal say. 

In spite of the arguments of those who looked upon 
Turkey's closer association with the EEC with benevo- 


lence, all the member countries felt considerable unease . 


over the parlous state of the Turkish economy. In these 
conditions, the decision to maintain relations with Tur- 
key at a gradual, controlled pace was made under the in- 
fluence of political rather than economic factors. 


The Political Factor 

Despite the difficulties caused by cultural differences and 
the worries about possible economic incompatibilities, 
these concerns, although not completely forgotten, were 
pushed into the background in the political approach of 
the EEC countries to Turkey. This positive approach was 
based on three fundamental reasons. 

1. Turkey was a country with a Western orientation, 
whose policies of modernization and becoming more 
European led it to pursue goals that were parallel to the 
goals ofthe EEC countries. This was clearly demonstrated 
in its activities within the Council of Europe and NATO. 
In all questions that involved European states, Turkey 
invariably took a pro-Europeen stand. Turkey' strategic 
location had been a factor in its admission to NATO. In 
the future, the Six were contemplating a degree of integra- 
tion that went beyond mere economic integration, and 
Turkey's strategic location also carried weight for these 
countries. 

2. 'The biggest rival of the economic integration that 
the Six were intent on achieving was EFTA, led by Britain. 
No matter how different its cultural components were and 
how weak its economic infrastructure was, a European 
country’s choice ofthe EEC rather than EFTA was seen as 
a victory over EFTA by the Six. 


3. If Greece, whose economy was not all that much - 


better than Turkey’s, was accepted as an associate and 
Turkey was kept out, this might lead other European 
countries to lose their trust in the ideals of the EEC and 
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drift away from it. Actually, the application of both Greece 
and Turkey to the EEC in quick succession had left the Six 
in a quandary. If both were turned away, they might seek 
to join EFTA. If only one was accepted, this might raise 
doubts about the EEC's objectivity at a time when the 
detailed criteria for membership had not yet been fully 
spelled out. If both were accepted, their weak economies 
would impose an undue burden on the EEC. = > 


At that point it was decided to give equal treatmentto © | 


Greece and Turkey and to establish closer relations with 


both countries by stages, as they met the conditions set -i | 


by the EEC. 


il. THE ASSOCIATION PERIOD 
A. Toward Association 
The Environment in Which 
Turkey Applied to the EEC 


Greece's application for membership in the EEC on 15 ES 


July 1959 pushed Turkey into making a similar move. The 
minister of foreign affairs, Fatin Rüştü Zorlu, was the sole 
member of the cabinet who was following these devel- 
opments at the time. When the news reached Ankara of 
Greece's application, Zorlu contacted Bayar and Men- 
deres and persuaded them that Turkey must not be left 
out of a group that could bring great econdmic benefits 
to Greece, With the exception of a few diplomats in the 
ministry, no one in Turkey had a clear ided of the EEC, 
how it functioned, and how application for'membership 
was made. Despite the lack of technical information, swift 
action was taken: the documents of application were 
prepared. 

Zorlu was seeking to get Turkey's application for 
membership submitted as soon as possible after the Greek 
application, while trying to dispel the doubts in the minds 
of Bayar and Menderes, The DP leadership had two major 
concerns. First, would membership in the EEC, about 
which little was known, be of benefit to the Turkish econ- 
omy or would it result in a return to the old regime ofthe 
capitulations? Second, how would the U.S., with which 
‘Turkey had close political, economic, and military links, 
look upon Turkish membership inthe EEC? 

To allay such fears, Zorlu went about persuading 
Bayar and Menderes directly, without wasting time try- 
ing to convince his fellow cabinet members. As a result 
of these contacts, the two leaders were able to agree that 
Turkey could not remain indifferent to the Greek appli- 
cation in view of the possible negative consequences of 
the Greek move for Turkey, In any case, an application did 


not imply Turkey's membership in the EEC. Whe n the n a EN 
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accession agreement was being negotiated, Turkey's eco- 
nomic and political interest would be duly taken into ac- 
count. In the event ofthe application being turned down, 
however, the opposition would be able to use this to hurt 
the government, so it was decided to keep the application 
as concealed as possible from public opinion. 

After receiving the green light from the president and 
the prime minister, Zorlu sought to determine the U.S. 
position on the matter. Washington had no objections to 
such a move by Turkey. 

With these hurdles cleared, Turkey made its bid on 31 
July 1959, two weeks after the Greek application. The ap- 
plication was made without notifying the Turkish public. 
Ihe newspaper Akşam had a news item claiming that Tur- 
key was not being admitted to the Common Market. One 
day before the application, this claim was officially denied, 
with the argument that no application had been made. In 
any case, at that time the Turkish public was more inter- 
ested in the news about Western loans than in Turkey's 
application for EEC membership. When the news of 
Turkey's application started appearing in the press, the 
semiofficial mouthpiece of the DP, the newspaper Zafer, 
was forced to reveal the "secret" to the public on 3 August, 
with a news item entitled “Our Application" (Tekeli and 
İlkin 1993, vol. 1, pp. 127-28). 

As Ankara awaited the reaction of the EEC Council 
of Ministers to Turkey's and Greece's applications, two 
positive developments occurred. 

The European press, with one or two exceptions, 
looked upon Turkey's application favorably and did not 
consider it strange or misguided. In fact, the Europeans 
were gratified that two southeastern European countries 
had applied to join the EEC and not EFTA. 

The minister of economics of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Ludwig Erhard, came to Turkey at the end 
of August 1959. He declared that his country considered 
it essential for Turkey to join the EEC. He also promised 
that Germany would intercede in European quarters and 
exert effort to secure Turkey's admission to the EEC. 

These two developments heartened Menderes and 
Zorlu. On 11 August the cabinet, presided over by Celal 
Bayar, took up the issue of Turkey's application for mem- 
bership in the EEC. Some ministers pointed out that the 
question had been decided upon without a broad-ranging 
debate over its implications and that a negative outcome 
would create difficulties for the government. Menderes 
replied emphatically that the application decision would 
not be reviewed and that Turkey would not be placed at a 
disadvantage vis-à-vis Greece. 

The decision from the EEC was 15d in coming. 


On u September 1959 the EEC’s Council of Ministers ac- 
cepted Greece's and Turkey's applications. This would be 
followed by a long and tortuous process of negotiations to 
determine the nature of the cooperation between Turkey 
and the EEC. 


The Initial Contacts 

Following Turkey's application, the first negotiation took 
place in Brussels on 28 to 30 September 1959. The EEC 
participated with the negotiating team that had met with 
the Greeks, while Turkey's negotiating team was led by 
Semih Günver, head of the Department of International 
Economic Relations of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and composed of representatives of different ministries. 

As the application had come without much notice, 
both sides were somewhat unprepared for the negotia- 
tion. Consequently, the first encounter was more in the 
nature of a consultation, where each side tried to under- 
stand the position of the other side. 

The Turkish side submitted a memorandum indicat- 
ing that Turkey's ultimate goal was a speedy accession 
to the Common Market and that Turkey understood as- 
sociation with the EEC to mean a customs union. It was 
Clear that for Turkey the priority was the establishment of 
a customs union. 

In the first negotiating session, Turkey indicated the 
privileges and concessions that it was seeking during the 
association process. 

Turkey was asking for five basic privileges. (1) The 
Treaty of Rome had fixed the span of time to be given to 
candidates for accession to the customs union. But since 
the state of Turkey's economy did not allow it rapidly to 
join a customs union, Ankara wanted this span to be ex- 
tended to twenty-two to twenty-five years. "Ihe first six 
years would be the preparatory stage, and the remainder 
would be the transition stage. (2) The Treaty of Rome 
had also fixed the responsibilities of candidates during 
the preparatory stage. Turkey, however, wanted to limit 
its responsibilities to harmonizing its tariffs with the com- 
mon tariff and removing quotas. (3) Ankara wanted to 
sign long-term agreements with the EEC in connection 
with some of its traditional exports like tobacco and cot- 
ton. (4) Turkey wanted long-term and low-interest loans 
and incentives to European investors to invest in Turkey. 
(5) Ankara wanted to be represented in the organs of the 
EEC and participate in its decision-making process. 

The Turkish delegation was asking for much more 
than it was ready to grant at the negotiations. The delega- 
tion was unprepared and failed to make a clear and force- 
ful case, The EEC delegation was disappointed with the 


Turkish stand and indicated that Ankara's request for a 
term of twenty-two to twenty-five years was much too 
long. After this first consultation, the EEC prepared an 
appraisal report in October in which the Greek and Turk- 
ish negotiating positions were compared. According to 
the report, Turkey wanted the same privileges as Greece, 
but the commitments it was ready to make were few and 
vague as compared to those that Greece was willing to 
accept. Ankara was also seeking an accession period that 


was much longer than Greece's. The report insisted on the . 
need to have commitments that were commensurate with 


the privileges being sought. 
The findings of. the report corresponded to the views 
of the EEC capitals, s so it was to be expected that the nego- 
 tiations being conducted with Turkey and Greece would 
: differ in their form, « content, and duration. The EEC took 


action in this direction and decided to end the prelimi- 


nary talks with Greece and move on to the formal associa- 
tion negotiations, while it would prolong the preliminary 
talks with Turkey. 

The second preliminary get-together with Turkey 
took place in Brussels on 2-4 December 1959. Although 
the Turkish side continued to defend the position it had 
adopted at the first meeting, it put forward proposals that 
were more detailed and precise, especially in connec- 
tion with tariff cuts. Turkey was now prepared to make a 
1096 cut in tariffs during the preparatory stage and in ad- 
dition two extra cuts of 596 each. This proposal received 
a positive reaction from the EEC, which insisted on the 
cuts being linked to a firm calendar. Turkey was reluctant 
to provide this right away. It pleaded that it was engaged 
in harmonizing its tariff schedules and customs structure 
with those of the EEC. It was also seeking to determine 
. which products and sectors would need extra protection, 
and all of this would take some time. At this meeting, 
the subjects of the protection to be provided for Turk- 
ish export products like cotton and tobacco, the aid to be 
furnished to Ankara, and Turkey's representation in the 
governing organs of the EEC were also on the agenda. Al- 
though no definite position was adopted by the EEC on 
the first two subjects, Turkey's wish to be represented in 
the Council of Ministers of the Common Market before 
membership was firmly rejected. The request of the head 
ofthe Turkish delegation, Semih Günver, at least to allow 
a Turkish minister to participate as an observer was also 
turned down. The EEC agreed to set up a council of as- 
sociation and association committees, however, in which 
the EEC and Turkey would participate on an equal foot- 
ing. The Council of Association eventually. was estab- 
lished and came into operation. 
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Problems Slowing Down the Negotiations 
The second meeting had once again failed to define the 
nature of the future association. While preparing for the 
third meeting, Turkey held a meeting with Greece, at the 
recommendation of the EEC, at which their problems 
with the EEC were discussed and compared. At a meet- 
ing held in Athens on 7-9 January 1960, the two sides ex- 
changed views on their respective approaches to the EEC, 

Asaresult, it became apparent that the two countries’ 
approach differed in three ways. 

1. In the preparatory stage Greece divided the prod- 
ucts to which it would apply tariff reductions into two 
main categories. The first category consisted of raw ma- 


terials, capital goods, and transport vehicles. The tariffs © 


on these products would be reduced over twelve years to 
conform to the Treaty of Rome. The products in the sec- ` 
ond category would also have their tariffs eliminated over 
twelve years, with the exception of a long list of products 
that would be protected. In contrast, Turkey was asking 
for a period of twenty-two to twenty-five years to elimi- 
nate tariffs. 

2. Greece had made important strides toward harmo- 
nizing its tariffs with those of the EEC and had entered 
into talks with the GATT to complete this process by 
May 1960. Turkey had done nothing in the way of tariff 
reductions. 

3. Greece had asked the BEC to eliminate tariffs on 
olives, dried figs, raisins, and citrus fruits immediately 
and requested generous quotas for tobacco and cotton. 
Turkey was seeking long-term trade agreements with the 
EEC for its traditional export products. 

Although Greece was as demanding as Turkey with 
respect to its export products, it was moving toward ac- 
cepting the EEC’s demands in other areas. After the 
Athens talks, the Turkish side came to the conclusion 
that Turkey's demands were more comprehensive than 
Greece's, which would give the Turkish side more room 
for maneuver in the negotiations. What Turkey consid- 
ered to be more room for maneuver in the negotiations, 
however, was an approach that was full of ambiguities 
and unacceptable demands and unlikely to lead to com- 
mon ground. In the light of the preparatory meeting with 
Greece and Turkey, the EEC concluded that Greece was 
more accommodating and engaged in serious negotia- 
tions with Greece while remaining distant to Turkey. 


The EEC's Decision to Go Slowly 

With the first two meetings yielding scant results, it was 
to be expected that further meetings would occur. But 
the EEC was taking its time in holding a third meeting. 
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There were two explanations for the EEC’s reluctance 
to move. 

The EEC had become aware that Turkey was being 
dragged into a period of instability as a result of internal 
events. The tough and repressive measures adopted by the 
DP government to deal with political and social devel- 
opments were in conflict with the principles of the EEC 
countries. The Turkish government exercised tight con- 
trol over the press, prevented trade unions from engaging 
in international contacts, banned strikes, and repressed 
the opposition. ‘This was causing concern in the EEC, 
which feared that political and social upheaval in Turkey 
might spread into the EEC. As a result, the Six decided to 
follow a “wait and see” policy vis-a-vis Turkey and slowed 
the pace ofthe preliminary negotiations. 

Another explanation was that the different organs it 
the EEC had not yet adopted a common stand with re- 
spect to Turkey. This was also slowing down the pee 
nary negotiations. 

The commercial attachés of the Six in Ankara pre- 
pared a joint report on 19 December 1959 in which they 
argued that the weak Turkish economy would be un- 
able to shoulder the burdens that an association with the 
EEC would impose. Turkish industry was operating only 
thanks to protectionist barriers and had no chance of sur- 
vival in the competitive envirdament that would come 
about as a result of association with the EEC. Instead of 
rushing into an association, it would be in the EEC’s in- 
terest to follow developments for a few years to see how 
things unfolded. 

Furthermore, the EEC Commission prepared a re- 
port, dated 23 November 1959, in which similar views were 
expressed. The commission stressed that Turkey, with its 
population of 25 million, was more likely to create serious 
problems for the EEC than Greece was. The heavy debt 
burden threatened economic stability, and it was difficult 
to be optimistic about the future, because the govern- 
ment' economic policies did not conform to any rational 
pattern. 

Against these two reports, the decision-making or- 
gan of the EEC, the Council of Ministers, stressed the 
political interests of the Six rather than the economic 
problems that might be created by Turkey's membership. 
The council’s report of 8 September 1959, which was the 
basis for approval of Turkey's application, was still valid. 
The EEC held a very important place in Turkey's foreign 
trade. Despite shortcomings, the country was carrying 
out its essential investments. Membership in the Com- 
mon Market would be an important factor in anchoring 
Turkey in the Western camp. A Turkey within the EEC 


and with a viable economy could provide major benefits 
to EEC counties. 

Despite the council's positive approach, the events in 
Turkey seemed to confirm the warnings of the trade at- 
tachés and the commission. At the council's meeting held 
on 1-2 March 1960, the ministers appraised the prelimi- 
nary meetings held with Turkey and Greece. In the light 
of the developments up to that point and the positions 
adopted at the preliminary negotiations, they decided to 
conclude the preliminary negotiations with Greece and 
move on to the formal association negotiations. Prelimi- 
nary negotiations with Turkey would continue. Having 
started negotiations at the same time, Greece had over- 
taken Turkey at a crucial juncture. 


Turkey's Concern over EEC-Greek Relations 

The councils decision was very badly received in Ankara. 
The president of the EEC made a statement declaring that 
"our preliminary negotiations with Ankara have not ad- 
vanced to the point where we can reach a decision; but I 
can tell you right away that our association with Greece 
will differ from our association with Turkey" (Tekeli and 
İlkin 1993, vol. 1, p.143). This soured Turkey's attitude even 
more, 

Ankara had always held that the EEC should treat 
Turkey and Greece even-handedly. Turkey's application 
to the EEC had been made in order not to be left behind 
by Greece. But now Turkey had indeed been left behind, 
and the gap was going to widen. 

Turkish minister of foreign affairs Zorlu was among 
the first to realize that things were not going well for Tur- 
key in its relations with the EEC. On 17 March 1960 he 
met with the ambassadors of the Six individually to con- 
vey Turkey's displeasure. Zorlu placed the responsibility 
for the failure ofthe formal negotiations between Turkey 
and the EEC to get underway squarely on the attitude of 
the Six, accusing them of wanting to alienate Turkey from 
the West and force it to tighten its economic relations 
with the Eastern Bloc. Zorlu wanted the EEC countries 
to declare openly whether they were ready to help Turkey 
in achieving its political and economic goals. Finally, he 
declared that it was unacceptable for the EEC to be grant- 
ing priority to Greece. 

All six EEC countries found it necessary to review 
their positions in the face of this sharp Turkish reaction. 
The Federal Republic of Germany was at the forefront of 
those who felt that Turkey should not be antagonized and 
Ankara's sensitivities should be heeded. In this context, 
Germany's proposal was accepted at the meeting of the 
Committee of Permanent Representatives (COREPER) 











held on 22 March 1960. According to thiş decision, the 
preparations for the negotiations with Turkey would be 
accelerated with a view to undertaking formal negotia- 
tions, as was done with Greece. 

Following this, on 21 April 1960, the committee con- 
sidered the nature of the proposed association with 
Turkey, being fully aware of the Turkish sensitivity over 
Greece, The COREPER decided that the agreement with 
Turkey would be known as an association agreement, as 
in the Greek case, but the content of this agreement would 
depend on the outcome of the negotiations. 


The Effect of the 27 May Coup on Relations 

The EEC’s Council of Ministers met on 10 May 1960 to 
consider the Turkish issue once again. It discussed the 
question of whether the process of Turkey's association 


would.be identical with that of Greece or not. Develop- - 


ments in Turkey and the precarious situation of the Men- 
deres government were on everyones mind. Rumors 
were circulating about a possible military intervention. In 
these circumstances, ministers found it difficult to reach 
a decision. Either the Greek example could be followed 
(whereby formal negotiations with Turkey would be un- 
dertaken, with a customs union to be achieved in twelve 
years) or formal negotiations would lead to a customs 
union in twenty-two to twenty-four years, as Turkey was 
requesting. 

The Federal Republic of Germany and Dutch min- 
isters took a pro-Turkish stand. ‘They stressed that it was 
important for the EEC to be even-handed when deal- 
ing with Greece and Turkey; an EEC approach favoring 
Greece was likely to produce very negative reactions in 
Turkey's collective psyche. The other ministers agreed 
with this appraisal. To start formal negotiations immedi- 
ately, it was necessary for the EEC to reach an agreement 
with Turkey about the length of the transitional period 
leading to a customs union. The council decided that the 
preliminary negotiations would be considered completed 
and the commission would be authorized to enter into 
talks with Turkey to determine the possible nature of the 
association. 

Turkey's efforts to stay abreast of Greece had been 
successful. The date for the beginning of the formal ne- 
gotiations for accession to the customs union was set for 

7 June 1960. But the coup of 27 May prevented this meet- 
ing from taking place. 

The coup would be followed by a period of uncer- 
tainty in relations with the EEC. Upon instructions from 
Ankara, Turkey's representative in Brussels, Tevfik Sa- 
raçoğlu, informed EEC officials on 1 June 1960 that the 
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new government would not act in haste with respect to 
Turkey's relations with the EEC, Ankara would follow 
developments in Greece's relations with the community 
and would formulate its policy in the light of these de- 
velopments. This meant that Turkey was suspending its 
relations with the EEC. True, the declaration of the Com- 
mittee of National Unity broadcast over the radio on the 
day of the coup had announced that Turkey would honor 
all of its commitments and be bound by its alliances. But 


it was difficult to see to what extent this promise would 


apply to the negotiations with the EEC, which had not yet 
resulted in any agreement, 

During this period of uncertainty that followed the 
coup, the new government in Turkey released its pro- 
gram on H July, which stated that, in order to facilitate 


“Turkey's entry into the Common Market, new economic, © ©“ 


trade, and financial policies would be pursued and broad- 
ranging reforms would be undertaken. 'Ihe declaration 
contained this sentence; “An effort will be made to deter- 
mine, together with the members of the Common Mar- 
ket, the means for carrying out our rapid economic devel- 
opment and the protection of our infant industries, wbile 
at the same tíme securing own gradual adaptation to the 
obligations arising from the Common Market agree- 
ment" (Oztürk, p. 476). This demonstrated that Turkey 
stood ready to pursue the negotiations with the EEC initi- 
ated during the DP period. But the approach for the Six to 
Turkey during the summer continued to remain cool for 
three reasons. 

1. The members of the EEC, which all had democratic 
regimes, were deeply disturbed by the coup that had taken 
place in a country with which they were about to enter 
into formal association negotiations. Furthermore, a large 
number of individuals, including the prime minister, the 
minister in charge of relations with the EEC, and officials, 
had been taken to a remote island to face a special court. 
European capitals were also disturbed by rumors of pos- 
sible death sentences being handed down by this special 
court, 


2, ‘The nature of the relationship that Turkey wanted . 


to establish with the EEC was not very clear. The govern- 
ment's program made reference to both liberal reforms 
and protectionist measures. In addition, the new govern- 
ment was undecided about the authority that would be 
in charge of relations with the EEC. The Department of 


International Economic Cooperation, which had been _ 


conducting the negotiations with the EEC, was detached 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and attached to the 
Ministry of Finance, but its mandate to conduct negotia- 


tions with the EEC was transferred to the new minister of 


mlm ir kl ae 
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trade, Cihat Írem. 'There was a great deal of ambivalence, 
both institutional and substantive. 

3. The EEC was also worried about the "new ap- 
proach" to Turkish-EEC relations being elaborated by the 
interministerial Common Market Committee in Ankara 
under the coordination of the Ministry of Trade dur- 
ing the summer of 1960. Although no final decision was 
reached in the two preliminary meetings conducted with 
Turkey, there had been a decision in principle to elimi- 
nate all tariff barriers after a predetermined period. Those 
who were charged with the elaboration of the "new ap- 
proach" in Ankara, however, included officials who were 
not well disposed toward the EEC. These officials insisted 
‘on maintaining tariff barriers to protect domestic pro- 
duction. Even if Turkey’s new approach turned out to be 
quite moderate thanks to the minister of trade’s moderate 
stand, the EEC continued to view Ankara with suspicion. 

Ankara wanted to overcome this suspicion and, with 
this in mind, appealed to the EEC to hold a third meeting. 


The New Turkish Thesis 

Turkey and the Six met once again from 12 to 21 October 
1960, This meeting was quite different from the previous 
two meetings. When the Turkish government indicated 
its desire to hold a meeting with the EEC without delay, 
Brussels agreed but declared that the meeting would be 
of a consultative nature and only for the purpose of hear- 
ing Turkey's views. The formal meeting originally sched- 
uled for 7 June had been postponed indefinitely due to the 
coup of 27 May. Fully aware that Turkey was in a state of 
flux, the EEC was wary of entering into any firm commit- 
ments without knowing where Ankara stood and what 
obligations it was ready to assume. 

When the talks got underway in Brussels on 14 Oc- 
tober, the EEC noted that its cautious approach to Tur- 
key was fully justified. Contrary to its previous stand, the 
Turkish delegation stated that it was ready to enter into an 
early customs union with the EEC within the terms of the 
‘Treaty of Rome. There was no mention of the twenty-two 
to twenty-four years of transition requested earlier. The 
Turkish delegation declared that the twelve-year transi- 
tion period would suffice for Turkey to enter the customs 
union, with only very few conditions. This sudden switch 
in the Turkish position surprised the representatives of 
the Six. 

Ankara was aware that the EEC’s negotiations with 
Greece were making rapid progress and would result in an 
agreement within a relatively short time, so it developed a 
new position, which was conveyed to the EEC negotiators 
under the heading “New Turkish Thesis” (Tekeli and İlkin 
1993, vol. 1, pp. 147—48). 


1. The Turkey-EEC association would conform to the 
principles ofthe customs union foreseen in the Treaty of 
Rome. 

2. In the case of the EEC' agricultural exports, Tur- 
key would gradually remove all tariffs and duties over a 
period of twelve years, on condition of reciprocity. 

3. In the case of industrial products, Turkey would 
accept a composite system under which 3096 of these 
products would be protected for periods exceeding 


- twelve years, depending on the development of their local 


production. Tariffs on the remaining 7096 of industrial 
products would be gradually reduced and in the end com- 
pletely eliminated. 

4. In the case of agricultural products, 7596 would be 
completely liberalized, with no quantitative restrictions. 
‘This ratio would amount to 40% in the case of manufac- 
tured products. 

S. The harmonization with the Common Customs 
Tariff would be carried out gradually over twelve years 
in cases where the Turkish duties were close to those of 
the EEC. Where they diverged by a wide margin, as in the 
case of the bulk of products, harmonization would com- 
mence after twelve years. 

Unlike Turkey's previous commitments, these were 
comprebensive and detailed. Turkey also conveyed to the 
EEC its previous requests that it considered fundamental. 

1. Turkish exports to the EEC would be subject to 
the customs regime tbat applied to trade among EEC 
members. 

2. A loan of $100 to $120 million would be provided 
to Turkey to support the implementation of its develop- 
ment plan. 

This time the EEC delegation found ítself confronted 
with a Turkish delegation that had done its homework 
and came with a new position involving specific commit- 
ments, 'The EEC would have to review its position fun- 
damentally, which could only be done by the Council of 
Ministers. The EEC delegation reacted in a preliminary 
way to the New Turkish Thesis, however, and provided 
some clues to the attitude of the EEC. 

1. The tariff reductions that Turkey contemplated 
making for manufactured products were insufficient both 
in their amount and in their time schedule. Furthermore, 
itwas inadmissible that almost one-third of manufactured 


goods would be protected. 


2. The quantitative restrictions contemplated by 
Turkey were not in compliance with GATT requirements 
and therefore did not conform to the expectations of 
the EEC. 

3. The EEC could not apply its internal customs re- 
gime to all Turkish agricultural products, although it was 








ready to apply this regime selectively to specific agricul- 
tural products. 

4. The EEC was not against providing financial as- 
sistance to Turkey. But the amount of aid and its timing 
would be geared to the development plan, which had not 
yet been completed. 

Following the Turkey-EEC meeting, the EEC's Coun- 
cil of Ministers met on 26 October and took up the issue 
of the level at which relations with Turkey would be con- 
ducted. Despite certain inadequacies, Turkey appeared 
to be ready to undertake substantial commitments. 'Ihe 
Federal Republic of Germany called for an early engage- 
mentiin formal negotiations with Turkey in view of the 
size of the country's current account deficit and the pos- 
sibility that Ankara might intensify its economic relations 


with the Soviet Union. The other members of the coun- . 
cil pointed to the need for the situation in Turkey to be ` 
clarified and asked for the extension of the preliminary 


negotiations. 


The Greek Factor Once Again 

The fourth meeting with the EEC was scheduled to take 
place on 27 February 1961. At that meeting Turkey ex- 
pected to get the official reaction to Turkey's new thesis 
submitted at the third meeting. The EEC Commission 
postponed this meeting, however, on the grounds that the 
formal negotiations with Greece were about td be final- 
ized and the workload of the commission did hot allow 
for another meeting at that stage. The British application 
for accession had just been vetoed by France, and the EEC 
was anxious not to give the impression that it was closed 
to new applicants. This had led the EEC to be generous in 
granting the Greeks most of their demands. Turkey was 
following these developments closely and was getting 
ready to seek all the concessions that the EEC had granted 
to Greece, 

The agreement signed in Athens on 10 July 1961 con- 
tained the following provisions (IKY, pp. 1-30; Tekeli and 
İlkin 1993, vol. 1, pp. 150-54; Birand, pp. 74-76 ). 

1. At first there would be a customs union with 
Greece, to be followed by full membership in the EEC. 
The transition to a customs union would last twelve years, 
and questions still pending after twelve years would be re- 
solved before the end of twenty-two years. 

2. The preparatory and transition stages foreseen 
prior to the establishment of the customs union would 
expire automatically without requiring a decision of the 
Council of Association. ‘ 

3. The Six would apply the customs regime applicable 
to EEC countries to all Greek agricultural products; apart 


| from certain products considered sensitive, and to all 
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manufactured goods. All quantitative restrictions would 
be removed. 

4. Greece would remove customs barriers and quan- 
titative restrictions on practically all agricultural and in- 
dustrial goods produced in EEC countries within twelve 
years, with certain exceptions where the removal of re- 
strictions would extend to twenty-two years. 

S. If the sides found themselves in disagreement 
over the implementation of the agreement or if a situa- 
tion emerged that was damaging to their economies, they 
would be free to take Rai measures to remedy the 
situation. . : 


6. Workers with Greek citizenship would enjoy the ^ 
eee of free circulation within EEC countries after twelve 


years, : 


projects. 

Turkey’s path to integration with the EEC was 
blocked when Greece reached an agreement with the Six 
on the principles of its association with the EEC. The vast 
majority of the political and economic experts in the EEC 
countries were of the opinion that the concessions made 
to Greece under unusual circumstances could not be 
granted to any other state. ‘The next country in line was 
"Turkey, and the Turkish authorities considered the agree- 
ment reached with Greece to be a good precedent for 
Turkey. But the EEC was in no mood to grant the same 
concession to Turkey. Brussels demonstrated this by 
postponing the fourth meeting from 21 February 1961 to 
10 April and also issued reports probing the different op- 
tions for a possible association with Turkey. 

According to the EEC Commission, the economic 
conditions in Greece and Turkey were quite different 
(Birand, pp. 75-78). The commission was proposing that 
Turkey be given a five-year preparatory stage, with negoti- 


ations for a customs union to follow if progress was made | 


during this stage. This five-year stage was to be flexible, 
with the possibility of shortening or extending it, depend- 
ing on the circumstances. 

This proposal demonstrated that the commission 
wanted to proceed with utmost caution toward a possi- 
ble customs union with Turkey. But the commission also 
submitted another report to the council, which contained 
an alternative approach. According to this alternative, a 
closé association would be established with Turkey with- 
out entering into a full customs union. The commission 
popes” that Today! s development efforts be supported 





7 The EEC countries would grant a 5096 reduction i in 
customs duties to Greek basic export products as soon as __ 
the agreement came into force. 

8. Over a period of five years the EEC would "er : 
loans in the amount of $125 million to Greece to carry out - 
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with economic and financial aid and indicated that it fa- 
vored this second alternative (Birand, pp. 78-80). 

Eventually, the Six agreed to hold the fourth meeting 
on 10 April. They also proposed that the meeting be held 
at a high level and that the nature of the association be 
placed on the agenda for detailed discussion. 


The Beginning of Normalization 

The fourth meeting took place from 10 to 21 April 1961. 
The EEC declared that Turkey could extricate itself from 
its economic difficulties through a preparatory stage, dur- 
ing which it would receive economic and financial aid 
from the EEC. The Turkish side put forward three con- 
crete demands. (1) ‘The agreement to be reached between 
Turkey and the EEC must bear the heading "association 
agreement" (2) The agreement must clearly state that 
the priority aim was a customs union. (3) In the course 
of determining the length of the preparatory stage and 
the conditions for entering the subsequent stage, flexible 
formulas should be devised for reconciling the provisions 
of the "Treaty of Rome with the condition of the Turkish 
economy. 

İn the course of the fourth meeting, the parties 
merely took note of their respective positions, as in the 
case of the preceding meetings. But two things emerged 
from this meeting. First, Turkey considered a customs 
union to be the principal goal of an association. Ankara 
would not be satisfied with just economic and financial 
aid. Second, Turkey wanted equal treatment with Greece. 

After the meeting, the interministerial body in An- 
kara in charge of accelerating and coordinating economic 
decisions called for a continuation of the talks with the 
EEC on condition that the principle of a customs union 
be kept in sight. Ankara had decided that its long-term 
interests called for compromise and a flexible approach 
(Tekeli and İlkin 1993, p. 161; Saraçoğlu, vol. 1, p. 20). 


Negative and Positive Factors 
Affecting the Negotiations 
The Association Agreement was signed on 12 September 
1963. During the process of negotiation, various negative 
and positive developments affected the course of relations 
between Turkey and the EEC. Ankara was determined to 
be conciliatory, and all of the negative developments were 
overcome in a spirit of compromise. 

Three negative elements affected the negotiations in 
1961 and 1962. 

The high regard for the EEC among the Turkish 
public was diminished when the association agreement 
between Greece and the EEC was signed in Athens on 


9 July 1961. A mood of pessimism set in when it became 
clear that Turkey had been left behind by Greece. A sec- 
ond element was the British decision to apply for mem- 
bership on 31 July 1961. This raised the possibility that the 
agreement that Turkey contemplated signing might be 
postponed by the EEC. Furthermore, Turkey's trade was 
likely to suffer if the members of EFTA, to which Turkey 
did not belong, joined the EEC, A third negative element 
was the National Unity Committee's decision on 15 Sep- 
tember 1961to confirm three ofthe fifteen death sentences 
imposed by the special court set up to try the leaders of 
the Democratic Party. Within a few days, former prime 
minister Menderes, minister of foreign affairs Zorlu, and 
minister of finance Polatkan were executed. This led to 
very negative reactions in EEC countries and notably in 
France. Ihe EEC was unable to reach a common decision 
on how to proceed, but it was agreed that relations with 
Turkey would be allowed to cool considerably (Birand, 
pp. 100-102). 

Three positive developments also occurred during 
this same period. First, Turkey undertook the preparation 
of a document containing the commitments that Turkey 
was ready to make and what it expected to receive from 
the EEC. This document was prepared in the light of the 
deliberations at the fourth meeting and was submitted to 
the EEC on 24 August 1961. The document confirmed that 
Turkey wanted full integration with the EEC, while un- 
derlining Turkey's concern that the process of integration 
must not hinder Turkey's planned development model. 

Turkeyand the EEC would enterinto a customs union 
in two stages (Tekeli and İlkin 1993, vol. 1, pp. 165-66). 

In the first stage, the necessary measures would be 
taken to prepare the Turkish economy for the extra com- 
petition that would come with the customs union. After 
five years, this stage might be extended, if necessary, by 
another two years. The Council of Association would de- 
cide on passing into the second stage. 

‘The second stage would last no longer than twenty- 
two years, including the first stage. At the end ofthis stage, 
all tariff barriers and quantitative restrictions would be 
eliminated. As in the case of the Greek agreement, how- 
ever, Turkey wanted to maintain protective barriers for 
specified products for a certain period even after the cus- 
toms union came into force. An annex to the document 
referred to Turkey's importance to the West and to NATO 
and emphasized the need to integrate Turkey with the 
EEC on political grounds. While Turkey was admitting its 
economic weakness, it was also stressing its political im- 
portance, This argument would be used again when the 
1987 application for memberships was made, at the time 





when Turkey entered the customs union, and when Tur- 
key became a candidate for EU membership in 1999. With 
this document, containing the Turkish thesis, it became 
possible to accelerate the negotiations that led to the as- 
sociation agreement. 

A second positive development was the holding of a 
general election in Turkey on 15 October 1961, which al- 
lowed a return to multiparty democracy after the inter- 
lude of military rule. The responsibility for relations with 


the EEC was entrusted to the minister of state and deputy 
prime minister, Turhan Feyzioglu, who gave the task of - 
coordinating relations with the Six to the Ministry of For- ` 
eign Affairs. The Interministerial Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations was set up, and Kamuran Gürün, : a 
diplomat specializing in EEC affairs, became its Vir os 


general (Birand, p. 112). 


~The third element was dies iti held by E C 


Erkin on 20 March 1962 with French president Charles de 
Gaulle. Erkin made a special effort to persuade de Gaulle 
to restart the EEC-Turkey dialogue, which had been 
blocked by France for political reasons. Erkin reminded 
de Gaulle that an EEC snub of Turkey could lead Turkey 
to redirect its trade to the USSR and the Eastern Bloc 
countries, which would have undesirable political conse- 
quences in Turkey. De Gaulle was sensitive to this argu- 
ment, and Paris softened its stance. 


Toward a Solution 

The process of negotiation, which had been blocked by 
France, was restarted with the fifth meeting held from 
18 to 22 June 1962. This time the EEC held that integra- 
tion could be pushed forward without the need for a full 
customs union and placed emphasis on financial and eco- 
nomic aid. Following the meeting, the Turkish govern- 
ment launched a diplomatic offensive in the capitals of 
the Six, which yielded positive results. In this framework, 
Turkey recognized the provisional Algerian government 
under the tutelage of Paris, while France moderated its 
stand vis-à-vis Turkey. 

In July 1962 the Council of Ministers authorized the 
commission to undertake formal negotiations with Tur- 
key within specific parameters: the association agreement 
would conform to article 238 ofthe Treaty of Rome, would 
be open ended, and would include a Council of Associa- 
tion on the model of the Athens Agreement; the Council 
of Association would have to approve the transitions from 
the preparatory stage to a customs union; and rules appli- 
cable during the preparatory stage would be compatible 
with GATT rules (Tekeli and İlkin 1993, vol. 1, p. 164). 

The council's decision to take thé Athens Agreement 
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asa model gave Ankara much satisfaction, After an interval 
of two years, Turkey was able to look forward once again 
to the possibility of a customs union on equal terms with 
Greece. During the twelve months that elapsed before the 
signing ofthe Association Agreement, there would be five 
tough negotiating sessions in which the terms of associa- 
tion were thrashed out. m 
After the Cuban missile crisis of October 1962, Tur- 
key's ties with the U.S. began to be questioned at different . 


political levels in Ankara, as the need to strengthen links __ 


with other groups, including the EEC, became more ap- 


“parent. Ankara took firm action to accelerate the nego- © © 
tiations. The text of the draft agreement was signed on 12 ` 


September 1963 by the foreign ministers of Turkey, the 


Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, the Nether- : © © - 

-> Jands, Belgium, and Luxembourg and by the president of © 
the council on behalf of the EEC. The agreement came | - c 

into force on December 1964. LI 


B. The liler ra ire incik 

‘The agreement signed in Ankara consisted of thirty- three 
articles and annexes, which included a Provisional Proto- 
col, a Financial Protocol, and a Final Act, plus four Decla- 
rations of Intent and Interpretation and a letter. 


The Main Text 

The preamble of the agreement stated that the paties 
"[hJave decided to conclude an Agreement establishing 
an Association between the European Economic Cóm- 
munity and Turkey in accordance with Article 238 of the 
[Treaty of Rome)” Article 1 declared: “By this Agreement 
an Association is established between the European Eco- 
nomic Community and Turkey.” 

Article 2 stated: "The aim ofthis Agreement is to pro- 
mote the continuous and balanced strengthening of trade 
and economic relations between the Parties, while taking 
full account ofthe need to ensure an accelerated develop- 
ment ofthe Turkish economy and to improve the level of 
employment and living conditions of the Turkish people.” 
This sentence confirmed that the association was not a 
customs union. 

Paragraph 2 of article 1 declared: “In order to attain 
the objectives set out in paragraph |, a customs union shall 
be progressively established.” Paragraph 3 indicated that 
the association was to include “a preparatory, a transi- 
tional, and a final stage.” e 

‘The nature of the preparatory stage was described in 
article 3. "During the preparatory stage Turkey shall, with 
aid from the Community, strengthen its economy so as to 


enable it to fulfill the obligations that will devolve upon it 
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during the transitional and final stages... The preparatory 
stage shall last five years, unless it should be extended in 
accordance with the conditions laid down in the Provi- 
sional Protocol" 

Article 4 dealt with the nature of the transitional 

stage, during which the parties would "establish progres- 
sively a customs union between Turkey and the Com- 
munity...[and] align the economic policies of Turkey 
and the Community more closely...this stage shall last 
not more than twelve years, subject to such exceptions as 
may be made by mutual agreement. 'The exceptions must 
not impede the final establishment of the customs union 
within a reasonable period." 
' — Article s provided that “(t]he final stage shall be 
based on the customs union.” No time frame was given 
for this stage, and its duration was left to the agreement of 
the parties. 

The subject of the customs union was dealt with in 
article 10, which indicated that the customs union would 
cover all trade in goods and declared that it would involve 
"the prohibition, between member States of the Com- 
munity and Turkey, of customs duties on imports and ex- 
ports and of all charges having equivalent effect, quantita- 
tive restrictions, and all other measures having equivalent 
effect that are designed to protect national production in 
a manner contrary to the objectives of this Agreement.” 
It also provided that Turkey would adopt the Common 
Customs Tariff (CCT) of the EEC in its trade with third 
countries. 

One of the subjects to which Turkey attributed im- 
portance in the preliminary negotiations was the free cir- 
culation of workers. This subject was covered by article 12: 
"The Contracting Parties agree to be guided by articles 48, 
49, and so of the Treaty establishing the Community for 
the purpose of progressively securing freedom of move- 
ment for workers.” There was no definite provision on 
this subject or any clear obligation assumed by the EEC, 
which would lead to serious differences later on. 

Article 13 regulated the freedom of establishment. 
“The Parties agree to be guided by articles 52 to 56 and 
article 58 of the Treaty...for the purpose of abolishing re- 
strictions on freedom of establishment.’ Similarly, under 
article 14, the "Parties agree to be guided by articles 55, 56, 
and 58 to 65 of the Treaty...for abolishing restrictions on 
freedom to provide services” 

Article 19 contained the following provision: "The 
Member States ofthe Community and Turkey undertake 
to authorize, in the currency of the country in which the 
creditor or the beneficiary resides, any payments or trans- 
fers connected with the movement of goods, services, or 


capital, and any transfers of capital and earnings, to the 
extent that the movement of goods, services, capital, and 
persons between them has been liberalized.” 

Article 20 provided for consultations "with a view 
to facilitating movements of capital between Member 
States...and Turkey that will further the objectives of 
[the] Agreement. They shall actively seek all means of 
promoting the investment in Turkey of capital from 
countries of the Community that can contribute to Turk- 
ish economic development... Residents of all Member 
States shall be entitled to all the advantages, in particular 
as regards currency and taxation, which Turkey accords to 
any other Member State or to a third country” 

Article 28 contained a provision regarding Turkey's 
accession to the EEC. In subsequent years, Turkey's appli- 
cations to the community would be based on this article. 
“As soon as the operation of this Agreement has advanced 
far enough to justify envisaging full acceptance by Turkey 
of the obligations arising out of the Treaty establishing 
the Community, the Contracting Parties shall examine 
the possibility of the accession of Turkey to the Commu- 
nity.’ Although this was not a binding commitment, it did 
impose a responsibility on the parties when the time was 
right and the necessary conditions had materialized. The 
parties were under the obligation not to hinder the de- 
velopment of the appropriate measures to facilitate their 
coming into existence. 

The provision in article 28 did not exist in any other 
association agreement signed by the EEC, with the excep- 
tion of the Athens Agreement signed with Greece. Un- 
like the other agreements, the Athens and Ankara agree- 
ments were designed to prepare the associated countries, 
through gradual economic integration, for full member- 
ship (Arat 1995 (“Avrupa Birliği ile Türkiye Arasındaki 
İlişkiler ve Gümrük Birliği” |, pp. 588-92). 


The Provisional Protocol 

‘The Provisional Protocol annexed to the main text con- 
sisted of eleven articles. This text outlined the trade poli- 
cies of the parties during the preparatory stage. A passage 
had been inserted in the preamble at Turkey's request: 
"Recognizing the importance to the Turkish economy, 
particularly in the preparatory stage, of exports in tobacco, 
dried grapes, dried figs, and hazelnuts.” 

Paragraph 1 of article 1 of the Provisional Protocol 
read as follows: "Four years after the entry into force of 
this agreement, the Council of Association shall con- 
sider whether, taking into account the economic situ- 
ation of Turkey, it is able to lay down, in the form of an 
Additional Protocol, the provisions relating to the con- 





ditions, detailed rules, and timetables for implementing 
the transitional stage” In other words, it would reguire an 
Additional Protocol to pass from the preparatory stage to 
the transitional stage. Paragraph 2 provided that “[i]f the 
Additional Protocol has not been adopted by the end of 
the fifth year, the procedure laid down in paragraph 1 shall 
be set in motion again after a period that shall be fixed 
by the Council of Association and that m not exceed 
three years. 
‘In article 2 of the Provisional Protocol, the memb ers 
: didera to establish specific annual tariff quotas for their 
imports of tobacco, dried grapes, dried figs, and hazelnuts 
from Turkey. The Common Customs Tariff would apply 
to the remainder of Turkey's exports to the EEC. . . 


The Financial Protocol 

The Financial Protocol annexed to the agreement de- 
scribed the financial aid that the EEC would provide to 
Turkey in order to alleviate some ofthe economic difficul- 
ties that Turkey might encounter because ofits association 
with the EEC. Articlel provided that the Turkish state and 
Turkish private companies could submit requests for the 
financing of investment projects to the European Invest- 
ment Bank. Article 2 declared that the financing would 
be through loans and added that “these loans may be con- 
tracted up to a total of 175 million units of account, which 
may be committed in the five years following the entry 
into force of this Agreement.’ 


The value of the unit of account was described in the: 


interpretative declaration as 0.88867088 grams of fine 
gold. Paragraph 2 of the interpretative declaration stated: 
“The parity of the currency of a member state...in rela- 
tion to the unit of account defined in paragraph I shall be 
the relation between the weight of fine gold contained in 
the unit of account and weight of fine gold correspond- 
ing to the par value of that currency communicated to the 
IME” Paragraph 3 declared: “The unit of account... shall 
remain unchanged throughout the period in which the Fi- 
nancial Protocol is in force.’ 


1. The Organs Established 
by the Agreement 
. The Council of Association 

To implement the measures foreseen in the agreement, 
a Council of Association was set up to consider rela- 
tions between the parties and make all decisions. This 
was the only body established by the agreement. Article 
23 declared: “The Council of Association sball consist of 
members of the Governments of the Member States and 
members of the Council and of the Commission of the 
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Community on the one hand and members of the Turkish 
Government on the other" By providing that the council 
would act by unanimous agreement, the agreement gave 
both sides the right of veto. 

Article 24 provided that "[t]he office of President of 
the Council...shall be held for a term of six months by 
a representative of the Community and a representative 


_ of Turkey alternately.’ The Council of Association had the E 


following responsibilities, ` 


“The council shall determine all the protective rules - 


foreseen in the Treaty of Rome” (article 8). 


“The Council of Association shali periodically review : "e 


the fanctioning of the Association in the light of the ob- 
jectives of this Agreement" (article 22/2). 


“The Council of Association shall adopt appropriate 

© decisions where attainment of an objective of this Agree- — 
ment calls for joint actions by the... Parties but the req- Ao 
uisite powers are not Tante] in this ecd (article | 2 


22/3). í 

“The Council af Association may settle [a dispute 
submitted to it] by decisions; it may also decide to submit 
the dispute to the Court of Justice of the European Com- 
munities or to any exiting court or tribunal” (article 25/2). 

“Where the dispute cannot be settled [in accordance 
with article 25/2], the Council..,shall determine...the 
detailed rules for arbitration or for any other judicial pro- 
cedure to which the Contracting Parties may resort dur- 
ing the transitional and final stages of this Agreement” 
(article 25/4). 


The Committee of Association 

The Council of Association established the Committee of 
Association in accordance with article 24 of the Ankara 
Agreement, consisting of the permanent representatives 
of the parties or their deputies. The committees principal 
task was to be of assistance to the Council of Association 
and provide for continuity in the business of the council. 


The Joint Parliamentary Committee 

‘This body consisted of thirty members of parliament, of 
which fifteen belonged to the TGNA and fifteen to the 
European Parliament. The protocol establishing this body 
stated that the cornmittee would deliberate on all issues 
arising from Turkey's relations with the EEC. 


2. Appraisal of the Agreement 

The Legal Aspect 

The Ankara Agreement will remain topical as long as the 
process of Turkey’s membership in the EU remains on the 
agenda. From time to time theoretical discussions take 
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place about the length of the term during which the agree- 
ment remains in force and the manner of its expiration. 
International law has general rules that determine the ex- 
piration of an agreement. If there is a specific provision 
regarding the expiration of an agreement, that provision 
will naturally determine the manner of expiration. The 
Ankara Agreement, however, contains no such provision. 
Consequently, the agreement will not come to an end un- 
less one of the general rules of international law should 
apply. From this point of view, the Treaty of Rome and 
the Ankara Agreement are similar. Both represent a first 
step in an irreversible process of integration (Arat 1995 
LAvrupa Birliği ile Türkiye Arasındaki İlişkiler ve Güm- 
rük Birliği”), pp. 591-92). 

If interpreted broadly, however, article 28 (referred 
to earlier) can give an indication of how the agreement 
might come to an end. This is because the article provides 
the basis for Turkey's accession to the European Commu- 
nity when the conditions are ripe. On this basis, it could 
be argued that the Ankara Agreement will come to an end 
upon the entry into force of the accession treaty leading to 
Turkey’s full membership. 

‘The association established between the parties by 
the Ankara Agreement is designed to provide the condi- 
tiong leading to Turkey's full membership. In this process, 
the kustoms union is a preliminary stage (transitional 
stage). The establishment of the customs union cannot be 
intefpreted as the coming to an end of the Ankara Agree- 
ment. 

Furthermore, references are made to the Ankara 
Agreement in decisions by the Court of Justice of the 
European Communities, in documents signed by Turkey 
and by the European Community, in the customs union 
document of 199s, and in the 1999 Helsinki document. in 
addition, the Council of Association established by the 
Ankara Agreement continues to meet in order to oversee 
Turkish-EU relations. All of this demonstrates that the 
Ankara Agreement remains in force (Arat 1995 | “Avrupa 
Birliği ile Türkiye Arasındaki İlişkiler ve Gümrük Birliği”), 
PP. 594-95). 


The Political Aspect 
When Turkey first made its application to the EEC and 
entered into negotiations with the European Community, 
it had not considered this question very thoroughly and 
had not formulated an EEC policy to guide its actions. 
Only a few politicians and officials were interested in this 
issue. As a consequence, when the draft agreement was 
initialed and came before the Turkish government for ap- 
proval, it appeared to be coming out of the blue. 

The only agency that was interested in and involved 


with the negotiations was the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The State Planning Organization (SPO) remained distant 
toward both the agreement and the EEC' tendency to 
reorder the Turkish economy. It chose to remain silent, 
however, rather than actively opposing the association. 
The universities and the media also remained silent on 
the issue. 

When the agreement was submitted to Prime Minis- 
ter İnönü, hearrangeda cabinet meeting to consider the is- 
sue. This would be the only time that the cabinet discussed 
the subject. At the meeting İnönü voiced his concern that 
the agreement might revive the capitulations, which had 
been removed after a long struggle four decades earlier. 
The minister of foreign affairs, F.C. Erkin, succeeded in 
persuading İnönü, who only agreed to sign when he was 
given assurances that Turkey could withdraw from the 
agreement whenever it chose (Birand, pp. 155-58). 

At the time, Turkey did not expect much from the 
agreement. Ankara pursued two basic goals in the course 
of the negotiations. One goal was to secure a document 
that would institutionalize its relations with the EEC and 
place them on a formal basis. The other was to benefit 
from the possibilities that the EEC was able to offer and 
not to remain behind Greece in the process of European 
integration. With such modest goals, it is easy to under- 
stand why Turkey did not make the necessary effort to 
carry out its obligations during the preparatory stage in 
order to reach the transitional and final stages quickly. 
Turkey's lax approach to the EEC in the 1960s and 1970s 
would be repeated during the 1990s when it resisted tak- 
ing the necessary economic measures in connection with 
the customs union and refrained from making the eco- 
nomic, political, and legal reforms that would lead to full 
membership. 

The EEC was exceptionally generous to Turkey in 
the Ankara Agreement. The EEC was aware that, with the 
agreement, it had entered into an integration process with 
Turkey that was to all intents and purposes irreversible. As 
amatter of fact, when relations became strained from 1976 
to 1989, the European Community made repeated moves, 
formally and informally, to secure Turkey's consent to 
replace the Ankara Agreement with a free trade agree- 
ment. It was Turkey's firm stand against this pressure that 
induced the European Community to change its course 
after 1989. 


The Institutional Aspect 
The most glaring shortcoming of the Ankara Agreement 


: was that the institutional aspect had not been elaborated 


in detail, The architects ofthe agreement felt that it needed 
to cover no more than the bare essentials in regard to the 


institutional structure, because the parties would become 
more closely integrated as time went by. According to 
forecasts made at the time, if everything went according 
to plan Turkey would become a full member within a few 
years after 1995. Developments after 1976 and especially 
the military coup of 12 September 1980, however, would 
seriously disrupt the envisaged timetable.- 

The agreement established no organ other than the 
Council of Association and was more in the nature of a 
framework agreement. But the Council of Association 
was empowered to set up the organs it considered neces- 
sary. The agreement contained the aims, the targets, the 


basic rules, and the stages. In other words, the agreement : 
contained the general program for the integration of Tur- 


key and the European Community. Matters such as the 


programs implementation, the required subprograms . 


and arrangements, the measures that had to be taken at 
each stage, and their timing were left to the legal texts that 
would be annexed to the agreement and the decisions by 
the Council of Association (Arat 1995 | “Avrupa Birliği ile 
Türkiye Arasındaki İlişkiler ve Gümrük Birligi"], p. 594). 

The Ankara Agreement was a flexible model that in- 
dicated the general direction and nature of the relations 
but left the details to the decisions by the Council of 
Association. 


C. The Course of the Association 

1. The Preparatory Stage 

a. Turkey's Position 

The Economic Background 

Instead of looking upon the preparatory stage as a time 
for building the necessary infrastructure to make the tran- 
sition to the next stage possible, Turkey saw this stage as 
just a period that it had to go through before passing on 
to the next stage. From | December 1964, when the An- 
kara Agreement came into force, to 16 May 1967, when 
Turkey asked the European Community to commence 
the work for entering the transitional stage, not a single 
one of the structural changes foreseen in the agreement 
to strengthen the Turkish economy was carried out (Arat 
1990, p. 169). 

One of the main reasons for this was that the First 
Five-Year Development Plan, prepared before the Ankara 
Agreement came into force, was based an on inward- 
looking development strategy. The plan made provi- 
sions for eliminating the gap in income between Turkey 
and the OECD countries by setting a higher target for 
.. the rise in per-capita income than that prevailing in the 

rest of the OECD. The plan also aimed to achieve-a bal- 
ance in external accounts over a period of fifteen years. 
` Tt would increase exports while replacing imports with 
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local products. Because the plan was inward-looking, the 
yearly implementation programs only made general refer- 
ences to the agreement with the EEC and subjects deal- 

ing with the Common Market. The plan contained only 
one reference to relations with the EEC, noting that “the 
economic effects of the Common Market on the Turkish 
economy have been taken into account in the preparation 
of the plan and will also be carefully taken into account 
in preparation of the annual ur programs" 

(Kalkınma Plânı 1963, p. 510). 

During the preparatory stage, the ire of Turkey's 
relationship with the EEC was determined by the priori- 
ties ofthe plan as described above. In or der to achieve the 
plan’s goal of increasing exports, efforts were deployed 
to increase the quotas set for Turkey's traditional export 


“ productsin the Provisional Protocol signed along with the 
Ankara Agreement: tobacco, dried grapes, dried figs, and 


hazelnuts. Under article 4, the provisional protocol had 
made provision for an increase in the tariff quotas from 
the second year after the entry into force of the agree- 
ment. From 1966 on, the quotas on the four products were 


increased in line with Turkey's request. Because of soat- - 


ing demand in some EEC countries, Turkey's exports of 
hazelnuts exceeded the allocated quota by a wide margin. 

In 1967 Turkey took advantage of the provision in ar- 
ticle 6 to request quotas also for grapes, citrus fruit, olive 
oil, wine, textiles, and handwoven carpets. The request 
was granted, and the quotas went into effect on 1 Decem- 
ber 1967. 

The sending of workers abroad was seen as one of 
the means for reducing the deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments. After 1965 the yearly programs began to attribute 
increasing importance to this issue, Although there was 
no direct link between this subject and the Ankara Agree- 
ment, the yearly programs contained provisions about the 
conditions of settlement of workers going abroad, their 
social rights, and the transfer to Turkey of their savings. 
In this context, Turkey brought the issue to the agenda 
of the Council of Association. But the EEC wanted this 
subject to be taken up after the preparatory stage and only 
agreed to give special importance to the social conditions 
of Turkish workers and their professional training. 

In the Second Five-Year Development Plan, covering 
the period from 1968 to 1972, the basic strategy of the first 
plan was maintained in its general form. References to the 
EEC in the second plan were vague and without any con- 
crete content. It pointed out that the regime that applied 
to industrial and agricultural products made it necessary 
to increase the efforts to strengthen the Turkish economy 
during the preparatory stage. The plan added that, to do 
this, the preparatory work would have to be followed 
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through and effective measures would have to be taken to 
secure development within the general framework of the 
economy (Kalkınma Plânı 1967, p. 123). 

Ankara attributed special importance to the EEC’s 
commitment to provide Turkey with loans amounting to 
175 million ECUs during the preparatory stage. During the 
period up to 1967 the EEC committed a total of 103 million 
ECUs to help finance twenty-two projects submitted by 
Turkey. Because the number of projects submitted by the 
Turkish public and private sectors remained inadequate, 


however, only 29,160,000 ECUs of the sum committed by | 


the EEC could be utilized (Saraçoğlu, vol. 2, pp. 99-109; 
Tekeli and İlkin 1993, vol. 2, p. 29). 


The Haste of Governments 

The government of Süleyman Demirel that came to power 
in 1965 started approaching the EEC capitals to secure the 
transition to the next stage without having completed the 
reforms that were supposed to take place in the prepara- 
tory stage. Demirel was in a hurry because he wanted inte- 
gration with the EEC, which had been on Turkey's agenda 
for years, to take place during his tenure as prime minis- 
ter. Furthermore, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was also 
pressing for quick action. Officials in the ministry felt that 
with the signing of the Ankara Agreement the customs 
union and eventually full membership in the EEC were 
as good as assured. The necessary institutions had been 
established, and there was no need to prolong the prepa- 
ratory stage any further. 

Indeed, the Council of Association, the Committee 
of Association, and the joint Parliamentary Committee 
were carrying out useful work. In addition, in March 1964 
the Central Bureau of the Common Market was estab- 
lished in Ankara, composed of officials from the Minis- 
tries of Foreign. Affairs, Customs and Monopolies, Fi- 
nance and Tourism, and Trade. Officials representing the 
Ministries of Industry and Labor plus the State Planning 
Organization and the Union of Chambers of Commerce 
would also join the bureau later. The private sector led by 
the İstanbul Chambers of Commence and Industry set up 
the Economic Development Foundation in late 1965. The 
foundation was commissioned to create the conditions 
for optimizing Turkey's relations with the EEC. 

Despite this institutional underpinning, Turkey had 
not carried out the necessary structural reforms foreseen 
in the Ankara Agreement. Nevertheless, Ankara wanted 
to move into the transitional stage. 


There were two reasons for Turkey's haste. The 


first was the possibility that Britain might join the EEC 
(even though its application had been turned down by 


de Gaulle) and oppose Turkey s membership. Ankara was 
anxious to cover as much ground as possible on the path 
to integration before Britain's accession to the EEC. The 
second reason was Ankara's desire to take advantage ofthe 
freeze in relations between Greece and the EEC because 
of the military takeover in Athens and close the gap be- 
tween Greece and Turkey in the field of relations with the 
EEC. Atthe meeting ofthe Council of Association held in 
Brussels on 16 May 1967, Turkey asked for-the necessary 
steps to be taken to enter the transitional stage. 

Although the EEC understood Turkey's motives for 
wanting to move swiftly, it felt that it was still too early to 
pass into the second stage. The EEC avoided giving Tur- 
key a definite answer at the Brussels meeting and left the 
issue in abeyance for the time being (Birand, pp. 210-12; 
Tekeli and İlkin 1993, vol. 2, p. 34). 


Bureaucratic Objections: Planners vs. Diplomats 
Gradually relations with the EEC started becoming a 
recurring issue among the general public. A group led 
by Demirel’s Justice Party strongly supported closer ties 
with the EEC. Big business also favored such an approach. 
‘Those who felt that EEC membership would turn Turkey 
into a country with an industry that consisted merely of 
assembly plants came from the ranks of the CHP and the 
Turkish Labor Party. 'The majority of university faculty 
members defended the view that the EEC provided an 
economic structure suitable for industrialized countries 
and would lead to arrangements that would run counter 
to Turkey's efforts to develop its economy. 

While the debate on this issue went on among differ- 
ent segments of society, a big controversy arose within the 
administration over the question of which government 
agency would be responsible for conducting relations 
with the EEC, On one side stood the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which had guided Turkey's relations with the EEC 
from the beginning. On the other side was the State Plan- 
ning Organization, established in accordance with the 
1961 Constitution. The SPO enjoyed enormous prestige 
and quickly became the platform for dealing with all of 
Turkey's economic problems. 

Turgut Özal was the SPO's undersecretary in 1967. 
‘The personnel of the SPO included two distinct camps: 
those who held left-leaning views and those who were of 
areligious bent. Members of both camps were opposed to 
integration with the West, however, while favoring a pol- 
icy of industrialization based on national resources. On 
the basis of this consensus, the SPO adopted policies de- 
signed to delay all developments that might lead to closer 
integration with the EEC. 


This tendency of the SPO was clearly reflected in 
the agency's reports published after early 1968. In these 
reports the SPO underlined the need for Turkey to raise 
its economic level to the level of the EEC countries and 
industrialize without delay before entering the Common 
Market. A Turkey that was not industrialized and was fac- 
ing economic difficulties would create problems both for 
itself and for the EEC. To overcome its problems, Turkey 
would have to raise its GNP at an annual rate of 7% and its 
industrial production by 11 to 1296. ` 


- All of this led the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the . 


- SPO to adopt differing positions over the years. These dif- 
ferences came to a head in March 1968, when Turgut Özal 
got the government to sign a decree that transferred re- 
sponsibility for Turkey's relations with the EEC and RCD 





from the MFA to the SPO. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs . - 
as . reacted to this action divesting it of the responsibility for ` 
© conducting relations with the EEC. Minister Çağlayangil 


retracted his signature from the decree. Eventually, a 
compromise was found by arranging for responsibility 
to be shared by both agencies. According to the arrange- 
ment, the technical aspects of the question that would 
be handled with the participation of the public and pri- 
vate sector would be the SPO's responsibility, while for- 
eign representation, negotiations, and their coordination 
would be the responsibility of the MFA. 

‘This redistribution of responsibilities did not end 
the feuding between the two agencies. During the nego- 
tiations in connection with the Additional Protocol, the 
planners and the diplomats would be arrayed in opposing 
camps. 


b. The EEC’s Policy of Delay 

The Economic Reasons 

While Turkey wanted to finalize the Additional Protocol 
and pass into the transitional stage as soon as possible, 
the EEC considered this to be premature, because Tur- 
key had not profited from the preparatory stage to put its 
economy in order, Turkey had not carried out structural 
reforms and had made efforts only to secure increases in 
quotas. The transitional stage would provide Turkey with 
fewer advantages than the preparatory stage but would 
impose greater burdens, It was unlikely that a Turkey that 
was weak and unprepared could assume the responsibili- 
ties of the transitional stage and move on to the customs 
union. l 


The Political Reasons 
In addition to the economic objections, the EEC also de- 
murred for political reasons. One reason was the EEC's 
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internal difficulties at that juncture. The EEC countries 
were more interested in establishing closer relations with 
industrialized countries of Europe that could keep pace 
with them rather than with countries like Greece and Tur- 
key with which they had association agreements. Britain, 

Ireland, and Denmark topped the list of countries that the 
EEC was eyeing. De Gaulle’s objections kept these coun- 


tries from becoming members. Brussels wanted to keep © y 
Turkey at the preparatory stage in order to avoid over- 


loading its already crowded agenda. 


A second political reason was that the EEC had ben qx 
B formulating a new policy toward Mediterranean coun- 
:. tries since the 1960s. The EEC signed agreements with Is- 
- raelin19 64, Lebanon in 1965, and Morocco and Tunisiain | 
1969. With the preferential trade agreements signed with 
these countries, the EEC tended to see the Mediterranean "s 
basin as its own backyard. Greece and Turkey also had a. 
_ place within this Mediterranean policy. But voices were 


being heard that these countries should be seen not as po- 
tential full members but as partners, along with the other 
Mediterranean nations. Consequently, Turkey had to be 
prevented from proceeding too rapidly in the process of 
becoming a full member. 


c. The Process Leading 

to the Additional Protocol 
Turkey’s request to launch the preparations for the transi- 
tion to the second stage remained unheeded at the meet- 
ing of the Council of Association held on 11 May 1967. At 
the sixth meeting of the Council of Association, held on 
9 October 1967, however, the EEC did not object to the 
decision to undertake the preparatory work to determine 
the substance of the transitional stage. 

‘The EEC report of April 1968 declared that Turkey's 
performance in the course of the preparatory stage did 
not allow for the commencement of the transitional stage. 
Lowering the prevailing tariffs on imports by Turkey 
would take longer than the original estimates, Unless sub- 
stantial additional foreign resources were found, Turkey 
could not eliminate the existing restrictions on imports 
(Birand, pp. 23435). 

‘The report made it clear that Turkey was not ready 
to enter the transitional stage. But it also pointed out that 
Turkey had repeatedly requested a rapid transition to the 
second stage, that Ankara saw this as the only way to catch 
up with Greece, and that denying Turkey's request would 
have negative political and psychological consequences— 
something that should not be allowed to happen. If the 
transitional stage was postponed, the report foresaw a dan- 
ger that the present economic situation would continue as 
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before. In view of all this, the EEC would do well to ap- 
prove passage into the transitional stage. 

Hence both sides undertook the preparation of the 
Additional Protocol, which would allow the transition 
to the next stage. As in the case of the negotiation of the 
Ankara Agreement, the negotiations over the Additional 
Protocol were arduous. Compared to the previous nego- 
tiations, however, Turkey's hand was much weaker this 
time. Still, Turkey tried to improve its negotiating posi- 
tion by setting its initial demands at the highest possible 
level. 

Ankara was seeking to get the EEC to agree to three 
things (Birand, pp. 249-52). First, Ankara wanted to de- 
lay for as long as possible the time when it had to reduce 
the tariffs on its imports from the EEC to zero. But it 


sought an early elimination by the EEC of tariff barriers- 


on Turkey's exports of agricultural products. 

Turkey's second demand had to do with the move- 
ment of its citizens. The EEC was being asked to fix the 
conditions under which Turkish workers could freely cir- 
culate and work. 

The steps that the two sides would have to take to har- 
monize the economic and trade policies that would lead 
to full membership should be specified. In view of the 
losses that Turkey would incurin this process, it would 
have to receive high levels of financial aid. In this frame- 
work, a new financial protocol Would have to be prepared 
along with the additional protodol. 

In any case, under the Ankara Agreement, all three 
subjects were bound to be discussed in the course of the 
negotiations. Ankara was seeking to keep its obligations at 
a low level while obtaining maximum concessions from 
the EEC. On 3 January 1969 Ankara raised the guarantees 
required on imports by 2096, imposed a 2596 stamp tax 
on liberalized imports, and banned the import of a great 
number products under the allocated category (Birand, 
p. 264). This was done to minimize possible losses. At the 
same time, a working group within the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs prepared a list of products for which protec- 
tion would be sought for a period of twenty-two years. 
This list constituted the backbone of Turkey's negotiating 
position. On 15 March 1969 the main briefing note that 
' would be handed to the Turkish negotiating team was ad- 
opted by the Council of Ministers and given the status ofa 
government decree. In the briefing note, the concessions 
that Turkey would be able to make were specified in great 
detail. 'This important and obviously classified document 
was declassified and published in the Official Gazette on 
27 March. The public revelation of Turkey's negotiating 
position in this fashion caused a great commotion in An- 


kara. The State Planning Organization, which was against 
integration with the EEC and constantly feuding with the 
MFA, was accused of being responsible for this, but that 
was never proven (Birand, p. 261). 

The Additional Protocol negotiations between Turkey 
and the EEC got underway in March 1969. By the Council 
of Association meeting in Brussels on 9 December 1969, 
the negotiations had revealed the positions of both sides, 
The EEC side was giving signs that it had reached the limit 
and was seeking to force Turkey to accept its conditions. 
When the council met, the positions of the sides were still 
divergent. Although both sides made certain concessions, 
agreement could not be reached. Caglayangil returned to 
Ankara to consult the government. 

The Turkish government had commissioned two re- 
ports to guide it through the negotiations with the EEC. 
One report, prepared by the Ministries of Foreign Affairs 
and Finance, defended the view that the commissions 
proposals put before the Council of Association should 
be accepted, thus paving the way for entry into the tran- 
sitional stage. The other report, prepared by the under- 
secretary ofthe SPO, Turgut Özal, and submitted directly 
to prime minister Süleyman Demirel, claimed that Turkey 
was not getting enough for the heavy obligations that the 
commission wanted Ankara to accept and that there was 
no advantage for Turkey in moving into the second stage. 

‘This was a time when Demirel’s position was weak- 
ened by opposition from within his own party and the 
CHP was in the ascendancy. Relations with Washing- 
ton were tense because of increasing anti-Americanism 
among the public and because ofthe row over the cultiva- 
tion of opium poppies in Turkey. Demirel felt that he could 
gain political advantage by presenting the transition to the 
second stage as a success for his government. In addition, 
the frayed relations with the U.S. could be compensated 
by closer ties to the EEC. So Demirel gave instructions to 


. the negotiators to do whatever was necessary to start the 


transitional stage while seeking improvements in some of 
the economic conditions (Birand, pp. 314-18). 

Aside from raising the amount of the loans to be 
granted to Turkey from $185 to $195 million, the EEC 
maintained its previous position in the Council of As- 
sociation. In line with the prime minister's instructions, 
the Turkish negotiators were forced to accept the EEC’s 
terms, i 

‘The agreed text was signed in Brussels on 23 Novem- 
ber 1970. Aside from the Additional Protocol, the parties 
signed a Financial Protocol and the Agreement on Prod- 
ucts Relating to the Area of Competence of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. While a parliamentary com- 
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mittee was considering the agreements signed in Brussels, 
the military intervention of 12 March 1971 took place, and 
the Demirel government was forced to resign. 

The newly formed Nihat Erim cabinet was in favor 


.of pursuing the previous course toward the EEC. After 
‘going through the various parliamentary committees, the 


agreements were approved by the TGNA in July 1971. A 
Provisional Agreement was concluded between Turkey 
and the EEC in Brussels, containing the trade regula- 


"tions that would apply pending the coming into force of 

— the Additional Protocol. On 1 September 1971, when the 

: Provisional Agreement was scheduled to come into effect, 

- “Turkey raised its tariffs by 12096. By setting its tariffs at a 
ud E high level, Turkey would be able to carry out its tariff cuts 
from these high levels (Birand, p. 347). The EEC consid- 
© ered this sleight-of-hand to be a sign of Turkey's bad faith. 

. Butin order to safeguard the new trade regime, which was 

| the result of long negotiations, the EEC Council chose 


to remain silent over Ankara's action. The Additional 
Protocol came into force on 1 January 1973, following the 


completion of the ratification procedures in the member ` 


countries. 


2. The Transitional Stage 

a. The Documents of the Transitional Stage 
The Additional Protocol 

The Additional Protocol consists of sixty-four articles 


covering nine separate subjects: (1) free circulation of 


goods (teciprocal elimination of customs duties, Turkey's 
adoption of the Common Customs ‘Tariff of the EEC, 
elimination of quantitative restrictions), (2) alignment 
of Turkey’s policies with the common agricultural policy, 
(3) the arrangements regarding the products subject to 
special procedures for import into the BEC, (4) free cir- 
culation of people, (s) free circulation of services, (6) 
right of establishment, (7) alignment of transport poli- 


cies, (8) alignment of economic policies, (9) alignment 


of trade policies. 

The preamble of the protocol declared that "the con- 
tracting parties shall, during the transitional stage, on the 
basis of mutual and balanced obligations, undertake joint 
measures to align the economic policies of Turkey and 
the Community with a view to establishing progressively 
a Customs Union between Turkey and the Community 
and ensuring the proper functioning of the Association.” 
From this, it can be understood that the Additional Proto- 
col established the conditions that would lead to the ob- 
jective ofa customs union. : | 

‘The Additional Protocol contained detailed tcica] 
arrangements in three areas. 
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1. The Additional Protocol contained the calendar of 
the transitional stage. Article 1 stated that the methods, 
order, and duration of the conditions for carrying out 
the transitional stage as set out in article 4 of the Ankara 
Agreement would be regulated by this protocol. Article 
61 declared that, unless otherwise specified in the proto- 


“col, the duration of the transitional stage would be twelve 


years. During this period Turkey would gradually lift in- 
ternal restrictions and introduce, step by step, the com- 
mon customs tariff. The EEC, however, would carry out 
its obligations in one step. In fact, it carried out these obli- 

gations in 1971, before the Additional Protocol came into 
force. Articles 7 to 3o of the protocol contained the mea- 
sures regulating foreign trade that Turkey and the EEC 


would adopt.: 


“2. The protocol introduced a new regime that trans- 


formed the structure of Turkish foreign trade. Turkey 


was committing itself to carry out reductions and adopt 
' measures according to a predetermined calendar. Cus- 


toms duties would be reduced step by step so that Turkey 
would conform to the Common Customs Tariff (CCT) 
by 1985. Starting at 35% in 1971, the proportion of products 
in the freely imported list would gradually rise to 6096 in 
1984. Turkey was slated to join the customs union in 1985. 
But sensitive products would continue to be protected for 
twenty-two years, until 1995. The full alignment of legisla- 
tion would also occur in 1995. 

3. The protocol also imposed substantial financial, 


economic, and social obligations on Turkey and the EEC. 


The Financial Protocol regulated the aid that the EEC 
would extend to Turkey in order to help it meet its consid- 
erable obligations during the transitional stage. 


The Financial Protocol 

The Financial Protocol consisted of thirteen articles. 
Article 3 provided that Turkey would receive by 23 May 
1976 a maximum of 195 million units of account in loans. 
Article 9 declared that the EEC would examine the pos- 
sibility of increasing this amount by 25 million units of 


: account. 


Article 5 specified that the rate of interest of the loans 
would be not less than 2.596 for long-term investments 
with low profitability and not less than 4.596 for invest- 
ments with normal profitability. 


The Features of the Additional Protocol 

‘The Additional Protocol imposed a whole array of obli- 
gations on Turkey, while committing the EEC only to 
eliminate customs duties on Turkish products. When 
seen from this perspective, the protocol would appear to 
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be lacking in balance. If Turkey had prepared itself ade- 
quately during the preparatory stage, however, the obliga- 
tions of the transitional stage could easily have been car- 
ried out. Aware that it was still unprepared, Ankara sought 
to obtain the maximum financial aid from the EEC to al- 
leviate the economic burdens of the transitional stage. 

At the time when the Additional Protocol was signed, 
the new arrangements evoked much politically motivated 
opposition. The opposition was led by the SPO, which 
had displayed a negative attitude toward the EEC from 
the very beginning (Tekeli and İlkin 1993, vol. 2, pp. 117 
and 130). 

The SPO published a five-volume report in March 
and April 1971, entitled “The Preparatory Work of the 
EEC-Turkey Additional Protocol.” This was done shortly 
before the TGNA started its consideration of the proto- 
col in July 1971, at which time the SPO published a report 
entitled “The Question of the European Economic Com- 
munity.” The gist of these reports was that the agreement 
removed the means for protecting national industry and 
therefore Turkey could not sustain a high rate of growth 
without large-scale foreign investments. The SPO claimed 
that the new economic environment that was being cre- 
ated would make it impossible to carry out economic 
planning as foreseen in the Constitution and that the SPO 
would be reduced to following the business cycle in the 
EEC Common Market. The report also asserted that, in 
the new economic order, investments would be made not 
according to a plan based on national priorities and inter- 
est but according to the decisions of large corporations in 
the Common Market. By accepting the Additional Pro- 
tocol, Turkey would be abandoning the development 
strategy of the last few years and the goal of establishing 
a national industry. 

Unlike the first two five-year plans, the Third Five- 
Year Development Plan was based on a model that took 
account of the developing relations with the EEC. 

The haste with which the Additional Protocol was 
prepared and the consequent shortcomings would give 
rise to many interagency squabbles in Ankara and wide- 
spread discontent among the public. The differences that 
led to the freezing of relations in 1976 can be traced to the 
mistakes that were made when the Additional Protocol 
was being rushed through. 


b. Questions Arising during the Transitional 
Stage and the Freezing of Relations 

Economic Questions 

In addition to the problems arising strictly from the man- 

ner in which the Additional Protocol was prepared, other 

difficulties in the period from 1971 to 1973 led Turkey to 


call on the EEC to agree to changes in the protocol. These 
developments can be grouped in four categories. 

1. As Turkey was negotiating the Additional Proto- 
col, the EEC increased its membership from six to ten. 
With the completion of the negotiations in 1971, the 
United Kingdom, Denmark, Norway, and Ireland joined 
the EEC. It became necessary for Turkey to conclude 
agreements with these countries to include them in the 
association (subsequently Norway’s membership in the 
BEC was rejected in a referendum, so the Six became 


© the Nine instead of the Ten). Ankara was expecting to ob- 


tain certain advantages with these agreements that it had 
not been able to obtain with the Additional Protocol. 

With the expanded membership, Turkey would get 
increased quotas for fish and wine. Against this, Turkey 
would suffer disadvantages in manufactured and agricul- 
tural products. For example, Turkey was able to send its 
agricultural products to Britain with very low customs 
duties. When the new membets adjusted their low tariffs 
to the common customs tariff of the EEC, Turkish ex- 
ports would be penalized, and the market for these prod- 
ucts would shrink. 

‘There was a similar situation with respect to manu- 
factured goods. Whereas Turkey had a trade deficit of $73 

Ilion with the Six, the deficit rose to $135 million with 
expanded EEC. Furthermore, whereas 16.796 of Turk- 
ish manufactured products enjoyed preferential treat- 
nt from the former EEC, this ratio would fall to 996 for 
the expanded EEC. To compensate for this loss, the two 
sides came up with proposals that proved difficult to rec- 
oncile. There would be much tension in the negotiations, 
which lasted two years, until the Additional Protocol was 
finally concluded. The Additional Protocol took care of 
the adjustment that became necessary after expansion. 

2. As the EEC expanded, it was also concluding 
free-trade agreements with EFTA members like Finland, 
Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, and Norway. In these cir- 
cumstances, Turkey's exports of manufactured goods 
benefiting from the special clauses of the Ankara Agree- 
ment and the Additional Protocol were losing their privi- 
leged status in the face of powerful competition. 

3. By a decision made on 3o March 1971, the EEC 
granted ninety-one countries belonging to the Group of 
Seventy-seven within the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) tariff reductions 
under the Generalized System of Preferences. The ben- 
eficiaries were all developing countries from Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. In addition the EEC signed the Lomé 
Convention with a good number of African, Caribbean, 
and Pacific countries, establishing a special association 
with them, and was in the process of extending this con- 











vention to other areas of cooperation, To the extent that 
this arrangement included products that were among 
Turkey's export products benefiting from its agreements 
with the EEC, Turkey's advantages were being eroded. 

At its meeting of 13 December 1973, the Council of 
Association found Turkey's demands for a rectification 
of this situation justified. Any disadvantage to Turkey 


caused by the application of the Generalized System of 


Preferencés in the sphere of agricultural produc would 


l be gradually corrected. 


4. Turkey was also disturbed by the Si 


- trade agreements concluded by the EEC with countries of : 

the Mediterranean basin within the EEC’s Mediterranean 

= policy. ‘These countries were mostly exporters of the same 

a products a as Turkey. Ankara used the argument that these 
“new competitors were harming Turkey's exports to justify 
a its demand for revising the Additional Protocol. 


B Political Questions 


The most serious political question between the EEC and 
Turkey following the signing of the Additional Protocol 
arose over the military intervention of 12 March 1971. 
About one month prior to the intervention, Emile Noel, 
the secretary-general of the commission, visited Turkey 
at the invitation of the Economic Development Fouhda- 
tion. He reminded his hosts that relations between Athens 
and Brussels remained suspended because of the miljtary 
government in Greece and that a similar procedure wbuld 
apply to Turkey in the event of a military takeover. Noel 
emphasized that there could be no room for a nondemo- 
cratic regime within an EEC based on democratic values. 
But Turkish-EEC relations were not frozen as a conse- 
quence of the memorandum of 12 March, because the in- 
tervention did not take the form of a direct military coup. 


Furthermore, the civilian Nihat Erim government, which: 


succeeded the outgoing Demirel government, steered 
the Additional Protocol easily through the parliamentary 
ratification procedure and demonstrated its attachment 
to good relations with the EEC. As the antidemocratic 
actions of the 12 March administration began to emerge, 
however, the EEC started raising the tone of its voice. 

All of the practices that were incompatible with de- 
mocracy and respect for human rights came under harsh 
criticism. For the first time, there were interventions in 
the European Parliament on the subject of human rights 
abuses in Turkey. The meeting of the European Parlia- 
ment held on 3 December 1971 brought calls for the EEC 
to review its relations with Turkey. Around this time, the 
king of Belgium canceled his planned visit to Turkey in 
protest against the death sentences passed by Türkish 


courts (Birand, p. 510). 
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Relations were able to weather the storm of 12 March 
without too much damage, but Turkey had become a 
subject associated with human rights abuses in European 
minds. This would cause many headaches for Turkey in 
the years to come. 


Turkey's Request for Revisions 

in the Additional Protocol -. 

After mid-1971 the Turkish efforts to obtain revisions in 
the Additional Protocol started gathering pace. The eco- 
nomic justification for the revisions has already been 
described. The revisions were to be included in the Ad- 


ditional Protocol, which had become necessary after - 


accession of new members to the EEC. To secure the 
desired revisions, the minister of foreign affairs, Haluk 


- Bayülken, and the undersecretary of the SPO, Memduh 
. Aytür, visited the EEC members but made no headway. 


A memorandum was delivered to the EEC, requesting 
that tariff reductions on chemical products, metal goods, 
and machine tools be suspended and quantitative restric- 
tions be introduced. If these measures failed to make up 
for Turkey's losses, Ankara wanted to resort to additional 
measures. But the Council of Ministers rejected these re- 
quests at its meeting held in June 1972. All that the EEC 
was ready to grant to support the development of Turkish 
industry was to allow for some flexibility in the Associa- 
tion Agreement. The Additional Protocol between Tur- 
key and the EEC was signed on 30 June 1973, based on this 
understanding. 


The Straining of Relations and the 1976 Crisis 
‘the signing of the Additional Protocol helped ease rela- 
tions somewhat, but this did not last very long. ‘Ihe ten- 
sions brewing between Turkey and the EEC had not been 
eliminated but merely placed on ice. New developments 
taking place in mid-1974 and later created new tensions 
and caused old problems that were dormant to resurface 
in even greater intensity. In the period from 1974 to 1976 
relations reached the highest level of tension ever for five 
reasons. ok 

1. At first Turkey's military intervention in Cyprus in 
July 1974 did not affect Ankara's relations with Brussels the 
way it affected relations with Washington. But Turkey’s 
second intervention in August led to the overthrow of 
the colonels' regime in Greece and its replacement by the 
Karamanlis government, which effected a change in the 
EEC's perception of Greece and Turkey. The restoration 
of democracy in Greece was warmly welcomed by the 
EEC, while Turkey was condemned for its Cyprus opera- 
tion at the EEC Paris summit in October 1974. Despite 
all of Turkey's protestations and efforts, this anti-Turkish 
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and pro-Greek attitude persisted. If anything, it got worse. 
In June 1975 the EEC held a Council of Association meet- 
ing with (Greek) Cyprus. Relations between Brussels and 
Ankara kept getting frostier. 

2. The flexibility in trade matters introduced by the 
Additional Protocol was considered insufficient by An- 
kara. Turkey had suffered grievous economic losses be- 
cause of the global oil crisis of 1973. This came at a time 
when the EEC was allowing new competition to emerge 
in its markets for Turkish export products. These events 
made revision of the Additional Protocol the priority is- 
sue for Turkey during the 1970s. 

Throughout 1975 Turkey's trade with the EEC con- 
tinued to be in deficit. The deficit of $991 million in 1974. 
had grown to $1.722 billion in 1975. Ankara wanted to deal 
with the growing deficit by seeking further concessions in 
agricultural products and textiles. The EEC’s resistance to 
Ankara's demands would bring relations to the breaking 
point at the Council of Association in March 1976. 

3. The uncertainty over the free circulation of Turkish 
workers was also casting a shadow on Ankara's relations 
with Brussels. According to article 36 of the Additional 
Protocol, free circulation would be introduced in the 
period between 1 December 1976 and 1 December 1986. 
Bat in 1975 Germany asked the commission to have this 
article removed, demonstrating openly that it was against 
free movement. The change that Germany was seeking 
depended on Turkey's approval, which Ankara would not 
grant. The article also contained a provision requiring the 
conclusion of an agreement before the end of 1973 giving 
Turkish workers enhanced social benefits. On this issue 
too, there was no identity of views. 

4. Turkey's exports to the EEC were already facing 
difficulties because of both unfavorable world conditions 
and the restrictive clauses of the Additional Protocol. In 
March 1975 Britain imposed further restrictions on the 
import of cotton yarn from Turkey. Turkey wanted to 
retaliate by imposing restrictions on the import of cer- 
tain British products, but Turkish industrialists who de- 
pended on these goods for their own production opposed 
the measure. "Ihe unresolved question continued to poi- 
son relations (Birand, p. 403). 

S. On 12 June 1975 Greece announced that it was seek- 
ing full membership in the EEC. This move put Turkey in 
a spot, because Ankara had always pursued a policy vis- 
à-vis Brussels based on the objective of not being left be- 
hind by Greece. Now Athens was making its bold move at 
a time when Ankara's relations with Brussels were at their 
worst because of unresolved political and economic ques- 
tions. With Greece's move, Turkey not only was being 


left behind but was facing the danger of Brussels getting 
directly involved with the disputes over Cyprus and the 
Aegean. 

To deal with this dangerous development, Ankara 
considered three possible courses of action. One was to 
try to prevent Greece's full membership. This option was 
dropped as impractical, however, in view of Ankara's poor 
standing in Brussels. A second option was for Turkey 
also to apply for full membership, but this idea too was 
dropped. Turkey's economic situation was too precaríous, 
and Ankara had not met the conditions for the transitional 
stage. Furthermore, Demirel did not want to alienate his 
coalition partner in the Nationalist Front Coalition, the 
Nationalist Action Party, which was against the EEC. The 
last remaining option was to demand more concessions 
and guarantees from the EEC to prevent Greece's full 
membership from damaging Turkey’s interest. In practi- 
cal terms this amounted to a wait-and-see policy, the only 
course that Ankara could take, given its weak hand. After 
following parallel courses over many tears, the EEC poli- 
cies of Greece and Turkey diverged for good in 1975. 

Turkish-EEC relations were already tense because of 
the five issues described above. These relations would re- 
ceive a further blow at the Council of Association meeting 
in Luxembourg in March 1976. Since 1974 the Council of 
Association meetings had become routine affdirs, which 
took place only because they were scheduled.[As a rule, 
the EEC turned down Turkey's proposals at these meet- 
ings, while Turkey raised the same issues over and over 
again, knowing full well that they were unacceptable. For 
some time, Turkey had made no concrete, reasonable pro- 
posals at these meetings. But the parties had never said 
openly that the meetings were futile and of no use. They 
had always left the door open to a compromise at the next 
meeting. This tradition was broken at the Luxembourg 
meeting. 

Çağlayangil dwelled on Turkey’ difficulties and asked 
for revisions in the current regime. Gaston Thorn, the 
president of the council and minister of foreign affairs of 
Luxembourg, declared that this matter had already been 
discussed in the council of the EEC and that no new con- 
cessions to Turkey were being contemplated. Çağlayangil 
then declared that the meeting should be postponed and 
left the table. 

The EEC sought to placate Turkey by offering more 
financial aid instead of providing concessions in the 
area of agricultural products. A new financial protocol 
amounting to $372 million was prepared. But the pack- 
age of EEC proposals that would be submitted to Turkey 
contained no concessions in agriculture because of Italy's 





opposition and no concessions on the free movement of 
labor because of Germany's opposition. ‘These two areas, 
however, constituted the backbone of Turkey's demands. 
Ankara considered the EEC's package to be nothing but 
an empty shell, and the Council of Association meeting 
scheduled for 23 July 1976 never took place. The meeting 
that was postponed to October was also canceled. 
When the Council of Association eventually did 


meet in Brussels on 20 December 1976, after a break of ` 


eight months, the frosty atmosphere prevailing in March 
had begun to dissipate with the passage of time. The deci- 
sion ofthe parties to be more constructive contributed to 


the thaw. The EEC decided to grant Turkey small conces- . 
. sions on thirty-three agricultural products from a list of `- 
sixty-five products submitted by Turkey. In addition, it 
v. guaranteed that no new restrictions would be placed on 


the regime that applied to Turkish workers in Europe. Fi- 
nally, Turkey would receive loans amounting to $380 mil- 
lion. But no concessions were made in connection with 


Turkish workers, one of Ankara's main demands. ` 


The Turkish Freeze in Relations 

Just five days after the agreement reached in Brussels, Tur- 
key made a unilateral decision and announced that it was 
suspending for one year all of its commitments arising 
from the Additional Protocol, under the terms of article 
60. This meant that the 10% reduction in tariffs on the 
products contained in the so-called twelve-year list due 
to enter into force on 1 January 1977 would be suspended 
for a year. The adjustment of Turkey's tariffs to the EEC's 
Common Customs ‘Tariff would also be postponed for 


a year. This came as a surprise to the EEC, even though 


the protocol contained the following provision: "If seri- 
ous economic difficulties arise that endanger a particular 
sector of the Turkish economy or affect the balance of its 
foreign payments, or if these difficulties cause economic 
difficulties in a particular region of Turkey, Turkey may 
resort to the necessary protectionist measures." 

While relations with the EEC went through their 
usual ups and downs, they were also being affected, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by TRUE s internal political up- 
heavals. 

The first signs of this were delici in the Ecevit gov- 
ernments program when it came to power in 1978. The 
program declared that the protocols regulating the transi- 
tional stage of Turkey's association contained certain rules 
that posed serious obstacles to Turkey's efforts to develop 
and industrialize. 'The following passage in the program 
clearly stated that the new government would address 
new requests to the EEC: "Our government will insist on 
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placing our relations with the Community on a new basis, 
so as to ensure that these relations serve the interest of our 
country and our economy. But, beyond that, our govern- 
ment will strive to build up the Turkish economy so that it 
will not be handicapped in its dealings with the Common 
Market and will shore up Turkey's independence" (Tür- 
kiye Cumhuriyeti Hükümetleri 1960-1978, p. 476). 

Ecevit displayed his determination in this respect 
when he visited Brussels in May 1978. Prior to this visit, 
the Supreme Planning Board decided to request compre- 
hensive concessions (particularly for agricultural prod- 


ucts) and additional financial support from the EEC. 


Ecevit conveyed these requests to the president of the 
EEC Commission. The prime minister returned to An- 
kara in a hopeful mood, because the EEC had agreed to 
give due consideration to Turkey's concrete proposals, 
When Turkey's proposals were forwarded to ihe 


. commission on 9 October 1978, the reception was not 


very favorable. Turkey made the following requests. . 

1. Turkey should be allowed to suspend its obliga- 
tions to the EEC for five years (that is, for the duration 
of the Fourth Five-Year Development Plan). In addition, 
Turkey should be given the right to amend the twelve- 
year and twenty-two-year lists of protected products. 

2. All restrictiohs on Turkey's exports of manufac- 
tured goods, including textiles, to the EEC should be re- 
moved. Turkey shoyld be included among the beneficia- 
ries of the Generalized System of Preferences in regard to 
agricultural products and should be granted the right of 
free circulation of workers and the social security benefits 
enjoyed by Turkish workers in EEC countries. 

3. The EEC should provide Turkey with $8 billion in 
the form of grants and loans to support the implementa- 
tion ofthe Fourth Five-Year Development Plan. 

‘The EEC promised to consider these requests and 
give its reaction at an early date. No response came during 
1978, however; nor did the Council of Association hold a 
meeting for the second year in a row, In view of Turkey's 
deteriorating economic position, the Ecevit government 
was unable to await the EEC's response any longer. On 28 
December 1978 the Official Gazette published the decree 
of the Council of Ministers by which Ankara suspended 
the implementation of Turkey's obligations to the EEC. 
When the Justice Party's minority government took office 
in November 1979, it would try to remedy this situation; 
but the military coup of 12 September 1980 would end all 
efforts to restore Turkey's good relations with the EEC. 

The EECS response to the Ecevit government finally 
came on 21 May 1979. Brussels accepted the Turkish re- 
quest for a five-year grace period. But it also proposed 


s 
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changes that did not correspond to some of the other 
Turkish requests. 

1. Turkey was to drop its request for concessions for 
textile products. 

2. The right of free circulation could not be granted, 
but workers would get additional rights in the fields of 
language and professional training. 

3. A six-year calendar would be introduced that would 
grant Turkey automatic tariff reductions for its agricul- 
tural products. The modalities of this arrangement would 
be determined in 1982, however, and implemented in 1985. 
All nontariff barriers applying to agricultural products 
would be lifted. 

4. Turkey's request for financial assistance would be 
met with a $600 million financial protocol. 

The EEC’s counterproposals fell far short of satisfy- 
ing Turkey. A meeting was held in Ankara in September 
1979, with the participation of officials from the Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs and Finance, at which it was decided to 
press on with Turkey's request. But before a meeting of 
the Council of Association could be held where a deci- 
sion might have been reached, the Ecevit government was 
forced to resign as a result of the partial election of Octo- 
ber 1979. A new period of uncertainty had set in. 


The intention to Seek Full 

Membership That Was Never Formalized 

The minority government that Demirel formed in No- 
vember 1979 was supported by the Nationalist Action 
Party and the National Salvation Party. The new govern- 
ment’s program did not contain a single phrase about re- 
lations with the EEC. Unlike Ecevit, however, Demirel 
intended to mend fences with the EEC. Hayrettin Erk- 
men, the minister of foreign affairs who participated in the 
meeting of the Council of Association held in February 
1980, gave proof of the new government's good intentions. 

Erkmen declared that Turkey was no longer seeking a 
grace period but wanted concessions from the EEC in the 
fields of agricultural products, free movement of workers, 
and further loans. According to Erkmen, the main prob- 
lem between Brussels and Ankara was the lack of political 
will. If Brussels demonstrated its political will, all difficul- 
ties would be swiftly overcome. 

At the Council of Association, the Turkish side 
dwelled at length on Greece's application for full mem- 
bership. The treaty of accession providing for full mem- 
bership had been signed by the EEC and Greece on 25 
May 1979. But the document had not yet been ratified by 
Greece and the members of the EEC. Ankara feared that, 
if Greece became a full member while Turkey remained 


outside the EEC, Athens could veto Turkey's request. 
Erkmen sought and obtained the insertion of a sentence 
in the council's final report to the effect that Turkey would 
soon accede to the EEC within the context of the rights 
deriving from the Ankara Agreement. 

Turkey made no application for full membership to 
the Council of Association, however, at either the Feb- 
ruary or June 1980 meeting. Nevertheless, Erkmen kept 
the issue on the agenda and gave assurances that Turkey 
looked upon full membership with favor. As indicated, 
Turkey did not raise the issue of full membership at the 
June 1980 meeting of the council. But Ankara did accept 
the EEC’s package of proposals made in connection with 
Turkey's request for changes in the Additional Protocol, 
including the following items. 

1. All customs duties on agricultural products would 
be removed by 1987, but nontariff barriers like quotas 
would remain. 

2. Although free movement of workers would not be 
granted, broad-ranging improvements would be made in 
the workers’ social rights. 

3. A five-year financial protocol would provide Tur- 
key with $600 million in loans and $75 million in grants. 

Although Turkey had not formally applied for full 
membership, this did not imply that it had given up its 
goal. Erkmen was striving to convince Demirel to make 
the formal application with minimum delay. Erkmen was 
dismissed on s September 1980, however, following a cen- 
sure vote in parliament. A few days later, the coup of 12 
September 1980 caused the formal application for mem- 
bership to be postponed indefinitely. 
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Table 6-1. The Administration of the Period 1980-1990 


PRESIDENTS 


Fahri Korutürk 
(6 Apr. 1973-6 Apr. 1980) 


Kenan Evren 

(13 Sept. 1980-7 Nov. 1982, head of 
the MGK and ofthe state) 

(7 Nov. 1982-9 Nov. 1989, president) 


Turgut Özal 
(9 Nov 1989-17 Apr. 1993) 





GOVERNMENTS 


MINISTERS OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





6th S. Demirel Government AP 
(12 Nov, 1979-12 Sept. 1980) 


Bülend Ulusu Government 
(20 Sept. 1980-13 Dec. 1983) 


Ist Turgut Özal Government ANAP 
(13 Dec. 1983-21 Dec. 1987) 


2nd T. Özal Government ANAP 
(21 Dec. 1987-9 Nov. 1989) 


Yıldırım Akbulut Government ANAP 
(9 Nov. 1989-23 June 1991) 


Hayrettin Erkmen 
(12 Nov. 1979-5 Sept. 1980) 


İlter Türkmen 
(20 Sept. 1980—13 Dec. 1983) 


Vahit Halefoğlu 
(13 Dec. 1983-21 Dec, 1987) 


Ahmet Mesut Yılmaz 
(21 Dec. 1987-20 Feb, 1990) 





ANAP (Anavatan Partisi): Motherland Party. 


AP (Adalet Partisi): Justice Party. 


MGK (Mili Güvenlik Konseyi): National Security Council. 


(Table by Atay Akdevelioğlu) 


SECRETARIES-GENERAL 
OF MFA 


Özdemir Yiğit 
(6 July 1979-27 Aug. 1980) 


İlter Türkmen 
(27 Aug. 1980-20 Sept. 1980) 


Kamuran Gürün 
(20 Sept. 1980-1 Mar. 1982) 


Ercüment Yavuzalp 
(1 Oct. 1982-18 Jan. 1985) 


Necdet Tezel 
(18 Jan, 1985-9 Jan. 1987) 


Nüzhet Kandemir 
(9 Jan. 1987-27 July 1989) 


Tugay Özçeri 
(27 July 1989-1 July 1991) 





Appraisal of the Period. 


THe INTERNATIONAL . REA E 
“ENVİRONMENT AND DYNAMICS - — 
A. International Developments 
A Globalization and Its Effects. 
As we have already seen, globalization is the result of the 
spread ofthe infrastructure (international capitalism) and 
the superstructure (rationalism, democracy, human and 
minority rights, etc.) of the West throughout the globe 
(see Box Intro-7 in the Introduction). 

The spread of the capitalistic model of production 
(i.e. production for the market based on private property 
and maximization of profits) occurred in two waves be- 
tween the end ofthe fifteenth century and mid-nineteenth 
century. Then globalization was interrupted for halfa cen- 
tury. This interruption was due to the exhaustion caused 
by World War I and the split between democracies and 
fascism, followed by the challenge of the USSR after 
World War IL The spread of globalization resumed in the 
1980s, this being the third wave (Oran 2001, pp. 1-26). 

‘The economic underpinning of this resumption of 
globalization was the coming into being of the multi- 
national companies in the early 1970s. These companies 
were spread throughout the world, and their production, 
management, distribution, and marketing systems were 
so organized as to maximize profits. Above all, the share- 
holders in these companies were individuals from differ- 
ent countries. All of this led naturally to production and 
sales on a multinational scale as these companies came 
into being and consolidated their positions in the market. 
‘The need to produce and sell on a global scale called for 
the relaxation of tariff barriers and other impediments 
under the banner of “free trade.’ All of this resulted in an 
increased mobility of goods and capital. This increased 
mobility inevitably had its political consequences. Unable 
to control the new situation adequately, the nation-state 
went into decline, at first effectively and then juridically. 

‘The technological underpinning of the new era was 





the development of the microchip, optic cable, and com- 


puter in the 1980s, which started the communications 


© revolution, The first industrial revolution had appeared in 
~ Britain in the eighteenth century and was based on steam . 
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power. The second industrial revolution occurred in the 
U.S. in the nineteenth century. This revolution was based 
on “Taylorism/” which relied on the assembly line and 
mass production. These two revolutions strengthened, in 
thelongrun, the factors of both capital (supply) and labor 
(demand). 

The third industrial revolution led to the “informa- 
tion society,” based on information technologies. The new 
revolution had a significant impact in the social and politi- 
cal spheres. First, the mobility and productivity of capital 
increased. Production and distribution spread beyond 
national borders and rapidly acquired global dimensions. 
As the market expanded, capital (supply) gained strength 
at the expense ofthe consumer (demand). Second, as the 
nature of production changed, the need for labor, and es- 
pecially unskilled manual labor, progressively declined. 
While the bargaining power of labor decreased, its mobil- 
ity was hampered by methods like the imposition of visas. 
The use of robots also increased rapidly. As production 
spread outside traditional factories, the class conscious- 
ness of labor went into decline. 

In these circumstances, the demand aspect of the 
economy was neglected, while the supply side became 
all important. Keynesian policies (J.M. Keynes, Cam- 
bridge School), which stressed the social welfare state 
with full employment, were gradually abandoned. These 
were replaced by monetarist policies that advocated lower 
wage increases and later retirement to make companies 
more competitive internationally. These policies, which 
squeezed the consumer, were formulated by Milton Fried- 
man ofthe Chicago School. 

These developments made the major capitalist states 


even more powerful. The disintegration of the USSR in... = 
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the beginning of the 1990s constituted the political di- 
mension of the third globalization, which left the West 
unrivaled and deeply affected the world order. 


2. The Rise of the West and of the U.S. 
As a major oil producer, the U.S. was not as badly affected 
by the oil shock as Europe was, even though American oil 
reserves were expected to last for only about ten years and 
Washington was intent on keeping these as a strategic re- 
serve. Europe began to recover from the shock by 1980, 
with measures such as conservation, new technologies 
(solar energy, natural gas, etc.), and allowing the prices of 
its products to reflect the additional cost of oil. In fact, it 
could even be argued that the oil shock had a salutary ef- 
fect on the West. 

Meanwhile the oil producers had few clues on how 
to spend their bloated petrodollar income. In addition 
to lavish spending, buying hotels and retail chains, they 
deposited their funds in Western banks or bought shares 
in Western companies. As a result, these companies grew 
stronger, and the banks recycled their petrodollar deposits 
by extending loans to countries that were impoverished 
by the high cost of oil. 


Human Rights, the "Green Belt," 
and the Carter Doctrine 
When Jimmy Carter was president from 1977 to 1981, he 
took advantage of the third basket of the Helsinki Final 
Act (see Box 5-1 in Section 5) to launch an international 
campaign in favor of human rights to hit the USSR where 
it was weakest. This was done even as Washington failed 
to notice the torture chambers in some developing coun- 
tries that happened to be within the U.S. camp. 

Subsequently a "Green Belt" consisting of moder- 
ate Islamic countries, was formed around the USSR. This 
idea was inspired by Carter's advisor Zbigniew Brzezinski. 
A man of strong religious beliefs, Carter was forming an 
Islamic shield against the USSR. It was hoped that moder- 
ate Islam would also be useful in circumscribing radical 
movements like Hezbollah as well as Iran. The implemen- 
tation of this new strategy would take place as the 12 Sep- 
tember military regime was being established in Turkey. 

In January 1980 the U.S, president proclaimed the 
Carter Doctrine. This was a new version of the Truman 
Doctrine, but adjusted to suit the conditions of the Per- 
sian Gulf. According to the Carter Doctrine, an attack on 
the oil fields of the Persian Gulf would be considered an 
attack on the vital interests of the U.S. 

A U.S, intervention in the Gulf would be carried out 
in accordance with the so-called Wohlstetter Doctrine. To 


prevent the Soviet Union from reaching the Gulf via east- 
ern Anatolia, the plan envisaged the construction of new 
air bases in this region. These air bases would also be used 
to strike at the Caucasus if it became necessary. 


The Reagan Doctrine and the "Second Cold War" 
During the McCarthy era, Ronald Reagan had actively 
taken part in the persecution of actors and other artists. 
Along with John Wayne, he was among the most conser- 
vative figures in Hollywood. When he became president 
in 1981, he went far beyond the Carter Doctrine, by de- 
claring that the U.S. would lend its full support to all anti- 
Communist movements everywhere on the globe. Rea- 
gan was reversing the U.S. retreat symbolized by the 1969 
Nixon Doctrine. 

The Reagan Doctrine did not just remain on paper. 
It was given a powerful impulse by the events in Iran and 
Afghanistan in 1979 and was implemented in countries 
such as Afghanistan in Asia, Nicaragua in Latin America, 
Angola in Africa, and Cambodia in the Far East. The pro- 
American regimes in these countries were given armed 
assistance, while the opposition groups in countries with 
anti-American regimes were furnished with aid and arms. 
Inthis context, the U.S. got involved in the sale of weapons 
through Israel to its archenemy, the Khomeini regime, to 
secure funds for the rightist Contras fighting the govern- 
ment in Nicaragua, in a region that the U.S. considered to 
be its own backyard (see Box 6-7 below). 

At a time when Iran and Afghanistan were beyond 
U.S. control, when Soviet missiles were installed in Syria, 
and when Andreas Papandreou was blatantly displaying 
his hostility toward the U.S. in Greece, Reagan was waging 
the "Second Cold War” against the USSR. Reagan's most 
significant move in this period was the launching of the 


. multi-billion-dollar “Star Wars” project without regard to 


the ABM treaty that had been concluded in 1972 (see Box 
6-5 below). This project would be an important factor in 
bankrupting the USSR and represented the resumption of 
the U.S. role as global sheriff. 


3. The Collapse of the USSR 

As a major producer of oil, the USSR was not affected by 
the oil shock. On the contrary, it stood to gain from the 
rise in oil prices. The windfall profits led the USSR into 
complacency, however. The extra income was diverted to 
armaments and space research; because of the inherent 
weaknesses in the Soviet system, the by-products of such 
research did not improve the daily lives of its citizens. This 
was in marked contrast to the West, where space research 
led to many civilian applications like Teflon-coated pans, 





derived from materials used as heat-shields for spacecraft 
reentering the earth's atmosphere. 

Three elderly Soviet leaders (Leonid Brezhnev, Kon- 
stantin Chernenko, and Yury Andropov) died at the helm 
at the advanced ages of seventy-six, seventy-four, and sev- 
enty, respectively. They were succeeded in April 1985 by an 
energetic leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, who was only fifty- 
four years old. His first task was to reduce tensions with 
the West so that he could concentrate his efforts on do- 
mestic questions. In August he came up with a proposal 
that took the West by surprise: both sides would agree 
to end nuclear testing. When the West failed to respond, 
Gorbachev declared a unilateral moratorium on nuclear 
; testing. At first a skeptical Western press started referring 
“to the Soviet leader as “Gorba-show” Gorbachev then 

came up with a four-point program. © 

1. Gorbachev introduced the concept of the “Com- 
mon European home,’ designed to achieve integration 
with Europe in the realm of ideas (see Box 6-22 below). 

2. To reduce the drain caused by military expendi- 
tures, Gorbachev signed an agreement with the U.S. in 
November 1987 on limiting medium-range missiles. This 
was followed by a similar agreement for short-range mis- 
siles. In March 1988 he announced that Soviet forces would 
evacuate Afghanistan. In December came the decision to 
reduce Soviet forces in Eastern Europe by 50,000 soldiers. 
‘This decision shook the regimes of Eastern Europe by cre- 
ating the impression that the USSR was withdrawing its 
support and abandoning the regimes to their fates. With 
the demobilization of 500,000 military personnel in April 
1989, the minister of foreign affairs, Eduard Shevardnadze, 
would declare that the Iron Curtain had begun to rust. 

3. Gorbachev gave the green light to national forms of 
socialism and reforms in Eastern Europe. With this deci- 
sion, the Brezhnev Doctrine had come to an end (see Box 
5-15 in Section 5). 

4. Gorbachev launched a policy of liberalization 
within the USSR. After a lapse of forty-seven years, a Party 
Conference was held in July 1988. In December 1989 the 
foremost dissident, Andrey Sakharov, was released from 
detention. In March 1990 private ownership rights over 
the means of production other than land were recognized. 

These were momentous changes for the Communist 
superpower. While carrying out these reforms, Gorba- 
chev was also battling three different crises that had been 
plaguing the USSR over the years (see Box 6-1). 

As Gorbachev wrestled with these crises, the crisis 
of nationalities broke out unexpectedly in 1987 (Box 6-21 
below). As a result of the reforms and the unstoppable 
cultural influence of the West as a consequence of the 





- August 1989, followed by Georgia. The: 
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Box 6-1. The Political, Structural; 
and Cyclical e in ine us 


communications revolution, incidents b 
zakhstan in January 1987, which spread 
August and to Nagorno Karabakh in F 
Box 7-30 in Section 7). This was follow: 
Crimea in March, Estonia in November 


to provide athletes for the Soviet nation: 
significant. 
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In August 1989 the Kremlin remained silent when a 
non-Communist government came to power in Poland. 
‘This signified the effective end of the Brezhnev Doctrine. 
In October 1989 there was a wave of East German mi- 
grants fleeing to the West via Hungary. In November 1989 
the Berlin Wall came down. In February 1990 the USSR 
was obliged to agree to the reunification of Germany. In 
July the USSR felt the need to seek the IMF’s help. Gor- 
bachev was powerless to prevent any of these events. 
When he felt that the USSR's existence was at stake, his 
forceful actions led to bloodshed, as when he ordered the 
invasion of Azerbaijan in January 1990 and Lithuania in 

„March. Lithuania's oil supplies were cut off, and in March 

1991 all strikes and demonstrations throughout the USSR 
were banned. In March ofthat year a referendum was held 
in which the citizens voted for maintaining the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, the superpower USSR disintegrated 
only seventy-four years after coming into existence. Be- 
fore this disintegration the USSR surrendered to the 
Third Basket of the second OSCE summit meeting, held 
in 1990 in Paris. 

The U.S. now remained unchallenged as the global he- 
gemon, and the West became the unrivaled system. From 
then on, the world would be solely shaped by models 
based on the infrastructure, international capitalism, and 
the superstructure (in particular the Western values con- 
cerning human rights) ofthe U.S. and the West. 


B. Developments in the Balkans 

and the Middle East 
Regional developments of special interest to Turkey were 
taking place in the Balkans and the Middle East. 

In the Balkans, the most significant development was 
the campaign of repression directed at the ethnic Turks of 
Bulgaria in 1984. This bizarre action by the Todor Zhivkov 
regime caused much tension in that country and led to the 
migration of ethnic Turks to Turkey in successive waves. 
‘This question would also have an effect on the Kurdish 
question in Turkey. 

One of the fundamental requirements of Turkey 
is the need to keep at least one of the two Balkan routes 
leading to Europe through Bulgaria and Greece open at 
all times (as noted in the Introduction), Throughout this 
period Turkey was at odds with Greece under Papand- 
reou. When relations with Bulgaria became strained, not 
only did the second route to Europe come under threat, 
but there was also the danger of relations with the USSR 
being soured, 

Between 1980 and 1988 Iraq and Iran were at war in 

„the Middle East. Throughout the war Turkey observed 


strict neutrality, which allowed it to develop its trade 
with both belligerents. At the same time, the war caused 
a power vacuum to develop in northern Iraq. This allowed 
the PKK, Turkey's major concern in the latter part of the 
1980s, to become entrenched in this region. The Palestin- 
ian Intifada, which broke out in this period, would also ag- 
gravate the Kurdish question in Turkey. 


ll. THE DOMESTIC ENVIRONMENT 

AND DYNAMICS 
A. The Economy 
‘The following observations can be can be made after ex- 
amining Ulugbay’s table (Table 6-2; see Box 2-1 in Sec- 
tion 2). TN 

1. During this period GNP increased by a factor of | 
2.1, imports by 2.5, exports by 2.75, and foreign debts by 3. 
All of these figures represented very high rates of growth. 

‘The average ratio of foreign trade to GNP during the 
period was 25.14. This ratio had been 11.8 for the period 
from 1961 to 1980 and 15.8 in 1980. The average ratio of for- 
eign debt to GNP during the period was 35.6, while the 
corresponding figure had been 10.7 for the period from 
1961 to 1980 and 23.0 for 1980. This meant that the external 
dependency of the economy was rapidly increasing dur- 
ing this period. 

2. While Turkey's trade deficit was $5 billion in 1980, 
the deficit doubled to over $9 billion in 1990. This huge 
deficit would progressively rise in the subsequent period. 

3. In 1981 the U.S. dollar was worth TL no. At the end 
ofthe period in 1990 this figure had reached TL 2,606. The 
rate of inflation increased from 36.896 at the beginning of 
the period to 54.896 at the end, with the average for the 
period standing at 44%. 

With the economic restructuring package of 24 Janu- 
ary 1980, the currency was devalued from TL 35 to TL 70 
to the U.S. dollar. This step induced large-scale price in- 
creases. Despite the introduction of a large-scale restruc- 
turing measures, the economic program failed to achieve 
its objectives. 

4. In the 1980-90 period there was a considerable 
increase in the inflow of direct foreign capital, especially 
after 1984. This came about as a result of several factors. 
Turkey restructured its foreign debts as a complementary 
measure to the 24 January economic package. In this con- 
text, commercial debts not guaranteed by the state were 
also rescheduled. This led creditors, eager to recover their 
unguaranteed loans as early as possible, to market their 
stocks below their real value. At the same time, the new 
foreign investment legislation in Turkey allowed foreign 


investors to meet 5096 of their capital through unguaran- 
teed commercial loans if they obtained the other half in 
foreign exchange in cash. ‘This arrangement was attractive 
to foreign investors. They would thus get an opportunity 
to own large registered capital by using less foreign ex- 
change. When this practice started, it was possible to buy 
unguaranteed commercial stock worth one U.S. dollar for 
twenty-five cents. Cömmercial stocks later began selling 
ata premium. Other factors contributing to increased di- 


. rect foreign investment were the improvements made in 


the foreign investment legislation and the policy intro- 
duced for privatization of state-owned companies. .. 
: Furthermore, rules relating to inward capital move- 


ments were eased, Foreign banks allowed to establish sub- e 
sidiaries and to open branch offices also contributed t to 





E the inflow of foreign direct investment. 


: The Mipleméntatian of the 24 Jónuaty 

Package of Measures from 1980 to 1987 

The regime that took over on 12 September 1980 allowed 
Turğut Özal, who had been a candidate of the National 
Salvation Party (which was Islamist in natur re) in the elec- 
tion of 1977, to take charge of the economy. His appoint- 
ment was proof that the 12 September regime wanted to 
integrate the Turkish economy with the global economy, 
since Ozal was the architect of the 24 January package, 
which was designed to achieve this ad (see Box 5-3 
in Section 5). 

Özal pursued two basic strategies to open upthe econ- 
omy. ‘The first strategy was to cut down demand by rais- 
ing prices. Imports were made more expensive through 
devaluation, Real wages were allowed to fall, so that by 
1983 they stood at roughly one-half of their 1977 level. 
The Confederation of Revolutionary Workers’ Unions 
(DİSK) was shut down, labor leaders were placed under 
arrest, and the political power of labor was crippled. In 
practice, collective bargaining ceased to function. The cap 
on the rate of interest was removed so that people would 
_ be encouraged to save with the lure of high nominal in- 
terests, thus cutting down on demand. Dubious bankers 
were allowed to attract savings with offers of high interest 
rates. 

The second strategy was to encourage exports. This 
was done with continuous devaluations to keep the price 
of exports competitive. Monetary incentives and tax re- 
bates were offered to exporters to allow them to hold down 
prices. This led to a boom in exports. The ratio of exports 


to GNP, which stood at 2.77% in 1979, rose steadily until © 


1989, when it reached 10.796. The value of exports climbed 
from $4.7 billion in 1981 to over $12.9 billion in 1990. ` 


FOREIGN 
DIRECT 
İNVESTMENT 
(MILLION $) 
141 
103 


FOREIGN 
DEBT 

' AS% OF. 
GNP 
: 22.75 
/27.07 


FOREIGN) 0! 
DEBT 
© (MILLION $) 
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17,857.00 
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18,74. 
222 


IMPORTS 
AS 96 OF 
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12.28 
13.41 


IMPORTS 
{MILLION $) 
8,933.40 
8,842.70 


EXPORTS 
AS 96 OF 
GNP 
6.46 
8.71 


EXPORTS 
(MILLION $} 
4,702.90 
5,746.00 


GNP 
(MILLION $) 
72,775.30 
65,957.20 
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RATE 

. 11024 
160.89 . 


INFLATION 
(WHOLESALE 
- PRICES) 
(96) 
36.8 
25.2 


YEAR 
1982 


Table 6-2. Basic Economic Indicators of Turkey, 1981-1990 
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1,005 


38.43 
32.18 


42,751.00 
49,035.00 





25.23 


23:14 


14.53 
14.64 


15,792.10 
22,302.10 


10.70 
8.50 


11,624.70 
12,959.30 


108,652.30 
152,387.80 


2,120.25 
2,606.36 


69.6 
54.8 





1989 
Sources: Devlet İstatistik Enstitüsü (DIE), İstatistik Göstergeler, 1923-1998, PP- 404, 495, and 588; Hazine Müsteşarlığı, Hazine İstatistikleri 1980-1998, pp. 74'and 161. 
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These improvements were accompanied by other de- 
velopments, however, that were not so positive. Imports 
were rising faster than exports, with the trade gap growing 
ever wider. While exports stood at $4.7 billion and $12.9 
billion in 1981 and 1990, imports reached $8.9 billion and 
$22.3 billion in the same years. 

Furthermore, the opening of the economy had come 
about with the support of the IMF and the major powers. 
Success for the IMF in Turkey would be a welcome refer- 
ence for the institution in other developing countries. At 
a time when the world had experienced the setbacks in 
Iran and Afghanistan, the U.S. could not afford to lose a 
forward outpost like Turkey. As a consequence, Turkey's 

“foreign debts rose from $16.6 billion in 1981 to $49 billion 
in 1990. At the same time, the IMF allowed Turkey to re- 


' structure and reschedule its foreign debts to ease the bur- 


den of servicing the debt. 

As explained earlier, the Turkish economy became 
overly exposed to the influence of foreign financial insti- 
tutions, IN Du : 
During this period the economic programs that 
were implemented could be described as conforming to 
the model of “wild capitalism." The economy was being 
managed through monetary policies that weakened labor 
while strengthening capital. The system of taxation was re- 
gressive, and competition was unfair. The chief objective 
was to achieve high accumulation of capital in the shortest 
possible time through this model of capitalism. With this 
objective in mind, no effort was made to make the tax sys- 
tem progressive, and the weak were allowed to succumb 
to the powerful. The tax rebate system intended to stimu- 
late exports led the way for abuses by which the treasury 
was fraudulently milked by a method known as “imagi- 
nary exports.” In the previous period, the slogan had been 
“industrialization at any price.” Now it had become “earn 
foreign exchange at any price” (Kepenek, p. 235). Abuses 
were prosecuted only in instances when the media made a 
big fuss over a particularly egregious case. 

Turgut Ozal favored the building of motorways, 
claiming that motorways meant democracy while rail- 
roads were the choice of communism. A program of priva- 
tization was undertaken in order to free the budget of the 
deficits incurred by publicly owned enterprises. This re- 
sulted in the abandonment of the government's industrial 
programs. Industry's share in the government's invest- 
ments fell from 20.7% in 1978 to 4.5% in 1990 (Sönmez, 
p. 16). In June 1986 the government's monopoly over the 
manufacture, sale, and import of tobacco was abolished. 
This meant that the tobacco monopoly was handed over 
to the major international producers. | 

At first the results of restructuring or joining in the 


process of globalization were positive. With massive de- 
valuation and price hikes, both inflation and internal de- 
mand were substantially cut. Import restrictions and limi- 
tations were curbed, leading to an abundance of goods in 
the market for those who could afford to buy them. As a 
consequence of the government' incentives, entrepre- 
neurs raised exports to record levels. Exports jumped by 
6196 in 1981. Contractors started undertaking construction 
projects in foreign countries. Inflation fell from a high of 
10796 to 2696, and the economy grew by 456. Idle industrial 
capacity came back into use. Instead of the usual one-year 
agreements, the IMF concluded a three-year agreement 
for the first time, allowing Turkey to incur massive debts. 
For the IMF, Turkey had become a model country. 


But this positive trend could not be maintained for GR 
long. To cope with the rising cost of living, pensioners © 
and many others with limited incomes placed their sav- . 


ings in pyramid schemes that promised returns of up to... 
140% on their savings. When the bankers who operated — 
these schemes were unable to honor their extravagant ` 
promises, tens of thousands of victims found their savings 
wiped out. This became known as the Bankers’ Scandal. 
As agricultural subsidies were cut, farm production de- 
clined. By 1983 alarm bells started ringing as the budget 
deficit soared, inflation jumped to 30%, and the growth 
in exports came to an end. As purchasing power started 
accumulating in the hands of a relatively small group of 
people, a leisure class living off unearned income came 
into being. The growth in industrial capacity was falling, 
and investments in new industries were in decline. As a 
consequence of the rigid implementation of the restruc- 
turing program, the value of the Turkish currency had 
fallen from TL 70 to the dollar in 1980 to TL 14,000 to the 
dollar in 1993, when Turgut Ozal died. By 2001 the dollar 
was worth TL 1,630,000, and Turkey had become utterly 
dependent on international financial institutions. 


The Economy after 1987 

Two significant events occurred after 1987: the economy 
took a turn for the worse and politicians who had been 
proscribed returned to politics. 

By 1987 the package of measures launched on 24 
January 1980 had been drained of any effectiveness. With 
IMF support, large amounts of external resources had 
been used and high levels of exports achieved. In prepa- 
ration for the 1987 legislative election, agricultural subsi- 
dies were raised, public service salaries were increased, 
and infrastructure projects were undertaken to reduce 
unemployment, causing the budget deficit to soar. These 
measures were not able to prevent the Motherland Party’s 
votes from falling from 41 to 36%. To deal with the budget 


xx The ve Efforts to Stem Anarchy l pom 
Te ‘The five-member National Security Council (NSC; “this RU 
|. junta, called Milli Güvenlik Konseyi in Turkish, should ` 
not be confused with the National Security Council = 


deficit, the government started borrowing from the pub- 
lic by issuing treasury bills and state bonds. This practice 
grew from year to year and by the 1990s made up a sub- 
stantial part of the government's revenues. As poverty 
spread, support for Islamists increased to the extent that 
they were able to share power in the coalition govern- 
ment, The failure of the 24 January package became mani- 
fest with the problems encountered in the 1990s. 


B. Politics 


The coup of 12 September brought about a wave ofliberal- ` 


ization and privatization in the economy. It was the other 
way around in politics, where rules and norms similar to 
those ofa garrison were imposed. 


called Milli Güvenlik Kurulu in Turkish, a constitutional 
body composed of the president, prime minister, certain 
cabinet ministers, and the five top military leaders) that 
carried out the 12 September coup (see Box 6-29 below) 
assumed full executive and legislative powers and de- 
clared martial law almost everywhere in the country. This 
was followed by a wave of arrests, According tp a publica- 
tion put out by the office of the chief of the General Staff 
in May 1982, 17,374 individuals belonging to 167 different 
organizations were brought to trial, Of these 14,086 were 
“leftists,” 2,941 were “separatists,” and 347 were “rightists.' 
The Association for Human Rights (established later) ar- 
rived at the following tally for this period: 650,000 people 
were detained, 210,000 cases were brought to the courts, 
230,000 individuals were tried in court, and 1,683,000 in- 
dividuals were registered by security services and police 
(Cumhuriyetin 75. Yıl, p. 812). 

The news of the death of the publisher İlhan Erdost 
on 10 November 1980 as a result of a beating by soldiers 
as he was being taken to Ankaras Mamak military prison 
drew attention to “unnatural deaths under custody? It was 
determined by courts that 17 of these deaths were directly 
caused by torture. The authorities claimed that 43 deaths 
were suicides, 16 occurred while attempting to flee, 74 as a 
result of shootouts, 14 as a result of hunger strikes, 2 from 
indeterminate causes, and 144 were ofa suspicious nature. 
Only 73 deaths were due to natural causes. 

Between 1980 and 1984. prosecutors sought the death 
penalty against 5,000 defendants; 517 received a death 
sentence, 124 of which were confirmed, Of these, 18 left- 

ists, 8 rightists,1 ASALA member (see: Box 7-33 in Section 
© 7), and 23 common criminals were executed. In one case 
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Erdal Eren, a minor, was declared to be older and fit for 
execution on the basis of bone X-rays. In a speech deliv- 
ered in Mus on 3 October 1984, the head of state, Kenan 
Evren, remarked: "Why should we have to keep feeding 
these traitors instead of just hanging them?” These events 
would leave a deep mark in the collective psyche of Turks 
(Cumhuriyetin 75. Yıl, pp. 791-92). 


As unrest in the country was being suppressed in this j 


fashion, the regime also went about changing the legal 
system, demonstrating that it was determined to alter the 


country’s complexion permanently. The NSC operated 4 
| onthe premise that it was the basic freedoms, labor rights, - 
and autonomous universities ofthe 1961 Constitution that . 

— were at the root of the anarchy reigning in the country. As > a ue 


soon as it seized power, it directed its attention at asso- 


ut ‘ciations, labor unions, and university students and faculty. ` px 
Political parties, the parliament, and associations were `i 
: shut down, labor leaders were arrested, and the activities 
of the labor union DISK were suppressed, All universities 


were brought under the control of YOK, the newly estab- 
lished Council for Higher Education, which ran the uni- 
versities according to a unified model. Under this model, 
the democratic election system was put aside and the uni- 
versity administrators were appointed by YOK. Martial 
law commanders were empowered to remove from public 
office and from private business those individuals, includ- 
ing university professors, deemed inconvenient or unreli- 
able (Box 6-2). 

The provisional Constitution approved on 27 Octo- 
ber 1980 but made retroactively effective as of 12 Septem- 
ber 1980 established the legal framework for the country. 
All of the powers and responsibilities of the TGNA would 
be vested in the five-man NSC, and the powers of the head 
of state would be held by the NSC’s president, General 
Evren, The constitutionality of the legislation to be ap- 
proved by the NSC could not be contested. The military 
administration would not be held accountable forits deci- 
sions: those affected by its actions would not be able to 
seek legal redress. 

The new Constitution came into effect after it was ap- 
proved by a majority of 91.3% in a referendum on 7 No- 
vember 1982. It was based on the principle of protecting 
the state and the administration from society and the in- 
dividual. The principle of “inviolability of the essence of 
fundamental rights and freedoms” embodied in the Con- 
stitution of 1961 was eliminated, and the powers of the 
executive and the police were reinforced at the expense 
of those of the judiciary. In particular, restrictions were 
placed on collective rights such as the right of association, 


and the powers of administrative tribunals and the consti- ; 


tutional court were e 
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Box 6-2. The Implementation of Law No. 1402 


Martial Law No. 1402 reflects perfectly the philosophy of the 
12 September regime. Its article 2 was amended on 16 Septem- 
ber 1980 to allow the martial law commanders to request th& 
immediate dismissal of any public or private-sector employee D 
without having to show any cause, This sweeping ‘power E 
was used to get rid of a good number öf people working es 
agencies and institutions and mainly at the puis ` 


because of lack of evidence" (özeh, bp. 4 
; culat dated 4 Febrüary 1983, ‘members c 


s not ve onti in univ 
a public administration lawyer, c è 


n University aided fot: jeaiploynert in "y 1985 after Matti es 
law v Was lifted in Ankara. Wien. their: application was turned. 


402 to retur to their: Noii 
s bringing io àn end one et th 


coc the 12 September” regimi 


The 12 September Coup and Islam 

Although the memory of Atatürk was constantly in- 
voked during this period, the Turkish Language Council 
and the Turkish Historical Council were merged as the 
Atatürk High Council of Culture, Language, and His- 
tory (AKDTYK). This ended the autonomy of the two 
institutions and violated Atatürk's testament. Atatürk had 
willed that the income derived from his personal shares in 
Türkiye İş Bankası be allocated to these two institutions 
that he founded. When the bank increased its capital in 
1981, the secretary-general of President Evren refused to 











allow the two institutions to acquire new sbares, so that 
Atatürk's ownership in the bank fell from 27.5796 to 0.0396 
(Oran 1999, p. 146). 

The newly created merged institution (AKDTYK) 
was given the task of instilling the Turkish-Islamic Syn- 
thesis in society (Box 6-3). Although this course was con- 
trary to the precepts of Kemalism, the core ofthe ideology 
of the armed forces, it fitted neatly into the prevailing con- 
ditions at the time. The economic policies of the day were 
impoverishing the masses, who, having lost all hope of 
improving their lot in the foreseeable future, were turning 
to religion for solace. At the same time, the new regime 
was using religion as a means to strengthen its legitimacy. 
Furthermore, this synthesis was considered to be a useful 
social cement against communism and Kurdish separat- 


ism. The synthesis was also in full conformity with U.S. : ET 
president Jimmy Carter's anti-USSR strategy of creating ©“ 


a "Green Belt.” It was natural for Turkey to move closer 
to the US. as friction increased with ries over ef human l 
rights abuses, `- . 

The idea of the Turkish- Islamic Synthesis & found its 
reflection in the Constitution (article 134) as well as in 
daily life as it permeated all segments of society. ‘The real 
impact of this orientation toward Islam, however, was to 
come to fruition in the early 1990s. 

On 28 August 1982 the Ministry of Education made 
religious instruction compulsory in primary and junior 
high schools and decreed the saying of grace before meals 
in state boarding schools. At the proposal of the Turkish 
Confederation of Employers' Associations and the Union 
of Chambers of Agricultural Engineers, article 24 of the 
1982 Constitution was amended to make Islamic religious 
instruction compulsory in high schools for the first time 
in Turkey. Religious instruction was also introduced into 
prisons. The head of state, Kenan Evren, peppered his 
speeches with quotations from the Quran and the sayings 
of the Prophet and even used this method to advocate 
the education of girls (Oran 1989, pp. 161-63, 188-90, 197, 
202, 209, 221, 242). The budget of the Religious Affairs 
Directorate grew to unprecedented levels tóward the end 
of this period, reaching a level i.5 times higher than the 
budget of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 7 times that 
of the Ministry of Labor and Social Security. In one year 
1500 mosques were built, representing a new mosque 
every six hours. The Religious Affairs Directorate started 
publishing books containing religious edicts on all sorts 
of subjects, ranging from dietary rules and sexual prac- 
tíces to banks and interest rates. It established a religious 
foundation (Türkiye Diyanet Vakfi) that developed into ` 
a group of eight enterprises engaged in business activi- — 











Box 6-3. The Turkish-Islamic Synthesis 


The so-called Turkish-Isiamic Synthesis appeared in the 19705. It 
brought together the two main streams of the Turkish Right, the 
islamic and the ultranationalist. By uniting its ; forces, the Right felt 


that it could deal more effectively with leftist te ndencies that | had ...; ; 
been gathering strength since the 19605. “The” chief’ proponént ` 





of the concept was the association known’ as ‘the Aydınlar. Ocağı 





REL “At a time when the U.S. ‘was seeking to forn a 
mh the authors of the 12 ili cou} Weré 


“ee ber Sila regime Was putting its ideàs into Pi 
-wefe planted. in key positions in the Council 
“tlon, the Ministry of Education, A the N 





ties, including publishing, tourism, education, insurance, 
film-making, and food processing, and owning over seven 
thousand real-estate properties throughout the country. 
From 1980 to 1982 twenty-three faculties of theology were 
established in different universities (Oran 1999, pp. 145- 
47). A Saudi Arabian institution known as Rabitat al-Alam 
al-Islami started paying the salaries of Turkish religious 
instructors sent abroad on official duty. This fact was ex- 
posed by the journalist Uğur Mumcu in March 1987. The 


administration at first tried to deny this but was forced to . 
admit later that there was indeed a decree dated 28 April _ 
198 allowing this practice (Cumhuriyet, 19 March 1987). °" 


This official approach to Islam also had its effect on 
society at large. The minister of education, Vehbi Din- 
cerler, sent a circular to schools in March 1985, ordering 


that Charles Darwin's theory of evolution not be taught l 


as an accepted truth. The prefect of the district of Banaz 


ordered a 10% cut in the salary ofa teacher who explained . 


the theory in class (Cumhuriyet, 11 July 1985). Again, it was 
Dincerler who decided that non-Muslim students would 





“guard against. this à: j 
‘presumption ré ed ont 
tity’ without Isl 














i ur accu dropped tracts bearing verses of the Quran 
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The basis of this approach was the notion that.th 
culture drew sustenance from t 
lamic culture. It was, ‘pres 
öf foreign and especially ir 








nd ‘that Islam 


also attend courses on religion (Milliyet, 10 August 1985). 
This practice, which was implemented by the undersec- 
retary of the ministry, Professor Cemil Kıvanç, would 
be rescinded in January 1987 upon objections coming 
from Germany. Toward the end of the period Professor 
Cemal Mıhçıoğlu published the information that 40% of 
the students attending the courses of the Public Admin- 
istration Department in the Faculty of Political Science 


_of Ankara University in the 1987-88 academic year were 


graduates of high schools that trained religious preachers 


. and clerics. These students would later go on to become x 


district administrators and provincial governors (because 


this faculty is the main source of high civil servants i inthe 


country) (Cumhuriyet 9 Janey 1989). . 


The 12 September Coup and the Kurdish Question. 


. After 1984 the Turkish- Islamic Synthesis began tobe used D 
by the state against the stirrings of Kurdish nationalism, E 


justas it had been used as a tool against communism. Mil 
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Box 6-4. Law No. 2932 on Publications/ 
Broadcasting in Languages Other Than Turkish 


Article 26 of the Constitution of 1982 stated that "in the ex- 
pression and dissemination of thoughts, no language can be 
used that is proscribed by law." Article 28. stipulated that "no. 
Melo HOMMES MD: is allowed | ina language that | is Prosi 
scribed by law." : : 








year later, in October 1983. Law No. "2932 declar t 
2 that “it is: forbidden to express, - -dissemina 
thoughts i in any language other than’ the official fi 


3 Mae removed i in October 2001 





and sayings of the Prophet calling for respect and obedi- 
ence to elders and to the state over Kurdish-populated 
areas. 

Following the Tunceli operation of 1937-38 (see Box 
2-3 in Section 2), Kurdish nationalism had been dormant. 
‘The first signs of reawakening came in the 1960s with vari- 
ous kinds of publications. This was followed by the estab- 
lishment of the Revolutionary Eastern Culture Hearths 
(DDKO) in 1969, when the Kurds broke away from the 
mainstream Left and became autonomous. In the 1970s 
there was intensive publishing activity at a time when 
the Kurdish nationalist movement was getting organized. 
Some Kurdish nationalists were taking action aimed at 
Kurdish tribes in the southeast. After 12 September most 
of these nationalists fled to Arab countries to escape 
capture. | 

In the 1980s the Turkish state considered the Kurds to 
bea “Turkish clan,’ and the Kurdish question was reduced 
to “PKK terror.” After the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War, 
the terrorists moved to bases outside the country. This al- 
lowed the regime to claim that this growing problem was 
the result of foreign meddling, The state was reluctant to 


admit that it had anything more than a security and socio- 


economic problem arising from the underdevelopment 
of the regions populated by the Kurds. Consequently, the 
measures it took were inadequate to the task at hand. All it 
did was to seek to repress the terror and forbid the use of 
the Kurdish language (Box 6-4). 

While the state attempted to deal with the Kurdish 
question by resorting to the system of Village Guards 
(apparently modeled on the Hamidiye Regiments es- 
tablished in 1890 by Sultan Abdulhamid), the PKK es- 
tablished its political base in foreign countries with the 
ERNK (National Defense Front of Kurdistan), its politi- 
cal bureau founded in 1985. At this time, even uttering the 
word “Kurd” was considered very risky in Turkey. When 
Prime Minister Özal wanted to refer to the Iragi Kurds, 
he used the formula “the kinsmen in northern Iraq of our 


citizens in the southeast,” In 1988 Saddam Hussein used. - 


chemical weapons against the Iraqi Kurds, who fled in 


— large numbers to Turkey to save their lives. The chief of. ` 


the Turkish General Staff used the term “Kurd” for the - 
first time at that pout and the ban on ths use of the word 
was effectively lifted. j 

The methods used to deal with the question odi 
stain Turkey's reputation in the field of human rights and 
become Turkey's chief internal and external concern in 
the early 1990s. Furthermore, the attempt to deal with the 
Kurdish question by using Islam as a tool was to backfire 
and create the problem of Hezbollah in the late 19905. 

After the adoption of the new Constitution, an elec- 
tion was held in 1983. The regime wanted to ensure con- 
tinuity by backing the Nationalist Democratic Party led 
by retired general Turgut Sunalp in the election. But the 
victor in the election was the Motherland Party of Turgut 
Özal, Despite this, the regime of 12 September did secure 
a measure of continuity through the presidency of Kenan 
Evren until 1989. 

After Evren, Özal was elected president in October 
1989 and ran the government from the presidency when 
Yıldırım Akbulut was prime minister. The Motherland 
Party lost power at the election in 1991, and Özal died in 
April 1993 while serving as president. Özal, the innovator, 
while in power was able to change many aspects of public 
life that had ceased to serve any useful purpose but could 
not be eliminated because they had become ossified. But 
he will also be remembered as the man who unheedingly 
opened up Turkey to rapacious international capital. The 
concept of public good was replaced with blatant private 
greed. Instead of encouraging participatory democracy, 
the masses were depoliticsed- Culture and aesthetics 
gave way to kitsch, 





Il. THE FOREIGN POLICY 

OF THE PERIOD 
Before taking up this subject, two tables should be exam- 
ined (Tables 6-3 and 6-4; see also Box 2-1 in Section 2). 

1. Table 6-3 includes seven countries, although pre- 
vious tables contained only five or six. Nevertheless, 
Turkey's volume of trade with its seven main trading part- 
ners accounted for only less than 60% ofi its trade, whereas 
Turkey's trade with only five countries in previous periods 


` comfortably exceeded 6096. This demonstrates that Tur- . 


key had succeeded in diversifying its trading partners. 


2. In 1990 the EEC countries' share in Turkey's trade © 
was 53.396 for exports. and 44.1% for imports. In other 
words, the EEC countries continued tobe pode S n or 


© trading partner. ` 
"Table 6-4 is included in this analysis 





asa substantial jump in Turkey's domestic and exter- ` 
‘nal debts during this period, which led to the economic © 


bottlenecks in the latter part of the 19905. . The following 
observations can be made in connection with this table. 

1. During this period external debts increased by a 
factor of almost 3. Short-term external debts increased 
even faster, by almost 4.4 times. The short maturity of ex- 
ternal debt is as important as the level of debt in increas- 
inga country's dependency. 

2. The level of internal debt increased by a factor of 21 
during this period. 

3. The ratio of the interest payments from the budget 
to service the domestic and foreign debt to tax revenues 
reached 3596 during this period. This high ratio was bound 
to have a snowball effect in subsequent years and required 
immediate remedial action, which was never taken. As no 
effort was made to restructure the budget by increasing 
revenues and the pursuit of populist measures got pro- 
gressively worse, it was inevitable that this would all end 
up in the form ofa serious economic crisis. 

With this economic background in mind, we can now 
examine foreign policy developments. 


A. Factors Affecting Foreign Policy 
İnternational developments, the nature of the 12 Septem- 
_ ber coup regime, and the Özal factor affected Turkish for- 

o eign policy curing this pe em 


-The intemiational: Environment 


This was the period of globalization, which was forcing all 


countries to conform i to the rules.of international capital- 


ism and to connect with it, This development increased: 


U.S. power even while it gathered its > from U.S. - 





enthusiasm for Reagan's ı new Cold War. 
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influence and actions. At this time, Turkey was much af- 
fected by the Green Belt policy ofthe U.S., because the 12 
September regime was already predisposed to follow such 
a course, with its own policy overlapping that of the U.S. 
Reagans “Second Cold War" policies did not have much 
effectin Turkey, however, and Ankara was not called upon 
to take an active role in this endeavor. First, this was the 
Özal period, and Turkey's trade with the USSR was grow- 


ing. More importantly, after Gorbachev came to power in 

1984, the USSR turned inward, and his policies led to a <- 
- more restrained Soviet foreign policy, which also made Due 
things easier for Turkey. As we shall see later, the USSR © © © © 
“proved unexpectedly cooperative in the negotiation of 2. 

the Conventional Forces Agreement in Europe in the... 
early part of the next period. Turkey's task was also made © © 
ecause bere ix 


easier because the European partners did not show much i 


“The events of 1979 in Iran and Afghanistan. Micro ed ; 


: Turkey’ s geostrategic importance and created an advanta-. x e e 
 geous position for Turkey in the early part of this period. © ©. 


As the USSR gradually withdrew into its own shell in the 


middle of the period, however, this advantage for Turkey 3 


would quickly disappear. 

At a time when the Papandreou administration in 
Greece was causing problems for Turkey in the Aegean 
and Western Thrace, Bulgaria created a new problem by 
ordering the changing of Turkish names in that country. 
This situation threatened to block Turkey's important ac- 
cess routes to Europe through the Balkans. The row with 
Bulgaria coincided with the Second Cold War, which 
meant that Bulgaria cut Turkey off from Europe. Despite 
this, Turkey resorted to all means to expose Bulgaria's ac- 
tions in the international arena. The matter was eventually 
resolved through the collapse of the Eastern Bloc. 

Another international development affecting Turkey 
was the terrorist activity of ASALA, the Armenian na- 
tionalist organization. Although thirty-four Turkish dip- - 
lomats perished and seventeen were wounded as a result 
of ASALA action, this did not directly affect the course 
of Turkish diplomacy, because this type of terrorism was 
not able to attract the backing of the West. After ASALA 


- ceased its terrorist activities, the Armenian bills intro- 


duced in Western: legislatures during the 1990s, however, 
would affect Turkish foreign policy. l 
Similarly, the terrorist activities of the Kurdish na- 
tionalist organization PKK would have much less effect 
on Türkish foreign policy in the 1980s but did have an ef- 
fectin the 1990s. PKK terror, which emerged in 1984, was 





emi and did not have Western ne Moreover, . MS 
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Turkey's abortive application in the latter part of the pe- 
riod to join the European Communities as a full member 
had not yet created the concerns among members of the 
European Communities that Turkéy's spplication would 
evoke in the subsequent period. 

In the case of both ASALA and PKK teror, there was 
a feeling in the West that the circumstances in Turkey in 
the early 1980s were unusual and a certain measure of un- 
derstanding was necessary for Turkey's predicament as 
it wrestled with these twin problems. This wait-and-see 
policy in the West was to disappear, however, particularly 
when it became apparent that Turkey was not about to 
make any reforms to deal with the Kurdish question. ‘This 
would lead to strong Western reactions against Turkey, 
which would be exploited to the hilt by both Kurdish and 
Armenian nationalists. 


The Nature of the 12 September Regime 

Atfirst theinternationalreaction to the repression, arrests, 
and executions was muted because the military coup was 
seen as a result of the anarchy when it reached an intoler- 
able level, even though the identities and motives ofthose 
responsible for the anarchy were unclear. 

But when it became obvious that the concept of a 
Constitution (which had been designed to protect the in- 
dividual against the state since the Magna Carta of 1215) 
was perverted to cast all associations, labor unions, and 
universities in a single mold, the international pressure 
began to build and reached a peak in the 19905. 

Naturally, this reaction came from Europe. For the 
U.S, it was another story. American public opinion was 
not concerned with such “details,” so Washington contin- 
ued with its usual diplomacy based on Realpolitik, which 


pursued the U.S. national interest without being too fussy 


about democracy or dictatorship. But for European public 
opinion, human rights were a major issue. Influenced by 


Turkish political dissidents, ASALA, and the PKK, Eu- 


rope gradually began to distance itself from Turkey. This 
left Turkey pretty well ii ilemi isolated, with e 
the U.S. to turn to." 

With the 12 September regime stamping out even 
the most innocent criticism, public opinion became ir- 
relevant. In an environment where the only influence 
was that of the U.S., Turkish diplomats could no longer 
draw strength from "Turkish public opinion. During the 


- period from 1960 to 1980 Turkey's autonomy inits foreign — 


policy had increased in:step with increasing freedoms in 
the country. The process was reverséd in the period from 
1980 to 1990, and repression at home constricted Turkey’ S 


Bp. 
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The Ózal Factor 
Özal had a negative effect on Turkish foreign policy in 
three ways. 

1. As explained above, unlike the disi in Korea 
and Singapore, Özal opened up the Turkish economy 
without taking the necessary precautionary measures, 
making the country dependent and thus indirectly weak- 
ening its ability to conduct an active foreign policy. 

2. Özal held the belief that increased trade with a 
given country would help overcome problems in bilateral 
relations, In the case of Greece and some countries of the 
Middle East where the problems were long-standing and 
ossified, however, this approach did not work. 

3. Özal had the habit of bypassing the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in conducting diplomacy. Occasionally he 
would ignore the traditional and tested guiding principles 
of Turkish foreign policy going back seventy-five years 
and commit serious errors, causing much embarrassment 
to the foreign policy establishment. Examples of this be- 
havior are cited in the chapter “The Implementation of 
Turkish Foreign Policy” in the Introduction. Some other 
prominent examples of the manner in which Özal con- 
ducted foreign policy are given below. 

President Ozal allowed some nonresponsible mem- 
bers of the Akbulut government to make official state- 
ments on foreign policy and conduct international ne- 
gotiations. A minister conducted negotiations on ethnic 
Turks in foreign countries without informing the MFA. 
Three ministers negotiated the delivery of medicines to 
Iraq without the knowledge of the MEA. Özal embar- 
rassed the MFA by describing the bills in the U.S. Con- 
gress in connection with the Armenian events of 1915 as a 
one-off thing. This led the U.S. authorities to downplay the 
official Turkish demarches in connection with the issue. 
Ozal used undiplomatic language toward Bulgaria and 
precipitated a mass migration of ethnic Turks, for which 
Turkey was totally unprepared. He remarked: “If Bulgaria 
expelled a million Turks, we will admit them all... They - 
can't do a shit... Mr. Zhivkov himself can also come; I'll 
take him to see the GAP Project" (Cumhuriyet, 22 August 
1989). The open border was suddenly closed in August 
1989 when the inflow reached 300,000, causing a crisis. 


Foreign minister Mesut Yilmaz was made a scapegoat for 


this. At a time when Turkey was not prepared for it, Özal 
announced that the free movement of persons between 
Northern and Southern Cyprus would facilitate the solu- 
tion of the Cyprus question. This contradicted Ankara's 
policy on Cyprus and embartássed Denktaş. 
“Through the undersecretary of the MFA, Özal pro- 
posed the conclusion ofa a free trade MERE to the Us. 
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government. This created a shock in the MFA, where it 
was known that this proposal was incompatible with 
Turkey's commitments to the European Community. The 
ministry was forced to deny having any knowledge of the 
proposal. With reference to Azerbaijan, Özal declared: 
“The Azerbaijanis are Shiites and therefore more attracted 
to Iran than to Turkey" When he was forced to rectify 
what he had said, this in turn created misunderstandings 
with Moscow. Ata time when the MFA was trying to avoid 
a situation similar to that of the ethnic Turks in Bulgaria 
reappearing in Western Thrace, Prime Minister Akbulut 
remarked: “Let them come over, we shall share our soup 
with them" ( Cumhuriyet, 9 February 1990, quoted in Oran 
1991, p. 303). The “peace water pipeline" project for the 
Middle East was unveiled by Özal with much fanfare, but 
itlater emerged that no serious technical feasibility study 
had been made. Furthermore, Syria, Iraq, and other Arab 
states wondered why Turkey was denying them water if it 
had surplus water to sell. The rapprochement with Greece, 
launched in 1987 at Davos, was conducted without the in- 
volvement ofthe MFA. The lifting ofthe visa requirement 
for Greek visitors was also done without consulting the 
MEA. When Ozal was conducting negotiations with the 
U.S., he did not admit the minister of foreign affairs, Ali 
Bozer, into the room, even though U.S. secretary of state 
James Baker was present. 'This snub forced Bozer to resign. 

The most serious criticism of Ozal’s style of conduct- 
ing foreign policy came during the first Gulf crisis and the 
subsequent war. As in the case of the 1988 Iraqi-Kurdish 
refugee crisis, when he concocted scenarios for occupy- 
ing Kirkuk and Mosul, Özal wanted to join the war "in 
order to obtain a slice of the Middle Eastern cake.” This 
approach was in direct conflict with one of the two basic 
tenets of Turkish foreign policy, which was to maintain 
the status quo. The minister of foreign affairs and the 
ministrys spokesman learned of Turkey's (ie., Ozal’s) 
decision to cut the flow of oil in the Irag-Mediterranean 
pipeline in compliance with UN sanctions from the press. 
"Turkey was prevented from joining the conflict by an alert 

. media and the resignation ofthe chief of the General Staff, 
Necip Torumtay. 

Furthermore, when Ozal isis president, he often 
bypassed the MFA and dealt with other ministries when 
conducting foreign policy. He also had the habit of deal- 
ing directly with specific diplomats in the MFA without 

“regard to the ministry's hierarchy. Özal undermined the 
Ministry of the Interior by introducing political Islam in 
that institution. He neutralized the Ministry of Finance 
by removing the treasury division from the ministry and 


turning it into an autonomous body. He did the same to 
the MEA by sidelining it. These three ministries had al- 
ways been in the forefront in upholding the public inter- 
est, the traditions of the state, and the concepts of legality 
and respect for hierarchy. Their cadres consisted of gradu- 
ates of the Faculty of Political Science (Miilkiye), whom 
Ozal regarded as obstacles to his initiatives. 


B. The Conduct of Foreign Policy 

Relations with the Hegemonic Power 

It would have been surprising if Turkey had conducted a 
relatively autonomous foreign policy during this period, 
when it was internationally isolated, when the domestic 
public opinion that might have supported such a course 
had been neutralized, and when it was economically de- 
pendent on other powers. 

As a matter of fact, during this period Turkish foreign 
policy was in retreat on all the fronts that it had been able 
to hold against the U.S. in the previous period. 

1. Within the framework of NATO, Kenan Evren ac- 
cepted the Rogers Plan, which involved agreeing to the 
return of Greece to the military structure of NATO with- 
out obtaining any countervailing concession for his coop- 
eration. In defending his action, Evren used the argument 
that, by doing so, Turkey had eased the pressure that was 
being exerted against it. This was reminiscent of the argu- 
ment of those who used the glib phrase “give it up and be 
done with it” with respect to the Kurdish question in the 
early 1990s. 

2. In October 1982 a NATO exercise was held in 
Turkey with the participation of the U.S. Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force (Box 6-6). As part of the implementation 
of the Wohlstetter Doctrine, the building of air bases in 
eastern Anatolia was undertaken in November 1982. In 
1984 transit facilities were granted to the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force with the Host Country Support Agreement 
(Gerger, p. 157). 

In 1987 the Defense and Economic Cooperation 
Agreement with the U.S, was extended for a further five 
years through a side letter. The Congress was a stumbling 
block once again, and the U.S. did not sign the agreement. 
Although part of the FMS debts of Egypt and Israel had 
been written off, Turkey’s debts were not forgiven. The 
US. administration would only agree to promise to do its 
best to persuade Congress. Congress relented in the end 
but reduced the amount promised by the administration 
by 45%. All that Turkey could do was attempt to suspend 
the side letter and the secret protocol. But after eleven 
months Ankara had to relent and gave its consent in Feb- 





ruary 1988. At the time, Özal had not informed the MFA 
when giving this consent. 
© When the U.S. intervention in Panama was con- 


“demnedinthe UN by a wide margin in 1989, Turkey voted 


with the U.S. (Cumhuriyet, 31 December 1989, mentioned 
in Gerger, p. 148). 

In 1983 the U.S. condemned the establishment of the 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus (TRNC). Wash- 
ington dissuaded Pakistan and Bangladesh from recog- 
nizing the TRNC. By proclaiming 24 April “Man's Inhu- 
manity to Man Day" in September 1984, the U.S. gave a 
moral boost to the Armenian lobby. Nevertheless, Turkey 
remained the third largest recipient of American aid dur- 
ing this period, after Israel and Egypt. 

"Turkey was able to stand up to the U.S. on just two is- 
sues. By saying no to the deployment in Turkey of Cruise 
and Pershing missiles in January 1985, Ankara refused to 
undertake new nuclear obligations. It could do this be- 
cause Europe did not agree with the U.S, on this issue and 
on the initiation of the Second Cold War. The second is- 
sue was the Armenian bill on the congressional agenda. 
As long as the bill remained on the agenda, Turkey would 
not agree to U.S. flights from its bases or visits to its ports 
by the Sixth Fleet. 


The Diversification of Relations 

Turkey developed its relations with the Islamic countries 
during this period and entered into trade relations with 
more countries. As we have already seen in the tables on 
Turkey's foreign trade, whereas previously five Western 
countries accounted for more than 6096 of Turkey's trade, 
in this period the first seven countries accounted for less 
than 6096. There was a marked shift from the EEC coun- 
tries to the Middle East in Turkey's trade. Between 1979 


and 1984 Turkey's exports to the EEC countries fell from 


48.596 to 38.396 and its imports from 36.196 to 27.696. In the 
same period Turkey's exports to Islamic countries rose 
from 18.196 to 40.696 and its imports from 22.296 to 3596. 
This situation arose not because of Turkey's autono- 
mous foreign policy but from the pressure of events, The 
steadily increasing oil prices startingin the mid-1970s and 
Turkey’s foreign exchange shortages forced Ankara to 
develop its trade with oil-producing countries. The U.S. 
arms embargo imposed after the 1974 Cyprus operation 
compelled Turkey to seek alternative sources for its arms 
and spare parts, After the package of measures adopted on 
24 January 1980, the currency was devalued and export in- 
centives were introduced, which helped develop new ex- 


port markets for additional Turkish export products. This 
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was a consequence of the international isolation brought 
on by the 12 September coup and the implementation of 
the Turkish-Islamic Synthesis ideals (see Box 6-3 above). 
The Iran-Iraq War of 1980-88 brought about new oppor- 
tunities for Turkish traders, especially up to 1984, before 
the warring sides began to experience payments difficul- 
ties. After 1980 there were few growth opportunities other 
than the Middle East. Consumers in Arab countries were 
not very quality conscious and did not question Turkey 
on its human rights record. 


The internationalization of  . 

the Armenian and Kurdish Questions 

‘The ASALA nationalist terror campaign of assassinations 
began with the killing of two Turkish diplomats in Los 
Angeles in 1973 and ended in 1983 when a bomb exploded 
at Orly Airport in Paris. The deaths of two Turks and six 
non-Turks in this incident brought on a sharp Western re- 
action, which ended the ASALA (and also JCGA) terror 
campaign. This was replaced by the Armenian bills in leg- 
islative bodies of various countries, which proved more 
effective than assassinations. 

Turkey’s reaction to these moves was to reassert its 
traditional stand of negating the existence of a genocide 
without attempting to devise a new stand to deal with 
the issue. ‘The only exception to this was that Özal intro- 
duced the new method of using the awarding of lucrative 
international contracts to counteract the bills. ‘The firms 
of countries that adopted the Armenian bills were denied 
contracts in Turkey. But this method lost its effective- 
ness when the countries that were affected started issuing 
warnings. Furthermore, the exclusion of certain firms was 
proving counterproductive on economic and technical 
grounds. ‘The Armenian bills i issue would really begin to 
sting in the 1990s. 

Unlike the ASALA organ the PKK would not 
be subdued during this period. On the contrary, its effec- 
tiveness increased toward the end of the period through- 
out the southeastern region of Turkey, until it reached 
the level of an undeclared civil war or, to use the military 
jargon, a “low-intensity conflict" The vast funds that were 
needed to deal with this conflict were another important 
cause of the budget deficits during this period. These ex- 
penditures would reach an annual level of around $10 bil- 
lion at the beginning of the subsequent period. 

During this period several international develop- 
ments nurtured Kurdish nationalism: the self-immolation 


of Buddhist priests in Vietnam; the Palestinian Intifada, . 


where. children’ and women: hurled stones at Israeli 
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soldiers; the effects of the CSCE, which brought human 
rights to the fore; the autonomy of the Kurds in Iraq; in- 
tense efforts by Turkey to render Turkish Cypriots auton- 
omous; and, finally, Turkey's strong reaction to Bulgarian 
attempts to change Turkish names. This last event had a 
profound effect on the Kurds, who were not allowed to 
register their own Kurdish names on birth certificates. 

From these beginnings, the Armenian and Kurdish 
questions would turn into major issues in the subsequent 
period. 


N. OVERALL APPRAISAL 


‘|, A number of foreign-policy lessons could be learned in . 


the aftermath ofthe 12 September coup. 

The first lesson was that a regime without the backing 
of public opinion and, most notably, leftist public opin- 
ion in a country like Turkey could easily end up by having 
to make concessions in its foreign policy. This was seen 
in connection with the ban on the cultivation of opium 
poppies after the 12 March 1971 military intervention and 
also in connection with the Rogers Plan in this period. 

The second lesson was that a regime that was at odds 
with its own population would end up by damaging the 
credibility and reputation of the state in the international 
arena. The practice of humiliating travelers bearing Turk- 
ish passports began 4fter 12 September 1980. This treat- 
ment was subsequently extended to those bearing special 
and diplomatic passports when it became apparent that 
mafia members employed by the state for covert opera- 
tions also held such passports. 

The third lesson concerned the Turkish-Islamic Syn- 
thesis espoused by the 12 September regime. This resulted 
in Turkey's alienation from the European Communities. 
It also prepared the ground for the pompous rhetoric of 
“the Turkish world stretching from the Adriatic to the 
Great Wall of China,’ which was to cause serious compli- 
cations in the subsequent period. 

2. Important lessons could also be learned from the 
. implementation offoreign policy during the Özal period. 

It became obvious that newfangled practices such as 
bypassing the Ministry of Foreign Affairs or operating on 
the notion that an increased trade relationship by itself 

would resolve foreign policy questions could be danger- 


‚ous, An active foreign policy did not necessarily mean | 


` correct foreign policy. 
` It also became apparent that diverging from Turkey's 
traditional foreign policy was not a realistic option. In the 
First Gulf War, Turkey abandoned its policy of supporting 


the status quo as well as the principle of preserving a bal- 
ance between opposing sides. 'This brought Turkey to the 
brink of war and caused it to incur great economic losses 
after the war. Countries like Jordan that did not side so 
openly with the U.S. suffered less than Turkey. 

Another lesson was that excessive reliance on the 
U.S. administration could bring about disappointments, 
because Congress also wielded power in foreign policy. 
Furthermore, the more a country yielded to the U.S,, the 
harder it became to obtain concessions and favors from it, 
other than loans. 

In an environment where torture was a common oc- 
currence, it was not possible to enjoy a good international 
standing merely by signing conventions designed to pro- 
tect human rights. Even as Özal agreed to the principle 
of Turkish citizens applying to the European Court of 
Human Rights (ECtHR) to redress grievances in order to 
strengthen Turkey's hand in connection with Ankara's ap- 
plication for accession to the EU, Turkey's Court of Cas- 
sation ruled that to reach a verdict of torture it was neces- 
sary to obtain a medical report certifying that a victim had 
been incapacitated for at least ten days. Adhering to such 
conventions, however, did gradually bring Turkey to con- 
form with international norms in the subsequent period. 

In summary, this period's foreign policy was similar 
to the Menderes foreign policy from 1950 to 1960. It was 
active but also highly risky and very much dependent on 
the U.S. 
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Relations with the USA and NATO 


V 
Toward the end of the 1970s Turkey's internal turmoil and 
economic difficulties were compounded by a number of 
problems in relations with the U.S. In the 1980s, and es- 
pecially after the 12 September coup, relations improved 
markedly and Turkey became a close ally ofthe U.S. again. 
These developments had a political as well as an eco- 
nomic basis. Politically, Turkey's strategic value increased 
as a result of developments in the Middle East in the after- 
math of the Islamic revolution in Iran in 1979 and the So- 
viet occupation of Afghanistan later that year. In the 1980s 
Turkey not only was a barrier to the spread of radical Is- 
lam in the Middle East but also had an important role in 
the intensifying struggle between the USSR and the U.S. 
Economically, Turkey entered the process of closer 
integration with the world of capitalism after it began 
implementing the 24 January 1980 package of economic 
reforms. In this context, Ankara's relations with the U.S. 
acquired greater importance. 


|. Basic FACTORS AFFECTING RELATIONS 
A. U.S. Domestic and Foreign Policy 
in the 1980s 
The Carter administration that came to power in 1976 
pursued a foreign policy that laid particular stress on re- 
spect for human rights. The feeling in Washington was 
. that the threat of the USSR and of communism had been 
exaggerated, and the prevailing tendency tilted toward 
more disarmament. This was a reaction to the preceding 
foreign policy conducted by the Nixon-Kissinger team, 
based exclusively on Realpolitik. There was a certain con- 
tinuity in U.S. policy, however, because Carter’s stress on 
“human rights was designed to weaken the Eastern Bloc. 
During Carter’s term, a division was set up at the State 
Department to deal with human rights, and observance 
of human rights became a criterion when providing aid. 
‘This practice would be maintained in subsequent years 


and would constitute one of the problems between the 
U.S, and Turkey. 

US. foreign policy had to face numerous challenges 
during Carter’s presidency. ‘The use of human rights to 
undermine the USSR in an area where it was most vulner- 
able created problems for the U.S. itself. When Washing- 
ton withheld its support from Nicaragua's dictator Anas- 
tasio Somoza in 1978, the left-leaning Sandinista guerrillas 
took power in 1979. In February 1979 there was an Islamic 
revolution led by Ayatollah Khomeini in Iran, a country 
that had been one of the principal allies of the U.S. in the 
Middle East. The USSR was able to extend its influende 
in the Middle East and occupied Afghanistan in Decenj- 
ber 1979. 

After the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, the U.$. 
Congress refused to ratify the SALT II agreement, which 
was designed to secure the limitation of nuclear arms. 
All of this demonstrated that the Carter administration’s 
foreign policy was passive and ineffective, and it received 
much criticism for this. 

The U.S. economy went through a recession in th 
second half of the 1970s. By 1980 the economy had ceased 
to grow. At the same time, the annual rate of inflation 
reached 10% and unemployment stood at 7.5%. The effects 
of the Vietnam War, the collapse of the Bretton Woods 
system, the oil shock, and Japanese competition, plus the 
usual dip in the U.S. business cycle, had all conspired to 
bring about this recession. 

At this time, the combination of adverse political and 
economic developments raised concerns that the U.S. had 
entered a period of decline and would lose its dominance 
in world affairs. While the U.S. GNP accounted for 40% 
of global production in 1950, this share had fallen to 20% 
in 1980. - 

By 1980 the combined effect of domestic economic 
problems, the loss of ground to the USSR, allies drift- 
ing away, and. diminished influence in the world created 
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a reaction that led to Reagan's electoral victory. The new 
president's priority was to restore the international stand- 
ing ofthe U.S. 

Reagan represented the "New Right" He espoused 
the economic policies of Milton Friedman and his fel- 
low academics from the University of Chicago, whose 
supply-side economics stood for cutting public spending, 


tight monetary policies, and lower taxes. The champion ~ 


of these policies in Europe was British prime minister 
Margaret Thatcher, while Turgut Özal followed the same 
course in Turkey. 

The New Right's political agda included restoring 
U.S. power, the destruction of the USSR, which Reagan 
described as the “Evil Empire; a firm stand against anti- 
American regimes, and increased defense spending. 

This increase in defense spending had three main ob- 
jectives. The first (political) objective was to allow the U.S. 
to stiffen its stand vis-à-vis the USSR and increase Amer- 

- ica's international influence. The second objective was to 
strengthen the U.S. economy with new military projects 
through “Military Keynesianism.’ The third objective was 
to force the USSR to engage in an arms race that would 
exhaust it economically. This new arms race consisted of 
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technologically advanced and extremely costly projects 
like the Strategic Defense Initiative (Box 6-s). 

‘These policies resulted in hefty increases in defense 
spending from 1981 to 1989. The neutron bomb, which 
would kill people but spare buildings, was launched in Au- 
gust 1981. Other projects dating from this period were the 
Stealth and B-1 bombers, which were invisible to radar, as 
well as increases in the CLA’s budget. 

The U.S. administration also pursued an active policy 
toward the countries of the Third World, with a view to re- 
storing its dwindling influence there, Known as the Rea- 
gan Doctrine, this policy was designed to eliminate Soviet 
influence in these countries. This was done by helping 
groups that were in opposition to leftist or pro-USSR ad- 
ministrations. In this context, the U.S. supported the Mu- 
jahidin in Afghanistan, the Contra guerrillas in Nicaragua, 
the UNITA (Uniâo Nacional para a Independéncia Total 
de Angola) in Angola, and the opposition in Ethiopia. The 
U.S. sent the marines to Lebanon in 1982, intervened in 
Grenada in 1983, and conducted an aerial strike against 
Muammar Khaddafi in 1986, After arresting Panamanian 
president Manuel Noriega in his own country, Washing- 
ton tried and convicted him in the U.S. for drug dealing. 
The U.S. supported repressive regimes like the white mi- 
nority South African government and the Ferdinand Mar- 
cos government in the Philippines so Hong as they pursued 
a pro-U.S. course, 

During this period, also ee as the Second Cold 
War, Turkey's importance increased, due to its involve- 
ment in some of the developments cited above. 


B. The U.S., Islam, and 
the Policy of the Green Belt 

Historically, the U.S. relationship with Islam and Islamic 
movements underwent numerous ups and downs. De- 
pending on the circumstances, Islam was seen as an ally 
or perceived as a threat. As a superpower, the U.S. viewed 
Islam as a tool of its foreign policy to sustain its interna- 
tional influence, maintain friendly regimes in power, and 
undermine rival countries.’ 

The U.S. interest in Islam and its propensity to use it 
as a tool of foreign policy go back to the days following 
World War II. The U.S. had become a world power after 
the war, and Washington realized that Islam could be of 
use in its growing rivalry with the USSR. The U.S. began 
to take an interest in Islam in the Middle East, starting in 
the 19608, given ‘the political and social influence of this 
religion in the region. During this period the dominant 
current in the Middle East: wa ant- Western national- 
ism, also known. as  Pan-Arabism, 
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Egypt. To undermine this trend, the U.S. supported 1s- 
lamic movements. 

Islam's place in U.S. foreign policy became even more 
important toward the end of the 1970s within the context 
ofrelations with the USSR and the continuing rivalry with 
socialism. Zbigniew Brzezinski, the well-known strategist 
and Carter's national security advisor, held the view that 
Islam could serve as a shield against communism. This 
view of moderate Islam was quite prevalent in the U.S. 
during this period. The U.S. looked upon radical Islam 
as a threat to its interests, however, and kept its distance 
from groups like Hezbollah, Amal, and Hamas. The only 

,exceptions were the Afghan Mujahidin groups who were 
engaged in fighting the USSR. 

The U.S. strategy was to try to infiltrate the Turkic re- 
publics located in the southern regions of the USSR by 
using Islam while preventing radical Islam, which was vio- 
lently anti-American, from implanting itself in this region 
in the Iranian manner. At the same time, Islam was seen 
as a counterweight to leftist movements in countries like 
Turkey. To put it in a nutshell, the "red" danger would be 
countered with a "green" antidote. Furthermore, rising 
Islam would be used as a buffer against Soviet encroach- 
ment into the Gulf region while providing legitimacy to 
the conservative regimes of Saudi Arabia and the other 
oil-rich countries, thus ensuring their stability. 

In summary, the U.S. policy was to support moder- 
ate and controllable Islam and use it against the USSR and 
communism and seek to temper radical Islam and turn 

_ it moderate, or—where this proved impossible—to sup- 
press or isolate it. 

In the 1980s this U.S. policy would affect Turkey in 
two ways. In the field of foreign policy, Turkey would 
develop its relations with Arab countries that could be 
considered moderate. In domestic politics, the effects 
would be more far reaching. Economically, Turkey would 
undergo a structural transformation that would help it to 
become integrated with the global capitalist system. Po- 
litically, the repressive 12 September regime would be set 
up to prevent a social reaction to the ongoing structural 
transformation. ‘The 12 September regime would resort 
to the ideology of the Turkish-Islamic Synthesis, as de- 
scribed earlier (see Box 6-3 above). 


“Ii. THE. 12 SEPTEMBER PERIOD (1980-1982) 
A. The 12 September Coup and the U.S. 
In the third coup since 1960, there was more talk 
about the U.S. connection than in the two previous ones. 
This can be explained by developments in Turkish-U.S. 


relations before and after 12 September 1980 and interna- 
tional political and economic developments. 

‘There is a widely held belief among both political ob- 
servers and the Turkish public that the U.S. was involved in 
the 12 September coup. This should not be understood to 
mean a coup directly planned and carried out by the U.S. 
‘The U.S. role concerned preparing the conditions that led 
to the coup and getting in touch with the coup-makers in 
advance and promising them political and economic sup- 
port in return for favors that civilian governments were 
not in a position to grant. The suspicion of U.S. involve- 
ment in the coup is based on the following evidence. 

The U.S. record of involvement in coups in Iran in 
1953, in Greece in 1967, and in Chile in 1973 naturally led 
people to look to Washington after the 12 September coup 
in Turkey. . 

Suspicions were also strengthened by international 
developments at this time. The loss of Iran in 1979 and 
the occupation of Afghanistan, which brought the USSR 
closer to the Persian Gulf, plus Moscow's growing mili- 
tary links with Syria, increased Washington's need for a 
stable and reliable Turkey. 

In addition, developments related directly to Turkey 
pointed to a U.S. involvement. In 1979 and 1980 Turkey 
turned down a number of U.S. requests. Ankara refused 
to allow Turkish bases to be used for U-2 flights over the 
USSR and to station the U.S. rapid deployment force in 
Turkey. Ankara also vetoed the Greek request to return 
to NATO military structure. Ankara was quick to recog- 
nize the new revolutionary regime in Iran. After 12 Sep- 
tember Ankara's position on all of these issues shifted 
noticeably. 

Before the military intervention of 1971, the com- 
mander of the air force, Muhsin Batur, had gone to the 
U.S. Likewise, prior to 12 September, the commander of l 
the air force, Tahsin Şahinkaya, visited the U.S. In fact, he 
returned to Turkey just one day before the coup. 

Washington's reaction to the coup also helped feed 


"the suspicion of U.S. involvement. Carter received the 


news of the Turkish coup when he was at an opera per- 
formance. Paul Henze of the CIA broke the news to the 
president with the words "Our boys have done it" (Hiirri- 
yet, 16 March 2003) to put Carter at ease. 

‘There were also those who supported their view that 
Washington was aware of what was going on in Ankara by 
noting that U.S. news agencies gave the news of the coup 
on the evening of 11 September. This can be explained by 
the fact that it was still 8:00 PM on 11 September in Wash- 
ington and New York when the coup was announced in 
Ankara at 4:00 AM on 12 September 1980. Notwithstand- 


ing this explanation, it is understood that the U.S. authori- 
ties knew about the coup at least two hours before the 
event. The Turkish general staff informed the head of the 
U.S. military mission in Turkey two hours before the coup 


was announced that the lives and properties of U.S. citi- 


zens in Turkey would be protected and that Turkey would 
remain within the Western alliance. 

‘The official U.S. reaction to the event came in a state- 
ment issued by the State Department on the day of the 
coup. The statement expressed concern at the overthrow- 
ing of a democratically elected government but added 
that the new administration that had seized power was in- 
tent on restoring the democratic system that had broken 
down. Turkey had been struggling with political terrorism 
and economic difficulties for a number of years, and the 
US. and the other NATO allies would continue to aid 
Turkey to secure economic stability, The statement con- 


cluded that the expectation was that democracy would be | 


restored and economic and political Sexy er ensured as 
early as possible. 

In the days following 12 September the U.S., on ike 
advice of its Ankara embassy, kept stressing the need to 
restore democracy at an early date. It was also decided 
that the Sixth Fleet would stay away from Turkish ports 
fora while in order not to give the impression that the U.S. 
might be involved in the coup in any way. l 

To sum up, the suspicion of a U.S. involvement was 
never proven by fact. But there was no doubt that tlie 
coup provided a huge strategic advantage to the U.S, and 
Turkish-U.S. relations were excellent after the coup. 


B. Developments during the 
Period of Military Administration 
American policy-makers were pleased that Turkey had 


a military administration well disposed toward the U.S. ` 


at a time when an Islamist regime had taken over in Iran 
and the USSR was in possessioù of Afghanistan. From 
then on, relations between Turkey and the U.S. would be 
very close. Turkey's importance for the U.S. had grown 
at a time when the domestic policies of the military re- 
gime were driving a wedge ben Ankara and Western 
Europe. 

Following the coup, the Bit armed forces command- 
ers formed the National Security Council (NSC) under 
the presidency of the chief of the General Staff, Kenan 
Evren. In a statement to the press on the day of the coup, 


. Evren followed the example of the 27 May 1960 coup-. 


makers and announced that Turkey remained attached to 
all its alliances and agreements, including NATO. .: 


The NSC decided to appoint a government headed — 
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by the former commander of the navy, Bülend Ulusu, The 
new government was formed on 21 September, with Tur- 
gut Ozal as deputy prime minister in charge of the econ- 
omy. Gen. Haydar Saltık, an officer in the General Staff 
in charge of relations with NATO and therefore close to 
both NATO and U.S, officials, became secretary-general 
of the NSC. 

‘The most significant development in Turkish-U.S. re- 
lations after the coup was the ratification of the Defense 
and Economic Cooperation Agreement on 18 November 
1980 by the Ulusu government. Turkey previously had 
withheld ratification of the agreement in order to use it 
as a bargaining chip, With the ratification, the legal frame- 
work was established between the two countries, cover- 
ing the use of Turkish bases by the U.S., defense coopera- 
tion, and economic and military aid until 1985. 

‘The military regime was able to find external financ- 
ing, which allowed Turkey to service its debts and increase 
its imports. This made it possible to overcome the acute 
shortage of consumer goods. As the flow ofimported raw 
materials and intermediate goods increased, industrial 
production picked up and empty shelves in stores began 
to fill, boosting popular support for the regime. 

The NSC had selected retired admiral Ulusu as prime 
minister because he was perceived as a moderate. But the 
real holders of all executive and legislative power and the 
makers of foreign and domestic policies were Evren and 
the four force commanders: This became obvious with 
Greece's return to the military structure of NATO. 


1. The Rogers Plan and Greece's Return 

to the Military Structure of NATO 
When Turkey launched. its second: Cyprus operation 
on 14 August 1974, Greece left the military structure of 
NATO to protest the organization's unwillingness to stop 
Turkey, even though it remained a member of the alliance, 
The Greek withdrawal added a new: dimension to the 
"'Turkish-Greek disputes over the Aegean and also affected 
Turkey's relations with the U.S. and NATO, 

Tt will be recalled that the question dates back to 1957, 
when the NATO military committee adopted document 
MC 38/4, which determined the command and control 
regions of the Aegean that would be. allocated to Turkey 
and Greece (Soysal, p. 467): When: the Southeastern Eu- 
rope Land Forces Command: (C Jomlàndsoutheast) and 
the Sixth Tactical Air Force: nand (CONSIXATAF) 
were established in. İzmir; the control. of the sea and air- 
space in the Aegean was all 
to Turkey's territorial waters, 
there was no setious: s dis 3 
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at the time. When Greece left the military structure of 
NATO, Turkey assumed responsibility for the control of 
the Aegean. Furthermore, Turkey issued Notam (Notifi- 
cation to Airmen) No. 714 in July 1974, which declared 
that all flights within fifty miles ofits Aegean coastline had 
to be cleared in advance. 

Having lost its command and control responsibili- 
ties in the Aegean, Greece sought to return to the military 
structure of NATO in 1976. It was also important that 
Prime Minister Karamanlis had consolidated his position 
and democracy in the country in the meantime. Turkey 
replied that it would agree to this on condition that com- 
mand and control responsibilities in the Aegean be re- 
allocated on a new basis. 

The question remained dormant for a few years until 
the USSR started becoming more active in the Mediterra- 
nean, The developments in Iran and Afghanistan further 
increased the security concerns of Western nations over 
Greece's absence from NATO’s military structure. 

After 1978 new initiatives emerged in connection with 
this issue. NATO's supreme commander in Europe, Alex- 
ander Haig, and his successor, Bernard Rogers, appealed 
in vain to both Ecevit and Demirel. Turkey maintained 
that circumstances had changed since Greece left the 
military structure and that it could not return uyder the 
same conditions. Command and control areas had to be 
redesignated in accordance with Turkey’s requirements. 

In the run-up to the Greek election scheduled to take 
place in late 1980, Andreas Papandreou conducted a cam- 
paign with anti-U.S. and anti-NATO themes. He declared 
that, when the Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK) 
came to power, Greece might withdraw from NATO al- 
together (see "Relations with Greece" in Section 5). This 
made it imperative for NATO to resolve the question of 
Greece's return to NATO's military structure before the 
Greek election. 

After the 12 September coup, U.S. and NATO offi- 
cials redoubled their efforts to resolve the question. Some 
weeks after the coup, U.S. ambassador in Ankara James 
Spain met with Evren on 6 October and delivered a mes- 
sage from President Carter in which the president drew 
attention to NATOS state of disarray in its southeastern 
region and declared that it would be a tragedy for alle con- 
cerned to prolong this state of affairs. 

Finally, Rogers arrived in Ankara on 17 October and 
~ told Evren that Greece might be lost as an ally if the so- 
cialists emerged victorious in the approaching Greek 
election. When Evren voiced his concern about Greece's 
likely response to a goodwill gesture from Turkey, General 
Rogers replied that he was giving his “word as a soldier” 


(Güldemir 1985, p. 84). Eventually Rogers persuaded 
Evren and returned to Brussels. Concerned that Turkey 
might reconsider its decision, NATO officials hastily con- 
vened NATO's Defense Planning Committee on 20 Oc- 
tober 1980 and approved Greece return to the military 
structure. 

The title of the Rogers Plan was “Interim Arrange- 
ment concerning NATO Command and Control in the 
Aegean.” The plan consisted of four paragraphs and was 
written in a language that was not easy to understand. Its 
most important paragraph was the first; which read as 
follows: “The arrangement concerns the return of Greece 
to NATO's military structure and does not concern other 
aspects of Turkish-Greek relations. This is an interim 
military-technical arrangement designed to allow the 
Greek armed forces to rejoin the Allied Command Struc- 
ture.” 

Paragraph 3 provided that the Sixth Allied Tactical 
Air Force Command and the Seventh Tactical Air Force 
Command to be established in Greece would make in- 
terim arrangements that would enable their subordinate 
units to exchange information derived from NATO's 
combined air defense radar systems. The interim arrange- 
ments would be formulated in consultation with the 
Southern Europe Allied Air Force located in Naples. 

Paragraph 4 dealt with naval forces and contained 
the following provision, Until questions of command and 
control at sea were resolved in accordance with NATO 
rules and procedures, the commander of Allied Forces 
in Southern Europe and the commander of Allied Naval 
Forces in Southern Europe would determine whether the 
control of operations of forces allocated to them would be 
delegated to the concerned NATO subcommand’s naval 
commander (Soysal, pp. 467-68). 

Thus the text of the agreement consisted of compli- 
cated provisions that did not have much practical sig- 
nificance, because the important thing was that Greece 
was able to rejoin the military structure through a verbal 
agreement of the two commanding officers. 

Turkey had abandoned its basic stand, which had 
been that there must be a reallocation of the command 
and control regions of the Aegean before Greece would be 
allowed to rejoin the military structure of NATO. 

From a technical angle, the classified plans most im- 
portant feature was its "interim" nature. The final agree- 
ment was to be concluded later. Once Greece had rejoined 
the military structure, however, it was impossible to go 
back on the agreement or to persuade Greece to agree toa 
new and final agreement on the Aegean. 

Another feature of the agreement from the ange: of 


international law was that it did not have validity because 
it had been concluded between NATO and Turkey in the 
absence ofthe representative of the other interested party. 
When Turkey made a commitment to lift its veto, it re- 
lied only on the word of General Rogers “as a soldier" As 
a matter of fact, after the Papandreou government came to 
power in early 1981, it announced on 8 December 1981 that 
it did not recognize the agreement. It refused to set up the 
headquarters ofthe land forces and the Seventh Air Force. 


The forces that would be allocated to NATO under the . 


arrangement were kept within Greece's national defense 
system, General Rogers, who had sponsored the agree- 
ment, was unable to find anyone in the Greek government 
who would talk to him on this subject. 

Two years later, when Rogers met Evren, the Ameri- 
can general expressed his "regrets" over the outcome of 
the issue, This was the only satisfaction that Turkish di- 
plomacy was able to obtain in this episode. 

From the point of view of diplomatic practice, the 
agreement was also unusual. After 12 September both 
Evren and General Rogers excluded civilians from the ne- 
gotiating process. On the Turkish side, only Evren and his 
entourage were involved in the negotiations: the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs was totally out ofthe picture. When the 
question came up for discussion at the NATO Defense 
Planning Committee, the Turkish permanent re resenta- 
tive, ambassador Osman Olcay, was not aware that Tur- 
key had agreed to lift its veto and had to consult Ankara to 
ascertain the true situation. The U.S. ambassador in An- 
kara was also excluded from the negotiations. It was clear 
that the U.S. wanted to settle the issue within the military 
and easily achieved its aim. It was obvious that military 
administrations were more amenable to foreign pressure 
than elected governments, which felt the need to heed 
public opinion when making concessions in the field of 
foreign affairs. The U.S. had obtained what it was seeking 
by intensifying its pressure at a time when tbe military ad- 
ministration was at its weakest, following its international 
isolation as a result ofthe coup. 

When General Rogers came to Turkey fives years after 
the adoption of the Rogers Plan, he told reporters in an 
- interview that he had not deceived Turkey on the subject. 
He claimed that Turkey would have become fodder for 
the Soviets ifit had not consented to the plan. `` 

In his memoirs (Evren, vol. 2, p. 98) General Evren 
would claim that Turkey gained by agrecing to Rogers's 
proposals based on the:assurances of his "word as a sol- 
dier" With the agreement, according to Evren, Greece was 
deprived of thé command and control areas of the Aegean 
that it had held prior to 1974 and Turkey was freed'of the 
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pressures that it was subjected to within NATO, thus im-. 
proving its standing within the alliance, 

Although it is true that Greece was del oft com- 
mand and control responsibilities, these responsibilities 
were not reallocated in accordance with mi key's de- 






NATO to obtain his assent. It is significant, I 
the scare tactic used against Evreni had no! 


Demirel, although he was also known & to be a good f friend 
of the U.S, 





2. Developments in the Middle > Fast and 

Their Effects on Turkish-U.S. Relations 
Developments in the Middle East at the end of1979 and in 
early 1980 made it necessary for the U.S. to pursue a more 
active policy in the region to make up for its losses. The 
military leaders who took power in Tutkey on 12 Septem- 
ber 1980 were reinforcing their ties with the U.S., while 
pursuing a policy of export-led growth: that turned their 
attention to the Middle Fast. U.S; official reports were 
speaking of Turkey as a country redefining its Middle 
Eastern identity, while the State Department was consid- 
ering the transfer of responsibility for Turkey from the 
European to the Middle Eastern diim w which: was not 
realized. 

Aside from its acne to: oe ihe U.S. Rapid 
Deployment Force to use. Turkish: facilities, Turkey was 
convinced that its interests.in the Middle East were con- 
vergent with those of the U.S. and considered it necessary” 
to cooperate with Washington. Like the U.S. j Turkey was 
concerned about the rising : influence of the USSR in the 
Middle East, the establishment. of pro: Iranian regimes, 
andthe possibility that Tran might emetgev victorious from 
the conflict. Like:the U.S. and: other Western countries, 
Turkey was worried about a possible interruption in the 
flow of oil from the Middle: Fas : 

A number of developments in the Middle East were 
causing apprehension in Washington. 

1. The threatening posture of the eli Iranian re- 
gime toward the Gulf countries ‘following the Islamic 
revolution posed a danger: ‘both to the: Tegimes of these 
countries and to the smooth flow of oil. 

“2. At à time when the Irani an crisis was at its height, 
Babrak Karmal seized powe a Kabul i in December 1979. 
Upon his invitation, the USS ded Afghanistan witha 
force of 85,000 soldiers: " 1 the USSR within 500 
Pilots of the Gulf: Ü. it Jimmy Carter de- 
atest threat to peace 
arks at White Hoüse 
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Briefing for Members of Congress, January 8, 1980,” 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, vol. 16 [14 
January 1980], p. 40). 

3. At this time, the USSR strengthened its position 
in the region by developing its relations with Southern 
Yemen, Ethiopia, and Syria. Moscow even proposed a 
European Conference that excluded the U.S., designed to 
ensure the security of access routes to the Persian Gulf. 

4. There was a fear that the USSR, having lost much 
of its international standing because of its intervention in 
Afghanistan, might take advantage of the turmoil in Iran 
to intervene in that country too, with the backing of the 

, Communist Tudeh Party. 

5. Egypt, one of the key players in Washington's 
Middle East policy at the time, had signed the Camp 
David accords and was ostracized by the Arab countries. 

All of these developments and events made an im- 
print on the regional policies of the U.S. and helped 
change their course. Formerly the U.S. had based its poli- 
cies on the Nixon Doctrine (see Box 4-3 in Section 4), 
which relied on the twin pillars of Iran and Saudi Arabia 
in the Gulf region. Iran, in particular, was receiving large 
quantities of arms from the U.S. and had acquired a spe- 
cial place in regional security commensurate with its vast 
potential, The loss of Iran made it necessary to reconfig- 
ure the Middle East policy ofthe U.S. 

-In the face of these developments, the Carter admin- 
istration adopted certain measures, which were contin- 
ued by the Reagan administration. The Seventh Fleet in 
the Indian Ocean and the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean were strengthened, the Middle Eastern Command 
known as Mideastfor (Middle East Force) was reinforced, 
and a new policy was devised for the Middle Fast, which 
became known as the Carter Doctrine. Washington also 
secured the establishment ofthe Gulf Cooperation Coun- 
cil in May 1981. 

In this framework, the U.S. abandoned the policy of 
relying solely on the countries of the region and adopted 
the policy of relying on and strengthening its own ability 
and capacity for action in the region. After Carter, Reagan 
pushed this policy further: claiming that the Middle East 
-was a theater for interbloc rivalry, he devised the concept 
of “strategic consensus,’ under which cooperation among 
Turkey, Pakistan, and the countries of the Horn of Africa 
would be developed. 

In the Middle East, the U.S. also sought to extend 
NATO’ area of responsibility (see Box 4-9 in Section 4), 
formulated the Reagan plan through which the Israeli- 
Arab dispute would be settled, and searched for ways of 
further developing relations between Turkey and Israel. 


Turkey occupied a central place in many of these poli- 
cies. When the U.S. sought to contain the influence ofthe 
USSR with the Northern Tier (see Box 4-8 in Section 4), 
NATOS commander-in-chief, Alexander Haig, strove to 
establish strategic cooperation between Turkey and Paki- 
stan in the early part ofthe 1980s. The U.S. also established 
closer ties with China, which disapproved of the USSR's 
invasion of Afghanistan. Simultaneously, relations be- 
tween Turkey and China grew stronger, with an increase 
in high-level visits between the two countries. Turkey also 
had a role in seeking to alleviate Egypt's isolation when it 
made an effort to secure that country’s return to the Orga- 
nization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) at its meeting 
held in January1981. The 12 September administration was 
attending the OIC for the first time at the level of prime 
minister. Turkey also stepped up its economic, political, 
and military cooperation with the Gulf countries. 

The American objective of acquiring the ability to re- 
act promptly to regional developments led to the creation 


` ofa Rapid Deployment Force (RDF) for the region. This 


figured prominently in relations between the two coun- 
tries in the early 1980s. 


3. The Issue of the Rapid Deployment Force 
This issue was to cause Turkey much trouble in its rela- 
tions with the U.S. (Box 6-6). The U.S. was attaching great 
importance to the Rapid Deployment Force and in 1980 
had concluded agreements for facilities in Oman, Kenya, 
and Somalia. The latter two countries were located rela- 
tively far from the Gulf, however, and their infrastructure 
was inadequate. The U.S. administration considered Tur- 
key to be more suitable because ofits NATO membership, 
developed infrastructure, and more favorable geographi- 
cal location. The U.S. approached Turkey for the first time 
before 12 September when the Demirel government was 
in power, and his government took a negative position on 
providing facilities to the RDF in Turkey. 

After 12 September it became politically harder for 
Turkey to say no to such proposals, and the U.S. stepped 
up its pressure on Ankara. But even the military govern- 
ment found it difficult to agree to the use of Turkish bases 
by the RDF. 

Turkey’s views on the matter.were expressed by the 
minister of defense, Haluk Bayülken, in June 1981 during a 
visit to Washington and by the minister of foreign affairs, 
İlter Türkmen, in September 1981 when he declared that 
“the defense of the Gulfis the responsibility of the coun- 
tries of the Gulf" (Güldemir 1987, p.134). It should be re- 
called that Evren had the last word in matters of foreign 
policy, and U.S. officials usually preferred to deal with 














him because of his greater "flexibility" But in this instance 
even Evren was unable to give the U.S. full satisfaction. 
He declared that, if NATO members jointly decided to 
intervene in the Middle East, Turkey would go along with 
the decision; otherwise it would not assume any role in an 
out-of-area operation. In contacts with USS. officials, 1 ui 
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; 


Turkish side pointed out that any Turkish involvement 
with a unilateral out-of-area U.S, military action would 
create problems for Turkey both domestically and inter- 
nationally and would end up by doing harm to the alliance 
itself. 

In formal and informal contacts, U.S. officials made a 
major effort to persuade Turkey to be more pliant on this 
issue. In October 1982 the head of the CIA visited Tur- 
key for the first time. The renowned U.S. strategist Albert 
Wohlstetter and Paul Henze, a member of the National 
Security Council, also came to Turkey and sought to cre- 
ate awareness among the Turkish public through lectures 
and speeches about the Soviet threat and the role of Tur- 
key in the region. Henze even claimed that the intensify- 
ing ASALA terror was linked to the USSR's effort to de- 
tach eastern Anatolia from Turkey. 

This was a period when the strategic dimension of 
Turkey's relations with the U.S. carried great weight. De- 
spite this, the 12 September regime was highly reluctant to 
commit itself on the RDF for a number of reasons. 

1. Turkey was just emerging from a period when the 
Left had been very influential, and the regime worried 
about possible adverse domestic reaction. 

2. Turkey was not all that well informed about the po- 
litical objectives of the U.S, in the region and the sort of 
mission that the RDF might be involved in. For instance, 
an involvenjent of the RDF in a future Arab-Israeli con- 
flict operating from Turkish bases would completely un- 
dermine Turkey's standing in the region. 

3. Turkey was in the process of intensifying its eco- 
nomic links with the Middle East and did not want to 
jeopardize its growing commercial and economic ties 
with countries such as Iran, Iraq, and Libya. 

4. The RDF was regarded with utmost suspicion in 
the region, and even the Gulf States were reluctant to get 
involved with the project in a time of peace. 

Despite its own misgivings and its opposition to 
the project in official pronouncements, Turkey eventu- 
ally agreed to provide storage facilities and installations 
for the RDF under certain conditions and concluded an 
agreement to this effect. 


4. The 1982 Memorandum of Understanding 
Two factors primarily made this agreement possible, One 
was the compromise reached over Turkey's possible con- 
tribution to RDF, as explained above; and the other was 
the need to upgrâde the defense infrastructure of Turkey. 


In the eaily 1980s U.S, officials and strategists like 


Richard Perle and Alb ert Wohistetter were claiming that 


there was a defense gap in in easte n Turkey: and were urging ; 
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Ankara to rectify this situation. The balance of conven- 
tional forces in the Caucasus was tilted in favor of the 
USSR, with nineteen Soviet divisions confronting eight 
Turkish divisions. Furthermore, NATO officials were 
suffering from the “Central Front Syndrome,” according 
to this view. This led them to accord high priority to the 
defense of central Europe, which they claimed was more 
important for NATO defense, while neglecting eastern 
Anatolia. 

Negotiations were undertaken with U.S. officials in 
order to plug the defense gap in eastern Anatolia while 
also providing facilities to the RDF for emergency in- 
terventions. In this framework, U.S. secretary of defense 

"Caspar Weinberger visited Ankara in December 1981. On 
that occasion, a high-level Defense Council was set up, 
which would look into Turkey’s defense requirements 
and the state of the bases on its soil. Gen. Necdet Öztorun 
and Richard Perle signed a Memorandum of Understand- 
ing in Brussels on 29 November 1982. According to the 
press release, the agreement provided for the moderniza- 
tion of ten air bases in Turkey and the construction of two 
additional air bases in Mus and Batman equipped with 
new technology. Because it was a military agreement, its 
contents were never made public. The newspaper Milliyet 
revealed its main provisions, however, in its issue of 26 
April 1983. 

Article 1 stated that the obligations under the agree- 
ment would be limited to the obligations undertaken 
within NATO. Article 2/3 declared that, should the need 
arise to intervene in a Middle Eastern country lying out- 
side the area of responsibility-of NATO, support for the 
operation could not be provided from Turkish airspace. 
This reflected Turkey’s reluctance to allow the use of 
Turkish bases for a possible out of area intervention in the 
Middle East. Article 3/2 provided that U.S. equipment, 
arms, ammunition, and fuel stored in Turkey could only 
be removed with Ankara's consent. Article 4/3-2 made 
it clear that prepositioning would take place but, again, 
only with Turkey’s consent. Article 6 provided that air 
operations from Turkish bases had to be in support or in 
implementation of NATO-approved plans. This meant 
that operations could be mounted only with Turkey's 
and NATO’s approval. Article 3/1 declared that base com- 
manders would be Turkish officers, while article 5/3 stipu- 
lated that expenses would be covered by the U.S. Finally, 

- article 9/1 stated that the agreement would be valid for ten 
years, after which it would be automatically extended for 
one year, unless notice of expiration was given ninety days 
in advance. N ' 

..In official statements and in the press, emphasis was 


placed on the fact that the bases were to be used only for 
NATO missions. This would require the approval of other 
NATO members, so the use of the bases for out-of-area 
missions would be difficult. Inclusion of restrictive pro- 
visions in the agreement reflected Turkey's uneasiness 
concerning the contribution it was making to the RDF, 
although official pronouncements declared that it had 
nothing to do with the RDF. But the agreement had been 
signed by the U.S. assistant secretary of defense and the 
U.S. would meet expenses amounting to roughly $200 
million, which indicated that the U.S. rather than NATO 
would utilize the bases. 

Turkey had succeeded in incorporating in the agree- 
ment its reservations with respect to the use of the bases 
to intervene in the Middle East. The bases could not be 
used without Turkey's consent, and Ankara would be able 
to make its own judgment in each specific case. The air 
bases, however, would be capable of handling long-range 
bombers and cargo aircraft. 'This would make it easier for 
the U.S. to reach the Persian Gulf and give it an advantage 
over the USSR. With the new bases, the Caucasus would 
come within the range of the U.S. air force. Located less 
than five hundred miles from the Gulf, the new bases 
would be the closest military bases from which the U.S. 
could operate. The bases would later come in very handy 
during the 1991 Gulf war, when U.S. aircraft operating out 
of the İncirlik air base refueled at Batman, Muş, or Diyar- 
bakır before going on combat missions over Iraq. 

‘The U.S. scored a number of successes in the region 
during this period, After the military coup, political sta- 
bility was restored in Turkey, Greece returned to NATO’s 
military structure in October 1980, the Defense and Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Agreement was approved in Novem- 
ber 1980, the RDF was set up, the bases in Turkey were 
upgraded, cooperation with Pakistan was strengthened in 
order to reinforce the Northern Tier, and the Islamic fac- 
tor was used to weaken the USSR. 


Ill. THE ÖZAL PERIOD (1983-1991) 

‘The first legislative election in Turkey after the coup 
took place on 6 November 1983. The Motherland Party, 
established by Turgut Ozal, won a resounding victory 
and emerged as the first party in the election, from which 
many candidates had been excluded by the military ad- 
ministration. The Nationalist Democratic Party led by 
retired general Turgut Sunalp, which enjoyed the sup- 
port of the National Security Council, failed to live up to 
the expectations of its sponsors, while the Motherland 
Party was able to attract the votes of the masses, who did 


not want to return to the sterile political bickering of the 
pre-1980 period. By waging a campaign stressing its mod- 
eration, the party had been able to attract the votes of the 
center-right, center-left, and far-right groups and the reli- 
gious groups. 

This was the beginning ofa new era in Turkey’ s politi- 
cal development. Helped by international developments 
and internal conditions, the economic liberalism and po- 
litical pragmatism of Ozal and his party had a determining 
effect on Turkey’s domestic and foreign policies. 

The Motherland Party, which was able to form a gov- 
ernment without coalition partners, brought about signif- 
icant changes, especially in Turkey's economic and social 
structures and in the way foreign policy was made. From 
this point of view, the Ozal period was a turning point in 
Turkey’s development. 


A. The U.S. View of 

© the Özal Administration 

Özal enjoyed the support of big business domestically 
and the backing of the U.S. internationally. Both the ad- 
ministration and U.S. financial circles supported Ozal's 
policies. 

Özal had long-standing links with the U.S. He had 
been at the helm of the Union of Manufacturers of Metal 
Products, a powerful employers' association in Turkey, 
worked for the World Bank in Washington, and designed 
and carried out the package of stabilization measures of 
24. January 1980 in conjunction with the IMF. After the 
scandal of the pyramid schemes in 1982, he resigned from 
the Ulusu government and went to the U.S., where he 
spent a month and a half, ostensibly "to lose weight," dur- 
ing which time he held talks with U.S. officials. 

Two and a half months prior to the legislative elec- 


tion in Turkey, the Wall Street Journal (26 August 1983), ` 


reflecting the views of U.S. business, published an article 
praising Ozal’s economic performance and declaring that 
it was essential for him to win the election for democracy 
to take root in Turkey. The article described Turkey's eco- 
nomic successes arid added that the U.S. wanted to see the 
same policies pursued in the future. Although U.S. quar- 
ters declared that it was essential to allow the Motherland 
Party to contest the election for the sake of.democracy, 
it was significant that there was no reactioh from these 
guarters when the candidacies of the leader of the Social 
Democracy Pârty (SODEP; Sosyal Demokrasi Partisi), 
Erdal İnönü, and twenty-one founding members of that 
party were vetoed by the generals ofthe military adminis- 
tration, as a result of which the party was unable to enter 
the iie, elections of19 83. f ; 
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U.S. officials were aware of Özal's religious orienta- 
tion but were not bothered by it. In fact, as pointed out 
earlier, the U.S. was pursuing policies at the time that were 
designed to establish a belt based on moderate Islam to 
contain communism. Özal belonged to the Nakshibendi 
sect of Islam. He wanted to develop Turkey's relations 
with the Middle Eastern countries and was eager to im- 
plement liberal economic policies at home. He seemed 
to possess all the attributes that the U.S. would want in a 
politician in that position. Özal hadattendeda conference 
in Paris on 15 November 1985 with the theme "The Contri- 
bution of Islam and the West to a New Economic Order.” 
At the conference Özal submitted a paper in which he 
drew parallels between Islam and capitalism, stated that 
both relied on the market to set prices, and claimed that 
the two were not divergent. 


B. Political Relations 

When Turgut Özal was prime minister, from 1983 to 1989, 
relations between Turkey and the U.S. were generally 
excellent. In fact, these relations went through a golden 
age during the period. Developments in the Middle East 
and Turkey's transformation helped make both countries 
more mutually dependent. 

Özals approach to relations with the U.S. was based 
on the assumption that, if Turkey pursued pro-American 
policies, the U.S. would reciprocate by being more 
friendly to Turkey. In Ozal's view, if Turkey followed 
confrontational policies and became intransigent in the 
manner of Greek prime minister Andreas: Papandreou, 
this would only result in strengthening the anti-Turkish 
Armenian and Greek lobbies in the U.S., causing much 
harm to Turkey's interests. Özal was also fully conscious 
of Turkey's economic constraints, 

Ozal’s first task or priority was to clear away the dif- 
ficulties in bilateral relations. This is why his approach to 
questions like the Armenian bills in the U.S. Congress, 
Turkish-Greek relations, and the Cyprus question gave 
the impression that he either underestimated their gravity 
or was about to make concessions on these issues. Ozal 
also strove to develop economic relations. In the early 
part of his tenure, Ozal pursued the traditional Turkish 
policy of seeking additional aid by stressing Turkey's stra- 
tegic contribution to the West’s defense. The Capps 
would later shift from aid to trade. 

Despite the cordiality in relations, Turkey was disap- 
pointed by the level of U.S. aid. Furthermore, relations 
with the U.S. continued to be marred by numerous ques- 
tions, including the Armenian i issue, pa and tense 
Turkish- Greek relations. "ur l 
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1. Turkey, the Middle East, and the U.S. 

Aware of the importance that the U.S. attributed to stabil- 
ity in the Middle East, Ozal wanted to turn Turkey into a 
key actor in the region, enjoying full U.S. backing. During 
his visit to the U.S. in March 1985, Ozal declared that, if 
Turkey was strong in the Middle East, its influence in the 
region would grow and that this would be in the interest of 
the U.S. Turkey was to develop its relations with Middle 
Eastern countries, boost its exports to the region, play an 
active role there, and thereby secure additional Ameri- 
can aid. 

In the meantime U.S. pressure was growing, aimed 
, at securing permission to use Turkish bases, especially 
İncirlik. The Özal government pursued the policies of its 
predecessors and concluded nine implementation agree- 
ments on 26 April 1985, regulating the technical aspects of 
the Memorandum of Understanding signed in November 
1982. These covered support, air bases, access, communi- 
cations, installations, purchases, labor, and construction. 
In this framework, air bases were to be constructed at Mus 
and Batman and the base at Malatya would be expanded. 

While the government was publicly conveying the 
message that American demands with respect to the RDF 
were not being met, the press was reporting that the Incir- 
lik base was being expanded, which was the sort of infra- 
structure upgrading being requested from Turkey to meet 
the needs of the RDF. The U.S. also wanted to replace 
its E-4 aircraft based at Incirlik with newer F-16 aircraft. 
When former president Nixon visited Turkey in Septem- 
ber 1985, he declared that Turkey should fill the void left 
by Iran in the Middle East. This remark was not well re- 
ceived in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

At this stage, the attitude of the Gulf countries to the 
RDF was still unchanged. Ozal believed that the RDF 
could only receive the green light if there was agreement 
among the regional countries on the issue, because pro- 
ceeding without such an agreement would undermine 
Turkey’s position in the region. 

Such an agreement between the U.S. and the Gulf 
countries never became possible during the 1980s. This 
was to change after Iraq's occupation of Kuwait in August 
` 1990. 

The U.S. wanted Turkey to contribute to the stabil- 
ity of the Middle East and tighten its links with Israel. 
By bringing its two allies closer together, the U.S. would 
thereby strengthen its position in the region. After Camp 
David, Egypt had been ostracized by the Arab world. 
The plan was to free Egypt from its isolation by bring- 
ing Turkey, Israel, and Egypt closer together. U.S. offi- 
cials and strategists were advising Ankara to strengthen 


Turkey's ties to Israel in order to secure the backing of 
the U.S. Congress on issues such as aid and the Armenian 
Genocide. 

Being of a pragmatic bent, Ozal sought to expand 
trade links with the Middle East countries and encour- 
aged Turkish contractors to undertake projects in the re- 
gion, while at the same time cementing ties with Israel. 
During his visit to the U.S. in 1985, he held secret talks 
with the leaders of the Jewish lobby and the Israeli ambas- 
sador in Washington. The Jewish lobby promised that it 
would give its backing to Turkey in the U.S. Congress if 
Ankara developed its relations with Israel. Israel's actions, 
however, such as its attack on Iraq's nuclear reactor in 1981, 
its invasion of Lebanon in 1982, and its attack on the PLO's 
headquarters in Tunisia in 1987, had angered the Islamic 
world. In the face of this antagonism, it was difficult for 
Turkey to improve its relations with Israel. It would be 
necessary to wait for the Middle East Peace Process that 
was launched in the 1990s for the U.S.-backed rapproche- 
ment between Turkey and Israel to be consummated (see 
Box 7-57 in Section 7). 

Turkish and American policies in relation to the Iran- 
Iraq conflict were in general concordant. Neither country 
wanted either of the combatants to emerge victorious 
from the war. That is why the U.S. found itself selling arms 
to Iran and to Iraq, depending on the progress of the war. 
There were reports in both the Turkish and the U.S. media 
that the sale of arms to Iran to finance the Contra guerril- 
las in Nicaragua was effected through Turkey (Box 6-7). 
Özal attempted to act as mediator between Iran and the 
U.S., but his efforts came to naught because of Tehran's 
opposition. 

When Iran threatened to overrun Mosul and Kirkuk 
at the end of 1986, alarm bells rang in both Ankara and 
Washington. In that event, Iran would acquire the oil 
wealth of the region, which would help it in spreading its 
religious influence there. U.S.-based think tanks started is- 
suing statements to the press, reminding people that Tur- 
key had dominated the region for four hundred years and . 
that Ankara should not fail to recall this past association. 
There were pundits in the Turkish press like former am- 
bassador Coşkun Kırca, who wrote that in such an event 
Turkey should preempt Iran and take appropriate action. 
The Iranian push was halted, however, and the issue disap- 
peared from the agenda until it resurfaced in 1991 under 
different circumstances (see Box 7-11 in Section 7). 

Both the. Turkish press and the opposition were 
highly.critical of Turkey's U.S. and Middle East-oriented 
foreign policy, which started under the 12 September 
administration and continued under Ozal. The shift in 
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Box (62 T ne rang 


Turkey's foreign policy was also noted by the interna- 
tional media. There were articles in the Turkish press to 
the effect that Özal was deliberately shifting the emphasis 
of Turkish foreign policy from Europe to the U.S. and the 
Middle Fast in order to allow Turkey to take over the role 


of Iran in the region. Bülent Ecevit, who was barred from - 


engaging in political activity at the time, wrote that Tur- 
key was drifting away from the democrâtic principles and 
values of Western Europe and turning itselfinto a forward 
operating base of the U.S. in the region. As a matter of fact, 
the process of drifting away from Europe that started un- 
der the 12 September administration continued during the 
early part of the Ozal government. Ozal himself adopted a 
dismissive attitude toward Western Europe and the Euro- 
pean Community. He once declared that the authors of a 
report critical of Turkey’s human rights were hypocrites. 

In a speech delivered on 21 November 1984:and reported 
in the newspaper Cumhuriyet, he declared that Turkey had 
no need for the $600 million that thé EEC was to provide 


under the Second Financial. Protocol, which was: being l 


blocked E a Greek veto. 


“ tems that Turkey purchased, whethe 


manufacturers of the: systems. The costs 
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When the Middle East market lost its luster starting 
in the mid-1980s, however, Ozal was forced to redirect his 
attention to the ECs. Furthermore, because of Turkey's 
open-door development model, its. need: for foreign aid 
was inescapable. This subject was always 
dealings not just with the ECs but also with iel U. S 









2. U.S. Aid 
Although U.S. military and economic ; did to “Turkey dur- 
ing the 1980s was substantial, Turkey ` Was. not satisfied 
with either its level or its terms. "This cast a shadow on 
bilateral relations. We shall first examine the generi fea- 
tures of U.S. aid. 

‘The U.S. Military Assistance Beyin which reed 
grants, was being implemented within the framework of 
the 1961 Foreign Assistance Act, as was the International 
Military Training Program, under which many Turkish of- 
ficers and qd personnel received ene AN kinds 































to be repaid along with interest, as well a a 
Southern Regional Amendment (SRA) pro 
economic aid provided through the Econom 
Fund (ESE) was occasionally used by Tu: 
arms. That is why the ESF program was al 
security aid. 

The bulk of the military assistance withi 
work, which lasted throughout the 1980s 
the FMS. The FMS credits, which Turkey: 
ing in 1972, consisted of short- and long-teri 
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parts, and support equipment that the systems neces- 
sitated were not included in the aid programs. In other 
words, Turkey had to procure these against cash pay- 
ments (Atalay, pp. 238-47). 

Under U.S. law, the administration must obtain con- 
gressional approval for all foreign military credits and sales 
in excess of $14 million. That is why the congressional fac- 
tor was always present in matters concerning military pro- 
curement, giving rise to problems in relations from time 
to time. The level of aid recommended by the administra- 
tion goes through a long process, passing from the House 
of Representatives and Senate’s subcommittees on ap- 
, Propriations, after which the Foreign Aid Bill is enacted 
for the following fiscal year. During this process, the level 
recommended by the administration for Turkey was usu- 
ally trimmed. 

US. aid to Turkey during this period had the follow- 
ing features, 

First, the aid was mostly military aid. During this 
period and especially during the early part of the period, 
the U.S. and the other Western states were providing 
the economic assistance that Turkey urgently required 
through the channels of the IMF and the OECD. During 
the early 1980s U.S. economic aid was at a high level, be- 
cause the U.S. was supporting Turkey’s economic restruc- 
turing and transformation. Economic aid later decreased, 
while military aid reached a high level in the mid-1980s. 
Toward the end of the 1980s especially the grant portion 
of FMS credits fell to low levels. 

Second, the U.S. used the aid as a lever in its relations 
with Turkey and attached conditions to the aid that were 
unrelated to military or economic relations. The most 
glaring instance was when the U.S, linked aid to the ques- 
tion of Cyprus. The Greek lobby intensified its activities 
in the U.S. Congress in November 1983 after the procla- 
mation of the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus. As 
a result, an amendment was introduced in the Senate that 
would make all aid to Turkey conditional on the return 
of the district of Varosha in Cyprus to Greek Cypriots. 
Although the amendment was rejected, the administra- 
tions request for $930 million in aid for Turkey for 1984. 
. was trimmed by $200 million in the subcommittees of the 
House and the Senate as a result of the lobby’s efforts. As 
the Congress approved the aid, it asked the administra- 
tion to work toward the ending of the division of the is- 
land and called on Turkey not to engage in activities in 
Varosha that would make a settlement more difficult. This 
phraseology meant that Varosha was not to be opened to 
settlement by Turkish Cypriots. The following year the 
president was asked to report on progress toward a settle- 
ment in Cyprus. The president then started submitting 


yearly reports to Congress on the question of Cyprus. 
During the process, Turkey sought to improve the terms 
and raise the level of the aid by using the extension and 
approval of the agreement on Defense and Economic Co- 
operation as a negotiating card. 

In September 1986 the House Committee on Appro- 
priations cut the level of aid to Turkey and recommended 
that Turkish troops be withdrawn from Cyprus. Not- 
withstanding the Reagan administration's opposition, the 
House of Representatives introduced an amendment to 
a bill in February 1987 by which it trimmed military aid 
by $200 million and forbade Turkey to use this aid in 
Cyprus, 

During the 1980s the U.S. maintained the practice 
(introduced toward the end of the 1970s) by which the 
level of aid to Greece and Turkey was apportioned in the 
7:10 ratio. The Reagan administration, being fully aware 
of the role and the strategic importance of Turkey in the 
Middle East, was opposed to this ratio. The administra- 
tion pointed out the difficulties in determining the exact 
value of a piece of equipment and the apportionment of 
the aid in this ratio to the two countries. Furthermore, the 
ratio reduced flexibility and caused delays. The adminis- 
tration had been unable to determine the level of aid to 
Turkey because the Papandreou government was late in 
submitting its list of requirements to Washington. Finally, 
the ratio was not contributing to the solution of the dis- 
putes between the two countries. Despite all this, the ratio 
remained, and Turkey reproached the administration for 
not doing enough to rectify this situation. 

Third, in the late 1980s the conditions under which 
U.S. aid was provided became progressively less favorable, 
because Gorbachev's policy of glasnost reduced interna- 
tional tensions after 1985. . 

In 1988 the House Foreign Relations Committee rec- 
ommended that aid be provided according to the recipi- 
ent country’s standard of living and that Foreign Military 
Sales to Turkey and Greece be on a cash basis. This rec- 
ommendation was not adopted, and the grant component . 
of EMS credits was maintained until 1993. From that date 
on, the interest on FMS credits was raised to the prevail- 
ing market rates, which then hovered around 10 to 1496. In 
any case, economic aid in the 1990s dropped to negligible 
levels, and the aid that came tied to conditions was turned 
down by Turkey. ; 

© The Özal administration was uneasy over the fall in 
the level of U.S. aid in the mid-1980s as well as the terms 
attached to this aid, which were becoming more onerous. 
In October 1987 Özal declared that Turkey was getting 
promises from the U.S. rather than aid and called on 
Washington to raise the level of its assistance. He also 































asked that Turkey's FMS debts be written off, just as Israel 
and Egypt had benefited from a forgiveness clause, but 
this request remained unheeded in Washington. 

Turkey remained dependent on U.S. aid throughout 
the 1980s both for its economic development and for the 
modernization of its armed forces. Although the level of 
American aid was the highest since the Menderes era, its 
volume and conditions were not up to Ozal’s expecta- 
tions. The U.S. kept up the practice of tying aid to political 
conditions and used the lobbies and the Congress as an 
excuse for cutting down its level. 


3. The Defense and Economic 

Cooperation Agreement of 1985 
The Defense and Economic Cooperation Agreement 
(DECA) that came into effect in 1980 was due to expire on 
18 December 1985. Unless it was denounced by one of the 
parties, it would automatically be extended for another 
year. Turkey was unhappy with some of the provisions of 
the agreement, so it submitted a note to Washington three 
months before the date of expiration, seeking changes in 
the agreement. 

Turkey was not trying to distance itself from the U.S. 
or to create difficulties. Ankara wanted to use the agree- 
ment to ensure the development ofits economic relations, 
raise the level of aid, and improve its terms. Injthe early 
years of his term in office, Prime Minister Ozal wis follow- 
ing the traditional course of Turkish foreign polity: “Ifwe 
are providing bases, we have every right to seek expanded 
trade” (Hürriyet, 28 October 1985) (meaning more U.S. 
purchases from Turkey). 

In the negotiations with the U.S., Turkey pointed 
out that imbalances had emerged over the last five years 
in the military and strategic components as well as the 


economic component of bilateral relations and submitted ` 


a wish list to the American side consisting of ten items. 
Most importantly, the U.S. should accelerate the modern- 
ization of the Turkish army; it should tie àid to Turkey to 
a treaty (in order to eliminate the Congress factor); aid 
should not be tied to unrelated issues (like Cyprus and 
the 7:10 ratio); debts arising from EMS should be written 
off; the U.S. should engage in cooperation in the field of 
defense production in Turkey; the U.S, administration 
should support Turkey's lobbying activities in the U.S.; 
and, in the economic field, relations should be diversified 
and obstacles to Turkish exports should be removed. 

The U.S. administration approached some of these 
requests favorably, while it rejected some others, Wash- 
ington would make every effort to help in modernizing 
the army; it agreed with Turkey on the Cyprus condition 


but could find no solution to this becauseit concerned the ` 
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on 16 March 1987, by which they extended the validity of 
DECA for a further five years as of 18 December 1985. 

The U.S. side letter contained the following provi- 
sions: 


The Administration is resolved to and will, in ac- 
cordance with the purposes of the DECA, and 
consistent with the U.S. Constitutional proce- 
dures, propose annually to the U.S. Congress a 
high level of support for Turkey, based on mu- 
tually agreed recommendations, commensurate 
with Turkey's important contribution to the 
common defense. In this context, the U.S. Ad- 
ministration commits to pursue the realization 
of its full request with vigor and determination 
no less than it accords to any assistance request. 
It is also our determination to seek to extend, to 
the maximum extent possible, the concessional, 
and especially the grant aid, component of U.S. 
security assistance. We will extend through all 
other appropriate means the maximum possible 
support for the modernization of the equipment 
of the Turkish Armed Forces. In recognition of 
the need to alleviate the burden ofthe EMS debt 
on the Turkish economy under current condi- 
tions, we will search for approaches to debt relief 
and continue to seek to provide economic assis- 
tance to Turkey... 

‘The United States reaffirms its determina- 
tion to cooperate with the Government of Tur- 
key in the struggle against terrorism and to op- 
pose all actions that sponsor, support or assist 
terrorist activity... 

It is our understanding that both govern- 
ments will, in this spirit, make their best efforts 
to remove obstacles to reciprocal trade between 
the U.S, and Turkey. 


Thus the U.S. administration did not conclude a 
“treaty,” did not exclude the Congress factor from the pro- 
© cess of providing aid, and did not write off EMS debts. 

. Inaddition to the letter, a secret protocol was attached 
(Güldemir 1991, pp. 152-66) by which Turkey provided 
certain facilities to the U.S. The U.S. F-4 aircraft based at 
İncirlik would be replaced with a greater number of F-16 
- aircraft. U.S. combat aircraft would be able to use the 
Konya base for training flights, and the modernization of 
bases would go forward. Pending the production of F-16 
aircraft in Turkey, the U.S. would transfer to Turkey, free 
of charge, forty F-4 aircraft to meet operational require- 
ments. Some of the supplies and equipment required for 


U.S. military activities in Turkey would be procured lo- 
cally. The secret protocol also provided that all of the U.S, 
economic aid, amounting to $100 million, would be in the 
form of a grant. The grant component of military aid in 
the amount of $490 million would attain $320 million. 

Immediately after the exchange of side letters, Con- 
gress made a cut of 4596 in the aid to be provided to Tur- 
key. In addition, the House Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions attached conditions to the aid, calling for a reduction 
of Turkish troops in Cyprus and forbidding the transfer of 
U.S.-delivered arms to Cyprus. 

The cuts imposed by Congress, immediately after 
an agreement had been reached, naturally caused a sharp 
reaction in Turkey. Officials in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs made statements to the press suggesting that the 
agreement might be ended. The government's approach, 
however, was more measured. Özal declared that the doc- 
ument extending the validity of the agreement and not 
the agreement itself would be approved by the cabinet. At 
the same time, the defense contractors that did business 
with Turkey were informed about Turkey's uncertainties 
in order to get them to prod the administration and lobby 
the Congress. 

The Özal government eventually announced that the 
sideletter extending DECA would not be approved by the 
cabinet until the position of the Congresslin relation to 
aid became clear. In the meantime additioyjal facilities in 
bases would not be provided and the servicing of $400 
million in debts arising from FMS would be slowed. As 
the side letter did not come into force, the secret protocol 
also remained in abeyance, which strengthened the gov- 
ernment's hand. 

Özal did not want to extend this standofffor too long, 
however; overriding the objections of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, he secured the cabinet's approval of the 
side letter and the secret protocol on 21 February 1988. 
As was now becoming his practice, Özal kept the MFA 
out of the picture, and the cabinet's approval took place 
without the ministry being informed. The press and the 
opposition were highly critical ofthe government for hav- 
ing approved the agreement at a time when the Congress 
had made its terms more onerous for Turkey. Politicians 
like former minister of defense Hasan Esat Işık and the 
leader of the Democratic Left Party (DSP: Demokratik 
Sol Parti), Bülent Ecevit, criticized both the content of 
the agréement and the manner in which it was approved. 
While Turkey was engaged as a state, the U.S. was engaged 
only as a government, and the Congress was allowed to 
impose its decisions on Turkey. 

In these circumstances, it was proposed that (as in 
the U.S.) the TGNA should have a say in the approval of . 





DECA, Ecevit was critical of Özal's foreign policy, with its 
emphasis on economic relations, while Demirel struck a 
more realistic note by pointing out that the approval had 
come under the pressure of Turkey's li foreign debt 
burden, 

Turkey's actions should be assessed against this 
background. The export-led growth model that had been 
implemented since 1980 had vastly increased Turkey's for- 
eign debts by the end of the decade. To sustain economic 
growth and remain in power the Özal administration had 
to be on good terms with the U.S., and American officials 
were well aware of this. The U.S. also took advantage of 
other factors in its dealings with Turkey. In August 1987 
- the Turkish press reported that Turkey had increased the 
number of its troops in Cyprus and had sent new tanks to 
the island, apparently without the knowledge of the gov- 


ernment, This kind of spat between the military and the - 
government occurred frequently during the Özal period. . 


The U.S. embarrassed the government by calling for the 
removal of the tanks. During this period bills dealing with 
the Armenian events of 1915 were introduced in the Con- 
gress, and the Kurds were referred to as a minority in the 
annual human-rights reports prepared by the State De- 
partment. It is of some interest that there were discussions 
in NATO quarters at this time about the growing Soviet 
threat against Turkey and speculations about whether 
NATO members would endanger their security to defend 
Turkey in the event of an attack. This was unsettling, even 
if official clarifications were subsequently issued. 

During the Ozal period Turkey had sought to estab- 
lish a new basis for its relations with the U.S. by removing 
the Congress factor but failed in this effort even though 
Ankara was a close political and military ally of Washing- 
ton and implemented economic policies that closely cor- 
responded to U.S. wishes. It failed because the relation- 
ship was not one among equals but one in which the U.S. 
was always calling the shots. The process of negotiating 
and approving DECA in the 1980s demonstrated that the 
unequal relationship could not be changed by unilateral 
steps. 


4. Turkish-Greek Relations and the 
U.S. Factor in the Question of Cyprus 

One of the distinguishing features of the Özal govern- 
ment was that (unlike its predecessors and, in a way, its 
successors) it tried to isolate Turkish-U.S. relations from 
the shadow of Greek-Turkish questions and Cyprus. But 
this was not easy to achieve because of developments in 
Greece and Cyprus and the nature of Turkey's internal 
structure. We shall first examine the U.S. © Ze to 
these questions 
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The U.S. Position and Role 

in Turkish-Greek Relations 

The U.S. attributed a certain importance to Greece, al- 
though to a lesser extent than it did to Turkey. In addi- 
tion, both the U.S. administration and the public nurtured 
a deep sympathy for Greece based on historical factors. 
Furthermore, the Greek lobby wielded considerable in- 
fluence in America. The U.S. view of Greece was always 


colored by these factors, 


The PASOK party under Papandreou's leadership, 
which came to power in Greece in early 1981, alarmed U.S. 
officials when it promised to pull Greece out of NATO 
and shut down NATO bases. Throughout Papandreou's 


tenure.of power, Greece's relations with the U.S, would 


remain strained. In the early 1980s anti-Americanism was 
rife in Greece because of the resentment felt over U.S. 
support for the Greek military junta from 1967 to 1974 
and for allegedly not preventing the Turkish interven- 
tion in Cyprus in 1974. In his dealings with Washington, 
Papandreou made full use of the public antipathy for 
the U.S. 

In his first term in office in the 1980s, Papandreou 
created problems for the U.S, over a good number of is- 
sues, many of which related to Turkey. One of these was 
his opposition to the presence of nuclear weapons in his 
country. Ignoring U.S. and NATO objections, he aligned 
himself with the Eastern Bloc and campaigned for the re- 
moval ofnuclear weapons from the Balkans. He refused to 
participate in NATO exercises in the Aegean, citing prob- 
lems with Turkey as an excuse. Papandreou maintained 
his threat to shut down NATO bases until the mid-1980s. 
He built up Greek relations with the USSR and refused 
to participate in sanctions against that country following 
its occupation of Afghanistan and the coup in Poland. 
Athens signed a nonaggression pact with the Warsaw Pact 
member Bulgaria, condemned the U.S. bombing of Libya 
in 1986, and did not go along with the sanctions imposed 
on Libya. Finally, Greece did not participate wholeheart- 
edly in the fight against terrorism, forcing the U.S. to re- 
classify Athens airport in the "risky" category. 

From the U.S. perspective, Greece and Turkey were 
in remarkably contradictory positions in the 1980s. ‘The 
Papandreou administrations domestic policies were pop- 
ulist and favored public ownership of enterprises, while 


its foreign policy was highly nationalistic, even reckless - 


vis-à-vis Turkey and the question of Cyprus; and mark- 
edly anti-U.S. On the other shore ofthe Aegean, there was 
a Turkish leader who was liberal and pro-privatization in 


his economic pólicies and pro-U.S. and conciliatory in his RO e 


foreign policy. His approach to Greece and the’ Cypru 
question was is pragmatic. In these nm ri Turke 
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expected to count on the full support of the U.S., but in 
practice this support was not forthcoming. 

One of the reasons for this paradox was that Papan- 
dreou allowed Greece's relations with the U.S. to pursue 
their normal course despite his anti-American rhetoric. 
Papandreous policy was not seeking to mar relations with 
the U.S. but rather trying to improve his bargaining posi- 
tion by adopting the role of a difficult ally and to extract 
more aid by using the issues of bases and NATO. 

Another reason was the existence of the Greek lobby, 
which helped maintain the links with the U.S. by serving 
as a healer. 

A third reason was that, when confronted with situ- 
ations that required finding solutions, U.S. policy tended 
to seek a way out by trying to give satisfaction to the in- 


transigent side that was creating difficulties. As a member 


of the ECs and relying on the Greek lobby, Greece could 
afford to confront the U.S., while Turkey was becoming 
ever more alienated from the ECs because of its human 
rights record in particular. This alienation would get even 
worse in the 1990s. 

Despite the Papandreou administration's anti-U.S. 
rhetoric and actions, Washington remained silent in the 
face of Greece’s noncompliance with the Rogers Plan in 
1981. The U.S. also adhered strictly to the 7:10 ratio in the 
allocation of aid to the two countries. In fact, a provision 
was inserted in article 7 of the U.S.-Greek bases agree- 
ment that ensured the maintenance of the ratio. Nor did 
the U.S. object to the inclusion ofthe island of Lemnos in 
NATO plans, even though the island had a demilitarized 
status under international treaties. Although Washington 
felt uneasy about Greece's nonaggression pact with Bul- 
garia, there was no official reaction. 

In summary, Ozal' policy of trying to draw the U.S. 
to its side by following convergent policies failed to yield 
the desired result in Washington's approach to Turkish- 
Greek relations. | 

In some instances the U.S. intervened directly in 
Turkish-Greek relations, such as during the Aegean crisis 
in March 1987. As in the case of the Kardak (Imia) crisis 
in 1996, when the tension reached a peak, the U.S. inter- 
.ceded and called on both sides to exercise restraint, put- 
ting the question on hold. 


The Question of Cyprus and the U.S. 

“The U.S. attributed importance to Cyprus because this 
question had a negative effect on the relations between 
two of its allies, Turkey and Greece, and also because the 
island had great strategic value due to its location in the 
eastern Mediterranean. From the U.S. perspective, the im- 


portant thing was not who owned or controlled the island 
as long as the island's status conformed to its strategic in- 
terests and Cyprus remained within its own sphere. 

The U.S. used the British bases in Cyprus on a num- 
ber of occasions to support its activities in the Middle 
East, including the time when the multinational force was 
being withdrawn from Lebanon in 1983. For the U.S., Cy- 
prus was a stepping stone to the Middle Bast and was seen 
as a natural aircraft carrier when dealing with the ques- 
tions of the region. 

But the problems that Cyprus caused for U.S. di- 
plomacy often outweighed the advantages conferred by 
the island. Occasionally Cyprus was capable of putting 
Washington in the spot, as it did in 1974, when American 
policy after the Turkish intervention caused anger in both 
Turkey and Greece. This led Greece to withdraw from 
NATO's military structure, while Turkey reacted to the 
three-year arms embargo by seeking ways to develop a 
new defense strategy. 

During the 1980s every U.S. action in connection with 
Cyprus caused resentment in either Greece or Turkey and 
occasionally in both countries, even though Washington 
took care to pursue a balanced policy between the two 
rivals. l 

First, it has to be noted that there was a difference 
between the approaches of the U.S. administration and 
Congress on the issues of Turkish-Greek relations as well 
as Cyprus, similar to the differences in matters of aid. Un- 
der the influence of lobbies, Congress was more critical 
toward Turkey, whereas the administration, being guided 
by strategic concerns, tended to show more consideration 
forit, in particular until the late 1980s. The Reagan admin- 


' istration was in favor of persuading Turkey to be more 


conciliatory through a constructive approach rather than 
by threatening punishment. 

Because it saw the Cyprus question as one between 
two ofits allies, Washington wanted a solution ofits own 
making or a solution that did not affect its interests. The 
USSR was getting more involved with the question on in- 
ternational platforms, however, which could lead to grow- 
ing Soviet influence in the strategic island. 

There were several U.S. initiatives at this time. In No- 
vember 1983 the U.S. condemned the proclamation of the 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus and applied pres- 
sure on countries like Pakistan and Bangladesh to keep 
them from recognizing the new state. But the U.S. took no 
tangible steps to force the Turkish side to rescind its deci- 
sion, confining its action to a cut of $120 million in Turk- 
ish aid to appease the Greek Cypriots and the Greeks. . 

Another U.S. initiative came on 8 May 1984, when 


the U.S, announced a “Peace and Reconstruction Fund" 
of $250 million for Cyprus. The Turkish side responded 
to this initiative with approval, but the Greek Cypriots 
and Greece raised objections. Reagan announced that the 
aim was to find a solution by helping finance projects that 
would bring the two sides closer, rather than by seeking to 
punish Turkey. The U.S. wanted 1996 of the aid to be dis- 
bursed through this scheme to be set aside for the Turkish 
Cypriots, who made up that proportion ofthe total popu- 
lation of Cyprus. l 


` 


Toward the end of the 1980s the U.S. took a stand- 


against Denktaş, insisting that a solution to the question 
could not be found while he was in charge. It is alleged 
that the U.S. gave its backing to the project of replacing 
Denktaş with Asil Nadir (a prominent Turkish-Cypriot 
businessman), who was expected to be more conciliatory 


(Yalçın Doğan, “Interview with Asil Nadir,” Hürriyet, 24 ` 
July 2005). Özal also backed this formula, but the project . 


came to naught when Asil Nadir refused to cooperate, 

To sum up, the U.S. saw to it that outstanding gues- 
tions did not assume acute crisis proportions. The pres- 
sures to curtail aid or remove troops from Cyprus were 
never fully implemented. At a time when the U.S. needed 
Turkey for strategic reasons, the administration made 
sure that the question of Cyprus did not get in the way. _ 


5. The Questipn of the Armenian Bills 
Although the qüdstion of the Armenian bills arose from 
the actions of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, it did have negative effects on bilateral relations. 
This question revealed, once again, the division in 
Turkey's leadership over foreign policy issues in the 1980s. 
Ozal felt that this was a card that the U.S. used to torment 


Turkey and was irked that it was being used so frequently. _ 


What really bothered Ozal was not the significance or 
possible consequences of the bills but rather their nega- 
tive effects on Turkish public opinion and the opportu- 
nity that the bills gave.to the opposition to snipe at the 
government. For Ozal, the Armenian bills were a “one- 
off thing” that could not hurt Turkey and, once passed, 
would completely lose their nuisance value. From this 
dismissive point of view, their adoption might even have 
a salutary effect. 

But the other decision-makers in the alatat 
(like the MFA and the Armed Forces) attached far more 
importance to ‘this matter and kept up the penu that 
restricted Özal's room for maneuver. . 

The U.S. administration supported Turkey and 


sought to check. Congress. until about the mid-1980s. _ 
Then the administration's sappan slackened. Asa conse- 
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quence, the Armenian lobby made a major effort to have 
the bills approved in the committees so that they could 
reach the floor. 

From the beginning ofthe 1980s, the Armenian com- 
munity in the U.S. and the Armenian lobby made every 
effort to have the administration recognize the Armenian 
Genocide. In August 1982 the State Department issued a 
report on ASALA terror that contained the following sen- 
tence: “The Department of State does not endorse allega- 
tions that the Turkish Government committed a genocide 
against the Armenian people” (Laipson 1985, p. 33). The 
Armenians were deeply angered by this report and fought 
hard to have the offending sentence deleted. When the 
Armenians failed to achieve their aim after two years of 
trying, they were able to get two bills introduced in Con- 
gress in 1984. 

‘The first bill was introduced in the House on 10 Sep- 
tember 1984, when nine representatives took the floor and 
supported the bill. The bill, which proclaimed 24 April 
as “Man's Inhumanity to Man Day,” was adopted by the 
House bya show of hands. 

At the same time, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee adopted a bill that called for “the prevention of 
events similar to the Armenian genocide in the making 
and implementation of American foreign policy.’ 

The adoption of these bills caused a sharp reaction in 
Turkey at the level of the government, the opposition, and 
the general public. Commenting on the USS. action, Ozal 
declared that this was done for internal political reasons 


prior to an election and that he expected the error to be 


rectified after the election. If no correction was made, he 
declared that relations would have to be reappraised in a 
sober-minded way. He added in another speech that the 
U.S. action could be interpreted as moral support for fu- 


` ture ASALA outrages. 


The Armenian bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives about a year later and was submitted to a 
vote on the floor on 4 June 1985. The bill was voted down 
in the House, with the backing of sixty-nine historians and 
experts on Turkish affairs, who issued a joint statement 
warning that a historic error was about to be committed. 
Still, Turkey was upset that the bill had received the sup- 
port of 231 representatives (to be adopted, the bill needed 
274 votes), and the minister of foreign affairs, Vahit Hale- 


- foglu, gave expression to these feelings. 


‘The Armenian-lobby kept up its efforts and on 23 
April 1987. succeeded in having the bill adopted in the 
Postal and Civil Service Subcommittee, which sent itto 


the floor of the House. Turkey reacted by recalling its am- DEM 
bassador in. Washington, Sükrü Elekdağ, to Ankara for ; . . — 
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consultations. Özal sent President Reagan a message ex- 
pressing his disapproval. President Evren's reaction was 
stronger: he announced that he would postpone his visit 
to the U.S, scheduled to take place in May 1987. 

At about this time, the European Parliament adopted 
a resolution on 18 June 1987, asserting: “2—Believes that 
the tragic events in 1915-1917 involving the Armenians 
living in the territory of the Ottoman Empire constitute 
genocide within the meaning of the convention on the 
prevention and the punishment of the crime of genocide 
adopted by the UN General Assembly on 9 December 
1948. 

The resolution continued: “Recognizes, however, 
that the present Turkey cannot be held responsible for 
the tragedy experienced by the Armenians of the Otto- 
man Empire and stresses that neither political nor legal 
or material claims against present-day Turkey can be de- 
rived from the recognition of this historical event as an act 
of genocide" (http://en.wikisource.org/wiki/European_ 
Parliament Resolution on Armenian Genocide). None- 
theless, this increased Turkey's apprehension and forced 
the Özal government to intensify its efforts with the U.S. 
administration to forestall a similar resolution being ad- 
opted by the House of Representatives. The House voted 
against debating the bill on procedural grounds on 8 Au- 
gust 1987. 

“The question of the Armenian bills came up once 
again in 1989 under different circumstances (Güldemir 
1991, pp. 274—93). In the U.S., Reagan had been succeeded 
by George Bush, who had promised ethnic Armenians 
during his election campaign that he would secure the 
passage of the genocide bill when in office. Meanwhile 
Özal had become president and would now conduct for- 
eign policy directly, without having to cater to the voters' 
wishes. 'The Cold War had come to an end, and Turkey's 
former strategic importance was being questioned. After 
their failure in the House of Representatives in 1985, the 
ethnic Armenians were ready to redouble their efforts to 
achieve their aim at last. 

A bill that would mark 24 April as the day to com- 
memorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Armenian 
‘Genocide was adopted by the Senate's Judiciary Com- 

mittee on 17 October by eight votes to six. Although the 

bill had not reached the Senate floor, the way had been 

cleared. Özal had taken a nonchalant approach to the is- 
© sue that year in his talks with Bush, which led the admin- 
istration to adopt a more relaxed stand in its dealings with 
the members of the Senate committee. 

The Turkish MEA and the armed forces. were very 
disturbed by these developments. If the legislature of a 


superpower and an ally of Turkey could pass such a bill, 
this could constitute a precedent that would lead other 
parliaments to pass similar bills. A similar resolution al- 
ready had been adopted by the European Parliament two 
years earlier, on 18 June 3987. Consequently, a number of 
provisional measures were taken as a warning to the U.S. 
U.S. naval units would be barred from making visits to 
Turkish ports, and the meeting of the Turkish-U.S. De- 
fense Council would be postponed indefinitely. The mes- 
sage was also conveyed that, if the Senate adopted such a 
resolution, a new agreement would be negotiated when 
DECA expired in 1990. Military contacts were suspended, 
and U.S. F-16 flights from Incirlik were stopped. The MFA 
sought to get the Jewish lobby to intervene on Turkey's 
behalf. The Jewish lobby was known to maintain that 
the Jews were the only people who had suffered a geno- 
cide and wanted to see no competition in this area. The 
lobby also wanted to draw Turkey to Israel's side, so it in- 
tervened in the affair. American lobbying firms, some of 
them with business interests in Turkey, were also hired to 
defend Ankara’s position. 

When Özal visited Washington in January 1990, 
he took up the issue of the Armenian bills when he met 
Robert Dole, the Senate majority leader, and President 
Bush. He described to the president the effects of Presi- 
dent Johnsoh's letter to İnönü in 1964 and, with reference 
to the Armehian-Azerbaijani clashes that erupted during 
his visit, pointed out that the adoption of such a bill at 
this time would only encourage the Armenians to further 
aggression. f 

The Bush administration. was seeking a text that 
would not damage relations with Turkey and also give 
satisfaction to the Armenian community, while not em- 
ploying the term “genocide” At the time of the second 
vote on the bill in the Senate in February 1990, Robert 
Byrd, a prominent and respected Democratic senator and 
leader who supported Turkey, had to filibuster for four- 
teen hours.in three days to prevent the bill from coming 
to a vote. 

While struggling with this question, Turkey used the 
status of the bases to gain additional leverage, as it had 
done in the case of the arms embargo in 1975. But this 
time Turkey's action consisted of temporary measures 
commensurate with its discomfort and displeasure, such 
as halting flights from bases and suspending the visit of 
U.S. warships to Turkish ports. Another difference from 
the action taken in the 1970s was that this time the public 
did not hear about the measures that had been taken, be- 
cause the government did not want to give the impression 
that relations with the U.S. were strained. When the bill 


Box 6-8, The United States and the Kurdish Movement ir iri Northern Iraq Prio o 


Historically the U.S. Kurdish policy has been focused on northern ` 


was removed from the Senate's agenda, Turkey lifted the 
temporary measures on 1 March 1990. 

Shortly after Turkey lifted the measures, however, 
President Bush issued a written statement on 24 April 
1990 in which he declared that “on the 75th anniversary of 
the massacre in which more than one million Armenians 
perished, I want to join those who want to mark this day as 
a day ofremembrance" (Güldemir 1991, p. 282). Until that 
time, the administration had always supported Turkey in 
trying to dissuade Congress from passing a hostile reso- 
lution. Consequently, the president's statement caused 
keen disappointment in Turkey. It is probable that Bush 
was seeking to console the Armenians, who had failed to 
achieve their aim in Congress. Turkey's hasty lifting ofthe 
measures before the critical date of 24 April may also have 
contributed to the president's action. 


6. The Kurdish Question and the U.S. 

The Kurdish question came to the fore as a factor in 
Turkish-U.S. relations during the 1980s (see Box 7-11 in 
Section 7). There were two aspects to this issue, The first 
was the policy of the U.S. toward the Iragi Kurds (Box 
6-8), going all the way back to the 1950s, and the second 
was the U.S. policy toward the Kurdish question in Tur- 


Iraq. This region is important | because it is Luca pre ori : 
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key itself. Both aspects of the U.S, approach were deeply 
disturbing for Turkey and caused problems in bilateral r re- 
lations, but the second aspect was the most troublesome 
for Ankara. "E 

The U.S. started taking an interest in Turkey's s Kürdü 
starting in the 1950s. The American Peace Corps volun-. 





and southeastern region, causing much debate am. ng: the 
Turkish public as well as in the TGNA. The peal pub- a 








Peace Corps. l 
The U.S. backed the Iraqi Kards until dhe: mid-1970s. ve 
But Washington also worried about the possibility that 
their separatist tendencies might spill ove: i 
ish areas of Turkey and Iran. This could Je 
bilization of the two allies and create: OPP 
the USSR. Nevertheless, the U.S. kept: uw 
est in the affairs of Turkish Kurds. In 
Kürt Kartı (The Kurdish Card. of th 
(pp. 82-87) quotes a CIA repor 
that Turkey kept the Kurdish 
and that the Kurds were not ab 
omy because of their intern 
strong leadership. : 
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Starting in the mid-1980s, changes began to emerge 
in the American perception of the Kurdish question. 
Washington was forced to take a stand and formulate a 
new Kurdish policy, especially toward Turkey, as a con- 
sequence of the Iranian revolution, the Iran-Iraq War, and 
the actions of the PKK in Turkey. 

At this stage the main elements of the U.S. approach 
to the Kurdish problem in Turkey were as follows. 

PKK activities emerged in the summer of 1984 in 
southeastern Turkey and spread to different parts of the 
region. When it became clear that these actions could not 
be quickly suppressed, the U.S. interest in the question 

„grew. It began to be perceived as an element that could be 
used in bilateral relations. 

While taking a close interest in the Kurdish question, 
the U.S. was careful in all its official pronouncements to 
balance this by stressing the need to maintain Turkey's 
territorial integrity in order to ease its ally’s concerns. 

A sign of growing interest in the Kurdish question 
during the 1980s was the appointment in September 1984 
of William Eagleton as U.S. ambassador in Damascus. 
Eagleton was a career diplomat and an expert on Kurdish 
issues. His appointment coincided with the resurgence of 
PKK activities in Turkey. During his term in Damascus, 
Eagleton allegedly maintained his links with the PKK and 
made frequent visits to Turkey, where he had contacts 
(Yavuz, p. 61). All of this caused apprehension in Ankara 
about U.S. policy toward the PKK and the Kurdish ques- 
tion in Turkey. 

Clues about U.S. policy can be found in the annual 
reports on human rights prepared by the State Depart- 
ment. These reports showed a perceptible rise in the level 
of criticism directed at Ankara during the 1980s. In 1982 
there were just two sentences devoted to the Kurds in the 
report. In 1987, however, the report spoke of a “rebellion” 
in southeastern Turkey. In the February 1988 report it was 
possible to discern a change in U.S. policy. The report 
stated that it had always been the aim of Turkish govern- 
ments to assimilate within the fabric of Turkish society 
those elements that came from non-Turkish ethnic roots. 
In this report, the Kurds were referred to as a minority for 
-the first time. If the Kurds continued to be denied their 
linguistic and cultural rights, the report claimed, they 
would create more problems, and their rebellion would 
spread (Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 

` 1988, Department of State, İml ii D.C,, February 
1989, p. 1208). 

In addition to these reports, the inde of 
U.S. officials were also disturbing Turkey. For example, 
the counselor ofthe U.S. Embássy in Ankara declared that 


the PKK should be treated according to the 1949 Geneva 
Conventions on the Rüles of War (Box 6-9). In its con- 
tacts with the Turkish government on the subject of hu- 
man rights, the U.S. State Department referred to the need 
for the Kurds to enjoy the rights of minorities contained 
in the Helsinki Final Act of 1975. Previously Turkey had 
also been irked by Jalal Talabani's contacts with State De- 
partment officials in April 1988. The reason why the U.S. 
showed an increased interest in the Kurdish question was 
the approaching end ofthe Iran-Iraq War. The U.S. wanted 
to fill the power vacuum that would emerge in northern 
Iraq. But this renewed U.S. interest in the Kurdish ques- 
tion did not go unnoticed in Ankara, 

Turkish public opinion was incensed over the grow- 
ing U.S. interest in the general Kurdish question and es- 
pecially in the Kurdish question within Turkey. The tenor 
of official Turkish statements, however, was more mod- 
erate. The MFA merely declared that the contents of the 
February 1988 report, coming from an ally, were found to 
be disturbing. But undisclosed sources made statements 
to the press that were much harsher, saying that the re- 
port was prepared in Turkey and bitterly criticizing the 
U.S. stance. 

At this time the Armenian bills were also on the 
agenda of U.S.-Turkish relations, so bilateral relations 
clearly were going through a period of severe turbulence. 

The question of whether the U.S. hadla policy toward 
the Kurds of Turkey in the 1980s should Be considered in ` 
the context of the international conditions of that day. At 
a time when the USSR maintained its existence, it would 
be illogical to conclude that the U.S. would pursue poli- 
cies that might lead to the breakup of Turkey. The policy 
of the U.S. was not to set up an independent Kurdish state 
in the Middle East but to use the Kurds as pawns to help it 


- control developments in the region. 


_ US. policy on this issue was to become clearer in 
the 19905 as a consequence of international and regional 
developments. 


c. Economic Relations 
Economic and especially trade relations between Turkey 
and the U.S. during the 1980s did not correspond to the 
close political relations. The export-led growth model 
launched on 24 January 1980 with the backing of the US. 
and other Western countries and their financial institu- 
tions allowed Turkey to seek new markets for its growing 
exports, 

In this Rem, Turkey rediscovered the Middle 
East as an outlet for its exports. Turkey signed a trade 
agreement with the USSR, providing for the import of 
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Soviet natural gas against the sale of Turkish products and 
contracting services. Turkey also sought to take advantage 
of the vast possibilities ofthe U.S. market by placing trade 
relations with that country on a new basis that would also 
allow more American capital to flow to Turkey and make 
it possible to develop joint ventures. 

As of the mid-1980s the Özal government sought 
to change the nature of relations with the U.S. With the 
backing of the business community, it pursued a policy 
that sought to replace aid with trade. The approach con- 
sisted of reducing U.S. aid and compensating for this re- 
duction with a greater volume of trade. Turkey wanted to 
take advantage of the huge capacity of the U.S. market to 
absorb a vast range of goods. Turkey wanted to balance 


` its trade with the U.S., which was consistently showing 


a deficit. Finally, Turkey also wanted to diversify its rela- 
tions with the U.S. by introducing a new dimension to 
the essentially political-strategic character of its relations. 
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"Table 6-5. Turkish-American Trade, 1980-1989 (in million $) 
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1980 1981 1982 1933 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 . 
i MM 
Imports 442 589 813 695 1,073 1,150 1,176 1,365 1,519 2,094 
Exports 127 267 251 231 368 $06 549 713 760 971 
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Source: Devlet Planlama Teşkilatı, Temel Ekonomik Göstergeler (Ankara: Devlet Planlama Teşkilatı); bimonthly reports for May 1981, November 1984, December 


1987, and May 1990. 
(Table by İlhan Uzgel) 


possible harmful effects on Turkey's process of integra- 
tion with the ECs. | 

, inthis process, Turkey was confronted with serious 
problems in connection with its textile exports to the U.S. 
This was due to the strong competitive position of Turk- 
ish textiles in the U.S. market and the effectiveness of the 
U.S, textile lobby. Although U.S. officials assured Turkey 
that they were flexible on all issues other than textiles, 
the administration launched antidumping proceedings 
against Turkish iron and steel products and maintained 
quotas on certain food items, such as pasta. 

In applying quotas to Turkish products, the U.S. was 
basing itself on legislation that placed a ceiling of an an- 
nual increase of 3096 in the import ofa given product from 
a specific country. Although Turkish products accounted 
for only 196 of America's imports, they were limited by 
quotas because there were annual increases in excess of 
3096 in their sales in the U.S. market. This made Turkey 
the sole NATO country to which the U.S. applied quota 
restrictions, even as Turkey imported twice as much from 
the U.S. asit sold to that country. 

Özal had set a target to bring Turkey's trade relations 
with the U.S. to the level of its trade with the Middle East 
or the EEC countries. He considered it anomalous that 
Turkey’s export to the U.S. should amount to only 10% 
of its exports to the EEC market even though the popu- 
lations of the two were roughly similar and that, while 
South Korea exported $10 billion worth of goods to the 
U.S., Turkey's exports amounting to only $400 million 

. should be restricted by quotas. Özal even tried to use po- 
litical cards in the negotiations over trade. For instance, 
he proposed at the negotiations for the extension of the 
DECA that Turkey be accorded most-favored-nation 
status and that its products should enjoy unrestricted ac- 
cess to the U.S. market. In addition, Ozal suggested at the 
NATO summit in Brussels in March 1986 that the alliance 
implement article 2 of the treaty, which read: “member 
states shall endeavor to eliminate conflicts in their eco- 
nomic policies and encourage economic cooperation 
with one another.’ . 


Not only was Turkey unable to achieve a break- 
through in its trade relations with the U.S. in the 19805, 
but it also had difficulty in attracting U.S. investments. In 
July 1985 the Turkish-U.S. Investments Agreement was 
signed. This agreement was designed to facilitate U.S. in- 
vestments by guaranteeing that there would be no expro- 
priation, that bureaucratic formalities would be reduced, 
and that new taxes would not be imposed. Despite Özal's 
personal appeals and the assurances of the business com- 
munity and the favorable legislation introduced, U.S. 
capital was reluctant to invest in Turkey apart from some 
investments in the defense sector. Nevertheless, the U.S. 
was the largest foreign investor in Turkey during the 1980s 
in terms of the capital involved. 

In summary, in its economic relations with Turkey 


“the U.S. was inconsistent with its promotion of free trade 


policies. On the one hand it was urging Turkey to liberal- 
ize its economy and lower its customs barriers, while on 
the other hand it was applying quotas to Turkey’s exports 
and violating its own principles when importing Turkish 
goods. As a consequence, the more Turkey opened up 
its economy, the more its trade deficit with the U.S. grew 
(Table 6-5). 

‘The reason why the U.S., with its dynamic economy, 
would apply restrictions on Turkey’s export products was 
political rather than economic. The U.S. was reluctant to 
change the nature of its bilateral relations based on stra- 
tegic cooperation, which had been established follow- 
ing World War II, even if this contradicted the principles 
of economic liberalization that it defended. That is why 
the formula of “less aid, more trade” adopted by Özal 
and the Turkish business community was not found ac- 
ceptable by the U.S. If bilateral trade increased and U.S. 
aid decreased, U.S. leverage over Turkey would decrease 
and perhaps lose its effectiveness altogether. ‘The US. 
preferred to see Turkey, located in the Middle East and 
a neighbor of the USSR, as a strategic ally rather than as 
an equal trading partner, For this reason, Ozal was unable 
to carry out his project of diversifying ey s relations 
with the U.S. " 











Box 6-10. Developments in NATO's Strategy in ihe 1980s - 
, The strategic environment of the 19805. included two salient, Tea; 


IV. NATO, TURKEY, AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES IN THE 1980S 


. A. Changes in NATO's Strategy during 


the 1980s and Their Effects on Turkey 
Turkey's cordial relations with the U.S. during the 1980s 
had an effect on its position within NATO. On strate- 
gic matters, relations were conducted bilaterally with- 
out having to go through NATO. The first example of 
this was the handling of the Rogers Plan. During Ozal’s 
term in office, however, despite the closeness of relations 
with the U.S. and Turkey's improved strategic position 
as a result of the developments in İran ând Afghanistan, 
there were disagreements in matters relating to relations 
with NATO. During this period, when Washington was 
pursuing a policy of applying increasing pressure on the 
USSR, NATOS priorities, based on developments in de- 
fense strategy, did not always correspond to Turkey's ex- 
pectations. In fact these priorities often conflicted with 
Turkey's foreign policy and its strategic objectives. 

Relations with NATO during this period revolved 
around issues such as new approaches to NATO strate- 
gies, the nuclear weapons threatening Turkey, NATO's 
attitude to the problems in the Aegean between Turkey 
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1983. Notwithstanding 





and Greece, the Mersin crisis, and the doubts about the 
security that NATO provided to Turkey. 


In its dealings with NATO, Turkey took advantage of | 


the fact that decisions in the alliance were made by con- 
sensus. It was this procedure that allowed Turkey to block 
Greece's return to the military structure of NATO until 
the time ofthe 12 September coup. Obviously, this advan- 
tage could not be used in the case of every issue. Although 
‘Turkey had the power of veto on all decisions, the U.S. 
and NATO had more and effective countervailing politi- 
cal and economic tools at their disposal. 

NATO strategies in the 1980s needed to be revised 
due to developments in the international system, tech- 
nological progress, the policies of the Reagan adminis- 
tration, and the emplacement of Soviet missiles in the 
Middle East and Eastern Europe (Box 6-10). These revi- 
sions directly affected Turkey, as the member with the 
longest border with the USSR. 


Flexible Response and Turkey 

The first development affecting Turkey within this frame- 
work was the increased options of "flexible response” 
In this context, delay i in.resorting to nuclear weapons by 
NATO was a development that would work against the 
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interests of a flank country like Turkey. The new strategy 
would lead Thrace, the Black Sea region, and eastern Ana- 
tolia to become battlegrounds of conventional forces. A. 
limited aggression from NATO's perspective would be 
total war for Turkey, which did not have the capacity to 
push the front forward onto Bulgarian or Soviet soil. Be- 
cause Thrace was flat and its territory was limited, there 
was a danger that the fighting would quickly spread all the 
way to the Turkish Straits. 

For the new strategies to be applicable, Turkey’s con- 
ventional force would need to be reinforced and modern- 
ized. But Turkey's expectations in this respect were not 

,adequately met by either NATO or the U.S. in the 1980s. 


The Question of Turkey Assuming 

Additional Nuclear Obligations 

The second question affecting Turkey was the NATO 
decision regarding the deployment of nuclear weapons. 
In October 1983 NATO defense ministers decided in 
their meeting at Montebello unilaterally to remove 1,400 
short-range missiles from the central front in Europe and 
to make up for this by reinforcing the flanks. This would 
be done by deploying medium-range missiles along the 
flanks and replacing existing short-range missiles with 
newer versions. 

Starting in the mid-1980s, U.S. and NATO officials 
began to press Turkey to assume additional nuclear ob- 
ligations. NATO’s supreme commander Rogers came to 
Turkey in April 1985 and proposed that, in accordance 
with the Montebello decision, the short-range Honest 
John missiles in Turkey be replaced by Lance II missiles 
with a range of 400 kilometers. Furthermore, he called for 
increasing the nuclear capability of combat aircraft in Tur- 
key. Rogers also wanted to increase the 200 or so nuclear 
warheads that were already deployed in Turkey. 

The justification for the Rogers proposals was that 
the signing of the INF Treaty between the U.S. and the 
USSR on the total elimination of intermediate-range nu- 
clear weapons in 1987 made it necessary to fill the void cre- 
ated by the agreement by deploying short-range missiles 
and nuclear artillery in a flank country like Turkey. 

But Ankara refused to undertake additional nuclear 
responsibilities. General Rogers’s proposals were turned 
down on five grounds. 

1. Since 1970 Turkey had favored maintaining the sta- 

` tus quo with respect to the nuclear weapons on its soil and 
would not contemplate a change in their number. 

. 2. Turkey did not want to provoke the USSR. To re- 
place the nuclear missiles already on its soil with more 
modern versions or to increase their quantity would only 
draw more Soviet pressure on Ankara. ` 


3. The Özal government was eager to develop eco- 
nomic relations with the USSR. Turkish contractors had 
undertaken projects in the Soviet Union, and the agree- 
ment for the import of Soviet natural gas in return for the, 
sale of Turkish goods had been concluded. 

4. With the proposed additional nuclear obligations, 
Turkey would be more likely to become a nuclear battle- 
field in the event of war. 

5. The deployment of new missiles in Turkey would 
enhance Turkey’s nuclear capability, which could lead 
NATO members to lose interest in the modernization of 
the Turkish army. For Turkey, however, the threat to its 
security was not confined to the Warsaw Pact. Ankara was 
anxious to have conventional forces that were modern 
and effective. 


The Reduction in International Tension 
and the Question of the Reliability of NATO 
Another problem in Turkish relations with NATO arose 
when reports started to circulate concerning Turkey's 
position and status in the alliance. Arguments centered 
around the question of the extent to which NATO would 
help defend Turkey in the event of an attack. In an in- 
terview with Sedat Ergin of the newspaper Hürriyet on 
29 November 1987, the former supreme commander of 
NATO forces, General Rogers, expressed his doubts 
about whether some northern European member coun- 
tries would come to Turkey's aid in the event of a Soviet 
attack in eastern Anatolia. At about the same time, the 
Turkish press reported that about five to ten Soviet SS-20 
missiles were locked onto targets in Turkey. The Long- 
Term Strategy Report submitted to Reagan in January 
1988 stated that some NATO allies were reluctant to come 
to Turkey's aid in case of need. True, NATO's new su- 
preme commander, John Galvin, announced that NATO 
would come to Turkey's defense, but this reassurance was 
not enough to dissipate the existing apprehension. ‘These 
arguments came at a time when Turkey was being asked 
to assume additional nuclear burdens and the ratification 
of DECA was being held up. This created the suspicion 
in Turkey that “they are trying to scare us into accepting 
their demands.” The perception was gaining ground that 
NATO membership was not'a means to protect Turkey 
but rather an instrument to coerce Turkey. This was a time 
(1987) when pressure on ‘Turkey over the Cyprus ques- 
tion was on the increase and the Armenian bills were be- 
ing resurrected. : 

An. overall assessment shows that, ior: a long time, 
Turkey's defense policy was being formulated within 
the framework of NATO. In this planning framework, 


even tactical changes were difficult to carry out. Türkey 


was a flank country and shared a border with the USSR. 
Geographically, it did not constitute a strategic whole 
with other NATO members. In the context of NATO’s 
changing strategic approach, it was expected that Turkey 
would be engaged in a more intense conventional-type 
war. Given the flexible response strategy and the higher 
threshold for nuclear engagement, this meant the Turk- 
ish army would bear the brunt of an attack; “forward de- 
fense” would not work in this theater, which would result 
in Thrace and eastern Anatolia becoming battlefields and 
being devastated. At a time when Turkey was having to 
consider these possibilities, NATO was not being helpful 
in modernizing the Turkish army and the U.S. was attach- 
ing political strings to its aid. 


B. The Out-of-Area Issue and Turkey ` 


The out-of-area issue arises from the need for NATO to : 
take measures with respect to events taking place outside . 


NATO's area of defense responsibility because the events 
in question directly affect the interests of member coun- 
tries (see Box 4-9 in Section 4). 

After the developments in Afghanistan and Iran, the 
U.S. declared that security questions could not be con- 
fined to a specific area arid that the security risks originat- 
ing in the Middle East posed a serious threat to the vital 
interests of the West. 'The U.S. wanted NATO to include 
these regions within its defense planning and called on its 
European allies to share the financial and military burdens 
arising from this extension. 

‘This question was taken up in the Defense Planning 
Committee at the level of defense ministers with the par- 
ticipation of foreign ministers on May 1980. At the Bonn 
summit in June 1982, it was decided that the allies would 


consult, help, and compensate one another in connection 


with out-of-area issues. 

But the U.S. approach never eed full eN 
from the allies. 'The Europeans favored defining their se- 
curity in narrower terms and were against extending their 
commitments to questions beyond Europe. | 

The countries of Western Europe were concerned 
that, if NATO extended its area of responsibility beyond 
Europe, the resources needed to defend central Europe 
might be reallocated to these new areas, This would also 
entail increases in defense spending. That is why decisions 
on this issue were left to the discretion of individual coun- 

‘tries. Contributions to óut-of-area operations would not 
be based on prior commitments, as proposed by the U.S., 

but would be left to the discretion of individual allies, 
which would make their decisions. on a case-by-case basis. 


‘The out-of- -area issue, ‘especially as it related to the: 
Middle East, was of crucial importance for Turkey, This | 
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question had come up in connection with the facilities 
that would be accorded to'the U.S. RDE, and Turkey ad- 
opted a line that conformed to the approach of its Euro- 
pean allies. Turkey was ready to consult and provide fa- 
cilities as foreseen in NATO decisions and agreed to by 
the Europeans but was not ready to enter into specific 
commitments in advance. It adopted this line because, 
unlike the other allies, it was located in the Middle East. 
Turkey also emphasized the need for increased Western 
deterrence in the region through the modernization of 
the Turkish armed forces. 

This subject would be overtaken by events when 
NATO reappraised its role following the developments of 
the 1990s. NATO decided that it would intervene in re- 
gional crises located outside the territories ofits members. 


C. The Question of Lemnos 

The question of the Greek island of Lemnos posed a 
dilemma for NATO. The organizations approach to 
Turkish-Greek relations in the 1980s and its strategic in- 
terests were in conflict. 

‘The question arose when Greece gave notice that it 
would assign a brigade to NATO and, along with units 
of its air force, deploy this force in Lemnos in the event 
of war. 'This meant that Greece was militarizing Lemnos 
(which had been demilitarized by international treaties) 
and, furthermore, was seeking to get NATO sanction for 
its action. This caused an angry reaction in Turkey. 

Naturally, NATO's action became crucial in this situ- 
ation. Turkey insisted that treaties be respected. But, al- 
though it was not stated openly, NATO favored including 
Lemnos in defense plans designed to contain the USSR. 
Accordingly pressure was applied on Turkey to make 
concessions. The U.S. also had designated Lemnos as one 
of the centers for deploying reinforcements that would 
be brought in from across the ocean in the event of war 
and was counseling flexibility to Turkey. Turkey stood its 
ground, however, and warned that it would veto the pro- 
posed plan ifthe issue appeared on NATO's agenda. 

NATO’ secretary-general, Lord Peter Carrington, 
declared on 29. November 1984 that NATO must remain 
neutral on the issue of Lemnos. By not opposing a course 
that was a violation of international treaties, however, the 
secretary-general of NATO was revealing his partiality on 
this issue. l 

The question of Lemnos was ol the agenda of 


"NATO'S Deferise Planning Committee, when it met in 


Brussels on to 5 December 1984. At the meeting, the 


_ report on the alliance's, defense plans for 1985 and the at-. . vE 
tached country chapters was adopted, but without the Hel 


oz to for Greece and Turkey. ‘The force levels ef the 
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two countries were also not included in the report. Tur- 
key announced that its national responsibilities would 
be honored and that it would continue to participate in 
NATO exercises, but Greece declared that it would stay 
away from exercises. The press release issued after the 
meeting made no mention of Lemnos, which, from the 
Turkish point of view, was a positive outcome. 

In May 1986 Greece reversed its position on NATO's 
decision to resume the production of chemical weapons 
and declared that it would lift its reservation if, in turn, 
Turkey lifted its reservation on the subject of Lemnos. The 
program was considered important by U.S. and NATO of- 
ficials, who once again pressed Turkey rather than Greece 
to show flexibility. 

As a compromise, Lord Carrington proposed that 
Lemnos not be mentioned in the document on force 
goals. Instead there would only be a sentence in the NATO 
decision document declaring that "the views of the Turk- 
ish and Greek representatives on the subject of Lemnos 
were heard" (Güldemir 1991, p. 132). This paved the way 
for Lemnos to appear in a NATO document, even if only 
indirectly. 

While U.S. officials were pursuing their contacts on 

“the subject in Ankara, Greece lifted its reservation on 
chemical weapons. In view of Ankara’s rigid position, the 
U.S. sought an alternative course and reached an agree- 
ment with Greece on allowing American aircraft to use 
Lemnos in the event of a crisis. In this way, the U.S. over- 
came Turkey’s opposition and got its way on an issue on 
which Turkey had the right of veto within NATO. 


D. The Negotiations on the 
Reduction of Conventional Forces 
in Europe and the Mersin Crisis 


Throughout the 1980s the twenty-three members of 


NATO and the Warsaw Pact were engaged in negotiations 
on the. reduction of conventional forces in Europe. To- 

ward the end of the 1980s considerable progress had been 

' madein the negotiations, thanks to the changes occurring 

_in the Eastern Bloc and the reduction of international ten- 
sions. Turkey wanted to make sure that the reduction of 
forces by the USSR in central Europe would not lead to 
the redeployment of these forces to its border. Further- 
more, Turkey wanted to exempt the region of southeast- 
ern Anatolia, including Mersin, from force reductions 
because this region was bordering Turkey’s Middle East- 
ern neighbors that would not be reducing their conven- 
tional forces. Turkey had obtained the consent of the 
USSR on this matter, and the other NATO allies raised 
no objections. - ins 


In January 1989 the draft agreement prepared by the 
sixteen NATO members was ready for submission to the 
Warsaw Pact when Greece claimed that Mersin should 
beleft out of the region that would be exempt from force 
reductions because the military forces in Mersin consti- 
tuted a threat to Cyprus and the port was being used as 
a supply base for the Turkish forces in Cyprus. At this 
time, the U.S. was negotiating an agreement on bases with 
Greece, and Athens wanted to have a provision inserted 
by which the U.S. would give Greece a guarantee against 
Turkey. The objection to Mersin was raised in order to 
strike a bargain on the guarantee. 

‘The U.S. was eager to have the force agreement con- 
cluded and was aware of the difficulty of persuading Pa- 
pandreou, so secretary of state George Shultz bypassed 
the minister of foreign affairs and tried to solve the ques- 
tion directly with Özal. The Turkish MEA proposed a for- 
mula by which Mersin would be removed from the draft 
agreement and replaced with the phrase "a line descend- 
ing from Gözne to the sea" on the understanding that the 
U.S., the USSR, Britain, France, and Germany would send 
a letter to Turkey stating that by this formula they under- 
stood "a line joining the sea at Erdemli" and therefore in- 
cluding the port of Mersin. This formula was eventually 
agreed to, but in March 1989 the U.S. gave this phrase a 
more flexible interpretation by stating that the question 
would be solved later in a manner that would give both 
sides satisfaction. 

Meanwhile the Greek DECA was concluded, with 
the preamble containing the following provision: "The 
USA and Greece guarantee to defend one another's sov- 
ereignty, independence, and territorial integrity against 
armed attacks and threats endangering peace.” This caused 
asharp Turkish reaction, so President Bush sent a letter to 
Ankara declaring that the guarantee given to Greece did 
not encompass Turkey, But as a result of all this the U.S. 
had agreed to the insertion of a phrase in the agreement 
indirectly suggesting a Turkish threat, when it was already 
committed to defending Greece by virtue of its obliga- 


tions within NATO. 


E. The Modernization of the 

Turkish Armed Forces and the 

Development of Defense industries 
Thesubject of the modernization of the Turkish armed 
forces has always been dealt with in the context of rela- 
tions with the U.S., because the armed forces were using 
mostly American equipment. U.S. officials were con- 
vinced that Turkey must have a strong army in the con- 
ditions of the Cold War. The interests of Turkéy, located 
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Table 6-6. Turkey's Defense Expenditures, 1980-1989 (as percentage of GNP) 


1980 1981 1987 1983 1984 
4.3 49. 5.2 : 4.8 44 


Source: Sipri Yearbook (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990). 
(Table by İlhan Uzgel) 


in an unstable region, and those of the U.S. were conver- 
gent. A Joint Defense Industries Steering Committee had 
been set up to develop defense cooperation. According to 
a Pentagon study conducted in 1983, it would require $18 
billion and roughly ten years to bring the Turkish armed 
forces up to NATO standards. 

The main issue was finding the necessary resources 
forthis modernization. Turkey held the view that an effec- 
tive Turkish army would contribute directly to NATO's 
security and called on its allies, and especially the U.S, 


to contribute to the effort. Although this was a technical . 


question, it also had political overtones because BE the ob- 
stacles placed by the U.S. Congress. i 

At the time, there were two possible courses for the 
modernization of the Turkish army. One was for the U.S., 
and to a lesser extent Germany, to transfer to Turkey their 
surplus weapons systems without demanding payment or 
to provide loans to Turkey so that it could purchase these 
weapons. The other course was for Turkey to set up its 
own defense industries. During the 1980s the U.S. helped 
Turkey in both respects, even if Ankara viewed this as in- 
sufficient. We have already examined direct U.S, military 
assistance, so at this point we shall only consider the U.S. 
contribution to the development of Turkey's defense in- 
dustries and its effects on bilateral relations. 

Throughout the 1980s and 1990s Turkey was among 
the NATO countries with the highest defense spending 


asa proportion of national income and was one ofthe five - 


largest purchasers of arms (Table 6-6). 

Turkey's defense spending during the 1980s reached 
an average of less than 5% of its GNP. This level of spend- 
ing placed it in third position after the U.S. and Greece. 
This of course had very negative effects on the Turkish 

economy, which was chronically short of resources. . 
| ‘The reasons for this heavy spending were the military 
operations that Turkey had to conduct in its. southeastern 
region as well as from time to time in northern Iraq and 
especially the arms race with Greece. 

Turkey had a number of reasons for wanting to FS 
velop domestic defense. industries. The main reason was 
the need to achieve a measure of self-sufficiency. The U.S. 
arms embargo from 1975 to 1978 had taught Ankara a good 
lesson. Even if the likelihood of Turkey being subjected 
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to a similar long-term embargo was remote, difficulties in 
arms procurement on account of Cyprus and the Kurdish 
question and conditions placed on their sale made it es- 
sential to develop national capabilities, Turkey's periodic 
foreign exchange shortages also compelled Ankara to 
move in a direction that would allow arms procurement 
without having recourse to foreign exchange. If the prod- 
ucts of defense industries could find foreign buyers, this 
would also allow Turkey to earn foreign exchange. In ad- 
dition to these reasons, the development of defense in- 
dustries would accelerate the introduction of advanced 
technologies. 

The first attempt at creating a national defense indus- 
try goes back to the period between the two world wars 
when the short-lived Kayseri Airplane Factory was estab- 
lished. After 1945 there were some small steps like the es- 
tablishment of the Makina ve Kimya Endüstrisi Kurumu 
(MKE: Machinery and Chemicals Industries Ehterprise), 
but the effort faltered once the delivery of armk from the 
U.S. started in a big way after membership in NATO. The 
effort was resumed after the U.S. arms embargi . The “Na- 
tional Defense Doctrine” formulated in 1978 by the Ecevit 
government had, as one of its main pillars, the develop- 
ment of a national defense industry (see Box 5-8 in Sec- 
tion 5). But Turkey’s political and economic instability in 
the late 1970s prevented the implementation of the new 
approach. The matter was taken up once again after the 
coup of 12 September 1980, and the General Directorate 
of Ordnance was established within the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense in April 1983. At the end of 1985 this office 
became the Agency for Developing and Supporting De- 
fense Industries, which in turn became the Undersecre- 
tariat of Defense Industries in 1989. 

Previously, foundations had been set up to strengthen 
the three services through public fundraising. In 1987 
these three foundations were merged to become the 


Foundation for Developing the Turkish Armed Forces, In 


addition, a Fund for Supporting Defense Industries was 


also set up in that year. A ten-year defense program was . 


launched in 1985. ; 

There were three important aspects to Tukey ef-. 
forts to develop à: defense industry. One was the-jo 
production’ undertaken i in the early 1980s with. financ 
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backing from certain Middle Eastern countries and tech- 
nological support from the U.S. A second was the bold ef- 
fort to produce the F-16 combat aircraft. Finally, an effort 
was made to involve the fast-developing Turkish private 
sector to a greater extent in the establishment of defense 
industries. 


Defense Industries and the Middle East 

At a time when defense industries were being built up, it 
was important for Turkey to gain export markets in oil- 
rich countries like Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab 
Emirates, and Qatar. This policy of developing new mar- 
kets was actively supp orted by the U.S. Under this scheme, 
the U.S. would be indirectly helping these countries in 
their rearmament efforts while at the same time con- 
tributing to Turkey's efforts to establish closer ties with 
them. Turkey knew that industries whose products could 
only be sold to the Turkish armed forces would not be 
economically viable. In the early 1980s agreements were 
signed with these countries under which MKE would sell 
them ammunition. This cooperation was not confined to 
the sale of military equipment. Starting in 1984, a Turkish 
military mission that included air force pilots undertook 
the training of military personnel in Saudi Arabia, During 
this time there was a sharp increase in military contacts 
with Saudi Arabia. As political and economic relations 
with Middle Eastern countries expanded, a similar expan- 


sion occurred in military cooperation. 


The F-16 Project 

This $8 billion project, which got underway in 1983, was 
the main pillar of Turkey's effort to create a defense indus- 
try. The aim of the project was to equip the air force with 
F-16-type combat aircraft while establishing an aerospace 
industry in Turkey. This work was entrusted to Tusaş 
(Turkish Aeronautical industry Corporation), which had 
been operating in the field since 1973. In this framework, 
an agreement was signed on 2 May 1984 by the minister 
- of defense and the representative of the U.S. firm General 
Dynamics to establish TAI (Tusaş Aerospace Industry). 
Turkey was to own 51% of TAI's shares and General Dy- 
namics 4996. To manufacture the engines for these air- 
craft, a partnership, TEL (Tusaş Engine Industries), was 
setup with General Electric and became a partner of TAI. 
In the first phase of the project, known as Peace Onyx I, 


160 aircraft would be built. Production started in Febru- ` 


ary 1987 with the assembly of aircraft at the TAI factory, 
and the first delivery was made to the Turkish Air Force in 
' November 1987. . - 

Actual manufacturing began in 1989. In addition, 


under a direct offset program, TAI began to manufacture 
F-16 parts for the U.S. Air Force and for an assembly plant 
located in Belgium. This production run went on until 
1995, when a total of 152 F-16s had been produced. 

Turkey's main problem in establishing a national de- 
fense industry was obtaining the transfer of technology 
and securing the financial resources. Turkey had acquired 
considerable experience in this field with the operations 
of MKE and the existing munitions factories and ship- 
yards. To produce high-tech equipment, however, Tur- 
key needed joint production ventures with the U.S. and 
others and/or financial aid and technical know-how from 
abroad. 

The degree to which these efforts led to a national in- 
dustry remained moot. Turkey was able to carry out an 
important project like the manufacture of the F-16, but the 
old dependency on the U.S. for arms was replaced with 
the dependency for essential aircraft parts, which had to 
be procured from the U.S. This was vividly demonstrated 
when the U.S. created difficulties in connection with the 
adjustments of the avionics that went into the F-16s and 
the delivery of their radars. 

Another problem was high cost. Although the Ameri- 
can sale price of an F-16 was $17 million, it cost $25 million 
to produce the same aircraft in Turkey. This price would 
go even higher for the aircraft models equipped with ad- 
vanced technology and combat systems that were manu- 
factured in the second production run. 

Despite these drawbacks, major projects like the F-16 
did make it possible to acquire advanced skills and tech- 
nological know-how. 


The Turkish Private Sector and Defense Industries 
Özal was in contact with leading U.S. defense industries 
and seeking to induce foreign investors to invest in Turkey 
at a time when they displayed scant interest in civilian in- 
dustries in the country. He declared that the government 
should not interfere in the operations of such investors. 
The U.S. administration had stated that it supported such 
collaboration in principle. U.S. defense industries were 
seeking an eight-year guarantee for their investments 
and said that they had no assurance that their operations 
would be able to continue when the Ozal government left 
office. But the real snag was that the U.S. was not all that 
interested in engaging in joint production, with all of the 
attendant political and economic risks, in a country to 
which it was already selling large quantities of arms. 
Despite this, the Kog group, as well as Alarko, Profilo, 
Nurol, and Tekfen (all big Turkish companies), displayed 
interest in this sector, These activities also attracted the at- 











tention of European defense producers. In May 1986 the 
representatives of the French firm Aérospatial visited Tur- 
key and met with Özal. This was followed by the visits of 
a British delegation and of the French minister of defense. 

Özal's efforts to replace state enterprises in this sector 
with private industries did not bear fruit. Led by Tusaş- 
TAI, enterprises like Aselsan (Askeri Elektronik Sanayii: 
Military Electronics Industries), MKE, PETLAS, and 
the Gölcük and Taskizak shipyards with their increased 
capacities constituted tangible evidence that the bulk of 
defense industries in Turkey remained publicly owned. 

Throughout the 1980s the U.S. remained the domi- 
nant factor in Turkey in the field of defense. 

To sum up, in the 1980s Turkish-U.S. relations were 


flourishing, but only on the surface. ‘The two allies had : 


many differences in their political, military-strategic, 


economic, and trade relations. The questions of Turkish- . 


Greek relations and Cyprus, the Armenian bills, the Kurd- 
ish question, and aid were fields in which both sides were 
seeking to extract major concessions from their partner: 
The two countries had a complete identity of views on 
some issues, such as the Iranian revolution, but this was 
the exception rather than the rule. 

As a superpower, the U.S. had much more leverage 
vis-à-vis Turkey and, when necessary, did not hesitate to 
use this leverage. It would be wrong to qualify Turkey as 
a country under the influence of the U.S., however, with 
Turkish foreign and domestic policy dictated by Wash- 
ington. 'To cite some examples, despite the pressure it ap- 
plied, the U.S. was not able to persuade Turkey to allow it 
to install additional nuclear weapons on Turkish soil. The 
U.S. was not able to resolve the question of Cyprus even 
though it was able to count on Özal's support. On the 
out-of-area question and the Rapid Deployment Force, 


the U.S. was not able to secure all that it sought from ` 


Turkey. This was because the U.S. did not want to lose an 
important ally like Turkey; nor did it want to alienate the 


Turkish public completely. So there was a certain balance 


in the relations between the two countries, with mutual 
concessions made to allow for sensitivities. A relationship 
where only the U.S. had its way would not have been in 
the interest of the U.S. itself. 

In the early 1980s the relations of the U.S. with the 
military junta were very close, and this situation con- 
tinued during the Özal period. More problems started 


- emerging toward the end of the 1980s, however. Starting 


in-1985 and especially after the signing of the INF agree- 
mentin 1987, international tension began to ease off. In ad- 
dition, Turkey's economic performance lost its luster, and 
by 1988 there was a payments crisis brouglit on by éxces- 
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sive foreign indebtedness. This allowed the U.S. to wield 
greater influence in its bilateral relations with Turkey. 
Numerous developments indicated that the U.S. po- 
sition had shifted. Until after the mid-1980s the U.S. ad- 
ministration had lobbied to prevent the Armenian bills 
from being adopted by Congress. At the end ofthe decade 
it adopted a passive stance and even made statements 
supporting the bills. A more critical approach to Turkey 
became apparent on issues like the Kurdisb question and 
human rights. The amount of U.S, military and economic 
aid diminished, while its terms became more onerous. 
The U.S. was applying more pressure on both Turkey and 
Denktaş over the question of Cyprus. While early in the 
decade the U.S. did not agree with Papandreou's conten- 
tion that Turkey threatened Greece, toward the end of the 
decade it acceded to the Greek request to include a guar- 
antee with regard to Turkey in the Greek DECA. Concern 
began to grow after 1989 that Turkey's place and impor- 
tance for the U.S. and the West in general were waning. 
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|. THE DIFFICULT PERIOD 
A. The Military Administration's Efforts 
to Maintain Ties with the West . 


Initial European Reaction to the 12 September Coup - 


‘The coup of 12 September 1980 introduced a period ofun- 
certainty in relations with the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) (Box 6-11). Immediately after the coup, 
Gen. Kenan Evren declared that relations with the EEC, 
the Council of Europe, and the other institutions set up 
by democratic countries would be pursued in conformity 
with existing agreements. The program of the government 
of Admiral Ulusu contained the following sentence: “Our 
relations with the EEC will be directed toward the goal of 
the Ankara Agreement, which foresees Turkey eventually 
taking its place within the Community” (Türkiye Büyük 
Millet Meclisi, p. 10). There were three basic reasons 
for these overtures toward the ECs by the 12 September 
regime. 

1. The coup-makers were well aware that their take- 
over would only be approved by the international com- 
munity without too much fuss if it enjoyed Western en- 
dorsement. The U.S. stance toward 12 September was not 
negative. Because it put an end to internal turmoil and 
strife in an allied country, NATO supported 12 September 
from the very beginning. But the West for Ankara meant 
above all Europe, and its attitude was uncertain. An ECs 
declaration ofsupport for the coup would be a huge relief. 

2. 'Ihe coup-makers also needed the economic sup- 
port of the ECs as much as its political support. The ECs 
was important for Turkey from the viewpoint of both in- 
vestments and trade. The new government knew well that 
the root cause of Turkey's turmoil had been the deterio- 
rating economy. That is. why one of the posts of deputy 
prime minister was assigned to Turgut Ozal, the author 
of the 12 Januaty package of economic measures. The gov- 
ernment wantéd to reinforce the institutions and imple- 
ment the rules of the market économy and thereby gain 























the support of the West, and in particular the U.S. and l | 
the ECs, 
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good relations with the ECs and take steps to minimize 
the problems that Greek membership would pose for Tur- 
key. Evren agreed to let Greece return to NATO's military 
structure within the framework of the Rogers Plan in the 
expectation that Greece would be more constructive in its 
bilateral relations and be helpful in allowing Turkey's rela- 
tions with the ECs to develop. 

Although there was no single viewpoint in the ECs 
regarding the military takeover in Turkey, Ankara was re- 
lieved that the statements coming from the members of 
the ECs were not particularly harsh. Actually, the organi- 
zation was divided on this issue. One camp led by France, 
the Netherlands, and Denmark wanted to follow the 
Greek precedent of 1967 and suspend relations with Tur- 
key. Another group led by Britain and Germany stressed 
that the democratic system had ceased to function prior 
to 12 September and that the military had taken power to 
restore democracy and called for relations with Turkey to 
continue as usual. This latter view prevailed at the Council 
of Ministers meeting of the ECs held on 16 September. In 
the statement issued following the meeting, it was noted 
that the military had given assurances that democratic in- 
stitutions would be rapidly restored, human rights would 
be respected, and politicians under detention would not 
be mistreated. 'The ECs stressed that it wanted to see this 
undertaking carried out. This indicated that the ECs sup- 
ported the 12 September operation. 

A similar division appeared in the European Parlia- 
ment. When the parliament met on 17 September to con- 
sider the situation in Turkey following the coup, the so- 
cialist and Communist members called for the immediate 
suspension of relations with Turkey, while the conserva- 
tives and liberals were against this course. 'Ihe parliament 
followed the Council of Ministers ofthe ECs and decided 
to callfor a swift transition to democracy in Turkey. 

Public opinion in the ECs took a different view, how- 
ever: it was overwhelmingly against 12 September and 
condemned the suspension of multiparty democracy in 
Turkey. Although this reaction was not taken too seri- 

. ously by European governments at first, gradually pub- 
lic opinion started making itself felt as the failings of the 
coup-makers became manifest in the fields of human 
rights, political rights, and freedoms. 


The First Council of Association 

Meeting after 12 September 

Those who carried out the 12 September operation in 
Turkey were highly satisfied by the moderate reaction of 
the ECs. But within weeks difficulties began to emerge. 
The most significant reaction was the decision of France, 


the Federal Republic of Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg to impose visas on Turkish citi- 
zens in October 1980. These countries were in any case 
ready to impose visas to keep Turkish workers out but 
were hesitant because of possible Turkish reaction to 
what Ankara might consider a violation ofthe Association 
Agreement. After 12 September Turkey needed European 
support and was therefore no longer in a position to pro- 
test, Some ECs members took advantage of this new situ- 
ation to impose visas. 'Ihis would also serve the purpose 
of blocking the entry of political refugees fleeing from the 
repression of the 12 September administration. 

In early October Ankara requested a meeting of the 
Council of Association. One of the organs of the Turkey- 
EEC association was the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
which had been scheduled to meet in Izmir on 22 October 
1980. This meeting could not be held, however, because of 
the dissolution of the TGNA. 

When the Council of Association met on 3 Decem- 
ber 1980, it did so at the level of ambassadors rather than 
ministers. This level of representation was not adequate 
for addressing the question of vísas, to which Turkey at- 
tributed great importance. Turkey's arguments to the ef- 
fect that its rights bad been violated got a frosty reception. 
The members of the ECs argued that introducing the visa 
requirement was in keeping with international law and 
was not intended to harm Turkey's interests. Turkey re- 
turned empty-handed from the first Council of Associa- 
tion meeting after 12 September. 


The Consequences of 
Greek Membership in the ECs for Turkey 
When Greece became a full member of the ECs on 1 Janu- 
ary 1981, the race between Turkey and Greece, which had 
been going on since the late 1950s, was settled decisively 
in Greece favor. In the.years following the signing of the 
1963 Ankara Agreement, three new members had been 
admitted to the ECs (the United Kingdom, Denmark, and 
Ireland). The mostly economic questions of adjustment 
arising from this expansion were settled through nego- 
tiations with these countries and the ECs. The member- 
ship of Greece, however, not only posed minor economic 
questions of adjustment but signaled the beginning of a 
new era, when the problems would be of a completely dif- 
ferent order of magnitude to be tackled on the basis of dif- 
ferent parameters. Greek membership affected Turkey's 
relations with the ECs in four fundamental ways. 

1. Turkey felt that it had been overtaken and the race 
was lost. There were two alternative paths for Ankara to 
follow. In the face of anti-Turkish positions that the ECs 


Şİ 


might adopt with Greece as a member, Turkey could dis- 
tance itself from the ECs and embark on a new course. Or 
it could apply for full membership before Greece became 
fully integrated within the ECs. In the period from 1981 
to 1987 Turkey vacillated between these two alternative 
courses, l 

2. Greece was Turkey's rival not just politically but 
also commercially. ‘The two countries’ export products 
were in large measure similar. Greece would now enjoy 
customs-free and quota-free access to the EEC market, 
which would be to the detriment of Turkey's exports. Fur- 
thermore, Greece could now steer the European Commu- 
nities to take decisions detrimental to Turkey's interests 
and could block financial cooperation and the provision 
of loans and grants. 

3. Greece could now bring contentious issues like Cy- 
prus, minorities, Aegean territorial waters, the continen- 


tal shelf, airspace, and FIR (Flight Information Region) . 


responsibilities to the agenda of the ECs, As a result, the 
ECs might apply political or economic pressures on Tur- 
key to secure the settlement of some ofthese questions. 

4. With the admission of Greece, an Orthodox coun- 
try, certain quarters in Western Europe became uncom- 
fortable because of their deep-seated belief that the ECs 
would group together the countries of the former Holy 
Roman Empire and that there was no place in this group- 
ing for the Eastern churches. 'Ihe membership of Greece 
had madeit even more unpalatable for these groups to en- 
visage the membership of Muslim Turkey. 

As in the case of previous accessions, it was now nec- 
essary for Greece to go through a harmonization proce- 
dure in order for it to become a party to the legal under- 
takings contained in Turkey's agreements with the EEC. 


The harmonization negotiations began in Brussels on 21 


January 1981. 

At the negotiations, Turkey’ request for additional 
preferences for its agricultural products got a cool recep- 
tion from the ECs. Turkey’s quotas for certain categories 
of textile products were raised, however. In addition, on 
19 June 1981 the Fourth Financial Protocol, by which Tur- 
key would receive 650 million ECUs (European Currency 
Units) in aid, was initialed. 

In view of Greece's accession to the ECs, the military 
administration undertook the necessary preparations 
for Turkey to apply for full membership. Evren and the 

“members of the National Security Council wanted Tur- 
key to catch-up with Greece without any delay. Although 
the veteran Turkish diplomats who had been conducting 
the negotiations shared this ambition, the State Planning 
Organization (DPT) raised objections. The administra- 
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tion wanted the MFA to steer the negotiations, and the 
DPT found itself sidetracked. On 25 March 1981 the NSC 
decided to undertake the preparations for full member- 
ship and gave instructions to carry out a restructuring that 
would leave the DPT outside the decision-making pro- 
cess (Tekeli and İlkin, pp. 42-43). 

At the meeting of the Council of Association held in 
Brussels on 5 June 1981, Turkey informed the ECs that it 
would formally apply for full membership as soon as de- 
mocracy was restored in the country. The ECs did not re- 
spond negatively to this bid because it felt that to do so 
would only delay a return to democracy. But there was a 
widely held belief in the capitals of the ECs that an early 
application without adequate preparation could lead 
to developments detrimental to Turkey's relations with 
the ECs. 

By the end of 1981 the restructuring ordered by Evren 
in March had been carried out; but contrary to his in- 
structions, the DPT was assigned a central role in the new 
structure. A decree was promulgated on 25 December by 
which the coordination of Turkey's relations with the ECs 
was entrusted to a committee to be chaired by the DPT. A 
division responsible for ECs affairs was set up in the DPT. 
Even the military administration had not been able to 
overcome the long-standing rivalry arising from turf Wars 
between the MFA and the DPT. 

While efforts were being made to end MM 
between institutions, the necessary legislation was being 
adopted to enable Turkey to gain full membership. The 
draft Constitution contained the phrase "[s]overeignty 
belongs to the Turkish nation unconditionally, which 
had been borrowed directly from the 1961 Constitution. 

To this was added the phrase “[t]his principle shall 
not apply to the provisions of agreements foreseeing 
membership in organizations with supranational compe- 
tence.” But the NSC removed this second phrase from the 
draft. The inability to settle the differences between the 
MEA and the DPT and the failure to establish the legisla- 
tive basis for membership revealed that Turkey was still 
not ready to take decisive steps in this direction. 


B. Increasing Strains in 
Relations with the ECs 
"Ihe relatively lenient approach of the ECs to thes coup fol- 
lowing 12 September gradually gave. way to a much more 
critical stance in the second half of 1981. This new stance 
was a ‘reaction’ to the giowing repression. of individuals, 


unions, political parties, associations, and NGOs in Tur. . 
key. But in addition to this repression, thiee other factors MC 
would continue to affect Turkey! S relations oe the BCs pi le 
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in the following years: (1) the policies of Athens toward 
Ankara after PASOK came to power; (2) the activities of 
political refugees from Turkey who formed lobbies in Eu- 
rope; (3) the Jewish lobbies in Europe that withheld their 
support for Turkey as a result of the military administra- 
tion’s growing rapprochement with Arab countries and 
Ankara's distancing itself from Israel. 

On 10 April 1981 the European Parliament adopted a 
resolution introduced by the Socialist Group. With this 
resolution, the EP called on the military administration 
in Turkey to respect freedoms and to come up with a de- 
tailed calendar for restoring democracy. The EP also asked 
the Council of the ECs to suspend the association estab- 
lished by the Ankara Agreement if the democratic institu- 
tions that existed in Turkey were not restored within two 
months. This last radical point had been introduced by 
the Communist group, which wanted to apply this sanc- 
tion on Turkey based on the precedent established by 
the organization when it applied this measure to Greece 
after the coup of the colonels' junta. As the violation of 
human rights of the military administration became more 
flagrant, the conservative and liberal groups also began to 
tilt in this direction. The resolution of the EP was inter- 
preted by the Turkish government as the “actions of those 
who would like to see a return to the terror and the insta- 
bility of the pre-12 September period” (Tekeli and İlkin, 
po) 

Despite the remonstrations of different organs of the 
ECs, the military administration maintained its repres- 
sive policies. Evren and his companions were aware that 
Turkey's strategic importance to the U.S. and NATO had 
grown after the events in Iran and Afghanistan. They were 
confident that, as the U.S. supported the military admin- 
istration, it would also apply pressure on the ECs on be- 
half of Turkey. Developments proved that they were cor- 
rect in their assumption. The U.S. repeatedly approached 
members of the ECs and called for a measured approach 
toward Turkey. Despite this, Brussels hardened its policy 
toward Turkey in reaction to the military administration's 
arbitrary and undemocratic practices. 

When the NSC dissolved all political parties and 
confiscated their assets in October 1981 and when the 
Peace Association was closed down and its leaders were 
arrested, the European Parliament adopted a decision in 
the course of its budgetary debate on 4 November 1981 
and suspended the Fourth Financial Protocol, which 
had been initialed on 19 June 1981. True, the Council of 
the ECs did not formally endorse this decision. But the 
loan of 600 million ECUs foreseen in the Fourth Finan- 
cial Protocol, which came into effect on 1 November 1981, 


was never approved. ‘Thus, even if it remained formally 
in effect, in practice the Fourth Financial Protocol had 
been suspended. It must be noted that Greece was in large 
measure responsible for the council's stand on this issue. 
These developments caused deep concern in many circles 
in Turkey and most notably in the MFA. Prime Minister 


Ulusu, however, reacted to the EP's decision with the re- 


mark: “We don’t want those who don’t want us” (Evren, 
P. 474). . 

A good number of ECs members, led by France, 
wanted to freeze relations with Turkey, but they were met 
with the opposition of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
In taking this stand, Germany was motivated by the need 
to do something about the free circulation of workers. 
The FRG wanted to extract concessions from the Military 
Administration, which did not have to be worried about 
public opinion. When the customs union foreseen in the 
Additional Protocol of 1971 was due to come into effect in 
1985, the FRG was planning to seek measures that would 
restrict the free circulation of Turkish workers in the ECs 
that was due to come into force in 1986. When the Ger- 
man foreign minister, H. D. Genscher, visited Ankara in 
November 1982, this subject was high on his agenda. Gen- 
scher bluntly told Evren that he was seeking an agreement 
that would prevent the free circulation of workers. During 
1983 Bonn took a number of measures that encouraged 
foreign workers to return to their home countries. 

As political relations between Turkey and the ECs 
deteriorated, there was a similar trend in economic tela- 
tions. Starting in the latter part of 1981, the ECs started re- 
stricting the import of Turkish cotton yarn, claiming that 
it was being dumped. Throughout 1982 new restrictions 
and quota limitations were imposed on all of Turkey’s tex- 
tile products, which made up the bulk of its exports, The 
main reason for this was the crisis facing the textile indus- 
tries in the countries of the ECs, where almost 1 million 
textile workers were jobless. To keep the situation from 
getting worse, the ECs felt compelled to take protectionist 
measures. Under the terms of the Additional Protocol, it 
should not have been so easy to take such measures. But in 
view ofthe negative political developments in Turkey and 
the anti-Turkish sentiments prevailing in the EP, the ECs 
found it expedient to follow this course. 

On 17 November 1982 the new Turkish Constitution 
was approved by a large majority in a referendum. Some 
quarters in Europe, however, considered it undemocratic 
for the referendum to be held under martial law with strict 
measures in force. ‘There were also negative reactions in 


` Western Europe to the closing of political parties in 1983 


and the NSC’s vetoing of the leaders of some political par- 


ties. On 13 October 1983 the EP adopted a resolution con- 
demning Turkey for its antidemocratic practices (Tekeli 
and İlkin, p. 61). 

Following the election on 6 November 1983 and the 
restoration of civilian rule, relations between Ankara and 
Brussels would enter a new phase. 


C. The Road Leading to the 

Application for Full Membership 
Ózal and Relations with the ECs 
The military regime was striving to improve relations with 
the ECs, but without success. As a consequence, it drew 
closer to the U.S. and to the Muslim countries, which 
were usually referred to as "friends and brothers" When 
the leader of the Motherland Party, Turgut Özal, became 
prime minister, he maintained the close links with the 
US. and the countries of the Middle East. But he also in- 
tended to improve Turkey's relations with the ECs, which 
had been neglected for three years. It would be difficult 
to talk about a consistent ECs strategy pursued by the 
Motherland Party, however. After a hesitant initial phase, 
relations grew closer from 1983 to 1987, when they reached 
a climax with Turkey's application for full membership 
(Tekeli and İlkin, pp. 71-92). 

The Motherland Party's program stressed that 
Turkey's eventual goal was full membership in the ECs. 


But it also stated that the process of integration would . 


entail the balancing of the interests of both sides. Özal 
was not ready to accede to the ECs with his eyes shut and 
without a process of tough bargaining. He confirmed this 
by declaring that Turkey would forgo membership if the 
price to pay was too high. 

Such declarations did not make much of an impact 
on the attitude of Brussels toward Turkey. Brussels in- 


sisted that relations must first be normalized before they ` 


could develop, and this could not happen before Ankara 


improved its performance in the field of democrats free- - 


doms and human rights. 

The reforms that Brussels demanded could not take 
place in an environment in. which the military still exer- 
cised control over elected politicians. Two other devel- 
opments hindered the process of normalization with 
Brussels. After PASOK came to power in Greece, Athens 
carried its disputes with Turkey to the ECs platforms, ef- 
fectively blocking progress in Turkey's relations with the 
ECs. Greece was preventing the meeting of the Council 
of Association from taking place, even though the council 
had not met fora very long time. Thesecond development 
in the path of progress was the dispute. with the Eederal 
Republic of Germany over the free circulation of Workers, 
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According to the agreements, Turkish workers were: due 
to acquire the right freely to enter and work in the coun- 
tries of the ECs as of 1986. Germany claimed that this free- 
dom would harm its interests, however, and called for a 
postponement. It was obvious that the Federal Republic 
would not allow Turkey’s relations with the ECs to de- 
velop without first settling this dispute to its satisfaction. 

In his first year as prime minister, Özal realized that 
the process of normalization would not be easy. Starting 
in December 1984, Ozal decided to approach the ECs 
through a new strategy, as recommended in a report pre- 
pared by his chief advisor, Adnan Kahveci (Tekeli and 
İlkin, p. 72). Özal held that, since relations with the ECs 
were going from bad to worse, there must be a drastic 
change in policy to put things right. The moribund rela- 
tions could only be restored with shock treatment. The 
shock treatment recommended by Kahveci and fully en- 
dorsed by Ozal was application for full membership. Tur- 
gut Özal announced on 1 December 1984 that the time 
had come for Turkey to apply for full membership. 


The Main Points of Discord 

At the time when Ozal was hinting that the application 
for membership would be coming soon, three basic issues 
separated Ankara and Brussels. 

1, The timing of Turkey's application was creating dif- 
ficulties. Although Turkey had not yet submitted a formal 
application, even the suggestion of an application had 
sent tremors through the ECs. Senior officials of the or- 
ganization declared that neither Turkey nor the ECs was 
ready for Turkey's full membership and stressed that the 
chance that a Turkish application would be accepted was 
very remote. Even Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and Belgium, whose friendship and support Turkey was 
counting on, found the talk about full membership pre- 
mature. This was the time when the negotiations with 
Spain and Portugal had been concluded, and the decision 
had been made to admit these countries in 1986. The in- 
dustrialized members had accepted the membership of 
two relatively poor countries, coming on top of Greek 
membership, only on condition that no other expansion 
take place for the next ten years. These ten years would al- 
low for the poor to be assimilated by the rich. At this stage 
there was no room in the ECs for another poor country. 

2. The Council of Association had not met at the min- 
isterial level since 1980, and no decisions had been made 
on important: questions. The date of the next council 
meeting and its agenda had become f pressing issues. Ozal 
considered a meeting of the council at an early date to be 


an indicator of normalization e of relations with the ECs , SO 
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he made every effort to secure a meeting at the ministerial 
level. Only Greece and Denmark among the members ap- 
peared to be against such a meeting. The reason for Den- 
mark's opposition was the human rights issue in Turkey. 
The pressure of other members, headed by the FRG, suc- 
ceeded in persuading Denmark to agree. 

Athens would only agree to a meeting on condition 
that Turkey made certain concessions to Greece on issues 
of contention between the two countries, even though 
the holding of the meeting of the Council of Association 
was required under the Ankara Agreement. Athens was 
demanding an undertaking from Turkey that it would 
respect Greece's territorial integrity and respect Greece's 
rights in the Aegean and that it would withdraw its troops 
from Cyprus and lift the restrictions placed on the prop- 
erties of the Greek minority in Turkey. The Greek condi- 
tions aroused anger in Turkey. According to a generally 
held belief in Turkey, Athens had broken its promise 
made in 1981 when joining the ECs that bilateral questions 
with Turkey would not be brought up within the frame- 
work of the organization. But no such promise had been 
registered formally in any document signed by Greece. It 
was perhaps an informal undertaking, like Rogers's “word 
as a soldier” in connection with-the Rogers Plan, and was 
later forgotten and dropped from the agenda. 

Özal believed that the Greek obduracy dould be 
overcome with outside pressure and for this pugpose es- 
tablished close personal links with the prime ministers 
of France, Britain, Italy, and the FRG. These countries 
felt that it would be expedient to develop relations with 
Turkey within the existing structure in order to prevent 
Turkey from pressing for full membership. This approach 
allowed the Council of Association to meet on 16 Septem- 
ber 1986. . 

This was the first time since the coup of 12 September 
1980 that the council was meeting at the ministerial level, 
which was an important indication that relations were 
on the way to becoming normalized. But the meeting 
failed to tackle important issues like the free circulation 
of workers or the implementation of the Fourth Financial 
Protocol, which remained suspended. Athens had dem- 
onstrated once again that Ankara should not expect nor- 
malization of relations with the ECs before it mended its 
relations with Greece. 

3. A third area of fundamental disagreement between 
Turkey and the EEC was the question of free circulation 
of workers. At the meeting of the Council of Association 
held on 2 December 1976, Turkey had already agreed to 
a lengthy postponement of the implementation of free 
circulation. At the meeting held on 30 June 1980, Turkey 


had further agreed that free circulation would come into 
force gradually and in stages and was satisfied with im- 
provements in the social and legal condition ofits workers 
already in the EEC countries. The Association Council’s 
decision number 1/80, which contained arrangements on 
these issues, would be the basis on which the European 
Court of Justice would subsequently adopt far-reaching 
decisions on Turkey’s relations with the EEC. 

During the visit of Ozal to the Federal Republic of 
Germany in September 1984 and the talks held in Ankara 
by German chancellor Helmut Kohl in July 1985, this issue 
was continually on the agenda. It became clear even then 
that Bonn had made its mind up on the issue. The German 
side was approaching the issue from the perspective of its 
interests, ignoring the legal angle. According to Bonn, the 
social and legal conditions of Turkish workers had been 
improved, and in return Turkey should stop insisting 
on free circulation. Furthermore, countries like France, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium, which hosted fairly large 
numbers of Turkish workers, were also opposed to free 
circulation. 

At this point it became apparent that Turkey might 
agree to postpone free circulation, which was due to come 
into force in December 1986, and await the outcome of its 


application for full membership. Ankara would decide on — 


its next step in the light of the outcome of its application. 
In the meantime bilateral talks would be held with the 
Germans to secure some sort of monetary compensation 
for losses arising from the postponement of free circula- 
tion. Ankaras flexibility on the issue was received with 
satisfaction in the capitals of ECs members. 

Ankara’s flexibility was not ofits own choosing, how- 
ever. Bonn had made it plain that it would not counte- 
nance free circulation, Furthermore, the Additional Pro- 
tocol was not being implemented. As the membership of 
the EEC expanded, Ankara's trade privileges were being 
steadily eroded. ‘This was especially true in the case of 
countries like Spain, Portugal, and Greece, and Turkey’s 
nonmembership was bound to become a growing eco- 
nomic handicap. The Greek veto was preventing the im- 
plementation of the Fourth Financial Protocol. The Eu- 
ropean Parliament had failed to relaxits tough line toward 
Turkey adopted during the time of the military regime. 
In these circumstances, it was unthinkable for Ankara to 
drive a hard bargain on the issues of free circulation and 
at the same time contemplate making an application for 
full membership. In any case, for free circulation of labor 
to come into force, it was necessary for the customs union 
to come into effect in 1985 for all industrial products other 
than those items considered sensitive. It was also neces- 








sary for Ankara to make concessions to members of the 
EEC on the issue of free circulation in order to overcome 
their resistance to Turkey's application for membership. 
Following this logic, Özal decided not to insist on the is- 
sue of free circulation before the application for member- 
ship had been acted upon. At the same time, Özal did not 
want to give the impression that Turkey had given up on 
its treaty-based rights, so the minister of state in charge of 
ECs affairs, Ali Bozer, applied to the EEC in November 
1986 to remove the barriers against the free movement of 
workers. 

In response to this application, the Council of Min- 
isters of the ECs declared on 24 November 1986 that the 
legal requirements for starting free circulation had not yet 
been fulfilled and added that the question of implementa- 
tion had to be decided by the Council of Association fol- 
lowing careful preparations carried out in closed session. 


It was also stressed that at the preparatory talks only the . 


Turkish workers who had been living and working in the 
EEC countries for at least five years would be considered 
eligible to benefit from free circulation. 

‘This decision came as no surprise to Ankara. The 
rights derived from international treaties had been sus- 
pended with a unilateral decision ofthe EEC. This spurred 
Özal to press on with his decision to apply for full mem- 
bership. 


Moves to Prepare the ECs 

for the Upcoming Application 

Throughout 1986 Ozal and his entourage had begun to 
receive the signs that the reaction of the ECs to an ap- 
plication would be unfavorable and strong. There was no 
question of Turkey retreating from an application, how- 
ever, which Ankara saw as a sort of "shock treatment" to 


put its relations with the organization back on track. The ` 


Motherland Party had introduced the European Com- 
munities membership issue in domestic politics for the 
first time and used it in the by-election held in September 
1986. This practice would be followed by all subsequent 
governments. To step backward at this point would allow 
the opposition to depict it as a major setback and would 
lead to the Motherland Party losing votes. Consequently, 


a systematic plan was put into operation to soften the re- _ 


action of Brussels to the application, now scheduled to 
take place on 14 April 1987. The plan consisted of six main 
- elements (Tekeli and İlkin, pp. 78-79). - 

1. Although not directly related to the ECs, Turkey 
granted its citizens the right to make personal applica- 
tions to thé European Commission on Human Rights in 
early 1987. This was an issue to which: all Western Euro- 
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pean countries attached utmost importance. ECs circles, 
in particular the European Parliament (which had fre- 
quently admonished Turkey on the issues of democrati- 
zation and respect for human rights), received the news 
with satisfaction. Turkey's move was followed by changes 
in its internal legislation to allow for the exercise of this 
right. This bold move earned much praise for Ankara 
from the ECs. 

2. Greece was creating problems in Turkey's relations 


_ with the ECs on every occasion. Ankara decided to ac- 


cede to a Greek request that it had been rejecting and in | 
February 1988 announced that the decree of 1964 forbid- 
ding the sale of Greek-owned property in Turkey would 
be rescinded. After Greece joined the ECs, the agreement 
with the organization that Turkey had to conclude to 
make the necessary adjustments for Greek membership 
had to be approved first by the ECs Council of Ministers 
without running into a Greek veto, Then it had to be rati- 
fied by the Greek parliament. Turkey’s decision to rescind 
the decree would help overcome its image as a trouble- 
maker and eliminate the possibility ofa Greek veto, while 
Brussels would interpret this as a conciliatory gesture on 
the eve of the application. 

3. Concrete signs began to be given in 1986 that Tur- 
key would not insist on the right of free circulation. Ozal, 
his senior advisor Kahveci, and other officials made state- 
ments that new employment opportunities would emerge 
in Turkey as foreign investments increased and that it 
would not be necessary for Turkish workers to move to 
Europe to find jobs. 

4. The Turkish government si to take advantage 
of the influence that big business wielded over their gov- 
ernments and steered the contracts for large construction 
projects to firms of the ECs countries. Many leading firms 
were invited to participate in tenders for large construc- 
tion projects like motorways, dams, and pum in 1986 
and 1987. 

5. Ankara began to stress Turkey? s political as well as 
economic importance for the ECs. NATO member Tur- 
key kept on carrying out the job of helping defend West- 
ern Europe at a time when the Cold War was still making 
itself felt, notwithstanding Gorbachev's perestroika and 
glasnost policies. ^ ` 

-6. Another element related to the menace of political 
Islam. From the first application i in 1987 until 1999, when 
Turkey was formally accepted as a candidate for accession 
at the EU Helsinki Summit, all Turkish prime ministers 
except Necmettin Erbakan used the argunient that to ex: 
clude Turkey: from: Europe would. strengthen radical Is- 


lamic, currents i in the koliyi with dire consequences for PY 
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European interests in the region. Özal and his aides were 
the first to use this argument in their conversations with 
Europeans. 

As Ankara accelerated its activities in all of these 
six areas in the early months of 1987, the signals coming 
from ECs embassies in Ankara were hardly encouraging. 
The member countries were busy trying to gauge the im- 
pact of the Single European Act on the ECs. In these cir- 
cumstances, Ozal cut short the campaign to prepare ECs 
capitals for Turkey's application in order to avoid dam- 
aging heated public debates among the Europeans. Ozal 
instructed Ali Bozer to submit Turkey's application for 
membership on 14 April 1987. 


II. THE APPLICATION FOR 

MEMBERSHIP AND İTS AFTERMATH 
A. The Reasons for Applying 
The minister of state, Ali Bozer, delivered Turkey's letter 
of application for full membership to the Belgian minister 
of foreign affairs, Leo Tindemans, who was the president 
of the ECs Council of Ministers at the time. The applica- 
tion was to the European Coal and Steel Community 
under article 98 of the Treaty of Paris, to the European 
Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM) under article 
209 of the EURATOM Treaty, and to the European Eco- 
nomic Community under article 237 of the Treaty of 
Rome. 

Bozer met the president of the Hopen Commis- 
sion, Jacques Delors, on the same day and delivered a 
copy of Turkey's letter of application. According to the 
procedures, the letter’s original was to be transmitted to 
the commission after a preliminary examination by the 
council. Turkey was keen to see this stage ofthe procedure 
carried out without a hitch. Tindemans informed Bozer 
that the usual procedure would be followed and gave as- 
surances that there would be no procedural difficulties. 

With the application of 14 April, Ankara had taken 
the first formal step toward realizing the goal of full mem- 
. bership at an early date, which Turkey had been pursuing 
since 1985. This was a milestone in Turkey's bumpy rela- 
tions with the European integration. 'There were impor- 
tant economic and political reasons for Turkey to apply at 
a time when the attitude of the ECs was aloof and distant. 


‘The Economic Reasons 
Because of the 12 September coup bid i deseos like 
the accession of Greece, Portugal, and Spain, Turkey's re- 
lations with the ECs were in limbo. Furthermore, the cus- 
toms union had not been realized, the Fourth Financial 
Protocol was notbeing implemented, and the free circula- 


tion of workers, which had been scheduled to commence 
in 1986, remained suspended. The difficulties created by 
this situation could only be overcome by breathing new 
life into relations. 

In addition to these reasons stemming from Ankara's 
relations with the ECs, it was also necessary for Turkey 
to achieve closer integration with the organization be- 
cause of its macroeconomic policies. Özal's policies of 
opening Turkey to the outside world and the structural 
adjustments that this entailed could only be carried out 
with foreign credits. Turkey wanted to capitalize on its 
application to increase confidence in foreign markets and 
thereby accelerate the flow of funds into the country. At 
the same time, Turkey wanted to be able to draw on the 
funds that would be available once the full membership 
process started. The ECs, however, was reluctant to grant 
‘Turkey what it had furnished to Greece, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. Ankara was hoping that by making a bid for mem- 
bership it would also check the demand by Brussels for a 


customs union prior to membership. 


The Political Reasons 

Two political considerations had remained unchanged 
from the time when Turkey had applied for associate 
membership in the EEC in 1959 to the time when it ap- 
plied for full membership in the ECs. 

The first of these was that Turkey regarded its par- 
ticipation in the European integration process as a natural 
and necessary outcome of its process of Westernization 
and modernization. There was a strongly held belief in 
the country that, after the damage inflicted by the three 
military interventions on the democratic and pluralis- 
tic regime from the end of the 1950s to the middle of the 
1980s, integration with the ECs would contribute greatly 
to the strengthening of political = and democracy 
in Turkey. . 

The second constant consideration was Greece, After 
joining the ECs as a full member in 1981, Greece had over- 
taken Turkey once again. Now that it had a say in the de- 
cision-making of the ECs, Greece was dragging the orga- 
nization into all the contentious issues in Turkish-Greek 
relations. To attain parity with Greece, Turkey would have 
to seek full membership. This had become much harder, 
however, now that Greece held the power of veto in the 
ECs decision-making process. 

© Another political reason for Turkey's application was 
that Turkey remained, along with Norway and Iceland, 
one of the few European members of NATO that was 
not within the ECs after the expansions of 1981 and 1986. 
Given that Norway and Iceland had opted to stay out of 
the organization, Turkey was the sole European NATO 


member that had been excluded. This situation was caus- 
ing frustration in Turkey: as Europe developed its politi- 
cal integration, the ECs would also start assuming respon- 
sibilities for the defense of Western Europe by acquiring 
effective military capabilities. If the defense organization 
known as the Western European Union assumed NATO's 
role, Turkey would find itself deprived of a valuable de- 
fense umbrella. As a member of the ECs, Turkey would 
also want to belong to the WEU. 


B. Domestic and International 

Reactions to the Application 
The Reaction of the ECs 
Much to Ankara's surprise, Turkey's application for mem- 
bership got a very negative reaction from the European 
public. Without exception, the European media were 
agreed that Turkey's application was an untimely and 
hopeless move. The European Trade Unions Confed- 
eration operating in ECs countries and the International 
Confederation of Free 'Irade Unions and other NGOs 
shared the views of the media on this issue (Tekeli and 
İlkin, p. 91). 

Reactions of ECs member countries varied. The 
strongest reaction came from Greece, which declared 
unequiyocally that it would oppose Turkey's application. 
Luxembourg took a similar position. Germany character- 
ized thd Turkish move as an attempt to revitalize relations 
with the ECs, which had approached the breaking point. 
Bonn was opposed to full membership and favored a rela- 
tionship between the ECs and Turkey through a customs 
union. This caused concern in Ankara, for Germany’s 
negative stand could lead to rejection of the Turkish ap- 
plication in the ECs.Council without it being sent to and 
considered by the commission. 


Özal wrote a letter to Chancellor Kohl in which he ` 


appealed for understanding. He declared that Bonn ap- 
proach would be interpreted in"Turkey as xenophobia, 
which would greatly damage Turkish-German friendship. 
Realizing that the perception of xenophobia would do 
harm to Germany's international standing, Kohl decided 
to adopt a more positive approach at least when the issue 
came up for consideration at the ECs Council (Tekeli and 
İlkin, p. 92). 

Unlike some other E IM Belgium and Britain 
were more measured in their reactions to Turkey's appli- 
: cation. As president of the council, Tindemans insisted 
“on giving Turkey's application the same treatment as pre- 

vious applications; as a consequence, the council decided 
to refer Turkey's application to the ‘commission for an 
opinion. At that stage, this was exactly what Ankata had 
been hoping to obtain. 


| procedure that was critical: 


not get sidetracked. Bilate 


“of Association. 
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Domestic Reactions 

The application was well Missed by the Turkish public, 
The media gave the impression that Turkey's membership 
was a sure thing, however, which gave risé to unwarranted 
optimism and high expectations, There was a sharp rise in 
public support for full membership t because of the biased 
reporting ofthe media. The; press indulgedi in the same ex- 
cesses in 1995 in connection with the customs union and 
in 1999 when Turkey was declared a full candidate for ac- 
cession at the Helsinki Summit. On all of these occasions 
the cry was "Turkey is now European." 

Professional associations liké ‘the ‘Union of Cham- 
bers and Commodity Exchanges ‘of Turkey (TOBB), 
the Turkish Industrialists’ and. Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion (TUSIAD), and the Federation of Labor Unions 
(Türk-İş) adopted a more sober approach. These organi- 
zations supported the application, which they considered 
to be overdue, They started giving advice to the govern- 
ment on how Turkey should approach the negotiations 
from the perspective of their sector's interests. But they 
too probably had been influenced by the public mood 
and, ignoring the fact that the application had to be con- 
sidered by the commission first, started thinking about 
the accession negotiations. | : bat 

All of the major parties; with the exception of the 
Welfare Party, the successor öf the banned National Salva- 
tion Party, were in favor of the application. The True Path 
Party (DYP) and the Democratic Left Party (DSP) held 





. the view that the application. “would enhance Turkey's 


prtstige in Europe. They also felt that this was a step that 
would facilitate the restoration of the political rights of 
their natural leaders, Demirel. and Ecevit, which were still 
restricted, 'Ihe Social Democratic Peoples Party (SHP) 
believed that it would be'nece$ ryto carry out radical re- 
forms in the area of demócr ization: before the commis- 
sion would entertain Turke application. 














C. The Sisner ion ofthe. Application 

Turkey's Efforts to Secure: the: 
Acceptance of Its Applicatio abe 
Shortly after its application W referred to the commis- 
sion by the council, Ankara began to understand that this 
was not very significant : that. it was -the lk 
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Special emphasis was given to bilateral relations with 
Greece. Ankara assumed that a reduction of tension in 
relations with that country would go a long way toward 
improving relations with the ECs. Özal hoped that Papan- 
dreou could be persuaded to shift his position on Turkey 
through close personal contacts. In this framework, Özal 
met with his Greek opposite number on two occasions 
in February and March 1988. The first contact took place 
on the occasion ofthe World Economic Forum's meeting 
in Davos, where it was claimed that a new atmosphere of 
understanding and dialogue had emerged. This came to 
be known as the "spirit of Davos.’ But Greece failed to 
take concrete steps that would indicate that it had soft- 
ened its hard-line anti-Turkish attitude in ECs organs. It 
was because of Greek opposition that the meeting of the 
Council of Association scheduled for 1988 failed to take 
place. 

Nevertheless, Özal continued to court Greece, which 
was due to take over the presidency of the ECs on 1 July 
1988, and paid a visit to Athens in June of that year. Even 
this failed to budge the Greeks. 

Although Ankara was unhappy with the unbending 
Greek stance, it maintained its bilateral contacts with 
other ECs capitals in the expectation that they might in- 
fluence Athens. These capitals shared the negative Greek 
views with respect to Turkey's application, albeit for dif- 
ferent reasons, although they did not declare it as openly 
as Greece. The entire Turkish leadership (consisting of 
Evren, Özal, Bozer, and Yılmaz) visited the European cap- 
itals, starting with Bonn, London, and Paris, but got little 
encouragement other than vague expressions of goodwill. 

Parallel to the bilateral contacts, Turkey was seeking 
a meeting of the Council of Association in order to se- 
cure the implementation ofthe Fourth Financial Protocol 
ahd secure the clarification of the issue of free circulation 
of workers. But Greece indicated that it was opposed to 
such a meeting unless the agenda included the question 
of Cyprus and the issue of human rights. This Greek at- 
titude, at a time when the spirit of Davos was still fresh, 
demonstrated to Ankara the difficulty of its task. Further- 
more, Greece was supported by the Federal Republic of 
Germany, which readily declared that the question of 
Cyprus cast a dark shadow on Turkey's relations with the 
ECs. Ankara replied that the question of Cyprus would 
not be made a subject for bargaining. Turkey's hopes for 
early membership were dealt a hard blow in May 1988 
when the members ofthe European Commission consid- 
ered the issue of Europe's enlargement and agreed that no 
new members would be admitted before 1992. They also 
agreed that Turkey's membership could only come long 


after 1992 (Tekeli and İlkin, p. 118; "Membership in the EC 
Is a Dream,” Cumhuriyet, 7 May 1988). 

In the face of these setbacks, Ankara resorted to its 
old policies vis-à-vis the ECs, which had become classic 
by now. Starting in mid-1988, Ankara started emphasiz- 
ing that the ECs was not Turkey's sole option, while also 
suggesting that Turkey might start drifting eastward if not 
admitted to the organization. At different forums, Bozer 
declared that, if Turkey failed to establish a satisfactory 
relationship with the ECs, it would tighten its relations 
with the U.S. and Canada, with the USSR, with the EFTA 
countries, and with Islamic countries. During his visit to 
the FRG in October 1988, Evren asserted that by reject- 
ing Turkey the ECs would be pushing it toward an Islamic 
union. In addition, views were expressed that a Turkey 
excluded from the ECs might review its membership in 
NATO. 

Concurrently, Turkey sought to use the awarding of 
large public contracts, made possible by its growing econ- 
omy, to secure advantages in its dealings with the ECs. It 
tried to influence countries like Spain and France with en- 
ticing defense contracts. But these tactics failed to yield 
the expected results. 


The Commission's Report 
arid the Council's Decision 

e European Commission submitted its opinion on 
Türkey application on 18 December 1989. The recom- 
mendation to the council was that for the time being 
Turkey's application should be suspended (Tekeli and 
İlkin, p. 159; State Planning Organization, unpublished 
internal document dated 18 December 1989 entitled “The 
Commission's Opinion on Turkey's Application for Full 
Membership"). 

The main reason for the commission's opinion was 
that the ECs did not want to engage in further enlarge- 
ment before 1993. But the commission also cited reasons 
directly related to Turkey's application. According to the 
commission, accession negotiations could be undertaken 
with an applicant only if there was a possibility or a prob- 
ability that the negotiations could be concluded within a 


reasonable period. This was dependent on the applicant's 


ability to undertake the obligations stemming from mem- 
bership without delaying the ECs progress as well as the 
organizations ability to cope with the problems that would 
come about with the accession of the applicant. After re- 
viewing the case from both the economic and political 
angles, the commission concluded that it was unlikely that 
Turkey would be able to meet these criteria in the short 
term. Despite the measures taken since 1980, the Turkish 





economy had not reached a sufficient level of economic 
development. The structural differences in the economic 
indicators of Turkey and the ECs, the various measures 
still in force in Turkey to protect national industries, the 
low income of workers and the inadequacy of their social 
welfare, and chronic problems like inflation and unem- 
ployment rendered full membership impossible. 

The commission held that Turkey's political situa- 
tion also prevented full membership. Although the steps 
taken to restore democracy after the 12 September inter- 
lude were welcome, they were still considered inadequate. 
Political limitations and restrictions on labor unions 
needed to be lifted. Turkey was still considerably behind 
European democracies in areas such as human rights and 
respect for minorities. Finally, the differences with Greece 
over Cyprus were preventing Turkey's relations with the 
ECs from developing satisfactorily. 


After enumerating Turkey's shortcomings that con- - 


stituted obstacles to full membership, the commission 
also made a reference to the burden that Turkish mem- 
bership would impose on the ECs. This burden would be 
greater than that of all the other new members because 
of the poor condition of the Turkish economy. Because 
of the free circulation of Turkish workers, unemployment 
rates would rise in the EEC. 

Inview ofthe elements contained in the commission's 
opinion, the conclusion was that it would not be useful to 
either Turkey or the ECs to begin accession negotiations. 
The commission's recommendation to the council was to 
take no action in connection with Ankara's application. In 
making this recommendation, the commission stressed 
that “it wanted to cast no doubt on Turkey's eligibility for 
membership in the Community" (Commission Opinion 
on Turkey's Request for Accession to the Community, 


SEC [89] 2290 final/2, 20 December 1989, paragraph 13 ` 
[unpublished paper]). This was designed to preempt a - 


sharp reaction from Ankara ifit should get the impression 
that it had been excluded from the ECs for good. 
Treating Turkey’s. application i in a manner that dif- 


fered from all previous applications, the commission rec- 


ommended that Turkey's relations with the ECs should 
develop along four distinct paths. 'Ihe customs union 
should come into effect, financial cooperation should be 
revived, industrial and technological cooperation should 


` be developed, and political dialogue and cultural coop- 


„eration should be promoted. These recommendations 


revealed that, in the commissions view, for the time being 
Turkey's relations with the ECs should be based on “ties 
of association.” 


‘The opinion of the commission was s endorsed by the 
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Council of Ministers on 5 February 1990. It should. be 
noted that in doing this the Council of Ministers did not 
make any "formal decision" in connection with Turkey's 
application but merely indicated that the commission's 
opinion had been endorsed "as the conclusion of the 
meeting,’ The council asked the commission to prepare a 
report on bow relations with Turkey could be furthered in 
the context of association. 'The report was duly prepared 
by the commissions president, Abel Matutes, but never 
got inserted in the councils agenda because of Greece's 
obstruction. 


The Unstated Reasons for 

the Suspension of Turkey's Application 

Although the reasons given in the opinion submitted by 
the commission and endorsed by the council were per- 
fectly valid from the ECs perspective, two other reasons 
affecting the course of Turkey's relations with the organi- 
zation were not stated in the opinion. 

The first of these was the change occurring in Europe. 
After Gorbachev came to power in the USSR in 1985, the 
accelerating process of transformation in Europe came to 
a climax with the demolition of the Berlin Wall in the fall 
of 1989. The countries of Eastern Europe were suddenly 
liberated from the economic and political models of the 
past forty years gnd, with their new orientations, became 
the priority and|main focus of interest for the ECs. The 
ECs could be instrumental in securing the smooth inte- 
gration ofthese countries with the West only if it directed 
its financial resources generously to them. To be able to 
manage this, it was necessary for the ECs not to assume 
inordinately heavy burdens elsewhere. 

Furthermore, as the USSR and the countries of East- 
ern Europe ceased to be. a threat to the West, Turkey was 
beginning to lose its trump card of being a shield against 
communism, which had served it well ever since the 1950s. 

'[he second reason related to "cultural differences" 
This was never mentioned or even implied in ECs organs. 
This concept was beginning to take hold in certain guar- 
ters in Europe, however, and was having a damaging ef- 
fect on Turkey's relations with the ECs. Toward the end 
of the 1980s these quarters were getting far more extreme 
and vocal than their counterparts of the 1960s, When they 


‘said "cultural differences,” they understood historical and 


religious differences. . 
© “These reasons continued to be the determining fac- 


. tors behind the scene in Turkey’ s relations with integra- 
| tioni in Europe during the 19908. | 
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|. DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE PERIOD 

In the 1980s two parties and two leaders left an imprint 
on both Turkey and Greece: the Motherland Party, led 
by Turgut Ozal, in Turkey and PASOK, led by Andreas 
Papandreou, in Greece. To be able to appraise Turkish- 


Greek relations in this period, we must understand the . 


philosophies and roles assumed by these two parties and 
their respective leaders in the changing international 
scene. 

The détente that started developing in the second 
half of the 1970s came to an abrupt end with the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan and the Islamic revolution in İran, 
which transformed the Middle Eastern scene. 

With the victory of the Republicans in the U.S. elec- 
tion and the coming of Ronald Reagan to the White 
House, the armaments race gained a new impetus, while 
moderate Islam began to be promoted within the frame- 
work of the doctrine of the Green Belt, The 12 September 
regime regarded Islam as an ally in its struggle with leftist 
and Kurdish movements and was ready to participate in 
the implementation of Washington's new doctrine. 

The close ties between the U.S, and Turkey in the 


political and military spheres were also reflected in the ` 


economic sphere. The neo-liberal currents in vogue in 
the Anglo-American world were also being felt in Turkey. 
The economic reform package of 24 January 1980 was 
followed by the 12 September coup, which provided the 
conditions for the implementation of the package. The 
neo-liberal policies reached their climax during the Özal 
administration, when policies of export-led growth were 
vigorously pursued. These policies aligned Ankara with 
the administrations of Reagan and Bush iri the U.S., of 
Thatcher in Britain, and of Kohl in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. As such, they made Turkey’s foreign policy 
indexed to the economy and started a process that could 
dismantle, the traditional foreign policy dude and 
structure. © : 

PR distant from foreign policy at frst; Özal 


gradually warmed to foreign affairs and became con- 
vinced that the foreign policy conducted by the MFA 
with the close cooperation of the armed forces had to be 
restructured. Özal believed that foreign policy had to be 
formulated with economic considerations in mind. In this 
context, he favored a reassessment of problems that had 
been troubling Turkey's foreign relations over the years in 
the light of this philosophy. Top on the list of problems 
came Cyprus and Turkish-Greek disputes. For Özal, 
the chronic problem of Cyprus and disagreements with 
Greece had remained insoluble because of a lack of clear 
vision. These problems also prevented Turkey's relations 
with the West from developing smoothly. If economic 
subjects were given priority, political questions would re- 
cede to the background and become easier to resolve. 

Özal's approach failed to produce the expected results 
because of the opposition of traditional foreign policy in- 
stitutions in Turkey and the lack, ofa positive response 
from Greece. The PASOK government i in Athens was 
looking at the world and Turkish- Greek relations, from a 
completely different persp éctive. . 

After Greece returned to democracy ino 1974, the New 
Democracy Party under Karamanlis had succeeded dur- 
ing its term in office, which: Jasted until: 1981, i in placing 
Greece’s domestic and foreign. policies on'a sound basis. 
In the domestic field, political parties of all shades, in- 
cluding the Greek Communist Party (Komunistiki Koma 
Elladas; KKE), were incorporated within the system. 
With a referenduin held in 1974, the monarchy was abol- 
ished. The elections of 1974 and. 1977 were held i in a free 
and democratic manner. Despite fhese important steps, 


the traditional system ofj patronage remained a feature of 
"who. were dose to the New - 


Greece's political | life, Th 
Democracy Party: coniti 
economiic eae 
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from NATO's military structure did not imply a break 
with the West. This was merely an expression of displea- 
sure with Washington. 'Ihe watchword of the Karaman- 
lis foreign policy was "Greece belongs to the West.’ Re- 
lations with the ECs were developed in this framework, 
and soon Greece applied for membership. Having broken 
free of the U.S., Greece filled the ensuing void by working 
toward full membership in the ECs. Deviating from his 
policies of the 1950s, Karamanlis also developed relations 
with the socíalist countries ofthe Balkans and Eastern Eu- 
rope. The most striking change was in relations with the 
USSR. Karamanlis was the first Greek prime minister to 
ay a visit to Moscow. His foreign policy can be described 
as multifaceted, but with an overall European orientation. 
Despite the ongoing dispute over Cyprus, he sought a dia- 
logue with Turkey. Although nothing emerged from these 
contacts, the communication channels were kept open 
and the crises did not degenerate into clashes. In 1980 
Karamanlis was elected president and Greeces mem- 
bership in the ECs was assured. This was an important 
development. In the relations with the West, which had 
developed in parallel, Greece for the first time gained an 
advantage over Turkey that it has maintained to this day. 
Atatime when Greece was setting off on an indepen- 
dent, multifaceted foreign policy course, on 3 September 
1974, Andreas Papandreou founded the Panhellenic So- 
cialist Movement (PASOK) under his authoritarian lead- 
ership. In the 1977 elections, PASOK doubled the number 
of its votes and, after gaining the support of 25% of the 
electors, became the main opposition party. With its slo- 
gan of alagi (change), the party responded to the yearn- 
ings of the electorate and took good advantage of the gaps 
in the political spectrum. Historically, the only party on 
the left had been the Greek Communist Party, which 
was unable to become a mass, mainstream party because 
of the Greek civil war. Aware of this, PASOK used the 
campaign issues of the KKE to fill a gap that its rival was 
incapable of filling. PASOK maintained that it was pos- 
: sible to pass on to socialism within the capitalist system 
_ and called this the third way. It also rejected the Marxist- 
Leninist line. It adopted a populist rhetoric and claimed 
that there were no class distinctions in Greek society, but 


only a privileged minority and an underprivileged major- ` 


ity. PASOK was the spokesperson of this majority, with its 
slogan “PASOK to the government, the people to power.” 

PASOK had no class base; therefore it adopted a 
populist approach, which inevitably consisted of a strat- 
egy based on criticizing everything that the government 
did. This was true for domestic as well as foreign policy. 
Against the Karamanlis slogan “Greece belongs to the 


West,” Papandreou developed the nationalistic coun- 
terslogan “Greece belongs to the Greeks.” This led him 
to adopt a stridently anti-Western rhetoric: for PASOK, 
Greece had to get out of NATO and close all U.S. bases 
in the country. Relations with the ECs were to be sus- 
pended, and a referendum would be held on the issue of 
ECs membership. Papandreou characterized Washington 
as the citadel of imperialism. He defended the view that 
Greece must develop close ties with Moscow, the social- 
ist countries, and the nonaligned countries. In the elec- 
tion held on 18 October 1981, PASOK came to power after 
gaining 48% of the votes. The party controlled 172 out of 
the 300 seats in the parliament. 

PASOK carried out important reforms during its ten- 
ure of power. Among these were the introduction of civil 
marriages outside the church, decriminalization of adul- 
tery, the ending of the dowry, greater empowerment of 
local authorities, a national health scheme, and increased 
salaries for civil servants. But economic reforms were 
not based on increased production and were financed 
through ECs funds. This quickly led to economic difficul- 
ties. Under these circumstances the ECs intervened and 
imposed its economic program on Greece, which had be- 
come a full member since 1 January 1981. PASOK was to 
govern Greece until 1989; but by its second term (starting 
in 1985), populist policies had been abandoned. 

During its years in power from 1981 to 1989, PASOK's 
rhetoric and its foreign policy diverged significantly. 
Notwithstanding its left-leaning rhetoric, PASOK' poli- 
cies on basic issues did not differ markedly from the 
right-leaning policies of the New Democracy Party. The 
PASOK government pursued the negotiations on bases 
and signed a Defense and Economic Cooperation Agree- 
ment (DECA) with the U.S., did not leave NATO, and 
did not hold a referendum on ECs membership. PASOK 
maintained its radical rhetoric on secondary issues, cul- 
tivated its relations with the USSR and countries of the 
Third World, but maintained traditional policies on im- 
portant issues, without regard to the criticism that this 
attracted. 

The dichotomy between Papandreou's rhetoric when 
he was in opposition and his actions when he was in the 
government was explained to the Greek electorate by 
one simple reason: the threat from Turkey. Papandreou 
blamed Karamanlis for making too many concessions to 
Turkey and, when he came to power, based his foreign 
policy on the premise that the threat to Greece came not 
from the north but from the east. ‘This allowed him per- 
manently to keep on the agenda an issue over which the 
Greek public was extremely sensitive and find an excuse 


for maintaining relations with the West ona steady course. 
Papandreou claimed that, by remaining in NATO and the 
ECs and by continuing its military cooperation with the 
U.S., Greece was able to gain a diplomatic advantage over 
Turkey and also check Turkey's expansionist ambitions in 
the Aegean. When examining relations between Greece 
and Turkey during the Papandreou years, we must not 
lose sight of this background. 


I. BILATERAL RELATIONS DURING 
THE 12 SEPTEMBER PERIOD AND 
DEVELOPMENTS IN CYPRUS (1980—1983) 
Starting in early 1980, U.S. mediation began yielding re- 
sults, creating a thaw in Turkish-Greek relations. The 
notams were rescinded, and air traffic was resumed over 
the Aegean Sea. But the main U.S. goal remained the lift- 


ing of the Turkish veto, to allow Greece to return to the . 


military structure of NATO. This would happen after the 
military seized power in Turkey on 12 September 1980. 


A. Bilateral Relations 

Whenever the military engages in political intervention in 
Turkey, deviations appear in Turkey’s traditional foreign 
policy of seeing the West as a single entity. The reason 
for this is the tendency of the military leaders to push the 
MEA and its bureaucracy into the background and start 
making their own decisions. When Europe started snub- 
bing the 12 September administration, Turkey’s foreign 
policy shifted toward Washington, Acting in the spirit of 
the Cold War (which had taken a turn for the worse after 
1979), Turkey became one of the most ardent implement- 


ers of the Green Belt doctrine both at home and in the © 


Middle East. At this point Washington made an accurate 


assessment of Ankara’s mood and took a new initiative in ' 


the field of Turkish-Greek relations. 

NATO's new American supreme commander, Gen- 
eral Rogers, met with General Evren and got him to ac- 
cept the Rogers Plan, whereby Turkey would lift its veto 
that was preventing Greece from returning to NATO's 
military structure. Once Greece was-back, the two coun- 
tries would settle the issues of command and control in 
the Aegean Sea through bilateral negotiations. After Evren 
approved the plan on 20 October 1980, relying on General 
Rogers's “word as a soldier,” Greece was able to overcome 

“a major hurdle without giving anything in return, and 
Turkey lost its sole bargaining chip against Greece: 

When Greece returned to NATO’s military structure 
without Turkey obtaining any concessions or receiving 
any guarantees, the negotiations foreseen in the Rogers 
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Plan in connection with command and control areas in 
the Aegean were undertaken in Athens on 3 December 
1980. The secretaries-general of the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs of the two countries met in Ankara on 16 March 
1981to sort out technical questions. With the formation of 
the PASOK government at the end of the year, relations 
between the two countries took a turn for the worse. The 
new prime minister, Andreas Papandreou, claimed that 
questions of sovereignty in the Aegean could not be ne- 
gotiated with a country that threatened Greece. The only 
issue to take up with Turkey might be the preparation ofa 
compromise to allow the International Court of Justice to 
draw the boundary between the Greek and Turkish sec- 
tors of the continental shelf in the Aegean Sea. Anything 
else having to do with Greece's territorial integrity would 
remain non-negotiable. 

This being the basic approach of the PASOK govern- 
ment, itintroduced the question of Cyprus into what were 
essentially bilateral talks on technical issues by saying 
that nothing could be discussed until Turkey removed its 
forces from the island. Cyprus was an issue on which Tur- 
key was unable to count on international support. Athens 
took the position that there would be no negotiations 
with Turkey unless it agreed to remove its forces from 
Cyprus. The new government also claimed that the agree- 
ment within the framework of the Rogers Plan concerned 
the previous government and said that it did not consider 
itself bound by this agreement. Greece not only refused to 
negotiate the Aegean control and command issue but also 
insisted on including the demilitarized Greek eastern Ae- 
gean islands, notably Lemnos, in NATOS defense plans. 
Unless its demands were met, it declared it would refrain 
from participating in NATO's regional exercises. Athens 
also stated its intention to extend its territorial waters to 
twelve nautical miles but was unable to implement this in 
the face of Turkey's warning that such a move would be 
regarded as casus belli by Ankara. In the negotiations with 
Washington over the reactivation of U.S. bases in Greece, 
Athens insisted on having the military balance between 
Greece and Turkey maintained. In fact, the Defense and 
Economic Cooperation Agreement signed by Greece and 
the U.S. in 1983 provided for the maintenance of the 7:10 
ratio between the two Aegean neighbors. 

' "As usual, the main. sufferers from the tension in re- 
lations were the minorities of the two countries. In 
March 1982 about one: hundred Turkish Muslim farmers 
in Western Thrace: lost their lands as a consequence of a 
dispute over ownership with, the state. This led them to 
engage in à. protest demon stration in Xanthi. This:i iüci- 





dent was known â as the İnhanlı iland Apit: and received 
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widespread coverage in the Turkish press. This press cov- 
erage, at a time when relations with Greece were already 
tense, drove the repressive 12 September administration 
to take action. As a response to the practices of the Greek 
government concerning the Turkish minority in Western 
Thrace, a law was prepared on 26 March 1982, authorizing 
the Turkish government to take over the properties of the 
Greek minority in Turkey. This proposed law never came 
into effect, however. But on 12 June 1982 the Court of Ap- 
peals decided that the properties of Greek citizens in Tur- 
key that remained frozen in accordance with the decree of 
1964 could not be transferred to another party. 


B. The Proclamation of the TRNC 

On 9 August 1980 the two communities in Cyprus re- 
sumed their negotiations. The Turkish community 
wanted to see a federal state consisting of two regions and 
two communities. The Greek-Cypriot side was ready to 
accept two communities but balked at two zones. There 
were also differences between the two sides over the 
powers that would devolve to the federated states. The ne- 
gotiations ended in failure at a time when there was politi- 
cal turmoil on the island. 

Inthe Turkish section 1981 was an election year. Criti- 
cism directed at Denktaş (president since 1976) and at 
the ruling party he supported, the National Unity Party 
(UBP), was mounting. The economy was being propped 
up with aid from Turkey. Investments were at a standstill; 
and agricultural production was falling while unemploy- 
ment was rising. There were serious differences between 
the local Cypriots and the immigrants from Turkey who 
had been encouraged to move to Cyprus for political rea- 
sons. In June 198: Denktaş was reelected president, but 
none of the parties was able to obtain a clear majority. 
The three parties of the left, the Republican Turkish Party 
(CTP), Communal Salvation Party (TKP), and Demo- 
cratic People’s Party (DEHAP), decided to form a coali- 
tion against the UBP, which was close to Denktaş. ‘The 
minister of foreign affairs of the 12 September administra- 

tion, İlter Türkmen, traveled to Cyprus and informed the 
-leaders of the three parties that Ankara was opposed to 
their coalition. A broader coalition was then set up, with 
the UBP as the senior partner. In this way, the possibil- 
ity ofa shift in the Turkish position in the İML 
talks was forestalled. 

In the election held by the Greek-Cypriot commu- 
nity on 13 February 1983, Spyros Kyprianou was elected 
president. With the backing of Papandreou, the new 
president decided to end the intercommunal talks and 
internationalize the Cyprus question. This had been the 


Cyprus policy of the Papandreou government since 1981. 
In 1982 Papandreou went to Cyprus and became the first 
Greek prime minister to visit the island. Papandreou as- 
serted that Cyprus was an inseparable part of Hellenism. 
Although Cyprus affected Turkish-Greek relations, it was 
not a Turkish-Greek question or a NATO question. For 
Papandreou, the question of Cyprus had to be taken up 
within the framework of UN resolutions at an interna- 
tional conference. 

Feeling itself under pressure in international forums, 
the Turkish side hardened its stand. At its meeting of 17 
Tune 1985, the Assembly of the Turkish Federated State of 
Cyprus adopted a resolution declaring that the Turkish 
community had the right of self-determination and that 
this right was inalienable 

Realizing that this type of action could damage the 
prospects for intercommunal talks, the secretary-general 
of the UN, Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, submitted a new plan 
to the two sides on 8 August. The plan was promptly re- 
jected by Kyprianou, which led to the resignation of his 
foreign minister, Nicos Rolandis, who declared that the 
president was not ready to countenance the continuation 
of the talks. Those wanting a solution sought to keep the 
talks going in order to prevent the Turkish side from de- 
claring its independence. Those who preferred to see the 
deadlock continue were practically goading the Turkish 
side to declare its independence. 

Meanwhile in Turkey the Motherland Party of Tur- 
gut Ozal won in the election held on 6 November 1983. 
Before the new government assumed power in Ankara, 
the assembly of the TFSC was convened on 15 November 
1983 to proclaim the Turkish Republic of Northern Cy- 
prus (TRNC) as an independent state. The proclamation 
affirmed that the assembly continued to hold the view 
that “the two peoples, who were destined to live side by 
side on the same island, could and should reach a peace- 
ful, just, and lasting solution to all their problems through 
negotiations conducted on a footing of equality” (Ismail 
1992, p. 162). The proclamation went on to say that the 
TRNC would “facilitate rather than hinder the reestab- 
lishment of the partnership of two equal peoples within 
a federation and the resolution of outstanding questions” 
(ibid.). The proclamation also declared that the TRNC 
would be bound by the principles of the UN, pursue a 
nonaligned course, join no military bloc, and remain loyal 
to the treaty establishing the Republic of Cyprus as well 
as the treaties of guarantee and alliance. As soon as the in- 
dependence of the TRNC was proclaimed, a constituent 
assembly was convened to prepare a new Constitution, 
which came into force in 1985. 





On the day ofits proclamation, the TRNC was recog- 
nized by Turkey. Although Pakistan decided to reco gnize 
the new state, it later changed its mind under U.S. pressure. 
The proclamation of the TRNC was the legalization of a 
de facto situation and constituted a turning point in the 
development of the question of Cyprus. The issue ceased 
to be one between two communities and became a ques- 
tion between two states, although one of these remained 
unrecognized. This is why the issue caused widespread 
international reactions and was the subject of intense de- 
bates in Turkey as well as in the TRNC itself (Box 6- 12). 

At the end of the day, the legacy of the 12 September 
administration to the Ozal government was twofold: (1) a 
tense relationship with Greece with no dialogue after Tur- 
key had lifted its veto on Greece's rejoining NATOS mili- 
tary structure without obtaining anything in return, and 
(2) an independent TRNC, which meant a qualitative. 
change in the question of Cyprus, with sharp reactions. 
from the international community. 


RAPPROCHEMENT EFFORTS BY THE OZAL 

GOVERNMENTS AND OUTSTANDING 

QUESTIONS (1983-1989) 
The Özal government's program read out at the TGNA 
on 13 January 1984 contained indications of how the new 
government approached|the question of relations with 
Greece. Among the phrases in the program were "extend- 
ing the hand of friendship to Greece,’ “the two countries’ 
long-term common interests,’ and “establishing good re- 
lations in the fields of trade, the economy, and tourism” 
(wwwyerelsecim.com/45, hukumet.htm). Ozal’s gestures 
to Greece remained unreciprocated, however. One of 
these gestures was the lifting of the visa requirement for 


Greek travelers, designed to promote economic and trade ` 


relations and also to expose Papandreou's inflexible stand 
to international public opinion. The goodwill gestures in 
the field of economic relations failed to resolve or elimi- 
nate deep-seated historical questions or to make a contri- 
bution to the establishment of Pen relations. i 


A. The Question of Lemnos 

The question of Lemnos came up in September 1983 in 
connection with NATO's combined exercise Display De- 
termination-83, which was scheduled to take place from 
3 to 5 October 1983. In the course of the preparations for 
the exercise at NATO's. regional headquarters i in Naples, 
the Greek government proposed that one of the opera- 
tion centers of the exercise be located on the island of 
Lemnos. This was apposed > the Turkish, : government, 


^ 
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which claimed that the inclusion of Lemos in the NATO 
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henceforth the Greek armed forces would not participate 
in NATO exercises. 

Starting with the Lemnos dispute, Turkish-Greek 
differences within NATO continued during the term of 
the Ózal government. On 17 May 1984 Greece registered 
its reservation about the NATO decision to deploy har- 
poon missiles along the Turkish Straits and around Turk- 
ish naval bases, while Turkey did the same in regard to 
the militarization of Crete and its approaches. In interna- 
tional law and organizations, states can register a reserve 
when they do not agree with a decision. 

In the course of the preparations for NATO exercise 
Display Determination-84, scheduled to take place from 
17 to 24 October 1984, the events of the previous year were 
played out all over again. Greece sought to include Lem- 
nos in NATO plans once more. On 4 September Greece 
issued a statement: if the plans and the area of the exer- 
cise were not changed, it reserved the right to take all the 
necessary measures to defend its interests in the region 
and ensure the safety of international air traffic within 
the Athens FIR, which came under its exclusive respon- 
sibility. Greece further announced that it would conduct 
large-scale air and naval exercises between 2 and 12 Octo- 
ber over an area including Lemnos. 

On 11 September Turkey declared that military air- 
craft were not obliged to divulge their flight plans when 
entering the FIR; consequently, if Greece took measures 
in conformity with its statement, Turkey would take ap- 
propriate countermeasures. Greece then shut down the air 
corridor G-18 (Green-18) over the Aegean Sea to civilian 
aircraft. Turkey responded to this by issuing a notam (no- 
tification to airmen) on 24 September, which described 
its area of operational responsibility in the context of exer- 
cise Display Determination-84. This area of responsibility 
was a line starting at the Greek-Yugoslav border and going 
on to the Aegean, passing over Lemnos and extending to 
the south of Rhodes. 'This area included portions of the 
G-18 corridor and the Athens FIR. 

Shortly after the question of Lemnos had flared up, 
. during the annual review of NATO force plans held on 
17 November, the Greek government issued a document 
in which some forces located on Lemnos were shown as 
assigned to NATO. The Turkish government pointed out 
that this wasa violation ofthe demilitarized status of Lem- 
nos and signaled its intention to use its veto in NATO fo- 
rums to prevent the Greek proposal from being accepted. 
‘The efforts by NATO officials to find a way to overcome 
the differences between the two countries proved fruit- 
less. In the Defense Planning Committee, Turkey exer- 
cised its veto against not just the forces located in Lemnos 
but all the Greek forces assigned to NATO. Greece then 


vetoed the Turkish forces assigned to NATO. This double 
veto prevented the Defense Planning Committee from ap- 
proving the Greek and Turkish country chapters of allied 
forcesfor the year 1984. The action ofthe Papandreou gov- 
ernment in dragging its disputes with Turkey into NATO 
and thereby disrupting NATO’s plans was beginning to 
anger the U.S. 

Although it never got as serious as in 1983 and 1984, 
the question of the inclusion of Lemnos in NATO op- 
erational plans kept cropping up as a dispute between the 
two countries until the end of the 1990s. 


B. Growing Tensions in 

Relations with Greece and 

the Attempts to Initiate a Dialogue 
We have already noted that Papandreou sought to bridge 
the gap between his rhetoric when he was in opposition 
and his actions when he assumed power by constantly 
harping on the "Turkish threat.” He kept this up in 1984: 
at the PASOK convention held on 10 May, he accused the 
Turkish leadership of chauvinism and expansionism. An- 
kara responded to these attacks with restraint. Özal was 
convinced that these outbursts were designed to impress - 
Greek domestic opinion and proposed that outstanding 
questions be frozen. After declaring that Turkey had no 
ambitions on Greekterritory, he renewed the call for a di- 
alogue. But Papandfeou was getting ready for the election 
due in 1985 and kepi up his attacks to escalate the tension. 
He also introduced the New Defense Doctrine. Operat- 
ing from the premise that the real threat to Greece came 
not from the north but from the east, he announced that 
the Greek armed forces would be redeployed to conform 
to the New Defense Doctrine. When the Greek units sta- 
tioned on the Bulgarian frontier were shifted to the Turk- 
ish frontier on 17 December, the Turkish MFA announced 
that this move was in conflict with the basic philosophy 
of NATO and that Turkey would take appropriate steps 
to counter the Greek action. It has to be remembered that 
at this point Turkey's relations with Bulgaria were very 
strained because ofthe campaign to force the Turkish Bul- 
garians to change their names. 

In preparation for the approaching election, the 
Greek government kept.up its tough line toward Turkey 
in 1985 on all the questions at issue between the two coun- 
tries, starting with the dispute over territorial waters. This 
forced Özal to reassess his position and make a statement 
on.21 March 1985 in-which he declared that Turkey would 
not accept a fait accompli on the issue of territorial waters 
and an appropriate response would be forthcoming even 
ifitled to a clash. .... f 

in the election held on 2 June 1985, PASOK managed 











to hold onto power, although with a diminished majority. 
But conditions had changed as the second PASOK term 
began. As indicated earlier, the economy was in trouble 
because of the populist policies that had been pursued. 
The ECs reacted to this by forcing the PASOK govern- 
ment to implement a belt-tightening program prepared in 
Brussels. To carry this program out, PASOK had to shift 
funds that had been earmarked for defense, ostensibly 
to fend off the Turkish threat, and redirect the funds to 
meet economic requirements. This called for a reduc- 
tion of tension with Turkey. Until then, Papandreou had 
been against any dialogue with Turkey on Aegean ques- 


tions, other than preparing a compromise as a prelimi- 


nary to referring the issue of the territorial waters to the 
International Court of Justice. He had been asserting that 
a dialogue would violate Greece's sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity. Now he began to show signs that he was 


prepared to engage in a dialogue with Özal, who had been. 


pressing for this ever since he assumed power in 1983. 

The preparations for the Papandreou-Ozal talks were 
being conducted by the two foreign ministries under the 
strictest secrecy. There was concern that the press might 
find out about the preparations, which would lead to a 
public uproar that, in turn, might torpedo the talks. It was 
plannedfor the two prime ministers to attend a meeting at 
Davos, to be arranged by Dr. Klaus Schwab, the president 
of the World Economic Forum. The meeting would be 
used to engage the two men in a dialogue, without empha- 
sizing any particular issue. Prime Minister Özal traveled 
to Davos on 30 January 1986. ‘The two prime ministers 
were scheduled to have breakfast together on » February; 
but when a Turkish newspaper announced the meeting in 
a headline, Papandreou canceled the breakfast appoint- 
ment. Although the intervention of Dr. Schwab allowed 


a breakfast to be held that was attended by all three men, ` 


the effort to start a dialogue had failed. 

After the first Davos encounter, incidents that height- 
ened tension between the two. countries continued to 
occur in the Aegean. In April 1986 the Turkish navy car- 
ried out an exercise code-named Sea Wolfin the northern 
Aegean. This was followed by the Greek navy's exercise 
Sea God, carried out between the islands of Lesbos and 
Chios. On 2 June Greece opened a new air.corridor for 
civilian aircraft located west of Lemnos and hence very 
close to the Dardanelles Strait in Turkey. 

While such reciprocal harassments continued in the 
Aegean, Papandreou stepped up his efforts to develop 
Greéce's relations with other Balkan states. On 10 Septem- 
ber he paid an official visit to Romania: This was followed 
by a visit to Bulgaria’ on 11-12 September, when he met 


Zhivkov. The two leaders issued a-Declaration of Friend- 
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ship, Good Neighborliness, and Cooperation. According 
to this declaration, the two countries undertook not to 
engage in unfriendly actions aimed at one another and 
to prevent their territories from being used by others for 
such actions. Papandreou not only was creating tension 
with Turkey but also was using the other Balkan countries 
(and especially Bulgaria, which was in open confronta- 
tion with Ankara) to isolate Turkey in the region. Greece 
harvested the fruits of this policy during the March 1987 
Aegean crisis when the two countries came closest to an 
open clash in the 1980s. 


C. The Aegean Crisis of March 1987 

Although the 1987 Aegean crisis appeared to flare up over 
the issue of oil exploration in the Aegean, in reality it was 
a contrived situation. Greece had been exploring for oil 
since the early 1980s, but Özal chose to keep quiet about 
this in order not to arouse anger in Turkey in the expecta- 
tion of improving relations. 

Greece probably wanted to escalate tension in 1987 
in order to frustrate Turkey just before it applied to the 
ECs for membership. But the question had been festering 
for years, and it flared up into a full-blown crisis only in 
March 1987. At the time Özal was out ofthe country for a 
heart operation and policy was being made by the MEA, 
in cooperation with the army's high command. The bu- 
reaucracy was unhappy with Özal's conciliatory policies 
in the face of Greek actions that heightened tensions. Cer- 
tain analysts claim that, by taking advantage ofthe oppor- 
tunity thus provided by Greece, the bureaucracy adopted 
a firm stand against Greek encroachments and reversed 
the course. 

This is how the crisis unfolded. On 27 Pind 1987 
the deputy foreign minister of Greece informed Turkey's 
ambassador in Athens, Nazmi Aluman, that Greece would 
no longer be bound by the Bern Declaration and would 
be free to explore for oil in the Aegean seabed. After 
consulting the General Staff, the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs submitted a diplomatic note to Greece on 1 March, 
warning Athens that Turkey would take retaliatory ac- 
tion if Greece went ahead with plans to violate the 1976 
Bern Declaration and proceed with the search for oil in 
the disputed continental shelf of the Aegean. Ignoring 


' this warning, Athens proceeded with its plans and also an- 


nounced that an exercise would be held in the Aegean on 


19 March with the full participation of all three services.. ' 


On 25 March Turkey's National Security Council recom- 
mended to the. government ‘that the seismic survey ves- 


sel Sismik I sail into the Aegean. With the approval of the 


cabinet, the Türkish, Petroleum Company Co AO) wis: mb 


awarded a license to o search for oilin the Aegean. . 
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On the evening of 26 March, after a lapse of eleven 
years, Sismik I left Turkish territorial waters to protest 
Greece's unlawful actions. The next day, the armed forces 
of both Greece and Turkey were placed in a state of alert. 
Papandreou called on Bulgarian president Zhivkov to 
provide political backing. 'This request was unlikely to be 
heeded, however, because it would bring about a confron- 
tation between NATO and the Warsaw Pact. Neverthe- 
less, Zhivkov did not shirk from giving Papandreou assur- 
ances about the Bulgarian border. 

NATO members and above all Washington were 
alarmed at the prospect of the possibility of a clash be- 
tween two allies in the Aegean. Britain took on the task 
of mediation. When Özal indicated that Turkey would 
not step back unless Greece made the first move, Athens 
softened its stand with an announcement stating that 
Turkey had misinterpreted Greece's intentions. With this 
de-escalation, the crisis was defused. On 28 March both 
countries announced that, unless there was a provocation, 
they would not send their research ships beyond their ter- 
ritorial waters. 

The crisis had been overcome, but both sides main- 
tained their positions. Submitting to pressures to over- 
come the situation arising from the lack of dialogue be- 
tween the two sides, Papandreou indicated on 6 April 
1987 that he was ready to engage in talks with Özal but 
added that he would insist on a decision after the talks to 
refer the question of the continental shelf to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

Turkey's reply came on 8 April. Ankara maintained its 
position that the question of the continental shelf should 
be resolved not by going to the ICJ but through bilateral 
negotiations. Özal was in a bind. On the one hand, he was 
to apply for membership in the ECs on 14 April and was 
anxious to avoid a Greek veto. On the other hand, legis- 
lative elections.in Turkey were scheduled for November, 
and he could not afford to allow the opposition to brand 
him as an appeaser. As a matter of fact, it was only after the 
elections that Özal was able to realize his aim of starting a 

| process of dialogue with Greece and thereby sidestepping 
the toughest obstacle to Turkish membership: the Greek 
veto. This would open up new political and economic 
prospects for Turkey. 

It had become a tradition in Turkish-Greek relations 
to start a process. of dialogue soon after overcoming a 
crisis. The crisis of March 1987 was no exception. In the 
course of overcoming the crisis, the two prime ministers 
exchanged letters; but the content of the correspondence 
was not revealed. 'Ihis correspondence allowed direct 
contact to be established. When Özal was reelected in 


November 1987, Papandreou sent him a congratulatory 
message, demonstrating that he had given up his previous 
hard line, given the green light to the process that led to 
the Davos meeting and spirit, and signaled his readiness 
to enter into negotiations without a set agenda. 


D. The Davos Process 

']he media referred to this process of dialogue as the 
"spirit of Davos" Some of the media took it lightly and 
referred to the dialogue as chimerical. Instead of taking 
up the contentious and long-standing political issues be- 
tween the two countries, the two sides studiously avoided 
them. It had been arranged by private individuals without 
the benefit of any technical preparatory work conducted 
by the MFA. Consequently, despite the expectations that 
were aroused, it produced nothing tangible and even be- 
gan to draw criticism in both countries after a while. It was 
significant, however, because the process of negotiations, 
cut off since 1982, had been resumed. 


The Summits of Davos and Brussels 

Özal and Papandreou met on 30 and 31 January 1988 on 
the occasion of the World Economic Forum in Davos, 
Switzerland. The joint press release issued after their 
meeting stated that the leaders had taken up subjects (of 
interest to both sides in a spirit of mutual understandihg 
and goodwill. It went on to make the following points. 
Outstanding problems between the two countries arisihg 
from different approaches must not be exploited. Time, 
goodwill, and strenuous efforts would be required to 
overcome differences. 'Ihe two sides must redouble their 
efforts to avoid a repetition ofthe recent Aegean crisis and 
to build a peaceful and lasting relationship. Rigid attitudes 
in all segments of both nations were made worse by the 
tone of school textbooks and official pronouncements. 

These contributed nothing to improve relations. It was 
necessary to promote mutual trust. 

In addition to these abstract and general conclusions 
and declarations of good intentions, there were also con- 
crete decisions. Two committees would be established, 
one political and the other economic. The economic com- 
mittee was to be known as the Joint Cooperation Com- 
mittee. and would seek ways of promoting cooperation 
in the fields of joint ventures, trade, tourism, communi- 
cations, and cultural exchanges. ‘Ihe political committee 
would identify problems, seek ways of bridging the gap 
between conflicting views, and search for lasting solu- 
tions. The progress to be achieved by these committees 
would then be reviewed by the prime ministers. Further- 
more, contacts would be established between civilian and 








“military officials, business leaders, and journalists of the 
two countries and would be expanded and intensified 
progressively. A business council or a joint chamber of 
commerce and industry would be set up. It was also de- 
cided that the prime ministers would meet at least once 
a year and pay visits tó the other country. A direct tele- 
phone line would be established, and the representatives 
ofthe two countries in international organizations would 
increase their contacts with one another. 

The first positive outcome of the Davos process ap- 
peared in Turkey on 5 February 1988 when the decree of 
2 November 1964 freezing the rights of Greek nationals 
over their real estate in Turkey was rescinded. 

Immediately after this development, Özal and Pa- 
pandreou met in Brussels on 3-4 March and issued a joint 
communiqué in the spirit of the Davos process. The com- 
muniqué reflected the agreement to continue with the 


process of rapprochement and to avoid all actions and. 


statements not in keeping with the spirit of Davos. The 
communiqué contained the following decisions. 

1, The conduct of military exercises and questions 
arising from military flights would be taken up in talks. 

2. The work of the Committee on Missing Persons in 
Cyprus would be resumed. 

3. After the rescinding ofthe 1964 decree, the Turkish 
government would, in accordance with Turkish legisla- 
tion, take all necessary measures to restore the rights of 
Greek nationals in full. 

4. Taking into account this positive development, 
Greece would approve the signing of the adjustment 
protocol of the 1964 Ankara Agreement along with the 
supplementary protocol prior to the meeting of the EEC- 
Turkey Council of Association scheduled for 25 April 
1988. 


5. The committees set up at Davos would meet on ` 


26 May 1988 in Ankara and Athens. Upon the invitation 
of the Greek prime minister, the Turkish prime minister 
would pay an official visit to Athens from 13 to 15 June 1988. 
Nothing substantial emerged from the meetings of 
the committees set up in Davos. Expectations were high 
with respect to Özal's Athens visit, however, which took 
place, as planned, on 13-15 June 1988. He was accompa- 
nied by a delegation of 170 people, most of them business- 
men. The main purpose of the visit was to help develop 
trade and economic relations and thereby provide a basis 
that would facilitate the resolution of political.problems 
between the two countries. The necessary preparatory 
work had not been thoroughly conducted, however, and 
the visit did not yield much more than press headlines.  . 
Despite all the efforts and goodwill, the spirit of 
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Davos remained a cosmetic affair. It became clear önce 
again that the personal wishes and initiatives of leaders 
could not achieve results unless the political will was 
backed by adequate technical preparation on-the part of 
the bureaucracy. The dialogue between the leaders con- 
tinued through 1988 but was interrupted by Papandreou's 
heart condition as well as his love affair with Dimitra 
Liani and the banking scandalinvolving George Koskotas. 
All of this led the PASOK leader to lose stature not just 
among the Greek public but also among his own party fol- 
lowers. In 1989 PASOK lost the election, while Özal was 
elected president. The process set in motion by the two 
leaders would remain uncompleted. 


The Effect of the Davos Process 

on the Minority in Western Thrace 

Starting in 1980, the question of the rights of the Muslim- 
Turkish minority in Western Thrace began to draw in- 
creasing public attention. This was a consequence of the 
1975 Helsinki Final Act, which placed human rights, and 
within this context minority rights, squarely on the inter- 
national agenda. In addition, after Greece's accession to 
the ECs in 1981, Greece came under European scrutiny 
and began to be bound by European standards. Finally, 
the migration of Western Thracians|to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany as workers enddd the community's 
isolation and helped bring it into cloker contact with the 
outside world. 

When the Turks of Western Thrace took action 
to defend their rights, PASOK did nothing to soften its 
tough policy toward the minority, ignoring its obliga- 
tions as a socialist party. On 4 November 1987 the Greek 
High Court of Appeals upheld the court decision to close 
the Komotini Turkish Youth Association (established in 
1938), the Xanthi Turkish Union (established in 1946), 
and the Turkish Teachers' Union of Western "Thrace (es- 
tablished in 1966) because the adjective "Turkish" was 
used in their titles. The High Court determined that there 
were no Turks in Western Thrace. When the minority's 
lawyers learned of the decision of the High Court on 5 
January 1988, they organized a demonstration scheduled 
for 29 January 1988, just before the holding of the Davos 
talks, in defiance of an official ban. This was the largest 
demonstration ever held in Western Thrace, with ten 
thousand participants. Some of the demonstrators had 
come from remote mountain villages. The action of the 
police resulted in twenty injuries, three of them serious. 


The demonstration was à protest directed at the poli- -~ 


cies of the Greek government, Butit was also a protest di- 


rected at the lack of interest in 1 the minority on the e part: : 
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of Ankara. Özal approached the Davos talks with great 
enthusiasm and was careful to avoid all controversial sub- 
jects, such as the minority in Western Thrace. Ozal's lack 
of concern at a time when the closing of the associations 
was causing much agitation in Western Thrace demon- 
strated the Turkish leader's determination to prevent any 
issue from getting in the way of a successful outcome of 
the Davos talks. The Western Thracians saw that they had 
been sacrificed for the success of the Davos process. As a 
last resort, they sent cables to the two leaders, expressing 
the hope that the outstanding problems of the Muslim- 
Turkish minority of Western Thrace would also be ad- 
dressed at the talks. 

These hopes remained unfulfilled, and the question 
of Western Thrace was not taken up at the talks. In fact, 
the prime ministers described the recent events there as 
a provocation. This showed how far Özal was ready to go 
in making concessions. In his conversations with journal- 
ists, even Papandreou expressed his surprise over Ozal's 
approach to the question of minorities. He admitted that 
prior to the meeting he had no inkling about the Turkish 
prime minister’s “sincerity and open mindedness” (Oran, 
p-190). ! 

Although the Özal government's position at the 
Davos meeting and afterward caused disappointment in 
Western Thrace, it did not halt the struggle to uphold mi- 
nority rights in the region. The movement gained strength 
among the Turks of Western Thrace under the leadership 
of Sadik Ahmet and earned the widespread support of the 
Turkish public in the 1990s. 


IV. DEVELOPMENTS IN CYPRUS. 

DURING THE TIME OF THE OZAL 

GOVERNMENTS (1983-1989) 
When the Özal government assumed power with the sup- 
port of the Turkish bourgeoisie following the 12 Septem- 
ber regime, it based its foreign policy on the goal of inte- 
grating Turkey with the global economy. For this it was 
necessary to resolve quickly all problems preventing the 
achievement of this goal. The government saw the ques- 
tion of Cyprus as the greatest obstacle to Turkey's mem- 
bership of the ECs and the main cause of the reductions 
in the flow of foreign aid. As a consequence, the Özal 
government wanted to see progress in the Cyprus nego- 


' tiations so that there could be an early resolution of the 


question. 
The proclamation of the Turkish Republic of North- 
ern Cyprus SEND even before the Ózal government 







Box 6-13. Varosha 
Varosha is the ena da quarter of the diy: of Famagusta and 


took over the reins of power, however, demonstrated that 
it could not easily achieve its objectives in Cyprus. Both 
the Turkish bureaucracy and Denktaş staunchly defended 
Turkey's traditional policy and stood up against Ozal’s 
policies, which were perceived by the public as an easy 
way out to be achieved by abandoning the cause. 

Denktaş was highly disturbed by these conflicting 
currents within Turkey. At first, he was unable to deter- 
mine how far the government was ready to go in its poli- 
cies and proceeded with extreme caution in order to fore- 
stall a fait accompli that might come from Ankara. This led 
him to be more accommodating in the UN-sponsored 
intercommunal negotiations during the 1980s. Denktaş 
wanted to avoid a solution reached without his participa- 
tion, so he tried not to lose the initiative and formulated 
different proposals. Meanwhile Kyprianou, who enjoyed 
the full backing of Papandreou, took up an intransi- 
gent stand and showed himself to be the side blocking a 
solution. 


The Beginning of Intercommunal Negotiations 

Following the interruption of the intercommunal nego- 
tiations upon the proclamation of the TRNC, Denktaş 
submitted to the UN secretary-general Pérez de Cuéllar 
a series of goodwill proposals on 2 January 1984, designed 
to revive the talks. These proposals were meant to estab- 
lish trust between the two sides and included initiatives 
with respect to Varosha (Box 6-13), opening Nicosia's in- 





ternational airport to traffic, reviving the Committee on 
Missing Persons, and identifying fields of cooperation be- 
tween the two communities. 

Denktaş's proposals covered 'a broad field, but the 
secretary-general submitted a plan dealing only with Va- 
rosha, This district was to be placed under temporary UN 
control pending a final solution of the Cyprus guestion. 
The district's limits would be those contained in the Turk- 
ish proposal of 5 August 1981. In addition, the Turkish side 
would refrain from action designed to reinforce its inde- 
pendence. Kyprianou rejected Denktaş's proposals and 
had an equally negative attitude toward de Cuéllar's plan. 

As the de Cuéllar/Denktas / Kyprianou contacts were 
still in progress, with the Greek-Cypriot side participating 
reluctantly, Turkey and the TRNC raised the level oftheir 
missions in the two capitals to full embassy status on 17 
April 1984. This drew a negative response from the Secu- 


rity Council and interrupted the ongoing intercommunal ` 


contacts. But de Cuéllar would keep up his efforts to find 
a solution. 

Contacts were resumed on 10 September in the form 
of proximity talks. The secretary-general was talking with 
the two sides one at a time, because Kyprianou refused to 
meet directly with the Turkish side so long as the TRNC’s 
declaration of independence was not reversed. A draft 
of an agreement eventually emerged from the proximity 
talks. According to the draft, the Federal Republic of 
Cyprus would be an independent, nonaligned, bizonal, 
bicommunal state with two official languages: Turkish 
and Greek. In addition to a federal state with its flag and 
its Constitution, there would be two federated states with 
their respective flags and Constitutions. The parliament 
would have two houses. The Turkish Cypriots would have 
5096 ofthe seats in the upper house and 3096 ofthe seats in 


the lower house. The Turkish federated state would cover 


2996 of the island's territory. The president would be a 
Greek Cypriot and the vice-president a Turkish Cypriot. 
All non-Cypriot forces would withdraw from the island. 
The two sides went to New York to sign the draft 
agreement on 17 January 1985. The two community leaders 
would be meeting for the first time in six years. Denktaş 
had come to New York to sign.the draft agreement that 
had emerged from the talks. -Kyprianou went to Athens 
after the proximity talks, however, where he met with 
Papandreou, who warned him not to sign any agreement 
before the “Türkish occupation" came to an end. In New 
York , Kyprianou declared that he came to the meeting not 
to sign the draft agreement but to finalize it. He wanted to 
renegotiate some of the points on which agreement had 









been reached. In response to dad ling tactics, De 
replied that either the draft a agreement would g : 
or the meeting would come to an end. He firmly 1 refused : 


to reopen negotiations over points that: had alread been 
agreed to. When Kyprianou insisted . on 


draft agreement, the New York meeting ended in 

In New York, Denktas had reached his limit on i the. : 
concessions he could make. He had agreed to go: below n 
the floor of 30% for the territory that would be retained 
under Turkish-Cypriot sovereignty. He had agreed to give 
up on insisting that the presidency rotate between the two 
communities. Most significantly, he had agreed to replace 
the Turkish guarantee with an international guarantee, 
These concessions and the draft agreement later would be 
sharply criticized in certain Turkish quarters. 

To understand what really induced Denktaş to agree 
to these concessions, we have to consider his predicament 
at that time. First of all, 1985 was an election year, and the 
steadily strengthening left-leaning parties were criticizing 
him for being intransigent in order to remain at the helm, 
There was a feeling among the public that the economic 
difficulties were the direct result of the inability to find 
a solution to the question, which meant that the ruling 
UBP was steadily losing popular support. Furthermore, 
the Ozal government in Turkey was strongly in favor of 
reaching an early solution, Denktaş feared that, if things 
were left to Turkey, he might be compelled to make even 
bigger sacrifices, Finally, as an experienced actor on the 
Cypriot political scene, Denktas knew the Greek Cypriots 
well and felt that they were not prepared to come to terms 
with the Turkish Cypriots. That is why he chose not to be 
difficult, so that he could expose the Greek Cypriots as 
the intransigent party. 

After the unsuccessful New York meeting, the TRNC 
conducted a referendum on 5 May 1985 in which the 
new Constitution was approved. This was followed by 
elections on 9 June, when Denktaş was reelected presi- 
dent. Prior to the election, the settlers from Turkey were 
granted citizenship, resulting in a change in the compo- 
sition of the electorate. This change enabled the UBP to 
form the new government. Having strengthened his posi- 
tion after the 1985 elections, Denktaş could now return to 









his pres e le policies. 


The TRNC Policy of the Özal Governments 

‘The proclamation of the TRNC on 15 November 1983 
came as a nasty surprise to Ozal, who was bent on inte- 
grating the Turkish economy. with the global economy 
and agentje needed E credits to carry out his plu 
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Özal was under constant international pressure because 
of the Cyprus question, which confronted him in all of 
his economic initiatives. In order to reduce this pres- 
sure, Özal announced on 3 January 1984 that the level of 
Turkish forces in Cyprus would be reduced by 1,500 men. 
This did not lead to the expected increase in the flow of 
foreign loans, however. For Özal, Cyprus appeared to be 
an insurmountable obstacle that stood in the path of an 
active foreign policy. 

The economic embargo imposed on the unrecog- 
nized TRNC by the international community had left 
the Turkish Cypriots completely dependent on Turkey. 
‘Phe economy was kept going through Turkish handouts 
and was easily affected by developments in Turkey. Con- 
sequently, the neo-liberal economic policies that Özal 
implemented in Turkey starting in 1983 began to influence 
the northern part ofthe island. 

Özal started by declaring Northern Cyprus a free 
zone that would attract foreign investments. The Lebanese 
civil war and the destruction of Beirut had deprived the 
Eastern Mediterranean of its commercial center. Özals 
dream was for the TRNC to fill the void left by Lebanon. 
He hoped that the multinational companies that would 
be established in Cyprus would exert their influence on 
both sides and make possible a political settlement of the 
question. As a first step in this direction, in July 1984 the 
banks in Northern Cyprus were allowed to open foreign 
exchange accounts. But it became apparent very soon that 
it would not be possible to carry out Özal's plans under 
the prevailing conditions. Political pressure and the many 
uncertainties kept international capital away. 

With the failure of the free-zone plan, a second plan 
was adopted. This would restructure the TRNC's econ- 
omy along the lines of the Turkish economy. The plan 
was put into effect when Özal paid an official visit to the 
TRNC on 2 July 1986. His visit was primarily economic, 
and he was accompanied by prominent businessmen like 
Sakıp Sabancı, Halit Narin, Ali Koçman, and Şarık Tara. It 
was intended that these leaders ofthe Turkish bourgeoisie 
would invest in the TRNC. The state would stand ready to 
guarantee their investments. 

In December 1986 the Economic Cooperation Pro- 
tocol was signed by Turkey and the TRNC. The protocol 
provided a legal framework for the economic relations be- 
tween the two countries. On the basis of the protocol, all 
restrictions on currency transfers between the two coun- 
tries would be lifted, the TRNC’s foreign exchange regula- 
tions would be revised, customs levies would be reduced 
by 3096, public expenditures would be curbed, and the age 
of retirement would be raised. Although Denktas and the 


UBP approved these terms, they met with strong resis- 
tance from the opposition in Cyprus, and especially the 
labor unions. The resistance was on economic grounds, 
but the TKP and the CTP also objected on political 
grounds. As Turkey and the TRNC became more closely 
integrated, the gulf between the two Cypriot communi- 
ties was growing, making it harder to find a solution for 
the division ofthe island. 

Despite all the efforts, Turkish business leaders could 
not be induced to invest in Cyprus. They cited the bureau- 
cracy and internal squabbles as reasons for staying away. 
‘The desire to help the TRNC could not override the profit 
motive. Investments could not be made merely to further 
the national interest. The only exception to this rule was 
Asil Nadir, a Cypriot tycoon whose investments helped 
boost the economy of the TRNC in the short term. The 
real beneficiary of these investments, however, was Asil 
Nadir himself, who profited from the incentives provided 
by the state. 

In addition to strengthening his hand economically 
in the TRNC, Özal also wanted to strengthen his hand 
politically. In order to be able to intervene directly in the 
TRNCS internal politics, he got the settlers from Turkey 
to set up their own political party, which was known as 
the Rebirth Party (YDP). Even though this party had. no 
long-term impact on the political life of the country, the 
manner of its coming into being met with serious disap- 
proval in Turkish-Cypriot circles. 

Although Özal formulated economic and political 
plans for Cyprus during his term in office, it cannot be 
said that he made a special effort to get international rec- 
ognition for the TRNC. In fact, such an effort would be 
in conflict with his goal of finding an early solution to the 
question of Cyprus. There was one success during this 
period, however: the admission of the TRNC to the Or- 
ganization of the Islamic Conference with the status of 
observer. l 


Georgios Vassiliou and Renewed Hope 
for a Settlement of the Cyprus Question 
When Georgios Vassiliou bested his seasoned political 


` opponents, Kyprianou and Glafcos Clerides, to become 


president on 21 February 1988 by obtaining more than 50% 
of the votes in the Greek-Cypriot zone, he gave the im- 
pression that the question of Cyprus was entering a new 
phase. S 

Vassiliou had.been an outsider in politics. He was a 
businessman who was also considered to be a “leftist,” and 
throughout his campaign he declared his readiness to talk 
to the 'Turkish-Cypriot side. The election of a moderate 
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who gave priority to economic matters as president im- 
mediately after Davos was welcomed in most quarters, es- 
pecially in the U.S. 

The election of an apparently conciliatory candidate 
as president was a source of concern for Denktaş. With 


Özal, a man of similar inclination, at the helm in Ankara, : 


itis easy to understand why Denktas kept dwelling on se- 
curity concerns as of 1988. The first move to resume talks 
came from Denktaş. On 3 March 1988 he proposed a se- 
ries of goodwill confidence-building measures involving 
cooperation in the fields of trade, tourism, the environ- 
ment, local government, sports, and culture. Declaring 
that Denktag was not his counterpart and that he would 
only speak to Özal and not Denktaş, Vassiliou rejected 
this offer. But his call for talks dert with Özal went 
unheeded. 


After the intervention and mediation efforts of the. 
UN secretary-general, a round of talks totaling 100 hours | 


took place between the two community leaders from Sep- 
tember 1988 to the summer of 1989. Denktag and Vassi- 
liou held two summits, one in Geneva in September and 
one in New York in November 1988. Denktaş agreed to 
free circulation of people but accepted freedom of settle- 
ment and acquisition of property only within certain lim- 
its. He indicated that be would be flexible on questions 
of njilitary balance only to the extent that his counterpart 
would be flexible on the Constitution and proposed a fed- 
eral|system on the Swiss model. Vassiliou called for the 
demilitarization of Cyprus, which would come under the 
UN Security Council's guarantee. He also wanted the pro- 
spective federal state to be closely linked to the European 
Community. It proved impossible to reconcile the differ- 
ing views ofthe two sides. 

On 55 July 1989 the secretary-general submitted a 


new plan, which came to be known as de Cuéllar's "Set ` 


of Ideas" According to this plan, the Federal Republic of 
Cyprus would consist of two states and would have a con- 
stitutional structure made up of two zones and two com- 
munities. There would be a numerically balanced force of 
Greek and Turkish Cypriot units, and the existing level of 
soldiers would be cut down. The plan had been prepared 
without consulting Denktas, who rejected it as unaccept- 
able. The opposition was highly critical of this outright 
rejection of a plan that had come so close to meeting the 


concerns ofthe Turkish side. Denktaş was openly accused 
. of adopting the position “deadlock is the solution" to fur- 


ther his selfish political interests. 

. When the negotiations became deadlocked, Denktas 
submitted à document to the secretary-general on 11 Oc- 
tober 1989, asking for an Io d cue of the right of 
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both Cypriot communities to separate self-determination 
and an acceptance of the distinct cultural, religious, and 
national identities of the communities in order to make 
meaningful negotiations possible. When Vassiliou re- 
fused to acknowledge the Turkish Cypriots' right of self- 
determination, the negotiations came to an end. 

Whatever similarities may have existed between the 
views of Vassiliou and Özal, it was not easy to overcome 
the entrenched positions of the two sides in Cyprus. 
‘There was a feeling that those who were ready to deviate 
from the established position with radical ideas would be 
doomed to lose their positions of power. Both Özalin Tur- 
key and Vassiliou in the Greek sector put forth new ideas 
and different approaches and made pronouncements not 
heard before; but at the end ofthe day they were unable to 
change established policies. 

The difficulties associated with the question of Cy- 
prus did not remain confined to the island. They had a 
very negative effect on Turkish-Greek relations and also 
affected strategic negotiations within NATO near the 
end of the 1980s. A typical example of this was the Mersin 
crisis. 

The changes in the USSR after 1989, Papandreou's 
loss of power in Greece, and Ozal’s presidency in Turkey 
ended the Davos process and halted the search for a solu- 
tion in Cyprus. When the Greek-Cypriot government ap- 
plied to the European Communities for membership, the 
question entered a totally new phase. 
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Relations with the Middle East 


|. RELATIONS WITH ARAB STATES 
To understand Turkey's policies in the Middle East dur- 
ing the 1980s, we must look at the changes occurring on 
the world scene and the policies pursued by the U.S. in the 
light of these changes. 

With the oil shocks of 1973 and 1978, the West had a 


better grasp of the importance of the Middle East in inter- 


national affairs. This called for a revision of NATO strate- 
gies, which were geared to fend off an attack directed at 
Europe, and forced the U.S. to redirect its attention to the 
Middle East in its military strategies developed to deal 
with the USSR. The Islamic revolution in Iran and the oc- 
cupation of Afghanistan by the USSR multiplied Wash- 
ington’s anxieties. ‘The Islamic revolution had not only 
changed the regime in Iran but, by pursuing the aim of 
exporting revolution to its neighbors, upset the regional 
balance in a fundamental way. 

When Washington lost an important ally in the re- 
gion and the USSR took advantage of the void thus cre- 
ated and invaded Afghanistan, the U.S. quickly developed 
a new policy for a region that was vital for it not only be- 
cause of its oil resources but also because of its strategic 
location. This policy was designated the “Green Belt” It 


was aimed at countering the “radical Islam" ideology of ` 


Iran through support for those countries that adopted 
the “moderate Islam” line centered around Saudi Arabia, 
an archenemy of communism and ready to help finance 
the project with its oil money. The policy was designed 
to contain the USSR with a.Green Belt while preventing 
radical Islam from making inroads into the Middle East. 
‘The countries that formed part of the Green Belt were 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, Kuwait, 
the United Arab Emirates, Turkey, and Egypt: Turkey's 
strategic importance was further enhanced by the Green 
Belt project because the U.S. intended to use the Turkish 
bases in the event of disturbances within the region. The 
decision-makers in Turkey, however, had not forgotten 
the U.S: arms embargo in force until 1978. Neither had 
they forgotten the lessons of the 1950s; and they were not 





ready to abandon the policies that had been implemented 
since the 1960s. According to these policies, the defense of 
the Gulf was the responsibility of the Gulf countries and 
the bases located in Turkey could not be used to intervene 
in that region. Above all, Washington had always wanted 
the countries of the region to be loyal and to have stable 
administrations. Whether they were democratically gov- 
erned or not was of secondary importance. The 12 Sep- 
tember 1980 military coup in Turkey would create a better 
atmosphere for U.S. expectations. 

When examining the causes of the military coup of 
12 September 1980, it must not be forgotten that interna- 
tional factors were as important as internal factors. As a 
matter of faci, during the three years of military admin- 
istration as well as during the Motherland Party govern- 
ment that cafne to power in 1983 under Özal, who was 
the coups civilian representative, a manageable version 
of moderate Islam was allowed to develop and was even 
promoted (see Box 6-3 above). Turkey drifted away from 
Europe and became more dependent on the U.S, while 
relations with other countries ofthe Green Belt were tight- 
ened. Turkey reverted to its role ofthe 1950s and, with the 
support of the U.S., took over the duty of defender of the 
West's interests in the region and above all its oil interests. 
To carry out this task, Ankara pursued an active policy in 
the Middle East. The main difference between the Middle 
East policy of the 1980s and the policies of the Democratic 
Party governments in the 1950s was that, especially after 
1983, there was an emphasis on developing economic rela- 
tions, which reflected Özal's approach to foreign policy. 
As tighter political and economic relations were forged 
with conservative Gulf countries during the 1990s, this led 


‘to arise in political Islam and Kurdish nationalism within 


Turkey. 


A. Relations with the Gulf States . 
As Turkey drifted away from Europe in the wake of the 


military coup. of 12 September 1980, its relations with the.) 
Middle East and especially the Gulf States grew closer, . 
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This tightening of relations was not confined to the po- 


litical field but also included the military and economic 
fields. Along with the U.S., Saudi Arabia was among the 
countries that gave support to the new administration es- 
tablished on 12 September. Saudi Arabia remained silent 
after the banning of the Islamist-oriented National Sal- 
vation Party and arrest of its leader, Necmettin Erbakan. 
King Khalid was among the first heads of state to congrat- 
ulate Kenan Evren on 12 September. The ruler of Kuwait, 
Sheikh Jaber al-Sabah, visited Turkey on 8-10 Septem- 
ber 1981, and Evren visited Kuwait on 20-22 March 1982. 
‘Thus Turkey was becoming interested in the Gulf region 
for the first time in the Republican era and in an intense 
manner. 

The political rapprochement that began with the 12 
September coup was designed to underpin military co- 
operation in order to enhance the security of the Gulf. It 
became clear during the subsequent Özal administration 
that these developments were hatched in Washington. 

Both the USSR and the radical Islamic currents ema- 
nating from Iran posed a direct threat to the Gulf States. 
But these states lacked modern and effective armies to 
ward off these threats. If Washington intervened directly 
to bolster their defense capabilities, it was likely to pro- 
voke the reaction of both Moscow and Tehran. ‘That is 
why Turkey was included in Washington's plans to ensure 
the defense of the Gulf. The bases in Turkey would be de- 
veloped and placed at the disposal of U.S. forces. NATO 
member Turkey would train and help bolster the armies of 


the Gulf States to reinforce the security of the Gulf with- . 


out giving rise to serious reactions. The Turkish leaders 
who for "selfish national reasons" prevented the use of 
Turkish bases by the U.S. on the ground that the Gulf 
region's security had to be the responsibility of the Gulf 
countries had been driven out. They had been replaced 
by "dependable, down-to-earth soldiers who understood 
well the need to protect the interests of the alliance.’ This 
greatly facilitated the task of the U.S. (Giildemir, p. 31). 
From 1980 to 1983 Turkey was able to conclude coopera- 
_ tion agreements in three specific fields with Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait: military training, sale of military equipment, 
and joint investments. 

After President Evren's visit to Saudi Arabia on 21-24 
February 1984, defense cooperation between Ankara 
and Riyadh grew closer. The two countries concluded 
‘a Cooperation in Military Training and Education and 
Temporary Assignments Agreement. Under the terms 
of this agreement, the signatories would assist each other 
in training military cadets and officers, in the assignment 
of Turkish officers to Saudi Arabia to learn foreign lan- 


guages, in training Saudi Arabian officers in Turkish mili- 
tary schools, and in Turkey’s response to Saudi requests 
for military experts and assistance in building and mod- 
ernizing military installations. During Evrens visit, the 
finance ministers of the two countries reached an agree- 
ment in principle for the governments to support the 
Turkish-Saudi Joint Investment and Trading Company. In 
addition, the head of the Union of Chambers and Com- 
modity Exchanges of Turkey and his Saudi counterparts 
discussed eighteen separate investment projects, the es- 
tablishment of an investments financing company, the 
expansion of trade, and various construction projects. In 
a statement following the visit, Evren declared that Tur- 
key and Saudi Arabia were two active members of the Is- 
lamic community, that the Arab-Islamic unity that Turkey 
wished to see had not yet been fully realized, and that Tur- 
key attributed importance to the Islamic world, to its Arab 
brothers, and to its relations with Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. This signaled Turkey’s departure from its traditional 
foreign policy line. , 

in July 1984 a group of Turkish officers, including F-5 
and F-104 pilots, proceeded to Khamis Mushait air base 
in Saudi Arabia to train Saudi personnel stationed there. 
This base was located close to the Yemeni border and was 


assigned the task of defending the oil fields of the region. - 


When the minister of defense, Zeki Yavuztürk, visited 
Saudi Arabia on 15 July, he also went to Khamis Mushait, 
where King Khalid praised the work of Turkish military 
advisors and asked the minister to convey his thanks to 
Evren, 

In September 1984 a Saudi military delegation visited 
"Turkey. Shortly after this visit, the foreign press reported 
that the Turkish enterprise MKE and Saudi Arabia would 
undertake the joint production of chemical products in 
1985; with the participation ofthe U.S. and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

At about the same time, Turkey and Kuwait got in- 
volved in similar military cooperation, with the backing of 
Saudi Arabia. Turkish officers were sent to Kuwait to help 
train the army. 

The military cooperation of Turkey, Saudi Arabia, 
and Kuwait soon began to worry the USSR, Iran, and 
Greece. 'Ihe USSR made diplomatic representations in 
Riyadh in which it claimed that the Turkish military mis- 
sion in Saudi Arabia was part of the U.S. Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force. The Greek press began to carry reports about 
Turkey's activities in the Gulf region. Tehran considered 
Turkey's military cooperation with Gulf States to be di- 
rected against itself and kept this cooperation under close 
scrutiny. - 


Turkey's rapprochement with Saudi Arabia after 12 
September was not confined to foreign policy. This rap- 
prochement also had long-term repercussions in Turkey's 
domestic politics and raised hackles in many quarters. 
From 1982 to 1984 the salaries of religious officials sent 
abroad by Turkey's Administration for Religious Affairs 
Directorate were being paid by the Rabitat al-Alam al- 
Islami, an organization set up in Mecca in 1963. This was 
done in compliance with a decree of the Turkish cabinet. 
Although Kenan Evren denied the existence of any link 
to the Rabitat, the investigative journalist Uğur Mumcu 
revealed not only that was there such a link but that the 
Rabitat had also been funding numerous religious foun- 
dations in Turkey. Saudi Arabias growing activities in 
Turkey were not limited to the 12 September period; nor 
were they confined to the Rabitat's actions. 

When the Özal government was formed after the 


election in November 1983, Vahit Halefoğlu was ap-. 


pointed minister of foreign affairs. He was born in Hatay 
and spoke fluent Arabic. This was another sign, albeit 
symbolic, that the new government would pursue the 
Middle East-oriented policies of its predecessor. During 
the Ózal period the influence of Saudi Arabia in Turkey's 
economic life grew steadily stronger. When the Özal gov- 
ernment obtained a vote of confidence in the parliament 
on 14 December 1983, its first action was to enact the law 
allowing foreigners to acquire real estate in Turkey and to 
promulgate the decree permitting the establishment of 
special financial institutions that operated without giving 
or charging interest, because paying and receiving interest 
on money deposited in banks is not allowed under strict 
Islamic law. The Constitutional Court of Turkey would 
later annul the law on the acquisition of real estate, but by 


then the oil-rich Arabs had profited from the law to pur- 


chase choice properties on the Bosphorus. 

This became a favorite subject for the Turkish press at 
the time, but it was overshadowed by Decree No. 83-7506, 
signed on 16 December, just two days after the Özal gov- 
ernment obtained a vote of confidence in the TGNA. This 
decree regulated the establishment, structure, activities, 
and liquidation of special financial institutions. Article 
13 of the decree stated that the provisions of the Turkish 
Commercial Law and the Law on Mandatory Payments 
and Bankruptcy would not apply in the liquidation of 
these institutions (Mumcu, pp. 137~46). This decree has 
to be considered along with the decree published in the 
Official Gazette of 5 August 1984. regarding the'establish- 
ment in Turkey of the Faisal Finance Corporation and Al 
Baraka Türk. When. Saudis provided capital'to establish 
these special financial institutions in Turkey, they'made 
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sure that their capital would be free of legal impediments. 
Some of the shareholders in these institutions were Arabs, 
while others were from the close entourage of the prime 
minister, including his brother Korkut Ozal. Saudi capital 
had begun to influence not only Turkey's economic life 
but also its political life. 


B. Relations with the Organization 

of the Islamic Conference (OIC) 

Turkey’s relations with the OIC developed in step with the 
development of its relations with the Gulf States. Turkey 
attended the Third Islamic Summit held at Mecca and Taif 
on 25-28 January 1981 at the level of head of government 
for the first time. Its delegation was led by Prime Minister 
Ulusu. The report adopted by the conference contained 
references to the “Islamic Ummah” (Community). It also 
declared that “the best shield to protect Muslims from 
the dangers confronting them is strict adherence to Islam 
and Islamic values as a way of life" (http://www.oic-oic 
.org/oicnew/French/conf/is/3/3rd-is-sum.htm). These 
expressions were in clear conflict with Turkey's secular 
principles. The Turkish delegation claimed that the diffi- 
culty had been overcome, however, when Ulusu declared 
in his speech at the conference that Turkey was a secular 
state and that its foreign policy would be guided by this 
principle. Turkey referred to its general reservation made 
at the time it joined the organization in relation to the 
conference’s resolutions calling on members to sever rela- 
tions with Israel and recommending the establishment of 
an Islamic Court of Justice. 

The most noteworthy event in the Mecca Conference 
had to do with Cyprus. Until then, the Cypriot Turkish 
delegation headed by Denktaş had been participating as 
an observer at meetings of the OIC. Its nameplate bore 
the inscription “Muslim-Turkish Community of Cyprus” 
At this conference, the Turkish-Cypriot delegation's 
nameplate read "Federated State of Cyprus,” and this for- 
mulation was inserted in the conference's report. At the 
Dacca meeting of the OIC held from 5 to 11 December 
1983, there was a reference fo the existence oftwo separate 
communities in Cyprus. Although this was an indication 


of the positive approach of the OIC to the Turkish thesis, ` 


none of the conference members recognized the TRNC, 


‘causing much disappointment in Ankara (Soysal, p. 738). 


Turkey participated at the Fourth Islamic Summit 
Conference held in Casablanca from 16 to 18 October 1984. 


at the level of president. This was a sign oftheimportance —— 


that Turkey attributed to the organization. ‘The Islamic 


couhtries were quick to respond to Turkey's gesture. Pres: > 
© ident Evren was elected vice-president of the conference 
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and chairman of the Permanent Committee on Economic 
and Trade Cooperation. 'Ihe first meeting of the commit- 
tee was held on 14 November in İstanbul under Evren's 
chairmanship. 

As Turkey developed its relations with Arab states 
and became more active within the OIC, it sought to use 
the organization as a platform that would support its for- 
eign policy objectives. At all the summits and ministerial 
meetings, Turkey introduced the question of Cyprus and 
appealed to members to recognize the TRNC. After 1986 
Turkey also sought action from the OIC in support of 
the Turks of Bulgaria, but it was disappointed on both of 
these issues. 


C. The Question of Palestine and Turkey 
Turkey's developing relations with the Arab states in the 
1980s led to a worsening of relations with Israel. When Is- 
rael formally annexed Jerusalem on 31 July 1980, Turkey 
announced that it did not recognize this fait accompli. On 
4 December the Turkish chargé d'affaires in Tel Aviv was 
recalled to Ankara for consultations. The mission in Tel 
Aviv was left in the charge of a second secretary. The con- 
sulate in Jerusalem was closed, and the consular section 
of the Tel Aviv embassy was made responsible for Jerusa- 
lem. This signified a lowering of relations to the minimum 
Jevel. Even though it formally participated in the resolu- 
tions ofthe OIC calling on members to sever all relations 
with Israel and declaring jihad, however, Turkey did not 
implement these resolutions. Furthermore, Turkey made 
every effort to have Egypt readmitted to the OIC after its 
suspension from the organization following the Washing- 
ton-sponsored Camp David agreement of 1979. Turkey 
also supported Egypt's Israeli policies. 

Turkey condemned the Israeli operation in Lebanon 
of 3o May 1981 and the Israeli attack on Iraq's reactor in 
the vicinity of Baghdad on 8 June 1981. When Israel in- 
vaded Lebanon on 6 fune 1982 and drove the PLO out of 
that country, Turkey issued a statement calling on Israel 
to end its aggression. After the massacre at the Palestin- 
ian refugee camps of Sabra and Chatila, Evren and foreign 
minister İlter Türkmen expressed their sympathy with the 
victims. On 24 September, which had been proclaimed 
"Day of Solidarity with the Palestinians" by the PLO, spe- 
cial prayers and memorial services were held in mosques 
throughout Turkey. Although "Turkey appeared to stand 

` firmly against Israel, it was revealed in the 1990s that An- 
kara had collaborated with Tel Aviv in operations carried 
outagainst Armenian terrorists! in Lebanese camps Ee 
the Israeli invasion. 

After 1982 PLO leader Y: Yasser Arafat intensified his ef- 


forts to organize an international conference that would 
take up the question of Palestine. When he failed in these 
efforts, he began to work for a Palestinian state. This co- 
incided with Arafat’s second visit to Turkey in 1986. Ara- 
fat was warmly received in Ankara, and it was announced 
that Turkey would welcome an independent Palestine 
based on the Palestinians’ right to self-determination. In 
December 1987 the Palestinians started attacking Israeli 
soldiers in the West Bank and Gaza with sticks and stones. 
This form of resistance, known as the Intifada (see Box 
6-16 below), was to go on for five years. 

The second step on the road to an independent state 
in Palestine came from Jordan. In a statement made on 
2 August 1988, Jordan's King Hussein announced that he 
was relinquishing Jordan's claim to sovereignty over the 
West Bank and East Jerusalem and declared that he recog- 
nized the wish of the PLO, the sole legitimate representa- 
tive of the Palestinian people, to establish an independent 
Palestinian state separate from Jordan. Now that it had 
been offered this territory, the PLO had obtained the pos- 
sibility of establishing its own state. On 15 November 1988 
the Palestine National Council proclaimed the establish- 
ment of the independent state of Palestine at its meeting 
in Algiers. Turkey had recognized Israel eleven months 
after its establishment. Now it was the fifth country in the 
world and the first in the Western Bloc to recognize the 
Palestinian state, Because it was not in control of its terri- 
tory, Palestine did not have one of the main attributes ofa 
state. That is why some Arab nations would not recognize 
the new state. In these circumstances, Turkey's support 
was of great importance to the Palestinians. This support 
also demonstrated the pro-Arab bias of THEM Middle 
Eastern policy in the 1980s. 


D. Difficulties with Iraq and Syria 

While Turkey developed its political, military, and eco- 
nomic relations with the Gulf States during the 1980s and 
pursued an active foreign policy in the Middle East re- 
gion, it was a different story with Iraq and Syria. In regard 
to these neighboring countries, there were two questions 
that emerged in the 1960s and have continued up to the 
present time. One was the Kurdish question, the result 
of the oppressive atmosphere reigning in "Turkey in the 
wake of the 12 September coup and the power vacuum in 
northern Iraq caused by the Iran-Iraq War. The other was 
the related question of sharing the waters of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, which became more acute with the im- 
plementation of the regional development project known 
by its Turkish acronym as GAP at E ‘Anadolu 
Projesi: Southeast Anatolia Project). 





1. The Kurdish Guestion 

Developments in Iraq and Turkey: 

The Kurdish Question Takes Root in the Region 

As a result of developments in Iraq and Turkey in 1979, 
the Kurdish question acquired a new dimension. On 16 
July 1979 Saddam Hussein forced the Iragi leader Ahmed 
Hassan al-Bakr to resign and took his place. Saddam's ob- 
jectives were to make Iraq the leader ofthe Arab states and 
to turn Iraq into the strongest power in the Gulf. The in- 
ternational scene facilitated the attainment of these objec- 
tives. Iran was reeling under the impact of revolution and 
was in no condition to assert control over the Gulf, while 
it was using the Dawa Party in Iraq to foment rebellion 
against Baghdad among the Shiites. After its ostracism in 
the aftermath of the Camp David agreement, Egypt had 
lost all claims to leadership among the Arabs, Saddam 


Hussein believed that the vacuum left by Egypt should. 
be filled by Iraq and started by consolidating his hold on. 


power. He took both military and police measures against 
the opposition organizations of the Kurds, Shiites, and 
Turcomans. In i979 the Iraqi Communist Party was de- 
clared illegal and disbanded. In February 1980 a purge was 
carried out within the Baath Party itself, 

To prevent a new rebellion, the Iraqi Command 
ouncil of the Revolution made a decision in December 
79 to end the practice of appointing members of the 
gislative assembly of the Kurdish Autonomous Region. 
rom then on; the members would be elected by the 

people of the region, and the assembly would be empow- 
ered to pass legislation to develop the region's agriculture, 
economy, and culture. This move was far from being a 
democratic reform, however.. The Kurdistan Democratic 
Party (KDP) and the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) 
were barred from participating in the election, and a new 


plan would be implemented to establish a security belt. ` 


Under this plan, large numbers of Kurds and Turcomans 
would be forced to relocate in southern Iraq. This policy 
was quick to draw the ire of Ankara, When five Turco- 
mans were executed in January 1980 and.nine more on 
9 July 1980, the Turkish ambassador in Baghdad was re- 
called to Ankara for consultations on 31 July. Prime Min- 
ister Demirel issued a statement condemning the Iraqi ac- 
tion (Bölükbaşı, pp. 45-50). The outbreak of the Iran-Iraq 
"War at this Ius prevented the crisis from escalating 
further. 

In 1979 there were further developments in. thé Iraqi 
Kurdish front. Following the death of Mullah Mustafa 
Barzani on 1 March, the KDP’s Ninth Congress metin No- 
vember and elected his son, : Masüd Barzani (see Box 5-17 


in Section mas) jas perunt The gem also decided to 
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transfer the party's headquarters from the city of Rezaiyah 
in Iran to Revanduz in northern Iraq. The KDP, backed 
by Iran, was about to escalate its struggle against Bagh- 
dad and was repositioning itself in Iraq for this purpose. 
Meanwhile the PUK, which broke away from the KDP in 
1964 under the leadership of Jalal Talabani, installed itself 
farther south in the region of Suleymaniyah and enjoyed 
the backing of Syria. With these developments, the stage 
was set for the future power struggle among the Kurds. 
The year 1979 was also an important turning point for 
the Kurds of Turkey. When martial law was declared in the 
southeastern region following the events in Kahraman- 


. marag in 1978, it became difficult for the PKK to operate in 


the region. In May the decision was made to move out of 
the country, and in July the PKK leader Abdullah Ocalan 
went to Syria. Contacts had already been made with the 
PLO and with Abu Jihad. Following talks in Damascus, 
the PKK was assigned a sanctuary in the Bekaa Valley in 
Lebanon. After a short stay in Syria, Ocalan moved on to 
the Bekaa Valley. This introduced a new element to the 
Kurdish question. Until 1984 Ocalan was engaged in the 
task of building up his organization. The PKK fighters in 
the Bekaa Valley were being given military training by Pal- 
estinian guerrillas, while contacts with Talabani resulted 
in the PUK fundraising for the PKK in Libya. In this way, 
several Kurdish movements made ready for the struggle 
to establish a place for themselves in the region, where a 
power vacuum would emerge after 1980. 


The Iran-Iraq War: Syria and the Kurdish 
Movements Get Together to Fill a Vacuum 

On 17 September 1980 Iraq unilaterally abrogated the 
Treaty of Algiers that it had signed with Iran, and on 22 
September Iraqi forces invaded Iran, This was the begin- 
ning of the Iran-Iraq War that would go on for the next 
eight years. The 12 September administration, which had 
seized power in Turkey a few days earlier, declared its neu- 
trality. This stance was maintained for eight years, into the 
Özal government's term in office. 

The Iran-Iraq War affected both Turkey and the bal- 
ance of power in the region. As the hostilities were mostly 
concentrated in the southern theater, Baghdad kept most 
of its forces there. This left a power vacuum in the north, 
The Kurdish organizations and especially the KDP and 
the PUK took advantage « of this situation and assumed 
control of numerous districts in the region, Both Iran and 
Syria supported the Kurds ‘with material and logistical 


help. Iran did this as Iraq's adversary, while Syria was seek- nee 
ing to assume leadership of the:Arabs by weakening Iraq. rs 
Oniz November 1980 the Democratic N: ational Patriotic : 
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Front of Iraq was established in Damascus. Among its 
members were the PUK and the Communist Party of Iraq, 
and their objective was the overthrow ofthe Iragi regime. 
Soon afterward the KDP, which had been excluded from 
the group in Damascus, got together with the Communist 
Party of Iraq and the United Socialist Party of Kurdistan 
to establish the Democratic Iraqi Front in northern Iraq. 
The Democratic Iraqi Front enjoyed the support of both 
Iran and Syria. These developments also had an effect on 
Turkey, The PKK used the KDP and the PUK to obtain 
Syrian help and, taking advantage of the instability in the 
region, completed its preparations for its subsequent ac- 
tion against Turkey. - l 

As Syria, Iran, and the Kurdish organizations stepped 
up their cooperation, Ankara began to cooperate with 
Baghdad. This new tilt toward Baghdad was seen when 
Iraq appealed to Ankara to release more Euphrates water 

in support of its eight-year plan to irrigate and develop 
northern Iraq. This was done at a time when Turkey was 
filling the reservoir of the newly constructed Karakaya 
Dam. Although Ankara turned down Iraq's request for 
more water, it did agree to the establishment of a joint 
technical committee to consider Iraq's requirements. On 
19 December 1980 the two governments signed an agree- 
ment on cooperation in the fields of petroleum, irrigation, 
and transport. In addition, important steps were taken to 
develop economic cooperation. On 10-12 August 1981 the 
deputy prime minister of Iraq, Taha Ramadan, visited An- 
kara, where a trade agreement was signed that provided 
for the import of Iraqi oil in exchange for Turkish export 
products. Soon Iraq became Turkey's largest export mar- 
ket after the Federal Republic of Germany. In the course 
of this visit, an agreement was signed to boost the capac- 
ity of the Kirkuk-Yumurtahk oil pipeline. Iraq had turned 
down Turkey's proposal to do this before the outbreak of 
war. Now that the oil installations in the Persian Gulf had 
been destroyed by Iranian military action, Iraq depended 
on the Syrian and Turkish pipelines for its exports. Bagh- 
dad proposed that the annual capacity of the Turkish 
. pipeline be raised from 35 million tons to between 45 and 
5o million tons. 

As relations with Iraq grew closer, tension increased 
in relations with Syria. The biggest problem was the activ- 
ities ofthe Turks and Kurds who fled from Turkey after 12 
September and were now collaborating with Armenians 

‘in Syria. During the visit of the Syrian minister of justice 
to Ankara on 15-19 June 1981, an agreement on Extradi- 
tion and Mutual Judiciary Assistance in Penal Matters was 
signed. This agreement was not comprehensive enough to 
give Tuxkey full satisfaction, however. It did not include 


political refugees. The agreement had a provision declar- 
ing that those resorting to violence could not claim to be 
political refugees, but this was of doubtful value because 
in practice the Syrians had a different way of interpreting 
concepts. When Turkey sought the extradition of terror- 
ists who had fled to Syria after 12 September, Damascus 
declared that there were no terrorists on its territory and 
that the Turkish nationals in question were political refu- 
gees. Despite the agreement, illegal crossings from Syria 
to Turkey could not be prevented, and Turkey was forced 
to construct a road running along the frontier and to es- 
tablish mobile patrols to police the border. 

This Syrian policy had interesting effects on the 
PKK. Between 15 and 26 July 1981 the organization held 
its first conference to discuss the Middle East, Turkey, and 
“Turkish Kurdistan” in its camp located on the Lebanese- 
Syrian border. The following decisions were made at the 
conference: to accelerate training programs in the Syrian- 
controlled region, to establish contacts with all substan- 
tial groups in the region, especially the Kurdish groups 
in Iraq, to “return to the country, and to take the political 
and military steps to make this possible” (İmset, pp. 88- 
90). Under these decisions the PKK established its main 
contact with the Syrian administration. For the first time, 
personal contact was established with Rifad Assad, the 
brother of president Hafez Assad and the head of Syrian 
intelligence. Rifad Assad felt sympathy for the PKK and its 
cause. The intensification of training activities and the ef- 
forts to secure outside assistance were the preludes to the 
armed struggle that the PKK would start in Turkey in 1983. 

In 1982 two important developments also had an im- 
pact on Turkey: the balance in the Iran-Iraq War shifted 
and Israel invaded Lebanon. Until then, the fighting be- 
tween Iran and Iraq had taken place on Iranian territory. 
In 1982 the Iranian regime eliminated the entire internal 
opposition and got the people to direct their energies to- 
ward winning the war. In July the Iraqi army was expelled 
from Iran, and the battleground shifted to Iraq. 

Turkey had declared its neutrality at the outset and 
had maintained its political and economic relations with 
both countries. Ankara had based its policy on the as- 
sumption that the war would be of short duration, that 
there would be no winner or loser, and that the status quo 
would be preserved. The new situation that appeared to 
be emerging was against Turkey’s interests. Iran was in- 
tent on exporting Islamic revolution and now had invaded 
Iraq, a country with which Turkey shared economicinter- . 
ests in the form of the Kirkuk Yumurtalik pipeline. Ankara 
could not remain indifferent.to the new developments 
and warned Tehran through public announcements not 


to harm the operation of the pipeline, In August 1982 
Prime Minister Ulusu traveled to Tehran and personally 
informed his Iranian counterpart of Ankara's concerns. 
When the front shifted to Iraq's territory, this also af- 
fected regional balances. Syria took advantage of this situ- 
ation to weaken Iraq further. The two oil pipelines cross- 
ing Syrian territory and carrying Iraq's oil to the export 
terminals at Banias and Tripoli were shut down. These 
pipelines were Iraq's only export outlet other than the 
Kirkuk-Yumurtalık pipeline crossing Turkish territory. In 
addition, Syria closed its border with Iraq in conformity 
with the agreement signed by its foreign minister during 
his visit to Tehran. As a result of Syria's action, Iraq be- 
came completely dependent on the Kirkuk-Yumutalık 
pipeline to export its oil. This dependency on Turkey 
lasted until 1985, when the Iraq- Saudi Arabia pipeline was 
brought into operation. It was this economic dependency 
on Turkey and the convergence of Turkish and Iraqi poli- 
cies toward the Kurds that enabled Turkey to reach easy 
agreement with Iraq to carry out operations in the region 
when the PKK stepped up its activities in later years. 
From Turkey's perspective, another significant re- 
gional development was the invasion of Lebanon by Is- 
rael and the effect of this invasion on the activities of the 
PKK. During the Israeli attack on PLO camps, twelve 
PKK fighters were killed and a similar number taken pris- 
oner by the Israeli army. Despite these losses, the PKK 
emerged stronger from the clashes. The resistance of the 
PKK fighters against Israel earned them the sympathy of 
both Palestinian organizations and Damascus. After this, 
the PKK established itself in the locations vacated by the 
Palestinians. The camp known as the Mahzun Korkmaz 
Academy was set up and became engaged in more intense 
military training and ideological indoctrination. Rela- 


tions with the rapidly developing Kurdish movements in ` 


northern Iraq and Europe were reinforced. Israel's incur- 
sion into Lebanon turned the PKK into an element in the 
region that had to be reckoned with. It was now ready to 
launch major operations in Turkey itself. l 
Turkey was very concerned with the Syrian- 
supported activities of ASALA and-those of the PKK in 
Lebanon. In March 1983 minister of foreign affairs İlter 
Türkmen visited Damascus to convey Turkey's misgiv- 
ings and issue a warning, Damascus responded by denying 
any links with terrorist activities directed against Turkey. 
- In subsequent visits at lower levels and in official notes, 
Ankara hardened its tone and conveyéd the message 
that Turkey would have to resort to force if Syria did not 
change its ways and ifit became necessary. Turkey’s tough 
stand made Syria take a step back. The ASALA and PKK 
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forces in its territory had to relocate to Iran, northern Itaq, 
and the Bekaa Valley. There were two reasons for Syrias 
retreat: its relations with the U.S, were very strained at the 
time and it was facing political instability at home. The de- 
terioration of the health of president Hafez Assad follow- 
ing a heart attack that year brought about a power struggle 
among various military factions, including one led by his 
brother, Rifad Assad. Syria was forced to direct its atten- 
tion to the domestic scene until Hafez Assad managed to 
curb his brother and regain full control in 1984. 


Turkish Operations in Northern Iraq 

and Their Effect on the PKK . 

The PKK's relocation from Syria to the Bekaa Valley 
and to northern Iraq was causing concern in Ankara. 
After talks with Iraq's government, an agreement was 
concluded to boost the flow of oil through the Kirkuk- 
Yumurtalık pipeline. Immediately after this, in February 
1983, an Agreement on Border Security and Coopera- 
tion was signed. This agreement allowed both parties to 
conduct "hot pursuit" operations into the neighbor's 
territory, after giving prior notification. Turkey had thus 
established the legal basis for its cross-border operations 
against the PKK. When PKK militants killed three Turk- 
ish soldiers at Uludere in the provinpe of Hakkari on 10 
May 1983, Ankara took action and launched an operation 
on 26 May with the participation off7,000 soldiers. The 
force penetrated five kilometers into Iraq in the region be- 
tween Zakho and Amadiyah. At the same time, the Iraqi 
army launched an operation from south to north, During 
Turkey’s operations in Iraq, more damage was inflicted on 
KDP and PUK camps than on PKK camps. The KDP re- 
leased a statement claiming that the Iraqi army was over- 
stretched and incapable of eliminating the Kurdish resis- 
tance because of the war with Iran,'so it was borrowing 
forces from Turkey to carry out this mission, The KDP an- 
nounced that the Turkish objective was to destroy KDP 
bases in Iraq in the framework ofa plot concocted against 
the Kurdish liberation movement and ended with a con- 
demnation of the Turkish operation. - 

The KDP did not confine itself to condemning An- 
kara's action. Barzani also made a proposal to PKK leader 
Öcalan for closer cooperation. The protocol containing 
the Principles of Solidarity between the KDP and PKK 
was signed in July 1985. The protocol. also provided for de- 
veloping relations with other revolutionary organizations 
in the región. Jt called for struggling : against imperialism 
and especially Us S. irperialism, r re 1 
and plots in the. region; and relying oi 
pup of Kurdistan in this srigak 
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In 1983 the PKK began to implement its "profes- 
sional guerrilla war" and in 1984 completed the organiza- 
tion of its military wing known as Kurdistan Liberation 
Units (HRK: Hezen Rizgariye Kurdistan). In line with 
the decision to herald the establishment ofthe HRK with 
spectacular actions, operations were mounted under the 
code name “August Thrust.” On 15 August, in the district 
of Eruh in Siirt province, a military outpost was attacked, 
resulting in the death of a soldier and the wounding of six 
others plus three civilians. This was followed by an attack 
with machine-gun fire against another outpost located 
in the district of Şemdinli in Hakkari province. The PKK 
announced that the armed resistance had commenced, 
even though no major operations other than the Eruh and 
Şemdinli operations were mounted until 1985. 

The Turkish public had not yet grasped the serious- 
ness of the PKK operations, but important progress had 
been made in strengthening border security through rep- 
resentations made in Baghdad and Damascus. During the 
visit to Baghdad of Foreign Minister Halefoglu and the 
deputy chief of the General Staff, Gen. Necdet Oztorun, 
the Turkey-Iraq Security Protocol was signed on 15 Octo- 
ber 1984. This protocol was based on the Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Good Neighborliness signed on 29 March 1946 
and allowed both states to engage in hot pursuit up to five 
kilometers inside the territory of the other signatory. This 
protocol was terminated by Iraq at the conclusion of the 
Iran-Iraq War, but it did provide Turkey with the legal 
basis to undertake its operations in northern Iraq in 1986 
and 1987. l 

The main opposition to the 1984 Turkey-Iraq Secu- 
rity Protocol came from Iran as well as from the KDP and 
PUK, which enjoyed the backing of Iran. The Speaker of 
the Iranian parliament, Hashemi Rafsanjani, declared: 
“Irag is defending its oil-producing region with the help 
ofa NATO state. Turkey has to be warned not to disregard 
the wishes of the Iraqi nation. We will not allow the Baath 
Party to remain in control of the region much longer" 

© (Foreign Broadcast Information Service [FBIS]/WE, 22 
October 1984, quoted in Gündoğan, p. 5). The PUK de- 
cided to end the negotiations with Baghdad that had been 
going on since 1 December 1983. The KDP declared that 
the protocol was a crime against the people of Iraq. 

Iraq harbored suspicions that Turkey might still have 
historical claims on the Mosul-Kirkuk region. And yet it 
signed the Security Protocol with Turkey, which allowed 
the Turkish army to enter the region, because ofthe threat 
from the Kurdish opposition as it took advantage of the 
power vacuum in the region. Another important reason 
for signing the protocol was that, as noted earlier, Iraq 


could only export oil, on which it was utterly dependent to 
keep its economy afloat, through the Kirkuk-Yumurtalik 
pipeline. This situation would change somewhat when 
the oil pipeline to Saudi Arabia was completed in 1985. By 
then, negotiations with Ankara were underway for a sec- 
ond pipeline through Turkey, which would be completed 
in 1987. 
Soon after the Security Protocol with Iraq was con- 
cluded, Turkey started pressing Syria for a similar agree- 
ment. In December 1984 President Evren addressed a 
letter to Hafez Assad, proposing joint action against ter- 
rorism in the region. At a time when his power was being 
challenged by a number of power centers, including his 
own brother, Assad agreed to the Turkish proposal. Ne- 
gotiations led to the conclusion of a Border Security Pro- 
tocol, signed on s March 1985. Syria had made a tactical 
move once again and taken a step back because of internal 
difficulties. 

After signing security protocols with Iraq and Syria, 
Turkey set up the system of village guards and went for 
the military option in its efforts to solve its Kurdish prob- 
lem as the PKK was busy politicizing the strugele. In 1985 
it set up the Kurdistan National Liberation Front (Eniya 
Rizgariya Netewayi Kurdistan: ERNK), its political arm. 
Taking advantage of Turkey's harsh military measures in 
the region, the ERNK adopted policies designed to win 
over the local population to its cause. Starting in 1985, the 
PKK started becoming a mass movement. The PKK di- 
rected its attention to Turkey because Ankara's policies 
were alienating the local population and pushing people 
into the PKK camp. Another reason was that the PKK 
in northern Iraq got involved in armed clashes with the 
local Kurdish fighters (peshmergas), which led the KDP to 
suspend its relations with the PKK. The KDP was uneasy 
about the growing strength of the PKK in its region and 
was feeling Turkey's pressure, with the constant threat 
of hot pursuit into areas under its control. The KDP de- 
manded that the PKK either return to Turkey or move far- 
ther south and out ofthe area under KDP's control. 

Turkey's second operation into Iraq came when 
twelve gendarmes were killed at Uludere by PKK militants 
on12 August 1986. Within three days, on 15 August, twenty 
Phantom fighters conducted an operation against targets 
in northern Iraq, focusing especially on KDP camps and 
killing 150 peshmergas. When it became clear that such 
operations would continue, the TGNA passed a law on 3 
September, authorizing the government to conduct hot- 
pursuit operations on the basis of cabinet decrees, after 
thepermission ofthe neighboring country concerned had 
been obtained.. . 





The Turkish iii of 1986 inflicted serious dam- 
age to the Kurdish movements in Iraq. Compelled to act 
in solidarity, the KDP and PUK concluded a cooperation 
agreement. Like the KDP, the PUK also began to receive 
aid from Iran. The most serious reaction to Turkey's op- 
eration came from Libya. The operation brought about 
a split between the KDP and the PKK. After the punish- 
ment inflicted by the Turkish air force, the KDP and the 
PUK were not prepared to consort with the PKK any 
longer. 

After the northern Iraq operation, Turkey went about 
mending its relations with Syria. In August 1986 a bomb 
attack on the munitions factory at Kinkkale near Ankara 
occurred. In November i986 several persons of Syrian 
and Jordanian nationality were arrested on charges of 
spying on behalf of Syria. Some of those arrested admit- 
ted to carrying out the attack on the munitions factory. 
In Turkey this led to a public outcry and a call for tough 
measures against Syria in self-defense. But Ankara chose 
to follow a different course and made an effort to mend re- 
lations with Syria. Ankara refused to heed the lead of the 
US., which had severed diplomatic relations with Syria 
and advised its NATO allies to follow suit. Ankara also an- 
nounced that it would not allow the base at Incirlik to be 
used by the U.S. for a possible air strike against Syria. 

In 1987 it was assumed that Turkey had isolated the 
PKK in the region and that now its activities would be- 
gin to wane, but this was not case. Following the northern 
Iraq operation, the PKK's relations with the KDP came 

under strain. At its third congress, the PKK decided that it 
- would return to Turkey to target the village guards system 
that had been set up in 1985. The year 1987 proved to be 
one of the bloodiest. Assuming that it had deprived the 
PKK of its foreign backing, Ankara reestablished the sys- 


tem of the village guards, thereby showing that it would . 


not consider any solution for the problem other than the 
military one. The PKK took advaritage of the opportunity 
thus offered by Ankara by stepping up violence and con- 
fronted the local population with the choice of backing 


either the authorities or the PKK. As a result of increased’ 


popular support, it became a force to'be reckoned with. 
When the PKK killed fourteen people on 22 Febru- 
ary 1987 in a village in Hakkari province, Turkey mounted 
another operation in northern Iraq (with thirty combat 
aircraft) on 4 March 1987. At a time when relations with 
Tran were unusually strained because of the possibility 
that Iran might damage-the Kirkuk- Yumurtalik pipeline, 
some people in Turkey started calling for'an extension of 
the scope of the operation. The hawks in Ankara were in- 
sisting that the object of the operation (in addition to neu- 
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tralizing the PKK) was to control the source of the oil in 
other words, Iraq. They even suggested the occupation 
of a part of the region. Prime Minister Ozal declared that 
Turkey had no designs on Mosul-Kirkuk but added that 
Turkey would be more actively involved in the region if 
Turkish security came under threat. 

Turkey’s 4 March 1987 operation had broken the 
KDP-PKK connection. Barzanis KDP then severed its 
relations with the PKK, and in April 1987 it unilaterally 
annulled the 1983 protocol. In May the PKK was declared 
a terrorist organization. Itwas announced that Turkey was 
a friend and that the KDP needed Ankara friendship. 

The void left by the KDP was filled by Talabani and 
his PUK. The PKK and PUK became allies in 1988. The 
PUK spokesman asserted that their area of operations was 
not confined to northern Iraq and that they were ready to 
extend their operations to Turkey if need be. The attitude 
of the Kurdish organizations of northern Iraq toward the 
PKK and toward Turkey was a function of their relations 
with Baghdad. 


Ózal's Syrian Visit 

With its operations in northern Iraq, Turkey had demon- 
strated that it would resort to tough action in the region 
when necessary. The infiltrations of the PKK from Syria 
were troubling Ankara. Since 1979 Syria had been provid- 
ing most ofthe PKK's foreign supportin the form ofa safe 
haven, funds, and identity papers for PKK militants flee- 
ing Turkey. It was allowing the PKK to set up represen- 
tative offices and propaganda bureaus and to organize its 
conferences and congresses. Damascus allowed the PKK 
to set up its camps in Lebanon to carry out military train- 
ing. Prime Minister Özal arranged an official visit to Da- 
mascus in July 1987. This was just before an election, and 
Özal was seeking to impress public opinion with a suc- 
cessful visit. Özal's retinue included the ministers of for- 
eign affairs and of the interior plus high-level officials like 
Hiram Abas from MİT (the National Intelligence Orga- 
nization). In the talks that took place, the Syrian position 
remained unchanged regarding PKK terror. According 
to Syrian authorities, Ocalan and the PKK fighters were 
political refugees, and the government was very sensitive 
about terrorism; but cross-border operations were not 
always preventable because of the length of the frontier 
with Turkey, inspite of the efforts made. Syria raised the 
issue of the sharing of waters and asked for an agreement 


that would release a.specific volume ofw water in the m 


phrates River for. Syria's use, ' 


During Özal S Syrian visit, two proto cole were ied. : 


The proto cól that related to security peut that the.tw 
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sides would not tolerate terrorist activities on their terri- 
tories directed at the other side and agreed to return those 
militants who had participated in armed action. The sec- 
ond protocol, which had to do with economic coopera- 
tion, provided for the release of soo cubic meters of water 
per second to Syria on the Euphrates River. 

Although Ozal's visit to Damascus did not produce 
any long-term results, it did have the effect of inducing 
Syria to remove all ofthe PKK camps on its soil and trans- 
fer them to the Bekaa Valley. Damascus continued to turn 
a blind eye to PKK militants who were crossing its terri- 
tory on their way to Turkey, however. Özal translated his 
visit to Syria into an electoral victory, but the results of the 
visit were far from being a success scored against the PKK, 
as claimed by his party campaigners. 

‘The visible improvement in relations between Tur- 
key and Syria was causing apprehension in Iraq. Although 
Turkey gave Iraq $1 billion in credits in 1987, the Iraqi gov- 
ernment was uneasy about having been left out of the ne- 
gotiations over the sharing of the waters of the Euphrates 
and its nonparticipation in the agreement reached on this 
subject. Furthermore, Iraq adopted a new get-tough pol- 
icy in northern Iraq to reestablish its control in the region 
after the Turkish operations. This policy was affecting the 
region’s Turcomans and causing strpins between Ankara 
and Baghdad. This situation would| get even worse after 
the end of the Iran-Iraq conflict. 


The End of the Iran-Iraq War and 
Turkey's Problem of Kurdish Refugees 
With the ending of the Iran-Iraq War in 1988, the Kurdish 
question came up as a major issue preoccupying the inter- 
national community and causing much anxiety in Turkey. 
In March the Iranian army occupied Halabja, a town close 
to the Iranian border in the region of Suleymaniyah. ‘The 
Iranian army had the backing of the Kurds in this opera- 
tion. During the operation, Iraq used chemical weapons, 
causing mass fatalities among the Kurds. Soon after this 
event, Iraq recovered the initiative, checked the advancing 
Iranian army, and forced Tehran to agree to a cease-fire, 
When the Iran-Iraq War ended on 17 July 1988, Bagh- 
dad was able to direct its full attention toward northern 
Iraq. The seasoned Iraqi troops were sent against the Kurd- 
ish opposition groups that had been engaged in an armed 
struggle for eight years in northern Iraq. Eight hundred 
‘villages were destroyed. Roughly 250,000 Kurds from the 
region were resettled in central and southern Iraq in small 
clusters consisting of five families. ‘Ihe purpose of this 
policy was to create an uninhabited zone along the border. 
In August the Iragi forces used chemical weapons against 


the Kurds living in the valleys close to the Turkish-Iragi 
border. Recalling the events at Halabja, the Iraqi Kurds 
fled toward Turkey and Iran. When Iran closed its border, 
the refugees began to mass at the Turkish border. 

Ankara was faced with a dilemma. On the one hand, 
the international community was insistently urging Tur- 
key to admit the Kurdish refugees. On the other hand, 
Turkish public opinion had developed negative attitudes 
toward Kurds after eight years of insurrection by the PKK. 
In addition, the refugees would impose an economic bur- 
den and increase the likelihood of PKK infiltrators com- 
ing into Turkey along with the refugees. ‘These factors 
were precluding the opening of the frontier to the mass of 
refugees waiting to get in. Also, Jalal Talabani, the leader of 
the PUK, who had previously criticized Turkey for alleg- 
edly killing women and children belonging to the PKK, 
visited Washington in April 1988. Ankara perceived this 
visit as a possible sign of the U.S. desire to implement the 
plan of creating a Kurdish client state that would thwart 
the USSR’s efforts to reach the Gulf. There was concern in 
Ankara that the instability of the region might allow the 
U.S. project to be carried out. 

At first Turkey announced that its border with Iraq 
had been closed and that those who had already entered 
Turkey had been returned to Iraq. As masses of refugees 
pressed against the border and international pressure 
mounted, however, Turkey relented and allowed the 
Kurds to cross over onto the Turkish side and remain there 
for a limited period. Two days later, Ankara announced 
that the refugees would be granted temporary residence 
but would not be granted political refugee status. 

At this point, under the terms of the 1984 protocol, 
Iraq sought permission to exercise the right of hot pur- 
suit vis-a-vis the Kurds. Although Turkey had mounted 
operations in Iraq on three occasions in the exercise of 
the right of hot pursuit, Ankara, which already was under 
pressure from international public opinion, turned down 
Baghdad's request. Baghdad was informed that those flee- 
ing Iraq were being disarmed as they were admitted to 
Turkey and that they would not be allowed to carry out 
any activities hostile to Iraq while in the country. Iraq then 
denounced the hot-pursuit protocol, while Turkey an- 
nounced that the Kurds showed no signs of having been 
subjected to chemical-weapon attacks. 

: By September 1988 Turkey had admitted 63,000 Iraqi 
Kurds, who were housed in twelve separate camps. Turkey 
was confronted with a serious refugee crisis, It was being 
constantly criticized by Western quarters for neglecting 
the living conditions of the refugees. The matter had also 
become a hot domestic issue. It was noted in opposition 


circles that Iran, which had supported the Kurds through- 
out the war, had closed its borders to the refugees. The 
opposition was against straining relations with Baghdad. 
Indeed, it called for making common cause with Iraq in 
fighting the Kurds. Özal ignored all of these voices when 
opening the border gates to the refugees. He had applied 
for membership in the ECs in 1987 and wanted to improve 
Turkey's image as a country that was coricerned about 


human rights. Özal also wanted the votes of the people of © 


the southeastern region in the upcoming local elections. 
The question of Kurdish refugees had long-term ef- 
fects on Turkey. The close relations with Iraq, going back 
to 1980, came to an end. In reaction to Turkish policies, 
Iraq hardened its approach to the Turcomans living in 
northern Iraq. Twenty-five of them were executed, and 
the Turcomans of Kirkuk were forcibly relocated in south- 


ern regions of Iraq. Furthermore, when the Iraqi army left. 
the region, the PKK took over the empty camps. Finally, 


as a result of this episode, Turkey obtained the chance to 
establish a dialogue with the community leaders in north- 
ern Iraq. 

In 1989 both the PKK and Turkey hardened their 
positions. On 17 August the chief of the General Staff, 
Necip Torumtay, declared that the armed struggle would 
be suppressed by military force. On the same day, Prime 
Minister Ozal stated that no political measures were be- 
ing contemplated for the region and that military opera- 
tions would be stepped up, This meant that henceforth 
the military would take the lead in policy-making. These 
tough measures did not cow the PKK, which stepped up 
its attacks on civilians, especially teachers, doctors, and 
civil servants. The local inhabitants were forced to choose 
between the security forces and the PKK; this allowed the 


PKK, which was more effective, to gain new recruits and 


get additional support. 

‘The struggle against the PKK automatically placed 
‘Turkey and Syria in confrontation. On 1 October 1989 
Ozal openly criticized Syria for its hostile attitude toward 
Turkey and expressed serious doubts about whether Syria 
was complying with the 1987 protocol. He also played his 
trump card: if Syria continued to violate the 1987 proto- 
col and kept on supporting the PKK, Turkey would then 
ignore the second.protocol signed in 1987 and not release 
the soo cubic meters per second of Euphrates water as 
promised. 

Syria did not want to give up its most effective 
weapon, the PKK, before it had settled the question of 
water sharing with Turkey once and for all. Turkey's tough 
talk elicited a tough Syrian response. On 21 October 1989 
two Syrian MIG-21 combat aircraft violated Turkish air- 
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Space in the district of Samandağ in Hatay province'and 
shot down a civilian Turkish plane conducting a topo- 
graphic survey. Although Damascus announced that the 
incident was the result of an error, that Turkey would be 
paid compensation, and that those responsible would be 
punished, this did not appease the Turkish public. Syria's 
policy was enunciated by Jamil Assad (the other brother 
of Hafez Assad). Although he had no official position, he 
exercised considerable influence in the Syrian administra- 
tion. Jamil Assad declared in November that it was neces- 
sary to set up a Kurdish state in the region and admitted 
that Syria was giving political and logistic support to the 
PKK. In response to this, the scheduled visit of the Turk- 
ish minister of the interior, Abdiilkadir Aksu, to Syria was 
canceled. At a time when relations between the two coun- 
tries were under growing strain, the Syrian information 
minister, Muhammad Salman, told a Greek-Cypriot jour- 
nalist in an interview that Hatay was not a part of Turkey. 
This showed that Syria was about to inflame an old issue. 


2. The Question of Water 
The Background 
‘The question of the sharing of the waters of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers had been on the agenda of all negotia- 
tions involving Turkey, Iraq, and Syria since the 1960s, but 
it became a contentious issue in the 1980s. From being a 
technical question, it now became a political issue. The 
best example of the use of a natural resource as a potent 
weapon in political relations was provided by the Arabs 
during the oil crisis of the 1970s. For a long time Turkey 
did not consider using water as a tool of its foreign policy; 
nor did it have a developed water policy. As the PKK ter- 
ror became the most pressing question on its agenda in 
the 1980s, however, and the extent of the links between 
Syria and the PKK became more apparent, Ankara was 
led to link the issues of water and terror and to use water 
as an element of its Middle East policy to such a degree 
that in 1995 the foreign minister, Deniz Baykal, was led to 
declare: “as a neighbor, Syria must stop playing host to the 
headquarters of a terrorist organization. Syria might think 
that the hand that is soiled with blood can be washed with 
greater amounts of water. But Turkey will never agree to 
bargain with water against the use of terror” (Tür, pp. 105- 
6). Even as he made this assertion, Baykal was revealing 
how closely the two issues were interlinked, 

The question of water in the Middle East can be de- 
scribed as the sharing of the waters of the Euphrates, Ti- 


gris, and, from Turkey's vantage point, the Orontes rivers. . E 
(Box 6-14). These rivers have been essential for farming :. “ 
since time immemorial, The question. of the shari ng. of 
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Box 6-14. 4. Physical Features of the Euphrates, Tigris, and Orontes Rivers en the Ciao Targets 5 Set bi the Parties a 


The Murat and Karasu rivers in eastern Türkey. join to form: the 
Euphrates River, with'a total length. of. 2,935 kilometer: The sec 





the waters was placed on the agenda as of the 1960s, as 
the waters started being used also for nonagricultural 
purposes. In addition, Iraq and Syria started claiming 
that Turkey, which had made little use ofthese rivers until 
then, was building dams that would reduce the flow, espe- 
cially of the Euphrates, with very negative effects on agri- 
cultural production in the downstream countries. 
Previously the Euphrates and Tigris had been the 
subject of bilateral agreements (Box 6-15). When Turkey 
undertook the construction of the Keban Dam in 1964, 
Syria declared in September that the use of cross-border 
rivers should be the subject ofa multilateral agreement. In 
1965 Iraq raised the subject and proposed holding a meet- 


ing of the three countries to reach an agreement. Turkey ` 


responded by saying that an arrangement over rivers 
should cover not just the Tigris and Euphrates but also 
the Orontes, which flows through Syria before entering 
Turkey. Syria objected to this, and the tripartite meeting 
failed to materialize. During the construction of Keban, 
_ the largest dam in the region, Turkey signed an agreement 
on 31 August 1966 with the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID) for a loan of $40 million. Turkey un- 
dertook to continue its efforts to reach an agreement with 
the governments of Syria and Iraq, Should these efforts 
fail, Turkey would release adequate quantities of water to 
‘meet the needs of downstream countries in the course of 
filling the dam’s reservoir, In the protocol concluded with 
AID, this quantity was fixed at 350 cusecs. After consul- 
tations with the governments of Iraq and Syria, however, 
this quantity was raised, first to 400 then to 450 cusecs. 





See PRCT aeter 


. agreed to this, dt, will be recalled that Syria does fiot ccep 





Orontes River in the negotiations över water tights, Syria has no , 





the Orontes a shared rive: 





With the completion of the Keban Dam, the filling of 
the dam's reservoir began in March 1974. Both Iraq and 
Syria started complaining that they were receiving less 
Euphrates water than had been agreed to, When Turkey 
announced that it would not be able to release more than 
100 cusecs of water for some months, the arguments grew 
more acrimonious. Syrias request for a tripartitelmeet- 
ing was turned down by Turkey; but when the amdunt of 
water released was raised to 300 cusecs, relations resumed 
their normal course. Immediately after the construction 
of the Keban Dam, Syria undertook the construction of 
Tabqa Dam on the Euphrates River in 1975, which was to 
bring about differences between Syria and Iraq. 

Water was now the most important element affect- 
ing relations among the three countries. This was demon- 
strated during the construction of the Karakaya Dam in 
Turkey on the Euphrates in 1976, when relations became 
very strained. On 20 November 1977 Iraq halted the flow 
of oil in the Kirkuk-Yumurtalik pipeline. Although Bagh- 
dad declared that this was done to secure payment of $330 
million that it claimed Turkey owed Iraq, the real reason 
was that the flow of water in the Euphrates would be re- 
duced during the construction of the Karakaya Dam. The 
interruption of the flow of oil was greatly harming the 
Turkish economy. Iraq stated that the negotiations over 
the payment of Turkey's oil debt could only start after the 
Euphrates flow returned to its normal level. When Ankara 
gave assurances that this would happen, Iraq signed an 
agreement with Turkey in August 1978. The agreement 
provided for the payment of Turkey's outstanding debt 
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^. with the delivery of wheat and did not refer to the ques- 


tion of water use, 'The minister of energy, Deniz Baykal, 
however, announced after the signing of the agreement 
that a joint committee would be set up to determine Iraq's 
water needs and that it would not be faced with a scarcity 


of water. 'Ihis was an indication that the deal made with 


Iraq also covered the water issue. 


The Launching of the 

Southeast Anatolia Project (GAP) . 

The launching of GAP in 1983 caused even more concern 
in Iraq and Syria. Whereas the Keban and Karakaya dams 
were designed to produce electric power, GAP was an in- 


tegrated multipurpose project. It consisted of twenty-two 


dams (fourteen of which would be built on the Euphrates) 
plus nineteen hydroelectric power stations (eléven on the 
Euphrates). The project also included thirty intermediate 


- water storage facilities in addition to forty-seven other. 
pools to store water plus eighty-six pumping stations for ` 
the planned irrigation systems. The whole scheme would : 
cost $9 billioni and take thirty years to complete. It was ^^ 
designed to produce 27 billion kilowatt hours c ofj rr E 


secürity 
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per year and bring 17 million hectares under irrigation. 
The project included the building of two tunnels (each 
twenty-six kilometers long) to carry water from the reser- 
voir of the Atatürk Dam to the plains of Harran and Cey- 
İanpmar. These irrigation tunnels would. be the world's 
longest. When GAP was eventually completed, the flow 
of water in the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers was bound to 


diminish. The project would also result in a degradation 
, in water quality, because of pollution and residues caused 


by intensive farming. Despite the negative consequences 
of GAP that alarmed Syria and Iraq, there would also be 
benefits. The irregular flow of the two rivers because of 
the fluctuations in precipitation would come to an end, 
allowing for more economic use of water and diversifica- 
tion of farm production. | 

When GAP got underway, Turkey applied to the 
World Bank for loans. In order to obtain loans to dam 
rivers, it was necessary to have the approval of down- 
stream states. Syria and Iraq refused to give their approval 
to the project, which caused the World Bank to back off 
from supporting the project and call. for a quota agree- 
ment between riparian states. This setback did not pre- 
vent GAP from going ahead, as Turkey decided to rely on 
its own resources, In 1980 a Joint Economic Committee 
Protocol was signed with Iraq, which was also adhered to 
by Syria in 1983. Under the terms of this protocol, a Mixed 
Technical Committee was set tp to discuss the issue ofre- 
gional waters. 

In the 1980s Iraq was filly e ei with the war 
against Iran, and relations with Tarkey assumed vital im- 
portance for Baghdad. That is why the issue of water was 


raised only by Syria. Syria had launched a new economic - 


policy in 1986, which would close its trade gap by increas- 


ing its agricultural production and exports. Hence it was. 


sensitive about the water issue and pursued it with great 
determination. Large tracts of government land along the 
Euphrates had been privatized, and agricultural invest- 
ments were being promoted. At a time when its need for 
water was increasing, it was natural for Damascus to look 


upon GAP with serious misgivings (Tür pp. 11-12). 


As the construction of the Karakaya Dam neared 
completion, Syria’s prime minister Abdelrauf al-Kasm 
visited Ankara in March 1986. He warned that, if Turkey 


redüced the flow of water due to GAP, Syria would have 


to respond with the means at its disposal. Nevertheless, 


the. talks proceeded i ina constructive atmosphere, Tt was 
decided to set up four committees to farther bilateral co- `. 

z operation: ‘the committees c on international i issues, border EE 
vater: and electricity, and trade and économy. n : a 
At the. Committee « on Water and Electricity, = asked. Er 
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Turkey to release sufficient water during the filling of the 
reservoirs of the Karakaya and Atatürk Dams. The Turk- 
ish representative gave informal oral assurances that 500 
cusecs of water would be released. When Syria declared 
that it would not give support to the PKK, the impression 
was created that the issues of water and terror had been 
linked. Official representatives repeatedly asserted, how- 
ever, that no linkage existed between the two issues. 

When the Karakaya Dam was completed in 1987, the 
question flared up once again. Worried that the flow of 
water would diminish by 2796, Syria and Iraq sent protests 
and stressed that the flow of water could not be regulated 
qn the basis of unilateral promises. They wanted a formal 
tripartite agreement on the subject, but Turkey did not 
want to hear of such an agreement. 

At a time when relations with Syria were under strain 
because of the construction of the Karakaya and Atatürk 
dams and growing PKK activities, Prime Minister Özal 
visited Damascus on 17 July 1987 (see "Ozal's Syrian Visit" 
above, on the PKK and the Security Protocol with Syria). 
‘The Economic Cooperation Protocol was also signed at 
that time. Article 6 of the protocol read as follows: "Dur- 
ing the period when the reservoir of the Atatürk Dam is 
being filled, and pending the definitive allocation of Eu- 
phiates waters among the three countries, the Turkish 
sid undertakes to release an annual average of more than 
sod cusecs of water at the Turkish-Syrian border. Should 
thelmonthiy average fall below 500 cusecs, the difference 
shall be made up in the subsequent month.’ Iraq and Syria 
claimed that the Turkish undertaking only covered the 
period during which the Atatürk Dam was being filled and 
pending conclusion of a tripartite agreement on water al- 
location; during the 1990s they pressed for the conclusion 
of a three-way agreement to replace the 1987 protocol. 
They also demanded the release of 700 cusecs of water. 


The Peace Pipeline Project 

Based on his philosophy of foreign relations, Ozal was 

convinced that developing economic and commercial 
_relations with Syria would lead to a resolution of politi- 

cal problems. In line with this philosophy, he submitted 

a number of joint projects to his Syrian counterpart. 


Among these were proposals on Turkish aid to Syriainoil ` 


and gas exploration, provision of electric power to Syria, 
and the piping of water from the Seyhan and Ceyhan 
rivers to Arab countries. This last proposal was dubbed 
the Peace Pipeline Project and was significant for Syria, 
a country short of water. Ankara was proposing to draw 
water from two rivers that flowed entirely in Turkey and, 
after meeting Turkish needs, to send the surplus through 
two pipelines all the way to Saudi Arabia and Oman. The 


project was conceived in 1986, and its feasibility study was 
carried out by the U.S. firm Brown and Root. ‘The first 
pipe would carry 3.5 million cubic meters per day through 
Hatay to Syria and then via Jordan to the cities of Mecca 
and Jeddah in Saudi Arabia. The second pipe would carry 
2.5 million cubic meters per day through Syria, Jordan, 
and eastern Saudi Arabia to Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrain, the 
United Arab Emirates, and Oman. 

Although first unveiled in 1987, this project was for- 
mally proposed in 1988 but got a cool reception in the 
Arab countries and never reached the stage of implemen- 
tation. Ozal used the project as a trump card in his deal- 
ings with the Arab states, however. The Arab states cited 
high costs as the reason for rejecting the project. But it was 
obvious that their negative reception was due to political 
concerns that went unmentioned. They harbored suspi- 
cions that the plan was also designed to supply water to 
Israel. The project would allow Ankara to gain inordinate 
influence in the region, which was something they did 
not want. Nor did they want to become dependent on a 
powerful Turkey for a vital commodity like water. Ankara 
shelved the project when it became clear that what Arab 
public opinion really wanted was for Turkey to show its 
good intentions by agreeing to a fair sharing of the waters 
of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

It soon became clear that the 1987 protocol concluded 
between Turkey and Syria after excluding Iraq would not 
be long-lasting. On 23,November 1989 Turkey informed 
Syria and Iraq that between 13 January and 13 February 
1990 it would be diverting the Euphrates River in order to 
fill the Atatürk Dam reservoir. Syria was guaranteed 120 
cusecs from the Euphrates downstream before the diver- 
sion; in order to compensate for the shortfall during the 
diversion, Syria would receive 750 cusecs from 23 Novem- 
ber to 13 January. This would correspond to an average of 
509 cusecs of water, thus complying with the terms of the 
1987 protocol. Turkey also indicated that the filling of the 
reservoir would take place in the winter, when the water 
requirements of the two countries were at a minimum. 
Syria interpreted Turkey's move as the first in a series of 
similar cuts, protested Ankara's action, and called for a re- 
versal of the decision. 

To calm down Iraq and Syria, the Turkish minister of 
foreign affairs visited the neighboring countries in Janu- 
ary 1990 and assured them that Turkey had no intention 
of applying pressure on them, that Turkish farmers would 
also be affected by the cuts in the water flow, and that ef- 
forts were being made to minimize the effects of the cuts 
by releasing additional water in the period preceding the 
cuts. These efforts failed to convince the neighbors. Iraq 
and Syria renewed their call to conclude a tripartite water- 
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sharing agreement and signed a bilateral agreement on 
water-sharing to set a good example. Under this agree- 
ment, the waters of the Euphrates entering Syria from 
'Turkey would be split in the Peepordon of 42% for Syria's 
use and 5896 for Iraq's use. 

By1990 the theses of Iraq, Turkey, and Syria regarding 
the sharing of water and their proposed solutions had be- 
come apparent. The main difference between the Turkish 


thesis and those of Syria and Iraq with respect to the shar- 


ing of the Euphrates and Tigris and other Middle East- 
ern rivers can be summarized as follows (T.C. Dışişleri 
Bakanlığı Bölgesel ve Sınıraşan Sular Dairesi, pp. 37-43). 

l. Turkey described the Euphrates and Tigris as 
cross-border rivers, while Iraq and Syria described them 
as international rivers. 

2. Turkey held the view that the waters should be 
allocated on the basis of equity, while Iraq and Syria de- 
fended the principle of sharing. 


3. Turkey claimed that the portions of the rivers on 


its territory were under its sovereignty; consequently, a 
tripartite agreement on water sharing would not be a legal 
but rather a political agreement and hence unacceptable. 
Iraq and Syria strongly favored concluding a tripartite 
agreement. l 

Irag took the following positions. 

1. Iraq had utilized the waters of the Euphrates and 
Tigris sifce time immemorial and had built many struc- 
tures to make this possible. Iraq had acquired rights on the 
two rivers going back to ancient times. 

2. At the initial stage ofthe filling ofthe Atatürk Dam, 
Turkey had violated international law by not inform- 
ing Iraq in good time and inflicted hardship on the Iraqi 
people by reducing the flow of water below the level pre- 


viously guaranteed. Furthermore, Turkey appeared to be 


intent on building more dams and structures, thus inflict- 
ing additional hardship on the downstream states. 

3. The waters ofthe Euphrates and Tigris rivers should 
be shared according to arithmetical formulas. Under such 
a system, the amount of water required by each project 


should be determined, indicating whether the project was 


in operation, under construction, or in the planning stage. 


. Furthermore, the hydrological data relating to the two 


rivers should be compiled and exchanged. There should 


. be ajoint technical committee to review all the submitted 


data and determine the water requirements of all operat- 


ing projects as well as the requirements of proj ects in the 


construction and planning stages. 
. 4. Under the 1987 protocol, Turkey had committed 


itself to releasing : 500 cusecs from the Euphrates. where | 
© it flowed into Syria by. the time of the completion of the 
& Atatürk Dam. With the completion of the “Atatürk Dam, 
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this protocol had lost its validity The new amount of water 
to be released should be higher and in no case less than 
700 cusecs. Since the average yearly flow of the Euphrates 
was 1,000 cusecs, this would imply an ‘equitable’ sharing 
of its waters, with Turkey getting one: third and the re- 
maining two-thirds to be e in al amounts 
to Syria and Iraq. 7d 

Syria's views were as Falls Aile 

1. The Euphrates and Tigris were intérnational à rivers 
and hence in the category of "shared resources." These 
resources should be shared in specific amounts by the 
countries of the basin. This sharing should be on the basis 
of arithmetical formulas. For this, each country should 
indicate its requirements of water from each of the two 
rivers and determine the capacity ofeach river. Should the 
amount of water required by the three riparian countries 
exceed the flow of one of the rivers, this excess should be 
deducted proportionately from the water to be appar 
tioned to each country. 

2. In the course oftheinitial filling ofthe Atatürk Dam 
reservoir, Turkey did not act according to the principles 
of good neighborliness when it drastically decreased the 
flow of the Euphrates River. This inflicted untold damage 
on Syria's agriculture, its energy production, and its drink- 
ing water supplies. Turkey was seeking to apply political 
pressure on Syria by this means. The Peace Pipeline Proj- 
ect and other plans envisaging the sale of water were all 
designed to serve Turkey’s ambition of assuming a leader- 
ship role in the Middle East. The proposals to sell water 
while restricting the flow of the e demonstrated 
the muddle in Turkey's policies. 

3. Employing up-to-date and ici methods} in 
the use of the waters of an international river did not be- 
stow on a country the Higher to use additional water from 
that river. 

4. The work of the İmara Law Commission 
should be accelerated so as to secure the early codifica- 
tion of the rules on the subject. This would allow disputes 
among riparian states regarding the sharing of water to be 
resolved through international adjudication in the Inter- 






national Court of Justice or other such tribunals. 


5. International observers should participate in the 


negotiations among riparian states and the country or 


countries that obstructed the sharing of waters should face 
UN sanctions in the light of the findings of the observers. 

6. An agreement had to be concluded among the in- 
terested states on me abating of the waters of the oc 


tes River. 


. Turkey heldt the following’ views: 


<1 The Büphiates and Tigris were: not international d 
but ¢ cross- “border 1 rivers, and. Turkey exercised bovereige m 
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rights over the segments of the rivers flowing on Turkish 
territory. The claims of Iraq and Syria were designed to 
bring Turkey under international pressure and were de- 
void of legal foundation. In international law, the concept 
of rights acquired through prescription could not be in- 
voked in isolation. The sharing of joint resources on the 
basis of arithmetical formulas was rejected by the Inter- 
national Law Commission and was in conflict with the 
principle of equitable use. The sharing of joint resources 
did not apply to cross-border rivers, because such rivers 
were not considered to be natural resources that could be 
shared. . 

, 2. The claims of Iraq and Syria regarding Turkey's ac- 
tions in the course of the initial filling of the Atatürk Dam 
reservoir were incorrect, as were the figures relating to the 
extent of the irrigable agricultural land in their respective 
countries. 

3. The Orontes River should be considered along 
with the Euphrates and Tigris, and in this context what 
should be discussed was not the sharing of waters but their 
allocation. There were rules of international law that ap- 
plied to the allocation of waters: (a) scientific and objec- 
tive common criteria should be developed in connection 
with the “equitable and rational use of the waters”; (b) the 
principle of “not causing significant harm” required ri- 
parian countries of cross-border rivers to refrain from 
actions that would harm one another when using water. 
Turkey had never used the waters of the Euphrates and 
Tigris basins as-a weapon to be used to harm the down- 
stream countries. Acting in the spirit of fairness, Turkey 
had made every effort to release the volume of water that 
it was committed to deliver. 

4, The question of water in the Middle East was not 
one of quantity and sharing. To reach a long-term and last- 
ing solution to the question, each country must review its 
water policy. It should take action to avoid wasting water, 

' implement a rational pricing policy, develop national and 
regional projects designed to secure the use of recycled 
' waste water, resort to advanced technology in irrigation, 
and select appropriate crops in farming. 
The question of water also left its imprint on the rela- 
tion of the parties in the 1990s, not just as a technical and 
legal question but also as a political question. 


E. Economic Relations with the Middle East 

Turkey’s developing political relations-with the Middle 
Eastern states during the 1980s also had an important 
economic dimension. During the period of the 12 Sep- 
tember administration, Turkey's trade and tourism ex- 
.changes with Saudi Arabia, the Gulf States, and Libya 


underwent. substantial intrease. Workers went to these 


Table 6-7, Turkish Exports and Imports, 1979-1984 





EXPORTS (96) 





1979 1983 1984 


Muslim States 181 451 40.6 
European Economic Community 48.5 34.1 38.3 
COMECON 13.3 40 4.0 
U.S. 4.6 4.0 $2 
Japan 1.0 0.6 0.S 


IMPORTS (96) 
1979 1983 1984 


Muslim States 22.2 40.0 35.0 


European Economic Community 36.1 279 27.6 
COMECON 12.2 8.4 8.8 
US. 7.5 7.5 10.0 
Japan 4.$ 3.8 3.8 
(Table by Melek Fırat) 


countries in growing numbers and Turkish businesses 
started investing there, particularly in the construction 
sector. There was a large increase in trade with the Middle 

ast, helped by the growing opportunities created by the 

an-İrag War. It is interesting to note that just as politi- 
cal relations developed with the Middle East while rela- 
tions with Europe cooled off, a similar trend occurred in 
the field of trade. Europe's share in Turkey's exports and 
imports dwindled, while that of the Middle East grew. 
Table 6-7 (covering the period from 1979 to 1984) shows 
the development of Turkey's trade with different regions 
(Yalçıntaş, p. 321). 

Although the Özal governments considered the 
economy to be the main element of foreign policy, the 
trade and economic relations with the Middle East, which 
had been steadily growing until 1984, began to dwindle. 
This was in large measure due to the economic difficul- 
ties confronting Iran and Iraq because of the war. Further- 
more, in 1983 the military regime came to an end, and re- 
lations with Europe began to normalize. The application 
for membership in the ECs in 1987 helped make Europe 
Turkey’s main trade and economic partner once again. 
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I. RELATIONS WITH NON-ARAB STATES 

A. Relations with Israel 

1. Israel's Regional Actions and Tuner 

The frostiness in Turkey's relations with Israel during the 
1970s persisted during the major part of the 1980s. This 
was due to the displeasure caused in Ankara by Israel's 
high-handed actions in the region. Another reason was 


© the Palestinian Intifada that broke out in 1987 and enjoyed 
moo sympathy among the Turkish public. 


-Following the Camp David agreement, there was a 


generally. held belief that the-disputes in the Middle East 


were finally entering the stage of resolution. In these cir- 


‘cumstances, Israel's actions that destabilized the region 
caused universal disappointment. Yergi in 1978, Israel. 
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started establishing Jewish settlements in the West Bank. 
This was followed by the annexation of East Jerusalem in 
1980 and of the Golan Heights in December 1981. Finally, 
Israel shifted it capital from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. 

The annexation of East Jerusalem and the transfer of 
the capital to Jerusalem led to the adoption of UN Secu- 
rity Council resolutions 476 and 478, declaring Israel's ac- 
tions null and void. Turkey went further and, in addition 
to condemning Israel's moves, took two steps that made 
relations even frostier. Turkey shut down its consulate 
general in Jerusalem on 28 August 1980 and downgraded 
thelevel of Turkish representation in Tel Aviv from chargé 
d'affaires to second secretary on 2 December 1980. 

Turkey's reaction went beyond what was called for in 
the UN's resolutions. In taking drastic steps like closing 
the consulate general in Jerusalem, which was not a dip- 
lomatic mission, and in further loosening its already di- 
minished diplomatic relations, Ankara was motivated not 
by international considerations but by domestic political 
imperatives. ‘These decisions were made at a time when 
Turkey was trying to surmount the difficulties in its bal- 
ance of payments caused by the second oil shock and was 
seeking Arab friendship in order to relieve the isolation 
that had been imposed on it after the 12 September coup. 
It is interesting that the coup-makers took these steps at a 
time when they were most in need of the support of the 
US, the protector and friend of Israel. 

Turkey maintained its hard line during the crisis that 
emerged as a result of the Israeli attack and destruction 
of the Osirak nuclear reactor in Iraq on 8 June 1981. In the 
voting at the UN General Assembly, Turkey was among 
those that condemned Israel's attack. 

Turkey softened its stand following the annexation 
ofthe Golan Heights. Although the UN Security Council 
resolution 497 of 17 December 1981 declared this action 
illegal under international law, Turkey abstained in the 
voting on the General Assembly resolution of February 


1982 condemning Israel's action, Ankara did not regard 


Israel as a direct threat. It only joined the toughly worded 
warnings to alleviate its isolation. Now Turkey was trying 
to gain Israel's backing against its troublesome southern 
neighbor Syria. 

But it soon became clear that Turkey had not changed 


the main thrust of its policy. Ankara reacted sharply 
against the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in June 1982 and. 


the expulsion o of the PLO guerrillas from Beirut. Turkish 


public opinion was particularly incensed when, in Sep- a 
tember 1982, the Lebanese Phalangists, supported by the ` 
Israeli army, massacred almost'a thousand Palestinians - 
at the Sabra and Chatilla camps. The Turkish TV (TRI) l 


broadcast thes scenes from these camps after the massacre 
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for several days, feeding the public outrage against Israel. 
Yet the official Turkish reaction to the invasion of Leba- 
non was milder than the reaction to the annexation of 
Arab Jerusalem. 

The Israeli incursion into Lebanon led to an unex- 
pected improvement in Turkish-Israel relations. The 
headquarters and the basic training centers of the Armée 
Secréte Arménien pour la Libération de l'Arménie 
(ASALA) and the Justice Commandos for the Genocide 
ofthe Armenians (JCGA), two organizations involved in 
action directed at Turkey, were located in Lebanon. Dur- 
ing the invasion of Lebanon, Tel Aviv was in contact with 

« Ankara and proposed joint action to “clean up” the camps. 
Ankara agreed to the proposal. In operations carried out 
with the participation of Turkish agents, the ASALA and 
JCGA camps were wiped out and a good number of mili- 
tants were killed, including the leader of the JCGA, Agop 
Ahjian (Tavlaş, p. 12). 

This incident could have accelerated the intensified 
cooperation between Israel and Turkey of the 1990s, but 
the PLO's action in organizing its resistance to Israel in a 
more systematic way prevented this from happening. 


2. The Effects of the Intifada 

After his expulsion from Lebanon, Arafat continued to 
lead the Palestinian movement from Tunisia. In Decem- 
ber1987 a rebellion broke outin the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank and Gaza in response to his call. This mass uprising 
was known as the Intifada. The Intifada placed the ques- 
tion of Palestine once again on the international agenda. 
Arafat put the opportunity created by the Intifada to good 
use: the Palestinian National Council, meeting in Algiers 
under his chairmanship, announced the establishment of 
the state of Palestine on 15 November 1988 (Box 6-16). 

Turkey recognized the new state on the very same 
day, leaving even Egypt, Syria, and Jordan trailing behind. 
This move was in conformity with the pattern of pursuing 
pro-Arab policies that Turkey had been following since 
the mid-1960s. Ankara's decision to recognize Palestine 
was facilitated by Arafat’s declaration that the new state 
recognized the UN Security Council's resolutions 181, 

“242, and 338, that it was ready to exist side-by-side with 
Israel, and that the PLO was against terrorism. 

During Özal's term as prime minister, an effort was 
made to normalize relations with Israel while at the same 
time taking radical steps like the recognition of the Pal- 
estinian state, The decision to recognize Palestine led to 
certain logical consequences. Turkey was often critical of 
the harsh conduct of Israeli soldiers in response to the In- 
tifada. At the inauguration of the 1989 session of the UN 







Box 6-16. The Intifada’ 
“The İntifada was triggéred-by è 
~- truck on 8-Juné 1987, Whi 

; Pales 


General Assembly, a vote was called to decide whether 
Israel should be admitted to the meeting. Departing from 
its usual practice, Turkey did not abstain this time and 
voted no, 

Near the end of the 1980s Turkey began to take steps 
toward returning to a more balanced approach to the 
question of Palestine. For this it was necessary for Ankara 
to develop its relations with Israel. Starting in 1990, the 


. foundations were laid by both sides for an early and com- 


prehensive revival ofbilateral relations. 
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B. Relations with iran 
1. The Period of the Iran-Irag War 
Questions Arising from Ideological Differences 
For Turkey sovereignty rested on the nation, whereas for 
Iran it rested on religion. This ideological divergence was 
at the source of all the differences that affected relations 
between the two countries in this period. In the era ofthe 
shah, there were also differences between the two coun- 
tries on issues like the source of power and its legitimacy, 
but they shared the same attachment to nationalism. 
Although the divergent ideology issue emerged in 
1979, it need not have been the dominant question be- 


tween the two countries. The army carried out a coup in - 


Turkey on 12 September 1980, however, and the military 
regime sought to resuscitate Kemalism, even if orily on a 
rhetorical plane, while.the 1979 Iranian Islamic Revolu- 
tion was bent on establishing Sharia law. These conflicting 
views led to ideological clashes and occasionally crises. 
Each regime perceived the other as antithetical to its own. 


. orientations and suspected the other of ranning to Pron 


its brand of regime. ' 
‘The ideological clash manifested itself in different 


| Ways. ‘The Iranian media carried articles disparaging Ata- 
"türk and the Turkish media, Khomeini Iran was critical 
© of Turkey” s proscription of the headscarf, and Iranian 
. leaders visiting Ankara refused to lay wreaths at Atatürk's 
‘tomb, The Turkish press called the Iranian: regime a "hot- 


bed of reaction,’ while the Iranians described: Turkey 
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as the “lackey of Satan.” These examples could easi be 
multiplied. 

After the revolution, the Iranians seeking refuge in 
Turkey became a major problem. A similar problem had 
existed during the monarchy when Iranian students in 
Turkish universities demonstrated against the shah. But 
after the revolution the number of Iranians in Turkey 
reached 1.5 million, most of them opponents of the re- 
gime. The most powerful Marxist organization in Iran, 
the Mujahedin-e Khalg (Popular Warriors), saw most of 


- its organized militants move to Turkey. Iran claimed that 


Turkey was providing sanctuary to opponents of the re- 
gime and complained that Ankara refused to cooperate 
in dealing with “Iranian criminal fugitives.’ Against this, 
Turkey claimed that Iran was supporting Turkish funda- 
mentalist groups and was engaged in propaganda in sup- 
port of an Islamic revolution in Turkey through Iranians 
who resided there. Furthermore, Ankara saw the struggle 
on Turkish territory between agents of the National In- 
telligence and Security Organization of Iran (Sazman-e 
Ettela'at va Amniat-e Melli-e Iran, known as SAVAMA) 
and Iranian dissidents as a serious threat to peace and 
security. 

The ideological differences were pushed into the 
background after the death of Khomeini in Tune 1989. 
They recurred in the 1990s with more intensity, however, 
and continued to plague bilateral relations. 


Questions Arising from the Iran-Iraq War 

The war with Iraq caused Iran to revert to the old policy 
ofthe monarchy, which was to support the Iraqi Kurds in 
every way in their struggle against Baghdad (Box 6-17). 
Iran regarded the Iragi Kurds as its ally and provided them 
with arms, thereby forcing Iraq to divert substantial forces 
to deal with these separatist elements. As in the days of 
the shah, northern Iraq came under the control of Kurd- 
ish dans, with the government in control of cities and 
main roads. 

In the face of these developments, Turkey sought 
Tehran's support in the following two areas. 

1, Iraq’s trade with Turkey must not be harmed. This 
implied that Iraq's exports of oil via Turkey must not be 
disrupted by sabotage and that Turkish goods en route to 
Iraq must cross northern Iraq unhindered. Turkey made a 
similar request to Iraq: the Turkey-Iran railway, which car- 
tied the bulk of the goods traded between the two coun- 
tries, must not ‘be attacked. Although Iran and Iraq gave no 


verbal or written undertaking not to block these two main... 
conduits of trade, they complied with Turkey's request; T 
with very few exceptions. Iran must have instructed the. 
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Box 6-17. The Iran- ara War 


"Although | 
: settled. thé maj 
ons bet 





Kurds of northern Irag, who also complied with Turkey's 
request. But Turkey did suffer in the Persian Gulf, where 
its tankers loading oil came under aerial attack. 
l When the tide of war turned in Iran's favor, there 
was a real possibility that Iranian forces would advance 
in northern Iraq and seize part of the Kirkuk Yumurtalık 
pipeline. Although Iran had refrained from damaging the 
pipeline by bombing it or using the Kurds as its proxy, it 
would be unrealistic to assume that Iran would allow the 
marketing of Iraqi oil through territory under its direct 
control. As Turkey was beginning to get alarmed by de- 


velopments, the Iranian advance was halted, and the cen- 
ter of gravity of the battlefield again shifted to the south. 
Although it was not known to what extent Iran was acting 
out of consideration for Turkey's wishes, the impression 
that Iran was heeding Turkish interests brought relief to 
Ankara. 

2. The PKK must not be supported. When the PKK 
started its armed struggle in Turkey in August 1984, An- 
kara concluded an agreement with Iraq in October, en- 
abling Turkish forces to engage in hot pursuit against the 
separatist organization in northern Iraq, where it had its 
bases. When Turkey expressed its desire to conclude a 
similar agreement with Tehran, it was rebuffed. Tehran 
went further and asserted that the agreement that Ankara 
had concluded with Iraq violated Turkey’s neutrality. Iran 
claimed that Turkish operations in Iraq would strengthen 
Baghdad's hold on the region and weaken the Kurds that 
Tehran saw as its allies. 

Despite the deep differences between the two neigh- 
bors, Iran set Ankara at ease by concluding an agreement 
with Turkey in November 1984, by which it undertook 
not to allowits territory to be used by the PKK to conduct 
any action directed against Turkey (Bölükbaşı, pp. 27- 
29). Iran made an effort to abide by this agreement until 
the end of the war. But the question was not fully set aside, 
and the issue of Iran’s logistical support to the PKK con- 
tinued to plague Turkey’s relations with Iran. 


Turkish Neutrality in the Iran-Iraq War 

and Economic Cooperation within 

the Context of the ECO 

Turkey declared its neutrality in October 1980 and main- 
tained this status so successfully that the two warring 
countries entrusted the Turkish missions in Baghdad and 
Tehran with undertaking the task of looking after their 
respective interests when they finally severed their diplo- 
matic ties in July 1987. 

‘The ideological clash between Turkey and Iran was 
symbolized in the persons of Kenan Evren, the soldier, - 
and Ruhollah Khomeini, the cleric. But the conditions 
created by the war prevented the relations of the two 
countries from completely breaking down. Turkey badly 
needed dependable sources of oil and a market that 
could absorb its exports in exchange for oil. Iran needed 
a country that could guarantee steady and dependable 
transit for its imports during the war. This mutual depen- 
dence helped overcome the mistrust and the problems 
caused by this state of affairs. Outstanding questions were 
frozen and crises were overcome. 








Notwithstanding the disparate leadership, the lower 
echelons of the administration in charge of managing the 
economy chose to ignore ideological differences and pre- 
vented disagreements from getting out of hand. Turgut 
Özal in Turkey and Hashemi Rafsanjani in Iran epito- 
mized this mentality. The visit of Deputy Prime Minister 
Özal to Iran in March 1982 produced concrete evidence 
that the two countries could work together. Two years 
later, in April 1984, Ozal returned to Iran, this time as 
prime minister. ; 

After the signing of the trade agreement by which 
Iran would supply oil to Turkey in return for Turkish basic 
commodities, Turkish-Iranian trade reached the highest 
levels ever recorded. The high point was reached in 198s, 
when the volume of trade reached $2 billion, After this 
peak, a decline set in, because Iran complained that Tur- 
key purchased only oil and was not interested in Iranian 


industrial goods and farm products. Another complaint . 


was the high price and poor quality of Turkish proge 
sold in Iran. 

Düring this period Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan felt the 
need to manage the growing economic relations more ef- 
fectively within an institutional framework. In view ofthe 
rapidly developing economic relations of Turkey, Iran, 
and Pakistan in the early 1980s, it was decided to expand 


- these relations by adding the dimensions of technical 


cooperation, cultural exchanges, and trade. To this end, 
the organization known as the Regional Cooperation for 
Development (RCD) (see “Relations with Iran" in “Rela- 
tions with the Middle East" in Section 5) was modified 
and relaunched in Tehran on 29 January 1985 as the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Organization (ECO). Article 3 of the 
ECO agreement indicated that the ECO would pursue 
broader objectives than the RCD: "Ihe member states 


shall take the necessary measures to establish an ECO - 


Free Trade Area by eliminating, over a period of 10 years, 
customs duties and nontariff barriers in the region” 
Actually, the RCD (which consisted of Turkey, Iran, 
and Pakistan) and the ECO pursued similar objectives. 
Article 3 of the ECO agreement could well have been in- 
cluded in the RCD charter. But Iran was reluctant to allow 
the RCD to operate as an effective organization, because 
the new Iranian rulers saw it as a reminder of Western 
connection of the shah's era. When Iran left CENTO, it 
remained in the RCD because it felt the need for an or- 


- ganization that was engaged in economic cooperation. At 
` Tehran's request, Turkey and Pakistan agreed to establish 


an economic cooperation organization that would be free 


of any political dimension. This was a realistic approach 
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given that it would have been impossible to bring the 
three countries together within a political organization. 

The ECO was engaged in getting organized during 
the second half of the 1980s and did not start becoming 
effective in bilateral relations or regional affairs until the 
1990s, when independent states emerged iri Central Asia 
and the Caucasus. 

As the war drained both Iran and Iraq of their ability 
to import, Turkey intensified its mediation efforts within 
the framework of its policy of active neutrality. Özal took 
a personal interest in these efforts, but they remained 
fruitless. The war came to an end in 1988 independently of 
Turkey's mediation efforts. 


2. The Aftermath of the Iran-Iraq War 
With the ending ofthe war, the questions between Turkey 


-and Iran that had been frozen during the war reemerged, 


and relations began to get worse. The contentious issues 
had been put on hold because the two countries eco- 
nomically depended on one another in the early 1980s. By 
the end of the 1980s, however, both were free from their 
former dependence. Henceforth they would no longer 
overlook conflicting positions in the fields of ideology or 
security. 

Iran did not depend exclusively on Turkey for a se- 
cure transit route anymore and was no longer in need of 
importing lower-quality goods from Turkey. Ideological 
considerations weighed heavily in the contracts being 
let out for the reconstruction of the country, and Turk- 
ish firms stood no chance against firms from Europe or 
the Far East. Turkey, in turn, had overcome its foreign ex- 
change shortages and no İonger needed to resort to bar- 
ter to procure its oil. Furthermore, having gained a firm 
foothold in Arab markets, Turkey no longer needed the 
Iranian market. As a consequence of these factors, the 
volume of Turkish-Iranian trade had plummeted to one- 
tenth of its 1985 level when the war came to àn end. 

The first crisis in bilateral relations erupted on 10 
November 1988 when the Iranian Embassy in Ankara 
refused to lower its flag to half mast to mark the day on 
wbich Atatürk died. A series of crises followed until May 
1989, when Iranian ambassador Manouchehr Mottaki 
was recalled. 'The state of crisis also persisted because of 


president Kenan Evren's speeches. Among these were 


his rhetorical question: addressed to Khomeini—^Who 
are you to utter such things about Atatürk?” (Çetinsaya, 
p. 154)--and his assertion: that Khomeini had ruined his 
country and that history: would remember him as the 
leader who dragged his. nation: down. For, t such remarks, 
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Evren was likened to Salman Rushdie. In another inci- 
dent, SAVAMA agents were caught trying to smuggle Ira- 
nian dissidents out of Turkey in the trunk of their car. 
Although the Turkish media, and even politicians, 
often used insulting language with reference to the Ira- 
nian regime, it was usually the Iranian side that caused 
the rows between the neighbors and then led to their es- 
calation. Tehran's rhetoric was based on anti-imperialism 
and the export of the Islamic revolution. The slogan was 
“Ashura is every day and Karbala is everywhere.’ A for- 
eign policy based on this fiery rhetoric was essential for 


the Iranian administration to strengthen its legitimacy 


among the Iranian public. The war with Iraq was also 
presented to the Iranians as a jihad. Without a jihad, the 
new regime in Iran would lose its raison d'étre. Each of 
Tehran’s moves against the secular Turkish government 
that “oppressed the Muslim people” (Tülümen, pp. 136, 
198) would strengthen the Iranian people's support for 
the Islamic regime. 

This period of recurring crises lasted no more than 
seven months. It came to an end with the death of Kho- 
meini in June 1989. Although Khomeini was not officially 
a head of state, flags were lowered to half mast in Turkey 
when he died. After this, Rafsanjani, the former speaker 
of the Majlis, Hecame president and pursued the regime's 
policies with greater restraint. On 10 November 1990 the 
Iranian flag at|the Ankara Embassy was hoisted at half 
mast, and the new ambassador, Mohammad Reza Bageri, 
paid his respects at Atatürks mausoleum. In the early 
1990s Turkish-Iranian relations were cool but crisis-free. 
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Relations with the USSR 


The 1980s were of crucial importance to both Turkey 
and the USSR. Both countries went through a period of 
change. Without going into whether it was for better or 
worse, Turkey found itself transformed. The USSR ex- 


pired as it was being transformed. The process was propi- : 


tious for the development of bilateral relations. 


I. THE USSR's TRANSFORMATION 

The most important domestic event in the USSR dur- 
ing the 1980s was the ending of the eighteen-year-long 
Brezhnev era, which began in 1964 and came to an end on 
10 November 1982. Brezhnev was succeeded by Yury An- 
dropov. Neither Andropov (12 November 1482-10 Febru- 
ary 1984) nor his successor, Konstantin Chernenko (15 
February 1984~10 March 1985), was as effective and deci- 
sive as previous general secretaries of the party had been. 
Their terms in office-were too short for them to be effec- 
tive, and the need for reform confronting them was too 
pressing and comprehensive. Hence the post-Brezhnev 
era really commenced when Mikhail Gorbachev became 


general secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 


Union on 11 March 1985. 

When Gorbachevtook charge ofthe USSR, the coun- 
try urgently needed economic restructuring and political 
transformation. 'To carry out these two requirements, the 
country needed to prepare itselffor a long-term effort that 
was known as peredyshka. The last days of the USSR were 
spent ina search for ways to tackle these needs (Box 6-18). 

In foreign policy, the 1980s. started with the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan, which occurred on 26-27 
December 1979. When Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski declared 
martial lawin Poland on 13 December 1981, the USSR gave 


" the impression that it was pursuinga very hard-line policy. 
‘Perestroika also brought.about changes in | foreign. policy, 


however. One significant sign. of change was that For- 
eign Minister. Gromyko was replaced by Shevardnadze 
on 2 July 1985. Shevardnadze would remain in charge of 
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foreign policy until 20 December 1996. The internal eco- 
nomic and social upheaval the country was going through 
also found its reflection in the field of foreign policy. Gor- 
bachev added the elements of “interdependence” and 

“international cooperation" to Khrushchev's concept of 

“peaceful coexistence." Stalins theory of two opposing 
camps was i repudiated for good. The approach to foreign 
policy based oh class was also rejected. Lenin had pur- 
sued an approach i in which there would-always be a win- 
neranda loser in. each relationship, This zero-sum. game 
was abandonedi in favor of a policy that sought to identify 


convergent | ‘intérests. The Soviet leadership attempted T 


to pm this Tuy as the preparation for a long-term. Pagos 
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haul or peredyshka. The new policy was pursued starting 
in 1986 and was known as novoe İnyshlenie (the new way of 
thinking). Novoe myshlenie was the international dimen- 
sion of perestroika and glasnost. This implied withdrawal 
from Afghanistan and Africa, emphasis on disarmament, 
removal of ideology from international relations, and an 
end to the theory of two economies and two world mar- 
kets (Box 6-22). 

The transformation process that got underway in 1985 
resulted in the disintegration of the USSR in 1991. The 
Russian Federation, the successor of the USSR, found it- 
self deprived of its allies in Eastern Europe. Furthermore, 
Russia was now obliged to conduct its relations with the . 
fourteen new states that left the union after the demise of 
the USSR within the context of its foreign policy. 





It. BILATERAL RELATIONS 

‘There is a general impression that Turkish-USSR relations 
during the coup period of 1980 to 1983 were stagnant. This 5 
is attributed to the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan and E 
the military coup in Turkey. True, the intervention in Af- 
ghanistan got a very bad reception in Turkey, which gave 
asylum to thousands of Afghan refugees. But this did not 
























“Box 6-21, The Question 








reflect negatively on bilateral relations. Its main effect was 
to bring Turkey closer to the U.S. The USSR, however, 
remained very circumspect toward the new administra- 
tion in Ankara, which accused Moscow of being behind 
the anarchy in Turkey. Moscow showed no reaction to the 
mass arrests taking place in Turkey. 

At a time. when political relations were stagnant, 
economic relations went on without interruption. ‘Ihe 
program of the Ulusu government that took office on 
20 September 1980 contained the following phrase: "spe- 
cial importance shall be attached to relations with the 
Soviet Union" (http://www.tbmm.govtr/ hukumetler/ 
. hp44.htm). In 1981 Turkey's exports to the USSR attained 


their highest level since 1924. Similarly, in 1983 its imports 


from the USSR also attained record levels. More impor- 
. tantly, the foundations of Turkey's. developing economic 
relations with first the USSR and then Russia were laid 

© during this period. 
As indicated earlier, Turkey’s relations with the USSR 
' started developing in the mid-1960s, first in the economic 
field and later spreading to the political sphere. The USSR 
_ began to overcome its obsession with ideology in the 
1980s, and both the USSR and Turkey went through a 
period of economic restructuring. Cooperation in the 
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economic field quickly spread to the political field. We 
shall therefore first look at economic relations and see 
how they influenced political relations. 


A. Economic Relations 
Turkey's economic relations with the pre-perestroika 
USSR were already quite developed and ready for the 
boom that would come in the 1990s after perestroika, On 
10 March 1981, shortly after the 12 September administra- 
tion assumed power, an agreement was signed for the ex- 
tension of the Soviet-built Seydişehir Aluminum Plant. 
This was followed by a protocol signed in January 1982 
that raised the level of trade by 30%. It was significant that 
this protocol was signed at a time when the U.S. was seek- - 
ing to impose a trade boycott against the USSR for the 
imposition of martial law in Poland. Turkey also provided. . : 
Moscow with the propaganda prize, as a NATO member 
ruled bya military regime. 
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Subsequently, on 20 May 1982, a payments agreement 
was concluded, providing for payments to be made with 
convertible foreign exchange. The replacement of the 
dearing system, which had hampered trade for many 
years, with the convertible exchange system was an impor- 
tant step forward. An implementation program was also 
adopted within the framework of the 1977 Turkish-Soviet 
Agreement on Scientific and Technical Cooperation. 

The Natural Gas Agreement signed on 18 September 
1984. constituted a turning point in bilateral relations. 
The agreement, signed after two years of negotiations, 
opened up new opportunities in the fields of contracting 
services and trade exchanges. Turkey undertook to buy, 
for a period of twenty-five years starting in 1987, 120 bil- 
lion cubic meters of natural gas from the USSR, with pay- 
ment to be made with convertible currencies. The USSR 
agreed to spend 7096 of the foreign exchange earned from 
these sales to buy Turkish goods and services. Of the 
funds to be spent in Turkey, 3596 would be set aside to pay 
for Turkish contracting services; and 3096 of the sale pro- 
ceeds would be used to repay commercial loans extended 
to the USSR. For Turkey to agree as early as 1984 to pro- 
cure one of its energy requirements from the other bloc 
was'an important political development. The agreement 
would enable Turkey to diversify its energy sources. ‘The 
decision to rely on Soviet gas was taken because Turk- 
ish decision-makers were favorably disposed toward the 
project. Furthermore, the Federal Republic of Germany 
had a similar agreement with the USSR, which consti- 
tuted a useful precedent. 

The agreement had far-reaching effects. It opened the 
way for Turkish contractors to enter the Soviet market in 
a big way. Starting in 1988, Turkish contractors undertook 
a large number of projects in the USSR; this made them 
more competitive in that market in the 1990s. Many Turks 
working for these contractors began to earn their living in 
the USSR. The agreement also helped diversify Turkey's 
export markets. Previously, the USSR had appeared 
to be a donor and an investor in its relations with Tur- 
key, making it a one-sided relationship. The agreement 
changed this picture and restored a balance in economic 


- relations. From 1986 to 1991 the number of products ex- 


ported by Turkey to the Soviet Union rose from twenty- 
five to seventy. In addition to the increased diversification 
in Turkey's exports, there was an expansion in volume. 
The agreement encouraged firms from third countries 
that wanted to enter the Soviet market to invest in Tur- 
key. It also encouraged the formation of Turkish-Soviet 
joint ventures, which then made substantial investments 
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in both countries. The agreement not only diversified 
Turkey's sources and types of energy but also opened 
new perspectives for its energy policy. Natural gas would 
help meet the growing needs of industry for energy and 
would make an energy crisis like the one experienced in 
1970s more unlikely. Thanks to the agreement, natural gas 
as a commodity provided continuity in bilateral trade. 
Finally, the agreement led to the establishment of Botaş, 
the firm that owned and operated the natural gas pipeline 
network. 

Another development that helped the growth of bi- 
lateral relations was the Agreement on Border and Coastal 
Trade signed on 6 July 1989. This agreement helped de- 
velop the economic potential of border regions. The bor- 
der crossing at Sarp on the Black Sea coast saw its traffic 
increase from 30 crossings per day in 1989 to 390 cross- 
ings in 1990 and then to 1,000 crossings in 1991. The so- 
called luggage trade (Russian tourists who came to Tur- 
key to buy goods, carried them back to Russia in oversized 
luggage, and sold them for a considerable profit), which 
would attain substantial levels in the 1990s, started in the 
late 1980s, especially after the opening of the Sarp border 
crossing. 

The volume of trade expanded rapidly, particularly 
in the late 1980s, helped by developments in the USSR 
and Eastern Europe. The expansion was also aided by 
the complementarity of the economies and political will 
of the parties. The gas agreement; the promotion of ex- 
ports with credits; the opening of the border crossing at 
Sarp and the growing border/coastal trade; the growth 
in contracting services; the development of the industry 
of building, repairing, and overhauling ships; transport; 
and tourism all bore witness to the increased scope for 
cooperation. From 1980 to 1991 exports grew by 261.496, 
while imports increased by 506.496. When Soviet enter- 
prises obtained the right to operate independently of the 
state in 1989, this gave a further boost to bilateral trade. Of 
Turkey's trade in 1989, 2096 was conducted with nonstate 
enterprises. In 1990 the share of the USSR and the coun- . 
tries of Eastern Europe in Turkey's exports was the fourth 
highest among the OECD's twenty-four members. With 
respect to the rate of increase in this share from 1986 to 
1990, Turkey ranked second among OECD members. 

Another factor contributing to the trend was Turkey's 
Eximbank credits. From 1989 to 1991 Turkey extended the 
USSR $1150 billion in Eximbank credits, of which $555.3 
million had been used by the time ofthe disintegration of 
the Soviet Union in 1991. With the help of these credits, ` 
Turkey's exports to the USSR climbed steadily. 











B. Political Relations 

The satisfactory state of economic Gila, had a positive 
effect on political relations. As the Cold War drew to an 
end, the two countries’ political relations became increas- 
ingly based on mutualinterests in the line with the USSR's 
“new way of thinking" policies. 

The first high-level contact between the two coun- 
tries following the military coup in Turkey took place in 
September 1981 at the level of foreign ministers during the 
session of the UN General Assembly in New York. This 
was followed by the visit of the Turkish minister of for- 
eign affairs, İlter Türkmen, to Moscow from 28 Novem- 
ber to 3 December 1982. Turkey's decision to take part in 
the Rapid Deployment Force in 1983 was interpreted by 
Moscow as a negative development. During the visits of 
deputy foreign minister Georgy Kornienko to Turkey in 


1983 and March 1984, he expressed the misgivings of his - 


government over the installation of missiles on Turkish 
soil, After the visits, it was announced that there was no 
question of deploying Pershing missiles in Turkey and 
that Turkey would not accede to any proposal in this di- 
rection, This announcement indicated that Turkey had 
learned its lesson from the 1962 Cuba crisis. 

In parallel with their Soviet counterparts, the Turkish 
leaders also adopted a constructive approach with respect 
to relations with the USSR. In the first civilian: govern- 
ment following the coup that came to power in December 
1983 under Turgut Ozal, Vahit Halefoglu, the former am- 
bassador in Moscow until a month earlier, was appointed 
foreign minister. The first international agreement of this 
government was signed with the USSR to redemarcate the 
common border. The programs of both the first and the 
second Ozal governments emphasized that relations with 
the USSR would be further developed, with special em- 


‘phasis on economic relations. The Soviet side responded ` 
in like manner to the Turkish approach. The visit of the 


head of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, Nikolay 
Tikhanov; from 25 to 27 December 1984 was an important 
milestone in relations. In the course of this visit the Long- 
Term Program for Developing Economic, Commercial, 
Scientific, and Technical Cooperation (with a term of 


_ten years), the Agreement for the Exchange of Goods 


for the years 1986 to-1990, and the Cultural and Scientific 
Exchange Program were signed. Tikhanov and Ozal met 


~ in February during the funeral of Andropov and agreed 
to develop relations further. It was declared during these 
‘talks that, after the natural gas agreement and the subse- 
.. quent agreements, the course had been set for bilateral 
: agreements to.deyelop as the two countries headed into 
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the twenty-first century. This is how Tikhanov expressed 
his thoughts: “The agreements that we have signed today 
are the building blocks on which our relations will rest. I 
wish to emphasize that the Soviet Union wants this edi- 
fice to be not just large and tall but also capable of with- 
standing earthquakes” (Dışişleri Bakanlığı Belleteni, 12 De- 
cember 1984, p. 130). 

In September 1984 and August 1986, during the 
thirty-ninth and forty-first sessions of the UN General 
Assembly, the two countries' foreign ministers met to 
discuss international issues. These contacts ensured that 
bilateral relations followed the general trends in interna- 
tional relations. It cannot be claimed, however, that there 
were no differences between the two countries. Occa- 
sional tension was felt in relations, as when Gorbachev 
failed to receive Özal during the latter’s visit to Moscowin 
July 1986. This was a time when Turkey was pressing Bul- 
garia very hard because of Sofia's treatment of the Turkish 
minority in that country. The Soviet Union could not ap- 
pear to be repudiating its ally Bulgaria when the Cold War 
was still in progress. Furthermore, relations were affected 
when Mustafa Süleymanoğlu, a Bulgarian Turk, sought 
refuge in Turkey’s Moscow Embassy. 

These hitches were overcome, however, and bilateral 
cooperation continued to develop. A protocol was signed 
on 24 March 1988 that overcame the twenty-year-long 
question of the FIR line, delineated the line over the Black 


Sea, and granted Süleymanoğlu permission to leave the . 


embassy premises and proceed to Turkey. In April.the 
USSR gave up on its demand that the Cyprus question 
be solved through the international conference. In Sep- 
tember 1988 the SS-20 missiles installed in the Kapustin 
region and capable of hitting targets in Turkey were re- 
moved in compliance with the intermediate-range mis- 
siles agreement of 1987. Turkey was very satisfied with 
this action and gave its consent to the opening of the Sarp 
border crossing. 

Ihe talks on the Limitation of Conventional Forces 
in Europe held in Vienna from March 1989 to November 
1990 ended with the signing of an agreement by twenty- 
two states, including Turkey and the USSR, on 19 Novem- 
ber. Under the terms of the agreement, the southeastern 
region of Turkey (which constituted 2496 of its territory) 
was left outside of the scope of the agreement limiting 
conventional forces. Engrossed in its own domestic af- 
fairs, the USSR made no objection to this arrangement. . 

The infervention of the Red Army in Azerbaijan i in 


January 1990 met with a very negative reaction among . : 
the Turkish public. At the official level, however, this Was 
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seen as the internal affair of the USSR and did not cause 
any lasting damage to bilateral relations. This was in part 
because the volume of bilateral trade had grown four- 
fold over the previous four years, to $2 billion. Also, Tur- 
key stayed out of the USSR’s internal affairs and retained 
its attachment to the principle of respect for territorial 
integrity. Following the signing of the cultural coop- 
eration agreement in November 1990, Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze paid a visit to Ankara. Although the main 
item on the agenda was the Gulf crisis, the two countries 
managed to sign four agreements dealing with combating 
the drug trade, cooperation in Black Sea fishing, judicial 


, assistance, and reciprocal promotion of investments. The 


parties also exchanged ideas about the Black Sea Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (BSEC) project. In addition, a date 
was fixed for Özal's visit. 

In summary, at a time when Turkey was carrying out 
reforms to enter the market economy, the USSR was en- 
gaged in a similar endeavor with its policies of perestroika 
and glasnost. 'Ihe USSR became progressively more de- 
tached from ideology in its foreign policy under the in- 
fluence of the "new way of thinking" in politics. This re- 
moved many obstacles to the development of economic 
as well as political relations. Turkey contributed to this 
process by remaining aldof from the separatist tendencies 
emerging in the USSR dnd its scrupulous respect for the 
USSRS territorial integr 

The process of disintegration of the Eastern Bloc that 
began in Eastern Europe in 1989 would engulf the USSR 
in 1991. It was in the midst of this process that president 


Turgut Özal visited the USSR in March 1991 and signed 
the Treaty of Friendship, Good Neighborliness, and Cor- 
poration, This treaty would later serve as the basis of the 
relations with the Russian Federation. 
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Relations with the Balkans 


I. FACTORS AFFECTING 

TURKEY'S BALKAN POLICIES 
Turkey is at least geographically a Balkan state, with 5% of 
its territory consisting of Thrace (located on the Balkan 


Peninsula). Although this territory is tiny; the Republic of 
Turkey has been facing the West since its establishment, . 


and its identity is more Balkan and Mediterranean than 
Middle Eastern. The Balkans have held an important 
place for Turkey in its foreign policy from a strategic as 
well as a human and cultural point of view. 

Ihe importance of the Balkans for Turkey can be ex- 
amined under the following headings. 


Historical Ties 

Historically, the Bdlkan Peninsula was the main area of 
expansion of the Ottoman Empire. The region remained 
under Ottoman domination for about 500 years, which 
has affected the regions religious, ethnic, economic, and 
cultural character up to present times. This has been re- 
ferred to as the Ottoman heritage and Pax Ottomanica 
and has been appraised in different ways, depending on 


whether the observer was from Turkey or from elsewhere 


“in the region. 
Because of this historical background, Balkan p sols 
and Turks have developed a nuniber of prejudices about 
. one another, These prejudices were particularly strong 
. among the Slavs and the Greeks. Turkey had to carry out 
its Balkan policies against this historical background; and 


as it became more active in the region during the 1990s, ` 


this was interpreted in some quarters asan ven to re- 
turn to the Ottoman'past. 

From the perspective of nda Masih among the 

© Balkan peoples, the Ottoman era was full of dark images 

“and negative features. Those of Orthodox-Slavic extrac- 

tion ] perceive Ottoman rule as a period of political, eco- 

. nomic, and cultural oppression. ‘They tend to attribute 

their present-day. problems and their economic and po- 

litical backwardness to the fact that the Ottoman adminis- 





ie During the: nineteenth century, when nationalis 
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tration cut them off from the Renaissance and Enlighten- 
ment that Western Europe experienced. 

This frame of mind was developed mainly because 
these peoples conducted their struggle for national lib- 
eration in the nineteenth century against the Ottoman 
administration. In the process of building their nation- 
states by re-creating their histories, they had to rely on 
anti-Ottoman/Turkish themes and felt the need to rid 
themselves of their association with the Ottoman past. 

Another negative aspect of Ottoman rule for the 
Orthodox peoples of the Balkans was that it introduced 
Islam into the region. The Albanians, Bosnians, Pomaks, 
and Torbesh (Box 6-23) who converted to Islam (some in 
part, others in full) were seen as ethnic or religious groups 
that were undesirable vestiges of the Ottoman heritage in 
the Balkans. All Muslims, especially in the former Yugo- 
slavia, regardless of their ethnic origin or language, were 
regarded as Turks. During the wars of the 1990s, an effort 


was made not only to repress the groups perceived as alien | 


but also to destroy buildings like mosques and bridges 
that recalled the Ottoman past. 

For along time, Balkan historians dwelt on Ottoman/ 
Turkish oppression. Nonetheless, in the 1980s, especially 
when the obligatory name-changing campaign was going 
on in Bulgaria (see the discussion below) there was some 
attempt to be objective. It was conceded that the religious / 
linguistic identity of peoples was at least preserved during 
the Ottoman era. In the 1990s, however, after the demise 
of the socialist regimes, nationalism was once more on the 
ascendancy and the former line was dropped. 

In addition to those groups that converted to Islam, 
the Turkish minorities are another relic of the Ottoman 


period in the Balkans. The Turkish minorities in Bulgaria; ` 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and Macedonia are perceived as pärt 
ofthe Ottoman heritage and from time to time find them- : 


selves subjected to oppression. >. 
. Turkey: also has’ negative associations with the Bal. 
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- Box 6-23. Muslims and Turks in the Balkans 
Ethnically there: are three large Muslim groups ir in ihe Balkans: Turks, 
~“Albanians,- and sl 


was rampant, there was political and social chaos in the 
region. The lost battles and the retreats led to mass migra- 
tions of Balkan Turks/Muslims to Anatolia. With these 
migrations, the bitterness of the oppression and forced 
displacement experienced in the Balkans was carried over 
to Anatolia, to reinforce existing prejudices there. The 
Balkan region, which was the first area of expansion ofthe 
Ottoman Empire, was also the area where the process of 
disintegration and loss of territory began. 

In addition, the Balkan region was where Turkish 
nationalism found its intellectual roots. It was here that 
the tradition of setting up political organizations among 
Turks got started. As nationalist currents in the Balkans 
reached their peak in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the Turks also began to feel their effects. In par- 
ticular, the Society of Union and Progress was inspired by 
the Balkan pattern of rebel band and secret revolution- 
ary society, both in its establishment and in its structure. 
© Salonica was a highly cosmopolitan city, and its cultural 
environment could be considered liberal in the Ottoman 
context. It was therefore natural that Turkish military of- 
ficers and intellectuals would make their first contact with 
nationalism in this city. 

From the establishment ofthe Republic until the end 
of the 1980s, the Balkans has been a region with mostly 
negative aspects for Turkey. In the interwar period the 
Balkan Peninsula was one of Italy’s two areas of expan- 





sion, which raised security concerns for Turkey. After 
World War [II the Balkans became a cockpit for Cold 
War rivalrie$. The Balkans were perceived as a route over 
which the Gommunist threat could reach Turkey and as 
a region where minority issues could turn into political 
crises at any time. 


People of Balkan Extraction Living in Turkey 

It is estimated that there are about 5 to 7 million Balkan 
migrants living in Turkey. During the forced migration 
of Bulgarian Turks in the late 1980s, it was seen that most 
of these people maintain their links with relatives left be- 
hind and that their plight is a direct cause for concern for 
the migrants. First, they are naturally distressed by the 
oppression itself. They also know that if conditions for 
their relatives worsened and a new wave of migrations oc- . 
curred, they would have to bear the burden and accom- 
modate the newcomers, even if only temporarily. 

During times of tension when Turkish/Muslim mi- 
norities are feeling oppressed, governments in Turkey 
are compelled to bear in mind the emotions of voters 
that hail from the Balkans. Those that came from the re- 
gion through the 1950s now make up the middle classes, 
entrepreneurs, and civil servants, while those that ar- 
rived in the 1980s mostly ended up in industrial centers 
like Bursa, İzmit, İzmir, and İstanbul as skilled industrial 
workers, All of these people tend to be organized and con- 


stitute a Balkan lobby. Among these çan be cited the Ar- 
navut Kardeşliği Kültür ve Dayanışma Derneği (Albanian 
Brotherhood Society for Culture and Solidarity), estab- 
lished in 1952; Batı Trakya Türkleri Dayanışma Derneği 
(Mutual Support Society ofthe Turks of Western Thrace), 
established in 1975; Balkan Türkleri Dayanışma ve Kültür 
. Derneği (Society for Mutual Support and Culture of the 
Balkan Turks), established in 1985; and Rumeli Türkleri 
Kültür ve Dayanışma Derneği (Society for Culture and 
Mutual Support of the Rumeli Turks). This demographic 
composition and the corresponding political organiza- 
tions are among the factors that contribute toward Turkey 
playing a greater role in the Balkans. 


Geographic and Strategic Reasons 
From a geographic and strategic point of view, the Balkan 
regionis important for Turkey for the following reasons. 

1. The route to the West crosses the Balkans. Most 
of Turkey's economic and political relations are with 
Western European countries, and the routes connecting 
Turkey with those countries go across the Balkans. From 
this perspective, Turkey must consider the following ele- 
ments. l 

First, the Balkans must be stable, to avoid compro- 
mising the safety of these routes. Turkey felt this impera- 
tive most acutely during the disturbances in Bosnia in the 
1990s and during the Kosovo war in 1999. When these 
routes become blocked, more than half of Turkey's trade 
is affected. Furthermore, the physical links of Turkish 
workers in Europe with their mother country become 
problematic. 

Second, Turkey is also apprehensive about a pos- 
sible alliance between its Balkan neighbors, Greece and 
Bulgaria. 'This actually occurred in 1986, when these coun- 


tries signed a nonaggression pact. After 1990 Bulgaria ` 


changed course and, while maintaining good relations 
with Greece, made sure not to pursue policies of confron- 
tation with Turkey. ^ . 
2.'The region of Eastern Thrace, the only part of Tur- 
key that lies on thé Balkan Peninsula, is vital for the se- 
curity of İstanbul and the Turkish Straits. Eastern Thrace 
. lacks the territorial depth necessary for a successful de- 
fense against an attack coming from tlie Balkans. Conse- 
quently, this region is seen important from the perspec- 
© tive of strategic defense. - 


© The Turkish/Muslim Minorities in the Balkans 
. , From time to time, Turkey finds itself obliged to take up 
an active role vis-à-vis the Turkish/Muslim minorities in 


it E. the Balkans. This is partly because of the pressure öf the 
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Balkan lobby and partly because Turkey happens tó be 
a major power in its region. Furthermore, bilateral and 
multilateral treaties require Turkey's action on behalf of 
the Turkish/Muslim minorities, especially those in Bul- 
garia and Greece, when they come under pressure or in 
the event of a breach of international covenants. 

With the exception of Tito’s Yugoslavia, the record of 
the Balkan countries in their treatment of minorities is far 
from being clean. Turkey has had to intercede not only on 
behalf of minorities in Bulgaria and Greece, where they 
were protected by treaties, but also on behalf of other 
Muslim/Turkish minorities, Whatever their ethnic origin 
may be, all oppressed Muslim minorities look to Turkey 
for protection and choose to settle in Turkey when forced 
to emigrate, 


i. TURKEY'S BALKAN POLICY 

DURING THE COLD WAR 
The Balkan Pact and Alliance 
In all international arrangements, Turkey has consistently 
striven for stability in the Balkans and has always pursued 
undiluted pro-status quo policies. 

When pursuing these policies, Turkey ran into diffi- 
culties with Bulgaria, a country that stood out as revision- 
ist ip the interwar period, During the Cold War, an ideo- 
logical dimension compounded the difficulties because 
Bulgaria was in the Eastern Bloc, Countries like Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Romania that did not have borders with 
Turkey, however, were able to maintain good relations 
with Ankara, even though they had Communist regimes, 
because of their distinct situations within the Eastern 
Bloc. Albania left the Soviet orbit in 1961. Yugoslavia and 
Soviet Union already had parted ways in 1948, and Bel- 
grade gradually aligned itself with Turkey and Greece. 
Furthermore, Yugoslavia was a model state in its treat- 
ment of minorities. Romania under Nicolae Ceausescu 
distinguished itself as a maverick state within the Eastern 
Bloc in its opposition to the USSR during the 1970s. 

Greece, Turkey’s ally within the Western Bloc, sup- 
ported Turkish efforts to preserve stability in the Balkans 
during the interwar years. After World War II, starting 
in the mid-1950s when the first differences over Cyprus 
emerged, Greece became a rival and a source of concern 
for Turkey in the Aegean and the Balkans. 


Strife and’ confusion have been ever present in the euer 


Balkans, but the region has also seen frequent initiatives.: 
for closer cooperation, Among these can be cited the 1934 
Balkan Pâct (of which Turkey was also a member), the 
Balkans Union: or Federation d idea floated. by le 
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circles in the interwar period, which the socialist regimes 
established after World War II sought to revive), the Sta- 
bility Pact, and the Southeast Europe Cooperation Initia- 
tive (SECI), which came about after the Cold War. 

The Balkan Pact signed in 1953 was Turkey's most 
noteworthy effort to preserve stability in the Balkans and 
bore the hallmark of the Cold War. Tito's Yugoslavia was 
expelled from the Cominform in 1948 when it refused to 
accept the tutelage of the USSR. When Yugoslavia felt it- 
self threatened by its neighbors Romania and Bulgaria, it 
started coming closer to Western countries. At this point 
Bulgarias mass expulsion of Bulgarian Turks in 1950-51 
was causing great concern in Turkey. 

Eventually, at Turkey's initiative and with the support 
of the U.S. and Britain, the Treaty of Friendship and Co- 
operation was signed by Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia 
in Ankara in February 1953. A year later this pact became 
a full alliance with a treaty signed in Bled in Yugoslavia. 
Article 2 of this treaty contained the following provision 
that was typical of all alliances: “The Contracting Parties 
agree that any armed aggression against one or more of 
them in any part of their territories shall be considered an 
aggression against all the Contracting Parties, who... shall 
jointly and severally go to the assistance of the Party or 
Parties attacked by taking immediately and by common 
accord any measures, including the use of armed force, 
which they deem necessary for effective defense.” In the 
years that followed, however, the meetings foreseen in 
the treaty failed to take place and the alliance became a 
dead letter due to the deterioration of Turkish-Greek rela- 


tions and the reconciliation of Yugoslavia with the USSR 


in 1955. The treaty was concluded for a period of twenty 
years and was allowed to expire at the end of this term in 


April 1975 (Soysal, pp. 474-77). : 


The Stoica Plan 
This plan was conceived by Romanian prime minister 
Chivu Stoica on 17 September 1957 to promote coopera- 
tion among the Balkan states. The plan was submitted to 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Turkey. These 
countries and Romania would engage themselves to de- 
. velop economic and cultural relations, to settle their dif- 
ferences, to prevent disputes that could not be resolved 
from hindering their cooperation, and to undertake joint 
economic projects, The plan was immediately accepted by 
Bulgaria and Albania. Yugoslavia agreed on condition that 
all Balkan states would participate. Turkey and Greece 
turned down the plan. 

‘The rejection of the plan by Turkey and Greece was 
due to the Cold War. At a time when the Democratic 
Party was in power in Turkey and the country was very 


close to the U.S, this initiative was perceived as designed 
to detach Turkey from NATO and to spread Soviet propa- 
ganda. It was unthinkable for Turkey to consent to a plan 


“that had the USSR behind it when the Menderes govern- 


ment was doing its best to secure the installation of Jupiter 
missiles on Turkish soil (Sander, pp. 148-60). 

In 1961 there was another initiative for Balkan co- 
operation. Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Romania, and Greece 
set up the Balkan Cooperation and Mutual Understand- 
ing Committee. The first meeting of the committee took 
place in Athens in April 1961, the second in Sofia in March 
1962, the third in Bucharest in May 1963, and the fourth 
in Belgrade in June 1964. Turkey did not participate in 
these meetings, and Greece used the last two meetings as 
an anti-Turkish platform at a time when its relations with 
Turkey were strained. 

Starting in the mid-1950s, Turkey's attention was 
focused primarily on the West and events in the Middle 
East, and Ankara remained aloof toward the Balkans. In 
the 1950s foreign policy was formulated in Ankara in con- 
formity with the interest of the West in general and the 
US. in particular. The Balkan Pact and Alliance of 1953 
and 1954 were concluded under Cold War conditions un- 
der U.S. guidance. Unlike other regions, Turkey took no 
individual initiative in the Balkans; nor did it attempt t 
develop its own foreign policy options in the region. Thi 
happened only when Turkish foreign policy turned in 
multidimensional direction in the mid-1960s and whe 
Ecevit set a new course in the 1970s. 


Turkey and the Elimination of 
Nuclear Weapons in the Balkans 
In addition to the Stoica initiative, proposals regarding 
political and economic cooperation and disarmament 
during the Cold War usually came from the countries of 
the Eastern Bloc. l 

‘The first initiative on the subject was the proposal of 
the USSR to the U.S., Britain, and France to eliminate nu- 


clear weapons from the Balkan and Adriatic regions. The . 


four powers would be the guarantors of the undertaking 
under the proposal. 

Turkey was against the plan, but the USSR and the 
other Balkan states kept bringing this proposal up for dis- 
cussion on subsequent occasions. Greece, however, be- 
gan to support the plan after the government of Andreas 
Papandreou came to power in 1981. The Declaration on 
Good Neighborliness signed by Greece and Bulgaria in 
1986 contained a reference to the elimination of nuclear 
and chemical weapons from the Balkans. In addition to 
these two counties, Yugoslavia also favored the plan. As 
usual, Albania stayed away from this process. This left Tur- 






key as the sole Balkan country opposing the elimination 
of nuclear weapons from the region. ‘This was important, 
because Greece and Turkey were the only Balkan coun- 
tries where nuclear weapons were located. __ 
The reasons for Turkey’s opposition were the following: 

+ The aim of the USSR was to weaken the Western de- 
fense system. The elimination of nuclear weapons 
would leave a gap in Western defenses that would re- 
quire major restructuring. This would lead to dimin- 
ished deterrence. 
The main objective of the USSR and its allies in intro- 
ducing this proposal was to influence public opinion 
in the West. 
One of the aims of the USSR was to create discord 
among NATO allies. 
The Warsaw Pact enjoyed superiority in conventional 


forces in the Balkans, The elimination of nuclear. 
weapons in Greece and Turkey would leave Thrace 


exposed to the threat of the superior conventional 
forces of the Eastern Bloc. 

This threat would be directed at Eastern elde 
which lacked strategic depth, and particularly the 
Turkish Straits. The defense of this region called for 
both conventional weapons and short-range nuclear 
weapons. 

The elimination of nuclear weapons solely from the 
Balkans would weaken both Balkan and regional secu- 
rity, because the Balkans would still remain within the 
range of Soviet nuclear weapons (Karaosmanoğlu). 


For these reasons, Turkey stood against the elimina- 
tion of nuclear weapons from the Balkans as a matter of 
principle from the very beginning. 


Turkey's Transition to an Active Policy in the Balkans 
When Turkey made a major turn in its foreign policy in 
the 1960s and adopted a multidimensional approach, its 
Balkan policy was also affected. From then on, Turkey 
started becoming more active in the region. Turkey's 
decision to adopt a multidimensional foreign policy was 
in large measure due tó Cyprus and to its relations with 


_ Greece, and this naturally reflected on its Balkan policies. 


Within the framework of its multidimensional poli- 
cies, Turkey became more involved in regions that had 


- been neglected until then, such as the Middle East, Asia, 
. and Africa. It also felt the need for new overtures to the 
` countries ofthe Eastern Bloc. In this context; Turkey also 


started taking a closer interest i in » Balkan countries other 


than Greece. ' 


"While Turkeyhadi beea the Balkan: states, jt OMEN 


OR > bad developed. its relations with them from the mid-1950s 
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to the mid-196os. Bulgaria and  Yuğöclara iw were é support- 
ing Greece on the Cyprus issue, So Turkey turned its at- 
tention to the Balkans to reduce Greek influence there 
and to soften the positions of these. countries. on the ques- 
tion of Cyprus. 

At this point Albania TEE to Sco one iof the five 
countries that voted in favor of the Turkish position in the 
vote on Cyprus that took place on 16 December 1965 at 
the UN General Assembly. Albania wanted to develop its 
relations with Turkey in order to break out of its isolation 
in the Balkans and because it had strained relations with 
Greece as a result of the dispute over the region of Epirus 
and the treatment of minorities, : 

Turkey gave priority to the Balkans for the second 
time after World War II when Ecevit was prime minister. 
The first foreign visit of the Ecevit government's foreign 
minister, Turan Güneş, was to Romania. This active pol- 
icy continued after Ecevit. In 1975 a Declaration on Good 
Neighborliness was signed with Bulgaria and a joint com- 
muniqué with Romania. A year later, Tito visited Ankara. 
These developments were the result of Ankara's new for- 
eign policy approach, as well the effects on the interna- 
tional environment of the Helsinki Final Act in 1975. 

During Ecevit's second term as prime minister in 
1978, disagreements with the I.S. over Cyprus, opium 
poppy cultivation, and the arms embargo led Ankara to 
formulate its foreign policy on alnew basis. In this context, 





. Ecevit adopted the policy of giving greater emphasis to 


good relations with neighbors rather than to armaments 
to ensure the country's security. Within the framework of 
this policy, special emphasis was given to relations with 


the Balkan countries. Ecevit's first foreign visit was to Yu- ` 


goslavia, and this was followed by a visit to Romania. 

In summary, Turkey started directing its attention to 
the Balkans in the mid-1960s and has maintained this in- 
terest almost without interruption ever since, This was in 
a certain measure due to Ankara's wish to be influential 
in the region. There were also other compelling reasons, 
however, such as the developments in Bulgaria in the mid- 
1980s and the conflict in Bosnia. 


Il. THE STATE OF THE 
‘BALKANS IN THE 1980S 
In general, the: Balkan region appeared calm during the 


1980s. Aside from the oppressive Bulgarian policies di- : 


rected at the Turkish minority and the Greco-Turkish 


crises in the Aegean, there were no conflicts or sources of.: 





instability until1989. ‘ 
` Düring the Cold War, all ofthe political koda i 
the international political scene were represented i in th 
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Balkans. Bulgaria and Romania were in the Warsaw Pact; 
Turkey and Greece belonged to NATO; Yugoslavia was 
one of the leaders of the nonaligned movement; and Al- 
bania was closely aligned with China from 1961 to 1978. 

In the 1980s Nicolae Ceausescu was pursuing an 
economic policy in Romania designed to eliminate the 
country's foreign debt and cut down consumption. Enver 
Hoxha, who had been leading Albania for forty years, died 
in 1985 and was succeeded by Ramiz Alia. Although Alba- 
nia continued to pursue its policy of having no relations 
with major powers and not resorting to foreign loans, its 
hard line began to give signs of softening somewhat. In 
May 1980 Tito, the founder and leader of postwar Yugo- 
slavia, died and was replaced by a collective leadership in 
which the presidency rotated among the representatives 
of the component republics and autonomous provinces. 
This created a vacuum in the leadership that Slobodan Mi- 
losevic sought to fill after seizing power in Serbia in 1987. 

As explained in detail in the following discussion, 
Bulgaria launched a policy of forceful assimilation in 1984. 

‘This general picture in the Balkans started to change 
in 1985 and 1986 under the policies of glasnost and per- 
estroika developed by Gorbachev in the USSR. As a re- 
sult of this, Moscow indicated in 1989 to the Warsaw Pact 
members in Eastern Europe and the Balkans that they 
could take their own national course toward socialism. 
This led to the collapse of the regimes of these countries 
and even spread to socialist countries outside the pact, 
like Albania and Yugoslavia. 


IV. TURKISH-BULGARIAN RELATIONS 

AND THE QUESTION OF THE 

TURKISH MINORITY 
Factors Affecting Turkish-Bulgarian Relations 
In the 1980s Turkish-Bulgarian relations developed 
against the following background. 

Both countries were the most subservient members 
oftheir respective blocs. After breaking loose from the Ot- 
toman Empire following the 1877-78 war and the subse- 
quent Treaty of San Stefano and Berlin Congress process, 
Bulgaria became extremely attached to Russia, its active 
protector in the process. That is why the friendship for 
Soviet Russia ran very deep among Bulgarians. It is note- 
worthy that, although Bulgaria was an ally of Germany in 
World War II and took its plâce in the revisionist camp, it 
never declared war on the USSR. 

As a member of the Eastern Bloc, Bulgaria was not 
a country that Turkey could afford to ignore prior to 
1990. With the USSR on its eastern border and Warsaw 


Pact member Bulgaria on its western border, Turkey was 
caught between two countries of the opposite bloc. This 
situation posed a serious security problem. Unlike its 
eastern regions (which were mountainous and afforded 
good possibilities for defense), Thrace, next to Bulgaria, 
was relatively flat and difficult to defend. Furthermore, 
the distance from the border to İstanbul and the Straits 
was quite short, with little strategic depth. Consequently, 
it was necessary to make the necessary arrangements for 
defense within the framework of NATO, bearing these 
adverse conditions in mind. 

Another significant factor affecting relations was the 
presence of a Turkish minority in Bulgaria, numbering 
about 900,000. With Greece, there was a balance of sorts 
because of the presence of a Greek minority in Turkey, 
even if relatively small. No such balance existed with Bul- 
garia, however, which had almost no Bulgarian minority 
living in Turkey. 

As noted earlier, it was always important for Turkey 
to make sure that Bulgaria did not cooperate with Greece 
on the minority question and that the two countries did 
not get together to block Turkey's access routes to the 
West. 


Bulgaria's Policy toward the Turkish Minority 
The most serious problems with Bulgaria emerged in 
connection with the Turkish minority in Bulgaria, which 
had always been a source of discord between the two 
countries. Although there was a relaxation in Sofias ap- 
proach to the Turkish minority after World War II under 
the regime of Georgi Dimitrov, relations went sour when 
a significant part of the minority was forced to emigrate 
in 1950. In August 1950 Bulgaria was seeking to establish 
collective farms and consequently forced 250,000 people 
of Turkish stock to migrate to Turkey. Another reason 
for Bulgaria's action was to create difficulties for the pro- 
Western Democratic Party government after it decided 
to send troops to Korea. About 154,000 Bulgarian Turks 
had crossed into Turkey by the end of 1951. The Turk- , 
ish government claimed that Sofia had also introduced 
60,000 Gypsies and some Communist spies among these 
migrants. Turkey was eventually compelled to close its 
border. On 2 December 1950 the two countries signed an 
agreement. Article 1 stated that Bulgarian exit visas would 
be given to those who intended to leave Bulgaria for Tur- 
key only after they had obtained Turkish entry visas. Ar- 
ticle 3 provided that persons who came with the migrants 
without a Turkish entry visa would be turned back at the ` 
border by the Turkish authorities. 

In the following years Turkey was apprehensive . 





“Box 6-24. The e Rights of the Turkish Minori in » Bulgari 


about the Turkish minority being used by Bulgaria as a 
tool of its foreign policy, as happened in 1950-51, while 
Sofia worried about the possibility of this minority be- 
ing used by Ankara to undermine Bulgaria's security. Af- 
ter the signing of a migration agreement in 1968, nothing 
much happened until the middle of the 1980s, except for 
the banning of Turkish-language education in Bulgarian 
schools in 1974 (Box 6-24). 

The Turks in Bulgaria were mostly rural folk who 
maintained their traditional way of life. They lived apart 
from Bulgarians and managed to keep their identities. 
As the rate of growth of the Slavic population went into 
dedine, the Turkish population maintained its trend of 
growth. The Bulgarian administration was faced with the 
long-term prospect of a large minority that maintained 
its separate ethnic, religious, and linguistic identity. ‘The 


B attempt to reduce the numbers of the minority through 


emigration did not produce the intended results. Further- 
more, according to one theory, the proclamation of the 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus in 1983 after the 
Turkish operation on the island led the Bulgarian admin- 


`; istration to suspect that Turkey might be planning to use 


the Turks for a similar move in Bulgaria (Poulton, p. 201). 


' These apprehensions led the Bulgarian administration 


under Todor Zhivkov’s leadership to launch the campaign 
to force the Turks to change,their names toward the end 


. Of 1984. This campaign was dubbed “The Process of Re- 


birth" and was accompanied by much violence. 
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Starting in December 1984, the developments in Bul- 
garia began to be reported in the Turkish and international 
press. Although the Bulgarian government had forbidden 
the travel of foreign journalists to Turkish areas, reports 
of what was occurring were reaching Turkey by different 
routes. According to these reports, the villages that were 
resisting the campaign to change names were surrounded 
by tanks and those who rejected their new Bulgarian 
names were being arrested, sent to the Belene camp, or 
killed. The first operations took place in the towns of 
Haskovo, Kurdzhali, and Momchilgrad. In January 1985 
president Kenan Evren sent a message to Todor Zhivkov 
calling for an end to the campaign. ‘The campaign was in- 
tensified, however, and extended to the northern parts of 
the country. According to certain sources, between 800 
and 2,500 Bulgarian Turks perished during this period. 

During the campaign, all Turks were compelled to 
adopt Slavic names and were issued identity papers with 
their new names. While doing this, the Bulgarian govern- 
ment mobilized anthropologists and historians to prove 
that the Turks were actually. Bulgarians who had been 
forcibly converted to Islam during the Ottoman era. This 
was done to win over the Turks to their new identities. 

The persecution was not confined to the changing 
of names. Those who spoke Turkish were punished. The 
newspaper Yeni Işık: (New Light) f publishe in Turkish . 


and Bulgarian, was closed down. ‘The. sale of books i s 


Turkish was banned, and circumcisions were proscribed, 
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Turkish cemeteries were destroyed to remove all traces of 
the past. 

Although there were some attempts to resist on the 
part of the Turks of Bulgaria, they were eventually forced 
to submit to the oppression and intimidation. In 1985 
they founded the nonviolent Turkish National Liberation 
Movement under the leadership of Ahmet Doğan. But 
within one year Doğan and a large number of his col- 
leagues in the leadership of the movement were detained. 

Bulgaria sought to deflect international criticism by 
claiming that the Turks had changed their names volun- 
tarily. But these efforts did not prevent Bulgaria's already 
poor image from being damaged further. As the closest 
ally of the USSR, the Bulgarian government was under 
strong suspicion of being in league with international 
smuggling rings. It was also guilty of liquidating Bulgar- 
ian dissidents living in exile. The persecution caused 
Bulgaria's standing to suffer further damage. 


Turkey's Reaction 

The Ozal government, in power since 1983, adopted a cau- 
tious approach when the initial reports of persecution 
reached Turkey. Having come to power following the 12 
September military administration, the Ozal government 
was anxious to improve Turkey’s international standing. 
Also, it placed the development of economic relations at 
the top of its foreign policy agenda, so it sought to deal 
with the Bulgarian crisis without letting it get out of hand. 
In January 1985 Turkish minister of state Mesut Yilmaz 
made a speech in Bursa (a city with a large concentration 
of people with relatives in Bulgaria), calling on everyone 
to remain calm and giving assurances that the government 
would take the necessary measures to deal with the ques- 
tion. Prime Minister Ozal was also calling for a rational 
rather than an emotional approach. 

Under the pressure of public opinion, Turkey deliv- 
ered a note to Sofia in March 1985, which called for negoti- 
ations to solve the problem and indicated that Ankara was 
ready to conclude a migration agreement. The Zhivkov re- 
gime responded that Ankara was interfering in Bulgaria's 
internal affairs. 

As the crisis escalated and the full gravity of the situ- 
ation emerged, Prime Minister Özal announced that Tur- 
key would be prepared if necessary to receive and resettle 
all the Turks in Bulgaria in Turkey. At the same time, Tur- 
key sought to attract the world’s attention by internation- 
alizing the issue. As a result of these efforts, the Council of 
Europe issued a report in 1985 calling on Sofia to end its 
persecution immediately. The Organization of the Islamic 
Conference adopted a resolution expressing its concern 
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over the developments in Bulgaria at its meeting of foreign 
ministers held in Fez. The OIC also sent a contact group 
to Bulgaria in July 1985 to report on the situation. The U.S. 
raised this problem in various UN meetings and reduced 
its diplomatic contacts with Bulgaria. The question was 
also negotiated by the CSCE at its Vienna meeting in 1987. 
Organizations like Helsinki Watch and Amnesty Interna- 
tional issued critical reports on Bulgaria's action. 

Until 1989 Bulgaria refused to discuss Turkey's of- 
fer of concluding a migration agreement. When Zhivkov 
forced the Turkish minority to migrate en masse to Turkey 
in the summer of 1989, however, the crisis acquired a new 
dimension. Starting in May, thousands of Turks started 
arriving in Turkey after disposing of their properties in 
haste and carrying only their personal belongings. Ozal 
had stated earlier that everyone would be welcome and 
even Zhivkov could come. When the number of refugees 
reached 300,000 in August 1989, however, he instituted a 
visa requirement and closed the border. 

‘The migration had two negative consequences. First, 
many ended up with relatives who had arrived in previous 
migrations. This constituted a heavy social and economic 
burden for Bursa and its surrounding areas. Second, large 
numbers of migrants looking for employment brought 
down workers’ wages, especially in the industrial sector, 
Resentment arose against them when employers started 
replacing their workers with migrants, who were ready to 
accept lower wages. 

During the crisis the West sided openly with Turkey, 
because Bulgaria’s action was so flagrant and its interna- 
tional image was so poor. The U.S. in particular was highly 
critical of Bulgaria, in line with Reagan's anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist policies, 

Among the countries of the region, the Greek press 
held Turkey accountable for developments in Bulgaria, 
even if there were-no official pronouncements from 
Athens. The Greeks declared that Turkey had aroused 
the Bulgarian Turks against Bulgaria. At a time when the 
persecution of the Turks in Bulgaria was in full swing, - 
Greek prime minster Andreas Papandreou visited Sofia in 
September 1986 and signed a Declaration of Friendship, 
Good Neighborliness, and Cooperation. 

In its actions, Greece was motivated by the percep- 
tion that Bulgaria was an ally against Turkey. Greece 
could not afford to be critical of Bulgaria's treatment of 
the Turkish minority, because support of Turkey’s com- 
plaints might constitute a precedent that could strengthen 
Turkey's hand in its actions to address the complaints of 
the Turkish/Muslim minority in Western Thrace. 

Yugoslavia, which had outstanding problems with 











Bulgaria over A was ready to blame Bulgaria on 
this issue. The Yugoslav press found it ridiculous that in 

Bulgaria, where the population had maintained its iden- 
tity during five hundred years of Ottoman rule, the Turks 
would suddenly renounce their national/religious identi- 
ties. The Yugoslav government also supported Turkey by 
granting refugee status to Turkish victims of oppression 
fleeing to Yugoslavia., Those taking refuge in Romania, 


. however, were being sent back to Bulgaria. 


_As a result of these developments, a strange align- 
ment occurred in the Balkans on the issue of treatment of 
minorities. Greece and Bulgaria were in one camp because 
of the Turkish and Macedonian minorities in their midst, 
while Turkey and Yugoslavia drifted closer because they 
were faced with similar problems. This alignment would 
fall apart, however, as a result of fundamental changes in 
the Balkans during the 1990s. 


İLHAN UZGEL 
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The Issue of the Turkish Straits 


, |. THE STRAITS FROM 1939 TO 1980 
The subject of the Straits in earlier periods is discussed in 
the section on World War II and in the chapter on "Rela- 
tions with the USSR" from 1945 to 1960 (see Sections 3 
and 4). We shall start with a brief summary of the period 
from 1939 to 1980. 

From the time World War II broke out on 1 Septem- 
ber 1939 to 23 February 1945, when Turkey declared war 
on Germany, the situation with respect to the Straits un- 
der the Montreux Convention was a state of war in which 
Turkey remained neutral. In this situation the warships of 
belligerents could not sail through the Straits. 

In the course of Foreign Minister Saraçoğlu's talks 
with Stalin and Molotov in Moscow in 1939, the Soviet 
leaders asked Turkey to prevent the warships of nom- 
Black Sea Powers from sailing through the Straits without 
the USSR5 consent, in contravention of the Montreux 
Straits Convention. Moscow also sought a pact with Tur- 
key that would allow for the Straits to be defended jointly 
by Turkey and the USSR. Ankara rejected these Soviet 
proposals and concluded the Tripartite Alliance with Brit- 
ain and France. 

During the war, the subject of the Straits was taken 
up in talks between Germany and the USSR. The USSR 
demanded a base on the Straits with a long-term lease as 
one of the conditions for joining the war on the side of 
the Axis powers. Following the German attack, bowever, 
the USSR delivered a note to 'Turkey on 10 August 1941, 
indicating that it had no claims with respect to the Straits. 

In the course ofthe war, the most significant develop- 
ment in relation to the Straits that had long-term effects 
was the passage through the Straits of German and Italian 
warships in contravention of the Montreux Convention. 
After the war Moscow made certain: claims regarding the 
Turkish Straits and tried to justify them on the basis of 
the passage of these ships. At the Yalta summit held in 
February i945, the subject of the Straits was also taken 
up. In March 1945 Molotov informed Ambassador Sarper 
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that the USSR would not extend the 1925 Turkish-Soviet 
Friendship and Nonaggression Treaty any further. Mo- 
lotov stressed that postwar conditions had changed and 
that his country was ready to undertake negotiations to 
conclude a new treaty with Turkey in the light of the new 
conditions. 

At the Potsdam Conference in July 1945, the U.S, 
USSR, and Britain concluded that the Montreux Conven- 
tion no longer corresponded to current needs and needed 
to be renewed. ‘They agreed to submit their views on the 
regime of the Straits to Turkey. 

The first country that submitted its views in compli- 
ance with the Potsdam decision was the U.S. In a note 
dated 2 November 1945, the U.S. proposed that the Straits 
be kept open to all merchant vessels in time of peace and 
war. This would also apply to the transit of war vessels of 
the Black Sea Powers. In time of peace, the transit through 
the Straits of the war vessels of non-Black Sea Powers 
(except for small-tonnage vessels) would not be allowed. 
Furthermore, the U.S. wanted the United Nations to re- 
place the League of Nations in the revised system and 
called for the exclusion of Japan from the parties to the 
new convention. On 21 November Britain submitted its 
note, which was similar to the U.S, position. Turkey ac- 
cepted the U.S. proposals as a basis for the negotiations on 
the revision of the Montreux Convention. 

On7 August 1946 the USSR submitted its note on iis 
Straits. Moscow pointed out that the Montreux rules had 
been violated during the war and called for the revision of 
the existing convention. The Soviet note contained two 
important proposals that diverged from the American po- 
sition: (1) the new regime would be determined solely by 
the Black Sea Powers; (2) Turkey and the USSR would 
join in the defense of the Straits to prevent this waterway 
from being used against the interests of the Black Sea 
Powers. - 

- The U.S. and Britain responded to the Soviet note 
before Turkey did and rejected the Soviet proposals. In 





































Box 6-25. Treaties Creating Objective Stat 
As a principle of İnternational Jaw; eate: 
E] ihe states that. are. parties to the 





its response, Turkey refuted the claim that the terms of 
the Montreux Convention had been violated during the 
war and rejected the Soviet request to participate in the 
defense of the Straits. On 24 September 1946 the USSR 
- submitted a further note, explaining in greater detail the 
reasons for its proposals. Whereas its previous note had 


also been submitted to the U.S. and Britain, this one was 
delivered only to Ankara. Türkey informed Washington 
and London of the Soviet note; as on the previous oc- 
casion, the U.S. and Britain responded before Turkey. In 
their response, these countries informed Moscow that the 
exchange of views with Turkey had taken place in confor- 
mity with the Potsdam agreement and would be pursued 
no further. 

Turkey's response to the second Soviet note came 
on 18 October 1946. Ankara also indicated that the pre- 
liminary exchange of views to precede an international 
conference to revise the Montreux Convention had been 
completed. Moscow never replied to Turkey's note, and 
the contemplated conference never took place. 

From 1960 to 1980 a number of difficulties arose in 


© connection with the Straits: (1) invoking the terms “in 


time of peace" and "in time of war,’ (2) the consequences 


_ of developments in the military and men m fields, 
. and (3) the classification of warships. 


The first difficulty. arose because liberation moye- 
ments, decolonization, and, the involvement of major 


^ powers in these developments led to fundamental 


changes in international relations and the concept of war 
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after World War II. This led to a blurring of the concepts 
“in time of war” and “in time of peace.’ 

Although article 19 of the Montreux Convention 
specifies that the war vessels of belligerents may not 
transit the Straits in time of war (Turkey being neutral), 
Turkey did not prevent the passage of the war vessels of 
the belligerents during the Arab-Israeli War. Specifically, 
it allowed the warships of the United Arab Republic to 
navigate through the Straits without any reaction from the 
contracting parties of Montreux. 

During the war in Vietnam, Turkey allowed U.S. war- 


' ships to sail through the Turkish Straits. The Soviet news- 


papers Pravda and Izvestiya accused Turkey of violating 
the convention by allowing the warships of a belligerent 
state to sail through the Straits, In response, Foreign Min- 
ister Caglayangil declared that the U.S. was not at war in 
Vietnam but merely supporting one of the warring sides. 
Initially the U.S. declared that it was not a party to the 
Montreux Convention and therefore was not bound by its 
provisions. It subsequently adopted the Turkish govern- 
ment's argument based on objective status, however, and 
accepted the view that those not a party to the convention 
must also adhere to its terms (Box 6-25). 

In regard to the second factor (the impact that tech- 
nological changes made on the Montreux Convention), 
we can relate the case of the warships Dyess and Turner. 
‘These vessels of the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean 
sailed through the Dardanelles in December 1968 and re- 
mained in the Black Sea for five days before returning to 
the Sixth Fleet. Both vessels were under the convention 
limit of 15,000 tons, and from this perspective there was 
no impediment to their passage through the Straits. Fur- 
thermore, the cannons on board these ships in the light- 
surface-vessel category were smaller than the 203 mm 
specified in the convention as the upper limit. The Dyess 
was armed with eight ASROC (antisubmarine rocket) 
launchers with a diameter of 305 mm, however. This led 
the Soviet and Bulgarian embassies to deliver verbal pro- 
tests to Turkey. In responding to these protests, Turkey 
stated that new weapons had been developed since 1936 
that were not mentioned in the Montreux Convention. 
Consequently, the passage through the Straits of vessels 
armed with such wéapons was not prohibited, provided 
the weapons in question were of a defensive nature. This 55d 
question. arose because annex II of the Montreux Con- zu 
vention had not ondes for developments in weapons - 
technology. ©... 

The third question (classification of warsbips) arose © 
because Moritreux allowed the passage of certain War- - 
ships according to their category. This made it imiportan 
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to determine the category of a warship. This situation 
came up on 18 July 1976 when the Soviet warship Kiev 
passed through the Straits in transit, with Turkey's autho- 
rization. This vessel had the capacity to accommodate on 
its deck twenty-five to thirty Yak-36 fixed-wing vertical 
takeoff and landing aircraft in addition to twenty-five to 
thirty antisubmarine helicopters. 

The USSR described the Kiev as an antisubmarine 
cruiser. There was an argument, however, about whether 
the ship was an antisubmarine cruiser as stated or was 
really an aircraft carrier designed to provide air cover for 
the Soviet fleet against the Sixth Fleet. The category in 
, Which the Kiev was placed would determine whether it 
would be allowed to sail through the Straits or not. 

None of the parties to the Montreux Convention 
made a formal objection to the Kiev's passage through the 
Straits in 1976, but doubts were raised about the mean- 
ing of certain provisions of the convention in interna- 
tionallaw. 


ii. PROBLEMS THAT AROSE 

FROM 1980 TO 1990 
When the Montreux Convention came into effect in 
1936, the amount of shipping in the region of the Turkish 
Straits was considerably less than at present. There have 
also been great changes in the shape and size of ships since 
then as a consequence of developments in shipbuilding 
technology. 

The meteorological and hydrological characteristics 
of the Bosphorus, however, have remained constant. This 
has led to new questions with respect to safety of life and 
property along the waterway and possible threats to the 
environment. 


A. The Reasons behind the Problems 

‘There are three reasons for the threats to the environment 

and to life and property associated with navigation in the 

Bosphorus: (1) the particular features of the Bosphorus 

that make navigation dangerous; (2) the ever-growing 

intensity of maritime traffic; and (3) the restrictions and 
. inadequacies of the Montreux Convention. 


The Particular Features of the 

Bosphorus That Make Navigation Dangerous 
Above all, the Bosphorus is hazardous because it is both 
narrow and long. Because of the difference in the salin- 
ity of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean Sea there is a 
surface current that flows from the Black to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and another deeper current that flows in the 


opposite direction. These currents run intó the twists and 
turns of the Bosphorus, causing dangerous whirlpools. 
‘The numerous sharp turns in the waterway also make the 
Bosphorus hazardous to navigation. The passage through 
the Bosphorus requires a vessel to change course at least 
twelve times. Another serious hazard is fog. During Feb- 
ruary, March, April, and May visibility frequently falls to 
less than a kilometer because of dense fog. 


The Volume of Maritime Traffic 

Statistics reveal the changes in the volume of maritime 
traffic since 1936 when the Montreux Convention was 
concluded. Shipping in the Bosphorus in 1938 amounted 
to 7,500,000 tons. This figure had risen to 126,896,000 tons 
by 1980 and had reached 156,057,000 tons by 1996. A simi- 
lar trend can be observed in the number of ships. Whereas 
4,500 vessels sailed through the Bosphorus in 1938, this 
figure hit 49,952 in 1996, representing an eleven-fold in- 
crease. To this must be added the 1,500,000 passengers 
that commute every day between the two shores of the 
waterway. This traffic has to cut across the traffic that runs 
in a north-south direction. Finally, there is the great haz- 
ard posed by the increase in the size of ships, especially 
tankers that have limited maneuverability. 


The Impediments ard Inadequacies 

of the Montreux Cofvention 

Some of the difficultips confronted in the Straits region 
can be traced to article 2 of the Montreux Convention. 
This article contains a number of elements. "In time of 
peace, merchant vessels shall enjoy complete freedom of 
transit and navigation in the Straits, by day and by night, 
under any flag and with any kind of cargo, without any for- 
malities, except as provided in Article 3 below.” The only 
formality foreseen is contained in article 3 and relates to 
the sanitary control prescribed by Turkish law within the 
framework of international sanitary regulations. “This 
control...shall be carried out by day and by night with 
all possible speed, and the vessels in question shall not _ 
be required to make any other stop during their passage 
through the Straits.’ Article 2/3 declares that in time of 
peace pilotage and towage remain optional for merchant 
vessels. The provision “with any cargo” poses serious 
dangers. Under this provision, vessels carrying explosive, 
inflammable, or toxic materials (gaseous or liquid) are 
able to navigate freely through the Straits. Ships are also 
allowed to sail through the Straits by night. Given the 
nature of the narrow waterway, it is easy to discern the 
dangers posed by a large oil tanker making the crossing 
in the dark. 











B. Some of the Questions That Emerged 
Maritime Accidents * 
Since the coming into force of the Montreux Convention, 
maritime accidents in the region of the Straits have in- 
creased. From 1988 to 1993 the number of accidents in the 
waterway rose by 13596. In 1982 there were three collisions 
involving two or more ships. In 1992 this figure increased 
by a factor of thirteen to thirty-nine collisions. Ten acci- 
dents occurred in the first six months of 1994. The number 
ofships running aground between 1982 and 1991 increased 
four-fold. ` 

. All accidents have harmful consequences, and the 
important thing is not the number of accidents but their 
effects. In all, 210 acciderits were registered in the region 
of the Straits from 1 May 1982 to 18 October 1994. Among 
these, the accident of the tanker Independenta stands out 


for the damage caused. Forty-one sailors lost their lives in. 
this disaster, and most of the cargo (consisting of 90,000. 


tons of oil) was spilled into the sea. Another such disas- 
ter was the collision of the Nassia with Shipbroker, when 
twenty-nine sailors were killed and 20,000 tons of oil 
spilled into the sea. 
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Environmental Pollution i 
Even without accidents, shipping in the Straits causes pol- 
lution, with all its attendant consequences. Environmen- 
tal pollution can be divided into air and sea pollution. Air 
pollution results from the quality of the fuel used by ships, 
the state of maintenance of their engines, their speed, and 
their number. Water pollution results from vessels emp- 
tying their ballast tanks without processing, waste dump- 
ing, emptying of bilge tanks, washing of decks, and other 
such activities. From time to time, tankers also spill their 
cargo of crude oil into the sea through leakage. 
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The Issue of Human Rights 


, The issue of human rights was a major preoccupation for 
Turkish foreign policy in the 1980s. During this period 
Turkey was confronted with criticism and occasionally 
pressure in its bilateral and multilateral relations because 
of human rights abuses. Although it assumed certain in- 
ternational obligations toward the end of the decade in 
an effort to improve its international image, Turkey could 
notavoid being tagged as a “violator of human rights.” We 
shall examine the causes from both the international and 
Turkish perspectives. 


The International Environment 

In the 1970s the issue of human rights became a tool of 
international politics. Turkey and a good number of simi- 
lar countries were exposed in international platforms 
through this tool, and Turkey suffered more than most 
of the countries in this category. Ihe U.S. developed this 
policy for use against the socialist bloc under the Carter 
administration. Known as the Carter Doctrine, this policy 
used human rights for purely political purposes, was in- 
sincere, and applied double standards. The socialist bloc 
countries were being severely criticized for violating the 
human rights obligations undertaken within basket III of 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
a-process that got underway with the signing of the Hel- 
sinki Final Act in 1975. Meanwhile the pro-Western dic- 
tatorships of the Third World were committing the most 
egregious human rights abuses and even receiving techni- 
calassistance from the U.S. for this purpose. 

Regardless of the motives, this policy of using the is- 
sue of human rights became an important element in in- 
ternational relations over the long term. The policy that 
was used against the socialist states in the 1970s gradually 
started being used against other states violating human 
rights in the 1980s. 

The Western NGOs had a big part in securing this 
shift. Although there had always been national and inter- 
national organizations working in this field, the number of 
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these organizations and their scope increased greatly after 
the mass movements and events of 1968. These organiza- 
tions, led by Amnesty International, became extremely ef- 
fective internationally and began to influence the foreign 
policies of Western countries. 

This development had its origin in the 1789 French 
Revolution and, after making slow progress at first, started 
gathering pace during this period. Human rights, democ- 
racy, and the rule of law were the ideological and legal 
superstructure of the market economy, and it was natural 
that these concepts should find their place in international 
relations as the world became a single market. 

Unlike most instances when international law trailed 
developments, in this instance international law kept 
pace with developments and even became a trailblazer. 
The UN Charter, adopted in 1945, mentioned respect for 
human rights among the purposes of the organization. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted in 
1948 specified what these human rights were. This was fol- 
lowed by more than fifty conventions in which the signa- 
tory states committed themselves to respect human rights. 
Both the UN and regional organizations like the Council 
of Europe and the Organization of American States en- 
gaged in determined and long-term efforts, which led to 
the emergence ofa separate branch of international law in 
the 1970s that came to be known as "international human 
rights law" (Box 6-26). 

This branch of law, while still within the bounds of 
international law, had the potential of going beyond in- 
ternational law and perhaps transforming it. Countries 
acceding to these conventions for different reasons came 
under the supervision of the independent mechanisms 
contained in the conventions, In this instance, the en- 
forcement of human rights, buttressed by law, no longer 
depended on the political will of governments and ac- 
quired its own autonomy. The best example of this is 
the enforcement mechanism created by the European 
Convention on Human Rights (ECHR). In the 1970s the 
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Box 6-26. ‘Principal Human Rights Conventions 


s The principal human rights, nventions concluded, by 1996 Soulg f 
b d in the’ 


ECHR organs established a highly effective mechanism of 
enforcement (Box 6-27). 

In addition, the decisions on human rights adopted 
by political bodies like the UN General Assembly, the Par- 
jiamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe (PACE), 
‘and the European Parliament of the ECs (EP), although 


not legally binding, carried considerable ideological and ` 


political weight. The political and legal structure of a state 
and its relationship with its own citizens, formerly the 
core area of a state’s sovereign rights, ceased to be within 
the national competence of that state. From now on, inter- 
national organizations and other states could get involved 
with these issues without being considered to have “in- 
terfered in the internal affairs” of a sovereign state. This 
new practice was formally proclaimed in the 1991 Moscow 
Document of the CSCE: “The participating States empha- 
size that issues relating to human rights, fundamental free- 


- doms, democracy, and the rule of law are of international 
' concern, as-respect for these rights and freedoms consti- 


tutes one of the foundations of the international order. 
They categorically and irrevocably declare that the com- 
mitments undertaken in the field of the human dimension 
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of the CSCE are matters of direct and legitimate concern 
to all participating States and do not belong exclusively to 
the internal affairs of the State concerned” (http://www 
.osce.org/documents/odihr/ 1991/ 10/13995 en.pdf). 

As a result, a new political and legal climate emerged 
in the early 1980s. 'The states were no longer the sole and 
absolute arbiters of the fate of their citizens, and citizens 
were no longer helpless individuals caught within national 
borders. In this climate, Turkey's internal dynamics made 
itaprime targetfor attention on theissue ofhuman rights. 


The Situation in Turkey ` 
Turkey entered the 1980s with a military coup and the 12 
September regime tbat followed it. The direct and most 
obvious consequences of 12 September were in the area of 
human rights. The destructive effects and consequences 
of the military regime on ei s n ae = can 
be classified as follows. ae 

1. Democracy, the dd experience, the legal 


order, and the. political and social opposition that bad : ` 
been built up in Turkey vpt to that time were all forcibly. ; 


suppressed or eliminated. 
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Box 6-27 The ECHR's Oversight teni ; 
The. sea ed Convention on. Human Rights: (ECHR) was signed - 


2. In this way it became possible to implement 
smoothly the neo-liberal economic policies adopted on 
24 January 1980 in Turkey, whereas such policies previ- 
oujly had caused serious social and political turmoil in 
otller democratic countries. 

3. The whole legal structure was completely over- 
haiiled, in violation of the basic rules of law, in order to 
make it impossible to engage in any opposition in the fu- 
ture or to depart from these policies. 

After the three years of military rule following the 
coup, a democracy of sorts was established in the country 
tothe extent that the new authoritarian legal system made 
this possible. The regime's authoritarian structure, how- 
ever, remained more or less in place. Because of this, Tur- 
key reached the end of the twentieth century bedeviled 
by the internal and external problems arising from its 
handling of the issue of human rights. 

Another issue closely connected with this internal dy- 
namic was the Kurdish question or "PKK terror" in official 
parlance. The Turkish General Staff described the ques- 
- tion in-1994 as “low-intensity warfare" (Kışlalı, pp. 187, 
215). But in its foreign relations this conflict was put be- 
fore Turkey as a human rights issue and led to interna- 
tional pressures. In an environment in which the national 
liberation struggles of the 1960s and 1970s were gradually 
giving way to minority rights as the burning issue in the 
international arena, Turkey found itself seriously isolated 
because of its nondemocratic legal system. 

These domestic and external dynamics must be as- 


E After this stage, the complain wa 





sessed against the backdrop of Turkey's chief foreign 
policy objective, which is integration with the West. Tur- 
key is not a small country living in isolation from the rest 
of the world; nor is it a former colony on which a way of 
life not of its own choosing had been imposed. Ever since 
the Tanzimat reforms of 1839, its goal was Westernization, 
which implied resembling the West, being like the West, 
and doing as the West did. 'This goal meant that the rela- 
tionship was on the whole based on reciprocity. Becom- 
ing part of the European Concert was reciprocated by the 
Reform Edict of 1856; and the granting of minority rights 
at the Lausanne Peace Conference was reciprocated by 
being recognized as an independent republic. 

Similarly, in the 1950s membership in NATO and the 
Council of Europe was reciprocated by acknowledging 
the European human rights system (Box 6-28). Conse- 
quently, as a country that undertook international com- 
mitments willingly in order to be accepted as a member 
of the West, Turkey found itself in an impasse in con- 
ducting its foreign policy when it failed to carry out these 
commitments. 

Having examined the background, we can now direct 
our attention to the period from 1980 to 1990. 

Prior to 12 September 1980 the question of human 
rights was not an issue of concern for Turkish foreign 
policy. Before the coup, Turkey was a regular country, a 
member of the Council of Europe with no great preten- 
sions. Although it was a party to the ECHR, it had not 
recognized the right of individual application and the 




























competence of the European Court of Human Rights 
(ECtHR). As such, it was a self-centered country that 
had not accepted international oversight. At that time, 
Turkey was a relatively democratic country with a Consti- 
tution that could be considered to be up to international 


human rights standards and attracted no international at- ` 


tention other than by its military presence in Cyprus. In 
fact, Tarkey was added to the agenda ofthe Parliamentary 
Assembly for a while after the 12 March 1971 military inter- 
vention and was frequently having to answer complaints 
in the bodies of ILO because of restrictions on labor 
unions. The Republic of Cyprus (Southern Cyprus) had 

. lodged three separate complaints against Turkey in the 
European Human Rights Commission because óf alleged 

© human rights violations in Cyprus. In those days, how- 
ever, the world's attention was riveted on the socialist bloc 

: (the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, the struggle of the 
Solidarnosc labor unionin Poland) and the military dicta- 
torships in countries such as Chile and Argentina. In Eu- 


© rope, the regime changes in Spain and Portugal hâdehded 


the Fascist dictatorships there, and Greece had dealt with 


ECER (Günver, p. 111). Article 15 read as follows: “In time 


ES 
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its problem by overthrowing the junta of colonels and 
punishing its former members. Europe was feeling proud 
afterhaving irrevocably established human rights, democ- 
racy, and the rule oflaw in its midst. - 

It was in this environment that a military coup took 
place on 12 September 1980 in Turkey, a country con- 
stantly seeking to prove its European credentials, and a 
military administration consisting of five military com- 
manders seized the reins of power. 'Ihe administration 
labeled itself the National Security Council (NSC) (Box 
6-29). In its communiqué number 1, issued immediately 
after the coup, it took over executive and legislative power 
after abolishing the parliament and the government, lifted 
the immunity of members of parliament, banned all for- 
eign travel, declared martial Jaw throughout the land, and 
confined everyone indoors. The NSC also gave a briefing 
to NATO ambassadors and reiterated Turkey's attach- 
ment to its NATO commitments. On the same day, the 
Turkish permanent representative at the Council of Eu- 
rope indicated that Turkey was invoking article 15 of the 


of war or other public emergency threatening the life of 
the nation any High Contracting Party may take measures 
derogating from its obligations under this Convention to 
the extent strictly required by the exigencies of the situ: 
ation, provided that such measures are not inconsisten 
with its other obligations under international law? - 
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‘The immediate reaction of the Western states and in- 
ternational organizations to the coup showed concern but 
in general was restrained. The criticism and disapproval 
that would come later were not yet evident because of the 
reassuring official pronouncements coming from Tur- 
key and because the flow of information was still limited. 
Among the international organizations, the PACE ad- 
opted a resolution on 1 October 1980 expressing its con- 
cern over the military takeover and the closing down of 
the parliament, the banning of political parties, and the se- 
vere limitations imposed on labor unions, which were in 
contravention of the statute of the Council of Europe. The 
council declared that, whatever the justification, the sei- 
zure of power by any group (whether civilian or military) 
and the overthrow of the democratic political system were 
a violation of the principles upon which the Council of 
Europe rested, In its resolution, the assembly also called 
on the Council of Ministers to monitor the situation in 
Turkey and, if the government of Turkey did not take the 
necessary steps, recommended that it be reminded that 
the Council of Ministers would be obliged to carry out the 
provisions of the Statute of the Council of Europe. 

‘This recommendation was a sharp expression of dis- 
approval. In another resolution adopted on the same day, 
the PACE recalled that the terms of the Turkish mem- 
bers of parliament would expire in Mayland charged the 
Committee on Political Affairs to monjtor the situation 
in Turkey and make sure that the Turkish members were 
not prevented from participating in the TGNAS activities 
during their terms. 

The European Parliament, to which Turkey did not 
belong and whose members had been elected by direct 
balloting for the first time only a year earlier, also adopted 
a relatively mild approach to Turkey at that stage. In its 
first resolution adopted on 18 September 1980, the par- 
liament recalled Turkey’s international obligations to re- 
spect human rights and stressed that relations with the 
ECs were conditional on respect for human rights. This 
tolerant approach was also shared by other organs of the 
ECs. As a matter of fact, the EEC-Turkey Council of As- 
sociation met in December 1980 and made the decision to 
` start the negotiations for the Fourth Financial Protocol. 

As the world began to receive the news of develop- 
ments in Turkey, the cautious approach of the interna- 
tional community was quickly replaced by harsh criticism 
of the 12 September administration. The NSC had banned 
all activities of political parties, suspended the activities 
of labor unions and associations, disbanded all elected 
bodies, dismissed all mayors, and carried out far-reaching 
purges in the civil service in rapid succession. . - 

These measures brought all democratic activities in 


the country to an end. These were followed by further 
tough measures: the period of detention was raised first 
to thirty and then to ninety days. Tens of thousands of 
people were detained, filling overcrowded barracks, while 
more and more people were perishing as a result of sys- 
tematic torture, To this day, it has not been possible. to 
gather accurate data about the events of that period. The 
information gathered from different sources indicates that 
close to fifty thousand people were detained and that fifty- 
five people died as a result of torture from 1980 to 1983. On 
16 March 1982 the minister of state, İlhan Öztrak, admit- 
ted that fifteen people had died as a consequence of tor- 
ture. Martial law courts were handing out death sentences 
after summary trials. Erdal Eren was among the first to be 
sentenced. Although he was less than eighteen years old, 
he was hanged when it was determined through “a bone 
X-ray” that he was a full adult. Between 1980 and 1984 fifty 
people were executed, half of them common criminals. - 
Starting in 1981, there was a growing wave of disap- 
proval of Turkey in international circles because of the 
developments taking place there, Following up its reso- 
lution to monitor Turkey, the PACE adopted a report in 
January 1981 after the visit to Turkey of its observer. The 
report contained a catalogue of violations of human rights 
in Turkey, concluding that there was no progress in the 
transition to democracy. The opinion of the report was 
that this was incompatible with membership in the Coun- 
cil of Europe. This report was followed by the “Resolution 
on the Military Junta in Turkey,’ adopted by the European 
Parliament in April 1981. The resolution called for the res- 
toration of democracy in Turkey within two months or, 
failing this, the suspension of the Association Agreement. 
These were tough resolutions, but they failed to have 
any effect. This was because the NSC attributed impor- 
tance mostly to relations with the U.S., a country that was 
not applying pressure in the area of human rights. The 
1981 issue of the U.S. Human Rights Report stated that 
there was no evidence to prove or disprove the allegations 
of widespread, systematic torture or that the authorities . 
were tolerating torture. It said that there were no claims 
that the right to conduct searches granted to martial law 
administrators was widely used or was being abused. ‘The 
report also contained a passage asserting that no censor- 
ship of the press was applied. There was no mention of 
capital punishments, while the drop in crime rates was 
praised. l 
Counting on this kind of support from the U.S, the 
NSC did not feel the need to take seriously the criticism 
coming from the PACE or-the European Parliament: In 


“any case, Turkey had already reduced its relations with the 


Council of Europe to a minimum. Ankara had stated that 








Tarkish members of parliament would not participate in 
the work of the Parliamentary Assembly. It also decided 
toforgo taking over the rotating chairmanship ofthe Min- 
isterial Committee in order to escape from the inevitable 
criticism that would be coming its way. Ankara looked 
upon the European Parliament a$ a body with little power 
and assumed that it would have scant influence on its rela- 
tions with the EEC. 

Despite Ankara efforts at damage control, numer- 
ous adverse decisions were made that would have lasting 


effects. Although Turkey's membership in the Council of - 


Europe was not terminated, the PACE adopted resolu- 
tions in October 1981 and January 1982 that were highly 
critical of the military regime. The European Parliament 
decided in January 1982 that the mandate of the Joint 
Parliamentary Commission would not be renewed until 


general elections were held in Turkey and the parliament. 
was reconvened. In July 1982 Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 


the Netherlands, and France decided to bring the issue of 
human rights abuses in Turkey before the ECmHR. 

Once the NSC had established its control in Turkey, 
itstarted making preparations for the transition to democ- 
racy in 1982. As a first step in this direction, the political 
parties, whose activities had been suspended on the first 
day of the coup, were closed down for good on 15 October 
1981. A Consultative Assembly, with a membership ap- 
pointed by the NSC, was charged with preparing a Consti- 
tution. The PACE adopted a resolution reminding Ankara 
that the new Constitution must conform to the statute of 
the Council of Europe and to the ECHR. The European 
Parliament refused to ratify the Fourth Financial Protocol 
before transition to democracy. The NSC found the draft 
Constitution prepared by the Consultative Assembly too 
democratic and made numerous changes to make it more 


authoritarian, In the run-up to the referendum on the ` 


new Constitution, all expressions that might imply voting 
“no to the Constitution" were banned. An overwhelming 
majority of 91.396 of the electorate voted yes for the Con- 
stitution and at the same time approved General Evren, 
president of the NSC, as president of the Republic in a 
referendum monitored by the PACE, among others. Pro- 
visional article 15 of the 1982 Constitution granted legal 
immunity to the 900-odd items of legislation passed by 
the military administration from 1980 to 1983 (Box 6-30). 
In other words, this legislation could not be challenged in 
. the courts. This article was removed from the. Constitu- 
tion in October 2001. . . 

In January 1983 the PACE adopted a resolution by 

which it declared the 1982 Constitution (which carried 


over into the civilian adininistratiori the législation of 12 . 


September with its concept of the "almighty state”) and 
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the manner of the Constitution's adoption to be incom- 
patible with the principles and norms of the Council of 
Europe and called on Turkey to relinquish its voting right 
in the Ministerial Committee, Subsequently, in Septem- 
ber 1983, the assembly declared that the restrictions that 
would apply in the Turkish election of 6 November and 
especially the NSC' right to veto candidates meant that 
the parliament would not reflect the free will ofthe people. 
Consequently, the Turkish members of parliament to be 
elected should not be admitted to the Parliamentary As- 
sembly. Nevertheless, this would not be a firm position, 
and the final decision would be made in 1984. 

After the election of 6 November 1983, in which only 
three of the newly created sixteen parties were allowed to 
participate, the NSC' existence came to an end when the 
new Turkish Grand National Assembly elected its bureau. 
With the adoption of the forms of democracy, some of 
the criticism directed at Turkey began to be toned down. 
In May 1984 the PACE readmitted the Turkish members 
of parliament, and after an absence of three years Turkey 


' was once again represented in the assembly. This decision 


was made when Turkey threatened to withdraw from the 
Council of Europe if the full powers of the Turkish mem- 
bers were riot approved. 


But even if the criticism leveled against. the Tack 
of Turkish democracy came to an end, the: question of 


hüman rights abuses was still a burning i issue, whic te 
mained on the he agenda of the European Parlia 
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Box 6-31. State Security Courts s (SSCS) | 


Martial law was still in force in Turkey during this 
period, and the mass trials and the detention of defen- 
dants were carried over from the time of the military re- 
gime. In 1984 the State Security Courts supplemented 
the martial law courts (Box 6-31). The last execution took 
place in 1984, but courts continued to pass death sen- 
tences. There was no letup in allegations of torture, In this 
period of repression, students were expelled from the uni- 
versity for the “crime” of buying theater tickets as a group. 
Everyone knew what was going on, but nobody could 
express views at a time when the press was under a form 

. of de facto censorship. The first outcry against the repres- 
sion was the Petition of the Intellectuals, containing 1,260 
signatures, which triggered legal proceedings against the 
authors (Box 6-32). 

‘The armed uprising of the PKK began with the raids 
on Eruh and Semdinli in 1984. At first this did not make 
much of an impression in Turkey. But with the help of 
Kurdish political movements, which had been getting 
organized in Europe starting in the 1970s, the Kurdish 





Box 6-32. The Case of the Petition n of the Inte ectuals: 


question got on the agenda of the European Parliament 
and stayed there throughout the 1980s. In 1985 the Euro- 
pean Parliament adopted a toughly worded resolution. 
There was a similar situation in the U.S. Human Rights 
report. The 1982 report referred to the Kurds as “a large 
minority" and stated that they could freely participate in 
political activities as long as they accepted the Turkish na- 
tional identity. In the 1984 report there was a reference to 
the restrictions on the Kurdish language. The 1985 report 
cited the actions of "separatist terrorists" but stated that 
the security forces had forcibly evacuated the inhabitants 
of certain border villages and armed the local inhabitants. 
‘The report also mentioned Turkey's efforts to assimilate 
those who were not ethnic Turks. 











At this point Turkey was still not taking the ECs 
and the EP very seriously. This was not the case with the 
Council of Europe, however, and Turkey reached an ami- 
cable settlement with the five countries that had lodged 
a complaint against it in 1982. In this framework, Turkey 
undertook to improve its practices in the area of human 


rights, starting with measures to be taken against torture. 
In carrying out this undertaking, changes were made in 
-the penal enforcement law in March 1986 that resulted in 
the release of a majority of the convicts in Turkey, who 


numbered almost seventy thousand. 
The Council of Europe considered Turkey's promises 


to be credible, and there was a softening in the tone of the 


usual resolutions on the situation in Turkey adopted by 
the PACE. The assembly adopted a resolution in April 
1986, welcoming the lifting of martial law in most of Tur- 


key, the amendments to the penal enforcement law, the - 
nonimplementation of death sentences, the proposed 


changes in the penal code, and the preparations for ac- 
cepting individual applications to the European Com- 
mission on Human Rights. The same resolution also 
mentioned the question of torture, the continued trials 
of members of DİSK and of the Peace Association car- 
ried over from the 12 September regime, and the restric- 
tions on the freedom of association. But on the whole 
the tenor of the resolution was more optimistic. In 1986 
Turkey's request to take over the rotating chairmanship of 
the Ministerial Committee of the Council of Europe was 
approved after the lapse of many years. 'The acquittal of 
the defendants in the Petition of the Intellectuals trial and 
the establishment of the Human Rights Association with 
broad participation were also welcomed as positive steps 
in the sphere of human rights. 

These relative improvements in relations with the 
Council of Europe were followed in 1987 by the accep- 
tance of the right of individual application to the Euro- 
pean Commission on Human Rights (ECmHR) (Box 
6-33). This was done in order to gain support for Turkey's 
application for accession to the ECs but was nevertheless 
an important step. This was not an isolated event. Turkey 
acceded to the European and UN conventions against tor- 
ture the following year. 

But these steps did not constitute genuine democrati- 
zation; nor did they correspond to a radical improvement 
in human rights practices, The bans on party leaders im- 


: posed by the 12 September administration were only lifted 


in 1987 through a referendum. That year, martial law was 
lifted in the southeast and replaced with a state of emer- 
gency (OHAL in the Turkish acronym) when a Regional 


OHAL Administration : was set "m (Box 634). Tn 1987 


cal aid from time to time, the reactions of Europear 
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Nihat Sargın and Haydar Kutlu (Nabi Yağcı) returned to 
Turkey with the intention of setting up the United Com- 
munist Party of Turkey. Their arrest upon their arrival 
dashed all hopes that Turkey was making progress on the 
road to democracy. ‘The growing number of human rights 
abuses in 1988 and 1989 led to ever-sharper criticism from 
the EP and a rising chorus of complaints addressed to 
the ECmHR. No noteworthy political developments oc- 
curred during these two years. 

The human rights violations that were prevalent in 
the 1980s were serious problems not just for Turkey but 
also for the European countries and international organi- 
zations that had to deal with these violations. The Euro- 
pean states were forced to react because of the growing 
wave of Turkish political refugees and because ofthe pres- 
sure of their public opinion. But their reactions had to be. 
restrained, because Turkey's total exclusion would worsen: 
the human rights situation and total exclusion of Turke) 
was not a practical proposition in any case. Although pres 
sure was applied in the form of cuts in financial and tec 
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never reached the stage of effective sanctions. This spared 
Turkey from suffering unduly because of its human rights 
practices. But it constantly had to defend itself in interna- 
tional platforms. The effects of this situation were carried 
into the 1990s, 
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Table 7-1. The Administration ofthe Period 1990-2001 





PRESIDENTS 


GOVERNMENTS 


MINISTERS OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





SECRETARIES-GENERAL 
OF MFA 


En»! (^ |n — —  — — GG lr — 


Turgut Özal 
(9 Nov. 1989-17 Apr. 1993) 


Süleyman Demirel 
(16 May 1993-16 May 2000) 


Ahmet Necdet Sezer 
(16 May 2000-28 Aug. 2007) 


Yıldırım Akbulut Government 
ANAP 
(9 Nov. 1989-23 June 1991) 


Ist M. Yılmaz Government 
ANAP . 
(23 June 1991-20 Nov. 1991) 


7th S, Demirel Government 
DYP-SHP 
(20 Nov. 1991-16 May 1993) 


1st Tansu Çiller Government 
DYP-SHP 
(25 June 1993-5 Oct. 1995) 


2nd T. Çiller Government 
DYP 
(5 Oct. 1995-30 Oct. 1995) 


3rd T. Giller Government 
DYP-CH 
(30 Oct. 1995-6 Mar. 1996) 


2nd M. Yilmaz Government 
ANAP-DYP (“Anayol”) 
(6 Mar. 1996-28 June 1996) 


Necmettin Erbakan Government 
RP-DYP ("Refahyol") 
(28 June 1996-30 June 1997) 


3rd M. Yılmaz Government 
ANAP-DTP-DSP ("Anasol") 
(30 June 1997-11 Jan. 1999) 


4th B. Ecevit Government 
DSP 
(11 Jan. 1999-28 May 1999) 


Sth B, Ecevit Government 
DSP-MHP-ANAP 
(28 May 1999-18 Nov. 2002) 


Ahmet Mesut Yilmaz 
(21 Dec. 1987-20 Feb. 1990) 


Ali Bozer 
(20 Feb. 1990-12 Oct. 1990) 


Ahmet Kurtcebe Alptemogin 
(12 Oct. 1990-23 June 1991) 


Ismail Sefa Giray 
(23 June 1991-20 Nov 1991) 


Hikmet Çetin 
(20 Nov, 1991-27 July 1994) 


Mümtaz Soysal 
(27 July 1994-28 Nov. 1994) 


Murat Karayalçın 
(12 Dec. 1994-27 Mar. 1995) 


Erdal İnönü 
(27 Mar. 1995-5 Oct. 1995) 


Coşkun Kırca 
(5 Oct. 1995-30 Oct. 1995) 


Deniz Baykal 
(30 Oct. 1995-6 Mar. 1996) 


Emre Gónensay 
(6 Mar. 1996-28 June 1996) 


Tansu Çiller 
(28 June 1996-30 June 1997) 


İsmail Cem 
(30 June 1997-11 July 2002) 


Tugay Özçeri 
(27 July 1989-1 July 1991) 


Özdem Sanberk i 
(1 July 1991-31 May 1995) 


Onur Öymen 
(1 July 1995-26 Oct. 1997) 


Korkmaz Haktanir 
(3 Nov. 1997-31 Mar, 2000) 


Faruk Loğoğlu 
(1 Apr. 2000-24 Sept. 2001) 


Uğur Ziyal 
(1 Oct. 2001-28 Nov. 2004) 


AAA e ma — a eşğj©bobo m cc j 2 


ANAP (Anavatan Partisi}: Motherland Party. 
CHP (Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi): Republican People's Party. . 
DSP (Demokratik Sol Parti): Democratic Left Party, 


' DTP (Demokrat Türkiye Partisi): Democratic Turkey Party. 


DYP (Doğru Yol Partisi): True Path Party. 





MHP (Milliyetçi Hareket Partisi): Nationalist Action Party. 
RP (Refah Partisi): Welfare Party. 5 
SHP (Sosyaldemokrat Halk Partisi): Soci 


al Democratic People’s Party. 
(Table by Atay Akdevelioğlu) : 
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. tion, national economies on which nation-states de- 


- survive in this period of globalization. This process of 
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I. THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT AND DYNAMICS 
A. International Developments: 
Globalization and Its Consequences 
The third globalization wave had its economic basis in. 
the multinational companies that came into being in the. 
19705. The technological basis lay in the information tech- 
nology revolution of the 1980s, and it was complemented 
in the political dimension by the disintegration of the 
USSR in the 1990s. The West now stood unrivaled (see 
Box Intro-7 in the Introduction). This globalization came 
aboutforty to fifty years after the second globalization and 
was, in a way, a continuation of its predecessor (Box 7-1). 





1. The New Economic Order 
In this environment, there was a transformation both a 
capital and ofthe economic order as a whole. 

Unlike the second globalization, international capital 
acquired a high degree of fluidity in the third globaliza- 
tion. Capital could now be transferred to distant corners 
of the globe instantaneously with the modern means of 
communication. As a result, it became possible to invest 
in a manner that would maximize returns. Capital also ` 
acquired the tendency to go to countries for specula- 
tive gains, with important consequences for developing 
countries. A country could suddenly see large inflows of 
funds into its stock markets or financial markets. Once 
the profits had been made or if the outlook changed or 
another country emerged that appeared more promising, 
there would be a sudden reversal of flows. Such sudden 
outflows tended to cause economic nptieavals and politi- 
cal instability. 

With the globalization of production ud distribu- 





pended underwent great changes. Even the most power- 
ful states began to form regional economic groupings to 





regionalization resulted in. the emeigence of the North 
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American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), the Euro- 
pean Union (EU), the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN), and other such groupings. Those among 
the smaller countries that failed to associate with such 
groupings (such as Iraq, Libya, and Iran) found them- 
selves in an environment that made trading difficult. 


2. The New Political Order 

As the new economic order emerged, there was a parallel 
development with the emergence of a new political order 
that heralded the disintegration of the USSR. 


The CSCE and the Charter of Paris 


" The Helsinki Final Act, which emerged from the first 


CSCE summit held in Helsinki in 1975, laid particular em- 
phasis on the first basket, which dealt with security in Eu- 
rope (see Box 5-1 in Section s). The second summit held 
in Paris in 1990 that produced the Paris Charter was ex- 
clusively concerned with the third basket: human rights. 
At this time, the USSR was in its last days, the West was 
dominant, and the Paris Charter was proclaiming the po- 
litical victory of globalization. 

After this, the CSCE advanced the cause of human 
rights without interruption and began its process of in- 
stitutionalization. Under the Paris Charter, it was not 
enough for member states merely to respect human and 
minority rights. They had to go further and create the con- 
ditions that would strengthen the separate identities of na- 
tional minorities. The charter also set up the mechanisms 
for the institutionalization of the CSCE. Henceforth the 
secretary-general was to organize follow-up conferences 
and summit meetings every other year, At the 1992 Hel- 
sinki Summit, a High Commission for National Minori- 
ties was established. Its mandate was to determine the ex- 
istence of ethnic tensions that might threaten stability or 
peace in the CSCE region and find solutions before these 
tensions resulted in conflict. At the 1994 summit in Bu- 
dapest, the process of institutionalization was completed. 
when the term “conference” was replaced with “organiza- 
tion,’ leading to the new acronym OSCE. The organiza- 
tion almost acquired the role of a European United Na- 


. tions and added a new dimension to its existing functions 


in the fields of human rights and European security. This 
new and very important dimension was Conflict Preven- 
tion and Crisis Management, which was designed to pre- 
vent conflicts in the region through diplomacy, such as 
the Bosnian conflict. . 

Against this backdrop, important developments took 
place after 1990 in the fields ofhuman and minority rights. 
These rights began to be implemented over a large geo- 


graphic area and were qualitatively strengthened. There 
was a transition from prevention of discrimination (secur- 
ing equality of treatment) to protection of minorities. The 
protection of minorities was declared to be the duty of a 
state. States were no longer the sole arbiters of whether 
there were minorities under their jurisdictions; others 
could decide that groups displaying differences were 
indeed minorities. In the fields of human and minority 
rights, NGOs joined the international arena as influential 
actors along with states. Most significant of all, after 1991 
these rights ceased to be viewed as a matter pertaining to 
the domestic jurisdiction of a particular country and be- 
came the legitimate concern of the international commu- 
nity (Oran 2001 | Küreselleşme ve Azınlıklar), pp. 135-38). 
Asa result, the infrastructure of the West, which was 
international capitalism, acquired a superstructure in the 
form of human and minority rights. These were firmly im- 
planted in the international agenda during the 1990s. 


CFE 1990 (Conventional Forces in Europe Treaty) 
Even before the USSR disintegrated, the political victory 
of globalization also became evident in the military field. 
The CSCE meeting, where the Charter of Paris was ad- 
opted, also saw the signing of the CFE. This was the most 
technical and most comprehensive disarmament agree- 
ment ever concluded. With the CFE, the Soviet Union 
made concessions that were unthinkable for a super- 
power. It felt obliged to reduce its superiority in conven- 
tional weapons (i.e., non-nuclear, nonchemical, nonbio- 
logical) to levels that would be compatible with “the new 
political architecture.” 

The process of negotiations got underway i in March 
1989 with the participation of twenty-two states from 
the Eastern Bloc and Western Bloc and was concluded 
with the signing of CFE on 19 November 1990. By 2001 
the number of the participating states had reached thirty. 
Reductions were carried out in five categories of weapons 
in an area extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the Ural 
Mountains. Each of the two blocs was allowed to main- . 
tain 20,000 tanks, 20,000 artillery pieces, 30,000 armored 
vehicles, 6,800 combat aircraft, and 2,000 attack helicop- 
ters. In addition to this continent-wide ceiling, subsec- 
toral and national ceilings were also imposed to prevent 
concentrations of forces in specific regions. The states that 
exceeded their national ceilings had to destroy their sur- 
plus weapons or sell or transfer them to states that were 
below their national ceilings. A system of verification was 
established to monitor the implementation of the agree- ` 
ment. In addition to CFE, which was legally binding, a 
nonbinding agreement called CFE 1-A was concluded, 








which limited the number of 


military personnel. Under this 
agreement, Turkey's ceiling 
Was 525,000 troops. 

Turkey stood to gain from 
CFE because it was to receive - 
from its allies weapons that 
were in excess of their ceilings 
under the system known as 
cascading, But most, impor- 
tant of all, it was granted an ex- 
emption from the ceilings over 
2596 of its territory because its 
neighbors to the east and the 
south were not parties to CFE 
(see Map 7-1). The weapons in 
this area were not subject to 
the national ceiling or to verifi- 
cation. 

In 1994 the Russian Fed- 
eration that had emerged after 
the disintegration ofthe USSR. 
declared that it would not implement the limitations im- 
posed by CFE in the Caucasus due to security consider- 
ations in the area. The "Flank Agreement" concluded in 
May 1997 raised Russia's ceilings in this region. At the 
1999 Ístanbul summit of the OSCE, an Adaptation Agree- 
ment was concluded; the bloc structure was ended and 
replaced with just the ceilings for individual states, The 

"national ceiling" was defined as the maximum amount of 
equipment that would be allowed in a particular country. 
To this would be added the foreign forces stationed in that 
country to establish the “territorial ceiling” 


Turkey's national ceiling consisted of 2,795 tanks, 


3,523 pieces of artillery, 3,120 armored vehicles, 750‘ air- 
craft, and 130 helicopters. The quantity of weapons avail- 
able to Turkey in the area was considerably below these 
ceilings. 


3. The Disintegration of the USSR and 
- the Eastern Bloc and Its Consequences 
The USSR and the Eastern Bloc came apart as a result of 
the prevailing international environment. 
The principal successor of the USSR was the Rus- 
sian Federation (RE). This was not just because the basic 
' ethnic component of the USSR was Russian. The Russian 
Federation was twice as large às all the other Soviet ter- 
ritories combined. It possessed over half the population 
“of the USSR, 90% of its oil, 80% of its natural gas, and 
. 70% of its f goln mines and produced 62% of the electric 
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Map 7-1. Turkey's Areas Left Outside CFE Coverage 


power. ‘The RF had the most homogeneous population 
after Armenia and Lithuania. Most of its minorities, con- 
sisting of 1796 of the total population, were not located in 
border regions. Furthermore, the RF could count on the 
existence of substantial Russian minorities living in the 
former Soviet territories, many of them in high adminis- 
trative positions. These Russian minorities made up 4196 
ofthe population in Kazakhstan, 2696 in Kirghizstan, and 
1296 in Turkmenistan. S 

This new Russia, whatever its initial problems, was 
bound to put its house in order eventually and could well 
bea cause for concern to its neighbors. As a matter of fact, 
it was quick to proclaim the policy of the “Near Abroad" 
(see Box 7-55 below), which indicated that the RE could 
not be taken lightly. Russia was dangerous because West- 
ern Europe no longer saw it as a danger because ofthe de- 
mise of communism and the "double buffer" In the U.S., 
there was a clash between the policies of Madeleine AI- 
bright and her-team and those of the Soviet expert Strobe 
Talbott and his team, who were more influential because 
he had Clinton's ear. According to Talbott, Russia had to 
be kept on friendly terms with the West. This would keep 
it from opposing the expansion of NATO and from stand- 


ing up to the global hegemony of the U.S. Thus, as long as . 
they did not directly threaten U.S, interests, Russian mili: .- 
tary activities arid military doctrines on the Caucasus and: 


Central Asia must! not be ee since these régions 
were Russia's own v backyard. 
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The dramatic disintegration of the Eastern Bloc at 
this juncture led to significant changes in international 
relations, leading to consequences in a number of fields 
(Box 7-2). 

These consequences can be summarized in the fol- 
lowing manner. As far as the international system was 
concerned, the concept of balance came to an end. The 
Western system remained unchallenged. Those countries 
that had maintained their autonomy of action by relying 
on the existing balance entered a new and more perilous 
period. 

From the angle of world peace, the old order (which, 
although perceived as risky, had been able to shed all risks 
toward the end and brought about great stability) was 
gone. It was replaced by an order that, although seen as 
risk-free, was extremely risky due to the existence of nu- 
merous independent states with nuclear weapons. The 
old stability was gone, and a great number of regional con- 
flicts erupted that had been dormant in the era of oppos- 
ing blocs. 

From the ideological point of view, at least, commu- 
nism as practiced in the USSR and Eastern Europe was 
finished. But the conviction remained among many that 
a similar ideology would not take long in emerging ifthe 
income disparities at the national and international level 
and the crass exploitation persisted. 

From the perspective of the region, there was a great 
upheaval. Eastern Europe had become Communist at a 
time when the proletariat hardly existed and was now in 
the process of becoming capitalist without the existence 
ofaproper bourgeoisie. This resulted in the Russian mafia 
taking over the economy and the collapse of many social 
values. l 

From Russia's perspective, Gorbachev had never con- 
sidered the possibility of the disintegration of the Soviet 
state. He knew that the Soviet system could not continue 
in the shape that it was in, but his attempt to reform the 
system led to its collapse. In an environment where there 
was no proper registration of private property and no in- 
dependent judiciary, a kind of savage capitalism took over, 


with political power falling into the hands of opportun- 
© ists like Boris Yeltsin and economic power being seized by 


the mafia. Liberalization became synonymous with theft. 
Russia was the successor of a superpower, the USSR, 
where the citizens felt proud and also were used to hav- 
ing basic needs like health and education met as a matter 
of course. Now their country was being humiliated as a 
result of the war in Chechnya, with soldiers selling their 
weapons because of rampant poverty, Russian women en- 
gaged in prostitution in Moscow and neighboring coun- 


Box 7-2. The Concept of Post-Cold War: 
“<The West emerged victorious fr e Cok 





tries, and similar horrors. It was in these circumstances 
that Vladimir Putin came to power. 

Putin could do little against the mafia. He started by 
tackling the downward slide and repairing Russia's tar- 
nished reputation abroad, He did this by appealing to the 
patriotism of Russians. ‘This tactic carried the risk of un- 
leashing Russian nationalism that might prove difficult to 
control. In this respect, Putin's plight was somewhat simi- . 
lar to that of Gorbachev, who wanted to reform the system 
without tampering with the basic structure and ended up 
by unleashing forces that he could not control. Gorbachev 
attempted to save the USSR with internationalism and 
failed, while Putin took on the task of saving Russia with 
nationalism (Stratfor, 23 December 1999). . 

Finally, from Turkey's perspective, a powerful neigh- 
bor like the USSR was replaced by a powerful Russia; but 
this time there was no common border. Against this gain, 
Turkey lost much of its geostrategic importance for the 
West, which had depended largely on the argument of 














BOX 73. The End of History 


“confronting the menace of the Communist USSR’ since 

World War II. To compensate for this loss; Turkey began 

to rely on new crises, starting with the Gulf War in 1991. 

But this approach ran counter to the principle of uphold- 

ing the status quo, preserving a relative autonomy, ang en- 
suring the country's security. 


4. The New World Order 


“İn the aftermath of the Cold War, the West was now in. 


an unrivaled position economically, politically, and mili- 






Pii capital (Box 7-4). 
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tional equation when that country attempted to: change 
the petroleum status quo in the Middle East. President 
George Bush used the term “New World Order” in a 
speech to Congress during the Gulf War. The New World 
Order rested on two pillars: human rights and the market 
economy. The term "capitalism" was carefully avoided be- 
cause of the stigma attached to it. The president's actions 
demonstrated that he was ready to defend the New World 
Order by armed force when necessary. Bush's stand also 
reflected the theoretical view that these two puse. were 
eternally valid (Box 7-3). 

At the same time, with the Gulf War, the US. ee 
lished the basis of a new “law on intervention" Consoli- 
dation of this law continued during this period, with the 
interventions in Somalia, Bosnia, and Kosovo. It would be 
institutionalized with NATO's decisions made in Wash- 


ington in 1999, when the organization adopted the *New 


Strategic Concept,’ which allowed out-of-area interven- 
tion for peacekeeping and humanitarian purposes. - 
In this new environment, the U.S. also attempted to 


“ reinforce international capitalism with a legal superstruc-. 
tarily. The Gulf War of 1991 revealed that it was ready to... - 
defend this new order by resorting to force if nécessaty, E 
The U.S. and its allies removed Iraq from the: interna: 


ture through the Multilateral Agreement on In estment 
(MAT), which would serve as a sort of constit n 
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B. Regional Developments 

With the disintegration of the USSR and the Eastern Eu- 
ropean order, fundamental changes occurred in the map 
of the Eurasian region, completely overturning the exist- 
ing balances. 


The Balkans 
With the disintegration of Yugoslavia, a country presented 
as a paradise for minorities, civil wars broke out that con- 
tinued into the twenty-first century. The first to break away 
were the republics of Slovenia and Croatia. Located on 
the western side of the divide separating the Western and 
t Eastern churches, they differed from the other peoples of 
Yugoslavia because they were close to the West and were 
Roman Catholic. Then came the attempt of Greater Ser- 
bian nationalism to absorb the Bosnian Muslims, with 
the participation of the Croatians, who were ready to 
grab what they saw as their share. Finally, the Albanian 
minorities attempted to break away from Yugoslavia and 
Macedonia. 

The former Yugoslavia soon became the scene where 
the different Yugoslav nations got involved in bitter con- 
flict. At the same time, opposing forces within the EU 
were also engaged in a struggle among themselves. Ger- 
many say Slovenia and Croatia as the natural regions to 
come urlder its influence and had no qualms about en- 
couraginp their independence. It was also able to impose 
its views on the EU. Britain and France, however, were 
intent on checking Germany’s growing influence and 
did this by backing Serbia. ‘The result was the bloodbath 
in Bosnia, which continued until the U.S. decided to in- 
tervene. Once again, the U.S. demonstrated its unrivaled 
power. l 

Greece perceived the events in the Balkans as carry- 
ing the potential ofa siege by Turks and Muslims. Alarmed 
by this prospect, Greece became the sole NATO country 
to provide open support to Serbia, while it did its best to 
smother Macedonia, which was hindering direct contacts 
with Serbia. These exertions left Greece in a weakened 
condition, and Turkey was able to take advantage of this. 
Once Greece found itself under the rational leadership 

` of Costas Simitis, however, it freed itself from senseless 
complexes, stopped picking on its neighbor Macedonia, 
ended its quarrels with Turkey, and restored its image as 
the representative ofthe EU in the region. 

Bulgaria had lost much of its standing during the 
Cold War in its attempt to change the names of its Turkish 
minority. Bulgaria mended its ways with admirable speed 
after the Cold War and became a model in its treatment 
of minorities; This made Bulgaria Turkey's most trouble- 


free neighbor and turned it into a serious candidate for 
EU membership. 


The Middle East 
The effects of the Pax Americana were most clearly seen 
in the oil-rich Middle East. The U.S. was monitoring both 
Iraq and Iran under its policy of "double containment.” 
When Iraq threatened the vital interests of the hegemonic 
power, it found itself completely isolated. Syria had been 
placed on the U.S. list of terrorist states. It found itself 
greatly weakened after losing the support of its patron, 
the USSR, and abandoned its policy of resisting the 
American-led Middle East peace process. After 1990 it 
opened its economy to private enterprise and foreign in- 
vestments. In 1998 the U.S. would use its clout with Syria 
in Turkey's favor when it secured the expulsion of Abdul- 
lah Öcalan from Syrian territory (see Box 7-16 below). 

The ascendancy of Israel was accompanied by a par- 
allel deterioration in the position of the Arab states. The 
disappearance of the USSR left the Palestinians greatly 
weakened, and the left wing of the movement lost its pre- 
dominant position in the organization. From then on, Pal- 
estinian nationalism came under the influence of Islamist 
organizations like Hamas, with its emphasis on terrorism 
in the struggle with Israel. This development proved det- 
rimental to Israeli and U.S. interests. 

After the 1979 Islamic Revolution, Iran went through 
a phase when ideology was the main driving force. After 
this phase, Iran sought to extend its influence in Central 
Asia and the Caucasus in the 1990s. While obstructing | 
Turkey in Central Asia, it was also seeking to redress its 


- economy. Its oil income had peaked at $27 billion when 


its population was at 40 million. Now, when its oilincome 
stood at just $17 billion, its population had reached 6o 
million. It was having difficulty in making the optimum 
use of its ample natural gas reserves due to lack of capital 
and know-how. In the new century Iran would go through 
liberalization in its domestic policies as it sought to find 
export outlets for its natural gas through Turkey. : 
'Ihe demise of the USSR also affected Kurdish na- 
tionalism in the Middle East. Both the Turkish and the 
Iragi Kurds came under U.S. influence. This gave the U.S. 
the chance to use the Kurds as a potential threat against 
the countries ofthe region. 


The Caucasus and Central Asia Ves şti 

At first the Russian Federation, Turkey, and Iran were 
vying for influence in this region. The RF tended to look 
at this area as its own backyard and returned to the region ` 
as soon as its means allowed. The area was important for 








the Russians, first because it was adjacent to the northern 
Caucasus. From the point of view of security, the northern 
Caucasus was important, with its unobstructed steppes 
extending to Moscow beyond the Caucasus Mountains. 
Moreover, any losses in the northern Caucasus could well 

“lead to a new breakup. Second, Transcaucasia was rich 
in oil and was close to the Indian Ocean. Russia took ad- 
vantage of the regional conflicts to establish its political 
and military presence in the region and demonstrated to 
Turkey and Iran in particular that it had to be taken into 
account whenever they wanted to deal with the countries 
of that region. Russian influence in Central Asia was also 
very obvious, however, and Moscow was quick to demon- 
strate that it had not abandoned this region. 

When the USSR came apart, the U.S. calculated that 
it could enter the region in partnership with Turkey and 
gave Ankara strong encouragement to: establish itself 
there. But the U.S. push faltered when it became clear that 
the RF was filling the void left by the USSR. In fact, the 
U.S. realized that in many cases regional instability could 
only be overcome with Russian help and slowed down 
its efforts to penetrate the area. As the size of Caspian 
oil reserves become more evident, however, the U.S. be- 
came concerned about the possibility that these resources 
might be taken over by Russia. The size of Azerbaijan's 
oil reserves in its zone of the Caspian stands at 10 billion 
barrels, with possible reserves reaching 30 billion barrels. 
Total reserves in the Caspian basin are estimated to reach 
200 billion barrels, a level that could meet total U.S. con- 
sumption for the next thirty years and perhaps longer. It 
looked like the Great Game of the twenty-first century 

“would be over the control ofthese reserves and transport- 
ing the oil to international markets. 'This is why George 
W. Bush, who took office as president in 2001, contin- 


ued American support for the Baku-Ceyhan oil pipeline 


across Georgia and Turkey even though the oil companies 
considered the route to be uneconomical. he a 
After Azerbaijan became independent in the Trans- 
. caucasus, its president, Ebulfez Elchibey, alienated Iran 
by harping on the theme of “Southern Azerbaijan,’ while 
scaring the Turkic republics and Russia with his Pan- 
Turkic policies. The news agency of Elchibey's party was 
named Turan, and its logo was a howling gray wolf. When 
Heydar Aliyev took power as president, Azerbaijan re- 
turned to a realistic policy. Georgia went through a similar 
- process when its leader, Zviad Gamsakhurdia, who led an 
anti-Russian campaign, was replaced by Eduard Shevard- 
nadze. This led Russia to ease up on its policies of openly 
encoüraging separatism i in Abkhazia, South Ossetia, and 
Ajaria. f 
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One ofthe consequences of the disintegration ofthe 
USSR was the birth of an independent Armenia, which 
was significant especially for Turkey. Armenia was en- 
gaged in the Nagorno Karabakh conflict with Azerbaijan 
and kept a large swath of Azerbaijan's territory under oc- 
cupation. Under the leadership of Levon Ter-Petrossian, 
Armenia sought but failed to come closer to Turkey. 
With the coming of Robert Kocharian to power in Yere- 
van, Armenia was gripped by a nationalist fever that was 
fed by economic hardship. This led Yerevan to support 
Armenian positions that were causing apprehension in 
Turkey. l 


II. THE DOMESTIC ENVIRONMENT 

AND DYNAMICS 
A. The Economy 
Table 7-2 reveals the following picture (see Box 2-1 in Sec- 
tion 2). 

1. Aside from the year 2001, the GNP grew us 32.896 
during the period, while exports grew by over 10096 and 
imports by 16096. Especially toward the end ofthe period, 
exports were stagnating while imports were soaring. This 
trend could be explained in the context of Turkey's mem- 
bership in the customs union with the EU as of 1 January 
1996, people's tendency to stop saving at a time when real 
interest rates were falling, and the easing of bank credits, 
which led people to purchase durable consumer goods 
such as automobiles. 

2. The ratio of imports to GNP grew to the staggering 
level of 26.98% in 2000, when the stabilization program 
came into effect, The ratio of total foreign trade to GNP 
grew to 40.7% in that year. This high ratio, taken in con- 
junction with unrestricted capital flows, made Turkey ex- 
tremely vulnerable to global economic fluctuations. 

3. In this period there was a 2.3-fold increase in the 
level of external debts. The ratio of foreign debt to GNP 
rose to 77.7%, exceeding by far the commonly accepted 
limit of 60%. This compounded the difficulties caused 
by the vulnerability described in the previous paragraph, 
placing the economy completely at the mercy of external 
influences. Furthermore, the debts that were incurred did 
not go into investments but were used to finance current 
expenses and to service the existing foreign and domes- 


tic debt. This was unsustainable, and the day of reckoning 


was to come sóon. 


As fürther elaboratiori onthe ale inthetable, . m 
it has to be added that the economy was kept going with.. 


short-term speculative funds, foreign debts, and internal 
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Turkey went through three economic crises during this 
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late 1940s and early 1950s (see Section 4), when people 
such as Max Weston Thornburg and James M. Barker had 
made similar proposals, people had assumed that they 
were joking. Among the enterprises due for privatization 
were organizations like Türk Telekom, the telecommu- 
nications operator. In October 2001 the markets still re- 
mained unsettled. 

During the crises Turkey accepted the IMF's recipes 
as the only valid diagnosis and cure. It carried out these 


‘recipes carelessly even at the height of the crises and re- 


turned to old practices as soon as the emergency appeared 
to be over, making subsequent crises ever more severe. 


The Structural Adjustment 
Program and Privatization 
The economic model that was proposed to Turkey after 


1945 would have turned it into a country that relied on: 
agriculture and tourism. The economic and legal changes . 


introduced by the Özal team led to the implementation of 
this structural adjustment in the 1990s. The basic tool of 
this adjustment was privatization. 

The main argument for privatization was that pub- 
lic enterprises were loss makers and that the burden this 
imposed on the budget was detrimental to the national 
economy. The losses were due to a number of factors. The 
management of public enterprises consisted of ruling- 
party members who ran the enterprises as if they were the 
private property of the party. There was gross overstaffing 
in the enterprises, where anyone applying with.a refer- 
ence obtained from a politician was employed. Because 
obsolete machinery and equipment were not replaced, 
the enterprises were unable to compete. In other words, 
all of the conditions were present to ensure that the en- 


terprises would run at a loss. The logic behind the sales l 


of loss-making enterprises was flawed. But private busi- 
nesses were only interested in buying profitable enter- 
prises. Consequently, enterprises due for privatization 
went through face-lifting operations, proving that, with a 
will, they could be turned into profitable businesses. 
When the considerable sums expended for privatiza- 


tion were deducted from the-proceeds of privatization, | 


however, this did not leave much in the way of income for 
the state. After over ten years of privatization, the govern- 
ment had received income amounting to $4.2 billion by 
the end of 1997. In the same period, the expenditures for 


' privatization amounted to $39 billion (Cumhiriyet, 30 


October 1997). : 

In reality, privatization : in Turkey aimed to achieve 
mainly two objectives.. The first was to carry out struc- 
tural ay in order to mur appeals pang! from 
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the IMF and the World Bank ever since the 1950s to con- 
form to their model of international division of labor, The 
IMF's green lights were always conditional on this re- 
quirement being met, and the World Bank used structural 
adjustment credits to this end. The second was to secure 
the transfer of resources (in the form of factories, real es- 
tate, etc.) to private entrepreneurs below their actual cost. 
After the transfer of factories, real estate, and other prop- 


: erties belonging to non-Muslims at rock-bottom prices 


under the Wealth Tax of 1942 during World War II (see 
Box 3-2 in Section 3), this was a second wave of transfer of 
assets (but on a vaster scale) that took place in the 1980s 
and especially the 1990s. 

This transfer of resources below cost was carried out 
according to the following two methods. First, the state 
enterprises that were due to be sold were assigned very 
low values to ensure their speedy disposal. To cite an ex- 
ample, the public share ofthe firm Fruko-Tamek was esti- 
mated to amount to 7o billion TL in 1991. This share was 
sold for this price four years later in an environment of 
runaway inflation, The business that acquired this share 
sold ittwo years later for $65 million, which corresponded 
to 10 trillion TL (Boratav, p. 286). The same situation oc- 
curred in the privatization of Petrol Ofisi, a strategic state 
enterprise engaged in the marketing and sale of petroleum 
products. The major portion of the shares of this enter- 
prise was sold for 724.5 trillion TL in 1999 even though its 
total sales in the first nine months of that year amounted 
to 902 trillion TL. 'Ihis national enterprise had been sold 
for the equivalent of its annual turnover, and its profits in 
two years’ time would exceed its total sale price (Cumhu- 
riyet, 3 and 4 March 2000). The prices of most enterprises 
were so low that their land, if sold separately, would have 
fetched higher prices. 

‘The second method consisted of formulating the 
sales contracts in a way that allowed the purchaser to devi- 
ate from the enterprise’s main line of activity and also to 
break the enterprise up if it chose to. An example of this 
was the privatization of the General Directorate of the 
Meat and Fish Enterprises (EBK in its Turkish acronym), 
located on a large tract of land next to the premises of 
Ankara’s Police Department. The requirement to continue 


production was so vaguely formulated that the new owner 
. could comply with the requirement by slaughtering just 
one steer. The sanction for not continuing production : 
was set as a: fine of 10% of the purchase price. The press : 
` did not report; a single case of such a fine having been i 
posed, Of the eleven meat-packing plants owned byt 
. EBK that were ‘privatized, nine had ceased. production 
B within one ru Employment fell by 88%, and nd prod 
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plummeted by 9496 (Boratav, p. 288). The tract of land be- 
longing to the EBK General Directorate was sold off to a 
retailer to build a shopping mall. With the EBK no longer 
operating and with the warlike conditions in the south- 
east imposing the need to clamp a ban on grazing animals 
in elevated pasturelands in the summer, there was a dras- 
tic contraction in animal husbandry in Turkey. As a result, 
importers resorted to procuring unhealthy buffalo meat 
from southern Asia and got involved in the scandal that 
came to be known as "Operation Buffalo.” 

The income derived from privatization was used to 
defray current expenditures and meet interest payments 

ron public debts. 

‘This process went on until 2001, when the govern- 
ment started selling state-owned lands over the Internet. 
As long as the economy remained in this state, it was to be 
expected that worse crises would occur and there would 
be nothing left to dispose of to overcome the difficulties. 
At the end of 2000 the British journal International Finan- 
cial Review awarded Turkey the prize for being “The Best 
Borrower” At the award ceremony the undersecretary of 
the treasury, Selcuk Demiralp, received the prize from the 
comedian Rory Bremner (Milliyet, 13 January 2001). 

The privatizations that were carried out in this pe- 
riod were accompanied by much talk of scandal and cor- 
ruption. People assumed that all public contracts were 
tainted, and the state ended up by losing all its credibility. 
The press carried reports that frequent power cuts were 
deliberately prearranged in order to provide justification 
for the construction of nuclear power plants. At a time 
when the State Planning Organization estimated Turkey's 
natural gas requirements as 15 billion cubic meters for 
2005, the Ministry of Energy’s estimate was double this 
amount. The press claimed that the discrepancy arose 
from the government's efforts to push through the con- 
struction of the Blue Stream natural gas pipeline under 
the Black Sea. The same situation occurred in the field of 
electric power requirement estimates when the Ministry 
of Energy and the power-distribution organization TEAS 
(Türkiye Elektrik İletim Üretim A.Ş.) estimated Turkey's 
power requirement to be twice as high as the estimate of 

the Chamber of Power Plant Engineers (Meral Tamer, in 
Milliyet, 25 January 2001). As more banks kept failing due 
to fraudulent practices and were being taken over by the 
state, it was considered natural by many for the IMF to 

© refuse to extend new loans in this environment of corrup- 
tion. The honorary president of the American-Turkish 
Council, Brent Scowcroft, declared openly that the de- 
fects of the political system and the prevalence of corrup- 


tion were behind the U.S. unwillingness to extend aid to 
Turkey to overcome its dire difficulties (Milliyet, 27 March 
2001). 

After the crisis of February 2001, foreign banks 
started buying out Turkish banks and companies at rock- 
bottom prices. This trend was causing dismay in certain 
quarters, most notably among the military as well as the 
bourgeoisie. Tuncay Ozilhan, the president of TÜSİAD, 
which was all in favor of globalization, declared that, “not- 
withstanding the government's nationalism, Turkey's fac- 
tories, banks, and commercial enterprises are being sold, 
one by one and for a pittance, to foreigners because ofthe 
government's policies" (Sabah, 13 April 2001). 

Against this background, the IMF and the World 
Bank were not satisfied with either the "build, operate, 
transfer (BOT)" or the "transfer of the right to operate" 
models. They insisted on the outright sale of power plants 
to companies with majority shares held by foreigners. Fol- 
lowing the crisis of November-December 2000, the IMF 
refused to give a "green light" unless 33.596 of the Turkish 
telecom enterprise was sold, with the buyer obtaining the 
right to manage the firm and a change in the present man- 
agement. Following the crisis of February 2001, the IMF 
became even stricter in its conditions for providing loans. 
It How wanted new privatizations and monthly IMF in- 
spdetions and called for the “transfer” of enterprises in the 
enérgy sector rather than “sale.” This distinction would re- 
sult in the state forgoing more than half a billion dollars in 
value-added tax. 

This is similar to the situation described when dealing 
with the Peace Treaty of Sévres (see Section 1), which in 
its article 232 required the Ottoman budget to be checked 
first by the Finance Commission made up of British, 
French, and Italian members before being submitted to 
the Ottoman Chamber of Representatives for approval. 
As a matter of fact, when the government sought to make 
provisions in the 2001 budget to pay civil servants an in- 
flation differential, the IMF’s Turkish desk officer, Carlo 
Cottarelli, declared in June 2000 that from now on he 
would insist that the IMF be notified of the budget not 
at the drafting stage but at the budget preparation stage 
(Milliyet, 6 Jane 2000). 

Against this economic background, we can now turn 
to the political scene. 


B. Politics AE 

In this period the political scene was as chaotic as the 
economic scene. Just as the new economic policies of the 
1980s led to the economic difficulties described above, so 














the difficulties in the political sphere were the direct result 
ofthe political recipes applied in the 1980s. 


Islamism, Kurdish Separatism, 

and the "Deep State" 

‘The 12 September administration used Islam under the 
label "Turkish-Islamic Synthesis" as a social glue to ward 
off both the Left and Kurdish nationalism. When these 
policies were combined with impoverishment of the 
masses, the Islamist current in society was greatly strength- 
ened. Atthe end of1999 the poorest 2096 ofthepopulation 
obtained 4.996 of the GNP, while the share of the richest 
. 2096 was over 50% (Cumhuriyet, 29 January 2001). The 
rise of Islam coincided with the prohibition of the head 
scarf in universities. This gave the Islamists a cause to rally 
around. In the elections in 1995, the Welfare Party (Refah) 


© obtained 21.38% of the votes cast and emerged as the lead- 
ing party. Its candidates became mayors in İstanbul and. 


Ankara, while in İzmir a sympathizer got this post. In July 
1996 Necmettin Erbakan formed a coalition government 
in which the senior partner was his Welfare Party. 
Erbakan was so sure of his position that he had the 
audacity to invite the leaders of sects and various religious 
orders to formal dinners at his official residence. These 
leaders attended the functions in thPir traditional reli- 
gious garbs and turbans, The so-called green capital, con- 
sisting of entrepreneurs from Anatolja and represented 
by the Independent Industrialists and Businessmen's As- 
sociation (MÜSÍAD in its Turkish acronym), had been 
fostered by Özal with cheap loans from Halk Bankası, a 
state bank. The impression started gaining ground among 
the public as well as among state institutions that the Is- 
lamic movement was being financed by the businesses 


belonging to MÜSİAD and by the foreign Islamic bank- - 


ing institutions that were allowed to set up operations in 
Turkey with special privileges during Ozal's term as pone 
minister, 

The 12 September coup administration had silen 
torture in prisons and had prescribed Turkish-nationalist 
and Islamic indoctrination. The reaction to these prac- 
tices helped strengthen the PKK, especially among the 


people in the southeast who had been alienated by the 


violations ofhuman rights on the part ofthe 12 September 
regime. ‘The spread of the PKK's influence reached such 
a magnitude that it became Turkey's major domestic and 
external problem i in the years 1990 to 1994: During t these 
years Turkey went through an acute "dismemberment (or 


Sèvres) syndrome” In the southeast people were afraid to . . 
leave their homes after dusk. The polie an arms of IRE 
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in foreign lands worked effectively to draw attention to 
human rights violations in Turkey during this period. 
‘These efforts helped them gain the backing of Western 
European countries in particular. There was even a time 
when foreign tourists wanting to travel in the southeast- 
ern region had to obtain a “visa” from the PKK. 

In this chaotic environment, a growing number of 
people were being shot dead in broad daylight as they 
went about their businesses. More and more people were 
disappearing without trace after being detained by the se- 
curity forces. In places like Mardin, Batman, and İstanbul 
and especially in Diyarbakır, these occurrences became 
so commonplace that it became impossible to keep track 
of them. The statistics provided by different government 
agencies showed large discrepancies. An investigative 
Committee on Murders Committed by Unknown Per- 
petrators was set up within the TGNA to look into these 
cases. The number of such cases was negligible prior to 
1988 but grew rapidly thereafter. According to the data 
provided by the TGNA’ investigation ‘committee, the 
numbers went from 24 in 1988 to 48 in 1989, 44 in 1990, 68 
in 1991, 732 in 1992, and 540 in 1993 (Cumhuriyet, 26 April 
1994). ‘These cases remained unclarified even in the dis- 
tricts under martial law, which led people to suspect they 
were the work of the so-called "deep state" (Box 7-5). 

As a result of the Islamists' activities and the stresses 
on society imposed by terrorism, errors were committed 
in Turkey that were to have dire corisequences. In viola- 
tion of article 40 of the Treaty of Lausanne, the Ministry 
of Education made a decision (later revoked) on 11 Oc- 
tober 1993 to ban the teaching of the Armenian language 
in minority schools. The Islamist. newspapers: started 
campaigns to secure military intervention by: Turkey in 
the armed conflicts in Bosnia and Nagorno Karabakh, Is- 


lamist mayors started naming squares and parks in İstan- ` 


bul and İzmir after Chechen leader Dzhokhar Dudayev 
and named streets after notables and heroes from the 
Caucasus and Central Asia. The racist far-Right revealed 
its imperialistic ambitions by harping on the theme that 


the “National Pact is a wringer that is constricting us” A 


current calling itself “Neo-Ottomanism” defended the 
view that Turkish influence must be restored in the coun- 


_tries located on the territory of the former Ottoman state. 


‘In this environment, the Chechen terrorists who hi- 
jacked the ferry Avrasya were tried merely for “diverting 


“the ferryboat; ” As a result of all this, there was a sharp rise - 
“in Turkish nationalism i in reaction to the PKK terrorism. 
Until then it had been a struggle between the PKK and 


the st state. Now: ever minor indidenisi inthe Aegean and 
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Box 7-5. Thé Argument over the “Deep State” 
i B C$ "two differ Y 
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Mersin regions were likely to be turned into a Turkish vs. 
Kurdish fight if one of those involved happened to be of 
Kurdish stock. It was in these circumstances that the two 
nationalist parties, the Nationalist Action Party and the 
Democratic Left Party (DSP), came to power following 
the 1999 election. 


A Change in the Environment 
As politicians from the Islamic current came to power, 
demonstrations with a religious flavor began to occur. 
One such meeting was the Jerusalem Evening held in Sin- 
can near Ankara, During prime minister Erbakan's foreign 
trips to Libya and Iran, incidents took place that caused 
© dismay in secular circles and particularly among the mili- 
tary and the staff of the Foreign Ministry. A special work- 
ing group (Working Group/West) was established by the 
Armed Forces to monitor the Islamist currents, determine 
their strength, and influence public opinion. 

. Eventually, even while Erbakan headed the govern- 
ment, the military within the National Security Council 
(Milli Güvenlik Kurulu in Turkish) succeeded in having 
a crucial resolution adopted on 28 February 1997 by this 
body. 'Ihe resolution called on the government to stem 


anit senses n Türkey. - 
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covert financial aid. until 1974 from American sources for training 
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the growth of Islamist cadres within the administration 
and take the necessary measures for the proper and full 
implementation of the reform legislation dating from the 
earlier years of the Republic. This was followed bya series 
of briefings to the media conducted by the armed forces 
in which religious reactionaries were named as enemies. 
In October 1997 the National Security Council issued a 
paper entitled “National Security Policy Document,’ 
which contained some novel ideas and unusual goals in 
addition to the old mantras like “separatism and reaction- 
ary activities are the main concerns.’ Among the unusual 
views were the following: “Turkish nationalism is being 
turned into racism by certain quarters. The mafias formed 
by the right-wing militants are using these elements and 
threatening public order” Also: “Steps may be taken to de- 
velop local and cultural particularities provided they do 
not impinge on the public domain” (Hiirriyet, 4 Novem- 
ber 1997, quoted in Oran 1999, p. 152). l , 

The coalition protocol of the government called for 
the office of prime minister to pass from Erbakan to his 
deputy Çiller at a predetermined date. In the process of 
this switch-over, President Demirel entrusted the task of 
forming the new government to Mesut Yılmaz instead of 


















Çiller. The Islamists found themselves being prosecuted, 
student dormitories run by religious sects began to be in- 
spected, Islamists in key positions in the administration 
found themselves reassigned, governors and prefects be- 
gan to be investigated for Islamist leanings, and religious 
foundations whose numbers had reached 800 by 1997 
came under scrutiny. But the most significant step was 
the raising of compulsory primary education level from 
five to eight years by eliminating the middle-level schools. 
This resulted in the closing down of the middle schools 


for training imams and preachers, which put an effective 


brake on the Islamist attempt to train new religiously in- 
clined cadres by providing a religious education to young- 
sters aged eleven or twelve. 

To understand fully the nature of this radical turn- 
abi out, we have to bear in mind that PKK terrorism, which 


peaked i in 1993, was stopped in 1994 and subsequently de- 


feated militarily in the countryside. By 1997 the Kurdish 
uprising had been largely suppressed. In the atmosphere 


‘tainted by the Susurluk incident (Box 7-6), hoyeves the 
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news that the “dirty war” had led to the explosive growth 
of the narcotics trade in the southeast probably became a 
major source of concern for the military. 

In reality, the change in the public mood in Turkey 
began much earlier than February 1997 and originated 
from the bourgeoisie. TUSIAD, the spokesperson for 
big business, issued a report on education in September 
1990 in which it advocated the extension of compulsory 
primary education to eight years (Cumhuriyet, 20 Sep- 
tember 1990, quoted in Oran 1999, p. 153). In August 1995, 
when the effects of terror were still being felt, TOBB (the 
Union of Chambers and Commodity Exchanges of Tur- 
key) commissioned an “Eastern Report” prepared by 


Professor Doğu Ergil of the Faculty of Political Science of — 
Ankara University on the basis of his talks with ordinary... * 


people as well as with members of the elite in the region 
‘The report described the Kurdish question, analyzed i i 
thoroughly, and concluded that the inhabitants of th 
gion wanted to be considered Turkish citizens but with 
Kurdish identity, : 
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‘The report caused such furious discussion that even 
its sponsor TOBB was taken aback. This was the first time 
that the bourgeoisie had been so outspoken. This was be- 
cause GÜNSİAD (the Association of Industrialists and 
Businessmen of the Southeast) had finally been able to 
make itself heard and informed TOBB that commercial 
life in the region was at a standstill. The industrialists of 
istanbul had been told that the markets for their products 
in the region had dried up. In January 1997, one month be- 
fore the communiqué of the National Security Council, 
TÜSİAD issued Professor Bülent Tanör's report entitled 
“Perspectives of Democratization in Turkey.’ Among the 

‘professor's recommendations, the one for the subordina- 

tion of the General Staff to the Ministry of Defense was 
radical enough to cause a big stir among the military. Pro- 
fessor Tanör also proposed lifting all restrictions on the 
Kurdish language, eliminating article 8 of the law on com- 
bating terrorism, closing down the lower three classes in 
religious preacher schools, ending the admission of girls 
to such schools (since they were disqualified from being 
preachers), and ending compulsory courses on religion in 
public schools. 

In February 1973 the military leaders had declared 
communism to be Turkey’s most serious enemy; after the 
12 September 1980 coup, they had created an environment 
that allowed Islamism to advance rapidly. In this they had 
the support of the bourgeoisie. Now, twenty-four years 
later, there was a radical shift in the bourgeoisie’s orienta- 
tion. The reasons for the change were obvious, Both com- 
munism and Kurdish nationalism backed by armed vio- 
lence (in Turkish: the 2 Ks, Komünizm and Kürtçülük) 
had ceased to be a serious threat. Furthermore, the new 
orientation of the military and bourgeoisie was in keeping 
with the new global trends. 

After this, TÜSİAD publications and statements 
would expose human rights abuses and demand an end to 
these practices, Even MUSIAD became more globalized 
and liberalized as more and more Turkish firms began to 
trade with foreign (including Israeli) firms. Bülent Atuk, 
the president of the Turkish Association of Garment 
Manufacturers, declared in a speech that “the country 

must have a proper image if we are going to have people in 


Europe and America wearing ‘Made-in-Turkey’ T-shirts" | 


He was voicing the views of Turkish businesspeople anx- 
_ ious to compete in the global market. Fuat Miras, the pres- 
ident of TOBB, spoke in a similar vein when he declared 
that “the main obstacle to trade is our inability to bring 
democratic reforms to our Constitution. Because of this, 
“(our trade is suffering, we are unable to tap the EU's aid 
funds, foreign capital is staying away, and we have trouble 


accessing foreign financial institutions for loans” (Milliyet, 
25 June 1999, quoted in Oran 1999, p. 161). 

Despite all this and notwithstanding the EU’s pres- 
sures and the full support of the bourgeoisie, Turkey was 
unable to overcome its reluctance to commit itself in the 
National Program to do the things it had promised to do 
in the Accession Partnership Document submitted to the 
EU. Inthe middle of 2001 the regime was adopting, step by 
step, the infrastructure of the Western world in the form 
of global capitalism but was still suspicious of its super- 
structure, consisting of democracy and human rights. 
‘This was clearly evident in the continuing effort to shield 
the defendants in the Susurluk scandal. After the collapse 
of communism, it was no longer possible to cover up 
corrupt practices with anti-Communist rhetoric. All the 
financial, economic, political, cultural, and social capital 
invested in anti-Communism over the years had to be re- 
directed against new internal and external enemies (Emre 
Kongar, in Cumhuriyet, 29 January 2001). Ifthe true nature 


and the true perpetrators of the Susurluk scandal were to — 


be revealed before this was done, it could spell the end of 
the network of corruption gripping Turkish society. 
Although serious efforts were made to deal with Is- 


lamism, there were as yet no signs in 2001 that the Kurdish . 


question was being addressed. The glib formula "the issue 
is not ‘the Kurdish question’ but ‘the terrorism question’” 
was maintained. An atmosphere of complacency was 
created after the Kurdish uprising had been suppressed 
militarily. The measures to deal with the Kurdish ques- 
tion were confined to things like bringing Kurdish chil- 
dren to Ankara and istanbul to visit amusement parks and 
shopping centers, having the istanbul team of Galatasaray 
play football in Diyarbakır, providing financial assistance 
to teams like Diyarbakırspor and Vanspor, engaging pop 
stars to give concerts in the southeast, and arranging bal- 
let shows with the dancers wearing Kurdish headgear. 


Il. THE FOREIGN POLICY 

OF THE PERIOD . 

We shall consider the foreign policy of this period by first 
examining two tables (Tables 7-3 and 7-4). 

The following factors stand out in these tables. 

1. As in the previous period, the share of the first 
seven trading partners in Turkey's trade hovered around 
5596. Only Germany was able to account for double digit 
figures, while the rest stayed in single digits as a percent- 
age of Turkey's trade, Turkey was gradually diversifying 
both the composition of its foreign trade and its markets 
and suppliers (Table7-3). ~- 
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Although Turkey conducted a major.portion of its 
trade with the members of the EU, it will be noted that 
its trade with the U.S. accounted for about only 106 ofits 
total exchanges despite its many political, financial, and 
military links with America. 

2. Turkey’s total foreign debts, both public and pri- 
vate, increased by a factor of 2.2 during this period. While 
the long- and medium-term debts increased by a factor of 
2.3, the short-term debts increased by a factor of 1.8. This 
period should be evaluated in two stages: the first cover- 
ing the period from 1991 to 2000 and the second covering 
2001. During the first stage the share of short-term exter- 
nal debt in total external debt was above 2096 except for 
two years (1991 and 1994, which were 18.0696 and 17.2496, 
respectively). This high ratio of over 2096 short-term debt 
increased the vulnerability of Turkey. After the February 


2001 financial market crisis, the IMF injected massive ` 
loans that helped to reduce the ratio of short-term debt - 


considerably, to the level of 14.44%. But the ratio of inter- 
est payments to tax revenues rose from 30.61% to 77.09% 
during this period. This ratio even climbed to 103.2696 in 
2001 (Table 7.4; see Table 7.2 above). 

3. The internal debts contracted by the treasury went 
through a period of very fast growth. Even if the dollar 
equivalent is considered to eliminate the factor of infla- 
tion in the Turkish currency, the level of the internal debt 
rose from $11 billion in 1991 to $100 billion in 2001. The 
sudden rise in the level from 2000 to 2001 was due to the 
failure of private banks, whose depositors’ claims had to 
be met from public funds. In 2001 the long overdue trea- 
sury debts to public banks were also securitized, which 
contributed to the.sudden jump in domestic debts. As a 
result, the ratio ofinternal debt to GNP rose from 7.2296 to 
67.34% in the course of this decade. 


4. The interest payments on the huge debt stock posed ` 


a particularly serious problem. These payments con- 
sumed 30.6% of all tax receipts in 1991. Ten years later, they 
had reached the unprecedented and unsustainable level of 
103.26%. Turkey had reached this level for the first time in 
its history when its total tax receipts could not cover the 
interest payments on its ne and external debt. 


A. Foreign Policy against 
the Background of Globalization 
Turkey Trapped i in the Debt Spiral 


“To deal with its desperate situation, Turkey had no doloe 


but to resort to external. sources like foreign capital, for- 
eign loans, and foreign exchange eatnings derived from 
privatizations, An alternative course would: have: been 


to undertake reforms i in fields such as banking, energy, 


Table 7:3. Share of Selected Countries in Turkey's Foreign Trade, 1991-2001 (96) 
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Table 7-4. Structure of External and Domestic Debt, 1991-2001 











TOTAL MEDIUM- AND ] SHORT-TERM TOTAL DOMESTIC INTEREST 
EXTERNAL LONG-TERM SHORT-TERM EXTERNAL DEBT TOTAL DOMESTIC DEBT PAYMENTS 
DEBT EXERNAL DEBT EXERNAL DEBT AS % OF DOMESTIC DEBT DEBT AS%OF AS%OFTAX 

YEAR (MILLION $) (MILLION $) (MILLION $) TOTAL DEBT (BILLION TL) (MILLION $) GNP ” REVENUE 
1991 50,489.0 41,372.0 9,117.0 18.06 45,787.2 10,980.5 7.22 30.61 
1992 55,592.0 42,932.0 12,660.0 22.72 149,688.8 21,792.9 13.56 28.46 
1993 67 5356.0 48,823.0 18,533.0 27.51 330,033.2 30,041.4 16.52 44.07 
1994 65,601.0 54,291.0 11,310.0 17.24 841,400.0 28,325.8 21.64 50.74 
1995 73,278.0 57,577.0 15,701.0 21.43 1,665,503.4 36,439.9 21.20 53.13 
1996 79,571.0 62,226.0 17,345.0 21.80 4,625,420.5 57,007.4 30.88 66.73 
1997 84,797.0 66,750.0 18,047.0 21.28 6,259,961.0 41,339.4 21.30 48.00 
1998 96,897.0 75,680.0 21,217.0 21.90 14,254,323.0 54,816.0 26.63 66.90 
1999 102,980.0 80,059.0 22,921.0 22.26 26,886,405.0 64,386.1 34,35 72.40 
2000 118,685.0 90,384.0 28,301.0 23,85 36,420,600.0 58,395.8 28.91 77.09 
2001 113,592.0 97,200.0 16,403.0 14.44 122,157,260.0 99,686.0 67.34 103.26 





Sources: Hazine Müsteşarlığı, Hazine İstatistikleri 1980-1999, pp. 37, 68, and 71; http/ /www.hazine.gov.tr. 


(Compiled and interpreted by Hikmet Uluğbay) 


agriculture, telecommunications, the state's system of let- 
ting out contracts, parliamentary immunity, and the judi- 
ciary to eliminate both waste and corruption. But it was 
impossible to undertake such a course, given the perva- 
sive corruption in the system. 

Because of the political and economic uncertainties, 
it was extremely difficult to attract direct foreign invest- 
ments. 'The funds that did come to Turkey were mostly of 
the speculative kind and made the economic uncertain- 
ties worse. In a ten-year period, foreigners purchased $26.7 
billion in shares, bills, and treasury bonds and against this 
repatriated $34.9 billion derived from these instruments. 
Of this sum, $10.7 billion left the country from Novem- 
ber 2000 to May 2001, when Turkey suffered two financial 
meltdowns and the economy’s fragility grew more acute 
(Milliyet, 1 August 2001, based on Central Bank statistics). 

Despite all this, at the IMF's insistence, new measures 
were adopted to promote foreign investments, which 

` seemed to be the only remedy to tackle the emergency. 
Privatizations were undertaken, as explained above, 
whereby public properties were sold in haste to anyone 
ready to bid. In addition, notwithstanding the arguments 
against the move and without regard to the opposition of 
the intelligentsia, the Constitution was amended on 13 
August 1999 to allow the adoption in July 2001 of the law 
permitting the resort to international arbitration. 


The salient features of international arbitration can 
be summarized as follows. 

1. Although it has run into opposition in Turkey, ar- 
bitration has been used in other countries from time im- 
memorial as a practical and expeditious method for set- 
tling commercial disputes by experts without betraying 
confidentiality. Under this system, in the event of a com- 
mercial dispute, the parties resort to the arbitrator or arbi- 
trators of their choice rather than to the courts. The legal 
system that will apply and the procedure to be followed 
by the arbitrator are determined by the parties. The arbi- 
trator has the task of settling the questions arising from 
the contract. In arbitration, everything revolves around 
the contract. 

Arbitration was also resorted to in Turkey over many 
years. Under the established legal precedents ofthe Coun- 
cil of State (the highest administrative court), however, 
concession agreements could only be referred to the 
Council of State (on concessions, see Box1-4 in Section 1). 

When foreign corporations objected to this, the 
Constitution was amended in 1999 so as to allow disputes 
arising from concession agreements to be referred to arbi- 
tration. This was done to facilitate privatization of public 
enterprises. The amendment involved the addition of a 
new sentence to article 125: "Provision can be made for . 
referring disputes arising from the interpretation of con- 














tracts relating to concessions dealing with public services. 
Resort can be had to international arbitration if foreign 
parties are involved in the case” 

"Foreign parties" meant that foreign credits had been 
obtained or some aspects of production were carried out 
with foreign inputs. This provision would also allow local 
firms to seek international arbitration on the grounds that 
foreign elements were involved in their operations. There 
was a general impression that this provision had been in- 
© cluded at the behest of large Turkish media groups that 
were interested in investing in the energy and telecommu- 
nications sectors. 

2. When the Constitution was amended in 1999, the 
following sentence was added to article 47: "Ihe invest- 
ments and services at present carried out by state eco- 
nomic enterpríses or public legal entities that will become 
liable to be transferred through private legal agreements 


to real persons or private legal entities shall be determined . 


by law.” This provision would bring those concessions 
granted under the build, operate, transfer system within 
the private law framework, thus eliminating the concepts 


“public interest” and "the state shall have priority" This - 


would block the possibility of taking such agreements to 
the Constitutional Court for annulment. 

3. Another aspect of this question had to do with for- 
eign dependency (from an interview with Professor Yü- 
cel Sayman). In the 1999 amendment, article 155 was also 
changed. Previously article 155 read: "Ihe Council of State 
is charged with examining the draft statutes and contracts 
relating to concessions.” The amended version reads: "Ihe 
Council of State shall give its opinion on contracts relat- 
ing to concessions dealing with public services within two 
months and shall examine the draft statutes.” 

The significance of the amendment was that the 


Council of State's opinion on whether there was a conflict © 


with the concept of public interest was reduced to a purely 
advisory nature. The Council of State would render its 
opinion within two months, but it would not be binding. 
In these circumstances, a multinational corporation could 
apply pressure or resort to-other methods of persuasion 
to influence government officials and its negotiating part- 
ners and seek an agreement that would serve its interests. 
After this, the arbitrator would only consider the oe 
ment and its implementation. l 
By way of illustration, we can consider. the follow- 
- ing cases. Case 1: A foreign firm has built a dam ahd con- 
cluded a concession agreement for selling the water from 
the reservoir of the dam for a period of fifty years at a cer- 
tain price. The firm can inserta E provision in the agreement 
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that the administration will have to pay it the ámourit of 
money equal to the total cost of water procured from any 
source, Case 2: A concession agreement has been con- 
cluded with a firm that will build a bridge and collect tolls 
from vehicles crossing it for fifty years to defray the cost 
of building the bridge. The firm can insert provísions in 
the concession agreement that will allow it to collect tolls 
from vehicles that use an alternative road that might have 
been built later by the administration. 

Without a preliminary examination by the Council of 
State and the elimination ofthose elements in agreements 
thatare notin the public interest, the situations illustrated 
in the two cases can easily occur. It will be recalled that 
the privileges andimmunities granted to Americansin the 
1950s led to a public reaction against the U.S. The multipli- 
cation of the illustrations cited above might well lead to 
another such public reaction in the future. 


An Asymmetrical Relationship with the EU 

In 1987 Turkey applied for full membership in the EU. The 
approach of both sides to this issue was equivocal, which 
led to a troubled relationship. 

The EU had plenty of reasons to oppose the admis- 
sion of Turkey. Turkey had a large population, high in- 
flation, an economy that would collapse without foreign 
loans, an unstable political system, Islamist currents that 
were on the ascendancy, and a poor record on human 
rights. But above all Turkey displayed no political will to 
correct these shortcomings. It would hardly be rational 
for the EU to admit such a country, especially after 1990, 
when it was having difficulties in coping with previous 
expansions. 

But the EU could not afford to ignore such a large 
market. 

Turkey had many reasons to seek membership in 
the EU. The Western orientation of Ankara had always 
given direction to its foreign policy. Globalization was 
also pushing the country toward economic integration. In 
the 1990s Turkey felt itself somewhat isolated and did not 
want its foreign ties to be confined to just the U.S. After 
1987 the economy took a turn for the worse, and the need 
to tap EU funds became more compelling. Membership 
would also help balance the advantages that Greece was 


deriving from its membership in the EU. 


From 1960 to 1980 Turkish public opinion had been 


strongly against the EEC. Now the EU was being seen as - 


salvation. Formerly, leftists had operated under the slogan 
“We shall be the Market and they shall be the Common 
Exploiters," i ama we ol is enup our markets andı our 
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partners will be the common plunderers of our resources 
if we join the EEC. Now they looked upon membership 
in the EU as the only way to be able to express their views 
without fear of becoming the victims of unidentified as- 
sassins or being hounded by the legal system. As for the 
Islamists, they abandoned the label of "Christian Club" 
attached to the European Union in their desire to secure 
a greater share for their growing "Green Capital" and 
business interests. The Islamists were aware that, even if 
they came to power, the regime would not allow certain 
practices like advocating the adoption of Sharia law, the 
wearing of the Islamic headscarf in parliament, the segre- 

„gation of men and women, and so forth. At this stage, they 
wanted to enjoy the fresh wind of freedom and democ- 
racy that the EU would bring, while they gathered more 
support among the public. As for the ordinary citizens, 
their main concern was to improve their daily lot. Their 
dream was that, with Turkey in the EU, they could go to 
work in Germany or take a truckload of melons to sell in 
Brussels. Although they had scant knowledge about the 
EU, most people wanted EU membership for Turkey. A 
poll revealed that, while only 2% were informed about the 
BU, 68% were for membership. 

But Turkey appeared to have no inclination to carry 
out the necessary changes for EU accession. Many cus- 
toms and habits conspired to prevent change from taking 
hold in the country. It was unthinkable to transfer national 
sovereignty from the Turkish nation to a supranational 
body. It was difficult to abandon the rapacious economic 
system, even though communism had collapsed and the 
anti-Communist slogans could no longer be used as a 
cover to maintain this system, based on exploitation and 
instant riches for those who were well connected. Aban- 
doning centuries-old customs in the name of civilization 
met with obstinate resistance. For many, introducing new 
freedoms carried the danger of encouraging Kurdish sep- 
aratism. E 

To reconcile the divergent positions of the two sides, 
a compromise was found by which a customs union with 
Turkey would be established without any assurance that 
this would be followed by accession to the EU. This com- 
-promise would latch Turkey firmly to Europe economi- 
cally. Europe was so eager to bind Turkey economically 
through the customs union that it chose to ignore the ar- 
rest and imprisonment ofthe members ofthe TGNA who 

` belonged to the DEP (the mainly Kurdish Democracy 
Party). Turkey wanted the customs union, seeing it as a 
guarantee of future membership in the EU, even though 
the customs union made Turkey's trade deficit worse at 
the beginning. In 1995 the EU's share in Turkey's total 


trade deficit was 4196. In the first year ofthe customs union 
in 1996 this share had risen to 57% (İSO Raporu, p. 7). 

In the meantime the EU sought to remind Turkey 
that the customs union would not lead automatically to 
accession. At the Luxembourg summit in 1997, it adopted 
a decision designed to dash Ankara's hopes of eventual ac- 
cession that sent shock waves through Turkey. In the face 
of the strong reaction coming from Ankara, EU became 
concerned about alienating Turkey. Probably for this rea- 
son, it rectified its mistake at the Helsinki Summit in 1999, 
although no significant change had occurred in the past 
two years. 'Ihe Helsinki decision raised Turkey's hopes 
of accession once again. Turkey had previously been of- 
fered a “carrot” in the form of associate membership in the 
Western European Union in the field of security. Now the 
same tactic was being employed in Helsinki. In the mean- 
time the initial negative effect of the customs union on 
foreign trade had been surmounted; the deficit stood at 
56% in 1998, 50% in 1999, and 45% in 2000. 


Relations with the Hegemonic Power 

The close relations with the U.S. that had been established 
in 1980 continued during this period in a more intensive 
form. Following the collapse of the USSR after 1990, the 
US. steered Turkey toward “filling the void.” A feeling of 
euphoria took hold in Turkey. The Economist used the ex- 
pression “the Turkish world stretching from the Adriatic 
to the Great Wall of China” (Economist 297; see “Relations 
with the Caucasus and Central Asia” below). Demirel 
used this expression in February 1992, after which it be- 
came a cliché that was abandoned with the restoration of 
realism only when Russia started reasserting its presence 
in the region. 

The U.S. continued to give the impression of sup- 
porting the Baku-Ceyhan oil pipeline that would allow 
Caspian oil to flow to world markets through Turkey. It 
also supported Turkey’s efforts to accede to the WEU and 
the EU and backed Turkey’s efforts to establish links with 
Europe’s security and foreign policy arrangements (see 
“Relations with the USA and NATO” below). The U.S. 
never resorted to the tough methods of the Europeans in 
the area of human rights. The concept of “strategic part- 
nership” that it had rejected in the 1980s was revived in 
1992 under the label of “enhanced partnership.” The new 
trend was confirmed in 1999, when Bill Clinton came to 
İstanbul for the OSCE summit and expressed his strong 
support for Turkey. 

. But, above all, the U.S. worked closely with Ankara 
in this period to suppress the PKK, Turkey’s most seri- 
ous domestic and external problem. In the early 1990s 


Washington reversed its previous policy. of refusing to 
deliver Cobra helicopters, thus helping to speed up the 
military defeat of the PKK. This was at a time when EU 
countries were loudly protesting tlie use in southeastern 
Turkey of armored personnel carriers that had been deliv- 
ered through the OSCE's system of arms transfers known 
as “cascading.” In the light of the European attitude, the 
U.S. delivery of Cobra helicopters was all the more note- 
| worthy. It is quite probable that the U.S. was also instru- 
mental in persuading Syria to deny sanctuary to Öcalan 
in the process that resulted in his expulsion from Syria in 
October 1998. Had Syria refused to comply with Turkey's 
_ demand that Ocalan be expelled, it would have been dif- 
 ficult for Turkey to carry out its threat to resort to force. 
Again, it was most likely through Washingtons action that 
the Europeans were persuaded to deny Öcalan asylum in 


Europe, which would have posed the serious risk of in- 


ternationalizing the PKK issue, which Turkey wanted to 
avoid. Finally, it was probably the U.S. that traced Ocalan 
to Kenya and had him delivered to a Turkish aircraft that 
flew him back to Turkey on 15 February 1999. It would 
have been very difficult to carry out such a complex opera- 
tion successfully without the active cooperation ofthe he- 
gemonic power that had the capability to monitor world- 
wide telecommunications through the Echelon system. 

Why was the U.S. being so helpful to Turkey? 

1. To control Eurasia, the U.S. needed Turkey. The 
U.S. was anxious to prevent Russia from reasserting its 
control over this region and appropriating the region's 
vast energy resources, 

2. After the Cold War, the U.S. needed NATO and 
wanted its mission to continue in order to maintain its po- 
sition as the hegemonic power. Conflicts in the Eurasian 


region and violations of human rights in the Balkans made _ 


this possible for the U.S. Humanitarian interventions 
would allow NATO to extend its activities out of area 
(see “Relations with the USA and NATO” below). This 
required the cooperation ofa strategic medium power like 
Turkey with an army stronger than itself that was located 


at a critical geostrategic location and Teddy to act as a piv- 


otal state. 
3. To control a major nuisance like Saddam Hussein, 
it was necessary for the Provide Comfort flights to oper- 


ate from reliable bases in Turkey. This U.S. intervention , 


in northern Iraq allowed an embryonic Kurdish state to 
‘emerge in that region. Any Turkish misgivings over this 
development were assuaged by the capture of Ocalan. . 
4. In the precarious Middle East Peace Process, Tur- 
key-was needed to support Israel. After Ocalan was appre- 
hended, the U, S. gave mem the opportunity to resolve 
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the Kurdish issue and stop worrying about the PRK: By 
carrying out reforms in this direction, Turkey would gain 
strength in the Middle East. 

S. It was difficult for Ankara to oppose the U.S. un- 
less its vital interests were threatened. Its economy was in 
a parlous state and completely at the mercy of the IME, 
where the U.S. wielded great influence. 

As for Turkey, it was grateful to the U.S. at a time 
when its geostrategic importance had disappeared with 
the dissolution of the USSR, when the EU was snubbing 
it, and when its economic woes had pushed it into a cor- 
ner. Turkey was in no mood to stand up to NATOS exten- 
sion of its mission out of area. Ankara not only supported 
the U.S. approach but also gave its backing to all of the in- 
ternational interventions in which Washington took part. 
In Somalia, the commander ofthe UN force was a Turkish 
general, Turkey sent soldiers and aircraft to Bosnia, sup- 
ported the bombing of Yugoslavia, and contributed. sol- 
diers to the multinational force sent to Kosovo. Prior to 
theintervention in Afghanistan, it opened its airspace and 
its air bases to the U.S. and sent its forces to Afghanistan 
in 2002. 


B. The Aftermath of the Disintegration 

of the USSR and Turkish Foreign Policy 
Just as the disintegration of the USSR and of the Eastern 
Bloc resolved many problems confronting Turkish diplo- 
macy, it also created some new ones. These events called 
fora thorough restructuring of Turkish foreign policy. 


1. Fluctuations in Turkey's Importance 
Because Turkey's foreign policy was primarily geared to 
the East-West conflict, its geostrategic importance was 
bound to undergo fundamental changes with the disinte- 
gration of the USSR, While Turkey's importance dimin- 
ished in one respect, it was also enhanced by new devel- 
opments. 

Following the collapse of the USSR, Turkey no longer 
had a common border with Russia, the USSR's successor. 
Russia was absorbed in its domestic problems. Turkey 
now enjoyed the luxury of sharing the Caucasus with 
its newly independent neighbors, all of them weak. The 
same held true for its other borders. As its neighbors grew 
weaker, Turkey's relative strength increased indirectly. 


Against this, the disintegration of the USSR directly. - 
reduced Turkey's s importance. Europe now had two buf- 
fers. Europe saw thát it could contain the Yugoslav crisis : 


and deflect its effects eastward and southward. Thanks. to 
America's control of the Middle East, Europe knew. that 
it would face no problems with its oil supplies Tt re 
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that Turkey was incapable of having a tangible effect on 
the course of events and tensions in Eurasia. This meant 
that Europe felt no need to admit Turkey into the WEU or 
the EU and that its interest in Turkey would remain con- 
fined to the customs union. The situation was not all that 
different from the U.S. perspective. It looked as if the U.S. 
would not get involved in Russia's affairs as long as Mos- 
cow did not encroach on America's global interests. 


2. Human Rights and the 

Kurdish and Armenian Questions 

With the collapse of the USSR, the West now reigned 

«supreme in the world. The problem for Turkey was that 
its regime refused to get rid of the authoritarian effects of 
the 12 September coup and thus left it exposed to West- 
ern pressures. These pressures were in the areas of human 
rights, the Armenian bills in Western legislatures, and the 
Kuxdish question. 

Although the most serious human-rights violations 
took place during the 12 September period, the Europeans 
did not press Turkey too hard in the 1980s. Thereafter, the 
pressure was greatly stepped up for a number of reasons. 
Turkey was slow in carrying out reforms, the Kurdish and 
Armenian questions were agitating European public opin- 
ion, and the USSR and its bloc had disappeared from the 
political scene. There was no more need to be indulgent 
toward Turkey out of a sense of bloc-solidarity. Europe no 
longer needed Turkey for its security, and questions of hu- 
man rights became the priority issue in the new era. Dur- 
ing this period violations of human rights would become 
the most serious issue confronting Turkish diplomacy. 

The Kurdish question was completely entwined with 
the issue of human rights violations and became Turkey's 
main domestic and external problem from the end of 
the 1980s until about 1994. In the course of the war rag- 
ing in the southeast, human rights were ignored and vil- 
lages were forcibly evacuated or burnt. These and similar 
practices gave rise to growing hostile reactions in Europe, 
which were fed by the PKK's military successes. Various 
national legislatures and international bodies adopted res- 
olutions that placed Turkey in an increasingly embarrass- 

“ing situation. As the number of causalities on both sides 
increased and reached the figure of 30,000, it became pro- 
gressively more difficult to describe these events as terror- 
ism. It was also no longer possible for Turkish authorities 

© to satisfy questions on Ankaras methods and proposed 
solution with the cliché answer: "This is a question of ter- 
rorism. Once terrorism is taken care of, the problem will 
disappear" 

Türkey. was also suffering from the heavy financial 


burden imposed by the conflict. According to various es- 
timates coming from well-placed individuals like cabinet 
ministers and professional organizations, the cost of the 
conflict over a period of ten years amounted to $100 bil- 
lion, including the cost of military operations, weapons, 
and preventive measures. ‘The professional organization 
representing architects and engineers declared that Tur- 
key had spent somewhere around $60-70 billion for this 
purpose and produced a long list of projects that could 
have been carried out with this huge sum (Cumhuriyet, 15 
November 1998 and 4 July 1999). The deficit of the 1992 
budget in the amount of $4.2 billion had grown to $9.2 bil- 
lion a year later. 

The ASALA assassinations came to an end in this 
period, but an equally vexing campaign of Armenian- 
inspired parliamentary bills began. Turkey's image suf- 
fered when a number of provincial elected bodies and 
national parliaments adopted resolutions declaring that 
the events of 1915 constituted genocide. In November 
2000 the European Parliament also adopted a similar res- 
olution. 

‘These Armenian bills were instigated by the Arme- 
nian diaspora. For the diaspora, Turkey's main challenger 
concerning the horrors of 1915, this was a highly profitable 
activity with no costs involved. It allowed the diaspora to 
enhance its political effectiveness in the host country and 
also enabled its members to preserve their ethnic identi- 
ties by espousing what was considered to be a national 
cause. The same held true for the host country. The bills 
provided many benefits at no cost. By voting for the bills, 
politicians guaranteed the support of a segment of the 
electorate while at the same time acquiring a political and 
even an economic lever that could be used against Turkey. 
A company seeking a contractin Turkey could enhance its 
competitive position by working to block the adoption of 
an Armenian draft bill. 

The victims of these resolutions were primarily Tur- 
key but also Armenia. Turkey was frequently forced to 
engage its diplomats full-time for months in often fruit- . 
less attempts to prevent the passage of such bills. Given 
the number of countries in the world, no sooner was one 
problem dealt with than another emerged. As for Arme- 
nia, it was condemned to economic penury as a land- 
locked country with few resources that gave priority to 
hurting Turkey rather than to furthering its interests. The 
economic hardship helped strengthen the ruling Dashnak 
Party, which was fueling the anti-Turkish campaign. The 
prevailing situation was hurting both countries. 

One person who realized this was Levon Ter- 
Petrossian, the politician who assumed power following 




















Armenian independence. At first he followed a tough na- 
tionalist policy toward Turkey; but after a sober appraisal 
of the situation and probably with the prompting of his 
advisor Gerard Libaridian, he quickly changed tack. He 
did not allow a reference to genocide to be inserted in the 
Constitution, banned PKK activities, stopped the opera- 


' tions of the Dashnak Party and had its leadership pros- 
© ecuted for trafficking in narcotic drugs, and dismissed the 
anti-Turkish foreign minister, Raffi Hovanissian. Above 


all, heundertook foreign trips to get the diaspora to end its 
anti-Turkish rhetoric. But Turkey failed to open its border 
in response to Ter-Petrossian's overtures because of the 
efforts of the Islamist and racist Right as well as the influ- 
ence of Azerbaijan, which was motivated by the occupa- 
tion of Nagorno Karabakh by Armenia. Although Ankara 


. took rational steps such as providing electric power to 


Armenia and supplying food aid, it also insisted as a pre- 


condition to opening the border that Armenia evacuate . 


Nagorno Karabakh, as if this had been Turkish territory. 
The Armenian public reacted when Ter-Petrossian's mod- 
erate policies eventually failed to achieve results. He was 
ousted, probably with the involvement of Russia. He was 
succeeded by Robert Kocharian of the Dashnak Party. 
From then on, the number of Armenian bills proliferated, 
causing Turkey many headaches. 

The Armenian bills were a major preoccupation for 
certain state institutions and were hurting Turkey’s in- 
ternational image. At a time when the economy was fac- 
ing difficulties, the bills also damaged Turkey’s relations 
with its creditors. The minister in charge of the economy, 
Kemal Dervis, had to go to countries with which Turkey 
was barely on speaking terms to seek loans and direct in- 
vestments. The bills also harmed Turkey’s security. When 
an American firm refused to deliver the avionics in F-16s 


that helped identify friends and foes, the contract went to - 


a French firm in 2000 to supply this equipment. This con- 
tract was suspended in January 2001, however, because of 
an Armenian bill in the French pee (Milliyet, 26 


. February 2001). 


Turkish institutions, including. universities, kad 
to the bills in higbly irrational and emotional ways. When 
the French parliament acknowledged the Armenian 
Genocide in January 2001, a university in Ankara elimi- 
nated the teaching of the French language from its curric- 


© ulum (Sabah, 21 January 2001), doing further damage to 
“Turkey's image. Some of the canceled contracts and boy- 
 cotts initiated against EU countries recognizing genocide 


led them to threaten 'Turkey.with demanids for compen- 
sation. TÜSİAD warned the government not to proceéd 


in this direction, while the EU Commission declared that 
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the measures against France were excessive (Cümhuriyet, 
3 February 2001). Even the relatively mild reaction against 
the irrational measures taken in Turkey was an indication 
that these measures were not taken seriously, a further 
sign ofthe country's eroding prestige. 

The Armenian question and the boycotts and can- 
celed contracts that ensued from it increased Turkey's 
dependence on the Jewish lobby and, indirectly, on Israel. 

During this period the only rational approach to the 
question came from the MEA at the end of 2000, when it 
proposed a three-stage campaign to neutralize the Arme- 
nian diaspora: (1) The border trade with Armenia would 
be encouraged and harbor facilities on the Black Sea and 
other economic benefits would be provided to alleviate 
Armenia's economic hardship in order to neutralize the 
influence ofthe Dashnak hard-liners. (2) An international 


‘or bilateral process would be set ín motion to discuss the 


claims of genocide within an academic framework. (3) 
The problems ofthe Armenian minority in Turkey would 
be addressed (see Box 1-30 in Section 1). 

When this proposal was taken up in the cabinet, how- 
ever, Prime Minister Ecevit inquired about Azerbaijan's 
possible xeaction. The plan was postponed to allow for 
consultations with Baku (Barçın İnanç, in Milliyet, 10 
December 2000). This demonstrated that Turkey's Ar- 
menian policy had become a hostage to Baku. Neverthe- 
less, the MFA sought to conduct an indirect dialogue with 
Armenia through private organizations like TESEV (Eco- 
nomic and Social Studies Foundation of Turkey) (Cum- 
huriyet, 16 February 2001). 

Despite these rational efforts, Turkey continued its 
previous practices of celebrating the anniversaries of the 
liberation of towns from Russian/Armenian occupation 
in World War I by reenacting the confrontation of na- 
tional militias and Armenian irregulars in mock battles 
and by erecting a 43-meter monument to the "Victims 
of Armenian Genocide” at Iğdır in eastern Turkey, which 
cost 4 trillion TL at 1999 prices (Cumhuriyet, 12 Decem- 
ber 2000). In other words, Turkey kept on losing precious 
time and providing cheap ammunition to the Armenian 
diaspora. 


3. The Sévres Syndrome 
The disintegration of the USSR brought about radical 
changes in Turkey's threat perception. 


In the years when the Eastern Bloc was coming apart: dE 
in the first half of the 1990s, the PKK threat reached its. . 


peak and the Armenian bills were constantly on the agen- 
das of Western countries, At the same time, political Islam: 
(toward which the West had adopted a relaxed attitud 
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continued to gather strength in Turkey until it eventu- 
ally came to power in a coalition with the True Path Party 
(DYP). 

The disappearance of the USSR during these years 
meant that Turkey had lost a significant part of its value to 
the West and was acutely aware of this loss. The apprehen- 
sion was made worse by events taking place in the region. 
In 1993 Greece and the Republic of Cyprus (Southern 
Cyprus) pro claimed their Joint Defense Doctrine. In 1995 
Greece concluded an agreement with Syria and Russia, 
while Russia concluded an agreement with Iran. In Feb- 
ruary 1995 Syria, Iraq, and Iran decided to develop their 

, trade; and in June 1996 Greece reached an understand- 
ing with Iran. In 1994. a Kurdish House was set up in the 
vicinity of Moscow. In 1995 permission was granted for a 
meeting of the "Kurdish Parliament in Exile" to be held in 
Russia. Syria and Iraq kept pressing Turkey on the issue 
of water rights. Concern was growing over the possibil- 
ity that the U.S. was seeking to set up a Kurdish state in 
northern Iraq by means of Operation Provide Comfort, 
which some claimed was assisting the PKK. Demirel re- 
ferred to it as a “running sore” and a “can of worms” (Oran 
1998, pp. 126 and 142). 

In this atmosphere, a fear of coming apart that came 
to be known as|the "Sévres syndrome" took hold in Tur- 
key. Many pedple in high positions started muttering 
that the Westekn allies, in collaboration with Turkey's 
neighbors, wert intent on splitting Turkey by seeking to 
resuscitate the Treaty of Sévres. This public concern was 
reinforced by the news that Middle Eastern countries pos- 
sessed missiles capable of hitting Ankara, and these fears 
were duly echoed by the media and the general public. A 
series of articles appeared in the daily Milliyet from 2 to 
4 December 1994. The author of the articles, retired am- 
bassador Şükrü Elekdag, claimed that Turkey was being 
forced to fight on two and a half fronts: with Greece, with 
Syria, and with the PKK, which was supposed to repre- 
sent the lesser front. 

At the same time, Turkey presented itself as the 
country that would bring stability to the region, claimed 
the title of regional power, resorted to slogans like “the 

twenty-first century will be the Turkish century,’ and 
talked of the “Turkish world stretching from the Adriatic 
to the Great Wall of China” Turkey also purchased two 
aerial refueling tanker aircraft to extend the range ofits air 

© force. There was a constant stream of delegations and visi- 
tors coming from and going to the Caucasus and Central 
Asia. Özal remarked casually: “What if a bomb was acci- 
dentally dropped on Armenia in the course of military ex- 


ercises?” (http://querynytimes.com/gst/fullpage.html? 
res=9FoCEsDB1630F93BA25757C0A965958260&sec=& 
spon=&pagewanted=all). It was against this background 
that the notion that the National Pact (see Section 1) was 
a constricting vise took hold and the “New Ottomanism” 
current became fashionable. 

Was Turkey really confronted with a plot to bring 
about its disintegration or was it the loose talk about being 
a regional power that drew adverse reactions from neigh- 
bors? This is a moot question. The truth is that Turkey ac- 
tually did have the perception that a master plan to bring 
about its disintegration existed somewhere. It felt itself to 
be the target of internal forces threatening its regime and 
external forces threatening its territorial integrity. It was 
this psychological state that drove Turkey to become seri- 
ously close to the U.S. and Israel. In January 1995 Ankara 
announced that Israel would assist Turkey in modernizing 
its F-4 fighter aircraft, in combating the PKK, and in shor- 
ingup its economy. 

To a large extent, Turkey would free itself from this 

“syndrome” following the capture of Ócalan in February 
1999, only to return to it at the end of 2004 with a strong 
reaction to the EU Harmonization Packages. 


4. New Initiatives in 

Turkish Foreign Policy 
With the disintegration ofthe USSR, new states emerged 
in the Balkans, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. Although 
this situation was a novel experience for Turkey, it played 
an active part during this process and did not commit seri- 
ous blunders. 

Ankara proceeded with caution in the Balkans to 
avoid reviving memories of the Ottoman Empire. It re- 
frained from taking unilateral initiatives; sided with the 
Bosnians, who were universally perceived with sympathy; 
and participated in joint actions undertaken by the U.S. 
As a result of this policy Turkey also gained an advantage 
over Greece in the region. 

Ankara followed a more assertive course in the Cau- 
casus and Central Asia. First, it sent exploratory dele- 
gations to determine the tendencies of these countries, 
quickly granted recognition to them, and established of- 
ficial ties. Then came cooperation in the light of their re- 
quirements. Turkish Airlines established direct links from 
Turkey to their capitals. The countries were provided with 
gifts in the form of digital telephone exchanges, enabling 
them to establish links with the rest of the world through 
Turkey. The capacity of the exchange provided to Kazakh- 
stan was 3,500 lines, while the other exchanges had a ca- 
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pacity of 2,500 lines each. In all, 11,000 scholarships were 
granted to the Turkic states. They were also provided with 
loans and other financial assistance. 

Turkey's patronizing attitude as the "elder brother" 
and its inability to deliver on economic commitments, 
however, lèd to estrangement. Russia's recovery also had a 
partin this, but in the main Ankara s approach was causing 
trouble. Turkey extolled independence (which irritated 
Russia), secularism (which irritated Iran), democracy 
(which irritated the leaders ofthe Turkic Republics, which 
were all relics of the USSR), and the market economy. 


‘Nevertheless, Turkey played a useful role in speeding up 


the integration of the newly independent states within the 
international community. To a certain degree, Turkey was 
able to alleviate its sense of isolation during this period 


thanks to its relations with the new states. These relations 


were also providing new economic opportunities. 


Initially, these policies gave the impression that Tur- , 


key was abandoning its traditional pro-status quo poli- 
cies. The truth was that a new status quo was coming into 
being, and Ankara was striving to make sure that its posi- 
tion in the new status quo was not less than before. Aside 
from Ozal’s Kirkuk-Mosul initiative, which was thwarted 
by the military-civilian bureaucracy and the media, Tur- 
key never came close to making territorial claims. 

Still, the newly independent states did carry certain 
risks for Turkey. As a consequence of the Turkish-Islamic 
Synthesis policies of the 12 September regime, the racist 
and religious Right was in the ascendancy. In this envi- 
ronment, the plight of Bosnia allowed the Islamists to 
exploit the issue to their advantage, just as the Turanian 
currents took advantage of Azerbaijan under the leader- 
ship of Elchibey to further their cause. This went so far 
that some quarters began to agitate for Turkish military 


interventions in Bosnia and.Nagorno Karabakh without ` 


regard to the serious consequences that would ensue 
from such action. A Turanian clique in Turkey sought to 
engineer a military coup in Azerbaijan to topple the new 
president, Heydar Aliyev. This plot was foiled through a 


last-minute intervention. Chechen militants hijacked a _ 


ferryboat in the Black Sea carrying mostly Russian pas- 


_ sengers. After their trial by a Turkish court, the hijackers 


got off with light prison terms and later were allowed to 
flee from prison. Parks and squares in Ankara and İstanbul 
were named after Dudayev, the slain Chechen guerrilla 


- leader. All of this annoyed and alienated Russia. This situ- 
“ ation was made worse when Chechen terrorists raided the 


Swissotel in Istanbul in 2001 and held a number of tourists 
as hostages. These militants too were handed.down token 
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sentences, probably due to the euphoria that followed the 
crushing of the PKK. According to a statement made by 
minister of state Abdiilhaluk Cay and reported in the 24 
August 2001 issue of Cumhuriyet, Turkey was borrowing 
from Western banks at 15% interest and lending to the 
Turkic states at rates ranging from 2.5 to 3%. Frequently, 
these loans were not repaid; but the damage to Turkish 
interests was less than the harm that was being done by 
antagonizing Russia. 


IV. GENERAL APPRAISAL 
A. Conditions in the Early Part 

of This Period 
1. In the early part of the period Turkey was in a very 
unfavorable situation due to both internal and external 
factors. 


The Internal Dynamics of the Period 

First, Turkey entered the period suffering from the eco- 
nomic effects of the 12 September coup. The economy 
started faltering in 1987, and the situation got progres- 
sively worse as the country became ever more dependent 
on foreign aid. Second, the 12 September coup also ag- 
gravated the question of human rights and the Kurdish 
and Armenian questions. A third difficulty was dealing 
with the risks arising from Özal's opportunism, when he 
thought Turkey could reap fantastic economic benefits 
from the new situation in the Middle East. A fourth dif- 
ficulty resulted from Özal's philosophy. In a speech he de- 
clared: “With the current policies we can never achieve 
major-power status, We will be condemned to remain a 
small country... Changing the status quo is the most dif- 
ficult thing to do” (Cumhuriyet, 16 February 1991). With 
this, he was challenging one of the two pillars of Turkish 
foreign policy: to preserve the status quo by balancing op- 


posing forces. Özal seemed to be unaware that Turkey was. 


just a medium power and that it had to strive constantly to 
preserve even this status. 


The External Dynamics of the Period 

First, with the collapse of the USSR, Turkey lost its trump 
card in foreign policy: its geostrategic position. Second, 
now it-had to face up to the fact that its policy of bal- 
ance, followed: since Ottoman times, could no longer 


be pursued. Western globalization had triumphed, both ©» 
politically and economically, and a unipolar world had. o 
emerged. Ankara's traditional "a of balance was sof no.” 


useina vunipolar world. 
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Box 7-7. The “interpretative Declaration" regarding H Human Rights 


l Turkey’ s internal dynamics are slow in creating momentum for de- 
,; mocracy. and. human rights. This-is why: it has to. yesort to, external... 


2. In the post-Cold War world, a number of conflicts 
erupted that allowed Turkey to reclaim it$ geostrategic 
importance in the eyes of the hegemonic pqwer, the U.S. 


B. The Salient Features of 

Foreign Policy during the Period 
1. The chaos reigning in Turkey was fully reflected in its 
foreign policy. In the 838 months from April 1920 to Feb- 
ruary 1990, there had been 28 foreign ministers, with each 
minister serving for an average of 29.9 months. In the 88 
months from February 1990 to June 1997, there were 11 
changes of foreign minister, with each minister serving for 
an average of 8 months. Foreign policy requires specializa- 
tion and experience, so this is disturbing. 

Furthermore, some ministers during this period 
had no concept of foreign policy. Yet this was the period 
when—in addition to bilateral questions—the question 
of a customs union with the EU and the sensitive issue of 

. NATO expansion (problems related to disintegration of 
the USSR and German reunification) arose. When Tansu 
Çiller was minister, she was so involved in domestic poli- 
tics and the arguments over the sources of her personal 
wealth that she was hardly ever at her desk in the MFA, 
according to reports of diplomats serving under her. 

2. In this period Turkey accepted international capi- 
talism (the infrastructure imposed upon it by the West) 





but put up great resistance to accepting the superstruc- 
ture that was also being imposed: namely, democracy and 
human rights. That is why Turkey became economically 
dependent, while it was being forced into isolation politi- 
cally, mostly by Europe. It should be considered a success 
story that foreign policy could be conducted without 
major damage to the country at a time of utter economic 
dependency and extreme political isolation. At the very 
least, it looked like Turkey would have to revise its ap- 
proach to human rights and conform its practices to con- 
temporary norms (Box 7-7). 

3. On the surface, it looked like there had been no se- 
rious setbacks in foreign policy. The country had not been 
placed under serious risk, sovereignty had not been jeop- 
ardized, and irreversible concessions had not been made 
on the principles upon which foreign policy was based. 
But this impression is misleading for two reasons. 

First, these things had not happened because Tur- 
key's course was closely aligned to that of the hegemonic 
power, the U.S. Turkey's successful initiatives in the 
quadrangle of the Balkans, the Caucasus, Central Asia, 
and the Middle East took place at a time when the U.S. 
was also closely involved in these regions. ‘The success- 
ful policies pursued in Bosnia, the relationship with the 
former Soviet Republics, cooperation with Israel, closer 
engagement with the Palestinians, and other such ini- 











tiatives can be cited as examples. After the U.S. involve- 
ment in these regions waned, Turkey's interest remained 
confined to the EU and Greece, with which relations had 
become smoother. When conflict broke out again in the 
Balkans and in the Middle East in the early years of the 
new century, there were no initiatives from Turkey. A 
country that claims to be a medium-sized power should 
have well-developed policies, even if some of them are 
on broad lines, in connection with all issues affecting its 
interests and with respect to all regions. In particular, Tur- 
key should have had a well-defined position on the human 
tights and Armenian issues, two of the major preoccupa- 
tions of Turkish foreign policy. 

This was a time when the government was so involved 
with domestic politics that foreign policy planning, even 
with respect to Cyprus, was being neglected. Further- 
more, the planning that the MFA proposed to undertake 


on other important issues was being blocked. In Decem- . 


ber 2000, as already stated, the implementation of the 
ministry's Armenian plan was prevented on the grounds 
that Azerbaijan had to be consulted. The ministry was also 
rebuffed when it reminded the judiciary authorities that 
the verdicts of courts that were notin conformity with the 
jurisprudence of the European Court of Human Rights 
were forcing Tuilkey to pay heavy fines. The judiciary con- 
sidered this to bb an interference in the legal process. The 
reminder from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs had in fact 
come when it transmitted the Turkish-translated texts 
of the decisions of the ii Court to the judiciary 
organs. 

Second, there are good reasons why no apparent 
fiascos occurred in connection with critical issues like Cy- 
prus and the Aegean. The first reason was that the ques- 
tions of major concern for Turkish foreign policy like 


Cyprus and the Aegean were no longer being taken up by © 


Greece with its former zeal. With great skill, Simitis had 
passed this responsibility on to the EU. 
The second reason was that the European. Summit 


L . of Helsinki in 1999 had set up a calendar for dealing with 


these questions (see "Relations with the EU" and “Rela- 
tions with Greece" below). Although the calendar did not 
contain specific dates, the resolution ofthe questions was 
postponed to a date that was not too distant. - 

The third reason was that the West appeared to al- 
low the issues to come under the inffuence of creeping 


fatigue and the effects of the economic failures of Turkey. 
Fatigue was the consequence ofthe economic bankruptcy 
‘of the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus, the increas- 


ing number of Cypriot Turks who were applying to the 
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Republic of Cyprus for passports, their growing desire to 
become integrated with Europe, and other such develop- 
ments. The connection between the resolution of these 
questions and Turkey's economic woes was more direct. 
The West knew that there would be a serious backlash if it 
pressed Turkey too hard on these issues. If Turkey was left 
alone, however, its economic woes would drive the coun- 
try into a corner, and the questions would then be ripe for 
a solution. 

4. As pointed out earlier, Turkey's loss of importance 
after 1990 was reversed as a consequence of the conflicts 
that erupted in its vicinity. In these circumstances, as long 
as Turkey steered a course that was closely aligned to U.S. 
positions, Ankara's policies would appear to be successful. 

But this course posed three grave risks. 

First, the U.S. was a hegemonic power and was de- 
termined to establish a “law of intervention.” This was the 
essence of the policy of the New World Order. Turkey, 
however, was a strategic medium power that wisely based 
its foreign policy on a pro—status quo position that relied 
on balancing opposing forces. It challenged the status quo 
on twó grounds, as long as they had nothing to do with 
territorial gain: (1) for defensive reasons, as in the case of 
the Cyprus intervention of July 1974; and (2) in situations 
that are in conformity with international law, such as the 
annexation of Hatay and the interventions that took place 
in northern kaq from 1984 to 1988. 

NATO 1999 intervention in Kosovo was not defen- 
sive in purpose, however, and was illegal, lacking the UN 
Security Council's sanction. 

The second risk was that the concept of humanitar- 
ian intervention, institutionalized at NATO's Washing- 
ton Summit of 1999, might become a model for future 
interventions. In that event, Turkey could not disengage 
itself from such operations even if it wanted to and its for- 
eign policy would be indexed to US. policies. This would 
carry the risk of turning a strategic medium power into 
a satellite (see the introductory chapter). This would be 
extremely harmful for Turkey. As a matter of fact, Turkey 
has not been able to overcome U.S. objections and open a 
second customs entry point to Iraq. 

‘The third risk was in the economic field. For an econ- 
omy that is at the mercy of foreign influences, this risk 
could not be underestimated. Turkey was more vulner- 
able to outside events than it was even in the period from 
1950 to 1960. "Turkey could easily find itselfin an awkward 


situation where it itis forced to do ae aganti its will. — EDS 
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Relations with the USA and NATO 


After the Cold War, relations between Turkey and the U.S. 
continued to cover a broad range of issues even though 
the nature of the relations changed somewhat. 'Ihe major 
factor that influenced their nature in the 1990s was the 


developments that took place in the structure of interna- 
tional relations. The foreign policies of both the U.S. and. 


Turkey underwent important changes in the new condi- 
tions that followed the ending of the Cold War. ° 

The global changes taking place added new dimen- 
sions to the relations of the two countries and trans- 
formed these relations in ways that we shall examine later. 
The essence of these relations was unchanged, however, 
and their foundations and general direction remained as 
before for two basic reasons. 

1. The bonds of alliance between the two countries 
were based on strategic and political cooperation. In this 
period Turkey continued to be a close ally ofthe U.S, 

2. Another factor that kept relations on a steady 
course was that the issues ofthe past remained urichanged 
in this period. Among these issues were the question of 
Cyprus, economic and military aid, the U.S. approach to 


the Kurdish question, developments in northern Iraq, 


and the Armenian bills. 

During this period some new international develop: 
ments also brought the two countries closer together. 

1. In the 1990s new fields of cooperation between 
Turkey and the U.S, emerged in Europe and specifically in 
the Balkans, in the Caucasus and Central Asia, and in the 
Middle East. Developments in these regions had a major 
effect on bilateral relations. As a result, it even became 
possible for the two countries to cooperate occasionally 
on contentious issues like Cyprus or the Kurds. 

2. Another change that occurred in the 1990s was the 
- emergence of the U.S: as the sole superpower. This change 
had a double effect on Turkey's foreign policy. On the one 
hand, Turkey sought to attain its foreign policy objectives 
by engaging ih closer cooperation with the power that 
had emerged as the victor of the Cold War and wanted 


to preserve its global hegemony. On the other hand, the 
U.S. had increased its influence over Turkey's neighbors, 
including Russia, until Putin came to power. This pre- 
vented Turkey from seeking more freedom of maneuver 
in its foreign policy iri the way it had done in the 1960s 
and 1970s. The initiatives that Turkey took in the Balkans 
and Central Asia were not alternatives to a foreign policy 


geared to the U.S. On the contrary, these initiatives were - l 


taken with Washington's support and cooperation. In this 
period Turkey's relations with the EU were extremely 
strained because of Ankara's unyielding position in the 
fields of democratization and human rights. This meant 
that Turkey had forfeited its room for maneuver vis-à-vis 
the U.S, which had a decisive effect on bilateral relations. 


3. Globally the US. stand on the issues of human. 
rights and democratization had shifted since the 19805. `. 
Now the U.S. began to place a higher priority on these is- - 


sues, and this was affecting Turkish-U.S. relations, 


As a result, despite the frequent changes of govern- s 


ment during this period and even when the Welfare Party 
made feeble attempts to make ‘changes , relations with 


the U.S. followed a steady course. It can be said that the . 
course of bilateral relations was set by international and : 
regional developments; rather than Py the Political leader- * 


ship i in Ankara. 


Before examining VR PNE we shall look at ir z 
the main features of U.S. foreign poena the aftermath of | B 3 


the Cold War. 


I. MAIN FEATURES 1 OF m s. ‘DOMESTIC 


A. International Developm nts. 


After. the Republican tenu 
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succeeded by his vice-president, George Bush. Bushs 
term coincided with the transition caused by the disso- 
lution of the Eastern Bloc and the Gulf War. As a conse- 
quence, the Bush administration was forced to concen- 
trate on foreign policy issues. 

Bill Clinton took office in January 1993 and was re- 
elected for a second term in 1996. During his administra- 
tion the priority issue was the economy. To maintain its 
global hegemony, the U.S. had to reinvigorate its economy 
(see Box Initro-3 in the Introduction). The first thing to do 
was to tackle the budget deficit that appeared during the 
Reagan administration and got worse during the Bush ad- 
ministration. A new economic program was launched in 
1993 to deal with this problem. The budget deficit amount- 
ing to 4.996 of GNP fell to 2.496 in 1995. While the growth 
of the GNP averaged 2.796 from 1991 to 1995, it averaged 
4.396 from 1996 to 1999. By the end of the 1990s the U.S. 
budget had a healthy surplus, and ways were being sought 
to coolthe economy. 

The monetary policy being pursued attempted to 
raise productivity and curb inflation. The economic pro- 
gram also contained a "strategic trade policy" designed to 
devise a new strategy to boost exports. In this context, a 
set of principles was developed in cooperation with busi- 
ness interests in order to increase export possibilities. 
‘The new policies were implemented up to the mid-1990s 
and were based on the premise that, in the absence ofthe 
Eastern Bloc, gaining market share was more important 
than gaining territories. The aim was to use this strategic 
trade policy to keep former allies and other countries 
under U.S. control. In this framework, the U.S. concluded 
over 200 trade agreements. The target was to raise U.S. ex- 
ports to $1.2 trillion by the year 2000. This would create 
16 million extra jobs in the U.S. As a matter of fact, U.S. 
exports reached the trillion-dollar level at the end of the 
period, which meant that the share of foreign trade in 
the U.S. economy rose from 24% in the 1980s to 30% in 
the 1990s. 

During the Cold War, the U.S. had taken the leader- 
ship of the West in the struggle against the Eastern Bloc. 
It had assumed a heavy burden of defense spending and 


. established bases in many strategic regions of the globe. 


In a way, the U.S. was now seeking to make up for the eco- 
nomic losses it had incurred in the process of winning the 


Cold War. 


After the mid-1990s the economic objectives had 
been largely attained, but regional instability continued to 
reign in places like the Balkans. This led the U.S. to revert 
to a geostrategic approach and reassertion of its political 
and military leadership even while it continued its policies 


that stressed the economic dimension (Box 7-8). As we 
shall see later, this new approach would affect Turkey's 
place and importance for the U.S. 


B. The Search for a New Strategy 
A major debate was going on among American scholars, 
strategists, and politicians over the sort of foreign policy 
that the U.S. should follow in the new international envi- 
ronment of the 1990s. In the aftermath of the Cold War, 
the U.S. saw itself as the sole superpower and wanted to 
make sure that all others agreed. 

America's self-confidence soared when the Eastern 
Bloc disintegrated in the 1990s and the West emerged vic- 
torious under U.S. leadership. In the 1970s and early 1980s 
books were being written like the one by Paul Kennedy - 
entitled The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers (1987), which 
argued that the U.S. had entered a period of decline. Now 
the emphasis was on U.S. supremacy as the sole global 
power. In 1989 Francis Fukuyama declared in The End of 
History that liberalism had established its undisputed su- 
periority over other ideologies. In his article entitled "Ihe 
Clash of Civilizations,’ which appeared in the journal For- 
eign Affairsin 1993, Samuel Huntington gave expression to 
the need to find a common enemy to preserve the cohe- 
sion of the West. Huntington maintained that henceforth 
conflicts would be between civilizations, based on religion 
and culture. In The Grand Chessboard (1997) Zbigniew 
Brzezinski described the strategic foundation upon which 
U.S. supremacy would rest. In his book Diplomacy (pub- 
lished in 1994) Henry Kissinger analyzed the search for a 
global balance of power in the post-Cold War era. 

, These works shared three things in common. All of 
the authors either came from the U.S. administrations or 
were in close contact with them. They all claimed that the 
U.S. was the sole superpower and henceforth global de- 
velopments would be given direction by Washington. Fi- 
nally, they all implied (and Huntington said so explicitly) 
that without U.S. leadership the world would be plunged 
into chaos. 


At the end of the Cold War, the possible courses for 


US, foreign policy were classified under the following 


headings: (1) neo-isolationism, (2) primacy, (3) coopera- 
tive security, and (4) selective engagement. 

In this period the approach that drew the most heated 
debate was whether the U.S. should abandon its inter- 
national engagements and concentrate on its domestic 
problems. This approach was known as neo-isolationism 
or America First. It was based on the argument that the 
struggle against communism had been won and so, having 
completed its mission, the U.S. could now turn to domes- 
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Box 7-8. The gn U.S. Forelgn Policy Strategies: Geopolitics and Geoecon 


ore 


tic issues. This approach became meaningless, however, 
when the U.S, found itself involved in the Gulf War. 

‘The approach known as primacy argued that to pre- 
serve international security the U.S. must maintain its 
primacy in the global system. The U.S. must be the sole 
superpower; but, at the same time, the world must be able 
to perceive the U.S. as a benign power. Joseph Nye and 
Samuel Huntington described this as soft power. In other 
words, the position of superpower had to be preserved 
not by overriding the opposition of other countries, but 
with their active support. In this way, they could be pre- 
© vented from ganging up against the U.S. 

Cooperative security called for the U.S. to share in- 
ternational responsibility with its allies and make use of 
organizations like the UN, NATO, and. OSCE and others 
that might have to be created. 

Selective engagement called for the U.S. to be con- 
cerned only with those countries and regions that might 
threaten the U.S. or with countries and regions in which a 
conflict breaking out might directly affect the U.S. In the 
first category were Russia, Europe, Japan, and China. The 
advocates of this.policy would include the Balkans and 
the Middle East among the regions to be selected because 
of the possibility of the conflicts in these regions spread- 
ing and because of their strategic importance. 

A cds of the statements B OF oi U.S. officials 





and the p blications of the State ‘Department and the 
White Houke and the observation of U.S. policies over the 
decade revdals that the U.S. resorted to all of the above- 
mentioned ppproaches except for isolationism. . 

In 1993'an approach began to be developed that lod: 
concrete form in 1995 when it was published as a security 
document under the title "Engagement and Expansion: 
National Security Strategy" This showed that the debates 
over different approaches had been formalized into for- 
eign policy principles. = 

The principle of expansion y was a ‘substitute for the 
former concept of containment and. included economic 
factors like free trade and investment possibilities and 
political factors like the spread « of democracy and human 
rights. These policies were pursued especially in the for- 
mer socialist countries. This approach was also known as 
the New Wilsonism. As democratization spread and hu- 
man rights became entrenched, stability would be rein- 
forced and the countries benefiting from this trend would 
become peace loving. According to this approach, the U. S. 
should strive for open markets and ¢ open societies every- 
where. 2 





The U.S. did not want to be th world’ s sheriff, According 





to the Presidential Deci: sion Directive issued in Maya 0 
MORE as I 5), the US. pud intervene in. two 








Asfor engagement, it thad a a connotation of ee 
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specific instances: (1) in a situation that directly threat- 
ened its interests, the U.S. would intervene unilaterally; 
(2) if the interests of allies were also affected, intervention 
would be carried out with their participation. In the lat- 
ter case, the operation would be under U.S. command, the 
operation's chances of succeeding had to be rated high, 
and there had to be an exit strategy. ‘The third guideline 
assumed that the problem that caused the intervention 
would have been solved prior to the exit. In May 1997 the 
Pentagon confirmed the strategy elaborated earlier and 
added new elements such as early response to crises, es- 
tablishing a favorable strategic environment for the U.S., 
,and increased preparedness to deal with future threats. 

In all its interventions during the period —the Gulf 
War, Somalia, Bosnia, northern Iraq, and Kosovo— the 
U.S. acted within the concept of collective security and 
cooperated with its allies. But in the final analysis the U.S. 
led the forces that were involved and determined the tim- 
ing, the strategy, and the weapons to be employed. 

']he U.S. operated on the basis of two concepts in 
the context of its regional policies: major regional con- 
tingency and minor regional contingency. The aim of the 
strategy was to have the capacity to deal simultaneously 
with.two contingencies. This was designed to thwart 
those who might want to profit from U.S. involvement 
in a contingency by engaging in an anti-U.S. military op- 
eration. Examples of minor regional contingencies were 
northern Iraq and Bosnia. At the end of the 1990s Kosovo 
was added to this list. 

In this decade the U.S. policy was to establish its pri- 
macy in international affairs and create an environment 
that would serve its interests. U.S. strategic documents 
stated that Washington wanted to see no rivals, either 
global or regional. ‘This was demonstrated in the way in 
which the U.S. dealt with the EU, , Japan, China, and India. 


The U.S. and the EU 
For the U.S., Europe held a special place. The U.S. shared 
the same religion and culture with Europe, upheld the 
same political and social values, and, in the course of the 
twentieth century, fought twice on European soil. In the 
. Cold War, it was vitally important for the U.S. that Western 
Europe remain strong in the face of the Eastern Bloc. 
After the Cold War, Europe had a central place in the 
U.S. policy of expansion and engagement. For the U.S, 
© Europe was a bridgehead to Eurasia. The U.S. was eager 
to keep Russia in the Western system and thereby prevent 
it from forming an alliance with China or India. Conse- 
quently, the U.S. encouraged Russia to set up close links 
with Europe. 
_In the post-Cold War period, the U.S. went about 


reinforcing its ties to Europe within an institutional and 
conceptual framework. Starting in January 1994, U.S. and 
EC officials began to work on a new concept of Atlantic 
cooperation. As a result of this effort, Clinton and the 
president of the European Commission signed an agree- 
ment in Madrid in December 1995 by which they set up 
a New Transatlantic Agenda. This new construction, also 
called the New Atlantic Community, had the dual aim of 
developing trade relations and engaging in political coop- 
eration. 

A noteworthy aspect of U.S.-EU relations was the 
U.S. support for the process of deepening and enlarging 
the EU. The U.S. saw an economically developed and 
stable Europe as essential for its security and prosperity. 
The U.S, was uncomfortable, however, over the European 
efforts to act as a distinct economic and political entity. 
Washington certainly did not relish seeing Europe as its 
rival. Consequently, it used the institutional, political, 
and economic means at its disposal to check Europe. The 
most important tool the U.S. had for this purpose was 
the NATO alliance and the U.S. force of around 100,000 
troops stationed in Europe within the framework of the 
alliance. These developments are examined in greater de- 


tail under the heading “The Emergence of the New De- 


fense Identity in Europe: The WEU, the CDSP, and Tur- 
key” below. 


The U.S., Japan, and the Far East 

In the 1990s the U.S. displayed growing interest in the 
Asia-Pacific region and Japan, the world's most dynamic 
economic region. As in the case of Europe, the U.S. devel- 
oped the concept of the New Pacific Community in 1993, 
designed to promote cooperation in the fields of eco- 
nomic relations, democracy, and the defense of human 
rights with the countries of the region. Another goal was 
to expand exports to the area and boost investments. The 
vehicle for carrying out these objectives was the strength- 
ening of Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) in 
November 1993. Unlike the European integration, the U.S. 
was a founding member of this new economic structure 
along with Canada and Mexico. This allowed the U.S. to 
steer the institution along a path of its choosing. 

Whereas the U.S: saw Europe as a potential political 
rival, it viewed Japan as an economic rival and forced it to 
open up its market by removing barriers to trade. This al- 
lowed U.S. products, including automotive prodücts and 
communication equipment, to gain easier access to the 
Japanese market. 

- Another difference from the U.S. approach to Europe. 
was that there was no alliance similar to NATO in the 
Far East. As in the case of Europe, however, 100,000 U.S. 


Eun 








troops were stationed in the region, concentrated mostly 
in South Korea and the Philippines. 


Defense Spending. and Disarmament 
A sign that the U.S. was intent in preserving its global pri- 
macy was the high level of its defense spending during the 
19908. True, there was a reduction from the level of spend- 
ing attained during the Cold War, when spending fluctu- 
ated between $270 and $300 billion in this period. Never- 
theless, U.S. military spending in 1994 corresponded to 
the defense spending of Russia, China, Japan, France, and 
Germany combined. Some even claimed that the strategy 
of having the capability to conduct war simultaneously on 
two fronts was designed to justify high levels of military 
spending. l 

In short, the U.S. did not want to see others (espe- 


cially Germany and Japan) enjoying strategic indepen-. 
dence and took the necessary economic, political, and. 


military steps to ensure its unrivaled supremacy. The U.S. 
wanted no competition and maintained its hegemony by 


engaging in cooperation with its potential rivals. Looking 


at the overall picture, the U.S, held control over Europe, 
Russia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia through economic 
and military ties, while it retained its influence in the 
Far East through its membership in APEC. By securing 
China’s accession to the World Trade Organization, the 
U.S. was able to gain considerable influence over an im- 
portant actor on the international scene. When the long- 
standing influence wielded by the U.S. over Latin Amer- 
ica (now reinforced by NAFTA) is added to all of this, the 
extent of the U.S. global hegemony becomes more appar- 
ent. The U.S, wanted to prove its leadership to the EU and 
to Japan and China by intervening first in Bosnia and then 
in Kosovo, by taking part in the negotiations in Northern 


Ireland, by getting involved in Cyprus and Turkish- Greek | 


problems, by seeking to overcome differences between 
the two Koreas and China and ‘Taiwan, and by conducting 
the peace process in the Middle East. . 

Located in the Europe/Balkans, Middle East, and 
Caucasus/Central Asia triangle, Turkey was well placed 
and ready to engage in close cooperation with the U.S. in 
all three regions, As such, it became o one of the principal 
US. allies in the 1990s. 


H. THE OVERALL FRAMEWORK OF RELATIONS 
A. Turkey's Place in the 

. Global Strategy of the U.S. 
Atthe end ofthe 1980s Turkey was considered bythe U. S. 
and other Western states to-be a country that. had lost 


much of its strategic value. But, with Iraq's i invasion of Ku- ` 


servation of secilarism i in Turkey. At the sam: 
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wait in August 1990 and the coup in the USSR in August 
1991 leading to its disintegration in December, Turkey’s 
strategic importance was restored, As we shall see later, 
the brief interlude between the loss of strategic value and 
its restoration would cause considerable anguish among 
Turkey’s leadership. - 

From 1991 on, Turkey's place in the global strategy 
of the U.S. would improve steadily, because Washington | 
needed Turkey to establish a firm grip on Eurasia. 

An array of experts (including Graham Fuller, Ian 
Lesser, and Paul Henze, who.were all close to the U.S. 
administration) kept affirming that Turkey must as- 
sume new roles in the broad swath of territory stretching 
from Yugoslavia to western China. In a report authored 
by these pundits and issued by the Rand Corporation 
in 1993 entitled Turkeys New Geo-Politics, Turkey was 
asked to assume an active role in the Balkans under its 


© Muslim identity and in the Caucasus and Central Asia 


under its Turkish identity. Turkey could act as a politi- 
cal, economic, and strategic bridge in these regions. But 
this would not come about automatically. Ankara had to 
display the necessary will and actively pursue this objec- 
tive. Henze went even further: he suggested that Turkey 
should redefine the concept of Ottomanism to enhance 
its effectiveness and coined the term “Neo-Ottomanism.” 
This approach would find ready adherents in Turkey 
among right-of-center circles and even among some for- 
met leftist journalists. These adherents were particularly 
interested in an increased role for a in the Balkans 
and northern Iraq. i 

The American strategist Zbigniew. Brzezinski saw 
Eurasia as the prize for the victory in the Cold War and 
saw Turkey as a key player in this region. He described 
Turkey as a geopolitical pivot: a country, that ensured sta- 
bility in the Black Sea region, controlled the access to the 
Mediterranean, checked Russia in the Caticasus, acted as 
an antidote to Islamic fundamentalism, and served as the 
southern anchor of NATO. Turkey’s new role in the re- 
gion from Europe to China was reaffirmed throughout the 


19908, not just by pundits and experts but To m the U.S. 


administration. 
In this period the U.S. attributed eno iniportance 
to Turkey's demócratization and its record ‘on. human 
rights. This was a change from the relaxed U.S: approach 
of the early 1980s. This was mainly because, after.the col: 
lapse of socialism, democtatization | 
main pillars of ever-growing globaliz 
son was that the U.S. wanted Turkey & tok 
former socialist landsi inthe Balkans, ' Cauc 
tral Asia, For this; reason, Washington. 
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the possibility of a coup against the Refahyol coalition 
emerged in 1996-97, the U.S. opposed this development 
as contrary to democratic practice. 

Turkey's role as a model was not confined to the po- 
litical realm. It also served as a role model in the economic 
sphere. Having completed its liberal economic reforms in 
the 1980s, Turkey approached the former socialist coun- 
tries in the 1990s asa country experienced in the field that 
enjoyed U.S. backing. 


B. From Alliance to Enhanced 
(Strategic) Partnership 

, Turkey had built up its relations with the U.S. and the 
West in general during the years of the Cold War by rely- 
ing primarily on its strategic importance. When changes 
occurred in the global scene after 1989, Turkey briefly 
lost this strategic importance, causing anxiety among its 
decision-makers. 

Certain developments occurring during this period 
compounded the fears of the Turkish leadership. One 
reason for concern was the EU's rejection in December 
1989 of the Turkish application for membership made 
in April 1987. In the course of his visit to Washington in 
January 1990, President Özal proposed that the U.S. and 
Turkey conclude a free trade agreement. The U.S. failed to 
respond to Ozal's proposal and also announced that it in- 
tended to close some of its bases in Turkey and started re- 
ducing the number of its military personnel. Even though 
the U.S. was also closing bases elsewhere (such as in the 
Philippines and Greece), citing budgetary reasons, the 
U.S. action worsened Turkish anxieties. In the preamble 
ofthe DECA signed with Greece in July 1990, the U.S. had 
agreed to insert a phrase that guaranteed Greece's territo- 
rial integrity. The U.S. also turned down Ozal's proposal, 
made during his visit to Washington in March 1991 right 
after the Gulf War, to engage in "strategic cooperation" 
(http://www.hurriyetusa.com/haber/haber detay.asp? 
id=s757). His request for aid in the amount of $1 billion 
to compensate Turkey for the losses it had suffered during 
the Gulf War was also turned down by Washington. 

After the disintegration ofthe USSR at the end of 1991 
-and the emergence of the new republics in the Caucasus 
and Central Asia, however, the U.S. itself proposed a new 
version of the cooperation it had rejected a year earlier. In 
the course of Prime Minister Demirel’s visit to Washing- 

© ton in February 1992, the U.S. came up with the concept 
of “enhanced partnership.” The U.S. announced that it re- 
garded Turkey as a “partner” and also a “model” for the 


newly independent republics of the Caucasus and Cen- _ 


During this period U.S. policy toward Turkey was 
framed by secretary of state James Baker during President 
Bush's term and assistant secretary of state for European 
affairs Richard Holbrooke during President Clinton's 
term. Holbrooke held the view that Turkey was now a 
frontline state, somewhat like the position held by Ger- 
many during the Cold War. This meant that Turkey was an 
actor in all issues relating to NATO, the Balkans, Cyprus, 
the Aegean, Iraq, the Caucasus, Central Asia, and energy 
corridors. Holbrooke would be succeeded in Washington 
by Marc Grossman, former U.S. ambassador in Ankara, 
who would pursue the same policy with the full backing 
ofthe administration and the Pentagon. 

Turkish-American bilateral relations continued to 
develop well during the 1990s and had reached a pinnacle 
by the end of the decade. Over time, the "enhanced part- 
nership” of 1992 acquired new content. When prime min- 
ister Mesut Yilmaz visited Washington in 1997, bilateral 
relations were taken up under five headings: regional 
cooperation, economy and trade, energy issues, Cyprus, 
and defense and security cooperation. In 1999 a number 


of high-level visits took place that further reinforced rela- - 


tions. In April 1999 President Demirel went to Washing- 
ton for the NATO Summit. This was followed by Prime 
Minister Ecevit's visit to Washington at Clinton's invita- 
tion. This time, the relationship was described as “strate- 
gic partnership." This relationship was confirmed during 
Clinton's visit to Turkey in November 1999 on the occa- 
sion ofthe OSCE summit. 

In the course of the 1990s this “enhanced (strategic) 
partnership" was a constant feature of relations despite 
the frequently changing governments in Ankara. If any- 
thing, the relationship got stronger because it was prov- 
ing mutually beneficial. For the U.S., Turkey was a coun- 
try whose cooperation could be counted on in sensitive 
regions. For Turkey, the U.S. was a superpower whose 
support could be relied on in those regions. Close coop- 
eration on regional matters was of utmost importance for 
both countries. l 


Hi. AREAS OF REGIONAL COOPERATION 

BETWEEN TURKEY AND THE U.S. 

AT THE END OF THE COLD WAR 
Cooperation between Turkey and the U.S, included the 
issues where the two countries shared the same views, 
provided one another with political support, and, in cer- 
tain cases, acted in unison. It must not be assumed that 
the two countries were always in identical positions. On 
many regional questions Turkey acted in partnership with 




















- Box 7-9. The Gulf War ` 
; Although the Invasion of: K 


the U.S., offered the means at its disposal, and engaged 
in active cooperation because it had no other alternative. 
Northern Iraq and Operation Provide Comfort were ex- 
amples of Turkish cooperation that was only half-hearted. 
There were also issues like the Baku-Ceyhan oil pipeline 
and Bosnia-Herzegovina after Dayton, however, where 
the two sides' positions were identical and cooperation 
came naturally. 


A. Turkey, the U.S., and the Middle East 

In the post- Cold War era, U.S. policy in the Middle East 
pursued the following goals: maintaining control over oil 
resources and ensuring the uninterrupted supply of oil 
products to global markets; ensuring the survival of Israel; 
curbing the influence of radical Islam; containing Iran and 
Iraq; and preventing regional countries from acquiring 
weapons of mass destruction. 

After the Gulf War of 1991, the U.S. became the un- 
disputed power in the region. With Russia preoccupied 
with domestic problems, the only power that challenged 
US. hegemony in the region was the EU, led by France 

“and Germany. But this challenge was hardly adequate. 
“The Gulf States were grateful to the U.S. for removing the 
threat that Iraq posed. The Palestinians were in difficul- 
ties for having supported Iraq during the war and.chose 
the route of reconciliation with Israel: Iraq was not only 
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defeated but also lost control over an important part of its 
territory. The U.S. was pursuing the policy of “dual con- 
tainment" in regard to Ira and Iraq. After having entered 
the Middle Eastern scene İn the late 1940s, the U.S. was at 
the zenith of its power in the region and relied extensively 
on Turkish cooperation to attain this position. 


1. The First Steps in Cooperation 
after the Cold War: The Gulf War 

The invasion of Kuwait by Iraq under Saddam Hussein 
on 2 August 1990 came as a shock to the world (Box 7-9). 
Turgut Ozal was president in Turkey at that time, and his 
prime minister was Yıldırım Akbulut. During that pe- 
riod Ozal took direct control of foreign policy and often 
bypassed the MFA, the parliament, the armed forces, and 
even the government. With his so-called telephone diplo- 
macy he tried to convey the impression that he exercised 
influence over President Bush's policy decisions. Özal 
sought to prove that Turkey was a strategically important 
country by conducting an active foreign policy. With such 
a policy, Turkey expected to extract trade and economic 


benefits from the U.S,, accelerate its accession to the EU, 3 |] 
gain economic advantages i in the Gulf: tates, and become » 
a major player in the restructuring o £the Middle Ea t f " 





lowing the war, Özal likened this p 5 the 
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Özal was to come under harsh criticism for exceeding 
his constitutional powers. There were also claims that he 
had certain high-risk plans regarding Mosul and Kirkuk 
(examined below). 

After President Bush's telephone call to Özal, the 
Turkish government complied with the Security Coun- 
cil's embargo resolution of 6 August and shut off the flow 
of Iraqi oil through the Kirkuk-Yumurtahk pipeline on 
8 August. It also stopped all trade with Iraq. These were 
significant moves for Washington at a time when the U.S. 
was eagerly seeking allies and Saudi Arabia was vacillat- 
ing, not wanting to be the first to shut off an Iraqi pipeline. 

During this crisis the U.S. sought Turkey’s help in 


Li 
three areas. One was to allow the bases on Turkish soil to 


be used to conduct operations against Iraq. Turkey was 
also asked to deploy forces to its border with Iraq to force 
that country to redeploy some of its troops in the south- 
ern front to the north. Turkey was also asked to contribute 
troops to the allied force massing in Saudi Arabia (Abram- 
owitz, p. 5). Turkey agreed to the first two requests. Al- 
though Ozal was ready to comply with the third request, 
he deferred to the armed forces, which were against con- 
tributing troops. 

Turkey deployed 180,000 men from the Second Army 
to the Iragi border, forcing Saddam to maintain eight divi- 
sions in the north and thereby relieving the allied forces 
engaged in operation Desert Storm. 

Turkey's main contribution to the American war ef- 
fort was to allow the U.S. to use air bases located on its 
soil. On 17 January 1991 the TGNA adopted resolution 126, 
and the next day U.S. combat aircraft arrived at Íncirlik to 
start operations against Iraq. During the campaign, allied 
aircraft were either taking off from İncirlik to bomb Iraq 
or landing at İncirlik after taking off from bases or aircraft 
carriers located in the Indian Ocean and completing their 
missions over Iraq. This information was withheld from 
the Turkish public, which was told that the aircraft were 
engaged in training missions. 


a. The Significance of the Gulf War 

for Turkish Foreign Policy 
The Gulf War had certain features that made it particularly 
significant for Turkish foreign policy. 

1. Turkish foreign policy had always rested on the 
assumption that a pro-status quo course would be main- 
tained so long as Turkey's vital interests were not threat- 
ened. Özal's desire to open a second front in northern Iraq 
was the most serious departure from the traditional for- 
eign policy line (Box 7-10). - 

2. During this war there was a serious crisis in the 
decision-making process. At a time when developinents 


affecting Turkey's security and foreign policy were oc- 
curring next door, minister of foreign affairs Ali Bozer re- 
signed on 11 October 1990, minister of defense Safa Giray 
resigned on 18 October 1990, and chief of the General Staff 
Necip Torumtay resigned on 3 December 1990. These res- 
ignations were a protest against Özal's policies. 

3. Torumtay's resignation was significant from the 
perspective of relations between the army and the civil- 
ians. It became obvious that the bureaucracy that was in 
charge of implementing policy was in a position to ob- 
struct decisions made behind its back. By his resignation, 
General Torumtay not only blocked the policies he dis- 
approved of but also acted in conformity with the best 
democratic practices. Because the army's comportment 
had the support of democratic circles in the country, the 
legitimacy of the part that the military played in the con- 
duct of domestic and external policy was reinforced. To- 
rumtay’s resignation created a paradoxical situation: a ci- 
vilian opted for war while the soldier took a stand against 
this course. 

4. Özal's stand was also criticized by the opposition 
and the public. The press criticized both his style of con- 
ducting foreign policy and the foreign policy itself. Analo- 
gies were made between the way in which the Ottoman 
Empire was dragged into World War I and the use of İncir- 
lik by the U.S. Air Force, which might cause Turkey to get 
involved in the conflict. 

5. It was presumed by many that Özal was being ma- 
nipulated by the U.S. 


b. The Gulf War and Its Consequences for Turkey 
Turkey suffered from the Gulf War both politically and 
economically. 

Ozal had expectations of high levels of economic aid 
botli from the U.S. and from the Gulf States. When he 
went to Washington in September 1990, he called for the 
lifting of quotas on Turkish textiles, the modernization 
of the armed forces, and the alleviation of Turkey's debt 
burden. Bush responded to these pleas by securing $82 
million in emergency aid in January 1991. In addition, the 
U.S. provided supplementary assistance in the amount 
of $282 million in 1991. There were increases in military 
aid amounting to $150 million in 1991 and $200 million 
in 1992. Aside from this, a Turkish Defense Fund in the 
amount of $4.2 billion was set up, with the participation 
of Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, Kuwait, and : 
the U.S. All of these contributors honored their commit- 
ments except the United Arab Emirates, which paid only ` 
$150 million out of the $500 million pledged by its leader, 
Sheikh Zayed. Just before the Second Gulf War the UAE 
agreed to honor its commitment and pay the remaining : 
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Bok 740. Ózal's Mosul- van Project during t the Gulf War 


$350 million. But the U.S. was unhappy with the decision 
of the TGNA on 1 March 1 2003 and probably advised the 
UAE not to make the payment, and the UAE complied. 


EP craft was secured. Part of the Turkish Defense Fund was 
used to finance the second phase of F-16 purchases for 
Turkey, thus bringing more orders for U.S. suppliers. 

The embargo that was imposed on Iraq after the war 
caused Turkey economic losses amounting to $100 billion 
over ten years, according to an article appearing in Milliyet 
on 14 March 2000. The author ofthe article based his cal- 
culations on data supplied by the Turkish Treasury. Com- 
pared to these huge losses, the aid provided was insignifi- 
cant. Although Turkey often referred to its losses because 

. of Iraq in its dealings with the U.S., nothing was done to 
compensate these losses. Turkey's losses consisted of loss 
of income from the Iraq-Turkey oil pipeline, large-scale 
disruption of bilateral trade as well as the border trade 
and the unemployment that this caused in the south- 








Finally, an Egyptian order for Turkish-built F-16 air- ` 


eastern region, Irag's nonpayment of its debts to Turkey, ` 





and the construction projects that were never carried out 
in Iraq, representing huge potential losses for Turkish 
contractors. 


Turkey sought to invoke article 50 ofthe UN Charter, 
which makes provisions for compensating the losses in- 
curred by members due to sanctions, but could not per- 
suade the U.S. to support its stand. And yet Amman was 
able to use article so to compensate its losses caused by 
the embargo even though it had stood close to Iraq during 
the crisis in a bid to appease the Palestinian component of 
Jordan's population. 
Turkey was also affected politically, because the eco- -—-— 
nomic difficulties in the southeastern region aggravated E 
the Kurdish question. The PKK profited greatly from the — .. 
widespread unemployment i in the region. It also took ad: i; 
vantage of the power vacuum in northern Iraq to carry out 
operations against Turkey from there. It was able to obtain 
large amounts of arms and ammunition from the defea 
Iraqi military for rock-bottom prices. Finally, the Kut 
northern Iraq who fled from Saddam after 1991 incre 
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thelevel of awareness ofthe Kurds 
in Turkey, making the Kurdish 
problem more intractable. 

Turkey's contributions to the 
waging of the Gulf War also failed 
to yield tangible benefits in rela- 
tions with the EU. 

Contrary to Özal's expecta- 
tions, Turkey was not invited to 
the meeting in Madrid that initi- 
ated the Middle East Peace Pro- 
cess after the Gulf War. It was 
represented at a low level in some 

" of the working groups established 
subsequently. Nor was Turkey of- 
fered the opportunities expected 
in connection with the postwar 
reconstruction of Kuwait. Kuwait 
and Saudi Árabia even forgot to 
include Turkey among the coun- 
tries that helped them in their off- 
cial statements of appreciation after the end of hostilities. 

Turkey's most important gain was that Iraq's military 
might was broken without the need for Turkey to resort to 
arms. Ankara had been upset when Iraq gqt the support of 
fellow Arab countries on the issues of water rights, which 
strained Arab relations with Turkey. When Prime Minis- 
ter Akbulut visited Baghdad in May 1990, he was told in a 
menacing tone that NATO would no longer be in a posi- 
tion to protect Turkey. This is why many in Turkey saw 
cooperation with the U.S. in the crisis as a natural con- 
sequence of the convergence of Turkey's interests with 
America's. But this had to be weighed against Turkey's 
losses and Turkey's cooperation with Iraq on the Kurdish 
question over many years. l 

The most important development after the war was 
the situation of the Kurds in northern Iraq, which directly 
affected Turkey. Turkey's cooperation with the U.S. dur- 
ingthe Gulf War would acquire a new dimension with the 
developments in northern Iraq. 


2. The U.S., Operation Provide Comfort, 

and Turkey's Half-hearted Cooperation 

in Northern Iraq 
The Origin of Provide Comfort 
- Before launching the land campaign against Iraq, the U.S. 
called on the Kurds in the north and the Shiite Arabs 
in the south to revolt in order to distract the Iraqi army. 
When the Iragi army was removed from Kuwait and a 
cease-fire was in place at the end of Februaty 1991, the 
Shia revolted i in the south in early March, followed by the 
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‘The sulped area north of the 36th parallel is the "Safe Haven” 
designated by the Allies. The Safe Haven Is out of bounds to 
Iraqi military and ciyllian personnel. The dotted line running 
east of Mosul and Kirkukis the border of the Kurdish 
Autonomous Reglan that has been the subject of negotiations 
from 1970 to 1991. The region borders on Turkey and Iran. In 
October 1991 Saddam withdrew his forces west of this line. 
Afler3 September 1996 the southern no-fly zone was extended 
from the 32nd parallel to the 33rd. 


Kuwait 





Map 7-2. Safe Haven and No-Fly Zone in Iraq (Source: Oran, p. 320) 


Kurds in the north (the information on Provide Comfort 
is derived from Oran). 

Saddam easily suppressed the Shiite uprising and 
turned his attention to the north. The Kurds were quickly 
routed by the Iraqi army. But the U.S. disappointed the 
Kurds once again and failed to come to their aid. The cal- 
culation in Washington was that Iran would stand to gain 
from Iraq's disintegration, so the U.S. allowed Saddam 
to remain in power (Box 7-11). The U.S. took no military 
action to assist the Kurds. It did nothing even when Iraq 
used helicopter gunships against armed Kurdish groups, 
on the grounds that the cease-fire agreement covered only 
the use of Iraqi fixed-wing aircraft. As a consequence, 
1.5 million Iraqi Kurds fled to the Turkish and Iranian bor- 
ders in early April 1991. Turkey had decided that it would 
not admit the 500,000 refugees pressing at its border af- 
ter its experience of 1988. On that occasion, Turkey had 
incurred heavy expenditures to accommodate the refu- 
gees but had received no help from the West and plenty 
of criticism. The government was also drawing criticism 
from the Turkish public, because the increase in PKK ac- 
tivity was attributed to, the presence of the Iraqi-Kurdish 
refugee camps on Turkish soil. There was also a fear that 


refugee camps in Turkey would become a permanent fix- 


ture and turn into something analogous to the Gaza Strip. 
The pressure on the border kept on mounting, however, 
and keeping the border closed was drawing international 
criticism, so the Kurds were eventually admitted. For the 
second time since 1988, Turkey was faced with the Kurd- 
ish problem in Iraq spilling over into its territory. . : 






























Box 7-11. The USA's Kurdish-State Scenari 
_ There have been « l 


When the crisis was at its height, Özal proposed to 
Bush that the Kurds be transferred from the mountain- 
ous region, with all of its supply problems, to the plain on 
the Iraqi side of the border, which was to be turned into a 
safe haven. After this, the UN Security Council adopted 
resolution 688 on s April 1991. The- resolution called on 
members and aid agencies to join in d m. humanitar- 
ian aid. 

Atthat time, the plight ofthe Kurds çenli into Tur- 
key and Iran was on daily display on television screens. 

- The U.S. government felt the need to do something un- 
der the pressure of American public opinion. Turkey was 
also pressing the Americans to act. But, above all, the U.S. 
government was aware of the possibility that Britain and 
France might intervene if it remained passive. As a xesult, 


Washington decided to bring aid to northern. i by air. 


gave their grudging consent to its continuation Map ' 
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On 10 April the U.S, established a no-fly zone north of 
the 36th parallel and forbade all military activity in this 
region. 

‘The US, Britain, and France established a safe haven 
in the region of Zaho in northern Iraq, and Operation 
Provide Comfort got underway. The military personnel 
of the three powers operated out of Silopi in Turkey and 
conducted the air operations from the base at Incirlik. The 
operation involved 1,862 military personnel and 77 aircraft 
and helicopters, of which 44 were American and 4 Turk- 
ish. The Kurds returned to Iraq within a short time, reliev- 
ing Turkey of the burden of supporting them at a cost of 
$1.6 million per day. At the end ofthe first phase ofthe op- 
eration, the second phase, known as Operation Provide 
Comfort II, began on 16 July 1991. 

On 12 July 1991 the Turkish cabinet agreed that a 
multinational force would be stationed in Turkey, which 
included a complement from the Turkish armed forces. 
The legal basis for this decision was resolution 126 of the 
TGNA, though this basis was contested by some. Its jus- 
tification in international law was even more controver- 
sial (Box 7-12). With the decision Turkey agreed to the 
use of installations at İncirlik and Batman air bases. Tur- 
key also agreed to participate in the force, with the Turk- 
ish commander holding the same rank and enjoying the 
same status as the force commander, The Turkish General 
Staff had to approve the activities undertaken within the 
framework of the operation, and the weapons brought 
into Turkey would be under its supervision. The duration 
ofthe operation would be extended every six months. 

Upon Turkey's request, the ground forces were re- 
moved from Turkey in September 1991 and the force was 
reduced to the seventy-seven aircraft and helicopters op- 
erating out of Íncirlik. A military coordination center was 
established at Zaho. 

After this, Operation Provide Comfóit eae a 
source of considerable controversy in Turkey's domestic 
politics as well as its foreign policy. The opposition parties 
and the public in general saw Operation Provide Comfort 
as a vebicle for establishing a Kurdisb state in northern 
Iraq, with Turkey's participation and consent. All of the 
political parties were opposed to the op eration; but when 
they found themselves in office during: the 1990s, they 
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Box 7-12. The Legal Basis in Domestic and International Law for Operation Provide Conifort 


There was no precedent for Provide Comfort, and the Turkish 
2 government had. some: difficulty i in finding a legal basis for. it ihat- 





insurgency in Turkey, especially after 1991, and the suspi- 
cion that the U.S. was seeking to set up a Kurdish state in 
northern Irag. Developments in the region were feeding 
this suspicion. 


Provide Comfort from Turkey's Perspective 
Throughout the 1990s Provide Comfort was a source of 
great controversy in Turkey's foreign policy, with much 
discussion pro and con. 

The arguments in favor of Provide Comfort can be 
summarized as follows. 

From the perspective of the Kurdish guestion, Pro- 
vide Comfort was preventing Saddam from crushing the 
Kurds and driving them into Turkey. Thanks to Provide 
Comfort, Turkey was able to claim that it was the defender 
- of the Iraqi Kurds and had no quarrel with the Kurdish 
people as such. Provide Comfort was also preventing the 
PKK from gaining a foothold in northern Iraq. While Tur- 
key allowed Provide Comfort to function, the U.S. made 
no objection to Turkey's cross-border operations into 
northern Iraq. By allowing Provide Comfort, Turkey was 
also able to build ties of friendship with the Iraqi Kurds. 

If Ankara had denied Operation Provide Comfort 
permission to operate out of Turkey, it would probably 


. peal.’ In this casë, allowin j Provi 











humanitarian assistance, and Turkey was, complying. 





have been relocated in sore other country. Turkey would 
have lost the ability to mohitor the activities of the troops 
nowbasedonitssoil | 

From the perspective of Turkey's regional policy, 
Provide Comfort was keeping Iraq from posing a threat 
to Turkey. Without Provide Comfort, Saddam would be 
stronger, Baghdad's policy toward Turkey would harden, 
and the embargo against Irag would be tightened further 
in the event of further oppression of the Kurds. Turkey 
also expected benefits from the Gulf States, whose secu- 
rity was enhanced by Provide Comfort. 

Most important of all, Provide Comfort was a trump 
card that Turkey could use in its relations with the U.S. 
in areas such as American aid, regional cooperation, and 
unhindered security operations in northern Iraq. 

Those opposed to Provide Comfort stressed that it 
benefited the PKK, that it led to a power vacuum in north- 
ern Iraq, and that it paved the way for the establishment 
of a Kurdish state in that region. Turkish public opinion 
was disturbed by the intensification of PKK activities 
after Provide Comfort came into action. The Turkish 
press reported that helicopters engaged in that operation 
were also ferrying supplies to the PKK and rescuing their 
wounded fighters. 
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The Issue of a Kurdish State in Northern Iraq 

One of Turkey's worst fears was a Kurdish political entity 
in northern Iraq. It was precisely Provide Comfort (and 
the safety it brought to the region) that allowed the de- 
velopment of the embryo of such an entity. A. clear sign 
of this development was the election that took place in 
northern Iraq in May 1992, followed by the convening ofa 
parliament. Although the Iraqi Kurds informed Ankara of 


the coming vote, they described it not as a parliamentary: 


election but as a municipal election. 
After the launching of Operation Provide Comfort, 


Turkey started taking a closer interest and getting more _ 


involved in northern Iraq, with President Özal leading 
the way. This was designed to forestall developments 
that might be detrimental to Turkey's interests. At Özal's 
request, the leader of the Kurdistan Democratic Party, 
Masud Barzani, and the leader of the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan, Jalal Talabani, were invited to Ankara. The two 
leaders came in July 1992, when they held talks and were 
given diplomatic passports by the Turkish state to enable 
them to travel abroad. They subsequently went to the 
US, where they met with secretary of state James Baker. 
Ankara allowed the Kurdish leaders to establish offices in 
Ankara to represent them. Ankara also helped in building 
infrastructure projects in northern Iraq. 
Turkey decided to take more effective steps after the 
qi Kurds set up a government in July 1992, established 
an intelligence service and a police force in September, 
accelerated the preparations for forming an army in Oc- 
tober, and announced the establishment of a Federated 
Kurdish State in Erbil that same month. Ankara declared 
that this decision was detrimental to peace and stability 
in the region and indicated that it would not recognize 
the new entity. It launched a major operation in northern 


Iraq in October 1992 in the region where the PKK was en- © 


trenched. The Barzani group cooperated in this operation 
in order to attenuate Turkey's reaction to establishment 
of a federated state. Ankara proposed to the Iraqi Kurds 
that they enter into a dialogue with the Baghdad regime 
and expressed the view that Baghdad should reassert its 
control of the region. Ankara also arranged a meeting in 


. November 1992 bringing together Syria, Iran, and Turkey. 


A tripartite declaration was issued, calling for the pres- 


| ervation of Iraq's territorial integrity. In this way, Turkey 


was able to form a common front with two countries with 


“which it did not have very warm relations. Ankara was 


firmly coriveying the message to the U.S. and to the inter- 
national community that it would not allow the establish- 
ment of a Kurdish state. Finally, starting in 1993, Turkey 
decided to develop its relations with the İragi adminis- 
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tration and (also taking into consideration its económic 
interests) began a campaign to secure the lifting of the 
embargo on Iraq. l 

By the mid-1990s Turkish public opinion as well as 
the government and the opposition had become more 
averse to Provide Comfort. The main reason for this was 
the gradual emergence ofa Kurdish state in northern Iraq. 
Another reason was the intensification of PKK activity 
starting in the early 1990s. The news that Provide Com- 
fort helicopters were rescuing wounded PKK fighters 
only made things worse. Notwithstanding these develop- 
ments, the government felt obliged to extend the duration 
of Provide Comfort when the time came. . 

Turkey tried to mitigate the effects of unfavorable 
developments in the region and the continued presence 
of Provide Comfort by taking a series of measures that 
included controlling the access to the region of a great 
number of NGOs via Turkey, mounting operations into 
northern Iraq, engaging in cooperation with Barzani, and 
occasionally pressing him to cooperate with Saddam. One 
of the measures taken by Ankara was to join the dialogue 
being conducted by the U.S. with the Iraqi Kurds. 


The Dublin Process 
Turkey also cooperated with the U.S. in the Dublin Pro- 
cess, designed to secure the cooperation ofthe Iraqi Kurd- 
ish groups that were hostile to one another. The osten- 
sible reason for the differences between the groups was 
the sharing of the'income derived from trucks using the 
Habur border crossing into Turkey. But the real reason 
was a struggle for power between the two main clans that 
were seeking to dominate the region. This rivalry resulted 
in clashes between the two groups in May 1994, endan- 
gering the U.S. policy of checking Saddam by relying on 
the cooperation of the Iraqi Kurdish factions. In the face 
of these developments, the U.S. intervened and brought 
the two Kurdish sides together in Dublin in August 1995. 
Turkey participated in these talks as an observer. The U.S. 
secured the reconciliation ofthe two groups. At the Turk- 
ish observer's insistence, a paragraph was inserted in the 
document issued after the meeting, stating that Turkey's 
security concerns would be fully taken into account. 

This American initiative did not prove successful, 


‘however, and Iran continued to increase its influence in 


northern Iraq. It sent a brigade of 10,000 troops into the 
region to enforce the cease-fire between the two Kurd- 


ish groups. This forced the U.S. into action once more: a e 


delegation that inchided Turkish officials was sent to the 


region to bring the two sides together again. This finally ; : 


resulted in à new w cease-fire, 
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Cooperation between Saddam and Barzani 
in Northern Iraq: Upsetting Regional Balances 
When the PUK under Talabani's leadership, having se- 
cured Iran's backing, took control of the city of Erbil in 
August 1996, the regional balance was upset once again. 
But this time something unexpected occurred. Finding 
himself in difficulty, Barzani appealed to the Baghdad re- 
gime for help. In response, Iraqi units entered the region 
for the first time since the establishment of Provide Com- 
fort and expelled Talabani from Erbil. Duríng this opera- 
tion 6,700 Iraqi Kurds, consisting of those working for the 
U.S. (very probably for the CIA) and members of their 
, families, left Iraq for Turkey and were shipped to Guam 
by the U.S. This development rekindled Turkish appre- 
hension over U.S. intentions in the region. It also brought 
about important changes in the regional policies of the 
US, the existing balances in the region, and the policies 
of Turkey. . 

Ata time when criticism of Provide Comfort in Tur- 
key was on the rise and suspicion of U.S. intentions was 
growing more intense, the emergence of the Saddam- 
Barzani alliance proved useful for Ankara. 

1. This development dealt a serious blow to U.S. aims 
in northern Iraq. If Provide Comfort was meant to afford 
protection from the Saddam administration to the Iraqi 
Kurds, it became meaningless in a situation where the 
Kurds in the KDP-Barzani camp were collaborating with 
Baghdad. The U.S. policy of uniting the Iraqi Kurds and 
getting them to resist Saddam had obviously failed. 

2. The developments in the region resulted in the for- 
mation of two alliances: an alliance of Turkey, Iraq, and 
the KPD (Barzani) and an alliance of Iran, the PKK, and 
the PUK (Talabani). The U.S. policy of securing a united 
front under the two Kurdish leaders had been seriously 
undermined. 

3. The Military Coordination Center moved from 
Zaho in northern Iraq to Silopi in Turkey. The activities 
of about 150 NGOs that were causing concern for Turkey 
cametoanend. | . 

4. Until then, Turkey had been restrained about rais- 
ing the issue ofthe Turcomans. Now it began to give more 

- emphasis to the presence of this group. The reappearance 
of the Turcomans in the northern Iraqi balance upset Iraq 
but was well received by the U.S. 


The Ankara Process and the Transformation of 
Provide Comfort into Operation Northern Watch 
When clashes reemerged between a weakened Talabani 
and Barzani, the U.S. and Turkey interceded once again 
and invited the parties to come to Ankara. In October 


1996 Turkish, American, and British officials met with the 
representatives of the KDP, the PUK, and the Turcomans. 
Whereas Turkey was merely an observer in the previous 
Dublin Process, this time it was one of the parties as well 
as the host and the Turcomans were participating in the 
political process in northern Iraq for the first time. As the 
Dublin Process turned into the Ankara Process, Turkey’s 
influence over events in northern Iraq was growing. But 
this new process lost its steam when the PUK came closer 
to the PKK and the KDP took offense over the Turcoman 
presence in the political process and refused to cooperate. 

Meanwhile talks were in progress with the U.S. over 
the structure and functions of Operation Provide Com- 
fort. The coalition government consisting of the Welfare 
Party and True Path Party announced that Provide Com- 
fort’s mission had come to an end and that it would be 
replaced by a force consisting exclusively of air power. In 
December 1996 the government called on the TGNA to 
extend the duration of this new arrangement, which was 
renamed Operation Northern Watch (ONW). In flights 
over Iraq, weapons would be used only in self-defense 
and the types of weapon would be subject to Turkey’s ap- 
proval. The duration and extent of operations would also 
require specific Turkish approval. ONW would involve 
forty-one U.S. seven Bıfitish, and four Turkish aircraft and 
helicopters and 1,324 dombined personnel. Turkey had 
secured the transfer off the Military Coordination Cen- 
ter (a major source of apprehension) to Silopi within its 
own borders and had attached new rules to the former 
Operation Provide Comfort, which had caused much 
nervousness in Turkey. After this, the extension of the 
term of ONW would no longer cause the heated debates 
among the Turkish public or political circles that Provide 
Comfort had unleashed. The extensions now took place 
smoothly, without debates and almost automatically. 

The Ankara Process continued until May 1997, during 
which four meetings were held. After the 1996 operation 
conducted by Baghdad into the region, U.S. influence in 
northern Iraq suffered a setback. Washington took new | . 
initiatives to make up for this situation. It invited the 
Kurdish groups to Washington in September 1998 and re- 
stored its control over the negotiating process. Although 
the communiqué issued after the meeting made reference 
to respect for Iraq's territorial integrity and the Ankara 
Process of 1996, the document was signed by the U.S. sec- 
retary of state and Turkey had been left out of the proceed- 
ings. Turkey was unhappy because the document referred 
to a federal structure for Iraq and did not specifically men- 
tion the PKK in the passage declaring that the borders 
would be protected against the infiltration of terrorists. 








Meanwhile Turkey's relations with Washington were 
under the shadow of U.S. operations against Irag and the 
possibility of a breakaway Kurdish state there. In early 
1999 Turkish diplomats and U.S. officials pursued their 
talks with Barzani and Talabani in northern Iraq. When 
U.S. secretary of defense William Cohen visited Ankara in 


July 1999, he declared that ONW would continue as long : 


as Saddam remained in power (Box 7-13). 

Beginning in 2000, the U.S. reached the decision to 
topple Saddam and stepped up its activities in northern 
Iraq. In April 2000 a conference was arranged in Wash- 
ington with the title "The Search for a Kurdish Identity" 
Along with Barzani and the representatives of the PUK, 
it included participants who looked upon the PKK with 
sympathy. At the conference the KDP received the sort 
of treatment that would be normally accorded to a regu- 


lar state. All of this caused much concern in Turkey. Al-. 
though the U.S. claimed that the conference was a private . 


affair, the participation of the U.S. diplomat in charge of 
the region, Frank Ricciardone, did nothing to appease 


© Turkey's uneasiness. 


3. The U.S. in Turkey's 

Northern Iraq Policy 
The main aims of Turkey's northern Iraq policy were to fill 
the power vacuum in the region, prevent the PKK from 
using the region as a base or sanctuary, and prevent the 
emergence of a Kurdish entity. Turkey considered all ar- 
rangements in northern Iraq to be temporary, pending 
the reestablishment of Baghdad's authority in the region 
(Box 7-14). 

Within the framework of its northern Iraq policy, 
Turkey took steps such as cooperating with Baghdad, as 
it had done in 1996, and declaring its opposition to the es- 


tablishment ofa Kurdish state in the region, together with - 


Syria and Iran. It also sought some control over develop- 
ments in the region by engaging in pem with the 
Kurds of northern Irag. 

Turkey defied inene opinion by engaging in 
a number of military operations in the region, starting in 
1983. These operations were designed to dislodge the PKK 
from the area. From time to time, Turkey also bombed 
targets belonging to Iragi Kurds to convey the message 
to the U.S. and to Barzani and Talabani that it would not 
countenance a Kurdish entity. As a consequence, military 


- operations in the region became the most important ele- 


ment of Turkey’s northern Iraq policy. 

These Turkish incursions met with a very poor. re- 
ception both in the EU and in the Middle East. The Arab 
League condemned Turkey’s action; while Getmany 
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Box 713, Pro de 





halted the delivery of weapons. France and. Belgium 

claimed that Iraq's territorial integrity was being violated. 
The U.S. showed understanding by declaring that 

the PKK was a terrorist organization and that Turkey 


was exercising its right of self-defense’ to such a degree - 
that the activities of Provide Comfort were suspended... - 
during Turkish operations in northern Iraq. In debates _ 


in the U.S. Congress, however, some members recalled 


that the U.S. had sent its forces to the region to protectthe ^ 
Kurds from Saddam and criticized the administration for i 


supp orting Turkey's LEES in this region. “They also 





lawfully i in its operations. ` 
The U.S. had a Be of reasc 
key's operations in northern Iraq du 
1. Turkey was giving advance notii 
as to Britain and France) before | la 
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Box 7-14. Turkey's Northern Iraq Policy 
Turkey's northern Iraq policy i in the 1990s is inextricably linked with 


domestic. politics and hence full-of contradictions, According to 


an MFA press. release, Tul 
t the preservation, of Ir 


= ey the Tights ol 
i "A closer’ examin 
mental Spiri one 






. Ankara also gave assurances that the operations would be 
oflimited duration and honored its promises. 

2. The U.S. depended on Turkey's cooperation to pur- 
sue Operation Provide Comfort and carry out its other 
policy objectives in northern Iraq as well as in the rest of 
Iraq. Consequently, it was careful not to cross Turkey. 

3. The suspicion that the U.S. was in the process of 
creating a Kurdish state in northern Iraq was taking root 
among the Turkish public. To oppose the operations 
would have confirmed Turkey's suspicions and adversely 
affected Turkish-U.S. relations. 

4. Finally, Turkey's operations in the region were tar- 
geting the PKK, and U.S. policy in the Middle East did not 

`- rely on the PKK. In fact, the PKK was a rival to the KDP 
and PUK, which were in close cooperation with the U.S. 
Furthermore, the PKK was creating a destabilizing effect 
in the region through Partiya Azadiya Kurdistan (PAK), 
its affiliate in northern Iraq. This is why PKK policies 











were aimed at securing European rather than American 
support, and Washington was ready to allow the PKK to 
be wiped out in the region. 

While Turkey sought to reconcile the contradictions 
in its policies, it also used its support for Provide Comfort 
to extract concessions from the U.S. A number of subjects 
were raised by Turkey whenever the extension ofthe dura- 
tion of Provide Comfort was taken up, including changes 
to the structure and function of the force, the lifting ofthe 
economic embargo on Iraq, the DECA, the frigates that 
were due to be delivered to Turkey, and compensation for | 
losses suffered during the Gulf War. In the overall context 
of Turkish-U.S, relations, many of these issues had not 
been addressed to Turkey's full satisfaction. Despite this, 
during the 1990s Provide Comfort continued to be one 
ofthe principal elements of Turkish-U.S. cooperation and 
constituted a useful tool for the U.S. administration to use 
in justifying its policies toward Turkey in Congress. : 


4. The U.S. Policy of 

Dual Containment and Türkey ` 
‘The U.S. policy of dual containment was the result of the 
attempt to isolate those regimes that Washington char- 
acterized as rogue states. Libya, Cuba, and North Korea 
(as well as Iran and Iraq) were in the category of rogue 
states. The U.S. claimed the right to isolate and exclude 
these states and keep them under constant pressure in 
order to prevail over them and, if possible, turn them into 
constructive elements of the community of nations. Just 
as the U.S. had contained the USSR in the pest, it now felt 
that it had a duty to contain these states in order to force 
them to conform to international standards of conduct. 

The U.S. was seeking to maintain control of the 
Middle East by pressuring Iraq and Iran and keeping them 
in international isolation. This policy was supported and 


kept going with the help of the Jewish lobby but began. 
to lose its effectiveness toward the end of the 1990s, espe- 


cially after the European countries adopted the E dicus 
of "critical dialogue" with the two regimes. 

This policy was initiated in May 1993, pursued by the 
U.S. and Turkey in cooperation. Turkey played an impor- 
tant part in this policy, especially in relation to Iraq. 


Turkey's Role in the Containment of Iraq and iran 

Washington attributed much importance to keeping 
Iraq| isolated from the international system through its 
policy of containment, and Turkey was its chief collabo- 
rator in this undertaking. The main vehicle used to carry 
out this policy was the no-fly zones created north of the 
36th parallel and south of the 32nd parallel. ‘This area was 
subsequently extended by shifting the southern zone up 
to the 33rd parallel in 1996. Operation Provide Comfort 
constituted the main pillar of this policy. In addition, the 


U.S. employed other measures against Iraq, including ` 


economic sanctions, inspection of its armaments, hitting 
specific targets in the country, and (as announced; in 1997) 
supporting the Iragi opposition. . 

Although the containment of Iraq also hurt Turkey in 
different ways, Ankara felt the need to go along with this 
policy and cooperate in its implementation. From time to 
time, however, Ankara departed from the overall policy 
of cooperation. The most noteworthy initiative was the 
decision in 1994 to open the Habur border crossing. This 
accelerated the border trade between Turkey and Irag and 

- brought northern Iraq closer to Turkey economically. Al- 
though the border trade violated the oe it was tol- 
eratéd and allowed to continue. 

Turkey was constantly pressing the U. S. Decius of 
the harm it was RE ane to the e embargo. -The people 
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of Irag, and especially the children, were also sufféring 
grievously from the embargo. As a consequence, the UN 
Security Council adopted resolution 986 in April 1996, au- 
thorizing the oil for food program. At Turkey's insistence, 
the U.S. got this resolution to provide for the export of 
Iraqi oil through the Kirkuk-Ceyhan pipeline. Iraq was ex- -Ț 
tracting 1.5 million barrels of oil each day, and 60% of this 
was being exported through the Yumurtalık oil terminal 
at Ceyhan. The flow of oil provided Iraq with an income 
amounting to $9 million per day, while Turkey also ben- 
efited to the tune of $500,000 a day. This sum, however, 
was far from making up for Turkey’s losses. 

When Baghdad barred UNSCOM (the UN Special 
Commission in Iraq) from inspecting Iraq's armaments 
in 1998, the resulting tension raised the possibility of the 
U.S. using force against Iraq. When the U.S. secretary of 
defense visited Ankara in November 1998, the conclu- 
sion drawn was that the U.S. was seeking permission to 
use the İncirlik air base to strike Iraq. But Operation Des- 
ert Fox against Iraq, which took place on 18 December 
1998, was conducted with aircraft and missiles launched 
from U.S. ships in the Persian Gulf. Starting in January 
1999, however, the U.S. and British aircraft flying out of 
İncirlik began to hit targets, after claiming that Iraqi radars 
had locked onto these aircraft. In 1999 the U.S. aircraft hit 
targets in Iraq on 600 occasions. In the course of these 
attacks the Kirkul-Yumurtahk pipeline was also acciden- 
tally hit, cutting off the flow of oil for a while. The U.S. sub- 
sequently apologized to Turkey for the error. 

Meanwhile the Clinton administration modified its 
Iraq policy by introducing the new element of regime 
change. In September 1998 Congress passed the Iraq Lib- 
eration Law, which brought sixteen opposition groups 
under the roof of the Iraqi National Council. The new 
law also set aside $97 million to fund the activities of the 
council, In January 1999 an official of the U.S, Embassy in 
Ankara, Frank Ricciardone, set about organizing the Iraqi 
opposition and using the embassy as a center for conduct- 
ing the activities aimed at toppling the Iraqi regime. Tur- 
key was displeased with this development and—distanc- 
ing itself from the U.S. position—declared that toppling 
Saddams regime through outside intervention would 
lead to chaos in Iraq. 

“Turkey's Iraq policy was in large measure a şleri 
of U.S. policy in the Middle East. When the U.S. was sup- 
porting Iraq militarily against Iran in the 1980s, Turkey 
was collaborating with Saddam on the Kurdish question. 
Inthe 19 gos the U.S: was in collaboration with the Kurds 


of northern Iraq to overthrow Saddam. At this time, © Vei 


Türkey's pum toward Iraq also re in large, measure 
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on the Iraqi Kurds. The basic difference in the two ap- 
proaches was that the U.S. perceived Iraq as the principal 
regional threat, while Turkey saw the possible emergence 
ofa Kurdish state as the real threat. 

At the end of 2000 Turkey started taking some small 
steps toward Iraq. Among these were the provision of hu- 
manitarian aid, the visit of a trade delegation, and raising 
the Turkish diplomatic representation in Baghdad to am- 
bassadorial level. These steps were taken because nothing 
was being done to compensate Turkey's losses caused by 
U.S. policies. As France and Russia increased their con- 
tacts with Iraq, the sanctions regime was being ignored 
and the policy of containment was becoming less effec- 

" tive. When the Bush administration became aware of this, 
it proposed the system of smart sanctions and tried to pre- 
vent the sale of Iraqi diesel fuel for cash and the expansion 
of trade relations. 

In regard to the U.S. policy of containing Iran, the 
justification for this policy corresponded to Turkey’s con- 
cerns to a very large extent. Among the basic Turkish con- 
cerns vis-à-vis Iran were Tehran's support for PKK and 
certain terrorists, its efforts to develop nuclear weapons, 
and its manipulation of Islamic radicalism as a tool of its 
foreign policy. 

The role of Turkey, as a secular state with a Muslim 
population, was important in checking radical Islam 
based in Iran. In this sense, Turkey was the antithesis of 
the Iranian model. Turkey also had an important place in 
the containment of Iran because of its location as a bor- 
dering country. 

Containing Iran was not very successful from the U.S. 
point of view, and putting pressure on Iran was not as easy 
as pressing Iraq. The relaxation of the policy of contain- 
ing Iran also had its effect on Turkey's policy. The most 
significant departure from the policy of containment 
came during the Refahyol coalition between the Welfare 
Party and True Path Party. Prime Minister Erbakan vis- 
ited Tehran and (shortly after the passage of the D'Amato 
Law in the U.S.) concluded a $23 billion natural gas deal 
with Iran. Then came the visit of the Iranian president and 
foreign minister to Turkey. Although it was announced 

_ that the gas deal did not violate U.S. legislation because 
each country would build its own section of the pipeline 
and hence Turkey would make no investments in Iran, the 
U.S. was disturbed by the development. The U.S. warned 

- Turkey that the extra income from the sale of gas would 

be used to destabilize the region and that Turkey would 

become more dependent on Iran for its energy. ‘The U.S. 

also delayed the delivery of equipment to be used in the 
construction of the pipeline. ; 


The Consequences of 

Dual Containment for Turkey 

Turkey’s ambivalence toward Provide Comfort was also 
evident in the case of dual containment. The U.S. policy 
had elements that Turkey welcomed but also elements 
that were disquieting. The cause for the ambivalence did 
not lie only in U.S. policy but in the complex structure of 
Turkey’s relations with its two neighbors. True, Turkey’s 
relations with the two countries under U.S. pressure were 
notall that good. Once Turkey adopted the U.S. line, how- 
ever, it found its own freedom of movement restricted. 
Nevertheless, Turkey did support many aspects of this 
U.S. policy (as shown below). 

1. After the ending of the Iran-Iraq War, Turkey's re- 
lations with Baghdad began to sour. As explained earlier, 
Iraq obtained the backing of other Arab states and caused 
displeasure in Turkey by raising the water issue. "That is 
why Turkey welcomed the policy aimed at keeping Iraq 
weak and limiting its military capabilities. ` 

2. After 1990 the regime in Baghdad was not a free 
agent in conducting its foreign policy. This introduced 
an element of uncertainty in Turkey's relations with Iraq. 
Certain Turkish actions were regarded as hostile by Bagh- 
dad. Among these were shutting off the pipeline, close re- 
lations with Barzani and Talabani, getting the Turcomans 
involved in the political process in northern Iraq, and 
above all allowing Turkish bases to be used to bomb Iraq. 
Consequently, the removal of U.S. pressure on Iraq before 
the overthrow of the Saddam regime could easily lead to 
hostile acts against Turkey. Such acts might come in the 
form of support for the PKK, persecution of the Turco- 
mans in northern Iraq, or joint action with other Arab 
countries on the waterissue, __ l 

3. In regard to the containment of Iran, it should be re- 
called that Iran was Turkey's main rival in the Middle East 
as well as in the Caucasus and Central Asia in the 1990s. 
In this rivalry, Turkey stood to gain from the containment 
of Iran. Furthermore, it was to Turkey's advantage that 
the U.S. listed Iran among the countries that supported 
terrorism. This meant that Iran was subject to economic 
sanctions, hindering its rearmament efforts. The U.S. also 
prevented third countries from selling Iran materials that 
might be used to produce nuclear or chemical weapons. 

4. The shortest and cheapest route for oil and natural 
gas produced in the Caspian Basin to reach international 
markets was through Iran to the Persian Gulf. The U.S. 
was opposed to this route, however, on political grounds. 
Tense relations between Washington and Tehran allowed 
the Baku-Ceyhan oil pipeline Project to go forward with 
US. support. 


5. Turkey's role in the containment of Iran and es- 
pecially Irag was the principal area of cooperation in the 
Middle East between Ankara and Washington during 
the 1990s. In his visit to Turkey in 1999, President Clin- 
ton qualified Turkey as a "valued ally" because ofthis role 
(Hürriyet, 16 November 1999). 

But containment also had drawbacks for Turkey. 

1. As indicated earlier, containment of Iraq led to sig- 
nificant economic losses for Turkey. 

2. The frequent bombing of Iraq by aircraft based at 
İncirlik was causing problems for Turkey in conducting 
its Middle Eastern policy. In the Middle East, Turkey was 
perceived as a country serving U.S. interests. 

3. The use ofthe base at İncirlik was hurting Turkey's 
relations with Irag. When Iraq threatened to take action 
against Turkey after Operation Desert Fox, Ankara re- 
quested and obtained Patriot missiles from the U.S. . 


4. As long as Turkey worked hand in hand with the. 


US, it got harder for Ankara to improve relations with its 
two neighbors. During the 1990s it became progressively 
more difficult for Ankara to shift its policy and revert to 
the policy of the 1980s, when it cooperated with Baghdad 
rather than with the Kurds of Iraq. 


5. The Turkish-Israeli 

Rapprochement and the U.S. 
Starting in the mid-1990s, Turkey's relations with Israel 
began to improve. This was most evident in the field of 
military cooperation. Here we shall focus on the U.S. role 
and its effect on Turkish-U.S. relations rather than on the 
regional dynamics that led to this rapprochement. This as- 
pect of Turkish-Israeli relations is examined later. 

Israel's right to exist in the Middle East within secure 
borders has been one of the main pillars of U.S. regional 


policy, going back to the time when the state of Israel ` 


was established. Within this framework, Washington 
sought to bring Turkey and Israel closer together. These 
were two non-Arab countries that were democratic and 
closely linked with the U.S. This policy helped Washing- 
ton to buttress its effectiveness in the region, while it also 
strengthened Israel’s security. 


When the Middle East Peace Process got underway 


in the 1990s, the U.S. stepped up its éfforts in this direc- 
tion and sought to soften Arab reactions by also kiye 
Jordanin the rapprochement. 


The Cooperation in Military Training Agieerient. 


between Turkey and Israel was signed i in February 1996. 


This was followed bythe Agreement on Cooperation be~“, 
tween Defense Industries in August 1996. The U.S. partici- 
pated in joint military exercises held in January 1998 and < 
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approved the modernizatio of n 
M-60 tanks in Israel. 
When Israel sought to establis 
the newly independent states of C 
ing joint projects with Turkey 
contribute to the financing o Ó 
Relations with Israel were: 
relations in two respects, 
tion was seen asa sure way to 
in Turkey's favor. By deve 
Turkey sought to secure: th ppo 
Jewish lobby in the U.S, This vould! bepa ticularly useful 
in dealing with the U.S. Congress, which was not all that 
well disposed toward Turkey. The support of the Jewish 
lobby was especially sought in connection with the pur- 
chase of U.S. attack helicopters and: frigates. The Jewish 
lobby was helpful not justin overcoming the reluctance to 
sanction military sales to Turkey bi also i in blocking the 
Armenian bills. In fact, the Greek and Armenian lobbies 
took a joint stand against Jewish members of oe for 
their support of Turkey. o © 
The second benefit of good : ions swith Israel for 
Turkey was that it could allow: ‘Turkish. ‘exporters to use 
Israel to bypass U.S. import quotas.: In this framework, 
Turkey and Israel cohcluded à free trade agreement in 
March 1996. The expdrt of Turkish textiles: to the US. via 
Israel soon raninto difficulties, weven when therequire- 
ment that the Israeli tontent oi such: ‘products must not 
be less than one-third was introduced. ‘In November 1999 
preparations got underway! forthe US. , Türkey, a and Israel 
to establish a free trade area i Gaziantep « ör Yumurtalık, 
Through Turkey's goo ith Israel, the U.S. 
became more effective in the Middle East and the eastern 
Mediterranean. ‘Thus the U. better able to ensure Is- 
rael's security, while it reinf d its ability to apply pres- 
sure on Syria in the coürse of the. implementation of the 
Middle Fast Peace Process. | orresponding advantage 
for Turkey was that it could | count on the support of Israel 
and the Jewish lobby in its dealings with the U.S. In the 
-Middle East, Turkey was already in cooperation with the 
U.S. in the framework of Pro Comfort and the policy 
of dual containment. ‘The t ‘third pillar of this a 
nit with. Israel..- 
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In the 1990s the U.S. was the nonregional actor with 
the greatest ability to influence developments in the Bal- 
kans. The Balkan region was not well endowed with natu- 
ral resources but was still important to the U.S. for a num- 
ber of reasons. 

First, the region had strategic value because it was 
located in close proximity to the eastern Mediterranean, 
the Turkish Straits, and the waterways ofthe Middle East. 
Second, this was a region where the U.S. had been able 
to assert its international primacy. By delaying its inter- 
vention in Bosnia, the U.S. had demonstrated the inef- 
fectiveness of the EU. Two of its armed interventions in 
the post-Cold War era had taken place in the Balkans: in 
Bosnia in 1995 and Yugoslavia in 1999, with the third inter- 
vention being in Iraq from 1991 to 1999. Third, the U.S. was 
instrumental in putting in place a number of measures de- 
signed to control regional conflicts in the Balkans: peace- 
keeping, as in IFOR (Implementation Force) and SFOR 
(Stabilization Force) in Bosnia; peace enforcement, as 
in KFOR (Kosovo Force) in Kosovo; and preventive de- 
ployment, as in UNPREDEP (United Nations Preventive 
Deployment Force) in Macedonia. 

In this period the U.S. had the closest cooperation 
with Turkey in the region; thanks to this cooperation, 
Turkey was able to wield greater influence in the area. 
Turkish and American positions and interests coincided 
almost totally in all instances, the sole exception being the 
differences over the timing of the Bosnian intervention. 
This was not only true with respect to military operations 
in the Balkans. It also applied in the case of diplomacy and 
the regional cooperation structures that were being devel- 
oped in that part of the globe. 

When Yugoslavia began to show signs of coming 
apart in the early 19908, the U.S. like Turkey, took a strong 
stand to help maintain the country’s integrity due to fear 
of the instability that might result from disintegration. But 
when the country finally broke apart, both the U.S. and 
Turkey were quick to recognize the newly emerged states. 
‘The sole exception was the Republic of Macedonia, which 
posed some difficulties for the U.S. 

When ethnic strife broke out in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
. after its declaration of independence, Turkey and the U.S. 

adopted similar policies, even if they did not engage in ex- 
plicit cooperation. = 

Turkey strongly advocated the lifting of the arms 

embargo on the Bosnians and called for armed interven- 
tion against the Bosnian Serbs. In the U.S, too, the State 
Department and some congressional circles defended the 


policy known as “lift and strike” Although the U.S. did 


not strike until 1994, it later became evident that the U.S. 
had allowed the arms ban to be breached and had looked 
the other way even when Iran was the supplier of weap- 
ons. It was also revealed that Turkey had also supplied 
arms to the Bosnians in the course of the war. This meant 
that both countries had been providing covert assistance 
to the same side. 

Turkey and the U.S. also collaborated in the forma- 
tion of the Bosnian-Croat Federation in Washington 
in March 1994. This development strongly affected the 
course of the war. 

The Dayton Agreement that ended the war was 
largely the result of U.S. efforts. Turkish-U.S. cooperation 
also continued after the agreement. The largest contribu- 
tion to IFOR and SFOR came from the U.S, but Turkey 
was also a contributor of troops. 

In order to restore the balance of power in the region 
by strengthening Bosnia's military capability, the U.S. car- 
ried out the "train and equip" program with the participa- 
tion of Turkey. Turkey took over the training part of the 
program, while the U.S. ran the equipping part. 

While Ankara was busy building up its relations with 
Albania, this country was among the first of the former 
socialist countries of the Balkans to develop strong rela- 
tions with U.S. 'The U.S. established a good political rap- 
port with Tirana and even enjoyed the use of certain bases 
in Albania. The U.S. also supported the sale of weapons by 
Turkey to Albania and the training of its military person- 
nel (including officers) by Turkish instructors. 

Turkish-U.S, cooperation was even more notable in 
the case of the Republic of Macedonia. Both countries 
felt strongly that the maintenance of regional stability 
depended on the existence of a stable Macedonia and 
were concerned about the possibility of interethnic strife 
spreading from Bosnia to Macedonia. That is why Turkey 
appealed to the U.S. to deploy troops to the Macedonian- 
Yugoslav frontier. At that time, the U.S. was reluctant to 
commit land forces to the Balkan Peninsula. Instead the 
U.S. agreed to send a force of soo within the framework of . 
UNPREDEP (the UN's deterrent force) to a country that 


` ithad not recognized yet. 


The Kosovo Question and 

the Bombing of Yugoslavia 

Kosovo was important for the U.S. in several ways. First, 
it had the potential to destabilize the Balkans. Second, 
controlling Kosovo would allow the U.S. to influence the 
course of events in both Yugoslavia and Macedonia. The 
US. had been able to prevent the tension in Kosovo from 














degenerating into violence for ten years by exercising in- 
fluence over Tirana and over the passive resistance move- 
ment under Ibrahim Rugova in Kosovo. 

But, starting in February 1998, the passive resistance 
movement was displaced by armed resistance under the 
leadership of Ushtria Clirimtare Kosoves (known by its 
acronym: UCK). The U.S. then launched an intense dip- 
lomatic effort and convened the Contact Group, consist- 
ing of the U.S., Russia, Britain, France, and Italy. A meet- 
ing was held in Rambouillet, France, where a proposal was 
made to send an international force to Kosovo. It proved 
impossible to réach an agreement, however, and NATO 
aircraft under U.S. leadership started bombing Yugoslavia 
on 24. March 1999. 

Given its own problems with Kurdish separatism, 
Turkey was not as active in this instance as it had been in 


- the Bosnian conflict. Nevertheless, Ankara continued to: 
cooperate with the U.S, and dispatched a number of F-16. 


aircraft to conduct surveillance and protection opera- 
tions. Later Turkey also took part in attack operations. As 
Yugoslavia kept up its resistance, the U.S. increased the 
intensity of the bombing campaign. Washington was not 


prepared to accept the political consequences of aban- 


doning the effort before it had imposed its will. When 
the US. approached Turkey about makihg use of Turkish 
bases, Ankara placed the bases at Bandifma and Çorlu at 
the disposal of the U.S. Air Force. U.S, ground personnel 
began arriving soon afterward; but befdre air operations 
could be launched from Turkish bases, Yugoslavia ac- 
cepted the conditions set at Rambouillet and the NATO 
bombing came to an end. 

KFOR was deployed in Kosovo after the air campaign, 
and Turkey contributed a contingent to this force. 'The 


U.S. was now militarily installed in Kosovo with KFOR as 


well as in Bosnia. 

In addition, Turkey iddi in the onden 
Europe Cooperation Initiative (SECI), which was con- 
ceived in Washington. Also contributing to regional sta- 
bility was the Southeastern Europe Multinational Force, 
in which Turkey participated as a member and the U.S. as 
an observer. 


The Reasons for Turkish-U.S. 
Cooperation in the Balkans 
1. Turkey and the U.S. had alongtradition of political and 
institutional cooperation. Turkey was an ideal ally in view 
of its geographic location and its political MERE and 
cultural links with the region. 

2. The Balkan nations that ‘the U. s. OE the 


links. During t this en th 
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Bosnians, Albanians, and Macedonians—were the 1 Very 
nations that Turkey supported and entertained good rela- 
tions with. This made aa a Re in partner 
for the U.S. 

3. The U.S. and ee were in n general agreement re- 
garding the instruments to be employed to overcome the 
region's problems. The use of force against the Bosnian 
Serbs, supplying Bosnia-Herzegovina with arms, preserv- 
ing the territorial integrity of the Republic of Macedonia, 
and developing regional cooperation were among these 
instruments. 

Cooperation with the U. Sein’ the Balkans brought 
Turkey tangible benefits, : e 

1, Turkey's standing in Washington improved, and its 
weight in U.S. policy-making was enhanced. When Presi- 
dent Clinton came to Turkey in November 1999, he re- 
called that "from Korea to Kosovo" Turkey stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the U.S, , (Hürriyet; 17 November 1999). 

2. Thanks to its cooperation v with the U.S., Turkey was 
able to widen its field of maneuver in the Balkans. Tbis led 
to an improvement of its relations with ARN Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and Macedonia: : ; 

3. By being able to coünt'on U.S, packing, Turkey 
encountered hardly any opposition from either the West 
or the regional countries when! its Pu ai in the Bal- 
kans increased. A so 

4. Turkey was also able. to igain-an jdyintáge over 
Greece, which was ai with: the U and Russia in the 
Balkans. e 
To sum up, the U.S. had licia able to use the Turkish 
bases at locations like İncirlik; Balikesir, and Çorlu when 
resorting to force: agairist ‘Tra abe and 1998-2000, 
against the Bosnian Serbs in against Yugoslavia 
in 1999. Turkey was also: con abi 
Bosnia and KFOR in Kosovo; N 
position to phy a similar role 
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union with the EU in 1995 as well as in the periods preced- 
ing the European summits of Luxembourg in December 
1997 and Helsinki in December 1999, when Turkey was ac- 
cepted as a candidate for accession. U.S. officials lobbied 
for Turkey with leading members of the European Par- 
liament, and U.S. ambassadors made representations in 
Turkey's behalf. When the U.S. efforts proved unsuccess- 
fulatthe Luxemburg summit, it became clear that the EU 
was prepared to ignore the U.S. when a conflict with the 
EU's interests was perceived. 

The U.S. had a number of motives for supporting 
Turkey's membership in the EU. 

1. Full membership would reinforce Turkey's links 
with the West. The U.S. did not want to see Turkey un- 
der a radical Islamic regime; nor did it want to see Turkey 
drifting further apart from Europe. Such developments 
would completely overturn the existing balance in the 
Middle East and cut off the link between Central Asia and 
the Caucasus with the West, jeopardizing energy corri- 
dors and the U.S. position in the region. l 

2. As indicated earlier, Turkey’s long-standing links 
with the U.S. became even stronger during the 1990s. 
Since this situation was unlikely to change in the short 
term, it was in the U.S. interest to have such a close ally 
in the EU. Turkey’s membership would ensure a second 
member ofthe EU with strong U.S. ties (after Britain) and 
reinforce U.S, influence within the European integration 
movement. i 

3. The U.S. was seeking to draw Eurasia into the broad 
European-Atlantic community during the 1990s, and Tur- 
key was at a pivotal location within this geographical area. 

4. With Turkey’s membership, the EU would lose its 
homogeneity and lose its monolithic block structure and 
character by spreading out into new regions. 

5. At this time, the EU was constructing its security 
apparatus; as a full member, Turkey would become part of 
the European Security and Defense Identity. The U.S. was 
particularly eager to see Turkey, a close U.S. collaborator 
in the field of defense issues, integrated with the WEU. 

‘The EU clearly was not ready to admit Turkey merely 
because the U.S. desired this outcome, and this was obvi- 

. ous to both Washington and Ankara. The U.S. diplomatic 
effort; however, did ensure that Turkey was not ae! ex- 
cluded by Europe during the 1990s. 


D. The Caucasus, Central Asia, and Energy 
Corridors in Turkish-U.S. Relations 

In the 1990s some áspects of the policy objectives of Tur- 

key and the U.S. in the Caucasüs and Central Asia were 

concordant. Turkey and the U.S. now found a new area of 


cooperation in a region that was important to both coun- 
tries. Dealing with these regions was a novel experience 
for both of them. Turkey had the ability to develop its ties 
with both regions thanks to its linguistic, religious, and 
cultural affinity with their peoples. In this endeavor Tur- 
key had the backing of the U.S. 

Throughout the 1990s American interest in Cen: 
tral Asia was on the increase due to a number of factors. 
Among these were the Russian effort to increase its influ- 
ence in the region through the policy of the Near Abroad 
(see Box 7-55 below), the EU's launching of the Trans- 
portation Corridor Europe-Central Asia (known as 
TRACECA) and the Interstate Oil and Gas Transport Eu- 
rope (known as INOGATE) projects, and China's efforts 
to develop its relations with the region and especially with 
Kyrgyzstan. In 1994 the U.S. got the countries of the Cau- 
casus and Central Asia into the Partnership for Peace pro- 
gram of NATO (see Box 7-17 below) and began to provide 
economic and military aid to Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan, 
the most important countries in the region. 'This allowed 
the U.S. to develop its political relations with these two 
states. The U.S. State Department described this region 
in 1998 as being important from the point of view of the 
"strategic" and "vital" interests of the U.S. 

The region was important fof the U.S. from the fol- 
lowing perspectives. 

1. From the strategic perspective, a number of strate- 
gists (including Brzezinski) advamced the view that this 
region was at the center of the global struggle for power 
and that the country that established its primacy there 
would be preponderant on the world stage. This geopo- 
litical theory had a long lineage (see Box 4-8 in Section 4). 
The region was also important because of its proximity to 
the Middle East. l 

2. Azerbaijan was always a major producer of oil, but 
recent surveys had revealed that the Caspian basin con- 
tained huge amounts of hydrocarbons. U.S. secretary of 
energy Bill Richardson speculated that the Caspian basin 
would free the U.S. from depending on the Middle Fast 
for oil. 

3. The U.S. did not want the Caucasus and Central 
Asia to revert to Russian control; nor did it want Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, or China to exert influence in the region. 

4. The U.S. priorities in the region were the develop- 
ment of democracy and the market economy, the preven- 
tion of ethnic strife, and effective controls over nuclear 
weapons and fissile materials. 

After reinforcing its control of the Middle East in 
the post-Cold War era, the U.S. moved rapidly to fill the 


vacuum in this newly emerging region. U.S.-based com- 











panies like Chevron, Exxon andAMOCO were presentin 
all ofthe oil agreements signed and consortiums set up to 
develop the energy resources of the region. The U.S, also 
expanded its political activities in the Caucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia through Turkey. After the oil and gas resources of 
the Middle East, the resources of the Caspian Basin also 
came under U.S. control. 

The areas in which Turkey and the U.S. cooperated 
in the Caucasus and Central Asia can be listed as follows: 

* Although Russia was allowed a certain freedom of 
political maneuvering in this region, it was prevented 
from exercising exclusive control over pipelines. 

+ Iran's religious and political influences would be 
checked, and Islamic radicalism would not be al- 
lowed to gain strength in the region. 

« The oil and natural gas of the region would be mar- 
keted via Turkey and the Mediterranean and not via 
Iran and the Persian Gulf. 

e Turkey would wield political, economic, military, and 
cultural influence in the region and would be held up 
as arole model. 

e Both countries were opposed to the Russian legal 
position, which considered the Caspian Sea to be a 
lake. 

Turkey and the U.S. had divergent interests, however, 
in some areas: 

« İn the Armenia-Azerbaijan conflict, the U.S. sided 
with Armenia and suspended aid to Azerbaijan. 

e Although the U.S. supported the Baku-Tbilisi- 
Ceyhan (BTC) pipeline, it was quite cautious at that 
time and had also supported alternative pipelines 
not crossing Iran. This reduced the importance of 
the BTC pipeline and affected its feasibility. Further- 
more, Washington again had failed to persuade U.S. 


oil companies that considered the project too. costly i 


and therefore uneconomic. elle the BTC 
project was finally realized. 

The U.S. would allow Russia a free hand in der region 
from time to time, One example was.when the U.S. 

allowed Russia to ignore its commitment under the 
Reduction of Conventional Forces in Europe Treaty 
to reduce its forces in the region. 


The Opening Up of Turkey to 
the Caucasus and Central Asia 


. and the Stand of the U.S. 


At this time, Turkey was seeking to énhance its ‘influence 
in the Caucasus and Central Asia, relying on its linguis- 
tic, religious, cultural, and historical ties with the Turkic 
inhabitants of the region. The US. supported Turkey’s 
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efforts to gain greater access to the region, and Turk- 
ish and U.S. interests became convergent in a number of 
areas. 

Politically, the U.S. wanted to see these countries 
steering away from Russian and Iranian influence. That is 
why Washington supported Turkey’s efforts to strengthen 
its political and military ties with these countries and en- 
tered into military cooperation with Ankara, similar to the 
cooperation already taking place in the Balkans and the 
Middle East. In 1994 all of the countries of the region, with 
the exception of Tajikistan, were admitted into NATO’s 
Partnership for Peace program. Their army officers were 
sent to Turkey for training, and in 1997 the U.S. and Tur- 


key conducted military exercises with the participation of... | 


Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, and Russia. 


‘The U.S. also supported growing Turkish penetration .. irent 
into the region in the cultural and religious fields. Wash: © 
ington was backing Turkey's efforts to get these countries ; — 
to switch from the Cyrillic to the Latin alphabet. The | 
U.S. also supported the sending of Turkish preachers and |... 


Qurans written in the Latin script to these countries. The 
choice was between Iran's radical interpretation of Islam 
(backed in the 1990s with radio broadcasts beamed into 
the region) and Turkey's secular system, with religion 
firmly under state control. The| U.S. was giving strong 
backing to the Turkish model. This gave rise to persistent 
claims that the U.S. was supporfing the proliferation of 
Fethullah Gülen's schools in thé region. It was claimed 
that (after meeting with the U.S. ambassador in Ankara, 
Morton Abramowitz) Gülen sent seventy teachers to 
Uzbekistan under the banner “U.S. Friendship Bridge" 
(Yeni Şafak, 25 June 1999) Economically, the U.S. wanted 
to see these countries switch over to the market economy 
and felt that Turkey's practices of the early 1980s could 
be transferred to these countries. Turkey and the U.S. 
encouraged them to leave the ruble zone. When entering 
this region, U.S. businesses frequently went into partner- 
ship with Turkish companies. 

After 1997 the U.S. tooka firmer stand against Russia's 
policies in this area and in so doing helped the regional 
countries in their efforts to break loose from Russia's grip. 
A report to the U.S. Congress stated that—uneasy over 
Turkey's growing influence in the region— Russia engaged 
in closer cooperation with Iran, resulting in two rival alli- 
ances vying for influence in the region: the U.S.-Turkey 
alliance and the Russia-Iran alliance. With the backing of 


the US, ‘Turkey proposed a Stability Pact for the Cauca- . 
sus in i99 9 that would strengthen Ankara's presence in the E 
region. (This pactw ‘was not realized because the U. s. finally 3 
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The U.S. Position on Pipelines 

One ofthe most important areas of Turkish-U.S. coopera- 

tion in the 1990s was the transport of Caspian oil to Tur- 

key via a pipeline running from Baku to Ceyhan. 

The main features of U.S. policy on this issue were the 
following: 

« US. policy in relation to the pipeline was part of the 

strategic dimension of Washington's Eurasia policy 

and went beyond the transport of oil to market by the 

shortest route, The policy was based on long-term 

strategic considerations rather than short-term profit 
calculations by oil companies. 

‘The political objective was to bring these countries 

closer together and align their policies with those of 

the U.S. 

+ The U.S. wanted the oil be transported through more 
than one pipeline. The purpose of this objective, also 
backed by the major oil companies, was to ensure 
the dependable and uninterrupted delivery of oil to 
world markets. 

» The U.S. wanted to release the region's oil producers 

from the stranglehold of the Russian pipeline mo- 

nopoly, thereby reinforcing their independence. 

Another goal was to keep Iran out of the regional 

competitions for pipeline routes. - 

The U.S. interest in Turkey in the field of energy was 

concentrated in two areas. One of these was investments 

in Turkey in energy (examined in the framework of eco- 
nomic relations below). The other area was the East-West 

Energy Transportation Corridor, which had to do with 

the transport of oil and gas to global markets through 

pipelines. 

In the second half of the 1990s U.S. activities in con- 
nection with pipelines in the region intensified and coop- 
eration with Turkey accelerated. After 1995 the U.S. began 
to support the Baku-Ceyhan project. In May 1998 the Cas- 
pian Sea Initiative was launched; and in June 1998 Presi- 
dent Clinton signaled the importance that he attributed 
to this issue by appointing a special representative. 

US. supportforthe Baku-Ceyhan line was highly wel- 
come to Turkey. As indicated earlier, however, U.S. sup- 

port was within the framework of a multiplicity of links, 
which meant the U.S. also supported alternative pipelines. 
The political support of the U.S. for the Baku-Ceyhan line 
was important because the oil companies and financial in- 

- stitutions did not consider this link, expected to cost $2.4 

billion, to be economically viable. 

In 1998 and 1999 the U.S. efforts to secure the con- 
struction ofthe Baku-Ceyhan pipeline began to gain pace. 
As a result of these efforts, the Ankara Declaration was 


signed in October 1998 at a ceremony attended by the U.S. 
secretary of energy. As signatories, Turkey, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, Kazakhstan, and Uzbekistan affirmed tbat the 
Baku-Ceyhan line would be the main route for transport- 
ing Caspian oil to global markets. 

The breakthrough came in November 1999, when 
Clinton came to Ankara and witnessed the signing of the 
agreement for the construction of the Baku-Ceyhan line. 
‘The U.S. secretary of energy qualified this agreement as a 
“political victory" and added that it was an agreement that 
would serve America's strategic interests. 

In 2000 vast new oil reserves were discovered in the 
Kazakh sector of the Caspian Sea in the region of Kasha- 
gan. ‘This discovery raised the hopes of Turkish and U.S. 
officials that the production of this field would be chan- 
neled to Azerbaijan and incorporated within the Baku- 
Ceyhan project. This would raise the amount of oil carried 


“in the pipeline, improving the lines economic prospects. 


In April 2000 the U.S. Eximbank indicated that it would 
contribute to the construction of the pipeline. This was 
a further sign of continuing U.S. support for the pipeline. 

While Turkey and the U.S. were cooperating on the 
Baku-Ceylan pipeline, they were in disagreement on the 
subject of other energy outlets. 

The U.S. was uneasy about the natural gas agree- 
ment concluded by Turkey with Iran in 1996 and the Blue 
Stream Project being developed with Russia. The U.S. was 
against any project that would strengthen Iran's economy 
and increase its influence in the region. In his speech at 
the Second Energy Conference held in Ankara in March 
1999, American ambassador Mark Parris declared that the 
Caspian pipeline should have priority andthat Turkey had 
to concentrate on projects that were realistic and feasible. 
Nevertheless, a week after the Baku-Ceyhan agreement 
had been signed on 18 November 1999, Turkey reached 
an understanding with an Italian firm for carrying out the 
Blue Stream Project (see Box 7-56 below). 

Turkey was pleased with the backing given by di 
U.S. to the Baku-Ceyhan line but also apprehensive about 
certain other developments. In the first place, despite the 
U.S. support for the project and the agreements signed, 
little was being done in the way of implementation. Many 
experts held the view that the project would not be com- 
pleted because of low oil prices and the lack of an ade- 
quate supply of Azerbaijani petroleum. 

“In addition, the U.S. was giving support to trans- 
Balkan pipelines in the framework of its policy of sup- 
porting multiple outlets for Caspian oil. One of these 
projects caused particular unease to Turkey. This was the 
project that would take Caspian oil to the Russian Black 


Sea port of Novorossiysk. It would then be transported 
by tanker to the Bulgarian port of Burgaz, which would be 
connected by pipeline to the Greek port of Alexandrou- 
polis on the Aegean. This project would compete with 
Baku-Ceylan and remove one of Turkey's trump cards in 
its negotiations over the transport of oil by bypassing the 
Straits. Another U.S.-sponsored project causing doubts in 
Turkey was the proposal by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce to construct a pipeline that would carry natural gas 
from Qatar and Egypt to Turkey via Israel and Jordan. 
Furthermore, the U.S. had not supported Turkey's 
proposal to hook up the pipeline from Baku to Supsa to 
the Baku-Ceyhan pipeline. The U.S. keptup its support for 
Baku-Ceyhan in all its official statements on the subject, 
however, and renewed its efforts in this direction, allow- 
ing this route to remain a viable option. The project main- 
tained its importance as an example of U.S. support for 
Turkey. Things continued to drag throughout the 19905, 
but construction finally got underway on 20 September 
2002, The project was expected to cost $2.4 billion and 
was due for completion in February 2005. (It was finally 
completed in July 2006, with a cost close to $3 billion.) 


The Armenia-Azerbaijan Conflict and the U.S. 
‘The policies of Turkey and the U.S. in the Caucasus and 
Central Asia were in large measure concordant. But this 
was not the case in the conflict between Armenia and 
Azerbaijan. Although Azerbaijan was a more important 
country from the point of view of its geographic loca- 
tion, its natural resources, and the size of its population, it 
neatly found itself among the states ostracized by the U.S. 
because ofthe activities ofthe Armenian diaspora. 

After the dispute erupted over Karabakh and Azerbai- 
jan reacted by imposing a blockade on Armenia, the Ar- 


menian lobby in the U.S. went into action and forced the ` 


passage of a law to deny Azerbaijan economic aid, Under 
the terms of this law, known as Freedom Support Act 907, 
all humanitarian aid to Azerbaijan was suspended in 1992 
because it had imposed an economic blockade on Arme- 
nia. The U.S. administration was aware that Armenia had 
occupied a fifth of Azerbaijan's territory and that the vic- 
tim of the conflict was being treated unfairly. This is why 
aid continued to be provided to Azerbaijan by the U.S. 
Administration through NGOs. Congress subsequently 
offered even more flexibility by deciding that the adminis- 
: tration itself could provide aid ifit determined that the aid 
provided by NGOs to Azerbaijan was insufficient. 
The US. also objected to the blockade that Turkey 
imposed on Atmenia and sought to have this measure re- 


pealed. Turkey did not comply, however, because of the — 
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complications that this would create in its relations with 
Azerbaijan and also because of the problems that it would 
raise in Turkish domestic politics. 

The conflict between Azerbaijan and Armenia re- 
mained a source of disagreement between Turkey and the 
US. throughout the period. : 


IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

TURKISH-U.S. RELATIONS 
A. The Defense and Economic 

Cooperation Agreement (DECA) 

and U.S. Military and Economic Aid 
The Defense and Economic 
Cooperation Agreement 
It will be recalled that DECA was signed by Turkey and 
the U.S, in 1980 and was extended for five more years in 
1985 by a side letter that was dated 1987. When the agree- 
ment came to an end on 17 December 1990, it was auto- 
matically extended for a year when neither side indicated 
a desire to terminate it. Turkey gave notice of its wish to 
make changes in the agreement at each extension date 
throughout the 1990s but was unsuccessful in securing 
any changes. 

Turkey’s main reason for wanting changes was the al- 
tered circumstances following the end of the Cold War. 
When DECA was due to expire on 18 December 1992, 
Turkey called for a renegotiation of the agreement, with- 
out, however, demanding that it be terminated. Turkey 
recalled that in the past the U.S. had promised to make an 
effort to repeal the 7:10 ratio and raise the level of military 
aid and submitted the following requests: 

e DECA: also contained provisions regarding the sta- 
tus of Turkish bases used by the U.S. As the num- 
- : ber of bases was progressively reduced, the capacity 
of İncirlik was ‘expanded, and it was used by Allied 
forces during the Gulf War. A new arrangement was 
© needed on this issue. 
Operation Provide Comfort should be incorporated 
into DECA; 
Transfer of téchnolegy should take place in defense 
industries, US. training facilities should be made ac- 
cessible to Turkish personnel, and Turkey should be 
» given priority: in the delivery of saps U.S. materials 
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When the Clinton administration took office in Janu- 
ary 1993, Turkey made one more attempt and called for 
the commitments contained in the side İetter of 1987 to 
be incorporated in DECA. But it was disappointed once 
again. Whereas in the past Congress had insisted on the 
7:10 ratio in the apportionment of aid to Greece and Tur- 
key while the administration resisted, this time the ad- 
ministration itself proposed the 7:10 ratio. Later, when 
Mümtaz Soysal was foreign minister, the U.S. raised the 
rate ofinterest on the aid funds being furnished to Turkey. 
Turkey warned that DECA would be reviewed but was 
still unable to bring about changes. ` 

The Refahyol coalition (consisting of the Welfare 
Party and True Path Party) approved DECA without pro- 
posing any changes to it. 

In the prevailing circumstances, the U.S. was able to 
obtain all that it wanted from Turkey. Under these condi- 
tions there was no need for the U.S. to consider a renegoti- 
ated DECA that might create new problems and give rise 
to new demands. 


U.S. Military and Economic Aid 

Having started with the Truman Doctrine, U.S. aid was 
designed to bolster Turkey and Greece militarily and eco- 
nomically to enable them to stand up to the Eastern Bloc. 
When the Cold War came to an end, the purpose and 
function of military and economic aid to these countries 


became the subject of debate in the U.S. One ofthe salient : 


features of this period was the tendency of Congress to 
make substantial cuts in the funds set aside for the State 
Department and especially for foreign aid. At this time, 
the Clinton administration submitted a bill to Congress 
to replace the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 that was de- 
signed to deal with the circumstances of the Cold War 
(that is, contain communism and check the influence of 
the USSR). The Peace, Prosperity, and Democracy bill, 
submitted in 1994, pursued five basic objectives: to sup- 
port sustainable development, develop democracy, fur- 
nish humanitarian aid, strengthen peace, and promote 
growth through trade and investments. U.S. officials de- 
clared in Congress that the new bill would help the de- 
- veloping countries to grow and increase their trade. This 
would create new export markets for U.S. companies. The 
US. also intended to use economic aid as a means to re- 
solve regional problems and prevent conflicts. Another 
important goal was to use aid to assist the countries of 
Eastern Europe and Russia'to carry out the transition 
to democracy and the market economy. While no cuts 
were contemplated in the aid being provided to Israel and 


Egypt, Turkey and Greece were placed among the coun- 
tries that would not require further external aid after the 
mid-1990s. . 

The new developments on the global scene affected 
the form, amount, and terms of the aid being provided to 
Turkey. This happened at a time when Turkey was expect- 
ing U.S. aid to increase in the aftermath of the Gulf War. 
Turkey's expectations were only partially met, because 
U.S. external aid policy was undergoing a transformation 
and a number of developments were taking place in Tur- 
key itself. 

In 1989 the U.S. terminated the Military Assistance 
Program that had been operating since 1961. This was re- 
placed by the Foreign Military Financing Program under 
the Pentagon's control. At the same time, the aid being 
furnished to Turkey from the Economic Support Fund - 
(ESF) was turned into a source for arms procurement. 
Even as the level of aid provided to Turkey from the ESF 
dwindled, there was a large increase in Turkey's arms pur- 
chases from the U.S. 

The first significant development of the 1990s was the 
emergency aid of $82 million provided to Turkey during 
the Gulf War. Even if this did not come in the category 
of direct aid, Turkey's textile export quotas were raised. 
When the 1993 aid budget was being debated in Congress 
in 1992, no provision had been made for economic aid to 
countries like Turkey that were playing host to joint bases. 
At U.S. senator Robert Byrd’s initiative, Turkey was allo- 
cated $125 million in aid. This was the result of the good- 
will generated by Turkey's actions during the Gulf War. 
Furthermore, the administration and the legislators made 
no mention of the 7:10 ratio in the course of the debates on 
the aid budget. The ratio came up again in 1993, however. 
‘This time it was the administration that proposed observ- 
ing the ratio in the apportionment of aid to Greece and 


` Turkey, whereas it had been imposed by Congress in the 
past. In 1993 a number of senators proposed the suspen- 


sion of aid until Turkey took concrete steps toward set- 
tling the Cyprus question; but this proposal was turned . 
down, thanks to the State Department, which opposed 
the move. 

Another important change in the nature of the aid 
to Turkey came in 1993, when Congress eliminated the 
grant portion of the Foreign Military Sales (FMS) cred- 
its to Greece and Turkey on the grounds that the threat 
to NATO had been removed. Henceforth this assistance 
would consist exclusively of loans, and the rate of inter- 
est would be the prevailing market rate of 10 to 14% rather 
than the previous 5%. As the grant component of FMS 





was eliminated, there was a large increase in the amount of 
military equipment provided to Turkey under the South- 
ern Regional Amendment and Excess Defense Articles. 

In addition, when Turkey ran into an economic cri- 
sis in April 1994 under the Çiller government, the Clin- 
ton administration agreed to provide $1.2 billion from the 
Gulf Fund that had been set aside in 1991 for the procure- 
ment of F-16 aircraft under the second phase. 

U.S. aid to Turkey ran into difficulties, especially after 
1994. The arrest of the DEP deputies and the closure of 
the party intensified U.S. congressional criticism directed 
at Turkey. By now Turkey's position in the Gulf War had 
become a thing of the past. Although the administration 
kept stressing that Turkey was allowing Operation Pro- 
vide Comfort to go on and that Turkey was an ally of stra- 
tegic significance, the Greek and Armenian lobbies were 
active and influential. 


When Congress was reviewing aid to Turkey in June. 


1994, a provision was added that read "aid must not be 
used in violation of international law.’ It made 1096 of the 
aid contingent on the State Department's report on Tur- 
key'sprogress in humanrights and the question of Cyprus. 
‘The State Department's report noted that human rights 
abuses did occur in the course of the struggle against the 
PKK but added that Turkey had a right to ensure internal 
security to defend itself. Nevertheless, Turkey refused to 
accept the 10% of the aid that had been made conditional, 
When the U.S. introduced a similar provision in the aid 
package to Greece, in which Greece's compliance with the 
sanctions against Yugoslavia would be monitored, Greece 
too rejected 1096 of the aid. 

Turkey's annoyance grew when, in addition to the 
Cyprus and human rights conditions, the U.S. Congress 


cut $5 million from the aid package because Turkey had. 


closed its airspace to Armenia, 

For fiscal year 1996 the administration proposed 
$450 million in military aid to Türkey in addition to $100 
million from the Economic Support Fund. Congress 
trimmed the administrations proposals to $320 million 
for military aid and $33 million for economic support. Aid 
to Greece was also trimmed to comply with the 7:10 ratio. 
In May 1996 President Clinton-cited America's national 
interest and rejected the Humanitarian Air Corridor 
clause that had been introduced into the aid bill through 
the strenuous efforts ofthe Greek and Armenian lobbies. 

In 1997 a subcommittee of the House of Represen- 


tatives decided that the $60 million in economic aid to : 


Turkey proposed by the administration should be limited 
to $22 million until Turkey acknowledged the Armenian 
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Genocide of 1915. The Senate subcommittee cited Turkey 
as a “faithful NATO ally” and an “important actor in the 
implementation of Operation Provide Comfort” and set 
the level of aid to Turkey at $175 million. for the military 
component and $22 million for the economic: compo- 
nent. Because economic aid had been made conditional, 
Turkey refused to accept it and only did. so after the condi- 
tions were lifted. 

In 1998 the U.S. omai into a ants she million of 
the $150 million earmarked for Tarkey as Foreign Military 
Sales loans. That year, Turkey refused to accept economic 
assistance because it came with the condition that it be 
spent on projects in southeastern Turkey. 

An important development was the U.S. decision to 
end FMS loans after 1999. Congress declared that Greece 
and Turkey were now capable of meeting their defense 
needs from their own resources and decided to reallocate 
this type of assistance to the new members of NATO. 
In this process, Turkey first saw the grant component of 
military aid eliminated; then loans began to be extended 
at market conditions bearing an interest of 10.5%; and 
eventually the aid program itself was brought to a com- 
plete end. ‘This happened in stages during a period when 
Turkey’s relations with the U.S. were being developed 
within the framework of “enhanced partnership" 

The ending of FMS loans also had beneficial effects, 
however. First, Turkey was no longer subject to intense 
critical scrutiny in Congress each time aid appropriations 
came up for debate. 'Then there was the requirement that 
EMS loans be spent in the U.S. The purchases were made 
by U.S. agencies on behalf of: Turkey, which sometimes 
resulted in wasteful spending.’ Occasionally funds were 
spent on obsolete systems. A third benefit was that FMS 
loans had started becoming a substantial economic bur- 
den. In the 1990s Turkey was spending over $400 million 
annually to service these loans. In 1992 Tepayments con- 
sisted of $166 million for principal: and $269 million for 
interest, Payments during the first decade of the new cen- 
tury would amount to $200 million annually, with repay- 
ments ending in 2016. A fourth benefit was that the ending 
of FMS gave Turkey the possibility of submitting requests 
for surplus military equipment: Furthermore, no political 
conditions were attached to the delivery of surplus weap- 
ons and military equipment..." « 

In summary, during the 1990$ new conditions were 
attached to U.S. military and ‘economic aid to Turkey: 
that the Turkish embargo ` on Ar enia be lifted and that 
the weapons be used in compl 
law. These conditions: were in’ 
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conditions regarding Cyprus and the observance of the 
7:10 ratio. The most important development in the field 
of aid was that it began to diminish and finally came to 
a complete end. This removed aid as a factor influencing 
Turkish-U.S. relations. ' 


U.S. Weapons Sales and the “Hidden Embargo” 
During this period Turkey procured weapons from the 
U.S. under four separate programs: (1) Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales (FMS); (2) Direct Commercial Sales (DCS); 
(3) delivery of Excess Defense Articles (EDA) by the 
Pentagon; and (4) delivery of weapons slated for disposal 

, Within the Conventional Forces in Europe Treaty, under 
the system known as cascading. 

Starting in 1990, Turkey obtained large amounts of 
weapons through these programs, much in excess of what 
it had been getting in the past. The value of the equipment 
thus procured fluctuated from a low of $536 million in 1995 
to a maximum of $1.2 billion in 1997. There were a number 
of reasons for these high levels of arms purchases, notably 
the intensifying struggle against the PKK, the instabil- 
ity reigning among Turkey’s neighbors, the acquisition 
of missile systems capable of hitting Turkey by Syria and 
Iran, and the arms race with Greece. The U.S. supported 
Turkey’s efforts to renew its defense systems. 

During this period Turkey faced two obstacles in its. 
arms procurements from the U.S. One obstacle was pay- 
ing for these weapons. In the case of weapons that were 
not delivered as an outright grant, joint ventures were es- 
tablished with the manufacturers of the weapons or pay- 
ments were made with Eximbank loans guaranteed by the 
U.S. Treasury. The second obstacle was the criticism di- 
rected at the U.S. administration particularly by the Greek 
and Armenian lobbies and human rights organizations in 
connection with the weapons delivered to or jointly man- 
ufactured with Turkey. 

Until 1995 the sale of Cobra attack helicopters to 


Turkey was prevented by Congress and the opposition of 


human rights groups. Of the fifty helicopters being sought 
by Turkey, it was possible to procure only ten. But when 
Turkey sought bids for the joint manufacture of 145 he- 
licopters within a program amounting to $4 billion, U.S. 
companies interested in the program appealed directly to 
the White House and sought permission to submit their 
tenders. ‘The administration gave its conditional approval 
© to this request in order to avoid alienating Turkey and 
- especially in order not to leave the field to European and 

Israeli-Russian firms. Under the administration’s condi- 

tions, the U.S. State Department would make a determi- 

nation in December 1997 regarding Turkey's compliance 


with democracy and human rights according to seven cri- 
teria: lifting the state of emergency, ensuring freedom of 
expression, releasing journalists and deputies imprisoned 
for their opinions, ending torture and punishing those 
guilty of torture, repealing the decrees closing certain 
NGOs, extending democracy and political participation, 
and returning those displaced in the southeast to their 
homes. If Turkey complied with these criteria, the sale of 
helicopters would be allowed to proceed. 

Another difficulty arose over the delivery of three 
frigates of the Perry class. Two of these vessels were to be 
delivered as grants, and the third was to be leased. When 
delivery was delayed, the Turkish media described this as 
a "hidden embargo.’ Turkey had dispatched the crews of 
these vessels (consisting of 480 men) to the U.S. and had 
incurred additional expenses amounting to $5o million 
because delivery of the frigates was delayed. The Clin- 
ton administration had held up the delivery because of 
the U.S. election in 1996 and the Kardak-Imia crisis with 
Greece in January 1996. 

There were also difficulties in connection with the 
delivery of aerial refueling tanker aircraft that would ex- 
tend the range of Turkish combat aircraft. The delivery of 
the two tanker aircraft that Turkey had leased at the ini- 
tial stage was delayed by the Greek lobby, but these were 
eventually delivered in November 1995. 

All in all, the figures for the 1990s show that the U.S. 
sold, gave, or leased large quantities of arms to Turkey; al- 
though occasional delays occurred, there was no compre- 
hensive embargo that applied to these deliveries. These 
large-scale deliveries reflected the U.S. approach to Tur- 
key. The U.S. administration was cooperating with Turkey 
in the Balkans, in the Caucasus, in Central Asia, and in the 
Middle East and wanted Turkey to be strong militarily. 
The U.S. used this argument to rebut the domestic criti- 
cism directed at it for its arms deliveries. Furthermore, 
U.S. defense industries wanted a larger share of Turkey's 
arms procurements and obtained the backing of some 
members of Congress, the administration, and especially 
the Pentagon (Box 7-15). ‘his proved that, when neces- 
sary, the administration was capable of surmounting the 
opposition of Congress. Turkey used its cooperation with 
the U.S. to secure Washington's backing for the modern- 
ization of its armed forces. 


B. Economic and Trade Relations. . 

The main issues affecting Turkish-U.S. economic rela- 
tions during this period were the restrictions placed on 
Turkey's textile exports, the possibility of substantial U.S. 
investments in Turkey in the energy and communica- 





tions sectors and in the GAP project, intellectual property 
rights, and the imbalance in favor of the U.S. in bilateral 
trade. 


Trade Relations 

Toward the end of the 1980s Turkey sought to develop its 
trade and economic relations with the U.S. and adopted 
the mantra of “less aid, more trade.” But it cannot be said 
that Turkey was able to achieve its objectives. Although 
there was an increase in the volume of trade, the balance 
of trade had become more unfavprable for Turkey. As eco- 
nomic relations developed, the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee was established in 1993 and the Business Development 
Council in 1996. 

The most noteworthy development in this area oc- 
curred in 1995, when the U.S. Department of Commerce 
included Turkey among the ten big emerging markets. 
By describing Turkey as such, it was significant that the 
U.S. perceived the Turkish economy as having reached 


a high enough level of purchasing power to be worthy of ` 


US. attention. Starting in 1997, there were five important 
issues in the agenda of Turkish-U.S. relations: regional 
cooperation, energy issues, Cyprus, and defense and se- 
curity cooperation. In May 1998 a meeting was organized 
at US. initiative in İstanbul under the banner “Turkey, 
the Crossroad of Continents.” This meeting was attended 
by 600 businesspeople and investors from the U.S. The 
U.S. Embassy also got Turkish businesspeople to travel 
to America to establish business contacts. The U.S. sup- 
ported Turkey’s bid-for membership in the G-20 in 1999. 
- This group included the countries with the twenty largest 
developing economies.- . 

The total volume of trade between Turkey and the 

.US. grew from $3 billion in 1992 to $6 billion in 1997. 


The share of the U.S. in Turkey's trade grew steadily to 
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reach 1096 of imports and 996 of exports. Turkey's share 
in America’s total trade volume, however, was barely 0.596. 

Despite this growth, there were also problems in bi- 
lateral trade. First, Turkey's trade gap with the U.S. was 
constantly growing. Of the total trade amounting to $6 
billion, Turkey's exports amounted to only $2 billion. 
Although the U.S. had a total trade deficit running into 
hundreds of billions, Turkey was one of the few countries 
with which the U.S. balance of trade was in surplus. 

Second, both countries had complaints about trade 
restrictions, Turkey had been complaining about restric- 
tive quotas imposed by the U.S. on Turkish textiles and 
garments since the 1980s, and these complaints persisted 
in the 1990s. These quotas were important because textiles 
and garments made up half of Turkey's exports to the U.S. 
The U.S. gave assurances that quotas would be gradually 
eliminated by 2005. But this lifting of quotas would apply 
to U.S. imports from all sources. When Prime Minister 
Ecevit visited Washington in September 1999, he declared 
that the level of trade relations was unsatisfactory and 
called for the reduction of restrictions on textiles. There 
were also difficulties in Turkey's S exports ‘of iron and steel 
products, figs, and pasta. 

As for the U.S., it had complaints over restrictions 
placed by Turkey on the importation of American agricul- 
tural products and livestock. 


U.S. Investments 


Although trade relations with Tukey did not ARA 


as expected, the US. appeared to be greatly interested 
in direct investments in Turke) Bilateral Investments 
Agreement had beén signed ir 
effect in May 1990. "Ihe: agree 
repatriate their profits and estal 
tling disputes: | 
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The interest of the U.S. was basically due to the large 
energy projects being undertaken in Turkey. American 
firms were particularly interested in the GAP projeet. 
In November 1999 a group of American businesspeople 
visited the GAP region, accompanied by American am- 
bassador Mark Parris. The delegation consisted of the 
representatives of firms like General Electric and DuPont 
and David Rockefeller, the honorary president of the in- 
fluential Council on Foreign Relations. At the end of the 
1990s the U.S. got ready to invest $2 billion in Turkish 
energy projects (including the construction of dams and 
upgrading power plants) plus a further $800 million to be 

invested in the GAP project. ‘The first step in this direc- 

tion was taken by Turkish and U.S. companies when they 
signed an energy agreement in the amount of $675 million 
in November 1999. 

The U.S. had complaints about the investment climate 
in Turkey. The first complaint was the 1596 taximposed on 
U.S. investors, but the taxation agreement signed in 1996 
and ratified in 1998 eliminated this tax. 

Another complaint was Turkey's lax enforcement of 
copyright laws. U.S. companies claimed that Turkish leg: 
islation protecting copyrights and patents was inadequate 
and that they were losing millions of dollars because of 
this. As a result, tbe U.S. placed Turkey in 1992 and 1993 
on the list of countries that would be kept under close 
scrutiny. When Turkey enacted the law on copyrights and 
patents in June 1995, U.S. officials expressed satisfaction, 
even though complaints persisted over the law's imple- 
mentation. 

The U.S. administration maintained its position that 
Turkish legislation on investments did not entice Ameri- 
can investors to put their money in Turkey. At a meeting 
in Istanbul in December 1998, U.S. ambassador Mark Par- 
ris even warned that Turkey might have to face electrical 
power cuts very soon because of its investment laws. 

In the 1990s the U.S. share of foreign. direct invest- 
ments in Turkey was 1496, placing it in second or third 
place depending on the year, after Germany and France. 

Duringthe1990s Turkey’s importance for the U.S. was 
growing, not just as a strategic partner but also as a market 
and a place to invest. The U.S. was pursuing a policy based 
on finding new markets as well as developing traditional 
markets. Turkey offered many possibilities, especially in 
the energy sector. At the.end of 1999 the representatives 

: of the Trade Development Agency, the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, and Eximbank formed the Cas- 
pian Financial Center in Ankara, with a view to seeking 
investment and trade opportunities in Turkey and the 
Caspian Basin. Another sign ofthe importance attributed 


to Turkey's economic potential was the establishment by 
Senator Byrd of the Appalachia-Turkey Trade Project in 
2000. The project's aim was to direct traders and investors 
in thirteen states in the Appalachian region to Turkey. It 
will be recalled that in 1990 Senator Byrd had prevented 
the Armenian Genocide bill from coming to a vote in the 
Senate by his filibustering. 

Traditionally, Turkey had sought to extract economic 
advantage from its strategic importance to the U.S. In the 
1990s the U.S. was using its close cooperation with Turkey 
to gain economic advantage. 


C. Turkish-Greek Relations, 
the Cyprus Question, and the U.S. 

In the post-Cold War era, the U.S. continued to play an 
important role in Turkish-Greek relations and the ques- 
tion of Cyprus. Although the U.S. was unable to achieve 
tangible results in resolving the chronic problems be- 
tween the two neighbors, it was able to exert its influence 
to prevent the status quo from being upset during the 
acute Kardak-Imia crisis and the installation of S-300 mis- 
silesin southern Cyprus. 


Turkish-Greek Relations and the U.S. 

Unlike the situation in tHe 1980s during Papandreou’s pre- 
miership, in the 1990s Gfeek foreign policy was not based 
on a strident anti-American rhetoric. Both Konstantinos 
Mitsotakis (who was the prime minister from 1990 to 
1993) and Andreas Papandreou (who came to power once 
again in October 1993) adopted a policy based on good re- 
lations with America. Greece did not want to confront the 
U.S. now that it was wielding greater influence in the in- 
ternational arena after emerging from the Cold War as the 
sole superpower. The Simitis government that followed 
also maintained good relations with the U.S., even though 
Greek policy was now focused on the EU. . 

. In the context of Turkish-Greek relations and the 
question of Cyprus, Turkey enjoyed two advantages dur- 
ing this period in its relations with the U.S. One was its 
close cooperation with the U.S. in the triangle covering 
the Balkans, the Caucasus/Central Asia, and the Middle 
East. Another was that in the 1990s, when the U.S. was, 
closely involved in the Balkans, Greece took the Serbian 
side first in Bosnia and then during the Kosovo crisis. 
Greece violated the sanctions regime against Yugoslavia, 
took an unreasonable stand in its dispute with the Re- 
public of Macedonia, strained its relations with Albania, 
and became the odd man out in March 1999 by opposing 
NATOS operation against Yugoslavia. It is worth noting 
that the U.S. House of Representatives punished Greece 





by reducing the amount of aid by 1096 for not complying 
with UN sanctions against Serbia. 

During the Cold War, the U.S. was uneasy over 
Turkish-Greek tension because this weakened NATO's 
southeastern flank in the confrontation with the Eastern 
Bloc. In the 1990s different factors came into play. The U.S. 
was unhappy with the Turkish-Greek confrontation be- 
cause it threatened stability in the eastern Mediterranean, 
created problems within NATO, and could have a nega- 
tive effect on the finely balanced U.S. relationship with 
the EU. 

What really alarmed the U.S. was the crisis that 
erupted in 1996 over the rocks of Kardak-Imia (see “Rela- 
tions with Greece" below). 'Ihe official U.S. position was 
that these islets were under the sovereignty of neither 
Greece nor Turkey. At that stage, the U.S. was seeking to 
keep the crisis under control rather than to find a final so- 
lution. In the course of the crisis, the assistant secretary 
of state in charge of European affairs, Richard Holbrooke, 
appealed to Greek officials to haul down the flag that had 
been hoisted at Kardak and withdraw the soldiers that 
had taken up position there. The Greeks agreed to with- 
draw their soldiers but refused to haul down their flag on 
the grounds that Kardak belonged to Greece. Both sides 
eventually agreed to put the question on ice. Convinced 
that the rocks were Greek, Athens was upset by the man- 
ner in which the crisis bad been handled. The subsequent 
course followed by the U.S. was also unsatisfactory from 
Turkey's point of view. 

After the Kardak crisis, the U.S. State Department 
took action, seeking to prevent a recurrence of such inci- 
dents between Greece and Turkey. 'Ihe Madrid Under- 
standing emerged from this action. At the time, the 
U.S. was instrumental in the NATOS development of 


confidence-building measures in the Aegean Sea. Among - 


these were a limitation of NATO-sponsored naval exer- 
cises, the presence of observers from the other side in 
military exercises, and.exchange of information between 
military personnel. The U.S. even stationed. an aircraft car- 
rier off the island of Rhodes to monitor the implementa- 
tion ofthese measures. 

But other U.S. actions in relation to the Aegean ledto 
unhappiness in Turkey. Greece had not been participating 
in NATO exercises in the Aegean for seventeen years. To 
persuade the Greeks to reverse this policy, the U.S. agreed 

' thata portion of the NATO exercise due to take place in 
September 1997 would be carried out under the command 
of a Greek officer. The U.S. also proposed that the Madrid 
Understanding be extended to cover Kardak-and that the 
issue of sovereignty ue) referred to the International Court 
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of Justice. In response to this, Turkey refused to take part 
in the NATO exercise. It was the first time that Turkey 
took such a step. 


The Question of Cyprus and the U.S. 

Toward the end of the 1990s America's interest in Cy- 
prus was growing, and Washington renewed its efforts to 
find a solution. One reason for this was the criticism that 
Washington was facing for being active in quelling ethnic 
strife in the Balkans while doing nothing in Cyprus. The 
U.S. considered it to be part of its leadership role to in- 
tervene in regional conflicts with a view to facilitating a 
settlement. 

Washington's Cyprus policy was based on the follow- 
ing principles. (1) The dispute must not degenerate into 
open conflict and must not lead to tension in Turkish- 
Greek relations. (2) ‘The status quo (the division of the 
island) was unacceptable. (3) The negotiations under 
the aegis of the UN must continue; in case of a deadlock, 
the U.S. should intervene to overcome existing obstacles, 
(4) The objective was a bizonal, bicommunal federation. 
(5) The issue of EU membership must not further com- 
plicate the question and support should be given to the 
membership of Cyprus as a federation. (6) Russia must 
not be allowed to gain access to the region through the 
Cyprus question. 

At a time when the U.S. was intensifying ifs efforts 
to find a solution, the Greek Cypriots launched cam- 
paigns in August and October 1996 to organize marches 
across the Green Line. These campaigns led to incidents 
in which the Turkish side was blamed by the U.S. for us- 
ing excessive force. When Turkey and Greece came to the 
brink of war during the Kardak crisis, the U.S. increased 
its pressure to reach a settlement in Cyprus. The Clinton 
administration even declared 1997 to be the year when 
the question of Cyprus would be solved, By appointing 
Richard Holbrooke, the man who had ended the war in 
Bosnia and was the architect of the Dayton Agreement, as 
special representative for Cyprus, the Clinton administra- 
tion demonstrated its resolve to settle a question to which 
it attached great importance. 

Throughout 1998 Holbrooke sought to bring the 
two sides closer through diplomacy and also by involv- 
ing NGOs and businesspeople, using second track diplo- 
macy. Despite his efforts, the only success registered was 
the establishment of a direct i ues link between the 
two parts ofthe island. 


The U.S. announced that it would support thi a acces © © 
sion of Cyptust to the EU if it reflected the wishes of both. `: `- 
parties. This meant that the U.S: was against the unilateral $ 
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accession of just the Greek Cypriots, which would make it 
even harder to reach a settlement. 

In the meantime the U.S. Congress maintained its 
anti-Turkish bias. It faulted the Clinton administration 
for not being effective enough in finding a solution to 
the Cyprus question. Although some members of Con- 
gress sought to cut US. aid to Turkey until it withdrew 
its forces from Cyprus, the U.S. State Department's efforts 
prevented these proposals from being adopted. Starting 
in 1994, Congress began invoking Cyprus, along with 
human rights and the Kurdish question, when slashing 
aid allocations to Turkey. 

When the Greek Cypriots signed an agreement in 
January 1997 to take delivery of Russian-made S-300 mis- 
siles, the Turkish position on this issue converged with 
the U.S., whose Cyprus policy had been quite different 
from Turkey's. 

‘The main U.S. concern was the rising influence of 
Russia in the eastern Mediterranean. Most importantly, 
the missiles were scheduled to be delivered to the island 
along with radar systems and Russian experts, who would 
then be in a position to monitor the region close-up. It 
was interesting to note that, in its effort to dissuade the 
Greek Cypriots from emplacing the missiles on Cyprus, 
the U.S. found itself reminding them that the island had 
been at peace for twenty-four years arid that it would be 
wrong to upset a stable situation. These were exactly the 
same arguments that Turkey had been using in connec- 
tion with Cyprus. Although the U.S. held different views 
from Ankara's on the question of Cyprus, it did not shirk 
from using Ankara's arguments when its interests required 
such a shift. 

The question was finally resolved in February 1999 
with the decision to install the missiles in Crete. The U.S. 
press reported that the Greek Cypriots had been per- 
suaded by Washington and the missiles would be stored 
instead of being installed. By keeping the missiles out of 
Cyprus, Turkey had been appeased, the delivery of the 
missiles had not been prevented, and the Russians had 
been kept away from the eastern Mediterranean. 

The reason for this intense U.S. involvement in Cy- 
- prus was grounded in the general U.S. foreign policy orj- 
entation during this period. The U.S. had been exerting its 
influence not just in Cyprus but in all Balkan questions, in 
the Middle East peace process, in Northern Ireland, and 
in the confrontation between China and Taiwan. Cyprus 
remained one of the instances where the U.S. was unsuc- 
cessful in finding a way to overcome the dispute. 

Although the U.S. and Turkish positions on Turkish- 
Greek relations and Cyprus did not coincide, Washington 


refrained from adopting policies that would force Turkey 
to conform to U.S. positions. The U.S. confined itself to 
gentle persuasion on the issues of Cyprus and Turkish- 
Greek relations because at that time it was engaged in very 
close cooperation with Turkey in a number of other fields. 


D. The Kurdish Question and Human Rights 
During the 1990s the Kurdish question gave rise to differ- 
ences between Turkey and the U.S. Unlike the European 
countries, the U.S. approach to this question appeared to 
be based on human rights rather than political consider- 
ations, The official U.S. position was not concerned with 
Turkey's struggle against the PKK but with the manner 
in which this was being conducted. Washington contin- 
ued to criticize Turkey for violating human rights in the 
course of its struggle against the PKK. 


The U.S. Position on the Kurdish Question 
‘There was a distinct difference of approach to the Kurdish 
question between the U.S. administration and Congress. 

As mentioned previously, the U.S. administration de- 
clared in its official statements that it supported Turkey's 
territorial integrity. In fact, the U.S. was the first country to 
declare the PKK a terrorist organization, and it described 
Turkey’s struggle and the military measures it took as le- 
gitimate self-defense. But the U.S. maintained that the so- 
lution to the problem lay in the economic development 
and more human rights reforms in southeastern Turkey 
and recognition that the Kurds should have the right to 
express themselves in their own language and develop 
their own culture and the right to form their own politi- 
cal party. The U.S. view was that such policies would only 
strengthen Turkey. 

Meanwhile it was being alleged in Congress that hu- 
man rights were being violated in the struggle against the 
PKK with U.S.-supplied weapons, and there were calls 
for ending aid and military sales to Turkey. Although the 
administration joined the critics of Turkey from time to 
time, it did defend its Turkish policies in Congress and . 
thereby indirectly supported Turkey. 

Notwithstanding the administration's positive ap- 
proach to the Kurdish question, some U.S. practices were 
causing anger in Turkey. One of these was the annual hu- 
man rights report issued by the State Department (exam- 
ined in detail in the discussion of human rights below). 
A second issue was the establishment of the Kurdish In- 
stitute in Washington in 1996. The institute described its 
mission as publicizing the Kurdish question and seeking 
improvements in the human rights enjoyed by the Kurds. 
‘The third issue involved the restrictions.placed on the sale 





of Cobra attack helicopters (already examined above in 
the discussion of U.S. arms sales). These helicopters were 
a potent weapon in the struggle against the PKK. The 
fourth issue was the increasing U.S. interest in the south- 
eastern region, especially after Ocalan’s capture. The U.S. 
ambassador in Ankara, accompanied by a group of busi- 
nesspeople, visited the southeast to explore investment 
opportunities in the region. In June 2000 the U.S, sought 
to establish something akin to a trade office in Diyarbakır, 
but Ankara withheld permission. 

Notwithstanding these concerns, Ankara was highly 
satisfied with the U.S. role in the capture of Öcalan. 


The Apprehension of Ócalan and the U.S. 

The U.S. role in the apprehension of the PKK leader 
Abdullah Öcalan was a good indicator of the U.S. ap- 
proach to the Kurdish question. Press reports and the in- 
vestigations of some journalists after Öcalan was captured 
in Kenya reveal that the U.S. was involved from the very 
beginning in the string of events that led up to his capture 
(Box 7-16). 

According to the press, CIA officials met with their 
counterparts inthe MİT (the Turkish intelligence agency) 
and informed them on 4 February 1999 that they would 
assist in the captufe of Ocalan ifan undertaking was given 
that he would receive a fair trial. With the approval of the 
Turkish governmbnt, a memorandum of understanding 
was signed to thi§ effect. When the operation had been 
carried out, the U.S. issued an official statement express- 
ing its satisfaction at the capture of the terrorist Öcalan, 
In response to media reports about its involvement, Israel 
declared that it was not involved in the operation. 

The U.S. was involved in Ocalan’s capture diplomati- 
cally, politically, and technically. This was more than the 
capture of the leader of an organization. It also revealed 
the U.S. stance with respect to its Middle Eastern and 
Turkish policies and its approach to the Kurdish question. 

‘The U.S. role explained why Turkey had waited until 
September 1998 to threaten Syria. The Turkish decision- 
makers never explained why they had not acted earlier 
against Syria, even though they. knew Ocalan’s address 
and telephone number in Damascus. ‘Throughout the 
19908 the U.S. secretary of state met with Hafez Assad 
twenty-three times and Clinton met with him three times. 
Yet Turkey had been unable to exert any pressure on the 


Syrian leader. Turkey was able to do this only when the 


U.S. decided to accelerate the Middle East peâce process. 

` The U.S. helped in the pereo of Ocalan for the fol: 
lowing reasons. 

1. ae US. began to distance ite from ne PKK. 
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1997. Furthermore, the PKK was getting Saddam's sup- 
port, which the U.S. was not ready to tolerate. 

After a speedy trial that Western observers consid- 
ered satisfactory from the human rights perspective, 
Ocalan received a death sentence. 'The U.S. did not share 
the negative reaction of the Europeans to this verdict. 
Since capital punishment was still allowed in a number of 
U.S. states, Washington was in no position to be critical 
over this issue. 

This development brought about two results in 
Turkish-American relations. First, Öcalans capture 
brought Turkey closer to the U.S. The U.S. had given con- 
crete evidence of its support for Turkey in the struggle 
against the PKK. Second, the U.S. became more serious 
about finding a political solution to the Kurdish question 
after the capture of Öcalan. Washington was now press- 
ing Ankara to grant the Kurds more cultural and political 
rights. The U.S. also wanted to see the state of emergency 
in the southeast lifted. After 1999 the U.S. started taking a 


closer interest in this region. 


The U.S. and Human Rights in Turkey 

Turkey's human rights record during the 1990s was under 
constant U.S. critical appraisal. 'Ihe U.S. administration, 
Congress, and those interested in foreign policy perceived 
the issue of human rights and the Kurdish question in the 
same context. 'The human rights reports of the U.S. State 
Department described abuses in Turkey (mostly those oc- 
curringin the southeast) in detail, and the closing down of 
newspapers and journals close to the DEP and to Kurdish 
nationalism came in for criticism. Among other human 
rights abuses mentioned in the State Department's re- 
ports were the issues involving religious groups such as 
the dwindling Assyrian community, the closing down of 
the Welfare Party, the imprisonment of Ístanbul's mayor, 
Tayyip Erdoğan, torture, political murders, and prison 
conditions. The reports also contained references to the 
human rights violations perpetrated by the PKK. 

In summary, at a time when the U.S. and Turkey were 
in close cooperation in a great number of fields and when 
their regional policies were in large measure convergent, 

- the Kurdish question and the issue of human rights re- 
mained points of disagreement. But they did not affect 
the fundamentally good bilateral relations between the 
two countries. 


E. The Armenian Question ; 

The Armenian question came up in different guises dur- 
ing this period. One was the passing of resolutions by 
state legislatures in the U.S., acknowledging the Armenian 
Genocide as fact. Armenian groups also attempted to set 


up a "genocide museum" in Washington and to have the 
House of Representatives adopt a genocide resolution. 
These activities were being conducted by well-established 
organizations in the U.S., such as the Armenian National 
Institute and the American National Committee of Ar- 
menians. 


At the State Level 

Inspired by the Holocaust Museum in Washington, the 
Armenian lobby went into action in the second half of the 
1990s to establish a museum and to erect a monument to 
the victims of the Armenian Genocide. 'The foundation 
was laid at a site near the Holocaust Museum, with a cer- 
emony attended by a delegation from Armenia. 

‘The Armenian Americans were pursuing their activi- 
ties ata number of levels and were able to obtain genocide 
resolutions from several state legislatures in the U.S. With 
the addition of nine states in 1999, the number of legis- 
latures that had passed resolutions reached twenty-four. 
Among these were important states like California, New 
York, New Jersey, and Georgia. The Armenians were even 
able to get the subject introduced into school textbooks. 
The Armenians were convinced that, as more states ad- 
opted such resolutions, it would become easier to get the 
U.S. Conpress to do likewise and that the administration 
would not oppose this. Turkey could do very little to block 
these effqrts. Ankara confined itself to symbolic protests, 
and the qhestion did not arouse much public interest. 


The Genocide Bill 

Unlike the 1980s, the genocide bill did not figure in the 
U.S. congressional agenda in the 1990s. In 2000 (which 
was an election year), however, the matter came to a sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives, causing 
complications in Turkish-U.S. relations. California had a 
significant number of inhabitants of Armenian extraction, 
and the members of Congress representing that state were 
especially active. 

The bill was sponsored by a Republican and a Dem- 
ocratic member and was signed by 134 representatives. 
Entitled “Teaching and Remembering the Armenian 
Genocide,’ the bill claimed that 2 million Armenians were 
driven out of Anatolia'from 1915 to 1923 and 1.5 million of 
them were killed and mandated teaching this to State De- 
partment personnel and other concerned public officials. 
In addition, the bill would have the U.S. presidents use 
the term "genocide" instead of "massacre" in their annual 
statements issued on 24 E a the events 
of 1915. 

There were iee reasons why the bills came to the 
congressional agenda in 2000. First, the Armenian lobby 


felt that, after its successes at the state level, the subject 
was now ripe to be taken up at the federal level. Second, 
Robert Kocharian, who came to power in Armenia in 
1998, was pursuing.a more nationalistic policy than his 
predecessor. His principal foreign policy aim was to seek 
international recognition of the Armenian “Genocide” 
Third, unlike the U.S. election of 1996, the two parties 
were running neck and neck in 2000. Every vote counted 
in this election. 

Bill 389 came up for discussion on 14 September 2000 
at the fourteen-member Subcommittee on International 
Operations and Human Rights of the Foreign Relations 
Committee ofthe House of Representatives. In the course 
of the debate Marc Grossman, formerly ambassador in 
Ankara and now responsible for the training of State De- 
partment personnel, declared that the events of 1915 to 
1923 were already being taught and added that the passage 


of this bill would harm relations with Turkey. The debate . 


was also being monitored by Thomas Pickering, the State 
Department's number-three man. The American historian 
Justin McCarthy made a statement defending the Turkish 
viewpoint. Ankara sent retired ambassador Gündüz Ak- 
tan to submit the Turkish thesis. He sought to show the 
weakness of the Armenian case by pointing out that the 
Armenians were refusing to allow the question to go to 
the International Court of Justice. Despite these efforts, 
the subcommittee approved the bill by a show of hands 
on 21 September. 

When the bill came peters Ts fifty-member For- 
eign Relation Committee on 28 September, a number of 
amendments were proposed. The bill underwent some 
changes and became bill 596. Among the amendments 
wete a proviso that Turkey should not have to face de- 
mands for compensation, deletion of the requirement 


to teach the events, and the specification that the geno- - 


cide would be attributed to the Ottoman Empire and not 
to Turkey in the annual presidential statements. In the 
course of the debate, the consideration of the bill was de- 
ferred for a week. During this interval both Turkey and 
the administration redoubled their efforts, The American 
ambassador in Ankara went to Washington to explain the 
damage the bill would do to relations. For the first time, 
Turkey sent a parliamentary delegation, consisting of five 


deputies, to Washington to demonstrate its eni YUZ on 


theissue. — 

. In the meantime die Foreign Ministry, 1 ende Min- 
istry, and General Staff in Ankara prepared a "joint action 
plan" containing the measures to be taken in the event the 
bill was approved. In its official pronouncements, Ankara 
declared that the measures being corisidered would.not 
harm Turkey's national interests, , serve the purpose of 


point an unexpected development took place when Presi 
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the Armenian lobby, or damage the fabric of Turkish-U.S. 
relations. It appeared that care was being taken not to af- 
fect relations with the U.S. and most ofthe measures were 
directed against Armenia. Among these measures were 
restrictions on trade with Armenia being carried out via 
Georgia and Iran as well as the closure of the air corridor 
to Armenia. Although no linkage was made by official 


quarters, other measures included the consideration of 


the appointment of an ambassador to Baghdad, the inti- 


mation that restrictions might be imposed on Operation 


Provide Comfort, the minister of energy's warning to the 


“U.S. ambassador that U.S. companies might be adversely 


affected in the bidding for new projects (including defense 


contracts), and the elimination of a U.S. manufacturer of 
© computers for helicopters from the short list of potential 


suppliers. The chief ofthe General Staff canceled a sched- 
uled visit to the U.S. 

The reaction was not confined to the government. 
The business association TÜSİAD sent a letter to the chair 
of the subcommittee, stating that the passage of the bill 
would have harmful effects on America’s economic and 
trade interests in Turkey. 

U.S. companies in the defense sector that were doing 
business in Turkey were seeking to persuade the members 
of the corhmittee. Highly placed individuals (including 
a former gecretary of defense, a deputy secretary of de- 
fense, and|a chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff) were 
also involyed in the lobbying. Seven of them, including 
William Perry, Alexander Haig, and Richard Perle, sent a 
joint letter to the chair of the committee, reminding him 
of Turkey's strategic importance and informing him that 
the passage of the bill would have ii effects on U.S. 
interests. 

But all of these efforts were to no avail. On 3 October 
the Foreign Relations Committee approved bill 596, with 
twenty-four votes in favor, eleven against, and two absten- 
tions. This meant that the bill would now go to the floor 
of the House of Representatives for consideration. At this 
point the U.S. secretaries of state and defense sent a joint 
letter calling for the rejection of the bill. 'The chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff warned that the bill would harm 


regional stability. In an unusual move, the director of the | 


CIA sent the Speaker of the House a letter warning of the 
negative impact that the passage ofthe bill would have. 


The item was placed on the agenda of the House of . 
Representatives | on 20 October, and observers expected. 


a majority of its 435 members to approve the bill. At this 


dent Clinton sent a letter to the House Speaker, askin 
him to withdraw the bill. Clinton indicated that the. bill 
timing was, ve and that the US. had signin int 
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in this troubled region that would be harmed by passing 
such a bill. Clinton also warned that the bill would be 
counterproductive and would only worsen Turkey's rela- 
tions with Armenia. In response, the Speaker announced 
that he favored the bill but would withdraw it in the face of 
the president's arguments. 

Turkey received the news of the bill's withdrawal with 
satisfaction and relief, even though Clinton had expressed 
his regret at the “massacres” that occurred from 1915 to 
1923. Clinton had asked for the withdrawal of the bill in 
the face of dangerous developments in the region, includ- 
ing in particular the Palestinian uprising in the occupied 
territories. In other words, the president objected not to 
the bill but to its timing. By extending the date of the mas- 
sacres to 1923, Clinton was including the period that cov- 
ered Turkey’s War of Liberation. 

Clinton made his last-minute intervention because 
he did not want a confrontation with an ally with which 
the U.S. had an “enhanced partnership.’ In his interven- 
tion, the president reaffirmed Turkey’s importance for 
US. interests in the sensitive region stretching from the 
Balkans to Central Asia. He also considered the defense 
and energy contracts that Turkey was about to place. The 
uprising and instability facing Israel also helped remind 
the U.S. administration that it needed Turkey on its side. 
This explosive situation provided Clinton with a useful 
justification for his intervention. 

Toward the end of 2000 the Turkish MFA considered 
the possibility of neutralizing the Armenian diaspora by 
developing relations with Armenia, especially in the eco- 
nomic field. These plans could not be put into effect, how- 
ever, due to fears of alienating Azerbaijan. 

The French and Italian parliatnents as well as the Eu- 
ropean Parliament placed the Armenian genocide issue 
on their agendas at about this time. This created problems 
for Turkey with European countries and led to claims 
that a concerted international campaign was being waged 
against Turkey. Public apprehension was compounded by 
the fact that the Kurdish question began to figure promi- 
nently in relations with the EU. The organization of a 
Conference on the Treaty of Sévres in Yerevan in August 
2000 only made things worse. 


F. The U.S., Political Islam, and Relations — 
with the Refahyol Government 

In the 1980s the U.S. sought to create a “Green Belt" in its 

struggle with the USSR and gave its support to Islamic 

countries like Turkey, Pakistan, and Afghanistan. In the 

post-Cold War period, the international situation had 

changed, and with it the U.S. approach to Islam. . 


The U.S. after the Cold War and Political Islam 

In 1993 the American political scholar Samuel Huntington 
expounded his theory that after the Cold War the world 
would be polarized according to civilizations and that reli- 
gion constituted the basis of civilizations. This theory led 
to speculation that the U.S. was seeking a common threat 
to hold the West together after the collapse of commu- 
nism and that this threat was political Islam. This view was 
criticized in many U.S. circles as not credible, however, 
and Washington shied away from taking this course. 

In the 1990s the USSR had disappeared and the ques- 
tion of using Islam to fight communism had ceased to be 
relevant. But political Islam was seen as a political factor 
by the U.S., and Washington sought to maintain its ties 
with it during this period. In this context, Washington 
maintained its links with the Taliban regime in Afghani- 
stan, which practiced an extreme form of Islam, as well 
as with the fairly radical Islamic groups in Daghestan and 
Chechnya in the northern Caucasus. In addition, the U.S. 
focused its attention mainly on Islamic movements that 
could be considered moderate. Washington held that 
movements and parties of this tendency in places such as 
Malaysia, Tunisia, Egypt, Algeria, and Turkey should be 
drawn into the political process. This approach was led by 
Graham Fuller, an American expert on the Middle East 
and Turkey. He argued that drawing such parties into the 
political process would transform them into mainstream 
parties that could be accommodated in the political life of 
Muslim lands. The responsibility of governing would help 
moderate Islamic parties and turn them into the likes of 
the Christian Democratic parties of Europe. Turkey expe- 
rienced this process when the Welfare Party (Refah) came 
to power. 


The Islamic Movement in Turkey, 


the Refahyol Government, and the U.S. 

In 1989 the Rand Corporation prepared a report on Is- 
lamic currents in Turkey at a time when the global scene 
was undergoing fundamental changes. The report con- 
cluded that Islamic currents in Turkey posed no threat 
to U.S. interests and recommended that channels of 
communication with these movements should be estab- 
lished. 

In this framework, the U.S. concentrated its atten- 
tion on Fethullah Gülen's group, which operated as a 
community organization within the Islamic movement in 
Turkey and the Welfare Party, which ei asa politi- 
cal party. .. 

The U.S, links with the Gülen a included 


the support pek to its educational activities not just in 











Turkey but also in Central Asia (see “The Opening Up of 
Turkey to the Caucasus and Central Asia and the Stand of 
the U.S” above). 

A number of events shed light on the U.S. backing for 
Gülen and Washington's approach to Turkey's secularism. 
Fethullah Gülen had been living in the U.S., ostensibly for 
medical treatment. During these stays he met with U.S. re- 
ligious personalities, including a cardinal. With U.S. back- 
ing, Gülen had an audience with the pope in the Vatican, 
during which he was depicted as a statesman represent- 
ing Islam, Turkey's ambassador to the Vatican was at the 
airport to receive Gülen, presumably under instructions 
from Ankara. 

News began to circulate that the U.S. favored a pro- 
American Islamic administration that would be pliable 
toward Washington. Experts with close links to the U.S. 
administration began to assert that Turkish concepts and 


practices like Kemalism and secularism were outdated. . 


All of this raised the suspicion that Washington was not 
satisfied with the orientation ofthe Turkish regime. These 
suspicions were reinforced by the new currents that be- 
gan to appear in Turkey in the late 1980s, including "Neo- 
Ottomanism" and “Second Republicanism.” 

Aside from these claims, the U.S. approach to politi- 
cal Islam in Turkey and Washingtons links with the move- 
ment were presented as human rights issues. 

This U.S. approach was nothing new. The new devel- 
opment was that the process of moderate Islam taking 
power in Turkey was well underway. 'Ihe process devel- 
oped when the Welfare Party came to power in a coalition 
government in 1996. It would reach its zenith when the 
Adalet ve Kallanma Partisi (AKP: Justice and Develop- 
ment Party) of Tayyip Erdoğan took the reigns of power 
in 2002 and again in 2007. 


Unlike the other parties that came to power in the - 


1990s, the Welfare Party's foreign policy platform rested 
on anti-West, anti-U.S., and anti-Israel principles. That is 
why the foreign policy stand of the Refahyol coalition (of 
the Welfare Party and True Hue Party) was awaited with 
great interest. 

‘There were many diti difficulties. In August: 3 
Erbakan went to Tehran, his first foreign visit. 'Ihere he 


signed a natural gas, agreement, which was not well re- - 


ceived in Washington. During the prime minister's visit to 
© Libya, Khaddafi’s remarks about Turkey's political struc- 
` ture and the Kurdish question caused outrage in Turkey. 
© “The U.S. was facing. a dilemma. Open opposition ‘to 
the Welfare Party would lead to accusations of interfer- 
ence in Turkey's domestic affairs. At the same time, enter- 
ing into coop eration with this government: and lending it 
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support would aggravate the Turkish military establish- 
ment and secular circles. 

With the passage of time, the Welfare wing of the co- 
alition sought an accommodation with the U.S. and sent 
two ministers, Fehmi Adak and Abdullah Gül, to Wash- 
ington. After this, the leaders of Welfare began to declare 
that they were in favor of secularism in Turkey along the 
lines of the U.S. model, even though they never described 
exactly what they meant (see Box Intro-1 in the Introduc- 
tion). Although the Welfare Party sought to convey a mes- 
sage to its constituency that would be consistent with its 
past rhetoric, its actions did not differ in any way from the 
actions of previous governments. In foreign policy, it de- 
veloped relations with Israel, extended the term of Opera- 
tion Provide Comfort, and allowed the Kurds who oper- 
ated on behalf of U.S. intelligence to be evacuated from 
northern Iraq via Turkey in September 1996. Welfare Party 
objectives such as an Islamic NATO, an Islamic Common 
Market, and the D-8 initiative were utopian projects far 
removed from daily reality and were recognized as empty 
rhetoric bearing no relation to Turkey's overall foreign 
policy orientation. 

At a time when there was much talk of a possible 
coup in Turkey, the U.S. made it known through differ- 
ent channels that it would not favor the overthrow of the 
Turkish government through a coup. After the Cold War, 
military coups were definitely out of favor. Although the 
U.S. continued to support some undemocratic regimes, 
it had proclaimed democracy and human rights to be the 
foundation stones of globalization and the New World 
Order. Furthermore, Washington wanted to use Turkey 
as a model in the process of the democratization of the 
countries of the Caucasus and Central Asia. 

Another consideration that held the U.S. back was 
that support for a coup would be a deviation from the 
policy of coming to terms with political Islam, Washing- 
ton feared that this might lead to the radicalization of the 
Islamist movement in Turkey and result in the Turkish 
government's closer cooperation with the fundamentalist 
movements of the Middle East. That is why Washington's 
message this time was that problems had to be resolved 
within the framework of democracy and human rights. By 


proclaiming itself to be in favor of “secular democracy,’ 


the U.S. sought to curry favor with both the secular circles 
of Turkey and Islamists. : 
The U.S. approach to Islamism in Turkey and to its 


political manifestation in the form of the Welfare Party —. a 
acquired a new dimension i in the course of the legal pro-.. 


ceedings that led to the closing down of this party. ‘Th 
US. oa declared that it was against Dining the party. 
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Washington also made its policy known when the Ameri- 
can consul in İstanbul visited the city's former mayor, 
Tayyip Erdoğan, who had been tried for his antisecular 
remarks and sentenced to serve a term in prison. 

‘The Welfare Party made a number of overtures to the 
East and to Islamic countries during its tenure in govern- 
ment, but it also managed to establish close relations with 
the U.S. Although radical Islamist groups were active in 
Europe and especially in Germany, the Welfare Party pre- 
ferred to maintain close contact with the U.S. because of 
its awareness of U.S, influence in Turkey, being perfectly 
conscious of the many ties that bound Turkey and its 
institutions like the armed forces to the U.S. Moreover, 
Washington was all in favor of drawing the Welfare Party 
into the political system. 


V. THE NEW SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

AFTER THE COLD WAR AND TURKEY 
A. The Transformation of NATO 

and the New Strategy 
In November and December of 1989 the socialist regimes 
of Eastern Europe collapsed in quick succession. This was 
followed by the disintegration of the USSR at the end of 
1994 and the disbanding of the Warsaw Pact. ‘These de- 
velppments led to an intense debate about the place and 
function of NATO in the new international setting. Some 
hell the view that NATO should come to an end in a situ- 
ation where there was no opponent to confront. This view 
was opposed by others who claimed that NATO should 
undergo a restructuring, in order to face the security 
threats of the new era. There were also differing views on 
whether NATO should seek to expand or not. 

Having emerged as the winner ofthe Cold War in the 
1990s, NATO did not cease to exist. On the contrary, it 
expanded and assumed new functions. During this pe- 
riod NATO's agenda consisted of issues such as the role 
of the organization in the new international environment, 
relations between the U.S. and Europe, the buildup of the 
EU's security structure, and the enlargement of the orga- 
nization. The decisions on the restructuring and transfor- 


. mation of NATO were made at two NATO summit meet- 


ings held in the early 1990s. 


The London and Rome Summits 


' and the New Strategy . 


The reduction in international tension had a direct effect 
on NATOS internal development. At the NATO summit 
held in Brusselsin 1989, the U.S. unexpectedly announced 
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that it was reducing its forces in Western Europe and 
called for the acceleration ofthe conventional arms reduc- 
tion process. After the collapse of the regimes of Eastern 
Europe at the end of that year, the meeting of NATO de- 
fense ministers decided to abandon the target of raising 
defense spending by 396 and to downgrade the "threat" 
from Eastern Europe to the level of “risk.” 

The changes in NATO’s structure became more ap- 
parent at the London Summit held in July 1990. At this 
meeting, it was announced that Warsaw Pact members 
would no longer be defined as the enemy. Gorbachev, the 
leader of the USSR, was invited to the NATO meeting, 
and a nonaggression pact was proposed. On the strategic 
plane, NATO would support the limitation of armaments, 
abandon the strategy of forward defense, and review the 


.strategy of flexible response (see Box 6-10 in Section 6). 


The foundation of NATO's strategy for the post- 
Cold War era was laid at the Rome Summit, held in No- 
vember 1991. At the same time, NATOS relations with the 
Eastern European countries and the USSR were set on a 
new footing, while the status of transatlantic relations was 
changed:. 

+ NATO members were no longer under the threat of 
an all-out attack. This threat was now replaced by risks 
coming from different directions, however, which 
were difficult to define. Among these risks were the 
spread of weapons of mass destruction, interruptions 
in the supply of vital resources like oil, terrorism, and 
sabotage. l ; 
NATO was shifting from the concept of threat to the 

concept of risk. 

NATO would cooperate with the EU, with the WEU, 

and with the OSCE and join UN missions. All of 

these activities were seen as complementary. 

This was the first summit after the disintegration of 
the Eastern Bloc, and the new structure and functions 
of the organization were designed to reflect the new sit- 
uation. 


The New Military Strategy and NATO's New Role 

NATOS strategic planning developed along the lines 
of the decisions of the Rome Summit. From 1967 to the 
end of the 1980s NATOS strategy was based on the doc- 
trines of forward defense and flexible response. The new 
strategy abandoned flexible response and replaced it with 
a strategy based on reduced reliance on nuclear forces, 
which would be considered a last resort. In other words, 
nuclear weapons would be maintained, but their func- 
tion would be to deter aggression, even if the possibility 


of aggression was very low. After 1991 a reduced number 
of NATO’s nuclear weapons were no longer locked onto 
specific targets, and this also applied to Russian weapons. 

The strategy of forward defense was replaced by the 
strategy of reduced forward presence. The strategy of 
forward defense had been designed to transfer the front- 
line of a conventional war onto enemy territory, relying 
on the increased effectiveness of conventional weapons. 
This strategy was important for Germany, which had a 
high concentration of population, and to Turkey, a flank 
country. But forward defense became meaningless when 
there was no specific enemy and significant reductions 
had been made in conventional weapons. At the London 
Summit of July 1990, it was decided to abandon this strat- 
egy wherever it applied, and this decision was confirmed 
in 1991 at the Rome Summit. Because there was no sig- 


nificant threat to NATO's Central Region, it was decided: 
to create more flexible units with greater mobility in this. 


region. 

NATO's new-era strategy had been designed in the 
conditions of 1991, which also took care of maintaining a 
balanced approach toward Russia. But with the changes 
taking place (especially in Europe) after that date, it be- 
came necessary to rethink NATO's strategy once again. 
When NATOS soth Anniversary Summit/was held in 
Washington in April 1999, the new strategie concept in- 
cluded the maintenance of transatlantic ties, greater re- 
sponsibilities for the European allies, and thé accession of 
new members to the alliance. 

In reality, the Washington Summit made formal de- 
cisions on the basis of NATO actions taken in the 1990s, 
such as the peacekeeping forces fielded in Bosnia and 
Kosovo and the European Security and Defense Identity 
(examined below). 


The process of redefining NATO’s functions and re- - 


structuring the organization that began in the early 1990s 
was given its final form at the 1999 Washington Summit 
with the formulation. of the strategic concept. At the 
meeting, it was noted that the international environment 
presented many uncertainties and that NATO had to op- 
erate under these conditions. These conditions included 
the instability in the European-Atlantic region and its pe- 
riphery; ethnic and sectarian strife; territorial disputes; 
serious economic, social, and political difficulties; human 
rights abuses; and the disintegration of states. 

It was underlined that the basic function of the alli- 
ance was the protection of the territorial integrity, po- 
litical independence, and security of its members. At-the 
same time, however, the alliance assumed the responsibil- 
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ity of contributing to the maintenance of peace and stabil- 
ity as one of the basic pillars of its new strategy. That is 
why the Washington Summit reaffirmed the concepts of 


security, consultation, deterrence and defense, and crisis 


management. 
In this framework, NATO adopted the concept of 
non-article 5 operations. This implied that NATO was 


ready to intervene in situations where a member of NATO : 


had not been a victim of direct aggression. To carry out this 
function the Defense Capabilities Initiative was under- 


taken. This involved the creation of highly mobile units, 


well-trained and ready to intervene at short notice in crisis 
operations outside NATO territories. These operations 
would be conducted by NATO members in cooperation 


with partners. It was also reaffirmed that NATO would 


contribute to peacekeeping operations at the request of 
other organizations such as the UN Security Council or 
the OSCE. 

As NATO agreed to get involved in operations out- 
side the territory of its members and without the trigger- 
ing mechanism of article 5 of the treaty, the question of 
out-of-area operations that had been much discussed be- 
fore the 1990s lost its relevance. l 

Turkey had been involved in the debates over the 
out-of-area question in the past, and the new situation af- 
fected its position, To cite an example, Turkey approved 
the NATO decision to bomb Yugoslavia in 1999 without 


the authorization of the UN Security Council ahd even 


participated in the operation, Turkey also placed some 
of the bases located on its soil at the disposal of the alli- 
ance, NATO decisions were taken by consensus, however, 
which meant that Turkey would be able to decide its po- 
sition on further operations on a case-by-case- basis, In 
cases where NATO would need to use Turkish military 
installations in future non-article 5 operations, Ankara 
would negotiate the issue within NATO. 

Another development in this period that affected 
NATOS strategy was the significant progress made i inthe 
field of arms limitation. The process started in 1987 with 
the INF treaty (which eliminated intermediate-range 
missiles), followed by the Conventional Forces in Europe 


(CFE) Treaty of 1990 (which drastically reduced con- 


ventional forces) ànd the decision to reduce short-range 


nuclear weapons in 1991. The process accelerated with the 
elimination of 1,400 short-range nuclear weapons from 
Europe in July 1992 and the START II treaty of 1993, pro- 
viding for the reduction in nuclear weapons, As a result 


of these reductions, NATO'S armies ‘were cut by 35%, its 
naval forces by 30%, and its air forces by 40%. The nuclear 
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weapons in the territories of NATO's European members 
were reduced by 8096. 

One of the most salient aspects of NATO's changing 
strategy was that, although the alliance maintained the 
concept ofcollective defense, it assumed new roles in keep- 
ing with the changed international environment. This was 
seen in Europe in the cases of Bosnia and Kosovo, where 
ethnic strife brought about mass migrations. NATO was 
being transformed to deal with such questions as well. 

The first step in this direction was taken at the Oslo 
meeting of NATO foreign ministers held in June 1992, 
when the ministers agreed that NATO would undertake 
the function of preserving peace in crises occurring in Eu- 
rope and that the OSCE could appeal to NATO for help 
in preserving peace. The help that NATO members would 
furnish in such cases was left to the discretion of each in- 
dividual member. In December 1992 NATO notified the 
UN Security Council that it was ready to join in peace- 
keeping operations. 

NATO also underwent institutional restructuring to 
facilitate its participation in peacekeeping activities. In 
January 1994 it decided to set up the Joint Combined Task 
Force. This decision, reconfirmed at the Berlin meeting of 
foreign ministers held in June 1996, had two aims. 

1. An effort was being made to lay the groundwork for 
NATO to engage in peacekeeping operations with non- 
member countries. Nonmembers would be able to use 
their national armies and NATO headquarters in these 
operations, while the forces of NATO members would 
: continue to carry out their responsibilities within NATO 
and take part in operations. This was first tried in Bosnia. 

2. Germany and France led the group that wanted to 
develop a European security system, while the U.S. and 
Britain represented the group that emphasized NATO 
in common defense. These two approaches were being 
reconciled. The new task force would allow forces not 
belonging to NATO to participate in operations of this 
nature. An example would be Eurocorps, which was be- 
ing set up by some EU members. This compromise would 
subsequently break down. 


NATO’s Changing Strategy and Turkey 
In the early 1990s Turkey was becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about a possible disbanding or downgrading of 
NATO. It was also concerned about a weakening of the 
` transatlantic link and the strengthening of the European 
part of the alliance. Turkey was also unenthusiastic about 
the enlargement of NATO by admitting new members. 
Ankara shared the U.S. view that NATO imust be pre- 
served as a strong alliance under America’s leadership i in 
the post-Cold War period. 


At the 1991 Rome Summit, Turkey defended the view 
that European security was indivisible. Ankara held that 
the OSCE, NATO, the EU, and the Council of Europe 
must act in unison in dealing with regional instability. 
This approach corresponded to the American view. 

Furthermore, Turkey adopted the Anglo-American 
line in NATO by emphasizing the preservation of the 
transatlantic link. Ankara did not want to see the U.S. 
abandon Europe; nor was it very eager to see the develop- 
ment of the EU' security component. In defending its po- 
sition, Turkey based its argument mainly on the failure of 
European institutions to deal effectively with interethnic 
strife in Yugoslavia. 

In the area of arms reduction, Ankara welcomed the 
decision on the elimination of nuclear artillery, which was 
of direct concern to Turkey. These weapons, which were 
located in places like istanbul, Corlu, and Erzurum, were 
removed as a consequence of this decision. 

At this time, when the threat from the East had dis- 
appeared, NATO began to perceive Turkey as the barrier 
that protected the alliance from the instability reigning 


“in the region stretching from the Maghreb to the Persian 


Gulf. This perception was articulated by NATO secretary- 
general Manfred Wörner, who said that Turkey was di- 
rectly threatened by illegal immigratiof, radical religion, 
terrorism, and instability and had an [mportant role to 
play in combating these threats. Turkikh spokespersons 
stressed that Turkey was no longer a flank country as in 
the Cold War but was now a “central front” country. 


NATO's Expansion and Turkey 

In general terms, Turkey was unhappy about NATO's 
expansion (Box 7-17). But it was also aware that it could 
not prevent this. Although not articulated in official state- 
ments, Ankara’s concerns were the following: 

« NATO would cease to be an exclusive club ofa select 
number of Western states, and Turkey’s privileged 
position would become diluted. 

» The new members would be in no position to make 
a positive contribution to Turkey’s security. On the 
contrary, the new members would impose addi- 
tional security responsibilities on the alliance and on 
Turkey. 

» The attention of the U.S, and other NATO members 
would shift to the new members, and priority would 
be given to meeting their needs. This could lead to 
less aid for Turkey. Indeed, this later proved to be the 
case. 

» In order to appease Russia's opposition. to NATO e ex- 
pansion, the U.S. displayed a tendency to give Rüssia 
a free hand in other regions, especially in the Cauca- 
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sus. Russia was allowed to maintain forces in Arme- 


nia and to ignore the terms of the CFE agreement in 

the region. This approach was causing apprehension 

in Turkey. 

During the process of expansion, Turkey collaborated 
with the southern members of the alliance like France and 
Italy and supported the membership of Romania and 
Slovenia to balance NATOS eastward expansion. Turkey 
favored maintaining a geographical balance in NATO's 
expansion and advocated the admission of at least one 
Balkan state in the first wave of expansion. The preferred 
Balkan candidate was Romania, because as a Black Sea 
state it would help balance Russian predoni in the 
Black Sea once it joined NATO. : 

In the process óf NATO's expansion, Turkey sought 
to take advantage of its right of veto. It attempted to link 
NATO expansion with its candidacy for the EU prior to 


© the EU's Luxembourg Summit of 1997. This tactic failed to 
_ produce the desired result, however, because Turkey’s EU 


candidacy depended. on many other criteria other than 
security. In fact, Turkey had already been forced to aban- 
don this position in July 1997, when it approved: NATO's 
expansion plan at the Madrid Summit. Türkey then in- 
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troduced some flexibility to its position by adopting the 
view that the expansion of NATO should follow a course 
parallel to the expansion of the EU and WEU. As new 


members were being admitted to NATO, new members. 


(meaning Turkey) should be admitted to the EU and the 
WEU in order to ensure a balanced expansion in Europe's 
security structure. The EU eventually expanded by admit- 
ting Austria, Sweden, and Finland; and NATO expanded 
by admitting Poland, the Czech Republic, and Hungary. 


- Turkey was unable to gain admission to the EU or to 


block the expansion of NATO. Turkey threatened to use 
its veto power once again when the question of the Euro- 
pean Security and Defense Identity and its use of NATO 
facilities came up. _ 

Turkey's veto threat did not work, because it had al- 
ready approved the principle of NATOS expansion at pre- 
vious summits. Furthermore, Ankara could not afford to 
enter into a confrontation with the U.S, on this issue. 

In addition, it was not very convincing to link the 
expansion of NATO, an organization designed to ensure 


security, with the expansion of the EU, which was asupra- ` ` 
national economic and political integration project. In & 


sense, Ti urkey was continuing its practice dating fro: 
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Cold War, when it received economic aid in return for its 
security and strategic cooperation. 
Another reason was that NATO's expansion was 


not related only to NATO and its structure. The ques- _ 


tion was intimately linked with global issues such as U.S.- 
European, U.S.-Russian, and European-Russian relations. 
It was not credible for Turkey to raise the veto issue under 
the circumstances. 

Finally, there was a lot of confusion and backtrack- 
ing on the issue of NATO expansion in Ankara because 
this coincided with the coalition government, when the 
Welfare Party was in power and Tansu Çiller was foreign 
, minister, and the country was deeply preoccupied with 
domestic politics. 

The outcome of all this was that Turkey's credibility 
would be greatly reduced if it should threaten to use its 
veto power in the future even on good grounds. Turkey's 
position had also jolted the U.S., which until then had 


always found Turkey on its side on matters dealing with- 


NATO. 


The National Missile Defense 

System (Missile Shield) and Turkey 

The Strategic Defense Initiative was conceived by Presi- 
dent Reagan but was never implemented. This issue re- 
surfaced in the late 1990s in the Clinton administration 
under a different label and based on a different concept. 
Whereas the SDI was conceived to defend against an at- 
tack from the USSR, the new system was to provide de- 
fense against missiles coming from rogue states such as 
North Korea, Iran, and Iraq. 

In a 1998 report prepared by Donald Rumsfeld (who 
would become secretary of defense in the George W. 
Bush administration), it was claimed that the rogue states 
had a greater missile capability than commonly thought 
and that they constituted a very serious threat. The Na- 
tional Intelligence Assessment Report of 1999 confirmed 
the findings of the Rumsfeld report and declared that 
within fifteen years the U.S, would be confronted with the 
threat of intercontinental missiles located in Iran, Iraq, 
and North Korea. The U.S. declared that it was also eager 

- to shield allies like Turkey, South Korea, and Japan from 
the threat posed by rogue states. 

Actually, the U.S. knew that the missiles possessed by 
these states did not have the range to reach targets in the 

© U.S. Washington was intent on circumventing the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Agreement, which forbade the set- 
ting up of anti-ballistic missile systems. With this project, 
the U.S. would protect itself against Russia and China, 
become invulnerable to missiles and reinforce its posi- 


tion as the sole superpower, expand its room for maneu- 
ver, and maintain its superiority in civilian and military 
technologies. 

The project consisted of interceptor systems to be de- 
ployed on land and at sea, designed to destroy missiles in 
the air. The system would be controlled by means of satel- 
lites and cost around $100 billion. The first tests of the sys- 
tem during the Clinton administration were unsuccessful, 
and the project was left for implementation by the next 
administration. 

Russia and China were opposed to the project, while 
NATO members were reluctant to cooperate in the ven- 
ture. Turkey appeared to favor the project, however, and 
Turkish military personnel were present at the initial 
simulation exercises. Washington wanted Turkey to be 
included in this initiative and announced that 75% of Tur- 
key’s territory was within the range of missiles belonging 
to neighbors like Iran, Iraq, and Syria. Four of the five 
rogue states on the U.S. list (Iraq, Iran, Syria, and Libya) 
were in the neighborhood of Turkey. 

Turkey had a positive approach toward the missile 
shield project, given the development of missiles among 
its neighbors, but there were also good reasons for Ankara 
to proceed with caution. First, the all-important question 
of how the project would be financed was not settled, Fur- 
thermore, Turkey wanted to see other NATO members, 
including Greece, taking part in the project. Ankara also 
wished to develop its relations with neighbors and felt 
that the project would have a negative impact on these re- 
lations. Finally, Russia was opposed to the project. 


B. The Emergence of the 

New Defense Identity in Europe: 

The WEU, the CDSP, and Turkey 
The Development of the WEU and the CDSP 
As Europe began to emerge as a bloc in the international 
arena during the 19905, it set about establishing a com- 
mon currency. In this process, attention was also directed 
at the important question of collective security and the 
establishment of a security organization. 

The Western European Union (WEU) was estab- 
lished under the Brussels Treaty of 1948 but acquired this 
title only in 1954 when Italy and Germany joined. After 
remaining on paper for decades, it was revived in 1984 
at the initiative of France and Germany. The Council of 
Ministers of the WEU decided in October 1987 to develop 
relations with NATO and to consult on a regular basis on 
questions of European defense and security in order to 
enhance the effectiveness of the organization. 

‘But the most significant development occurred in 


December 1991 at the Maastricht Summit, when it was 
decided to revive the dormant organization in order to 
establish a security structure for the EU. This would be 
done by linking the EU and WEU. The decision entailed 
the development of the Buropean Common Defense and 
Security Policy (CDSP), the automatic membership of all 
EU countries in the WEU, and the shifting of the WEU 
Council and Secretariat from London to Brussels. 

In May 1992 the first steps were taken toward estab- 
lishing a European army with the creation of the Euro- 
corps, made up of French and German units, At Petersberg 
in 1992, the WEU decided to take part in peacekeeping, 
peacemaking, crisis prevention, and humanitarian mis- 
sions. The WEU also came to the conclusion that the Eu- 
ropean pillar of NATO had to be strengthened. Questions 
relating to Europe’s security and defense, including the 


WEU, began to be considered under the title European: 
Security and Defense Identity (ESDI). At the NATO. 


summit held in Brussels in 1994, the development of ESDI 
was supported. 

The WEU did not have the wherewithal to carry out 
the tasks assigned to it at Petersberg, however. For this 
reason, NATO established the Joint Combined Task Force 
(JCTF) in 1994, and it was agreed that the WEU would 
make use of the means at the disposal of the JCTF. Thus 
the WEU was provided with the possibility to use NATO's 
command and control and communications facilities and 
rely ón NATOS personnel during this transition phase. At 
thesame time, NATO had made sure that the ESDI would 
develop under its wing. As the EU developed its security 
identity, it felt the need to rely on NATO, especially after 
its singular lack of success in Bosnia. The aim was to de- 
velop military capabilities that were separable but not sep- 
arate. NATO also wanted the EU to consult with it before 


undertaking an operation to determine whether NATO | 


was prepared to undertake the mission or not. In other 
words, NATO wanted to have the first right of refusal. 
Atthe EU Amsterdam Summit of1997, the WEU was 
recognized as the security organization of the European 
Union. At the NATO Madrid Summit in 1997, it was de- 
cided that the WEU would participate in NATOS plan- 


ning process. It was subsequently agreed to provide the | 


WEU with the capábility to intervene in regional crises 
and to give it a structure that would preclude the possibil- 
ity ofa veto by NATO members that belonged to the EU. 


At the Washington Summit of NATO that took'place | 
in April 1999, the EU obtained the right to intervene ina ' 


situation in which NATO did not intervene by using. the 


means at NATO’ s disposal. But the EU could avail itself: | 
of NATO's means in such: situations (eye: as: NATO: s. 


; stacles: 
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first right of refusal) only with the approval of the North 
Atlantic Council, the decision-making organ of NATO. 

Toward the end of the 1990s the EU accelerated its 
efforts to create its army, despite the objections of the 
US. Former NATO secretary-general Javier Solana was 
appointed as the EU's joint defense and foreign policy 
senior representative and secretary-general of the WEU. 
At the EU's Cologne Summit in June 1999, the WEU was 
absorbed within the EU. 'The WEU had concluded its 
mission as an organization dealing with the EU's security 
issues and came to an end in May 2000. 

The Helsinki Summit of the EU held in December 
1999 established a headline goal whereby a European 
rapid reaction force of 60,000 troops would be established 
by 2003. It would have the capability of being deployed 
to a crisis zone within two months and would be able to 
operate there for a full year. The force would be under the 
exclusive control of EU member states. It was agreed that 
the force would undertake missions in which NATO did 
not participate. This conveyed the message that coopera- 
tion with NATO would continue. 

At the EU Summit in June 2000 held at Feira, Por- 
tugal, new principles were adopted with respect to the 
contributions of Turkey and Norway (NATO members 
that were not members of EU) and Slovenia and Bulgaria 
(candidates for accession to the EU). The nature of the 
decisions made and Turkey's reaction to them are exam- 


ined below. Steps were taken to facilitate the EU'S use of. . 


NATO's means, and mechanisms were developed to en- 
sure the exchange of information between the two organi- 


zations. Cooperation between these two bodies Was being : 


intensified, notably in the region of the Balkans. ' | 

'Ihe EU was seeking the ability to intervene ön its 
own in trouble spots like Bosnia and Kosovo. The EU 
was in a dilemma. It wanted to be a powet i in itsown right 
and have the capability of intervening in crises like Bosnia 
and Kosovo independently of the U.S; and NATO. At the 
same time, it was having difficulty in getting organized to 
carry out these missions and provides the financial means 
that were required. . l 

By 1999 the EU was damed to J establish its own 
security identity! but was confronted Ma a number of ob- 
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raising defense spending, however, at a time when 
defense budgets were being trimmed. Germany's de- 
fense spending in relation to its GNP had been cut to 
1.596, and Britain's was down to 2.596. Merely provid- 
ing for transport (and especially air transport capabil- 
ity) called for expenditures in the order of $62 billion. 
The WEU was far from having the resources in com- 
mand and control, intelligence, satellite surveillance, 
communications, and planning that were at NATO's 
disposal and was utterly dependent on NATO in these 
areas. Nor did it have the bases and headquarters that 
were required. In Bosnia in 1995 and Kosovo in 1999, 
it was the U.S. Air Force that largely carried out the 
bombings. The European allies were incapable of pro- 
viding even adequate air transport to ferry troops. 

Should a crisis in which WEU members were in- 
volved escalate and begin to threaten WEU members 
themselves, it was not clear that NATO article 5 
calling for other allies to intervene to repel an attack 


would apply. 


Turkey, the WEU, and the ESDI/ESDP 
Turkey’s institutional association with the European se- 
curity structures went through several developments. 

When Turkey applied for accession to the EC in 
April 1987, it also applied to join the WEU, which was be- 
ing revived at the time. The members of the EC attributed 
great importance to the WEU as the embodiment of the 
European defense identity and would not relish including 
a nonmember like Turkey. The Europeans could not envi- 
sion Turkey's membership even in the medium term, so 
instead they granted Turkey associate membership in the 
WEU in 1992. The other associate members were Norway 
and Iceland, joined by the Czech Republic, Hungary, and 

. Poland in 1999. , 

In 1994 membership in the WEU was made condi- 
tional on membership in the EU, which closed the door 
on Turkish membership in the WEU. This meant that 
Turkey’s links with the EU consisted of associate mem- 
bership and, since 1996, membership in the customs 
union, while its link with the WEU was also confined to 

. associate membership. Associate members were allowed 
to take part in meetings of the WEU Council but not to 
vote. Ankara was in a situation where it was not able to 
influence decisions that hàd binding effects on Turkey. 
Turkey welcomed the WEU decision of1997 under which 
associate members were allowed to take part, along with 
full members, in the planning and decision-making pro- 
cess in operations in which they participated directly, al- 
though it considered this step insufficient. Turkey also of- 


fered to participate in the force that would be set up along 
the lines adopted in the headline goal. This participation 
would consist of a unit of 3,000 men. The Turkish offer 
was made because Ankara feared that its position would 
suffer further erosion with the ending of the WEU. But 
the EU failed to take up Ankara offer. 

The founding charter of the WEU (the 1948 Bivisels 
Treaty) actually made no provision for associate member- 
ship. This meant that Turkey's legal status within the WEU 
was imprecise, That is why Turkey was seeking some legal 
arrangement to overcome this situation. 

Turkey's approach to Europe's efforts toward build- 
ing up its security organization can be summarized as 
follows: 

» This new organization should not be an alternative 
to NATO. NATO has been tested over a span of fifty 
years and has proven to be effective. 

In its approach to the question of security, Europe 
should not be guided solely by considerations of in- 
tegration. It should also take into account the region's 
strategic environment and security requirements. 

All the European members of NATO should auto- 
matically become full members of the WEU and par- 
ticipate in ESDI. 

If the EU insists on setting up its own security struc- 
ture, this should be done in a manner that would 
make it the European pillar of NATO. 

The transatlantic link (that is, the organic link with 
the U.S.) should be preserved. 

Turkey is unlike other NATO members that are not 
WEU members. As the country with the second larg- 
est army in Europe, Turkey has made a solid contri- 
bution to Europes security for fifty years. 

In the post- Cold War era, sixteen potential sources 
of trouble have been identified. Of these, thirteen 
are in the neighborhood of Turkey. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not rational to leave Turkey outside 
ESDI. 

The Turkish and U.S. approaches to ESDI were gen- - 
erally convergent. Although the U.S. did not take a posi- 
tion of outright opposition to ESDI, it was uncomfortable 
with the idea of Europe setting up a security structure that 
was completely separate from NATO. Washington went 
so far as to declare that NATO would be nothing more 
than a historic relic if Europe went ahead and established 
its own army without first seeking an agreement. 

In its efforts to prevent its total exclusion from ESDI, 
Turkey's strongest card was its membership in NATO. 
At the NATO summit in April 1999, Turkey secured the 
inclusion of paragraph 17 in, the Strategic Concept paper. 








This paragraph noted that the EU was taking steps to 
strengthen its security and defense dimension and was in 
the process of accelerating its efforts in that direction. This 
process was bound to have important effects on the alli- 
ance. Based on the arrangements made by NATO and the 
WEU, paragraph 17 stated that the European allies should 
be included in this process. 

Although Turkey was accepted as a candidate for ac- 
cession at the EU's Helsinki Summit in December 1999, its 
place in matters dealing with European security continued 
to erode. As Europe accelerated the process of building up 
the ESDP, there was no room for Turkey in the decision- 
making process. In fact, in June 1999 it was decided to 
allow the ESDP to make use of NATO facilities without 
consulting countries like Turkey, even though the deci- 
sion had been made at the Washington NATO summit in 
April 1999 that NATO members who were not members 


ofthe EU would participate in European security and de- . 


fense activities. This angered Ankara and compelled the 
government to use its NATO card when it threatened that 
it might veto the WEU's use of NATO facilities if Turkey 
continued to be obstructed on this issue. 

As mentioned previously, the subject of how non- 
EU members would contribute to European security was 
taken up at the EU summit held at Feira in June 2000. It 
was decided on that occasion that, if the European Coun- 
cil decided to carry out an operation and use NATO fa- 
cilities for this purpose, countries like Turkey that were 
members of NATO but not of the EU could participate in 
the operation. 

The EU also proposed institutional arrangements to 
cater to the needs of countries like Turkey and came up 
with the 15 -- 6 formula. Under the formula, the fifteen 
members of the EU and therefore of the WEU would get 


together with the six members of NATO that were not ` 


members of the WEU (Turkey, Iceland, Norway, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and the Czech Repüblic) under a consulta- 
tive arrangement that provided for meetings twice a year. 
In addition, NATO and the WEU would form four work- 
ing groups to consider matters of common interest. 

The decisions of the Feira summit did not satisfy 
Turkey. They did not involve participation and coopera- 
. tion on a political and strategic plane but a consultative 
mechanism at a lower level. No distinction was made be- 
tween autonomous EU operations and operations carried 
- out with NATO backup and support, Instead.of setting 
up a single permanent structure, an arrangement involv- 
ing dialogue, consultation, and cooperation was foreseen. 
No place was provided in the EU's military structure for 
NATO members that were not members of the EU.- 
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Turkey's dissatisfaction with the ESDI arrangements 
led it to insist that the EU seek the approval and obtain 
the authorization ofthe alliance for all EU operations that 
would make use of NATO facilities. At the NATO meet- 
ing held in Brussels in July 2000, Turkey was able to se- 
cure a formal decision to this effect. Although the Turkish 
press described this as a success for Turkey, the decision 
resulted not just from the firm Turkish stand but from 
US. support for Turkey at the meeting. Ankara did not 
want to find itself in a situation where its troops assigned 
to NATO would go into action as a result of the EU's use 
of NATO's means when Turkey had not been involved in 
the decision or given its consent. That is why it was insist- 
ing on explicit prior authorization by NATO of each oper- 
ation in which the EU wanted to have recourse to NATO 
facilities. 

The EU held to its decision not to admit Turkey into 
the decision-making mechanism and preferred to confine 
Turkey within the consultative arrangements. 

At the EU summit at Nice in early December 2000, 
the decision was made to provide the European Security 
and Defense Policy (ESDP) with an autonomous rather 
than an independent structure, This was done at Britain's 
insistence and also conformed to the wishes of the U.S. 
The U.S. was worried that the EU might develop its own 
independent structure if it was denied access to NATO's 
facilities. That is why the U.S. was prepared to allow for the 
EU' use of NATO facilities through consultations. Tur- 
key took a firm stand, however, because the EU was not 
ready to give assurances that countries in Turkey’s posi- 
tion would be involved in the decision-making. Although 
President Clinton was generally supportive of Turkey, he 
appealed to Ankara to show more flexibility. But Ankara 
held to its position, and the meeting ended withouta de- 
cision on the issue. Turkey had demonstrated that it could 
block progress on Europe’s security restructuring and use 
the NATO card for this purpose. Turkey also wanted to 
use this card in connection with its membership in the 
EU. The media and public opinion in Turkey were back- 
ing Ankara’s determined stand and contrasting it with Ke- 
nan Evren’s consent to the Rogers Plan in 1980, 

Turkey was unhappy with the determination of the 
EU to set up its own security structure for the following 
reasons: 

« Turkey was not part of this process, and the likeli- 
. hood that it. would be admitted later was remote, 
. Ankara was naturally against being excluded from a 
European security organization in the making while 
it claimed that Turkey was part of Europe. 
| Turkey had been a member of NATO for aid years 
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and had made important military and other contribu- 
tions to the alliance. Yet, when the EU started using 
NATO facilities within the framework of the ESDI, 
countries like Austria and Finland would be using 
NATOS facilities without ever having contributed 
anything to the organization while Turkey was being 
excluded from the decision-making arrangements of 
the ESDI. The difficulty arose because the EU wanted 
to make use of what was already in place without hav- 
ing to bother with creating a new structure. 

e When Greece became a full member of the WEU, 
Turkey found itself confronted with a potential Greek 
veto in another European organization (the first be- 
ing in the EU itself). This put Turkey at a clear dis- 
advantage vis-à-vis Greece, especially with respect to 
the questions of Cyprus and the Aegean, where the 
EU now confronted Turkey with a security organiza- 
tion. The difficulty did not disappear with the end of 
the WEU, because it was succeeded by the ESDP. 
While the EU was ableto use NATOS facilities within 
the ESDP framework, Turkey was excluded from the 
decision-making bodies ofthe EU even though it was 
an associate member. This is why Turkey insisted on 
participating in decisions involving operations in 
which NATO facilities would be used. In operations 
where NATO facilities would not be used, Turkey 

, wanted to participate at least in the process leading 
up tolthe decision-making stage. 

Turkey faced a number of political and economic 
problems in its bid to join the EU, in the areas of hu- 
man rights, democratic procedures, hyperinflation, 
and its level of economic development. In the mili- 
tary field, however, Turkey found itself in a stronger 
position than most EU members. Its exclusion from 
the EU's security arrangements could only be ex- 
plained by the EU's reluctance to see Turkey within 
the EU. l 
Turkey was deeply disturbed by the possibility ofthe 
envisaged Rapid Intervention Force being used in 
Cyprus or the Aegean. When the European media 
included Cyprus among the disputes posing a threat 
to Europe in 2000, Turkey's apprehension increased. 
The EU kept Turkey away from the ESDP because of 
the Greek veto and because it did not want the transatlan- 
tic link emphasized at a time when it was seeking to stand 

: onitsown feet and to distanceitself from NATO. Because 

Turkey maintained close links with the U.S. at the time, 

the EU tended to perceive Turkey as a possible American 

Trojan horse within the ESDI. . 

Turkeymaintainedits stand throughout the late 1990s 


and early 2000s and blocked all decisions that might allow 
the EU to use NATO facilities. In doing so, Turkey based 
itself on the argument that NATO's Washington Summit 
in April 1999 had decided that the ESDI would be built 
upon the WEU and would constitute the European pil- 
lar of NATO. Ankara held that the issue was not between 
Turkey and the EU but between NATO and the EU. 

Turkey's firm stand led London and Washington to 
send high-level delegations to Ankara in order to persuade 
Turkey to soften its stance. Turkey attributed great impor- 
tance to the issue, however, and maintained its position. 
Even the economic crises confronting Turkey at the end 
of 2000 and early 2001 did not lead Turkey to change its 
stand. 

'he diplomatic contacts allowed 'Turkey to clarify its 
position and its concerns witb respect to the ESDP. An- 
kara was apprehensive over the possibility of an EU inter- 
vention in regions close to Turkey where it felt it had vital 
interests. Cyprus and the Aegean headed the list of these 
regions. The Greek opposition to Turkey's demands only 
confirmed Turkey's fears. Ankara's demands consisted of 
the following: 

» In peacetime Ankara demanded full participation in 
the consultation arrangements and exercises. Turkey 
wanted to be in the decision-making process during 
a crisis and when operations were being undertaken. 
Attimes when the EU decided to intervene in a crisis 
and mount operations by using NATO's means and 
facilities, Turkey wanted to be present at all phases of 
decision-making and implementation. 

+ When the EU intervened in a regional crisis without 
resorting to NATO, Turkey wanted guarantees that 
it would be allowed to participate in the operation 
and be given some say in the decision-making ar- 
rangements if Ankara deemed that the crisis was geo- 
graphically close to Turkey and that its vital security 
interests were at stake. 

Crisis-management activities and operations would 
not be undertaken by the ESDP in situations where 
a NATO member (meaning Greece) happened to be 
a party. . 

Thus, even if the EU did not make use of NATO fa- 
cilities, Ankara wanted to be in the decision-making pro- 
cess when the intervention wasin a region of great interest 
to Turkey or concerned its security. Pressure was brought 
to bear on Ankara to modify this position. The U.S. and 
Britain were trying to reconcile the Turkish and EU ap- 
proaches and proposed that Turkey participate in the 
implementation of operations in its vicinity but not in the 
decision. Turkey was seeking to constrain the EU from 








engaging in operations even in cases where the EU would 
not use NAT'O facilities, despite not being a member of 
the EU. In a sense, this revealed Ankara's mistrust of the 
EU, even as it sought membership. ` 

During this period the U.S. and Turkish positions 
on European security were identical or very similar, even 
though their considerations and objectives might have 
been different. The U.S. made no specific statement on 
the subject of Turkey's membership in the WEU, But it 
did provide general support for the membership of all Eu- 
ropean NATO members in the WEU. The U.S. supported 
Turkey's position by calling for all European members 
of NATO to be integrated in the WEU decision-making 
mechanism. At the debates in NATO on the subject, 
Washington stood by Ankara. The U.S. was motivated by 
the desire to keep an eye on the ESDI through Turkey and 
Britain as the ESDI/ESDP drifted away from NATO. 


C. Turkey's Defense Industries and 

Arms Procurement/Production Projects 
The arms procurement and military modernization pro- 
grams undertaken by Turkey in the 1980s were accelerated 
in the 1990s. In doing this, Ankara was motivated by the 
struggle against the PKK and the long-standing arms race 
with Gredce as well as the ongoing instability and con- 
flicts in itdvicinity. 

During the Cold War, the U.S. held first place as an 
arms supplier to Turkey, followed by Germany. In the 
1990s American-made weapons and equipment made up 
8096 of Turkey's inventory. With the ending of the Cold 
War, however, it became noticeable that Turkey was seek- 
ing to diversify its sources of weapons through interna- 
tional bidding when it began to carry out the modern- 
ization of its armed forces. This was due to a number of 


factors: (1) the obstacles and restrictions placed by Con- - 


gress and human rights groups on the sale of weapons by 
the U.S.; (2) the high rate of interest that applied to FMS 
credits and the subsequent end of FMS credits altogether; 
(3) the decision of some European countries (notably 
Germany) not to sell arms to Turkey on the grounds that 
they would be used against the PKK; and (4) the discov- 
ery in the 1980s tliat large arms-procurement projects 
could serve as a usefül tool to extract political ör economic 
concessions. xt 
In the 1990s Israel, Italy, France, and Russia joined 
' the countries from which Turkey procured arms or with 
which it undertook joint production projects. l 
From 1988 to 1999 Turkey spent over $28 billion to 
modernize its armed forces. After 1999 a new philosophy 
was developed for defense procurement. Starting i in the 


the 1990s forty-one projects were in the i imp ment 
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mid-1980s, Turkey became one of the major arms im- 
porters, and its defense spending was proportionately 
among the highest in the world, 

As the Cold War came to an end, Turkey changed 
its defense strategy, which led to changes in its defense 
production and arms procurement projects. Turkey’s de- 
fense doctrine was formulated in the light of the following 
developments: 

* Turkey had become a “front country” in the 1990s. 


It was located at one of the most strategic points of — 
the region referred to as Eurasia, and conflicts were © ©“ 
raging on three sides. In these conditions, Turkey 
needed adequate military capabilities to serve as a © 


deterrent. 


into à conflict with Iraq. 


radic crises with Greece. This called for the ability to 
carry out "two and a half" wars (Syria, Greece, and 
the PKK) and the weaponry that such a strategy 
would require. 

Turkey was seeking the status ofa regional power and 
the military capability that this status required. 

‘The forward defense strategy called for engaging po- 
tential aggressors beyond Turkey's borders. 

» Ankara had adopted the policy of making military 
contributions to international crisis-management 
operations. 

Although some of these Scio underwent altera- 
tions with changing circumstances, the basic factors con- 
tinued to apply. When the ten-year procurement program 
launched in 1985 expired, a new defense'and procürement 
plan was prepared in 1995. In 1998 the policy paper on 
“The Turkish Defense Industry” was adopted in the light 


of the threats contained in the 1997 document on national 


security and defense. 
In this framework, the resources that would be re- 
quired to modernize the armed forces over the next 


twenty-five years were estimated at $150 billion: $55 billion 
for the army, $35 billion for the navy, and $60 billion for 
the air force. Of these huge sums, 35% would come from | 


the budget of the Ministry of Defense, 18% from the Fund 


for Supporting. the Defense Industry, 10% from the Turk. - MED, 


ish Defense Fund, and the rest from foreign credits, Th 
most important project was the joint production’ of Fat 
aircraft, which was completed in 1999. Toward th 


During the Gulf War of 1990-91, it became clear that .: ae 
the Turkish army was not adequately equipped to. “© 
fight in a situation where it might find itself dragged Deca 


During this period Turkey experienced low-intensity TOE 
conflict in the southeast, tension with Syria, and spo- ~: 
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stage, including tanks and helicopters, upgrading of the 
communications network, early-warning aircraft, and 
the adoption of lighter assault weapons. As in the case of 
the F-16s, the contracts in most of these projects con- 
tained a clause requiring local production, in order to ac- 
quire new technology. 


The initiative to Create a National Defense Industry 
When such a big project was launched, Turkey set a num- 
ber of conditions. Among these were that local firms must 
be involved in the project, some ofthe components must 
be locally produced, the possibility of exporting the fin- 
¿ished product to third countries must be kept open, and 
no political restrictions such as the situation in Cyprus 
or human rights would be imposed. The overall objective 
was to establish a national defense industry. This would 
help reduce dependence on foreign sources and allow 
for the import of technology. To cite an example, the 
tank project initiated in 1996 by the Undersecretariat of 
Defense Industries called for the production of tanks in 
Turkey through technological cooperation with the pro- 
ducing firm, which was required to submit its bid through 
its local partner firms to produce the tanks. 
Talks were held with the İstanbul Chamber of Indus- 
try in May 1997 to involve the Turkish business commu- 


nity with defense industries. A target was set to allow the ` 


local content of defense products (then at 2196) to reach 
4096 by the year 2000. An important milestone in this pro- 
cess was the document entitled "The Policy and Strategy 
of the Turkish Defense Industry; which came into force 
in June 1998. This document was prepared in consultation 
with local industrialists, who were called upon to invest 
in defense production and to seek foreign partners for 
this purpose. The document divided defense systems into 
three categories: "national," “critical,” and “other systems.” 
Firms that produced in these categories were required to 
obtain security clearances. In bidding procedures, local 
firms were allowed a price advantage (up to 1596). 

Tusag Aerospace Industries (TAI) undertook a proj- 
ect for the manufacture of 160 aircraft, which was com- 
pleted in 1995 with the delivery of 152 aircraft to the Turk- 

‘ish Air Force. At this time, Turkey, the U.S., and Egypt 
reached an agreement for TAI to produce forty-six F-16 
aircraft for the Egyptian Air Force, which were delivered 
from 1993 to 1995. This was the first time the E-16 was be- 

` ing produced outside the U.S. for delivery to a third coun- 
try. The project demonstrated the close LERRA between 

Turkey and the U.S. 
The second phase of the Fa profecit: was carried out 


with the support of the Turkish Defense Fund. In this 
framework, a further eighty F-16s were produced starting 
in 1995, with the final delivery taking place in November 
1999. This was Turkey's largest defense project ever, with a 
total cost of $8 billion. 

As this project drew to a close, TAI undertook new 
projects. Among these was the production of fifty CASA 
CN-235 transport aircraft produced under Spanish li- 
cense. Delivery of these aircraft was completed in 1998. An 
agreement was reached with Eurocopter for the produc- 
tion of thirty Cougar helicopters. There was also a project 
to produce parts for Sikorsky helicopters. 

Another important project (announced in October 
1996) involved the manufacture of 1,000 new tanks. The 
magnitude of this project was $7 billion. A $3 billion proj- 
ectcalledforthemodernization of 1000 tanksin the army's 
inventory. The Modern Main Battle Tank Project entailed 
the production of 1,000 tanks from 2004 to 2013. ‘The call 
for tenders went out in August 1997 and initially involved 
the production of 250 tanks. Those tendering included 
General Dynamics-BMC Nurol for the M-ı Abrams tank 
(U.S.), Krauss Maffei-Otokar for the Leopard 2 (Ger- 
many), GIAT-Roketsan for the Lederc (France), and 
Ukreksport-ASMAS for the T-84 (Ukraine). (All these 
projects were later postponed or canceled because of eco- 
nonhic crises.) 

Turkey called for co-production with Turkish firms 
rather than direct importsin carrying out this project. This 
procurement method would ensure that the final product 
would fully conform to Turkey's particular requirements, 

Another project initiated in 1987 concerned the ac- 
quisition of 720 helicopters. This procurement was neces- 
sary because helicopters were essential in combating the 
PKK, both for ferrying troops and for striking at targets. 
The decision was made in September 1992 to acquire 200 
helicopters in the first batch. The original intent was to im- 
port 45 Black Hawk helicopters and start the manufacture 
ofa further so in Turkey. In view of the urgent needs of the 
armed forces, however, the decision was made to import 
the whole lot and have TAI produce certain parts under 
an offset agreement. With this purchase, Turkey rose to 
second place among the countries with the largest fleet 
of Black Hawks. As mentioned earlier, TAI was already 
manufacturing Cougars. In addition, 10 Cobra helicopters 
were acquired from the U.S. firm Bell-Textron. Finally, 19 
Mi-17 helicopters were bought from Russia in April 1995 
in repayment for Russia's debts to Turkey's Eximbank. 

An important stage of this process was Turkey’s call 
for tenders in May 1997 to co-produce 145 attack helicop- 











ters. Those firms submitting bids included the Italian firm 
Augusta with its A-129, the U.S. firms Bell-Textron with 
its King Cobra and Boeing with its Apache, the French- 
German firm Eurocopter with its Tiger, and an Israeli- 
Russian partnership with its KA-50, which was given the 
Turkish name Erdogan. When the bids were considered, 
the contract was awarded to Bell for the King Cobra. 

With the completion of this project, Turkey will be- 
come one of the major helicopter operators, with a fleet of 
approximately 650 helicopters. 


Defense Projects and Turkish Foreign Policy 

The huge rearmament project undertaken by Turkey 
added a new dimension to its foreign policy. It should be 
noted that, at a time when the arms market was contract- 
ing following the Cold War, the project for purchasing 
and/or co-producing arms in the amount of $150 billion 


riveted the attention of arms producers on Turkey. This . 


project was to bring benefits to Turkey. 

1. Because of the substantial profits for defense in- 
dustries, they were ready to undertake lobbying on be- 
half of Turkey in their own countries. Among those who 
came to Ankara during the negotiations of the arms deals 
were the executives of the supplier firms as well as the 
ministers of defense and foreign affaifs of the countries 
involved. When the Öcalan crisis erupted between Tur- 
key and Italy, the executives of the Italian helicopter firm 
traveled to Ankara to ease the tensioh between Turkey 
and Italy while also applying pressure on their own gov- 
ernment. In France the "Armenian Genocide" bills came 
before the parliament in 1998 and 2000 but failed to pass, 
in part thanks to defense projects involving Turkey. When 
the EU's Luxembourg Summit made the decision to ex- 
clude Turkey in December 1997, the General Staff made a 


list of the countries that had taken a stand against Turkey - 


and refused to accept bids for defense contracts coming 
from the countries on its list. The contract for the upgrad- 
ing of F-4 aircraft was awarded to Israel in order to speed 
up the implementation of the military cooperation with 
that country that Had been initiatéd in 1996. Prime Minis- 
ter Ecevit himself confirmed that the helicopter contract 
had been awarded to the American firm Bell because of 
the letter in support of Turkey that President Clinton had 
written to the leaders of the Armenian community in the 
U.S. Arms deals had become card that Turkey employed 


` in the implementation of foreign policy. 
2. The projects being undertaken were contributing . 


to Turkey's technological development. As time went by, 


Turkey was manufacturing not only bodies and engines - 
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but also the electronics and weapons systems of its mili- 
tary hardware. This allowed firms like Aselsan and Roket- 
san (producers of electronic and other technical compo- 
nents) to upgrade their technological skills. 

3. Unlike direct purchases, joint production allowed 
Turkey to acquire equipment that was best suited to its 
particular requirements. 

4. The indirect offset clauses inserted in contracts 
resulted in tourism facilities in Turkey built by supplier 
firms and other such benefits. 

S. The projects were being implemented in stages and 
often extended for periods up to twenty-five years. This 
gave Turkey added political leverage. It has been claimed 
that the awarding of contracts was often postponed in or- 
der to gain more leverage. 

6. Large defense contracts were inhibiting the West- 
ern countries from raising human-rights issues while 
strengthening Turkey's hand in negotiations. Germany 
had created difficulties for Turkey in the sale of armored 
vehicles in the past, citing the likelihood that the vehicles 
might be used in the southeast. When Germany also at- 
tempted to raise this issue with respect to the tank con- 
tract, the Turkish authorities reacted sharply, pointing out 
that the contract had not yet been finalized and that the 
German manufacturer would end up the loser if the issue 
was pressed. 

7. Ankara saw its rearmament program as a vehicle for 
turning Turkey into a regional power and strengthening 
its voice in world councils. 'This was also strengthening 
Turkey vis-à-vis neighbors with which it had contentious 
issues. The ambitious nature of its program was revealed 
by Turkey's acquisition of aerial refueling tankers and the 
inclusion of an aircraft carrier in the strategic procure- 
ment program for the years 1999-2008, In this manner, 
Turkey gained more credibility when it warned Greece 
that extending its territorial waters to twelve miles would 
lead to war or when it threatened war against Syria in Sep- 
tember 1998 unless Damascus expelled the PKK leader 
from Syrian territory. 

8. Asa result of its efforts to build up a defense indus- 
try, Turkey became a small-scale exporter of arms in the 
1990s. Turkey secured a $75 million order for the delivery 
of 133 armored combat vehicles to the United Arab Emir- 
ates and réached agreement with Malaysia in 2000 for the 
sale of 211 armored vehicles costing $300 million. . 

Despite these benefits, the ambitious projects also 
had a down side for Turkish foreign policy. 

1. The awarding of contracts was not purely a techni- 


cal enone but al also had pole implications. To deny 
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U.S. companies orders would have repercussions on rela- 
tions with Washington, while it would be equally incon- 
venient to exclude European companies from contracts. 

2. While the powerful arms lobbies of the U.S. and 
Europe were quite prepared to support Turkey during the 
competition period, the likelihood existed that the com- 
panies that lost out in the race might reverse their posi- 
tions toward Turkey. 

3. As Turkey accelerated its arms procurements, this 
was compelling its rivals in the region to do likewise. In- 
deed, Greece announced a $24 billion arms procurement 
program in the 1990s and reached agreement for the pur- 

, chase of 50 F-16s from the U.S. While General Dynamics 
was bidding for joint production in Turkey, it was also 
proposing the sale of M-ı tanks to Greece. 

4. In building up its defense industries, Turkey was 
seeking to become more self-sufficient. Joint production, 
however, meant depending on outside sources for key 
components. Although takeovers and consolidation were 
the common features of most sectors in the world, foreign 
takeovers of defense industries were regulated and re- 
stricted by law in many countries. 

5. Procurement of weapons, whether from local 
sources or through imports, was always a costly affair. With 
arms purchases amounting to $9.5 billion in 1999, Turkey 
was in thirteenth place among the countries of the world. 
The procurement of an aircraft carrier or AWACS early- 
warning aircraft would increase these expenditures sub- 
stantially. Although it was pointed out that the purchase 
of helicopters and tanks was carried out with resources 
derived from the Defense Industries Fund rather than the 
state budget, important national resources were still be- 
ing absorbed by purchases of military hardware. The total 
rearmament program involving expenditures of the or- 
der of $150 billion was considered excessive for a country 
faced with serious economic problems and came in for 
sharp criticism. The criticism reached a peak in March 
and April 2000. A very tight economic policy was being 
implemented at this time, and the public reacted unfavor- 
ably to Ecevit, who attended the World Economic Forum 
at Davos with a long list of defense contracts. As the pub- 

-lic criticism mounted, the Undersecretariat of Defense 
Industries arranged a press conference for the first time 
to announce that defense expenditures would be kept at 
a level that would not damage the economy. It was also 

© pointed out that countries like Greece, Armenia, and Syria 
in Turkey's neighborhood were spending proportionately 
more than Turkey for their defense. Still, Turkey's defense 
expenditures, representing 596 of its GNP, were twice as 


high as Russia's defense spending of $4.5 billion. After the 
financial crisis of November 2000, the IMF also began to 
question the level of military expenditures. 


Conclusion 

In summary, in the 1990s the U.S. was the most impor- 
tant country for Turkey's policy-makers. Although An- 
kara cooperated very closely with Washington, problems 
cropped up frequently. There was no question affecting 
Turkish foreign policy that did not somehow involve the 
US. The U.S. diplomat Richard Holbrooke declared that 
Turkey was critical in every issue that Washington con- 
sidered important in Eurasia. Secretary of state Madeleine 
Albright described Turkey as a close and reliable ally with 
which the U.S. cooperated in the region stretching from 
Kosovo to Kyrgyzstan as well as in organizations like the 
EU, NATO, the WEU, and the OSCE. She called Turkey 
an "irreplaceable ally" (Hürriyet, 29 September 2000). 
Turkey took advantage ofthis close relationship to further 
its influence in the Balkans and in Central Asia and to pro- 
mote the Baku-Ceyhan oil pipeline. The U.S. was either 
directlyinvolved with all developments in Turkish foreign 
policy or influencing events from the background. 

As a result of this involvement with the U.S. and the 
course of international developments, Turkey occasion- 
ally pursued policies against ifs will, as in the case of Op- 
eration Provide Comfort. In afway, the enhanced strategic 
partnership between Turkey dnd the U.S. had turned into 
an "imperative partnership" Turkey became overly de- 
pendent on the U.S. as a consequence of the emergence 
of the U.S. as the sole superpower, the growing strategic 
dimension of bilateral relations, Turkey's difficulties with 
its neighbors, its political rift with Europe, its economic 
problems, and its foreign debts, in excess of $110 billion. 
Ankara had given its approval to Operation Provide 
Comfort in order to obtain the possibility of conducting 
military operations in northern Iraq; it agreed to the 
Baku-Supsa pipeline to secure U.S. support for the Baku- 
Ceyhan pipeline; and it entered into military cooperation 
with Israel to gain leverage against Syria. For Turkey, rela- 
tions with the U.S. became crucial. By the end ofthe 1990s 
it had become increasingly difficult for Ankara to bring 
about changes in this relationship even it wanted to. 

The close relationship with the U.S. lasted from 1992 
to 2000, when there was a Democratic administration in 
Washington. This disproved the popular notion that Re- 
publicans were closer to Turkey than Democrats. It was 
international developments that determined the nature of _ 
bilateral relations rather than the party in power. 





In general terms, in the 1990s Turkey was seeking 
room for maneuver within the confines of its overdepen- 
dence on the U.S. 

The $150 billion arms procurement project was scaled 
down to $80 billion as a result of negative public reaction 
and the dire economic situation. 'Ihe only projects that 
were carried out were the purchase of four AWACS early 
warning and communication aircraft and the upgrading of 
F-4 aircraft and M-48 tanks. 


* 
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Relations with the EU. 


I. TURKISH-EU RELATIONS IN THE 1990S 

The two determining factors in Turkey’s relations with 
the EU during the 1990s were the ending of the Cold 
War and the accelerating pace of European integration. 


The removal of the Berlin Wall and the disintegration of. 
the Soviet Union brought about fundamental changes in . 


perceptions and policies in the political, economic, and 
security fields in Europe and throughout the world. 'Ihe 
removal ofthe threat coming from the East led to ambiva- 
lence over the strategic value of Turkey to the West. 

Six developments left an imprint on Turkish-EU rela- 
tions during this period. 

1. The former socialist countries of Central and East- 
ern Europe all adopted parliamentary democratic systems 
on the Western model and took steps toward establishing 
a market economy. This transformation offered the pos- 
sibility of creating a united Europe by including these 
countries in the integration process. All of the EU mem- 
ber countries agreed that, in addition to the political, eco- 
nomic, and security dimensions, the transition countries 
were important culturally and historically and that their 
identities called for them to be part ofthe process of Euro- 


pean integration. EU members were convinced that itwas - 


in their individual and collective interest to contribute 
to the democratic and economic development of these 
countries and launched large-scale technical and financial 
assistance programs. These programs were provided with 
legal foundations in the form of Europe Agreements. con- 
cluded with the former socialist countries. The ultimate 
objective of these efforts was to admit these countries to 
the EU, bring to an end Europe's ideological division, and 
establish an integrated market on a continental scale. 

2. These developments took place at a time when the 


..' ideas about a political union to supplement the monetary 
and economic union were beginning to take shape. In 


this framework, the Maastricht Treaty was signed in 1992 


“and came into effecti in 1993. “This was the most important 


breakthrough since the 1950s and resulted ín the creation 


(hs 


developing relatio 


ofthe European Union. The EU was now on its way to be- 
coming a political union. ` 

3. With the acceleration of sais integration, the 
questions of identity, culture, and vocation came to the 
fore, leading to the question of where the political bor- 
ders of Europe were to be drawn. In the 1960s the EC 
stressed economic relations and downplayed ideological 
and historical questions. With the coming into being of 
the European Union, a heated debate got underway re- 
garding Turkey's place in the European ideal and identity 
and whether Europe's borders encompassed Turkey or 
not. At a time when democracy and economic liberalism 
were gathering strength as European values, there was a 
corresponding rise in factors like rakism and religious fa- 
naticism. As the EU embraced the countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe, the number of those who questioned 
Turkey's European identity significantly increased. 

4. In the 1990s the issue of human rights was being 
upheld by more and more people i in Europe and through- 
out the world. Respect for human tights was a key factor 
in determining the nature of the foreign relations of West- 
ern states, The violations of human rights that became a 
burning issue in Turkey’s relations with the EC following 
the coup of 12 September 1980 continued to plague rela- 
tions with the EU during the 1990 i 

5. The issues that were in the aid in Turkish- 
EU relations such as ‘Turkey's, chronic political and eco- 
nomic troubles, the struggle against the PRK, the disputes 
with Greece, and the Cyprus question began to affect rela- 
tions more than ever. during tl this period, 

6. The differericest ie future, nature; and goals of 
Turkey's relations. with became clear in the 1990s. 
Turkey was. pursuing goal: of full membership with 
great. determi ach. step i in further 
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eventual full membership. These differences in approach 
resulted in a very strained relationship during the period 
from 1990 to 2000. 


li. THE CUSTOMS UNION 

INSTEAD OF FULL MEMBERSHIP 
A. The Turkey-EC Council of Association 

and Growing Cooperation 
The Matutes Package 
The European Commission issued its opinion on Turkey's 
application for full membership in 1989. According to the 
commission, Turkey's application would not be acted 
upon. But this adverse opinion also contained a “Coop- 
eration Program" that was submitted to the EC's Council 
of Ministers on 6 June 1990. The program was authored 
by commissioner Abel Matutes and became known as 
the Matutes Package. Under this package, the Customs 
Union would come into effect at the end of 1995, coopera- 
tion would be stepped up in certain areas to achieve closer 
economic integration, financial cooperation would be 
resumed, and political cooperation would be developed. 
The Matutes Package stressed the Customs Union and the 
relationship of association but made no mention of full 
membership (Tekeli and İlkin, pp. 208-14). 

The Matutes Package was received with guarded op- 
timism by Turkish political and business circles and by 
the bureaucracy. The Akbulut government showed en- 
thusiasm for the cooperation program in order to soften 
the adverse public reaction to the suspension of Tuxkey's 
membership application. The Motherland Party claimed 
that the package demonstrated the readiness of the EC to 
develop further relations. Since the Customs Union was 
the most important stage on the road to full member- 
ship and a natural outcome of the Ankara Agreement, the 
views contained in the package did not contradict Tur- 
key's approach. The opposition (part of the bureaucracy 
and notably the State Planning Organization as well as 
the business community) held the view that the Matutes 
Plan could be considered significant only ifthe Council of 
Ministers endorsed it. This would require the overcoming 


: ofapossible Greek veto. 


The Council of Ministers took no action in 1990 or 
later with reference to the Cooperation Program, con- 
firming the cautious approach of those who expressed 


© reservations. Both the EC's bureaucracy and its Turkish 


counterpart, however, were ready to take practical steps to 
implement the program, which had not yet been formally 
endorsed. Under the terms of the Ankara Agreement, it 
was possible to proceed with the creation of the Customs 
Union without the council's specific authorization. On 


this basis, the foundation of the Customs Union was laid 
as soon as the Matutes Package was made public. 

An important step in the direction of implementing 
the Customs Union had already been taken in 1988. On 7 
and 20-21 November 1988 a delegation led by the under- 
secretary of the State Planning Organization, Ali Tigrel, 
held talks in Brussels with the commission within the 
framework of the Ad Hoc Committee. In the committee, 
the Turkish side committed itself to resume progressive 
tariff cuts with a view to achieving the Customs Union. 
For the first time, Turkey had formally declared that it was 
ready for the Customs Union by the end of 1995. 


The Council of Association 

Meeting after a Long Break 

A new Motherland Party government took office in July 
1991. This government demonstrated its resolve to develop 

relations with the EC further by intensifying its efforts to 

hold a meeting of the Council of Association, which had 
not met for the past five years. As a result, a meeting of 
the council was held on 3o September 1991. This was im- 

portant because it indicated that the institutional relation- 

ship and political dialogue between the parties had been 

resumed. It was decided at the meeting to set up commit-. 
tees to discuss existing problems and come up with solu- 

tions. The meeting of the Association Committee held on 
6 December i991 (with the participation ofthe permanent 
representatives of the EC, officials of the European Com- 

mission, and Turkey’s ambassador to the EC) took up a 

number of technical questions. Among these were the 

calendars for the Customs Union, the quotas on textile 

products, allegations of dumping, and questions affecting 
Turkish workers in the EC countries. 

In 1992 the European Commission's vice-president, 
Martin Bangemann, submitted a Working Program to the 
commission and to Turkey. This program indicated that 
the European side was eager to develop relations with 
Turkey within the framework of the Customs Union. The 
Working Program was signed on 21 January 1992. It con- 
tained the measures and policies leading up to the Cus- 
toms Union, policies on industry and technology, com- 
munications policies, and cooperation in the social field. 
Bearing in mind the possibility of a Greek veto, these 
fields were selected because they did not require political 
decisions (Tekeli and İlkin, “Working Program between 
the European Commission and the Government of Tur- 
key in the Framework of the Ankara Agreement and Its 
Additional Protocol,” Ankara, 2 January 1992, pp. 246—47, 
cited in Tekeli and İlkin). 

At this time, elections had taken place in Turkey on 
20 October 1991 and a True Path Party-Social Democratic 











People's Party coalition government had taken office. The 
new government displayed an inclination to abandon 
Özal's policy of “full membership whatever the cost.” In- 
stead of insisting on full membership without regard to 
the EC’s coolness to this prospect, the new Demirel gov- 
ernment favored implementing the Ankara Agreement 
and, in this context, putting the Customs Union into ef- 
fect at an early date. The EC was also glad to base its rela- 
tions with Turkey on the Customs Union without making 
any further commitments for the future and speeded up 
its preparations. 

The coalition government was giving priority to the 
Customs Union without losing sight of the ultimate ob- 
jective of full membership. That is why it followed closely 
the developments in the process of European integration. 
We shall now examine the increasing European integra- 
tion asit affected 'Turkey’s policies. 


B. The Widening and Deepening of 
the European Union and Their 
Consequences for Turkey 
The Consequences of the Maastricht Treaty 
On 9-10 December 1991 the heads of state and govern- 
ment of the member states of the European Union met 
at Maastricht in the Netherlands and decided to form a 
monetary union among the member states. They also 
took the first steps toward a political union, in which the 
members would pursue common policies in the fields of 
foreign policy and security as well as cooperation in jus- 
tice and home affairs (Box 7-18). Signed in 1995, the Maas- 
tricht Treaty extended the areas of competence ofthe Eu- 


ropean Community, thereby making it more difficult to - 


achieve full membership. The treaty affected Turkish-EU 
relations in two important ways. 

1. The Maastricht Treaty amended article 237-0f the 
Rome Treaty, regarding the accession of new members. 
Paragraph O ofthe new treaty değlared that “all European 
states may apply for membership in the Union” The pro- 
cedure for new members was changed with the Single 
Act, making it necessary to obtain the approval of the Eu- 
ropean Parliament to admit new members. Ankara was 
concerned because there was no clear definition of what 
a European state was. The prior approval of the European 
Parliament also caused concern, in view of the many anti- 
Turkish resolutions adopted by this body after 1980. 

2. The Maastricht Treaty turned the WEU into the in- 
stitution that would implement the EU's common foreign 
and security policy, although the WEU was not legally 
part of the EU and had been set up before the other Euro- 
pean communities. NATO niembers that were not WEU 


members were called upon to become associate mein-. 


the countries of Central and Eastern .Buropes was int 
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2 Box 718. 
The Maasi ht 





bers, Thus Turkey would become an associate member 
of the WEU. But this sort of membership did not allow 
for participation as a full member in the decision-making 
process on the vital subject of Europe's security and de- 
fense. For the first time, Turkey felt that it was being ex- 
cluded from the European security and defense structure. 
This trend continued throughout the 1990s. 


The Enlargement of the EU 
The events of the late 1980s that brought the Cold War to 
an end, as noted earlier, and the institutional and struc- 


tural changes taking place within the EC brought funda- 


mental changes to relations with Turkey. At the Dublin 
Summit of 28 April 1990, the decision: gradually to inte- 
grate East Germany and to. initiate a comprehensive en- 


, largement move. set the stage. for a major transformation 





The successive “signing of: Europe yon 
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to prepare these countries for the EC and subsequently 
for EU membership. This meant that Turkey began to lose 
its privileged status of associate member that it had held 
since 1963. Similarly, as the EU shifted toward providing 
increasing amounts of financial and technical assistance 
to this group of countries, Turkey was being left behind. 

In the first half of the 1990s, when the questions of 
which countries would be admitted to the EU and the 
timetable for enlargement were being discussed, Turkey 
was either completely left out or placed behind the coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Europe, Southern Cyprus, 
and Malta. Ankara was particularly upset when Southern 

, Cyprus applied for membership on 4 July 1990 and the 

application was found admissible despite Turkey's objec- 
tions. Before this, Turkey had been feeling European pres- 
sure on the question of Cyprus but refused to take this 
subjectup within its dialogue with Europe. After the Cyp- 
riot application, however, European pressure increased 
steadily, and Turkey was forced into making concessions. 

At the Lisbon Summit of 25-27 June 1992, the deci- 
sion was made to start accession talks with EFTA mem- 
bers Austria, Finland, Sweden, Switzerland, and Norway 
immediately after the coming into force of the Maastricht 
Treaty. The decision with regard to Turkey stated that “re- 
lations will develop in accordance with the objectives es- 
tablished in the Ankara Agreement and will include a po- 
litical dialogue" (Lisbon European Council, Presidency 
Conclusions, June 1992). On this occasion, it became ap- 
parent once again that the phrase contained in the com- 
mission’s 1989 opinion that “no further accession talks will 
be undertaken before the EC has completed its deepen- 
ing process and the establishment of the Single Market” 
would apply only to Turkey. 

At the Edinburgh Summit of 11-12 December 1992, 
it was decided that accession talks with Austria, Sweden, 


and Finland would begin in 1993. In the meantime Swit- . 


zerland and Norway had withdrawn their applications, 


following national referendums in which EU membership. 


was voted down. 


The Copenhagen Summit 
. One of the important milestones on the road to enlarge- 
ment was the 1993 Copenhagen Summit, where the con- 
ditions and criteria for EU membership were spelled out 
(Box 7-19). 

The Presidency Conclusions adopted at the sum- 
mit included the following paragraph: “On the subject 
of cooperation with Turkey, the EU Summit calls on the 
Council to implement effectively the Conclusions of the 







Box 7-19. The Copenhagen Criteria © ^ 
The Copenhagen Criteria were established at the 1993 Co 8 
"i hagen Summit: and were f id 











EU Lisbon Summit with a view to establishing a customs 
union in line with the 1963 Association Agreement and 
the 1970 Additional Protocol? 

This phraseology clearly demonstrated that rela- 
tions with Turkey would be conducted on the basis of a 
customs union. The same document declared that coop- 
eration with the countries of Central and Eastern Europe 
would be directed toward achieving full membership. 
‘This signified that Turkey, whose association agreement 
and membership application predated the application of 

















the Central and Eastern European states, was being left 
behind in the process of enlargement. Feeling that insist- 
ing on full membership would be futile, Ankara decided 
to concentrate its efforts on achieving a Customs Union 
in the belief that this would provide access to the EU 
through the back door. 

We shall now examine briefly the reasons that led 
Turkey to shift its efforts from full membership to a Cus- 
toms Union. 


C. The Customs Union 
1. Reasons for Turkey Wanting 

to Establish a Customs Union 
Political Reasons — | 
In addition to the fact that Turkey had been left behind by 
the countries of Central and Eastern Europe as they tight- 
ened their links with the EU, seven political reasons in- 


duced Ankara to seek membership in the Customs Union. 


(1) Greece was becoming the main obstacle to developing 


Turkish-EU relations as it took advantage of the Cypriot, 


impasse and the application by Southern Cyprus to join 
the EU. (2) The process of deepening the EU gave rise to 
fears in Turkey that no enlargement would occur in the 
short term. (3) There was apprehension in Ankara that a 
number of EU countries (notably Germany) were being 
prevented from taking up positions in favor of Turkey by 


the prospect of free móvement of Turkish workers after 


Ankara's accession to the European Union. (4) The Cus- 


© toms Union was being used by the Turkish government 


to secure benefits in domestic politics. (5) The Customs 
Union was expected to help restore the broken political 
dialogue between Turkey and the EU. (6) After the estab- 
lishment ofthe single market following the Single Act and 
Maastricht Treaty and the extension of the competence 


of Brussels to new political areas, Turkey's accession re- ` 
sponsibilities had become more orierous in a great num- - 


ber of fields. In carrying out the responsibilities arising 
from the Customs Union, Turkey would also be preparing 
for full membership in the EU and begin to cover some 
of the ground in this direction. Turkey felt that, through 


economic integration, it would accomplish the integra- . 
. tion of its infrastructure and facilitate its political integra- 


tion with the EU. (7) The establishment of the Customs 
Union was among the legal commitments undertaken by 
the parties to the Ankara Agreement and the Additional 


- Protocol. Furthermore, Turkey was committed to realiz- 
` ing the Customs Union under the World Trade Organiza- 


tion: uon and the SLT gen. c and İlkin, 
P de ; 
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Economic Reasons e os 

In addition to the political reasons, Turkey also had m 
economic reasons to look upon the Customs Union with 
favor. (1) There was a conviction that the harmonization 
of legislation and of economic policies that the Customs 
Union would require would impose a certain discipline 
on the economy, lead to restructuring, eliminate macro- 
economic instability, and attain higher standards of gov- 
ernance. (2) By producing for a larger market, Turkish 
firms were expected to increase their productivity and 
efficiency, leading to economic development, improved 
quality of life, and greater prosperity. (3) It was also hoped 
that the Customs Union would have a favorable impact 
on the inward flow of foreign direct investments. (4) The 
elimination of trade barriers in sectors like textiles was 
expected to allow easier access to EU markets for these 
products and lead to rising exports (Tekeli and İlkin, 
pp. 298-309). 

Beyond these political and economic reasons, Turkey 
chose to pursue the policy of joining the Customs Union 
before full accession to the EU because this was seen as a 
means to give vigor to the stagnant relations with the EU 
and was considered to be an important step on the road 
to EU membership. Just as the main objective of the ap- 
plication for full membership in 1987 was to resuscitate 
Turkey's moribund relations with the EU by means of 
shock treatment, so the Customs Union was regarded as 
a means to attain a more advantageous position for Tur- 
key after the prospect of accession was pushed into the 
background following the emergence of the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 


2. Concrete Steps toward the Customs Union 
The Decision to Establish the Customs Union 

The Council of Association that met on 9 November 1992 
led to a number of important developments. The deci- 
sions ofthe Association Committee adopted on 16 Octo- 
ber 1992 were endorsed and adopted by the council, in- 
cluding the decision to start preparations for initiating the 
technical negotiations leading to a Customs Union. In ad- 
dition to this, it was also decided to convene the Customs 
Cooperation Committee and undertake technical work 
in the areas of free circulation, of individuals and services, 


‘harmonization of legislation on competition and taxa- 


tion, relations with the Economic and Social Committee, 
joining the trans-European networks, and the implemen- 
tation of the renewed Mediterranean Program. : 

This was the first time that a İramework for coopera- 


tion had: been drawn upt that would be filled in ve pus m : : 
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action at the technical level. Turkey's commitments under 
the Customs Union were also being specifically spelled 
out for the first time. The Council of Association declared 
that its decisions would “form a framework for further de- 
veloping relations” and allow for the “Ankara Agreement 
to be implemented within a new and dynamic frame- 
work” (EC-Turkey Council of Association Decision, 
9 November 1992). Turkey attributed great importance 
to the Customs Union as a means to intensify coopera- 
tion between the parties, without giving up the objective 
of full membership. In fact the Customs Union would be 
a step in the direction of the ultimate objective. The Euro- 

, pean proposals for resuming the political dialogue were 
also welcomed by Turkey. 

The Customs Cooperation Committee held its first 
meeting on 3 December 1992. ‘This body was responsible 
for taking up the technical questions that arose in connec- 
tion with trade relations between Turkey and the EC and 


issues relating to customs. Negotiations at the technical - 


level were also pursued within the Association Commit- 
tee. The Turkish side submitted a series of proposals at 
these meetings: for the Customs Union to be introduced 
in 1995 within the framework of the Ankara Agreement 
and the Additional Protocol as a step in the direction of 
full membership, for the Customs Union to include both 
industrial and agficultural products, for progress to be 
made on social questions, for harmonization of Turkey's 
competition and|trade policies with the EC's policies, 
for engaging in financial cooperation and technical assis- 
tance, for the elimination of textile quotas, and for the es- 


tablishment of a permanent organ to deal with the imple- 


mentation of the Customs Union. 

The Steering Committee of the Customs Union was 
established on 18 March 1993. This committee would con- 
sider the proposals coming from the parties and carry on 
the negotiations for the next two years. 


Negotiating the Customs Union 
The bulk of the negotiations between Turkey and the 
EC for the Customs Union took place within the Steer- 
ing Committee of the Customs Union. Some questions 
. dealing with implementation were taken up within the 
Customs Cooperation Committee. Among the issues 
taken up by the Steering Committee were the date on 
which the Customs Union would come into effect, the ar- 
rangements for the free movement of goods, the regime 
that would apply to processed agricultural products, the 
regime that would âpply to the products within the frame- 
work ofthe European Coal and Steel Community, agricul- 
tural products, adjustment to the common customs tariff 


and to the common commercial policy, harmonization 
of legislation to allow for the smooth functioning of the 
Customs Union, the free movement of Turkish workers, 
the free movement of services, freedom of establishment, 
and financial and institutional cooperation. There was 
very little common ground or no agreement at all on the 
subjects of agricultural products, the free movement of 
Turkish workers, the free movement of services, the right 
of establishment, and financial cooperation. The subjects 
on which agreement had been reached were approved by 
the Council of Association on 8 November 1993. 

Throughout 1994 Turkey continued its efforts toward 
harmonizing its legislation and reducing tariffs. Mean- 
while there were indications from Europe that the EU 
considered the Customs Union not as a stage toward full 
membership but as an objective in itself. In February 1994 
the vice-president ofthe European Commission, Sir Leon 
Brittan, came to Turkey and warned that the protection 
sought by Ankara for sensitive sectors like the automotive 
industry would lead the EC to seek similar protection for 
textiles, thus diluting the effects of the Customs Union. 
He also declared that it would be a mistake to establish a 
linkage between the subjects of financial support and the 
Customs Union. : 

The representatives of the Turkish automotive, tex- 
tile, iron and steel, and electronics industries participated 
in the negotiations of the Steering Committee in 1994. At 
the negotiations, Turkey took the position that it would 
become a part of the EC's Customs Union, while the EC's 
position was that it was entering into a separate Customs 
Union with Turkey. 

After reaching an agreement that the Customs Union 
between Turkey and the EC would constitute a new cus- 


toms union space, the question of how Turkey would. 


carry out its unfulfilled commitments under the Addi- 
tional Protocol prior to the end of 1995 and subsequently 
was taken up. A Consultative Machinery was established 
to discuss harmonization of policy and legislation after 
1995. These negotiations resulted in the Council of As- 
sociations "Decision on the Customs Union and Its An- 
nexes" (no. 1/95, dated 6 March 1995). 

‘This decision specified the manufactured products 
that would be covered by the Customs Union and took as 
abasis, to the extent possible, the provisions ofthe Ankara 


Agreement and the Additional Protocol on other sub- - 


jects. On agricultural products, Turkey was given addi- 
tional time to move closer to the EC’s agricultural policy. . 

The conviction of nine deputies (members of the 
TGNA) belonging to the Democracy Party (DEP) in De- 
cember 1994 raised fears that the Customs Union, already 
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opposed by Greece, would run into difficulties in the Eu- 
ropean Parliament. The trial ofthe nine DEP deputies had 
stirred bitter anti-Turkish sentiments in the European Par- 
liament, and there was a strong movement to block a Cus- 
toms Union that would bring benefits to Turkey. At the 
Essen Summit of 9-10 December 1994, it was announced 
that Southern Cyprus would be among the countries in 
the next round of enlargement, but Turkey went unmen- 
tioned. The displeasure caused by the conviction of the 
DEP deputies was reflected in the EU's carefully worded 
statement (Tekeli and İlkin, p. 386). ` l 

On 15-18 December 1994 some political groups in 
the European Parliament adopted a resolution in which it 
was stressed that Turkey continued to display shortcom- 
ings in the areas of human rights and democracy and that 
under these circumstances the Joint Parliamentary Com- 


mittee would not meet until the necessary conditionshad 
been fulfilled. The resolution also called for the immedi-. 


ate suspension of the contemplated Customs Union with 
Turkey and wanted the decision relating to the Customs 
Union submitted to the parliament for approval (Tekeli. 
and İlkin, pp. 368-70). 

In the shadow of these developments, the Council of 
Association, meeting on 19 December 1994, decided to 
postpone a decision on the Customs Union until its meet- 
ing schdduled for 6 March 1995. As a matter of fact, the 
text of the decision had not yet been drafted, and a post- 
ponement had become inevitable. 


Policies to Overcome the Obstacles 

The EU wanted to see solid progress in the areas ofhuman 
rights, democratization, and Cyprus before agreeing to 
the Customs Union. The Turkish government ofthe time 
appeared to be committed to take the necessary steps. 


In this framework, Turkey took certain measures in 


the period proceeding March 1995 to overcome the Eu- 
ropean objections to the Customs Union. Among these, 
the provisions of the Law for Combating Terrorism relat- 
ing to freedom of thought and expression :were changed, 
civil servants were given the right to form unions, and à 
package of constitutional amendments designed to secure 


. more democracy was introduced. Only some of these 


measures would be put into practice, however. 
Greece was systematically opposing Turkey’s efforts 


— to establish a Customs Union. To soften its stand, Athens 
- demanded that Cyprus (the southern part administered 
by the Greek Cypriots)-be admitted to the EU in the first 


round of enlargement. This, Greek ‘demand was met in 


seh principle at the Essen Summit of 9-10 December 1994, but 
‘no clarification was made as to how this coüld be achieved 
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without first resolving the political question that had led 
to the de facto division ofthe island into two separate po- 
litical entities. 
On 3 February 1995 Turkish foreign minister Murat 
Karayalçın sent a letter to Alain Juppé, the foreign minis- 
ter of France, which was holding the presidency ofthe EU 
at the time. In this letter Karayalçın informed his French 
counterpart that Turkey would be pleased if the decision 
to set up a Customs Union would be adopted at the next 
Council of Association on 6 March 1995, but added that, 
"ifthe EU establishes a date and a timetable for accession 
negotiations with Southern Cyprus and makes an an- 
nouncement to this effect, it will be inevitable for my gov- 
ernment to take steps toward integration between Turkey 
and Northern Cyprus” (Tekeli and İlkin, p. 403). In addi- 


tion, Minister Karayalçın reiterated Turkey's position on 


the issue when he delivered a similar message to his EU 
colleagues on 6 March 1995 at the meeting of the Turkey- 
EC Council of Association, when decision 1/95 setting up 
the Customs Union was adopted. 


The Adoption of the 

Decision on the Customs Union 

At the meeting of the Turkey-EC Council of Association 
held on 6 March 1995, Council Decision 1/95 was adopted. 
Itlaid down procedural and substantive provisions for the 
establishment of a Customs Union between the EC and 
Turkey as of the end of 1995 and for the Customs Union's 
smooth functioning in the future. We shall now examine 
the content of the decision and its annex as well as the 


declaration regarding the am of financial aid to 


Turkey. 
The Council of Association also decided that the 
decision on the Customs Union would be reviewed at 
the next Council of Association meeting, scheduled for 
on 30 October 1995. The review would consider whether 
the harmonization work in connection with the Customs 
Union had been carried out and whether the Customs 
Union should come into effect on 1 January 1996 as agreed 
or be postponed for six months. l 

A joint statement in the decision also declared that 
the parties would continue to be bound by their commit- 
ments under the Additional Protocol if decision 1/95 of 
the'Council of Association was postponed. This was done 
in order to preclude the possibility of Turkey acting uni- 
laterally in the event of a postponement (after carrying 
out the necessary preparations) by announcing the com- 
ing into effect of the Customs Union in line with the Addi- 


tional Protocol and thereby claiming all the ud derived ; 
| from it, including the free movement of workers. - l 
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In the period following the adoption of decision 1/95 
of the Council of Association, Turkey intensified its har- 
monization efforts and secured the passage of the neces- 
sary legislation to a certain degree. At the Council of As- 
sociation meeting of 30 October 1995, it was agreed that 
Turkey had met the required technical conditions to en- 
sure the smooth functioning of the Customs Union. 


The Consideration of the 

Decision by the European Parliament 

The Customs Union had been prepared and completed 

in compliance with the rules and procedures of the Asso- 
, ciation Agreement of 1963 and the Additional Protocol of 

1973. Both of these documents had come into effect after 

the completion of all legal formalities, including ratifica- 

tion by the parliaments of member countries. Conse- 

quently, it could be argued that any contrary action by the 

European Parliament would be without legal effect. 

When the EU submitted the decision to it, however, 
the European Parliament put the decision to a vote to give 
its assent. The decision was submitted to the Parliament's 
External Relations Committee. The committee prepared a 
report dated 22 November 1995, which reflected a positive 
view on establishing a Customs Union with Turkey. The 
plenary took up the issue on 13 December 1995, when the 
decision was adopted by 344 votes, with 149 against and 
36 abstentions (European Parliament Session Documents 
A4-0322/95 C 1-17 Legislative Resolution on the Proposal 
for a Council Decision, Official Journal of the European 
Communities, 22 January 1995, pp. 45-46). 

At the same meeting, the European Parliament ad- 
opted a resolution on human rights in Turkey by a large 
majority. Paragraph 3 of the resolution stated that the 
European Parliament "appeals to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, the PKK, and other Kurdish organizations to do 
all in their power to find a nonviolent and political solu- 
tion to the Kurdish issue, calls upon the PKK to refrain 
from violence, and calls upon the Turkish Government 
and Grand National Assembly to lift the curfew operat- 
ing in the southeastern region and to consider ways and 
means of allowing citizens of Kurdish origin to express 

their cultural identity while ensuring that the territorial 
unity of Turkey is guaranteed and respected" (European 
Parliament Resolution on the Human Rights Situation in 
Turkey, 13 December 1995). The resolution also stipulated 
“ what Turkey must do in the areas of human rights, torture, 
and ill-treatment of prisoners and called upon Turkey to 
comply with UN Security Council resolutions to end the 
division of Cyprus. Finally, the committee was asked to 
submit a report to the plenary at least once a year on de- 


velopments in Turkey in the areas of democratization and 
human rights. 

Ankara was so elated with the approval of the Cus- 
toms Union decision that it pushed into the background 
the massive and comprehensive rebuke in the European 
Parliament's resolution. It became obvious, however, that 
the parliament was as formidable an obstacle as Greece on 
Turkey's path toward full membership in the EU. 

In summary, the EU regarded the Customs Union as 
an important stage in the association relationship with 
Turkey and not as a step leading automatically to full 
membership. In contrast, Turkey regarded the Customs 
Union covering manufactured products as a vehicle for 
achieving full membership. 


3. The Customs Union: 
Its Substance and an Analysis 
The Substance of the Customs Union 
As had been prescribed in the Ankara Agreement, the 
Customs Union provided for the elimination of all cus- 
toms duties, quantitative restrictions, and other measures 
having similar effects on manufactured goods. Turkey 
would gradually adjust its tariffs to the European Com- 
munitys Common. Customs Tariff and harmonize its 
egislation and its policies relating to customs and foreign 
rade with those ofthe EC to ensure the smooth function- 
g of the Customs Union. Turkey was also committed, 
nder article 43 of the Additional Protocol, to adjust it- 
selfto the legal practices of the EC in the area of competi- 
tion. This was interpreted in a comprehensive manner to 
include all the rules of competition and all situations that 


- limited competition. It was clear that harmonization of 


legislation covered a very extensive area. 
Article 48 of the Additional Protocol contained this 
provision: ^Ihe Council of Association may make recom- 


mendations to the contracting parties to harmonize their 
laws, regulations, and rules if they directly affect the func- 


tioning of the association even if they do not come within 
the compass of the protocol or if the Ankara Agreement 
has not established a procedure for dealing with cases 
encompassed by the Protocol" Thus provision had been 
made for harmonization on the basis of decisions by the 
Council of Association. Decision 1/95 of the Council of 
Association gave Turkey five years, starting in 1996, to 
make the necessary adjustments. 

The Turkey-EC Council of Association adopted deci- 
sions on three issues at its meeting of 6 March 1995. The - 
document relating to the first issue consisted of sixty-four 
paragraphs and ten annexes and dealt with free movement 
of goods and the technical aspects of the implementation 
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of the Customs Union. These included the elimination of 
customs duties and duties having similar effects, quanti- 
tative restrictions and restrictions having similar effects, 
Turkey's adjustment to the EC's Common Customs Tar- 
if, adjustment to the EC's technical norms and standards, 
adjustments made to state aids in order to conform to 
EC rules, elimination of state monopolies, elimination of 
discrimination in taxation and harmonization, elimina- 
tion of discrimination in public procurement and mak- 
ing the bids accessible to both parties, adjustment to the 
EC preferential trade agreements, and adjustments to 
Turkey’s legislation on competition, intellectual property, 
patents, and so forth. 

The second document dealt with the decision in 
principle to extend relations to fields beyond the Customs 
Union for industrial products foreseen in the Ankara 
Agreement, These fields of cooperation included culture, 
industry, technology, scientific research, the environment, 
statistics, information, telecommunications, transport, 
justice, and administration. Furthermore, the ongoing ne- 
gotiations on preferential trade in iron and steel products 
and agricultural products would be completed, the har- 
monization efforts in the area of agricultural policies and 
legislation would be supported, the social condition of 
Turkish workers would be improved, cooperation would 
be enhanced in the area of macroeconomic policies, and 
the political dialogue would be restructured. 

Thethird document was the Community Declaration 
dealing with the framework ofthe financial assistance that 
would be furnished to Turkey to meet the requirements of 
the Turkish economy as it adjusted to the changes brought 
about by the Customs Union and to reduce the gap in the 
level of development ofthe two sides. This was in the na- 
ture ofa unilateral declaration of intent to compensate for 


Turkey’s losses arising from the Customs Union and pro- ` 


vided for giving Turkey loans totaling 2.525 billion ECUs 
from the EC budget. 


Analysis of the Decision on the Customs Union 

'Ihe Customs Union was based on the Ankara Agreement. 
The decision made reference to the Ankara Agreement, 
and especially to article 28, which provides Turkey with 
the prospect of full membership. The decision was made 
in order to elaborate once again the time-table, the prin- 
ciples, and the procedures for Turkey to carry out those 


- commitments under the Additional Protocol to attain the 
l objective of establishing a Customs Union, which TT 


had not yet been able to catry out. 
. Actually, Turkey had postponed from 1976 to198 à the 
measures that it had committed itself to carry out in order 
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to implement the Customs Union. Although Türkey had 
successfully carried out the reductions in tariffs and non- 
tariff barriers following the meeting of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee held after the application for EC membership, it 
had done practically nothing to adjust its policies and its 
legislation. It had therefore become necessary for Ankara 
to get together with the EC to determine the calendar, the 
substance, and the procedure for carrying out the mea- 


_ sures that were still awaiting implementation (Arat 1995. 


[Türkiye ile Avrupa Topluluğu Arasında Gümrük Birliği 
ve Hukuki Uyum”), p. 238). 

The first part ofdecision 1/95 of the Council of Asso- 
ciation was devoted to how Turkey was going to carry out 
its overdue commitments with regard to harmonizing its 
legislation. ‘This part of the decision contained the specific 
changes that had to be carried out in Turkish legislation to 
harmonize it with the current EC legislation and a time- 
table for effecting these changes. 

‘The second part of the decision was devoted to how 
legislation changes would be carried out after 1995 in the 
European Community and in Turkey. In this context, it 
stated that the harmonization of legislation would be car- 
ried out “to the extent possible.” It also specified that this 
was to be carried out by adopting parallel legislation (Arat 
1996, pp. 104-5). 

` The coming into effect of the Customs Union sig- 
naled the beginning of the final phase offthe relationship 
of association between the parties (articles 4 and s of the 
Ankara Agreement). In this phase the free movement of 
people, services, and capital was to be achieved, in addi- 
tion to the free movement of goods. Harmonization with 
the Common Agricultural Policy was to be attained, and 


relations would also be tightened in other areas in prepa- . 


ration for full membership, which was the ultimate objec- 
tive ofthe association. 

‘The decision on the Customs Union did not include 
the subject of financial cooperation, which was taken up 
separately as a unilateral commitment of the EC. At the 
meeting of the Council of Association held on 6 March 
1995, the EC side issued a declaration dealing specifically 
with financial cooperation. This denoted that the EC was 
committing itself to providing a certain amount of sup- 
port for Turkey's éfforts to adjust to the Customs Union 


and in particular to help its industries adapt to the new en- 


vironment of competition that would result from the free 
movement of industrial products. This commitment was 
founded on the principle of solidarity that was at the basis 
of the association. The EC would decide how the commit- 


ment would be carried out within its established ptöce- m 
dures. The’ declaration stated that financial ne. eu E 
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with Turkey would begin before the Customs Union went 
into effect and that detailed arrangements about its imple- 
mentation would be made in the first half of 1995. It was 
thought that this procedure might help overcome the op- 
position of certain members (notably Greece) to provid- 

ing financial assistance to Turkey (Arat 1996, p. 101). 


lil. RELATIONS WITH THE EU IN THE 
AFTERMATH OF THE CUSTOMS UNION 

Turkey's relations with the EU during the second half of 

the 1990s, and especially after 1997, were seriously affected 


, by the EU's enlargement toward the East. Turkey made 


strenuous efforts not to be left out of this process. In the 
first half of the 1990s Turkey acted on the assumption that 
the Customs Union was the best course toward preparing 
itself for full membership. In view of the developments 
in the second half of the decade, however, Ankara had to 
focus on the objective of full membership. We shall now 
examine the reasons for this change of strategy in the light 
of developments in the second half of the 1990s. 


A. Difficulties in Turkish-EU Relations 

Despite the Customs Union 
With the coming into effect of the Customs Union on 
1 January 1996, Turkey’s relations with the EU entered a 
new phase. Turkey had proceeded on the assumption that 
this important step toward fuller economic integration 
would make relations rapidly evolve in the direction of full 
membership. The EU saw the Customs Union as a tool 
for expanding and diversifying trade with Turkey. It sup- 
ported the Customs Union because it provided the oppor- 
tunity for EU firms to establish partnerships with Turkish 
firms in order to undertake joint projects in places like the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. The EU was also 
glad to give the impression that it was contributing to the 
preservation of Turkey's European orientation. 

Turkey felt that it could shoulder without much dif- 
ficulty the burdens that full membership would bring, be- 
cause it had been fairly successful in meeting the financial 
burden imposed by the Customs Union and achieving the 


- harmonization of legislation. Turkey felt that it enjoyed 


a distinct advantage through being the sole country to 
achieve a Customs Union without being a full member 
and expected to reap solid benefits once the process of 
enlargement began. 

Although the unilateral decano made by the EU 
on 6 March 1995 at the Council of Association to provide 
financial assistance to Turkey had not been implemented 
because of Greece's obstruction, this was not considered 


to be a serious difficulty. There was no question of link- 


ing the Customs Union to the EU’s financial assistance. 
‘The purpose of financial assistance was for the more de- 
veloped party within a system of economic integration to 
provide support to the other party in a spirit of solidarity 
and mutual assistance, Even if the undertaking was based 
on a unilateral declaration, the failure of the EU to carry it 
out was an important sign indicating that the spirit of soli- 
darity and the political will were missing among EU mem- 
bers. Furthermore, the resolution adopted at the meeting 
of 6 March to develop institutional cooperation and inte- 
gration remained unimplemented by the EU during this 
period. The EU took none of the measures designed to fa- 
cilitate and develop integration after the Customs Union 
began to apply to manufactured products. 

Turkey's expectations were not realized for four basic 
reasons, three of them external and one internal. 

The first external reason was the opposition and ob- 
struction by Greece, which consistently pursued policies 
designed to thwart Turkey in its efforts to develop its links 
with the EC from the day it became a full member of the 
EC in 1981. The Kardak crisis (which broke out early in 
1996) led to a serious deterioration of Turkish-Greek re- 
lations, which, in turn, intensified: Greece's anti-Turkish 
activities within the EU. On the initiative of Greece, the 
EU's Council of Ministers adopted a decision on 24 July 
1996, placing the responsibility for the Kardak crisis on 
Turkey and calling for the submission of the question to 
the International Court of Justice in the Hague. Based on 
this decision, Greece started resorting to the veto to stop 
all relations between the EU and Turkey. 

‘The second external reason was the position adopted 
by the European Parliament. Using the violations of hu- 
man rights in Turkey and the country's shortcomings in 
the democratization process as pretexts, the EP consid- 
ered that it had a duty to keep Turkey under constant 
scrutiny. Because Turkey displayed great eagerness to join 
the EU, no matter what the conditions, the EP carried out 
its scrutiny in the most offensive and provocative man- 
ner. The EP found Turkey to be at fault in all instances. . 
It even attempted to negate the Customs Union in some 
of its actions and used the EU’s financial aid as a tool to 
bend Turkey's political will, It frequently went further and 
blocked the aid altogether. 

Third, the EU's agenda during this period was fo- 
cused on deepening itself and on institutional reform, ` 
which would lead to its enlargement. The EU directed its 
attention toward carrying out the changes that had be- : 
come necessary in the founding treaties, ‘The increased 
membership also required revisions in the institutional 
machinery, in the decision-making procedures, and in the 
structures dealing with financial cooperation. There were 














also the countries that had been engaged in accession talks 
and had to be groomed for membership. In these circum- 
stances, the EU had little time to spare for Turkey, which 
had been included in the enlargement process at Ankara's 
insistence and with which accession talks had not yet 
begun. Whenever the question of Europe's frontiers or 
Turkey's identity came up, its marginal situation always 
received exaggerated attention. 'Ihe Mediterranean island 
of Cyprus, however, which had nothing to do with Europe 
geographically, was readily given a European label. 

Tbe internal reason was quite simple. Turkish public 
opinion, academia, the media, and the political parties al- 
ways looked upon European integration as a secondary is- 
sue, 'Ihere appeared to beno firm political will to integrate 
Turkey with Europe among these circles. 

For these reasons, Turkish interest in both the Cus- 
toms Union and the European Union began to wane. 
Nothing other than the initiation of accession talks would 
change this picture. 


B. Turkish-EU Relations on the 

Eve of the Luxembourg Summit: 

Agenda 2000 
In 1997 Turkish-EU relations reached an important 
threshold. It was expected that the Luxembourg Summit 
at the end of 1997 would draw up the EU's enlargement 
strategy, decide which countries were to be designated as 
candidates for àccession, and establish a time-table and a 
procedure for their accession. Turkey noted that its efforts 
prior to the summit to secure eventual membership were 
having little effect in the capitals of the EU. There were 
increasing signs that Turkey was not included in the EU's 
plans for enlargement toward the East. 


Objections to Turkey's Candidacy 

Turkey found itself confronted with a situation it had 
not anticipated at a time when it cherished the hope of 
being included in the EU's enlargement strategy. Ankara 
not only was disappointed by the unanimous opposition 
of EU members to Turkey's full membership but also dis- 


. covered for the first time in its relations with the EU that 


cultural differences were being openly underlined. 

Atthe meeting ofthe prime ministers of Turkey, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Britain, and Spain held in Rome on 
29 January 1997, Prime Minister Giller stressed that the 


: time had come for Turkey's full membership, now that the 


Customs Union had come into effect. She called foran 
early confirmátion of Turkey's status as a candidate and a 
date for its full membership. The EU side, led by Germany, 
turned down this request. The prime ministers pointed to 


the difficulties dn the EU dz. the suggest pro- 
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cess and insisted on pursuing relations with Turkey Gri the 
basis of the enhanced Customs Union. They also stressed 
the need for Turkey to take concrete steps in complying 
with the Copenhagen Criteria in its guest for full mem- 
bership and declared that under these circumstances 
Turkish pressure for membership would be premature 
and have a negative impact on relations with the EU (Bi- 
rand, pp. 496-97). 

The first concrete objection to Turkey's candidacy 


based on “cultural difference, identity, and sense of be- _ 


longing" came on 4 March 1997 at the summit of the 
Christian Democratic parties of Germany, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, Spain, Italy, and France. At the end ofthis meet- 
ing held in Brussels, prime minister Wilfried Martens of 
Belgium made a statement to the effect that Turkey had 
no place in the European Civilization Project that was un- 


derway. This statement drew sharp reactions from Turkey . 


and also from liberal and secular quarters in Europe. It 
allowed Turkey to note once again how it was perceived 
in certain segments of European society, while it brought 
Turkey the support of those segments that did not share 
this perception. But even the Europeans that sided with 
Turkey on the issue of cultural differences had a number 
of preconditions for Turkey’s candidacy, starting with 
compliance with the Copenhagen Criteria. It became 
clear to Ankara that Turkey would not be able to count 
on firm European support for some time to come. It was 
necessary for Turkey to carry out a transformation and 
reforms that would allowit to acquire the identity of a Eu- 
ropean society of the twenty-first century. This would be 
a difficult task to achieve in the short term, especially with 
respect to the change of mentality that the reforms would 
require. Moreover, the political and social walt to carry out 
the changes was simply not there. 


The Signing of the Amsterdam Treaty 

The Amsterdam Summit was held on 16-17 June 1997. 
The changes in the founding treaty proposed by the Inter- 
governmental Conference were approved at the summit 
(Box 7-20). In this framework, the fields of responsibility 
pertaining to the EU were deepened and certain changes 
were introduced in the institutional structure, There was 


also a consolidation of the. amendments made in the 


founding treaties at dene times, 


Agenda 2000 and Turkey : 
The Europdan* ‘Commission a its report Agenda 2000 


.on 16 July 1997: The report contained the commission’s 


proposals in ‘connection with the preáccession strategy. 





This eagerly à awaited report y ‘Wasto créate greatdisappoint- ` i ` SEES 
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Box 7-20. The Amsterdam Treaty. 


countries of Central and Eastern Europe and Southern 
Cyprus (referred to as the Republic of Cyprus in the 
report) in two waves during the early years of the new 
century. Six of these countries were considered to have a 
higher capacity for meeting the Copenhagen Criteria and 
were slated for accession in the first wave: Poland, Hun- 
gary, the Czech Republic, Slovenia, Estonia, and South- 
ern Cyprus. Those that were found to be lagging would 
join in the second wave: Slovakia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bul- 
garia, and Romania, Turkey was not included even in the 
second group. 

Turkey was dealt with under a separate heading. It 
was noted that the Customs Union was functioning well 


and constituted a solid basis for the development of rela- : 


tions between the parties. But the current political situ- 
ation did not allow the financial cooperation and politi- 
cal dialogue to proceed as foreseen in the 6 March 1995 
documents. The implementation of the Customs Union 
bad demonstrated that Turkey was up to conforming to 
the EU's acquis in this field. But the country still faced 


serious macroeconomic instability. In addition, Turkey 
had unresolved problems in the fields of human rights, 
democratization, and the questions affecting the south- 
eastern region. After setting this general framework, the 
report confirmed once again that Turkey was eligible for 
full membership in the EU but made no mention of a 
specific time frame. Turkey had been effectively excluded 
from Agenda 2000, the EU's most important document 
on enlargement. 

While some quarters in Turkey had hoped that the 
Customs Union would confer an advantage on Turkey 
and place it ahead of the other candidates for accession, 
the EU' appraisal was quite different. As far as the EU was 
concerned, there had been no substantial change in the 
situation since the commission submitted its opinion after 
Turkey made its application for membership in 1987. Tur- 
key was suitable for membership but had serious short- 
comings in the fields of democracy and human rights and 
had not been able to overcome its macroeconomic imbal- 
ances, Relations with Turkey should be developed in the 
political, economic, social, and cultural fields; new areas 
of cooperation should be sought; and priority should be 
given to issues like the Customs Union. Turkey was not 
ready for full membership in the EU, however, at least not 
in the short and medium terms. 

The report constituted a great letdown for Ankara. 
Turkey made urgent contacts with EU members and the 
European Commission to secure the inclusion of some 
of its expectations in the report prior to the Luxembourg 
Summit, where the report was due for finalization and ap- 
proval. Among these expectations was a declaration that 
Turkey was included in the EU's enlargement process. 
Ankara wanted its candidacy to be supported with an 


‘appropriate preaccession strategy and also sought to par- 


ticipate in the European Conference foreseen in Agenda 
2000 on a footing of equality with the other candidates 


(Birand, pp. 502-4). 


C. The Luxembourg Summit 

The most important issues taken up at the Luxemburg 

Summit of 12-13 December 1997 were Agenda 2000 and 

strategic decisions regarding the enlargement process. 
‘The paragraphs of the Presidency Conclusions (i.e, 

the Final Declaration of the Summit) directly concerning 

Turkey read as follows: 


The Council confirms Turkey’s eligibility for ac- 
cession to the European Union. Turkey will be - 
judged according to the same criteria as the other 
applicant States. While the political and eco- 
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nomic conditions allowing accession negotia- 
tions to be envisaged are not yet satisfied, the Eu- 
ropean Council considers that it is nevertheless 
important for a strategy to be-drawn up to pre- 
pare Turkey for accession by bringing it closer to 
the European Union in every field. This strategy 

. Should consist in development of the possibili- 
ties afforded by the Ankara Agreement, intensifi- 
cation ofthe Customs Union, implementation of 
financial cooperation, approximation of laws and 
adoption of the Union acquis, and participation, 
to be decided case by case, in certain programs 
‘and in certain agencies... In addition, partici- 
pation in the European Conference will enable 
the Member States and Turkey to step up their 
dialogue and cooperation in areas of common 
interest. 


In paragraph 35 of the Summit's Presidency Conclu- 
sions, Turkey's EU membership was made conditional on 
progress in four areas in the political field: 


(1) the pursuit of political and economic reforms 
on which [Turkey] bas embarked, including: 
the alignment of its human rights standards and 
practices with those applying in Europe; (2) œ- 
spect for and protection of minorities; (3) 
tablishment of satisfactory and stable relations 
between Greece and Turkey, the settlement of 
disputes, in particular by legal process, including 
the International Court of Justice; and (4) sup- 
port for the negotiations under the aegis of the 
United Nations.on a political settlement in Cy- 
prus on the basis of the relevant UN Security 
Council Resolutions. 


‘The declaration also contained a passage on-a Euro- 
pean Conference to which all European states that aspired 
to join the EU and share the values and internal and ex- 
ternal goals ofthe EU would be invited if they met certain 
conditions. Some of these conditions wete of a nature that 
caused concern in Ankara: 


‘The members of the Conference must share a 
common commitment to peace, security and. 
good neighborliness, respect for other countries’ 
sovereignty, the principles upon which the Euro- 
pean Union is founded, the integrity and invio- . 
lability of external borders and the principles of 


international law, and à commitment to the set- . 
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tlement ofterritorial disputes by peaceful means," 
in particular through the jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice in the Hague. 


Finally, the document declared that the invitation 
was addressed in the first instance to Cyprus, the candi- 
date states of Central and Eastern Europe, and Turkey. 
Turkey had been specifically included among the invitees. 

‘The Presidency Conclusions of the Summit were in 
conflict with the policies that Turkey had been pursuing 
over a long period of time and singled out domestic and 
external issues of vital importance to Turkey, In response, 
Ankara announced that it was suspending its political dia- 
logue with the EU. Although the government's statement 
issued on 14 December deplored the EU's biased and 
discriminatory approach to Turkey, it also stressed that 
Turkey would persevere in its goal of full membership and 
that existing relations with the EU would be maintained. 
The statement emphasized that development of relations 
would depend on the EU carrying out its commitments 
and that political matters not within the frame of rela- 
tions with Brussels would not be discussed until the EU 
changed its present mentality and approach. 

Subsequent official statements also announced that 
the political dialogue with the EU would not include mat- 
ters that prevented the smooth development of relations, 
such as the question of Cyprus, Turkish-Greek relations, 
and human rights. In this framework, it was announced 
that Turkey would not take part in the European Con- 
ference, which was scheduled to hold its first meeting 
in London on 12 March 1998. Turkey would implement 
the Customs Union on the basis of the existing associa- 
tion agreements. Furthermore, Turkey would await the 
proposals referred to in the Luxembourg Summit's Presi- 
dency Conclusions regarding the intensification of the 
Customs Union and the full utilization of the possibilities 
afforded by the Ankara Agreement, This meant that the 
ball was in the EU'S court: it was up to the EU to take the 
necessary steps to break the stalemate in relations. 

To understand the profound disappointment felt 
in Turkey over the Luxembourg Summit decisions and 
the difficulty of the European side in grasping the rea- 
sons for Ankara's strong reaction, we must recall the mis- 


understandings that took place between the two sides 


throughout the 1990s and their differing purposes and 
expectations. Whereas 'l'urkey's sole objective was full 


membership, the EU tended to see Turkey as an impor- « © 
tant regional actor with which it was necessary to conduct..." 
relations based on economic and political cooperati oni” 


but nonis more binding. at this stage. . © 
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Turkey had been in partnership with the EC for over 
thirty-five years and had been relentlessly pursuing the 
aim of being integrated within the Western European 
system. It was tired of being the butt of criticism over a 
number of economic and political questions. Now it had 
been left behind by the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe that had been in the Eastern Bloc until recently 
and that had limited experience with Western European 
liberal democracy and with the market economy. 

Notwithstanding Ankara's efforts and protests, the 
Luxembourg Summit in December 1997 formally an- 
nounced the candidates for accession and excluded Tur- 
key, demonstrating once again that enlargement was pri- 

1 

marily a politically oriented affair. Europe's priority was to 
integrate within the EU the countries of Central and East- 
ern Europe with which it shared the same cultural iden- 
tity and values. Europe felt that these countries had been 
artificially kept out of the European mainstream during 
the Cold War and that it had a responsibility to correct 
this injustice. In contrast, it saw Turkey as a huge country 
with huge problems that would constitute a threat to the 
economic and political union if admitted into the EU. The 
EU had no stomach to mitigate this threat through joint 
efforts and mutual sacrifice. Turkey was expected to make 
all the effort to be accepted as a candidate, with the EU 
doing very little by way of support or assistance. 


D. Developments after 

the Luxembourg Summit 
Relations became strained following the Luxembourg 
Summit. While Turkey refused to discuss political mat- 
ters in EU platforms, it was also careful not to allow the 
strains to escalate to a level that would lead to a complete 
rupture or to a review ofthe Customs Union. During this 
period the EU began to pay heed to Turkey's sensitivities 
and made an effort to overcome the existing difficulties. 

Inline with the instructions ofthe Luxembourg Sum- 
mit, the European Commission issued the report ^A Euro- 
pean Strategy for Turkey" on 4 March 1998. The document 
made it clear that Turkey would join the enlargement pro- 
cess of the EU with the implementation ofthe strategy. It 
stressed that this implementation depended on the EU to 
carry out its commitments to furnish financial assistance 
to Turkey and recommended that the EU's Council of 
Ministers make the necessary arrangements. 

The EU’s financial assistance had been blocked by 
various means for years, and it was important for Ankara 
to secure the implementation of this aspect of coopera- 
tion. Being aware of this, the commission was seeking 
to soothe Turkey. At the Cardiff and Vienna Summits of 
1998, further steps were taken to appease Turkey. 


The Cardiff and Vienna Summits 

At the Cardiff Summit held on 15 and 16 June 1998, the 
Conclusions of the Luxembourg Summit were recalled 
and the need to comply with the Copenhagen Criteria 
to qualify for membership was reaffirmed. The Cardiff 
Summit's approach to Turkey within the context of en- 
largement was relatively more positive. Instead of noting 
Turkey's eligibility, it described Turkey as a candidate, 
even if this was done indirectly. Turkey was being in- 
cluded in the mechanism designed to examine the stage 
at which candidates were on the road to membership. The 
summit instructed the commission to include a section 
on Turkey in its annual report on the progress achieved 
by candidates. The report on Turkey would be based on 
article 28 of the Ankara Agreement (which alluded to 
Turkey's eventual full membership) as well as on the Con- 
clusions of the Luxembourg Summit. The summit also 
approved the European Strategy submitted to Turkey 
to prepare it for full membership and suggested that this 
strategy should be developed with proposals coming from 
Turkey. Finally, the European Council was called upon to 
find a solution to the problem of providing financial sup- 
port to Turkey. All of this was meant to lessen Turkey's 
grievances. 

But the Cardiff Summit Presidency Conclusions 
failed to appease Turkey. Ankara announced [that the dis- 
criminatory attitude of the EU was still thdre and that, 
despite the improvements, Turkey was still Being treated 
differently from the otber candidates in thé process of 
enlargement. Ankara declared that as long as the four po- 
litical conditions for Turkey's candidacy put forward at 
the Luxembourg Summit continued to apply, the official 
statement of the Turkish government dated 14 December 
1997 was still applicable. 

The enlargement process was also on the agenda of 
the Vienna Summit on 11-12 December 1998. The Presi- 
dency Conclusions stressed that the European Strategy 
for preparing Turkey for full membership must be further 
developed and relations tightened. This was a reaffirma- 
tion ofthe status quo 


The European Commission's 
Progress Report for 1998 
The European Commission issued its first report on the 
progress achieved by the eleven candidates on the road to 
EU mémbership on 4 November 1998. It showed that Tur- 
key was being treated differently from the eleven coun- 
tries whose candidacy had been confirmed. 

‘The report appraised Turkey's situation in the light 
of the Copenhagen Criteria. Under the heading “Politi- 
cal Criteria" the appraisal included democracy and the 














rule oflaw, human rights and the protection of minorities, 
and the guestion of Cyprus. It alleged that the function- 
ing of public authority presented certain anomalies, that 


© human rights continued to be infringed upon, that there 


were important shortcomings in the treatment of minori- 
ties, that the lack of civilian control over the military was 
disturbing, that this was reflected in the way in which the 
National Security Council dominated Turkish political 
life, and that it was essential to find a political and nonmil- 

itary solution, because, most of the current violations of 
civil and political rights could be traced to this situation. 
Turkey was also called upon to make a constructive con- 


' tribution to the peaceful settlement of all its differences 


with various neighboring countries in accordance with 
international law. 

With respect to the economic criteria, the report 
noted that Turkey possessed most of the basic features 


of a market economy, a well-developed institutional and . 


legal framework, a dynamic private sector, and liberal 
trade rules. Turkey also had been successful in adapting 
itself to the Customs Union. The report added, however, 
that Turkey was in urgent need of a rigorous macroeco- 
nomic stability program and a plan to eliminate regional 
disparities in economic development. 

The report noted that Turkey had not encountered 
much difficulty in conforming to the EU's acquis with 
respect to the Customs Union, which was operating in a 
satisfactory way. But it also noted that legislation had to be 
changed in many areas and that the revised legislation had 
to be properly implemented. 


The Cologne Summit 
The Social Democrat-Green coalition that came to power 
in Germany in 1998 was more favorably disposed toward 


Turkish-EU relations than the outgoing Christian Demo- ` 


cratic government had been. In view of Germany's former 
opposition to Turkey's candide this was an important 
development. 

A drafttext was preparedby Geh any for de Colo gne 
Summit on 3-4 June 1999 that responded to Turkey's ex- 
pectations. Although supported by Britain and France, it 
was rejected as a result of the negative stance adopted by 
Greece and some other members, Although Greece's op- 
position continued, the tense relations between Turkey 


and the EU appeared to be easing. 


The European Commission's 
Progress Report for.1999 .. 


‘The European’ Commişsion's second progress report on 


candidate states prepared in compliance with the directive 


_of the Cardiff Summit was released on 13 October 1999. 
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This report declared that Turkey was ready to become 
a candidate for membership. It proposed an Accession 
Partnership Strategy for Turkey similar to the proposal 
made for other candidates at the Luxembourg Summit. 

In the section dealing with political criteria, the re- 
port noted that, although the basic features of a demo- 
cratic system existed in Turkey, the Copenhagen Criteria 
were still not being fully met. There were shortcomings in 
the fields of human rights and minorities; torture was still 
a widespread although not systematic practice; the au- 
thorities were persistently restricting freedom of expres- 
sion; the role of the National Security Council in political 
life went on as before; and the system of extraordinary 
tribunals continued, despite some improvements in the 
area of the independence of the judiciary and some posi- 
tive developments in the sphere of democratization. The 
report expressed the hope that the positive trend would 
not be marred by the possible execution of Abdullah 
Ocalan. 

With respect to the economic criteria, the report 
declared that, even though it would not be easy, Turkey 
would be able to cope with the pressures of competition 
and the market forces within the EU, provided sustainable 
macroeconomic stability was achieved and progress was 
made in implementing programs of legal and structural 
reforms. 

With respect fo the ability to fulfill the Aena 
of membership, tHe report stated that Turkey had regis- 
tered the greatest progress in the domain of the Customs 
Union, but greater emphasis needed to be placed on ad- 
ministrative restructuring and training of personnel, 

In the light of its report, the commission recom- 
mended a preaccession partnership for Turkey to prepare 
it for membership, similar to the ones that had been rec- 
ommended for the other candidates at the Luxembourg 
Summit of 1997. The preaccession partnership would 
involve the following elements: an intensification of the 
political dialogue and the possibility of association with 
the joint positions and activities within the context of the 
Common Foreign and Security Policy; the combination 
ofall preaccession financial resources under one program 
to ensure coordination; the possibility of gaining access to 
all of the programs and agencies of the EU; the establish- 


ment of an'accession partnership that would be combined 


with the National Program designed to secure harmoniza- 
tion with the EU's acquis; the establishment of machinery 
within the framework of the Arikara Agreement to moni- 
tor the implementation « of the accession partnership; arid 


the launching: of thie analytical examination of the EU’s © 
acquis’ with: à view to ‘harmonizing Turkey's legislation int. A 


its implementation with that of the EU. 
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These developments raised expectations that Turkey 
would be declared a candidate at the EU Summit due to 
be held in Helsinki in December 1999. These develop- 
ments remained at a technical level, however, and needed 
to be confirmed at a political level. Turkey's political cir- 
cles and its diplomats redoubled their efforts and awaited 
the results ofthe Helsinki Summit. 


E. The Helsinki Summit and the 

Confirmation of Turkey's Candidacy 
At the Helsinki Summit held on 10-11 December 1999, 
Turkey was unanimously declared a candidate for acces- 
sion to the EU by the attending heads of state and govern- 
ment. By this decision, Turkey acquired the status of the 
other candidate states. This meant that Turkey would be 
included in the preaccession strategy like the other candi- 
dates, in accordance with a specific program, Henceforth 
Turkey would have access to EU programs and institu- 
tions and participate in the meetings foreseen for candi- 
dates in the preaccession process. 

Above all, for the first time, Turkey would be able to 
take advantage of a financial aid package to support its 
efforts to achieve membership. In practice, however, the 
financial aid would depend on factors such as the attitude 
of Greece and the tendencies of the European Parliament. 

The Summit Conclusions provided for the prepara- 
tion of an Accession Partnership Document. This docu- 
ment would be prepared in the light of the National Pro- 
gram for the assumption of the acquis communautaire and 
would contain the steps to be followed in preparing for 
accession, bearing in mind the political and economic cri- 
teria for membership. The commission was charged with 
the task of carrying out the preparations for harmonizing 
Turkish legislation with the EU acquis. 


The Factors behind the EU's Changing Attitude 
After the Luxembourg Summit, the political dialogue 
between Turkey and the EU.was broken. Contacts were 
gradually resumed in the two years that followed, and 
Turkey's candidacy was finally confirmed at the Helsinki 
Summit in the context of the EU's enlargement process. 
. There were six main causes for this development. 

1. After the international intervention in Kosovo in 
1999 and in the light of the security of the energy sources 
in the Caucasus, the EU began to have a better apprecia- 
tion of Turkey’s strategic importance. 

2. Turkey’s important place in the framework of the 
European Security and Defense Identity, which the EU 
was seeking to develop in cooperation with NATO, be- 
came more apparent. In particular, Turkey had the power 


to veto decisions in the NATO Council. Ankara had re- 
peatedly stated that the ESDI could be realized only if 
Turkey was allowed to participate in the decision-making 
mechanism of the expanded WEU. 

3. The U.S. was pressing the EU to include Turkey 
in the enlargement process. At a time when the EU was 
getting ready to introduce a new mechanism that would 
deal with defense and security issues along with NATO, 
Washington was ready to support the inclusion of Turkey, 
which had close ties to the U.S. 

4. There had been changes in the governments ofsome 
EU members, notably Germany. In these countries, con- 
servative or right-wing governments that were opposed to 
Turkish membership on cultural or identity grounds were _ 
replaced by Social Democratic governments. ‘The So- 
cial Democratic parties felt that it would be against their 
pluralistic and inclusive ideologies to appear opposed to 
Turkey on cultural grounds. This frame of mind helped in 
dispelling some of the prevailing prejudices. 

S. The Simitis government in Greece was pursuing a 
conciliatory line toward Turkey. Simitis wanted Greece 
to join the European Monetary Union and had to meet 
the necessary criteria. This meant that Athens had to cut 
down its public spending, especially its very large spend- 
ing on defense. Simitis was also conscious of the need to 
pursue a softer line toward Ankara in order to enhance 
Greece’s credibility within the EU as well as with non-EU 
countries. This led Greece to revise its former policy of 
automatically vetoing every EU overture toward Turkey. 
Furthermore, when Ankara had suspended its political 
dialogue with the EU following the Luxembourg Summit, 
Athens had lost the means to apply pressure on Turkey 
through the EU on the issues of the Aegean and Cyprus. 
Athens was aware that it had to give Ankara the green light 
on EU candidacy in order to regain this possibility. — 

6. Turkey was doing well economically and politi- 
cally. The capture of Abdullah Ocalan and his subsequent 
trial contributed to a significant reduction of the threat 
posed by separatist terrorism. ‘This in turn paved the way . 
for new initiatives on the path to greater democracy. The 
economic programs drawn up with the IMF and other in- 
ternational organizations appeared to be leading to more 
stability and growth. All of this helped in changing the 
EU's perception of Turkey for the better. 

© In considering these various factors, the EU came to 
the conclusion that the cost of excluding Turkey at this 
stage would be far greater than any possible negative ef- 
fects that might ensue from granting the status of candi- 
date to Ankara. It would be much easier to influence and ` 
transform Turkey to suit the interests of the EU within the 





























process of accession. In these circumstances, the initiative 
would rest with the EU: as in the case of other candidates, 
Brussels would be able to determine the conditions and 
the calendar that would apply when the negotiations for 
membership were underway. The EU would determine 
whether any particular condition had been met, and it 
would be up to the EU organs and the member states to 
decide whether to grant membership or not. In short, the 
EU had much room for maneuver and enjoyed a broad 
freedom of choice. It was the correct choice for Brussels 
to include Turkey in the enlargement process and to en- 
gage it in a dialogue that would promote EU interests. 
This in no way meant a binding commitment for the EU 
to follow any particular course. 


Lipponen's Letter and Turkey's 
Inclusion in the Enlargement Process: 


After a brief period of hesitation, Turkey accepted the. 


Helsinki Summit Presidency Conclusions. Ankara con- 
sidered this to be a great success and a guarantee that ít 
would lead to full membership in the short or at most me- 
dium term. The phraseology on Cyprus and the Aegean 
in the Helsinki Presidency Conclusions was at first per- 
ceived to be setting conditions. This led to doubts among 
government circles and others, but these doubts were 
quickly overcome (see “Relations with Greece" below). 

The fourth paragraph of the Helsinli Presidency 
Conclusions also dealt with the question of the Aegean 
Sea. It declared that candidate states 


must share the values and objectives of the Eu- 
ropean Union as set out in the Treaties. In this 
respect, the -European Council stresses the 
principle of peaceful settlement of disputes in 
accordance with the United Nations Charter 
and urges candidate States to make every effort 
to resolve any outstanding border disputes and. 
other related issues.. Failing: this they should 
within a reasonable time bring the dispute to 
the International Court of Justice. The European |. 
Council will review the situation relating to any 
outstanding disputes, in particular concerning 
the repercussidns on the accession process and 
in order to promote their settlement through the 
International Court of Justice, at the latest by the 
end ‘of 2004. Moreover, the European Council . 
recalls that compliance with the political criteria 
laid down at the Copenbagen European. Coun-. 
cil is a prerequisite for the opening of accession’ `. 
Hegotiatons and that compliance: with all the. ` 





Copenhagen criteria is the basis foi accession Td 
the Union. i5 ; 









Cyprus was taken up in prp 9 ; pap 
a and b): 


(a) The European Council welcomes the launch 
of the talks aiming at a comprehensive. settle- 
ment of the Cyprus problem'o on 3 December in 
New York and expresses its strong. support for 
the UN Secretary-General's s efforts to bring the 
process to a successful conclusion. (b) The Fu- 
ropean Council underlines that a political settle- 
ment will facilitate the accession of Cyprus to 
the European Union. If no settlement has been 
reached by the completion of accession negotia- 
tions, the Council's decision on accession will be 
made without the above being a precondition. In 
this the Council will take account of ali relevait 
factors. Maier ME 





In other words, if Turkey failed to nis steps toward 
reaching a solution, the council would be in a position to 
decide on accession of Cyprus without waiting for a set- 
tlement acceptable to Turkey. This formulation naturally 
did not mean that Southern: Cyprus. had to be admitted 
without regard to the existence ofa 1 political ş settlement. 

When this text reached:the: “Turkish government 
on 10 December 1999, the cabinet; had. a heated debate 
about whether these paragraphs were- preconditions or 
concessions. It will be noted that the Helsinki Summit 
Presidency Conclusions included “ho references to two 
of the four political conditior ontained in the Luxem- 
bourg text: human rights anda ‘nonmilitary solution in 
the Southeast. But the ‘other two co ns—the Aegean 
and Cyprus—were still there. “Turke ‘was highly sensitive 
about these issues, which by; it d Bot hesitate to cori- 
vey its misgivings to the-EU a 

Upon receiving Turkey's lukewarm. reaction Finnish 

















prime minister Paa ippo en (Finland "Was holding the 
presidency at the ti dressed a a letter to Prime Minis- 
ter Ecevit 3 explain gi U S leadership interpreted 


these paragraphs: it letter ined the fol- 












relations with Turkey 
pleased to for- 
animous deci- 

s of candidate state . ` 
e other candidate: 
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states. When the draft of my letter was consid- 
ered in the European Council, I said that there 
were no other criteria in paragraph 12 outside the 
criteria already established in Copenhagen and 
there were no objections. I also said that refer- 
ences in paragraph 12 to paragraph 4 and 9 were 
unrelated to criteria attached to membership 
and that they only implied political dialogue, 
and again there were no objections. Accession to 
the EU will take place on the basis of the exist- 
ing rules. The date 2004 in paragraph 4 indicates 
the deadline for settling disputes at the Interna- 

« tional Court of Justice. As regards Cyprus, the 
EU seeks a political settlement. As for the acces- 
sion of Cyprus, the Council will take account 
of all relevant factors when reaching a decision. 
In the light of these clarifications, I am inviting 
you to the working dinner to be held in Helsinki 
tomorrow together with all candidate countries. 
(Birand, pp. 35-36) 


Furthermore, Xavier Solana (the EU's high repre- 
sentative for common foreign and security policy) and 
Günther Verheugen (the commissioner responsible for 
enlargement) came to Ankara on 10 December on French 
president Jacgues Chirac's plane and sought to persuade 
the government to accept the status of candidate. Follow- 
ing the Lipponen letter and contacts with the representa- 
tives of the EU, the cabinet held a meeting and, after long 
discussions, agreed to accept the status of candidature 
for accession. The next day, Prime Minister Ecevit flew to 
Helsinki to attend the working dinner and appear in the 
“family photo.” 

In this framework, the phrase “end of 2004” with ref- 
erence to the Aegean Sea would be understood to mean 
that the progress made toward a settlement would be 
reviewed by the European Council by that date, which 
would not be read as a deadline for submitting the issues 
to the International Court of Justice. Similarly, the phrase 
referring to Cyprus would be interpreted to mean that the 
islands membership would be facilitated by a political 
settlement but would be decided by the European Coun- 
cil if no settlement was reached. A settlement would not 
bea precondition for membership, and all relevant factors 

would be taken into account. 
l The announcement that Turkey was a candidate on 
the same basis and according to the same principles as the 
other twelve candidates meantthat the preconditions laid 
down at the Luxembourg Summit had been dropped. 
The debate.over whether these paragraphs were ex- 


plicit enough or whether they set down preconditions or 
not continued even after the government accepted the 
status of candidate offered at Helsinki. How these vague 
paragraphs would be interpreted in the future would de- 
pend on the conditions of the day and the political Pup 
sitions ofthe decision-makers. 


F. Turkish-EU Relations after 

Helsinki and the Accession 

Partnership Document (APD) 
The Meeting of the Council 
of Association on 11 April 2000 
After a hiatus lasting three years, the Turkey-EU Coun- 
cil of Association met in Luxembourg on 29 April 2000 
and reached important decisions. Eight subcommittees 
under the Association Committee would start the screen- 
ing process in connection with the acquis (which was di- 
vided into thirty-one separate chapters) and negotiations 
would begin on the free movement of services, which 
had been pending since the introduction of the Customs 
Union. 


The Release of the Accession 
Partnership Document by the Commission 
When Turkey acquired the status of a candidate state in 
December 1999, it became part of the EU's preaccession 
strategy. In this framework, the European Commission 
was due to prepare an Accession Partnership Document 
(APD) for approval by the EU's Council of Ministers and 
Turkey would prepare a National Program in line with 
the APD. The APD would constitute the commission's 
“homework,” just as the National Program would be 
Turkey's. These documents would be prepared in the light 
of the Copenhagen Criteria. Paragraph 12 of the Helsinki 
Summit Presidency Conclusions stated that the APD 
would contain the conditions for Turkey to comply with 
the EU's acquis in the light of the political and economic 
criteria and the obligations stemming from membership. 
The APD was released on 8 November 2000 but had 
to be revised somewhat to meet certain objections raised 
by Turkey and Greece. The revised version was approved 
by the EU Council of Ministers on 4 December 2000. 
The object of the APD was to establish the conditions 
under which Turkey’s membership process would oper- 
ate, set a time-table, and draw up a framework for moni- 
toring the process and for supporting it with fmancial and 
technical assistance. The APD would constitute the first 
step in the process and, along with the National Program 
to be prepared by Turkey, would form the legal and tech- 
nical basis of the preaccession strategy. 





The Content and Nature of the APD .. 
From a legal standpoint, the APD was a unilateral decla- 
ration made by the EU and was binding on only the EU. 


Given the nature of the declaration and its content, how- 


ever, it also had a binding effect on Turkey in a practical 
if not a legal sense. For the accession process to progress 
smoothly, the conditions and the time-table set out in the 
document had to be observed. It would up to the EU insti- 
tutions to decide whether there was compliance with the 
conditions and the time-table. 

Separate APDs were prepared for each of the coun- 
tries in the EU's enlargement process. These documents 
contained the steps that candidate countries had to take 
ifthe accession process was to make headway. 'These steps 
were based on the Copenhagen Criteria and the acquis. 

One of the key elements of the expanded preacces- 
sion strategy was the APD that provided that all of the as- 


sistance to be furnished to candidates would come under . 


a single program, as decided by the European Council at 
the Luxembourg Summit of 1997. Although the APD was 
prepared single-handedly by the EU, the basic principles, 
priorities, midterm targets, and conditions in the docu- 
ment were established through consultations with Tur- 
key. It was subsequently approved in its final form by the 
EU Council of Ministers. _ 

The purpose of the APD was to consolidate in one 
document the priority areas in the commission's progress 
report on Turkey for the year 2000, the assistance that 
would be furnished to Turkey to implement the priority 


- ateas, and the conditions that would govern the assis- 


tance. The APD also indicated that in 2000 Turkey would 
submit to the commission its National Program (based 
on the APD), detailing how Turkey would harmonize its 
legislation with the EU’s legislation. 


The APD contained the following chapters: Introduc- ` 


tion, Objectives, Principles, Priorities and Medium-Term 

Objectives, Programming, Conditions, and Monitoring. 
The chapter on objectives stated.that, although the 

National Program would not be an integral part of the 


APD, the priorities of the program would have to conform 


to those of the APD. Thus, even if the National Program 
did not have to reflect the APD exactly, its basic substance 
and time-table would have to correspond in large mea- 
sure. Otherwise there would be difficulties and delays in 
the progress of the accession process, in the monitoring, 


- and in the flow of financial and technical assistance. 


- The chapter on principles indicated that the basic 
priorities established for each state were related to that 
state’s ability to comply with political, economic, and 
legal criteria for membership. After the Madrid Summit 
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of 1995, a further condition was set in order to harmonize 


the implementation of the EU’s policies. After accession, 
candidates would have to harmonize their administrative 
structures. It was not enough just to include the acquis in 
the legislation; this legislation would also have to be ef- 
fectively implemented. 

Another point stressed in the chapter on principles 
was that all thirteen candidates would form part ofa single 
accession strategy and the same criteria would apply 
to them all. According to the document, the candidates 
had to share all of the values and goals contained in EU 
treaties. In this framework, the document referred to ter- 
ritorial disputes and the question of Cyprus, which were 
the subject of paragraphs 4 and 9(a) of the Helsinki Sum- 


‘mit Conclusions. The APD declared that the European 


Council confirmed that Turkey would benefit from the 
preaccession strategy in order to encourage and support 
Turkey's reforms and progress in the direction of meet- 
ing the political criteria related to accession, including the 
expanded political dialogue on the issue of human rights 
and emphasizing paragraphs 4 and o(a) of the Helsinki 
Summit Conclusions. This signified that the EU would 
provide financial assistance to Turkey to enable it to 
achieve objectives cited in the APD. 

The chapter on Priorities and Medium-Term Objec- 
tives elaborated the fields in which the candidates had 
to undertake preparations. Some were in the short-term 
category and had to be completed in one year (that is, by 


the end of 2001). If these were not completed, substantial 


progress in attaining the objective had to be registered. 
‘The chapter also included a list of other objectives that 
were classified as medium-term. No date was indicated 
for these objectives, which would take more than a year to 
complete. It was expected, however, that the preparations 
would commence (to the extent possible) in 2001. 

The APD also described intermediate-stage goals, 
which would lead to specific objectives determined in 
cooperation with candidates. Success in this context 
would determine the level of assistance and the opening 
of negotiations. In this framework, it was clear that it was 
necessary to comply with the Copenhagen Criteria before 
accession negotiations would begin. 

The priority areas for Turkey to prepare for member- 


` ship were specified in the APD. Turkey had to deal with all 


the points contained in the Progress Report. For negotia- 
tions to start, all of the issues raised in the APD had to be 
addressed. Furthermore, even if they were not included in 
the APD, the issues raised in Progress Reports also had to 
be addressed for accession to take place. It was not enough 


to incorporate the dcquis in the national legislation. It was ` 
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also necessary to implement the legislation effectively in 
conformity with EU standards. 

The short-term priorities fell under the following 
subheadings in the document: Enhanced Political Dia- 
logue and Political Criteria, Economic Criteria, Internal 
Market, Taxation, Agriculture, Fishing, Transportation, 
Statistics, Employment and Social Affairs, Energy, Tele- 
communications, Regional Policy and Coordination of 
Structural Instruments, Culture and Audiovisual Policies, 
Environment, Justice and Home Affairs, Customs, and 
Reinforcement of Administrative and Judicial Capacity. 
The medium-term priorities were listed under similar sub- 
headings. 

The short-term and medium-term priority political 
objectives included a number of sweeping reforms that 
would be difficult to implement: freedom of expression 
and worship, elimination of all obstacles to the establish- 
ment of civil society (including freedom of association), 
legislative reform, elimination of violations of human 
rights and torture through legal measures and education, 
cultural rights, legal reform (including the status of state 
security courts), training of members of the legal profes- 
sion in the field of EU legislation, an end to the state of 
emergency, elimination of regional disparities, the right 
to publish and broadcast in native languages and to learn 
them, and the abolition of the death penalty. 

In addition, the APD called for the completion of 
economic reforms among the short-term and medium- 
term priorities. These included reining in public spend- 
ing, implementation of the stability and structural reform 
programs agreed to with the IMF and the World Bank, fi- 
nancial sector reform and financial oversight, agricultural 
reforms, privatization, an independent Central Bank, the 
creation of a sustainable pension and social security sys- 
tem, and improved education and health services. 

Furthermore, a comprehensive program of new leg- 
islation was foreseen in the APD in line with the reforms 
that would be carried out over the short and medium 
terms. 

The APD chapter on Programming described the fi- 
nancial assistance that the EU was due to provide for Tur- 
key to carry out the structural adjustments called for in 
the document. 

The assistance was to come from two sources. Start- 
ing in 2000, Turkey was to receive an average share of 15% 

` from the bilateral MEDA II funds. It-was also due to re- 
ceive allocations from the funds under the heading Eu- 
ropean Strategy/Preaccession Strategy, consisting of two 
regulations. The first regulation, introduced in April 2000, 


foresaw annual payments of 5 million euros for a period 
of three years to help in the implementation of measures 
to reinforce the EU-Turkey Customs Union. ‘The second 
regulation related to the provision of 45 million euros for 
a period of three years to support measures that would 
contribute to Turkey’s economic and social development. 

The conditions under which EU assistance would be 
furnished were contained in the chapter on Conditions. 
“EU assistance to Turkey to finance projects is dependent 
on Turkey living up to its commitments. Progress must be 
registered in adopting measures to comply better with the 
Copenhagen criteria and especially in carrying out in 2001 
the specific reforms foreseen in the Accession Partner- 
ships. Noncompliance with these general conditions may 
lead to the Council deciding to suspend financial assis- 
tance.” In other words, Turkey's performance and deter- 
mination to carry out the reforms foreseen for 2001 would 
constitute a precondition for the assistance. 

‘The chapter on Monitoring contained the procedures 
for monitoring Turkey’s performance in carrying out the 
reforms and meeting the conditions set in the document. 
The implementation of the Preaccession Partnership 
would be monitored within the framework of the Asso- 
ciation Agreement. This meant that the Council of As- 
sociation and its subcommittees would be charged with 
carrying out the monitoring, which would lead to the 
evaluation that would constitute the basis for the Com- 
mission’s Progress Report for 2001 and determine the way 
in which relations would develop. 


The Adoption of the 

Accession Partnership Document 

The text of the APD drafted by the commission was re- 
leased on 8 November and submitted to the Council of 
Ministers for adoption. The following phrase was in- 
cluded among the political criteria: “strong support will 
be given, within the framework of the political dialogue, 
to the efforts of the Secretary-General of the UN to con- 
clude successfully the search for a comprehensive solu- 
tion of the question of Cyprus.” This meant that Turkey 
was expected to meet this political criterion by the end of 
2001. 

Having defended the view throughout the 1990s 
that no linkage could be established between EU mem- 
bership and the settlement of the question of Cyprus, 
Ankara found this approach unacceptable. Furthermore, 
Greece was pressing hard to include the settlement of the 
Aegean disputes among the medium-term priorities. 'The 
priorities were formulated in general terms as territorial 











disputes. As a result of these developments, Prime Min- 
ister Ecevit announced that this might lead to a review of 
relations with the EU. 

Although unanimity was not required for the approval 
of the APD by the Council of Ministers, it became neces- 
sary to seek a common position among the member states 
on issues that were of such importance. Furthermore, the 
Framework Regulation that would regulate the financial 
and technical assistance that would be provided to imple- 
ment the APD would have financial implications, which 
would also require a broad agreement. Therefore, it was 
necessary to find a compromise that would have Greece's 
approval while being acceptable to Turkey. The solution 
was finally found on 4 December 2000 at the Council 
of Ministers through a formula proposed by France as 
president of the EU. According to the formula, an addi- 


tion in the form of Enhanced Political Dialogue and Po- : 
litical Criteria was placed under the heading Priorities and . 


Medium-Term Targets. This would allow the question of 
Cyprus and territorial disputes to be taken up within the 
political dialogue, but according to differing priorities. 

In line with the French formula, the paragraph relat- 
ing to Cyprus was revised to read as follows: “In confor- 
mity with the Helsinki Summit Presidency Conclusions 
and as referred to in paragraph 9(a) of the Conclusions 
within the context of the political dialogue, the UN Sec- 
retary General’s efforts to find a comprehensive solution 
to the question of Cyprus will be strongly supported” 
There was also a paragraph dealing with Aegean questions 
among the medium-term objectives. “In conformity with 
the Helsinki Summit Presidency Conclusions, and as re- 
ferred to in paragraph 4 of the Conclusions and in com- 
pliance with the principle of settling disputes peacefully 


contained in the UN Charter, all efforts will be deployed - 


to resolve outstanding tertitorial disputes and other ques- 
tions.” 


‘The desire of the parties to see progress in relations l 


and the accession process had made it possible to over- 

- come the difficulties encountered. It was not easy to dis- 
cern the extent to which the devised phraseology was set- 
ting conditions for Turkey. 

‘The best answer to this question was probably con- 
tained in the Commission's Progress Report of 2001 on 
Turkey's accession process. As long as the EU maintained 
its political will to see Turkey's accession process on track 
(and harmonization oflegislation progressed and the eco- 

“nomic and political criteria were in large measure com- 
plied with), the continued existence of these questions 
that were not completely the responsibility of "Turkey 
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would not, by itself, prevent the process of accession from 
going forward. 

In this context, the report of Jacques Poos on the state 
of the accession negotiations with Southern Cyprus ad- 
opted by the European Parliament on 5 September 2001 
gave an indication of the thinking in EU circles. The re- 
port declared that the Greek Administration of Southern 
Cyprus was the sole representative of the island with in- 
ternational recognition, that it was in full compliance with 
the Copenhagen and Maastricht Criteria, that Turkey was 
occupying a part of the island, that the process of acces- 
sion was a catalyst toward finding a political solution in 
the island but that a political solution was not a precondi- 
tion for Southern Cyprus's accession, and that the entire 
island and all its people would legally become a part ofthe 
EU when the negotiations were finalized. The report went 
on to state that there was no question of negotiating sepa- 
rately with the two communities in Cyprus or admitting 
two distinct Cypriot states or admitting the northern part 
of the island after Turkey's accession to the EU. If Turkey 
went ahead and integrated the northern portion of the is- 
land following the accession of the southern portion, this 
would make it impossible for Turkey to gain membership 
in the EU. 


The Commission's Progress Report for 2000 

On 8 November the EU released the APD as well as the 
Progress Reportfor the year 2000 ("Regular Report ofthe 
Commission on Turkey's Progress towards Accession for 
2000"). The report contained the commission's appraisal 
of Turkey's progress during the year 2000. 

In the portion dealing with political criteria, the 
commission drew attention to the benefits of the debate 
in Turkey on the need for political reform that had been 
triggered by its inclusion in the preaccession strategy at 
the Helsinki Summit. In this context, the signing of some 
international covenants on human rights and approval by 
the government of the work of the Human Rights Coor- 
dination Council were noted as positive developments. 
But the report added that progress had slowed compared 
to the previous year and that Turkey was still not in full 
compliance with the Copenhagen Criteria. The slow pace 
of institutional reform, the influence of the army on po- 
litical life, the problems besetting the judiciary, persistent 
corruption, thé state of human tights, the conditions in 
prisons, and even the sitüation of non-Sunni Muslims 
were singled oüt às problem: areas. 


In the area of economic criteria, the report noted that ; 
Turkey had made progress i in tackling the most serious . 
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-Box 7-21. The Nice Treaty 


imbalances and achieving macroeconomic stability but 
had not yet completed the process of achieving a func- 
tioning market economy. Progress had been made in the 
privatization of public enterprises and in the fields of agri- 
culture, social secur|ty, and the financial sector, but more 
progress was needeH in the fields of public finance, the 
role of the state in the economy, overcoming social and 
regional disparities, and increasing the competitiveness of 
the Turkish workforce and industry. 

On the subject of adjustment to the EU's acquis, the 


report stated that Turkey had demonstrated a high capac- 


ity to adjust to the acquis in the area ofthe Customs Union, 
but here too there was much work to be done in specific 
areas. It stressed that new mechanisms were needed in the 
fields of implementation and execution. 


G. The Nice Summit 
and Turkish-EU Relations 

The meeting of the heads of state and government that 
took place on 7-8 December 2000 was one of the im- 
portant milestones in the EU’s history. The Intergovern- 
mental Conference held after the conclusion of the Am- 
sterdam Treaty in 1997 resulted in the signing of the Nice 
Treaty at this summit (Box 7-21). The treaty revised the 


' institutional structure of the EU to allow it to function ef- 


fectively and efficiently, especially following enlargement. 
The EU was already facing difficulties in its institutional 
structure and its decision-making process, and there was 
a danger of total deadlock when the membership went 
from fifteen to twenty-seven or twenty-eight (if Turkey 





was included). This induced the member states to make 
these changes prior to enlargement. 

Some of the arrangements within the Nice Treaty 
forced Turkey to appraise its relations with the EU once 
again after the Accession Partnership Document. 

‘The annex to the treaty entitled Declaration on the 
Enlargement of the European Union included a projec- 
tion for the shape ofthe institutional structure ofthe EU 
up to the year 2010. This projection caused widespread 
disappointment in Turkey. It contained the number of 
members that the European Parliament, the Council 
of Ministers, and the European Commission would 


. have when European membership had been enlarged to 


twenty-seven, without any provision for Turkish mem- 
bership. 'Ihe EU declared that Turkey had not been in- 
cluded because accession negotiations with Turkey had 
not yet begun, whereas negotiations were going on with 
the other candidates. 

Although the EU stated that it would be incorrect to 
interpret this to mean that Turkish membership before 
2010 was being excluded, the approach did reveal that 
the EU considered it unlikely that Turkey would become 
a member before that date. This was not surprising and 
once again revealed the wide gap between Turkey's expec- . 
tations and those ofthe EU. 


H. The National Program 

On 4 December 2000 the EU's Council of Ministers id: 
opted the APD and the legal basis of this document (the 
Framework Regulation that contained the aid that would 


be provided to Turkey under the preaccession strategy 
and that set up an Accession Partnership between Turkey 
and the European Union). It was now Turkey's turn to 
take the necessary steps and submit its noon Program 
to the EU. 

“The National Program of Turkey for Adopting the 
European Union’s Acquis” was adopted by the Turkish 
cabinet on 19 March 2001 and published in the Official Ga- 


zette on 24 March 2001. This document reflected the state _ 


of Turkish-EU relations on that date. 

Legally, this was a unilateral declaration by Turkey. 
Together with the APD (which foresaw Turkey's adher- 
ence to the membership criteria) and the Framework 
Regulation (which provided the basis for financial aid to 
Turkey in the process of accession), the National Program 


was an element of the Preaccession Strategy for Tutkey 


foreseen in the Helsinki Summit, 


The National Program committed Turkey to harmo- . 


nize its legislation to comply with the requirements of EU 
membership. It revealed how and when Turkey would 
carry out its structural adjustments. Although the Na- 
tional Program did not have to correspond exactly to the 
APD, the extent of its correspondence would ensure swift 
and untroubled progress in the process of accession. 

The National Program contained six chapters: Intro- 
duction, Political Criteria, Economic Criteria, Ability to 
Assume the Responsibilities of Membership, Ability to 
Implement the Acquis, and Financial Appraisal of the Re- 
forms. 


The Introduction stressed that membership in the - 


European Union would conform to the guiding philoso- 
phy of the Republic and confirm Atatürk's vision. Con- 


sequently, membership would be in conformity with the 
relevant criteria and the basic principles of the Tar l 


Republic as reflected in its Constitution. 
‘The APD had included the questions of the Aegean 
and Cyprus under the heading Political Criteria, By plac- 


ing these items in the Introduction, the National Program 


indicated that these were not criteria for membership. 
The program employed the following language in this 
respect: 


Turkey is a country that contributes to the en- 
hancement and reinforcement of peace, security, 
stability, and prosperity in international relations 
and will continue to develop its relations with 
neighboring countries on the basis of a peace- 
seeking foreign policy; n this context, Turkey 
will continue to undertake. initiatives and ef- 
forts toward the settlement of bilateral problems - 
through dialogue with Greece. Turkey will con- - 
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tinue to support the efforts of the UN Secretary-” 
General, in the context of his good-offices mis- 
sion aiming at a mutually acceptable settlement 
with a view to establishing a new partnership in 
Cyprus based on the sovereign equality of the 
two parties and the realities on the Island. 


Under the heading Political Criteria, the government 
undertook to accelerate its efforts in 2001 in the direction 
of carrying out political, administrative, and judiciary re- 
forms and to submit its bills to this effect to the TGNA 
as eatly as possible. In this framework, revisions of the 
Constitution were foreseen as part of the reforms in the 
areas of democracy and human rights, accompanied by 
the required changes in legislation. Among the measures 
to be taken were the development of rights and freedoms: 
above all, freedom of opinion and expression, freedom of 
association and peaceful assembly, strengthening civil so- 
ciety, enhancing the functioning and effectiveness of the 
judiciary, improvement of the condition of convicts and 
detainees prior to their trials, speeding up the adoption 
of measures against torture, effective deterrence of viola- 
tions of human rights, reductions in regional discrepan- 
cies within the country, training of civil servants and other 
public officials in the field ofhuman rights, and other such 
legislative and administrative measures to be adopted 
in both the short and medium terms. The National Pro- 
gram, however, revealed certain differences of approach 
compared to the APD in the areas of education in one’s 
mother tongue (teaching of native languages), broadcast- 
ing/publishing in one’s mother tongue, and the abolition 
of capital punishment (Box 7-22). 

Under the heading Economic Criteria, the measures 
foreseen were in general compliance with the APD. The 
steps taken and the progress expected in the areas of so- 
cial security, spreading the tax burden, bringing disci- 
pline to the informal economy, the financial sector, the 
agricultural sector, and privatization were described, The 
document also noted that the economic program for 1999 
had to be revised because of the crisis of February 2001 
and that the implementation ofthe structural reforms was 
absolutely essential for the success ofthe new program. 

Under the heading Ability to Assume the Responsi- 


bilities of Membership were included the objectives that 


would be attained in the short and medium terms to ad- 


just to the acquis. In this context, the legislative and ad- 


ministrative arrangements that would be carried out in 


the twenty-eight fields contâined in the APD were eni. © © © 
merated. These included legislative harmonization; free. es 
movement of goods; people; services, and capital; dom © | 

and oW 
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Box 7-22. A Comparisi 
Short Term APD 


transport policies; economic and monetary union; social 
policies and employment; the environment; justice and 
home affairs; and the common foreign and security policy. 

A general appraisal of the administrative capacity 
required to carry out the adjustments to conform to the 
acquis was contained in the chapter Ability to Implement 
the Acquis. 

Finally, the resources necessary to carry out the re- 
forms to implement the National Program were described 
in the chapter Financial Appraisal of the Reforms, which 
also included the financial assistance expected from 
the EU. ; 

According to the National Program, Turkey was to 
amend six articles of its Constitution and revise twenty- 
three laws. It also had to pass twenty new laws. All of this 
would be carried out by approximately the end of 2001. 


jf the APD and the National Program in the Arca of Political Criteria 
ads National Program s s 





Over the medium term, there would be ten more constitu- 
tional amendments, ninety-five laws would be amended, 
and twenty new laws would be enacted. l 

Clearly, the National Program responded in large 
measure to the requirements of the APD. At this stage, 
issues such as teaching and broadcasting/publishing in 
native languages, the abolition of capital punishment, 
the Aegean and Cyprus questions, the manner in which 
structural adjustments would be carried out to prepare for 
membership, the meaning of membership, the changes 
that the EU would undergo, and the place of Turkey in 
the EU would be the subject of intense debates in the be- 
ginning of the twenty-first century and give direction to 
Turkey's relations with the EU. 
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Relations with the Caucasus and Central Asia 


|, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Turkey's View of the Caucasus 
and Central Asia during the Soviet Era 
After the conclusion of the Treaty of Friendship and Fra- 
ternity between the Soviet government and the TGNA 
in March 1921 and following the death of Enver Paşa in 
1922 in Central Asia while leading the Basmacı Movement 
against the Russians (see Box 1-14 in Section 1), Turkey 
relegated the issue of "external Turks" to the background. 
The 1921 treaty contained the following provision in ar- 
ticle 8: “the parties undertake never to allow the forma- 
tion or the establishment on their territories of organiza- 
tions or groups that would claim to be the government of 
the other party or one of the territories of that party.” In 
this way, Turkey agreed not to support the pro-Turanian 
movements in the Soviet Union, while the Soviets guar- 
anteed that they would not support the efforts to spread 
communism in Turkey. f 

This policy continued after the death of Atatürk, 

Being fully aware of the dangers caused by the Turanian 
adventure in the latter years of the Ottoman Empire, the 
leadership of the Turkish Republic steered clear of ex- 
pressing any public interest on the subject of “external 
Turks,” especially those living in the USSR. The aim was 
to give the USSR no cause for complaint on the issue. 
Notwithstanding the existence of a limited number of 
groups that advocated a jihad against the USSR in order to 

. establish a Turkic Union with the Turks of Central Asia, 
no Turkish government displayed the slightest interest in 
the issue. The prevailing anti-Communist stance in Tur- 
key prevented even research on the Turkic peoples liv- 
ing under Communist rule. The USSR, in turn, was well 
aware of the dangers posed by the Turkic-Muslim com- 
munities in its population having contacts with Turkey; 
thus it did not allow even the Turkish Communist Party 
to have any contacts with these communities. Similarly, 
the people of the Caucasus and Central Asia were under 
the strict control of Moscow and never had a chance to es- 
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tablish any relations with Turkey or the rest of the world. 
As a consequence, until the last part of the Gorbachev 
administration, when the Soviet grip on the component 
republics was loosened, Turkey had hardly any relations 
with the peoples of the Caucasus and Central Asia. 


Turkey's View of the Caucasus 

and Central Asia after the Cold War 

Important developments and reappraisals took place 
in global politics following the destruction of the Berlin 
Wall in 1989 and the subsequent dissolution of the USSR 
in December 1991. Turkey had been undergoing substan- 
tial sociopolitical 4nd economic changes throughout the 
1980s and was inevitably affected by changes in the global 
scene, Turkey's pdlicy toward the Caucasus and Central 
Asia after the end bf the Cold War was shaped by the fol- 
lowing world context. 

1. Both the possibilities for cooperation and the risks 
increased. After the disintegration ofthe USSR, the emer- 
gence of Russia and fifteen new states that abandoned the 
Communist system and embarked on a course of liberal- 
ization meant that the divisions of the Cold War had been 
overcome and, for the first time in the twentieth century, 
created opportunities for bringing ali the major powers 
together in cooperation on a global scale, The system for 
avoiding regional conflicts that had developed during the 
Cold War was also swept aside, however, along with the 
old order. There was constant instability as the internal 
restructuring was being carried out in the newly indepen- 
dent states. This was compounded by tensions between 
these states. 'The risks of internal and international wars 
grew alarmingly in Eurasia. 

:2. Instability began to spread. As the Soviet system 
collapsed, the international alliances designed to combat 
it began to be seriously undermined. This led to serious 
sociopolitical instabilities beyond the territories of the 
former USSR. 

3. Systems were changing, models were being de- 


bated, and regional rivalries were growing. The former re- 
gions and republics ofthe USSR that had only a marginal 
influence on international affairs began to acquire critical 
importance in the new system. The model that these states 

: would adopt and the debates over this issue would lead to 
tensions not only internally but also with neighbors and 
among the interested major powers. The competition 
among regional and other states that scrambled to fill the 
void left by the Soviet withdrawal from the Caucasus and 

> Central Asia would lead to new rivalries and new tension 
on the international scene. 

4. The rivalry between the East and West gave way to 
the North-South divide. As a natural consequence of the 
ending of the Cold War, the East-West divide began los- 
ing itsintensity and was gradually replaced by the North- 
South divide. In an environment where the bipolar system 
of the Cold War was coming to an end, it was inevitable 


_ that regional interests would play a larger part in interna- - 


tional affairs than global concerns. It was obvious that the 
short- and medium-term struggles for regional leader- 
ship in the various subsystems of the international system 
(such as the Balkans, the Middle East, and the Caucasus 
and Central Asia) would become the determining factor. 
With the disintegration of the USSR, eight states 
gained their independence in the Caucasus and Central 
Asia: Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyz- 
, stan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan. Inferna- 
tional interest in these countries has been growing ever 
since then, mainly for economic and strategic reasons. 
The region has been attracting the interest not just of the 
major powers but also of regional powers such as Iran, 
Pakistan, Israel, and Turkey, due to the wealth of natural 
resources, the region's closeness to the Middle East, and 
its strategic location between Europe and Asia. 


Outside the Soviet Bloc; the emerging new order and - 


the changes it brought about affected Turkey most of all, 
Turkey had based its security and foreign policy during 
the Cold War on its relations with the Western allies and 
the strategic importance attributed to it by the allies. With 
the ending of the Cold War, the Europeans found them- 
selves in a much more secure environment, while Turkey 
found itself in an environment breeding regional conflicts 
on all sides. In this new era when NATOS role and neces- 
sity became a subject of intense debate; Turkey found it- 
selfin a security limbo. With the ending ofthe threat from 
“the North, Turkey's security links with the West and the 
economic, political, and military benefits it derived from 
these links had come to an end. It wàs no longer possible 
to pursue the usual policies based on the relative “secu- 
rity” and "stability" of the Cold War. Furthermore, the 
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appearance of Eastern European states pursuing liberal 
democratic goals created a buffer zone between the West- 
ern European states and Russia. This allowed Western Eu- 
rope to relax while Turkey remained tense as a result of 
the instability in its vicinity, which it perceived as a threat. 
This threat perception was compounded by the danger 
that it might be abandoned by its Western allies. This 
shook Turkey's security policies to the core and led to an 
urgent reappraisal of possible threats to its security in the 
post-Cold War era. 

As the chain of events that broke up the USSR was 
unfolding, Turkey was reappraising its foreign policy ori- 
entations and its fundamental ideological assumptions. 
There was increasing concern in Turkey over foreign and 
security policies at this time, and its place and importance 
in the world were the subjects of intense debate. 'The ap- 
pearance at this juncture of sixindependent Muslim states 
(five of them Turkic), with a total population of 6o mil- 
lion living in an area totaling 6 million square kilometers, 
created a great stir and caused much joy in Turkey. This 
presented Ankara with a historic opportunity to derive 
political, economic, and psychological benefits from this 
transformation, In his speech at the opening of the new 
session of parliament on 1 September 1991, president Tur- 
gut Özal declared that the ending ofthe Cold War and the 
disintegration of the USSR had given the Turks a historic 
opportunity to assume regional leadership for the first 
time in 400 years and that this opportunity must not be 
missed. 

Turkey had not expected the USSR to disintegrate so 
rapidly and did not have a policy of taking a close interest 
in the fate of external Turks. As noted earlier, during the 
Cold War period it had followed a policy of staying clear 
of the questions of external Turks. The exceptions were 
the Turks of Cyprus, Western Thrace, and Bulgaria, and 
these concerns hád been forced upon Turkey by outside 
events, The new developments led to unrealistic expecta- 
tions and high hopes. The feeling of isolation going back 
for many years was suddenly at an end, and the shared cul- 
tural, linguistic, and religious ties with the majority of the 
newly independent states of the Caucasus/ Central Asia 
were frequently cited both at home and abroad as factors 


that would enhance Turkey's importance in the region. 


ln this framework, Turkey was presented to the new 
states as an example of a successful development model, 


while Pan-Turkic-and Turanian ideas began to take hold. 


in Turkey. The West'and particularly the U.S. openly sup- 
ported Turkey in the region for fear of seeing pro-Iraniar 
Islamic regimes gain power there. For the first time in 
tory, the Russian Federation tolerated Turkey's influ 
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in the region for the same reason. Initially, the Turkic- 
Muslim states of Caucasus/Central Asia looked upon 
Turkey to reinforce their independence, to gain respect- 
ability and status in the world, and to carry out their trans- 
formation. 

All of this was bound to affect Turkey in its efforts to 
redefine its identity at the end of the Cold War. But it did 
not take long for reality to reassert itself after the initial 
excitement. The financial and technological resources of 
Turkey were no match for the enormous socioeconomic 
requirements of the former Soviet republics. 

As the initial hopes and expectations gave way to 
disappointment, a more serious and sober assessment 


began, considering Turkey’s future role in the region and , 


how this would affect Turkey's domestic and external pol- 
icy, its identity, and so forth. After the Cold War, Turkey 
was in fact confronted with great opportunities as well as 
potential risks in the Caucasus and Central Asia, which 
had to be analyzed with the greatest care. A complicating 
factor was that much emphasis had been placed on the 
original Turkish homeland in Central Asia when a new 
Turkish identity was being forged in the 1920s. Since then, 
people in Turkey had lived by the myth that theirs was the 
last Turkish state that had resisted the onslaughts of sur- 
rounding enemies all these years. This myth of "isolation" 
and “uniqueness” was suddenly brought to an end by the 
emergence in the international arena of fraternal Turkic 
states. All ofthis compelled Turkey to make complex anal- 
yses of its identity (Box 7-23). 


I. RELATIONS WITH THE REGION 
. AND CHANGING FOREIGN POLICY 

In the post-Cold War era, Turkey's Caucasus/Central 
Asia policy went through a number of different phases. 
From 1989 to 1991 Turkey steered clear of nationalist cur- 
rents taking shape in the Soviet Republics and clung to 
its traditional Moscow-centered foreign policy. After the 
disbanding of the USSR and the emergence of indepen- 


- dent states in the region from 1991 to 1993, Turkey was the 


first country to recognize these states. In this period Tur- 
key strove to play a leadership role and presented itself as 
a model, actively seeking to eliminate Russian influence in 
the region. Turkic, Turanian, and Islamic motifs came to 


the fore amidst all the excitement in the scramble to com- 


plete with Russia and Iran. Turkey engaged in a struggle 
for influence without any particular plan or program. 
From 1993 to 1995 it became increasingly clear that 
the vacuum left in the region by the disintegration of the 
USSR would be filled by the Russian Federation: 'This was 
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the period when Turkey was discovering its inadequacies 
and its limitations and was feeling disappointnjent over 
not being able to establish relations with the| regional 
countries at the desired level. Since then Turkey has been 
pursuing policies more in line with its means and corre- 
sponding to the realities of the region. This policy does 
not seek to exclude Russia but is more realistic and bal- 
anced and based on mutual cooperation. 


A. The Gorbachev Period and Moscow- 
Centered Foreign Policy (1989-1991) 
Before Gorbachev came to power in 1985, Turkish-Soviet 
relations were developing rapidly, especially in the eco- 
nomic area. In line with the 1984 agreement for the sale. 
of natural gas, the USSR started delivering natural gas to 
Turkey in 1987. This led to increasing Turkish exports to 
the USSR and a leap in the volume of bilateral trade (see 
"Relations with the USSR" in Section 6 and "Relations 
with Russia" below). Developing economic relations 
added a new incentive for Turkey's traditional policy of 
not getting involved in the internal affairs of the USSR. 
Turkey maintained this traditional policy even after the 
closed Soviet system began to open up to the world as a 
result of Gorbachev's policies of glasnost and perestroika. 
Ankara made no attempt to establish direct links with the 
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Soviet Republics; nor did it engage in any activity that 
might be construed as threatening the existence of the 
USSR. 

Even Turgut Ozal, who was not averse to challenging 
the traditional course of Turkish foreign policy, exercised 
extreme caution in this respect. When asked about his 
view regarding the events that took place in Soviet Azer- 
baijan in January 1990, he replied that this was an internal 
affair of the USSR, that Turkey did not pursue a policy of 
uniting the Turkic people of that country within an em- 
pire, and that Ankara was attached to Atatürk's precept of 
“Peace at home and peace abroad.” He even went so far 
as to suggest that the Shiite Azerbaijanis were more the 
concern of Iran than of Turkey (Cumhuriyet, 19 January 


1990). In line with these views, Turkey remained silent _ 


when Soviet troops violently suppressed the supporters 
of the Azerbaijan Popular Front in Baku, despite a strong 
current in Turkey that favored giving active support to the 
Azerbaijanis. 

Starting in 1988, Gl Tr to grant limited 
autonomy to the republics in the USSR. The people ofthe 
Caucasus and Central Asia established their own struc- 
tures, began to set their own courses, chose their national 
emblems, and declared their sovereignties in the second 
half of 1990. Turkey then began to shift its attention from 
the center to the republics (Box 7-24). In practice Gor- 


' bachev's reforms did not grant the republics the right to 


pursue policies without regard to the center. Nevertheless, 
low-level delegations began to visit ‘Turkey frora these re- 
publics to establish cooperation in fields such as culture, 
science, communications, health, and the economy. 
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The high-level visits began with President Özal go- 
ing to the USSR in March 1991. Accompanied by a large 
group of businesspeople, Özal went to Moscow and 
then proceeded to Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine. 
Ukraine was important for the establishment of the Black 
Sea Economic Cooperation organization. In Kazakhstan, 
the largest country in Central Asia, Özal signed an agree- 
ment on scientific and technical cooperation and cultural 
exchanges and discussed Turkey's possible contribution 
to the economic restructuring of Kazakhstan. He also in- 
dicated that direct flights between Alma Ata and İstanbul 
would be established. It will be noted that none of these 
subjects were sensitive issues that might perturb Moscow. 
At this stage, Turkey was extremely careful not to offend 
Moscow when it was dealing with the republics. 

Özals visit allowed Turkey to gauge the extent to 
which Turkey might establish links with the regional 
countries without provoking the USSR. High-level visits 
to Turkey ensued from this visit. Among these were the 
visits of the prime minister of Kyrgyzstan to Ankara in 
May 1991 and the visit of the president of Tajikistan to İs- 
tanbul in June, when he attended a meeting of the World 
Economic Forum. 

‘The failed coup attempt of 19 August 1991 that has- 
tened the disintegrhtion of the USSR was also a turning 
point in Turkey's jelations with the Central Asian and 
Caucasus republic$. Although this coup against Gor- 
bachev failed, it demonstrated to the leadership of these 
countries that the end of the USSR was approaching and 
encouraged them to act more independently of Moscow. 

At first the leaders in Central Asia avoided declar- 
ing their independence in order not to upset their sizable 
Russian minorities. The Turkish visit of Kazakh leader 
Nursultan Nazarbayev in September 1991 acquired con- 
siderable significance as a result of the failed coup against 
Gorbachev, Although originally conceived as merely a 
courtesy visit, it resulted in the signing of a Joint Decla- 
ration on Purposes and Objectives. Furthermore, it was 
decided to set up a joint consultation mechanism and 
establish interparliamentary relations between the two 
countries. In the economic field, Turkey would extend 
Kazakhstan a $10 million loan through the Turkish Exim- 


‘bank and import coal in repayment for consumer goods 


to be exported to Kazakhstan. 

At that point Turkey was still maintaining friendly re- 
lations with Moscow while developing its relations with 
the republics. İt was careful, however, to make sure that 


relations with the republics did not cast a shadow on re- >. haec 
lations with the center, When: Azerbaijan declared its 


independence on 30 August 1991, the undersecretary of- 


D 
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the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Özdem Sanberk, made a 
statement the next day (Milliyet, 1 September 1991, p. 5) 
that revealed Turkey's intention to maintain its balanc- 
ingact: 


[A]t this stage Turkey is observing development 
from Moscow's perspective. For Ankara, rela- 
tions with Moscow take precedence over rela- 
tions with the republics. That is why Turkey is 
preceding with caution... Turkey will not rush 
into any race to recognize the republics that de- 
clare their independence. Turkey will proceed in 
line with its own strategy. When Muslim Turkic 
republics like Azerbaijan or Kazakhstan declare 
their independence, Turkey will respond and 
recognize these republics, We are in the process 
of explaining our motives to the Soviets. 


On 31 August 1991 Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan fol- 
lowed Azerbaijan and declared their independence. This 
attracted the public’s interest in Turkey, and the press 
began to call for a speedy recognition of these states. The 
breathtaking events in the aftermath of the failed coup in 
the USSR and the sudden independence of the Caucasian 
and Central Asian republics threw Turkish-Soviet rela- 
tions into uncertainty. While the government was seeking 
to strike a fine balance between Turkey’s interests and its 
responsibilities, the press was clamoring for more sup- 
port for the Turkic republics and calling on Ankara not to 
evade its responsibilities. Others were calling for caution 
in responding to the political changes taking place in the 
USSR. 

When the MEA issued a statement on 3 September to 
clarify its position with respect to relations with the Baltic 
countries, which had declared themselves independent, 
the debate over the recognition of the Turkic states inten- 
sified. The MFA’ statement declared that Turkey received 
the news of the regaining of independence by the three 
Baltic States with satisfaction and announced that Turkey 
would restore its relations with these states. As a matter 
of fact, Turkey had established diplomatic relations with 
these states in the 1930s and had never recognized their 
annexation by the USSR in 1940. Consequently, it did not 
feel the need to recognize their independence and con- 
fined its statement to declaring that it was restoring dip- 
© lomatic relations. 

The government was illere the process of the 
conversion of the USSR into the Commonwealth of In- 
dependent States (CIS) very closely with a view to for- 


mulating an appropriate policy and did not want to rush 
into any course before the status ofthe new CIS republics 
became clear. At this point the Soviet republics in Central 

Asia had not yet made up their minds about the course 
they would follow, and Turkey had received no call for 
recognition from any of them. 


The Sending of Delegations 

In view of the confused situation, Turkey readied two 
delegations in September 1991 with the mandate to go to 
the region to look into the situation and provide accurate 
firsthand information. One of the delegations was to go to 
Azerbaijan and the Central Asian republics, the other to 
Ukraine, Moldova, Georgia, and Armenia. These delega- 
tions would convey Turkey's interest and determine what 
these countries expected from Turkey. 

The first delegation consisted of ambassador Bilal 
Şimşir, minister plenipotentiary Kurtuluş Taşkent, and 
the first counselor of the Turkish Embassy in Moscow, 
Halil Akinci. The delegation visited Azerbaijan, Kyrgyz- 
stan, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, and Turkmeni- 
stan from 12 to 17 September 1991, conveyed Turkey's 
good wishes, and inquired about the host countries' ex- 
pectations. This was the first foreign delegation to visit 
Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan fol- 
lowing their declaration of independence on 9 September 
1991. Thanks to their good timing, these visits allowed 
Turkey to gain an advantage over its rivals in the countries 
of the region. 

The delegations reported that the region's countries 
wanted to increase trade with Turkey, engage in joint 
ventures, and send students and personnel to Turkey for 
training. All of the Central Asian states, including Tajiki- 
stan, declared that they looked upon Turkey as a model. 
Their first wish was to be granted recognition: apart from . 
Kazakhstan, which had not yet declared its independence, 
all of the regional countries were anxious to obtain early 
recognition. The Turkic republics were also eager to es- 
tablish relations with Turkey without delay. Their presi- 
dents wanted to make their first foreign visit to Turkey 
and were awaiting an invitation from Ankara. 

The delegations reported that the newly independent 
republics should be recognized but noted that the timing 
of the recognition had to be judicious. At this point Tur- 
key was getting ready for parliamentary elections and was 
focused on the domestic scene. The election took place 
on 20 October 1991; after the developments in Azerbaijan, 
the question of recognizing that country became topical 
once again, . - 


x 





Recognition, Starting with Azerbaijan. 

On 29 October 1991 the parliament of Azerbaijan ap- 
pealed to all countries to recognize the independence of 
the new state. On 1 November foreign minister Hüseyin 
Sadikov told Altan Karamanoğlu (the Turkish consul 
general in Baku) that they wanted Turkey to be the first 
country to recognize independent Azerbaijan. The prime 
minister of Azerbaijan, Hasan Hasanov, visited Ankara on 
3 and 4 November on his way back from Italy and had an 
audience with president Turgut Özal. Hasanov informed 
that Italy was ready to recognize Azerbaijan but added 
that Turkey should be the first in granting recognition. 

Finally, the Turkish government recognized the in- 
dependence of Azerbaijan. This was the result of public 
pressure and the desire not to be left behind by a possible 
earlier Iranian recognition. The government's awareness 
that Turkey's lukewarm response to thé brutal suppres- 
sion of the Baku demonstrations by Soviet forces in Janu- 
ary 1990 had damaged Turkey's image also played a partin 
this recognition. But Turkey continued its cautious policy 
of paying attention to Moscow's wishes and was careful 
notto offend Soviet sensibilities. This became clear when 
Turkmenistan declared its independence on 2 December. 
President Saparmurad Niyazov (subsequently Turkmen- 
bashi) paid his first foreign visit to Turkey to call for rec- 
ognition but failed to obtain satisfaction. Instead Ankara 
decided to set up a consulate in Turkmenistan and signed 
an Agreement on Friendship and Cooperation along with 
various economic agreements. 

When the Russian Federation, Ukraine, and Belarus 
agreed in Minsk on 8 December to establish the CIS and 
when the Central Asian republics agreed to join it three 
days later at Ashkhabad, it became clear that the USSR 


had indeed come to an end. After these developments, 


Turkey recognized all fifteen of the newly independent 
states, including Armenia, on 16 December without even 
waiting for the formal dissolution of the USSR. At the 
same time Turkey declared its readiness to establish dip- 
lomatic relations with them. Thus Turkey had become the 
first state to recognize all of the republics ofthe Caucasus 
and Central Asia. 

On the same day, Uzbekistan's president Islam Kari- 
mov came to Turkey on an official visit to sign a number of 
agreements. The Turkish government went beyond these 
agreements and, in addition to setting up consulates in 
the two countries, infotmed Karimoy that it was ready to 
establish full diplomatic relations with Uzbekistan. When 
he arrived in Ankara in the morning, Turkey had not yet 
recognized Uzbekistan and did not réceive him at the air- 
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port as a head of state, The Soviet flag was present along- 
side the Turkish and Uzbek flags, and Soviet ambassador 
Albert Chernishey was present to greet him. The situation 
changed that same afternoon, however, when Turkey rec- 
ognized Uzbekistan. The Soviet flag, anthem, and ambas- 
sador were excluded from the contacts. In a sense, it was 
Turkey that confirmed Islam Karimov as the head of state 
of an independent state. 

On 18 December Turkey decided to establish consul- 
ates that would be upgraded later to embassies in all of 
the Central Asian and Caucasus republics. The only ex- 
ception was.Armenia, which was excluded for its role in 
the dispute with Azerbaijan on the question of Nagorno 
Karabakh and for having occupied part of the territory of 
Azerbaijan. Pending the establishment of these missions, 
Turkey's relations with the former Soviet republics would 
be conducted under the coordination of the Turkish Em- 
bassy in Moscow. On 21 December eleven former Soviet 
republics met in Almati and declared that the USSR was 
no more. A day later, the president of Kyrgyzstan, Askar 
Akayev, and afterward (in January 1992) the president 
of Azerbaijan, Ayaz Muttalibov, came to Ankara and 
signed Friendship and Cooperation Agreements, During 
Akayev’s visit it was decided to deliver emergency aid 
from Turkey to Kyrgyzstan, which was sufferinb from an 
unusually cold spell that winter. The aircraft that took Aka- 
yev back to Kyrgyzstan was carrying 10.5 tons df Turkish 
emergency relief aid. 


The Implementation of a New Policy 

From 28 February to 6 March 1992 minister of foreign af- 
fairs Hikmet Çetin visited all of the Turkic republics and 
Ukraine. Turkey's diplomatic initiatives were gathering 
momentum and reached a peak two months later with 
Prime Minister Demirel's Central Asia tour. 

These visits demonstrated that Turkey was rapidly: 
abandoning its Moscow-centered policy and replacing it 
with policies more in keeping with the changed circum- 
stances, As the awareness began to take hold that there 
were other "Turks" in the world, a new feeling of excite- 
ment and expectation gripped the Turkish public as well 
as the administration. 

‘The excitement was reflected in the records of the 


TGNA on 12 and 17 December 1991, when it took up 


the issue of “policies to be pursued in relations with the 
Turkish republics. ” At both sittings, the deputies noted 


that Turkey could gain advantages over countries such: 
as Iran, Saudi Arabia, Germany, and the U.S. by being. the 


first to get e involved in the ee Some ap 
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demanded the establishment of a cabinet post that would 
be responsible for the “external Turks.’ During a foreign 
policy debate that took place at the TGNA on 25 Decem- 
ber, the news that a neighboring country (probably Iran) 
was getting ready to open an embassy in Baku led Hikmet 
Cetin to announce from the podium that Turkey would 
open embassies in all of the new republics except Arme- 
nia. The minister had been advised by the personnel of the 
MFA that Turkey had always been first to act in this region 
and that Turkish ambassadors should be the deans of the 
diplomatic corps in all of these capitals. The government 
formally decided to open embassies on 30 December 1991. 


r 
B. Relations Based on Emotion 

and Enthusiasm (1991-1993) 

By the end of 1991 Turkey had completely abandoned 
its Moscow-centered policy and was fully engaged in 
developing active relations with the post-Soviet succes- 
sor states. Promises of support and aid were given to the 
leaders ofthe Turkic republics, who visited Ankara one by 
one; and by 1993 more than 140 bilateral agreements had 
been signed with these states. 

In this context, Turkey's activities in the region at 
least in the cultural sphere began to display Turkic motifs. 
Turkish public opinion started to take a renewed interest 
in Turks living abroad. Until a few years ago, dwelling on 
Turkish peoples abroad was regarded as a sign of harbor- 
ing racist tendencies. From 1991 to 1993 there was a rising 
awareness of “external Turks,” however, and society began 
to shake off its former diffidence and deal with the subject 
within the framework ofa new perception of ethnicity. In 
September 1991 the Economist (no. 297) referred to the 
people that spoke Turkish all the way "from the Adriatic 
to the Great Wall of China" in the post-Soviet world. 'This 
theme was picked up in Turkey and used to such an ex- 
tent that it became a banality. The distinction between the 
Turks of Anatolia and the “ethnic Turks” of Central Asia 
grew fuzzy as a concept and led people to imagine that the 
twenty-first century would be a “Turkish century,’ as as- 
serted by Nazarbayev during his visit in September 1991 
(“İstikbal Türklerin” Türkiye, 25 September 1991). 

True, these developments were all based in large mea- 
sure on the emergence of independent states with which 
Turkey shared a common culture, language, and religion. 
But Turkey's approach to the Turkic republics in Cauca- 
sus and Central Asia was not based exclusively on purely 
nationalistic and domestic policy considerations. Other 
important and more fundamental economic and foreign 
policy considerations guided Turkey's actions in the early 
1990s. The international environment had changed, and 


the bloc system was at an end. According to Kamran İnan, 
a former minister, Turkey was compelled to admit that it 
was now a regional power. The changes in Turkish foreign 
policy were, to alarge extent, a function ofthe regional and 
global transformation that was shaking the foundation on 
which the country's international position was based. In 
other words, Turkey was passing through an adaptation 
process imposed on it by regional and global transforma- 
tion. Prime Minister Demirel declared that Turkey had a 
unique cultural, geographical, and historical position and 
was located in the very center ofthe emerging political and 


„economic structure known as Eurasia. As such, Turkey's 


regional and international responsibilities had grown and 
could no longer be avoided (Demirel, p. 89). 

In referring to "responsibilities, Demirel meant that 
Turkey had to take an active role to ensure that the newly 
independent regional states were linked to the outside 
world. Turkey also bad the responsibility to be helpful to 
the new states in their reach for their true identity. These 
activities included the establishment ofthe Black Sea Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (BSEC) initiative and the Economic 
Cooperation Organization (ECO), which helped main- 
tain the stability of the region and thereby contributed to 
world peace and helped the new states to establish closer 
relations with the outside world. The Turkish government 
felt that its responsibilities also included helping the new 
states to become respected members of the international , 
community. 

That is why Turkey was the first to recognize the 
newly independent states and compiled a list of principles 
that would guide its relations with these states. Accord- 
ingly, Turkey appealed to these countries to comply with 
the principles of "noninterference in internal affairs, the 
inviolability of frontiers, and respect for territorial integ- 
rity” and declared that it would conduct its relations with ` 
the republics on the basis of "respect for independence, 
sovereignty, and territorial integrity, noninterference in 
internal affairs, and ensuring equal rights and common in- 
terests" (Newspot, 19 December 1991, pp. 1, 7). Turkey also 
conveyed the message that both Ankara and the rest ofthe 
world expected the republics to abide by the principles of 
the UN Charter and the OSCE, to respect human rights, 
to comply with the obligations arising from the treaties 
signed by the USSR, and to have regard for the rule of law 
and the principles of democracy. 

Turkey expected that the opportunity for coopera- 
tion with the new entities would provide significant ben- 
efits for.its developing industries. After the European 
Commission turned down Turkey's application for full 
membership, Ankara sàw the region as an area with a very 





high potential for lucrative cooperation. In fact, Turkish 
entrepreneurs detected the regions attraction and oppor- 
tunities for profit long before the state. By mid-1992 the 
number of Turkish firms with investments in the region 
had already surpassed the 200 mark (Haktanır, p. 10). 

Turkey also expected that it would acquire a new stat- 
ure in the politics ofthe region as well as the whole world 
as it developed its cultural and ethnic links with the Turk- 
ish peoples of the region undergoing a great transforma- 
tion. 'Ihis expectation was grounded on the beliefthat as a 
secular, democratic country, Turkey would be accepted as 
a "model" by the republics of Central Asia. 

During this period, however, some people held con- 
trary views and opposed the proposed policies, especially 
when these were embellished with Turkic images or ac- 
companied by excessive promises of aid. The public made 
a sharp distinction between showing an interest in the ex- 


ternal Turks and incurring vast expenses as a consequence. 


ofthe new policies. Also, the public did not generally sup- 
port a purely nationalistic foreign policy. The objectioris 
to such a policy were by no means groundless, even in the 
special conditions of that period. There was the question 
of whether Turkish foreign policy should have a Western 
or an Eastern orientation. Some also questioned the wis- 
dom of Turkey’s extravagant promises, made without re- 
gard to its huge budget deficits and high inflation. Even in 
this period of exhilaration and excitement, voices were fre- 
quently heard cautioning that the promises being made to 
the regional republics might not be met and that Turkey’s 
capacity to deliver might have been overestimated. 

The decision-makers, however, were under the spell 
of public excitement and were intent on realizing the po- 
tential benefits for Turkey that the region appeared to 
offer. Within the first year of their independence, more 


than 1,200 Turkish delegations had visited the new states. 


Furthermore, a new structure was established (based on a 
Japanese model) that would coordinate aid activities and 
ensure the flow of aid to the region: the Turkish Coopera- 
tion and Development Agency (TİKA) with T 
ters in Ankara (Box 7-25). 

It has to be emphasized that these activities were en- 
couraged by the West and particularly by the U.S. At this 
point the Western states feared that the vacuum left by the 
USSR in the Caucasus and Central Asia might be filled by 
political Islam backed up by Iran; consequently, they sup- 
© ported Muslim-populated, pro-Western, and secular Tur- 
key. As President Demitel asserted, Turkey proved that Is- 
lam, democracy, human. Pa and the Turket economy 
could coexist harmoniously. - 


Russia alee appeared at this point to d bs dosing i its 
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eyes to Turkish activities in the zegion. In February 1992 
NATO secretary-general Manfred: Wörner :déclared in 
Moscow that the alliance relied ön Turkey to protect its 


interests and resist religious fundamentalism in Central _ 


Asta, It was significant that the Russians displayed no re- 
action to this assertion. Similarly, Moscow did not react 
to U.S, secretary of state James Baker'when he declared 
in February 1992 that Washington expected the Central 
Asian republics to look to Europé:and to secular Turkey 
and not to neighbors like Iran when charting their strate- 
gic orientation (Winrow, p. 13): 

During this period the regional countties di looked 
to Turkey to play a more active. tole: In the course of their 
visits to Ankara in Decembe m Karimov (the 
president of Uzbekistan) and As ayev (the president 
of Kyrgyzstan) openly aired the 
from Turkey. Karimov also st 
stan and the other newly. inde 
Asia had much to learn from At 
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Turkey as an elder brother. He also appealed for urgent 
economic, political, and cultural assistance (Cumhuriyet, 
20 December 1991). Karimov’s visit was followed imme- 
diately by the visit of Kyrgyzstan's president Askar Akayev 
who compared Turkey to a "morning star" indicating the 
way for the Turkic republics (Turkish Daily News, 24 De- 
cember 1991). 

Looking back at these events several years later, it can 
be said that the Central Asian and Caucasus republics had 
no stomach for a new elder brother after seventy years 
of Soviet experience and that Turkey may have offended 
them by attempting to assume such a role. But it must not 
be forgotten that they were in dire need of support for 
their independence in 1991 and required Turkey's help to 
gain wider recognition in the world. In that initial heady 
period, the leaders of the new republics did come under 
the spell of their long-forgotten feeling of being Turkish 
and did not hesitate to express this feeling to Turkey. At the 
time, Turkey was eager to assume the role of elder brother, 
encouraged by the Western countries, the countries ofthe 
region, and even Russia. The Turkish leadership was quite 
unprepared to play this role, however, being almost com- 
pletely uninformed about the region and greatly overesti- 
mating Turkey's capacity to give direction to the regions 
sociopolitical and economic transformation. 

At the end of 1991 Turkey felt itself to be ready, with 
the political support of the West, to seize the economic 
and political opportunities offered by the birth of the new 
states of the Caucasus and Central Asia. Following the 
succession of visits of the Central Asian leaders to Ankara, 
Prime Minister Demirel visited the region from 27 April 
to 3 May 1992 in order to appraise the potential of the new 
states and offer import credits and aid amounting to $11 
billion, a sum that would strain Turkey's capacity to the 
limit. In the course of his visit, a number of cultural and 
economic cooperation protocols were signed. Demirel 
also told his hosts that it would be in their interest to leave 
the ruble zone. This was Turkey’s first direct challenge to 
Russia’s interests in the region. Turkey took up issues such 
as the provision of military training to the Central Asian 
states and the construction of pipelines to market Cen- 
tral Asian gas and oil through Turkey. The Central Asians 
were also urged to switch to the Latin alphabet. 

Given the importance of developing links with the 
Central Asian republics without going through interme- 
‘diaries, the Turkish postal and telecommunications ad- 
ministrations (P'IT) provided a grant for equipment with 
a capacity of 2,500 lines that would allow the region to link 
up with the outside world without having to go through 
the Russian network. This equipment included ground 








Box 7-26. Private Turkish Educational 
Institutions i in E Caucasus. and Cental Asia 


stations for satellite links with Turkey and the rest of the 
world. Starting in May 1992, direct flights were established 
from Istanbul and Ankara to the capitals of the new states. 

In addition, Turkish Cultural Centers and Turkish 
schools were opened in several localities to strengthen 
cultural ties. The schools were staffed and equipped by 
Turkey, which also provided scholarships. The schools 
were designed to meet the need for trained workers and 
personnel with foreign language skills. By 2000 the region 
had scores of schools and language courses established 
and operated by the Turkish state or Turkish nationals as 
well as ten universities and two faculties established with 
Turkish funds (Box 7-26). l 

Given the need for well-educated cadres for eco- 
nomic development, Turkey launched a large program in 
1991 to provide scholarships to students from the region. 
Each country was assigned a quota of 2,000 scholarships, 
of which 1,400 would be university scholarships. After 
overcoming many difficulties, it became possible to carry 
out the program, which allowed thousands of students 
from the Caucasus and Central Asia to receive an edu- 
cation in Turkey. By January 1999 Turkey offered 26,368 
scholarships, allowing 16,692 students to take advantage 
of the offer, Of these, 2,133 received degrees, while 5,889 
dropped out or were recalled home. In 2003 Turkey had 
approximately seven thousand students from the region. 
From 1992 to 1997 Turkey spent around $55 million for 
this program (MEB 1998, pp. 93-94). 





The major difficulty in carrying out the program was 
the tendency of a large number of scholarship holders to 
drop out and return home because of various problems. 
The most frequently cited problem was the inadequacy 
of the stipend provided to the scholars. In a poll taken in 
1998 among the scholarship holders, 36.196 claimed that 


their stipends were inadequate, and 34.996 declared that 


they had a full-time job. Early in the program, there was 
the problem of unqualified students who had been given 
a scholarship through their connections. Others had dif- 
ficulties adapting to the educational system or had trouble 
with the Turkish language. It soon became clear that 
Turkey should have opted for a system in which it would 
select those who would qualify for scholarships. Scholar- 
ships should have been given to those who would assume 
leadership roles in the future. Furthermore, more gener- 
ous stipends should have been given to fewer scholars. 


Those who dropped out without obtaining a degree did. 


not become goodwill ambassadors for Turkey when they 
went home. On the contrary, they spread negative im- 
pressions of Turkey. A poll conducted in 1998 revealed 
that only 58.296 ofthe respondents had a positive opinion 
about Turkey. 

À positive development that occurred subsequently 
was the reduction in the quotas set aside for each country. 
A new difficulty cropped up, however, when scholarship 
holders chose not to return to their country of origin at 
the end of their education. Those that did return found it 


- difficultto get government jobs because they were consid- 


ered "too Turkified" after spending long years in Turkey. 
Furthermore, Uzbekistan started reducing the number of 
its students in Turkey after 1994, because it feared that the 
opponents of the regime living in Turkey might influence 
these students. By 1998 Uzbekistan had recalled most of 


its students studying in Turkey, and Ankara reallocated | 


the Uzbek quota to other countries. In 1998 Uzbekistan 
also stopped issuing visas to Turkish students wanting to 
study in Uzbekistan. 

In July 1993 the Turkish Midütiy of Culture, in co- 
operation with its counterparts in the other Turkic coun- 
tries, developed a project for joint management of Turkic 
cultural and artistic events (the Turkish acronym for the 
project is TÜRKSOY). In November 1992 the Ministry of 
Education started preparations for common history and 
common literature books that would be used through- 
out the Turkic countries. First, committees were set up to 
write the books; in March 1995 steps. were taken fo trans- 
late the books that had been written into the-dialects of 
the individual countries. It has not proven possible to 
bring the books into use, however. In April 1992 the pub- 


the establishment of a "Turkish Union 
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licly owned television and radio network TRT (Türkiye 
Radyo Televizyon Kurumu) started transmitting to the 
region via satellite under the label “TRT Eurasia, sub- 
sequently changed to "T'RT-Turk" Although a secular 
country, Turkey also took steps to engage in coopera- 
tion in the field of religion. It shipped religious materials 
to the region and offered to provide religious education. 
With money raised throügh fundraising campaigns, the 
Religious Affairs Directorate of Turkey commissioned 
the building ofa mosque anda cultural center along Turk- 
ish architectural lines in each of the Turkic republics. The 
Turkish Religious Affairs Foundation also contributed to 
the construction or repair of scores of mosques in these 
countries and established Faculties of Theology in Azer- 
baijan, Kyrgyzstan, and Turkmenistan. A number of min- 
istries and state institutions in Turkey participated in vari- 
ous activities in these countries without the involvement 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and sometimes without 
regard to established policies. 

In summary, Turkey took serious steps in 1992 to be 
effective and play a leadership role in the region in the 
political, economic, cultural, military, and financial fields 
(Box 7-27). In addition to the opportunities, however, the 
region also posed serious threats and risks in the medium 
and long terms. Turkey chose toi Gigngie this, 


The First Summit of Heads of State. i 

of Turkish-Speaking Countries and - 
the First Disappointment (1992) 
As arule, Demirel tended to bea cauti 
ters of foreign policy. But, as s alte dy 












[S leader in mat- 


republics under the leadership of Turke 
Demirel kept reassuring his hosts that 
no Turanian ambitions, while at the same 
the establishment ofan association ofind 
states. Türkeşi in turn proposed the establ 
preme Council of Turkic States with a rot 
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Box 7-27. Military Cooperation in the Caucasus and Central Asia. 


in the aftermath of the Cold War, a good: number of diplomats, 
police. officers, and 





that would bring together the presidents, prime ministers, 
and foreign ministers of these states on an annual basis. 
It was also decided to arrange joint consultative meetings 
at the level of heads of state and government among the 
Turkic states to discuss common issues and regional and 
international affairs. All of this talk came to an abrupt end 
after the first summit in October 1992, which ended in 
failure. l 

The last high-level visit prior to the summit was car- 
ried out by foreign minister Hikmet Çetin from 16 to 18 
July 1992 to Ukraine, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
and Uzbekistan. Çetin was accompanied by the secretary- 
general of the Council of Europe, Catherine Lalumière. 
Turkey was the rotating president of the council at that 
time, and the purpose of the visit was to assess the eligi- 
bility of these states for membership in the council, By 
going in the company of the council's secretary-general, 
Çetin was underlining Turkey's relationship with Europe 
“ and conveying the message that the Central Asian states 
could establish their links with Europe through the inter- 
mediacy of Turkey. But this effort could not prevent the 
collapse ofthe October summit. 


| from the Caucasus anid.Cen- : 







‘The summit took place in Ankara from 30 to 31 Oc- 
tober 1992, with the participation of the heads of state of 
Turkey, Kyrgyzstan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Kazakh- 
stan, and Azerbaijan. Although the Tajiks were of another 
ethnic stock, the president of Tajikistan had also been in- 
vited to the summit but failed to show up because of the 
civil war in his country. When the meeting got underway, 
it became clear that the Turkish officials had not carried 
out prior consultations with each other or with the other 
leaders who were attending the summit. The Turkish del- 
egation was aiming for the signing of a Political Declara- 
tion, an Economic Declaration, and a Press Communi- 
qué at the conclusion of the summit. But all the leaders, 
with the exception of Azerbaijans President Elchibey, 
took fright when President Özal declared in his opening 
speech that the twenty-first century would be the Turk- 
ish century and called for the establishment of a Turkish 
Common Market and a Turkish Development and Invest- 
ment Bank. Özal also exerted pressure on Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan, and. Turkmenistan to obtain guarantees for 
the construction of oil and gas pipelines to Turkey. It was : 
inevitable that Russia would be antagonized by this move, 














because it wanted all such pipelines to go through its terri- 
tory in order to preserve its economic and political influ- 
ence in the region. 

The first summit of Turkish-speaking states ended 
with the signing ofa single document. The Ankara Decla- 
ration made reference, in vague and general terms, to the 
need to establish cooperation among the republics in the 
fields of culture, education, language, security, the econ- 
omy, and judiciary affairs. 

A protocol was signed at the summit, providing for 
the construction of a natural gas pipeline from Turkmen- 
istan to Turkey (without specifying the route to be fol- 
lowed) and for the construction of the terminal building 
at Ashkhabad airport by Turkey. There was no reference 
in the Ankara Declaration to either the Turkish Com- 
mon Market or the Turkish Development and Investment 


Bank. Neither did it prove possible to secure the firm sup- 
port ofthe Central Asian states for the construction of pe-. 


troleum pipelines. l 

Worse still, Islam Karimov announced that he was 
against the formation of any supranational organization 
to coordinate activities in the Tarkic world. Conscious 
of the large ethnic Russian population in his country, Ka- 
zakh president Nursultan Nazarbayev indicated that he 
would veto any document that provided for the forma- 
tion of any structure based on religious or ethnic founda- 
tions. Furthermore, he refused to sign a communiqué that 
seemed to suggest that the Turkish Republic of Northern 
Cyprus had been recognized as an independent state. This 
prevented the issuing ofa press release after the summit. It 
appeared that Nazarbayev was worried about the possibil- 
ity ofan analogy being drawn between the Russians i in his 
country and the Turks in Cyprus. 

Not wanting to upset Russia, the Central Asian lead- 


ers ignored the pleas of Turkey and Azerbaijan and re- ` 


fused to include any reference to the Nagorno Karabakh 
conflict in the Ankara Declaration. This was another in- 
dication of the cleavage within the group. Even before the 
summit, all of the Central Asians represented in Ankara, 
with the exception of Turkmenistan, had signed the Joint 
Security Treaty in Tashkent with Russia and Armenia (see 


. Box 7-28). Four days after the Ankara Declaration, the 


leaders of Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and Uzbekistan met 
with Russian prime minister Andrey Kozirev and asked 
Russia to intervene in Tajikistan. It was apparent that all 


roads i in Central Asia led to Moscow. 


The disappointing-results of the summit were due 
boda to the miscalculation of Turkey's leaders. They had 


^ failed to note the changes that had taken place in the Cen- 
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tral Asian states after independence. First, after the middle 
of 1992, Russia had started taking a closer interest in the 
fate of the Russian diaspora that now found itself in the 
newly independent former Soviet republics. Russians ac- 
counted for 41% of the total population in Kazakhstan and 
26% in Kyrgyzstan. Russia's interest in these minorities 
was a source of concern for both countries. In addition, 
the fear of radical Islam, caused by the strife in Tajikistan, 
was compelling these countries to seek the security of 
Russia's protective umbrella. Demirel had been urging his 
hosts to abandon the ruble zone during his Central Asia 
trip. They disregarded his advice, however, and sought to 
benefit from Russia's indirect economic support by re- 
maining attached to the Russian currency. 

Finally, the Central Asian republics had acquired new 
self-assurance by the time of the summit in October 1992. 
Turkey had initially been of great help in getting them ad- 
mitted to international organizations and especially into 
the OIC and the ECO. But at this point they no longer 
needed Turkey’s assistance. At the same time, the new 


_states, having noted that Turkey's economic means were J 


fairly limited, were getting ready to seek economic and 
political support elsewhere. For instance, after the Ankara 
Summit, Nazarbayev went to Iran to develop bilateral eco- 
nomic relations. 

The great expectations that had been ilede over re: 
lations with the Central Asian republics had to be scaled 
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down after the disappointing Ankara Summit. Only after 
this summit did the Turkish leadership realize that Cen- 
tral Asian leaders were glad to develop their ties with Tur- 
key but not at the expense of good relations with Russia; 


nor would they forgo the possibility of developing rela- - 


tions with other countries that were in a position to pro- 
vide them with support. 


C. Disappointments and 

Facing Reality (1993-1995) 

After the fiasco of the hastily convened Summit of the 
Turkic States’ Leaders, Turkey did not lose its interest in 
the region. On tbe contrary, dozens of visits at all levels 
were exchanged with the new states after the summit. The 
high point was the trip that President Ozal made to the 
whole region in 1993, shortly before his death. In October 
1994 President Demirel went to Turkmenistan to partici- 
pate in the celebration marking the third anniversary of 
'Turkmen independence. This visit laid the foundation 
for the pipeline designed to carry Turkmen natural gas to 
Turkey via Iran. 

From 21 to 23 March 1993 a semiofficial meeting 
called the First Congress of Friendship, Fraternity, and 
Cooperation among Turkic States and Communities was 
held in Antalya. This congress wps expected to strengthen 
solidarity among Turkic peoplep. It was attended also by 
the representatives of a great ber of Turkic groups 
from the Russian Federation. Much importance was at- 
tached to this gathering by Turkey, which was represented 
by both President Ozal and Prime Minister Demirel. It 
was noted, however, that the proceedings of the congress 
were being directed by Alparslan Türkeş, the leader of the 
Nationalist Action Party. | 

The final communiqué of the congress contained an 
appeal to hold annual meetings to develop cooperation in 
the fields of science, technology, language, education, and 
culture and urged the establishment of a parliamentary 
working group of the Turkic republics and communities 
as well as a Supreme Council of the Turkic Republics. ‘The 
congress also approved a 34-letter framework alphabet 
based on the Roman script as the common alphabet of 
the Turkic peoples. This alphabet had been elaborated by 
the Alphabet Spelling Conference convened in Ankara by 
TİKA from 8 to 10 March 1993. Each Turkic republic or 
community would be able to select its own alphabet based 
on this framework alphabet. The semiofficial congress ad- 
opted as its motto the phrase coined by the Turkic ideo- 
logue İsmail Gaspıralı (Gasprinski): “Unity in Language, 
in Thought, and in Action” t 


It looked like some quarters in Turkey were working 
toward establishing a Turkic Union or Commonwealth 
without rousing the government's opposition. Although 
the Turkic republics sent delegates to such congresses, 
they did not agree to have them take place on their soil. 
The concerns over Russia's reaction to such congresses 
and activities led the Turkic republics to remain cautious 
about getting too involved. As a result, notwithstanding 
the decision to hold these congresses in a different coun- 
try every year, they continued being held in Turkey every 
time. 

Although high-level visits from the Caucasus/Cen- 
tral Asia to Turkey continued to take place, it was only 
possible to hold the second summit of all the leaders of 
the Turkic states in October 1994 in İstanbul and not in 
Baku in 1993, as originally planned. Because of the inter- 
nal turmoil there, Tajikistan was left out of the official 
programs. Nevertheless, Tajikistan's vice-president paid 
a visit to Ankara in July 1993, when he signed a bilateral 
Agreement on Friendship and Cooperation. 

Looking back at this period, we can discern errors 
in Turkey's post-USSR Central Asian policy arising from 
miscalculation, poor planning, and hasty action. For in- 
stance, in his first visit to the region, foreign minister Hik- 
met Çetin informed his hosts that Turkey stood ready to 
represent the Central Asian republics in the international 
sphere. This offer was accepted only by Uzbekistan. The 
other republics, being sensitive about asserting their in- 
dependence and sovereignty, were offended. Similarly, 
Cetin’s offer to send books written in the Latin script was 
turned down on the grounds that no formal decision had 
been made yet to discard the Cyrillic alphabet. 

In the meantime it became clear that Turkey was not 
the only country seeking to fill the void left by the collapse 
of the USSR. On the contrary, a number of states were 
vying for influence in the rapidly changing political land- 
scape in the Caucasus/Central Asia region. The resulting 
competition was reminiscent of the rivalries of the impe- 
rialist powers that struggled for superiority in the region 
during the early part of the twentieth century (Box 7-29). 
Among those seeking to be the key actors were Russia, 
Turkey, Iran, Saudi Arabia, the U.S., Pakistan, China, 
Japan, South Korea, Israel, and the EU. Four of these 
(Turkey, Iran, China, and South Korea) stand out as the 
rolé models for the region. Each country had its own rea- l 
sons for engaging in the contest, and their rivalry had eco- 
nomic, political-ideological, and religious dimensions. 
This created many possibilities for conflict, Turkey had to 
avoid the risk of armed conflict with Iran and/or Russia. ` 
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BOX 729. ).The Distinctive Features of ilie "Great Game" aid thé Second Great Game 


The Issue of the "Turkish Model" 
The peoples of the Caucasus/Central Asia region wefe 
still in the process of establishing their identities and sqt- 
ting up their nation-states. The success of Turkey's strip- 
ings in the area depended on how the regional countries 
perceived themselves and how they perceived Turkey 
over the long term. By and large, these states were still 
being run by their former Communist bosses, who were 
now following a nationalist line to preserve their posts. 
For the leaders: who now controlled the destiny of these 
states in the chaotic circumstances prevailing after the 
dissolution ofthe Soviet Empire, the first priority was the 
consolidation of their power. For them, a rapid transition 
to democracy carried the risk of national disintegration. 
That is why they tended to prefer the Chinese or South 
Korean model of economic development (which did not 
have a democratic component). 
Turkey had consistently been striving to have the 
Turkic republics adopt the “Turkish model” for their 
development. Whether Turkey could play a central role 
in the region depended in large measure on whether the 
newly independent states saw Turkey as a suitable and ac- 
‘ceptable model. At first Turkey appeared to be the main 
alternative, with its modern and secular model backed 
by the West. Turkey assumed this role with such zeal that 
Demirel went às far as submitting draft Constitutions to 





the leaders of Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, and Kyrgyzstan 
when he visited the region in 1992. It was unlikely that 
the leaders would accept Constitutions based on a demo- 
cratic administration from a country that had failed, after 
trying for seventy years, to achieve a civilian Constitution 
ot establish a well-functioning democracy. In any case, in 
practice, none of the Central Asian states (with the pos- 
sible exception of Azerbaijan and Kyrgyzstan) went for 
the Turkish model. Even if they referred to the Turkish 
model now and then, for them it was not the model of 
the 1990s, based on liberal democracy as understood in 
Turkey, but the model of the 1930s, which was statist and 
authoritarian: 

‘The acceptability of the model did not depend on 
Turkey's international connections or the models ideol- 
ogy. It depended much more on its compatibility with 
the sociopolitical and economic realities of the region. 
‘This was'an important point that Turkey seemed to over- 
look. The models that claimed to be suitable for all of the 
region's states and pretended to be the solution to all of 
its problems were bound to fail there. Notwithstanding 
some common features and problems, each state in the re- 


gion had its own special character and problems that were . - 
not shared with its neighbors. That is why the “one model.” 


fits all” approach could not work and each state required 
tailor- made model, : ux 
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Turkey was attractive because of its Western ties and 
its claim to be a prospective EU member. At a time when 
Turkey had difficulty in making itself acceptable to Eu- 
rope, its offers of helping the Central Asian states in devel- 
oping their ties with Europe were bound to ring hollow. 
Furthermore, it was clear that Turkey by itself could not 
be of much economic assistance and that any contribu- 
tion it could make would have to be in conjunction with 
the West. In particular, when the Western oil companies 
started entering the region, newly independent states 
established their own direct links with the West and no 
longer needed Turkey's intercession. In addition, Tur- 
key was still far from having resolved its own problems of 
identity, ethnicity, unity, and so forth and was in no posi- 
tion to serve as a model for nations grappling with similar 
problems. 

Furthermore, the Turkish model was in general 
terms a secular, democratic, and free-market model, but 
its implementation was not all that clear-cut. The attitude 
of Turkish leaders and businesspeople that “we shall en- 
lighten our Turkish brethren” in the spirit of missionaries 
spreading the Turkish model did not make much head- 
way in Central Asia. These leaders and businesspeople 
failed to understand that, after many years of Russian 
domination, the newly liberated nations were not eager 
to seek a new “older brother” to boss them around. An- 
kara-was slow in grasping the reality that the new nations 
were seeking not subservience but cooperation in their 
relations. This caused much disappointment in the region 
and lessened the chances for acceptance of the model pro- 
posed by Turkey. The reminiscences of Nursultan Nazar- 
bayev, president of Kazakhstan, in 1997 about the first 
Turkic Summit of 1992 more or less represented the views 
of all Central Asian Republics: 


[A]t first, many people believed that all of Ka- 
zakhstan's problems would be solved by Turkey. 
However, this meant forgoing ourindependence, 
severing our traditional ties with neighbors, and 
replacing one elder brother with another. This 
was quite clear in the draft document prepared 
by our Turkish colleagues, where reference was 
made to historical common roots, language, and 
cultures and traditions. Based on these it was as- " 
serted that we would engage in cooperation with 
Turkey. I was compelled at the time to hurt Tur- 
gut Ozal's feelings and declared that I would not 
sign the document. I told him that 1 was only in 
favor of economic, political relations and rela- 
tions between peoples. It is true that our roots 
are common; it is also obvious that we have been 


separated for a long time. I proposed that we 
repair the broken links of our civilization while 
respecting our newly won independence and 
the sovereignty of every state. I added that we 
would not sever our links with other peoples and 
states and would never again enter into an un- 
equal relationship with any state. (Nazarbayev, 
pp. 200-201) 


Turkey's intense efforts to establish close links with 
the Turkic republics led its adversaries to interpret these 
efforts as an attempt to establish regional hegemony or 
the pursuit of the dream to establish a Turanian Union. 
Although the Turkish leaders frequently declared that 
they pursued no Pan-Turkic ambitions and that the ex- 
pressions of concern in this regard were unfounded, its 
neighbors’ suspicions were not totally dispelled, and re- 
lations with them suffered. Greece, Iran, Russia, and the 
Arab states continually claimed that Turkey was pursuing 
Pan-Turkism and that its growing activities in Central Asia 
were motivated by racist considerations. Such claims were 
reinforced by the Turkish practice of referring to all na- 
tions speaking a Turkic language as Turks and by the ten- 
dency to talk about the Turkish-speaking peoples spread 
across the region “from the Adriatic to the Great Wall of 
China.” Nevertheless, Turkey continued to promdte the 
Turkish model both in the West and in Turkey itselffby us- 
ing the motif of the ethnic, linguistic, and cultural unity of 
Turkey and the Turkic peoples. It did this without regard 
to the sensitivity of Russians and Persians to Pan-Turkism 
and the anti-Turkish tendencies that Ankara’s policies 
might engender. 

Aside from angering its regional rivals, Turkey srheto- 
ricalso began to irritate the Central Asian countries them- 
selves. The rhetoric ran counter to their search for a na- 
tional identity and to their wish to establish their unique 
and distinctive national character. The reaction against 
Turkey’s Turkist policies in the region was expressed by 
Kazakhstan's President Nazarbayev during his visit to Tur- 
key in December 1991: “In this part of the world Turkism 
has become a political current only as a reaction to So- 
viet hegemony... I am against fitting people into specific 
molds on the basis of Turkism or Islamism, and such at- 
tempts will have no chance to succeed. What we are wit- 
nessing at present is arapprochement among Turks based 
on the common values shared by the Turkish-speaking 
peoples. But this should not turn into a dangerous chau- 
vinism”. (Cumhuriyet, 16 December 1991). Although they 
had common ethnic roots, the majority of Central Asian 


peoples appeared to have developed a distinctive identity 
during their more than seventy years of Russian/Soviet 
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domination. At least at this initial stage of their indepen- 
dent existence, they appeared to prefer stressing their 
individual identities rather than coming under a broad 
cultural-political umbrella that would blur their distinc- 
tive features. 

Turkey itself was wary of appearing to bi meddling 
in other countries” internal affairs; nor did it want to be 
accused of harboring Turanian or expansionist ambitions. 
Finding the right balance between getting more involved 
with these countries and not giving rise to such accusa- 
tions or offending them was notan easy task. For instance, 
when Muhammad Salih, the leader of the Uzbek oppo- 
sition movement Erk, was forced out of his country, he 
sought refüge in Turkey. Whether to give him refugee sta- 
tus or not suddenly became a delicate issue. Feeling sym- 
pathy for Salih, who was being forced out of his country by 


Karimov merely for being in opposition; Ankara wanted. 
to allow him to settle in Turkey. At the same time, it did. 


not want to confront Uzbekistan's protests or allow bilat- 
eral relations to sour over this issue. As a consequence, 
Salih was allowed to remain in Turkey but was forced to 
leave the country whenever a high-level visit from Uzbeki- 
stan took place. Obviously, this compromise satisfied nei- 
ther Salih nor Karimov. 

‘There was also the question of democracy, which the 
Central Asian leaders considered to be “excessive” in Tur- 
key. For example, when the ambassador of Uzbekistan in 
Ankara was recalled in the summer of 1994, Turkey tried 
to explain this by Uzbekistan’s economic difficulties. Mu- 
hammad Salih, however, who was living in Turkey at the 
time, claimed that the ambassador had been recalled for 
being too sympathetic to Turkey. Salih also claimed that 
the Uzbek students in Turkey would also be recalled soon 
because Karimov feared that if they stayed too long in 


Turkey and were thus exposed to democracy they would ` 


join the opposition when they returned home. In fact, all 
Uzbek students as well as Uzbek nationals in Turkey were 
recalled home in July 1994. This was followed by the do- 
sure of Turkish schools in Uzbekistan. All of these actions 
were motivated by the fear of Turkish democracy. When 
Karimov came to Turkey in June 1994, the visit was under 
the shadow ofthe ambassador's recall. Karimov's declara- 
tion that the two countries should not allow third parties 
to spoil bilateral relations was interpreted as a refererice to 
the asylum that had been granted to Salih by Turkey. Un- 
like his visit to Turkey in December 1991, this time Kari- 
mov made no mention of the Turkish model. This clearly 
indicated how relations between the two countties had 
taken on a different character in recent years.. _ : 
The strain in Turkey’s relations with Uzbekistán was 


not due solely to Salih’s presence in Turkey however; 
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hor was it due to the "indoctrination of Uzbek students 
against the regime with Turkey's connivance,’ as Tashkent 
claimed (personal interview with an Uzbek source). It be- 
came clear that the strain had deeper causes when Salih 
left Turkey for good and settled in Germany, but relations 
still did not improve. 'The real problem was that Karimov 
had the grand design of establishing a "Greater Turkistan 
with Uzbekistan at the center and saw Turkey and the 
Turkish model as undermining his leadership. 

Relations began to improve somewhat in October 
2000 when Uzbekistan had to turn to Turkey for advice 
and assistance in connection with a number of law and 
order issues. Among these were the Islamic fundamen- 
talists based in the Fergana Valley (who were perceived 
as threatening the unity of Uzbekistan) and the violent 
protests in the summer of 2000, which were becoming dif- 
ficult to contain. After a long period of opposition from 
Tashkent, high-level Turkish visits were resumed. ‘The 
Uzbeks discovered that’ they were unable to deal with 
their domestic problems single-handedly and knew that 
Russia would not be of any use in this sphere. In the au- ` 
tumn of 2000 minister of foreign affairs Ismail Cem and 
minister of the interior Saadettin Tantan visited Tashkent 
in quick succession and held talks with the Uzbek leaders. 

To sum up, given the problems confronting the newly 
independent countries of the Caucasus and Central Asia, 
the Turkish model that was being offered to deal with the 
daunting economic and political restructuring problems 
was inadequate. 


The Second Summit of the 

Turkish-Speaking Countries (1 994) 

After several postponements, the second Summit of Baku 
in Turkic States was scheduled to meet in January 1994. 
Özal's sudden death in 1993 and the recurring political 
crises had prevented the Turkish leaders from properly 


' engaging in the effort to convene the Turkic leaders at 


another summit. Meanwhile the Russian opposition to 
the holding of such meetings was becoming stronger. At 
the Summit of the CIS held in Ashkhabad in December 
1993, Yeltsin persuaded Karimov to block the holding of 
the Baku Summit. Two days prior to the holding of the 
Turkic Summit, Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan requested a 
postponement. ‘The weakness of Turkic solidarity in the 
face of Russian opposition had been demonstrated once 
again, especially when Turkey did not display the will to 
pursue the’ objective with determination. In addition to © 
the Russian pressure, another factor was influencing the 
Central Asian republics. They did not want to congregat: 
in Baku and give the impression that they were suppo 
ing Azerbaij an against Armenia, In fact, no Cen 
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leader had ever visited Baku at that point, and Turkmeni- 
stan continued to supply natural gas to Armenia. At this 
time, all of the Turkic leaders were striving to consolidate 


their hold on power and were suspicious of the national- - 


ist rhetoric of Azerbaijan's president Elchibey, who advo- 
cated a Turanian union. This was another factor that ex- 
plained the lack of enthusiasm for the Baku Summit. 

Under these circumstances, it required a major dip- 
lomatic effort on the part of Turkey to convene the sum- 
mit in Istanbul on 18 and 19 October 1994. That summer 
President Demirel had persuaded Kazakhstan's President 
Nazarbayev and Uzbekistan's President Karimov when 

they visited Ankara to hold all future summits in Turkey 
until these meetings became a regular event. 

Russia declared that it did not welcome such meet- 
ings, which were being held on the basis of ethnicity. Mos- 
cow contended that such meetings irked neighbors and 
gave ríse to regional tensions within the CIS by stoking 
nationalism. Russia also looked upon the Assembly of 
Turkic Peoples held in Antalya in March 1993 as an expres- 
sion of militant nationalism. 

Demirel responded to this criticism by stating that 
the summit was not pursuing Turanian aims and was di- 
rected against no other state. He also pointed out that CIS 
leaders did not need the approval of nonparticipants to 
take part in any regional meeting of their choosing. De- 
spite Demirel's statement, the Central Asian leaders were 
trying hard to allay Moscow's concerns. Niyazov declared 
that cooperation among Turkic states did not imply that 
they were forgetting their responsibilities as members of 
the CIS. The statements made by Turkic leaders at the end 
of the summit showed that this time they were satisfied 
with the outcome ofthe meeting. Unlike the first summit, 
the expectations at this meeting were much less ambi- 
tious, and an effort had been made to avoid disappoint- 
ments by distributing the draft final document to the lead- 
ers and seeking their views prior to its consideration and 
approval, 

The communiqué adopted at the end of the meet- 
ing included a request for the implementation of the UN 
Security Council resolution on the Armenia-Azerbaijan 
„conflict, calling for respect for Azerbaijan's territorial in- 
tegrity. It also contained more specific references to oil 
and gas pipelines, declaring that the parties called for the 
early exploitation of the oil and gas resources of the region 

“and their transportation to world markets by the most 
. economic routes and, in this framework, welcomed the 
work being carried out regarding pipelines through Tur- 
key to reach markets in the Mediterranean and Europe. 
The summit praised the regular meetings of the ministers 


of culture and education and expressed the wish to pro- 
mote interparliamentary cooperation. It was decided that 
the foreign ministers would also hold regular meetings 
and that the next summit would be held in Bishkek in Au- 
gust 1995. 

The second summit demonstrated once more that the 
inter-Turkic solidarity was less than would be desirable. 
Turkey and Azerbaijan apparently pressed for a tough line 
that would condemn Armenia as an invader and occupier, 
but the others blocked such a move. Together with Rus- 
sia, Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan were concerned over a 
contract signed by Azerbaijan with an international con- 
sortium just prior to the summit for the exploitation of the 
hydrocarbon resources of the Caspian Sea. The leaders of 
both countries contended that an agreement over the use 
of resources had to be reached among the littoral states 
before such concession contracts could be signed (see 
Box 7-36 below). 

Soon after the summit, the Second Assembly of the 
Turkic States and Communities for Friendship, Frater- 
nity, and Cooperation was held in İzmir on 13-21 Octo- 
ber. It looked as if the organizers of the İzmir meeting 
were trying to convey the impression that the assembly 
was closely linked to the summit of Turkic leaders. The 
Turkish administration's participation in the assembly at 
the highest level made it clear that Ankara was not against 
conveying this impression. In her speech at the assembly, 
Prime Minister Çiller referred to the EU and to NAFTA 
and declared that a similar link-up was possible among the 
Turkic states, President Demirel declared that a Turkic 
world had emerged over the last five years and pointed out 
that the members of this new grouping were not seeking 
to find an identity because they had never lost conscious- 
ness of their true identity. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs had nothing to do with 
this meeting, at which there was much Pan-Turkic rheto- 
ric. With high-level participation from Turkey at such a 
meeting, it was inevitable that this would create problems 
abroad. At this stage, Turkey's Central Asia policy was still 
under the influence of emotional considerations. 

With the disintegration of the USSR, innumerable 
ethnic conflicts erupted in the Caucasus. Turkey’s re- 
sponse to this ethnic strife would determine the degree of 
its effectiveness in the region. 

. The ethnic makeup of the Caucasus region was ex- 
tremely complex. Although each Caucasus republic was 
made up of dominant national groups, each also had nu- 
merous minority groups. Furthermore, the dominant na- 
tional groups of the newly independent states belonged 
to different religions; which wexe closely identified with 

















“Box 7-30. The: Question of hol Karabakh. 


The origi ofi ithe question. of Nagorno Karabakh ‘goes. back to i 


their respective national groups. This rendered the situa- 
tion even more complicated. 

The situation in the northern Caucasus within the 
borders of the Russian Federation was even more com- 
plex. The last Soviet census of 1989 revealed that there 
were nineteen officially recognized autochthonous na- 
tional groups alongside Russian diasporas as well as Ka- 
zakhs, Nogays, and other minorities. With this population 
pattern mode, the northern Caucasus was one ofthe most 
ethnically diverse regions in the world. 

It was inevitable that disputes would erupt between 
different ethnic groups as the central authority weakened. 
Turkey's effectiveness and position in the region would be 


closely tied to its response to these disputes. The conflict 


between Armenia and: Azerbaijan over Nagorno Kara- 
bakh in particular revealed how easily Turkey could be 
drawn into such dangerous disputes in its immediate vi- 
cinity G 7-30). 
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D. Relations with Azerbaijan in 
the Context of Nagorno Karabakh 

The ethnic strife that erupted in the Caucasus in the after- 
math ofthe Cold War presented Turkey with a no-win sit- 
uation. In the Karabakh conflict, Turkish public opinion 
was fully behind Azerbaijan; and as long as hostilities con- 
tinued in the region, the Turkish government was under 
pressute not to remain neutral. Direct intervention, how- 
ever, was bound to have fateful consequences for Turkey 
in the Caucasus region and would seriously affect Turkish 
relations not just with Russia but also with NATO, the 
U.S., and Europe. In this situation, the government was 
torn between the pressure of public opinion sympathiz- 


ing with the Azerbaijanis and the desire to remain neutral ^ 


in order to be able to act as mediator. The dispute consti- 
tuted an obstacle to Turkey's efforts to resolve the ques: 


tions with Armenians that were rooted in history, while it- 


also created difficulties i in n tracing the route to be followe 
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by petroleum pipelines. The clashes sharpened Azerbai- 
jan’s nationalistic rhetoric. This, in turn, drove Iran (fear- 
ful that its own Azerbaijani minority would be stirred by 
this rhetoric) to support Armenia in the conflict, which 
was an additional complication for Turkey. 

The question of Karabakh started with tension be- 
tween the two communities and street clashes in 1988 and 
escalated into full-scale warfare in 1991. The only country 
that gave full support to Azerbaijan from the beginning 
was Turkey. Ankara's policy with respect to Karabakh 
colored Turkey’s relations with Armenia and cramped its 
Caucasus policies in general. 

, Inthe international arena, Turkey stood side-by-side 
with Azerbaijan and took part in the embargo imposed by 
Azerbaijan on Armenia, although it was not consistently 
strict in its implementation. Turkey also avoided diplo- 
matic relations with Yerevan. Although Turkey's actions 
were partly the result of historical events that still rankled, 
Ankara kept repeating that relations could not be normal- 
ized so long as Armenia continued to occupy Azerbaijani 
territories. Ankara considered the occupation to be a very 
serious transgression. Turkey’s support of Azerbaijan did 
not lead to the provision of significant military aid; nor 
was there any question of direct involvement in armed 
conflict. 

Turkey recognized Azerbaijan’s independence on 9 
November 1991, one month before recognizing the other 
Soviet republics. Despite this, Azerbaijan's internal tur- 
moil prevented relations from developing rapidly. At this 
stage, Turkey was seeking to avoid basing its relations on 
a single individual, Ebulfez Echibey. In fact, Turkey was 
uncomfortable with his rhetoric based on Turkish unity. 
Rumors were circulating in the press that Elchibey wanted 
to see a federation between Turkey and Azerbaijan. This 
led to concern over the possibility of conflict with Russia 
and Iran. It should be noted that Azerbaijan never made 
a formal appeal to Turkey to intervene in the Karabakh 
conflict. aa 

In this period Turkey concluded a number of eco- 
nomic agreements with Azerbaijan, started TV broad- 
casts beamed to Azerbaijan, and supported Baku’s efforts 
to change to the Latin alphabet by sending books and 
typewriters. Turkey's standing in Azerbaijan, however, 
was in large measure determined by Ankara’s approach to 
the Karabakh issue. | 

© "Tn the early phase of the conflict, Turkey sought to 
remain neutral so that it could act as a mediator. Armenia 
was not averse to this role at first, and Turkish diplomats 
and especially foreign minister Hikmet Çetin undertook 
numerous diplomatic missions to the region and to Eu- 


ropean capitals and made a major effort to get the issue 
included in the OSCE' agenda. Getin sought to bring the 
issue to the attention of Western governments and espe- 
cially the American government. Prime Minister Demirel 
was in favor ofa more cautious approach, however, declar- 
ing that Turkey bad no legal grounds for intervening in 
the matter and that, in any case, Azerbaijan had not made 
a formal request for Turkey to get involved. Acting at the 
request of Armenia, Demirel sent a message in November 
1991 to Hasan Hasanov, the prime minister of Azerbaijan, 
calling for restraint in order to avoid exacerbating regional 
tensions. Baku interpreted this as a mediation effort on 
the part of Turkey. In his reply two weeks later, Hasanov 
indicated his satisfaction over Turkey's mediation initia- 
tive. This compelled the Turkish MFA to issue a statement 
denying that Turkey intended to act as mediator. When 
Azerbaijans president Ayaz Muttalibov visited Ankara 
on 23 and 24 January 1992, he was informed that Turkey 


. could serve as mediator if both parties agreed to this. 


But Turkey's even-handed efforts would not last for 
long. In particular, certain remarks made by president 
Turgut Özal cast doubts in the minds of Armenians that 
Turkey could be a neutral broker. When Azerbaijani civil- 
ians were massacred by Armenians in Hojali in February 
1992, there [was a public outcry in Turkey for interven- 
tion. Right-wing groups organized public rallies, and even 
some influential people (including the president at the 
time, Turgut Özal) argued that Turkey “had the right to 
intervene" ( Financial Times Report on Turkey, 7 May 1993, 
P s). Despite Demirel's statements to the contrary, these 
demands and public outrage brought Turkey’s efforts to 
act as honest broker to an abrupt end. 

When Armenia started occupying Azerbaijan's ter- 
ritory beyond Karabakh and the plight of Azerbaijani 
refugees was displayed on TV screens, a powerful cur- 
rent erupted in the country and the government was pub- 
licly blamed for being ineffective. This led to an overtly 
pro-Azerbaijani stance in Ankara. Media criticism that 
Turkey's wish to play a leadership role in the region fol- 
lowing the Cold War was in direct conflict with its inef- 
fective position on Karabakh overlapped with the clamor 
from all the opposition parties that the government was 
passive while "our Azerbaijani brethren are being slaugh- 
tered.” Among the parties, the Nationalist Action Party 
stood out in its opposition to the government's policies. 
The MHP had been calling for intervention since Febru- 
ary 1991 and now expressed the view that Turkey could 
not remain silent as more of Azerbaijan's territory came 
under Armenian occupation. For the MHP, the time for 
military intervention had come. Ecevit (the leader of 























Box 7-31; Turkey 
with Azerbaijan à 


the Democratic Left Party) claimed that Turkey's pas- 
sive stance would damage its prestige in the Caucasus 
and Central Asia while Mesut Yilmaz (the leader of the 
Motherland Party) declared on 4 March 1992 that Turkey 


should deploy forces to the Armenian border and claimed ` 


that Turkey had guaranteed the status of Nakhechevan 
and Karabakh (Box 7-31). 

It was inevitable that the Turkish government would 
succumb to the pressure of public opinion. On 2 March 
it announced that all aircraft on their way to Armeniâ 
through Turkish airspace would have to land in Turkey to 
ensure that they were not ferrying arms to that country. 
Subsequently the transit of aid material from the West 
to Armenia was stopped. In the meantime Demirel had 
shifted his position. In an interview with the Washington 

` Post on 19 March; he declared that he felt himself under 
pressure to pursue a tougher policy and added that it was 
wrong to assume that military intervention was out ofthe 
question. When the president of the Assembly of the Au- 
tonomous Region of Nakhechevan, Heydar Aliyev, called 
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on Turkey to send troops after Lachin was captured by 
the Armenians on 17 May and attacks against Nakheche- 
van began to increase, however, Turkey confined itself to 
bringing the issue to the attention of the UN, the OSCE, 
and NATO. 

Notwithstanding these developments, Turkey kept 
its channels of communication with Armenia open and 
strove to keep its bilateral relations from being adversely 
affected by current events. 'Ihe border was sometimes 
opened to allow humanitarian assistance to get through 
to Armenia, In September 1992 Turkey consented to the 


sale of 100,000 tons of wheat to that country. An agree- © 


ment was signed in November 1992 to supply Armenia 
with 300 million kilowatt hours of electric power to allevi- 
ate the shortage there. The Turkish opposition described 
this agreement as a betrayal of Azerbaijan, however, and 
the government felt compelled to annul the agreement in 
January 1993 before it could be implemented. 

At this time, peace talks were taking place between 
Azerbaijan and Armenia within the framework of the 
OSCE Minsk Group, designed to resolve the question 
of Nagorno Karabakh. Turkey had sent a delegation to 
Yerevan to persuade the Armenian government that set- 
tling this question would contribute to the improvement 
of bilateral relations with Turkey. But these efforts were 
frustrated when the Armenians daptured the Kelbedjer 
region linking Karabakh to Armenia on 3 April. President 
Özal then declared that this quéstion would never be 
settled if “Turkey did not display its teeth” (http://query 
snytimes.com/gst/fullpage.html?res=9FoCESDB1630F 
93BA25757C0A965958260&sec=&spon=&pagewanted 
all). In contrast to Özal's more interventionist approach, 
Demirel turned down Azerbaijan's request for helicopters 
to evacuate the wounded and civilians on the grounds 
that this might lead to a direct confrontation with Russia 
(Bölükbaşı, p. 85). When Özal visited Baku on 14 April, 
he revealed his differences with Demirel once again when 
he declared that “Turkey would always stand shoulder to 
shoulder with Azerbaijan” and added that “Turkey's pa- 
tience should notbe tested" (Ayın Tarihi, 14 April 1993). 

The process triggered by the fall of Kelbedjer led to a 
coup in Azerbaijan on 4 June 1993, resulting in the over- 
throw of Elchibey's government and his replacement by 
Heydar Aliyev. This was seen by many quarters in Tur- 
key and abroad as Turkey's failure to maintain a friendly 
administration in powerin Azerbaij an, Some commenta- 
tors in Turkey saw the overthrow of Elchibey as the end 


of the so- -called- Turkish model, Russia had already i in-.. r 
tervened in Georgia and Lithüania to help bring leaders | 
of the former Soviet. administration to paye zr openly: 
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supporting Col, Suret Huseyinov, the architect of the 
coup, Russia had demonstrated its ability to intervene di- 
rectly also in Azerbaijan's internal affairs. Meanwhile Tur- 
key had prepared a diplomatic plan of action on 7 June, 
when the rebellion was still confined to Gence. It was 
only able to send a delegation to Baku on 15 June, how- 
ever, when it had became too late to change the course of 
events, When foreign minister Hikmet Çekin was ques- 
tioned by the press on this issue, he declared that Turkey 
was not to blame for Elchibey's downfall and asked the 
journalists: "Should we have created a second Cyprus 
question?" This revealed the thinking of his government 
, (Sabah, 22 June 1993). 

Elchibey's Turkist rhetoric was creating antagonism 
in Iran and Russia and causing uneasiness in the Turkic 
republics. Some claimed that it was also making Turkey 
uncomfortable. As a result, they concluded that Ankara 
had been looking around for a more moderate İeader 
in Azerbaijan and did nothing to prevent Aliyev's as- 
sumption of power even if it was not directly involved 
in Elchibey's overthrow. Turkey's uneasiness about the 
coup, however, was quite clear from a letter from Foreign 
Minister Çetin on 24 June (at a time wben it was too late 
to change anything) to the UN secretary-general, describ- 
ing the coup that brought Aliyev to power as "a military 
rebellion aimed at overthrowing the legitimate govern- 
ment” (Ayın Tarihi, 26 June 2003). The letter went on to 
add that Turkey would "continue to support Azerbaijan's 
legitimate representatives.” According to certain Turkish 
and Azerbaijan newspapers, Elchibey was still in contact 
with Turks in his hiding place. But in due course Turkey's 
attitude changed, when it became obvious that Aliyev's 
hold on power was firm and that Elchibey was unlikely to 
recover power in the short term. At that point Cetin saw 
nothing wrong in remarking to the press that Aliyev was 
in power on the basis of an election that was carried out 
under democratic procedures. 

Ankara's inability to keep in power a friendly admin- 
istration in Azerbaijan caused Turkey to lose standing in 
the region. Similarly, Turkey was unable to muster the 
courage to intervene on behalf of Armenian president Ter- 
-Petrossian when he was facing difficulties in later years, 
and there were accusations that Turkey had not provided 
adequate support to the pro-Turkish ethnic Uzbek gen- 
eral Rashid Dostum in Afghanistan in his struggle with 

© the Taliban. Inevitably, the realization took hold in the re- 
gion that having close relations with Turkey did not con- 
stitute a guarantee that one could remain in power. But 
it should also be noted that Turkey’s powerful support of 


Georgia helped keep Shevardnadze in power in Tbilisi for 
several years. 

Aliyev's assumption of power was originally per- 
ceived as a Russian success, but it soon become apparent 
that this was not quite so. Although Aliyev made concil- 
iatory gestures to Russia like joining the CIS, he was ab- 
solutely against the redeployment of Russian troops on 
Azerbaijan's territory. Aliyev's policies were far from sat- 
isfying Russia, which became clear when Moscow was 
implicated in the coup attempt against him carried out in 
October 1994. It also became apparent that Aliyev would 
depart from Elchibey’s policy of giving priority to Turkey 
in his foreign relations. Aliyev would use the Turkish card 
when it suited him; and when it did not, he was capable of 
turning away from Turkey. In September 1993, two months 
after assuming power, Aliyev suspended the agreements 
that the Elchibey administration had concluded with Tur- 
key. This resulted in the dismissal of 1,600 Turkish mili- 
tary experts serving in Azerbaijan and the reintroduction 
of a visa requirement for Turkish nationals traveling to 
Azerbaijan. Although there was reversal of this policy one 
year later when Aliyev embarked on improving Turkish- 
Azerbaijani relations once again, it was obvious that bilat- 
eral relations would no longer be as smooth as in the past. 

‘The first indication of improved relations came on 
19 September 1993, when minister of foreign affairs Hik- 
met Cetin visited Baku. Aliyevannounced that he had se- 
lected the Turkish route for the pipeline that would carry 
Azerbaijani oil to world markets. He also announced that 
Turkey would resume the training of Azerbaijani military 
personnel. Subsequently, Aliyev visited Turkey in Febru- 
ary 1994 and established a good rapport with President 
Demirel. His speech at the Turkish parliament on 9 Feb- 
ruary, which emphasized the importance that he attached 
to the relations between the two “brotherly countries” 
(http: //aliyevheritage.org/cgi-bin/ecms/vis.pl?=o01&p 
=1175&n=000013&g=), dispelled most of the mistrust 
among Turkish decision-makers. But there were still some 
elements in Turkey that did not trust Aliyev and preferred 
the Turkish nationalism preached by Elchibey. This be- 
came manifest in March 1995, when it was revealed that 
Turkish nationals were also implicated in an unsuccessful 
plot to unseat Aliyev. But Turkey was by now convinced 
that chaos in Azerbaijan would be detrimental to Turkey’s 
overall Caucasus policy, and Elchibey was forgotten in 
this context. Aliyev was so fully accepted as Azerbaijan's 
legitimate leader that Demirel himself warned Aliyev as 
soon as the government became aware of the coup at- 
tempt in Baku. With this early warning Aliyev succeeded 





in foiling the plot. Nevertheless, he was very upset that 
Turkish nationals were involved in the plot against him 
and expressed his disappointment on numerous occa- 
sions, including in a speech to the TGNA. 

The Karabakh conflict revealed how Turkey would 
react to potential ethnic disputes in the Caucasus. An- 
kara would strive to find an early solution to the conflict 
without becoming involved directly. It would do this not 
through bilateral contracts but by drawing the attention of 
international public opinion and international organiza- 
tions to the region. 

This conflict also showed how difficult it was for Tur- 
key to be evenhanded in ethnic conflicts within the for- 
mer Soviet Union when one ofthe parties happened to be 
Turkic or Muslim. Turkey chose to remain aloof when the 
Gagauz in Moldova and the Abkhaz in Georgia began agi- 


tating for independence. The strained relations between. 
Chechen separatists and the Russian Federation, how- 


ever, would lead to serious questions for Turkey. 


E. From the Great Game 
to Regional Rivalry (1995-2000) 

In the five years following the disintegration of the USSR 
in 1991 when it attempted to establish its influerice in the 
Caucasus and: Central Asia, Turkey ran into all kinds of 
problems and had numerous disappointments. These de- 
velopments revealed that Turkey's economic means and 
political experience were not sufficient to assunie the role 
it was seeking for itself in the region. It was clear that the 
time had come to formulate regional policy on a more re- 
alistic basis. Turkey was not alone in attempting to assert 
its influence. The struggle with the other contenders had 
economic, political, ideological, and religious dimensions 
and could easily lead to conflict with Iran and Russia in 


particular. ‘This was an important factor for Turkey when ` 


it came to reformulating its regional policy. 


1. Relations with Armenia 

When Armenia became independent after the dissolution 
ofthe Soviet Union, Turkey recognized its independence 
on 16 December 1991 without any reservation and also fur- 
nished humanitarian assistance to relieve Armenia's eco- 
nomic hardship. In fact, even before the ÜSSR collapsed, 
Turkey's ambassador in Moscow, Volkan Vural, went to 
Yerevan in April 1991 to discuss ways for developing bilat- 


- eral relations with Armenia. This was the first high-level 


visit to Yerevan (Newspot, 11 April 1991). During this visit, 


jt was agreed to establish direct border trade between 
"the two countries, open the highway to traffic, and start 
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direct flights. The draft of an Agreement on Good Neigh- 
borliness was also prepared (Hürriyet, 12 April 1991). Both 
sides believed that the events that took place in the last 
years of the Ottoman Empire should be allowed to fade 
into the past. 

Subsequently, when Turkey sent exploratory delega- 
tions to Central Asia and the Caucasus in September 1991, 
Yerevan was not left out. At this time, public opinion in 
Turkey was turning negative toward Armenia because 
of the Karabakh question, which had begun to fester in 
1988. Despite this, the Turkish MFA held the view that 
Armenia's independence should be recognized and sup- 
ported. In this context, Turkey sent Armenia an invitation 
to become a founding member of the Black Sea Economic 
Cooperation process signed on 25 June 1992 even though 
Armenia was not a littoral state of the Black Sea. 

The leader of the Armenian National Movement 
that led the country to independence was Levon Ter- 
Petrossian, who became its first head of state. In the 
height ofthe conditions prevailing in the Caucasus in the 
aftermath of the Cold War and the problems confront- 
ing independent Armenia, Ter-Petrossian concluded 
that Armenia should review the basic assumptions upon 
which relations with Turkey were based. The response 
of the Turkish MEA to this approach was receptive and 
positive. Although the rhetoric of genocide had become 
an existential ideology for the Armenian diaspora, cut off 
from the realities of the Caucasus and following events 
in Armenia from a distance, the Yerevan administration 
had to grapple with the daily realities of the region. For 
this administration it was more rational to secure a rap- 
prochement with Turkey, the link to Europe, than to 
dwell on events that took place in the early years of the 
twentieth century (Box 7-32). Ter-Petrossian held that, to 
achieve full independence from Russia, Armenia should 
discard historic antagonisms and seek the normalization 
of relations with Turkey. Ibis was dictated by Realpolitik 
(International Herald Tribune, 25 May 1991). Similarly, by 
developing relations with Yerevan, Turkey could secure 
direct links to Central Asia and free itself ofthe difficulties 
created by the Armenian diaspora, especially in the U.S. 
At this stage, public opinion in Turkey and Armenia and 
in the diaspora had not established effective control over 
national policies and the decision-makers in both Ankara 
and Yerevan were formulating their policies on the basis of | 
pragmatism and the dictates of geography. 

AS a consequence, the Ter-Petrossian administra- 


tion did not comply with the terms of article n of the; © © ~ 
Declaration of Independence adopted by the Armenian © <5 0t 
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Box 7-32. The Mentality of the Armenian Diaspora ~~ 


The Armenians are a people of the diaspora. At present cy 
nümber. about 6. 5 million people. all over the, world. OF thes cae 





Parliament on 23 August 1991 and refrained from raising 
the issue of genocide in the international arena. Article 
11 read as follows: "Ihe Republic of Armenia shall sup- 
port the efforts to secure the international recognition 
of the genocide perpetrated in 1915 in Ottoman Turkey 
and Western Armenia.” The administration also resisted 
the pressure exerted by the nationalists and subsequently 
prevented this text from being included in the Armenian 
Constitution adopted in 1995. Furthermore, when ac- 
ceding to the CSCE in 1992, it accepted the condition for 
membership that there should be no claims for revision of 
frontiers. It was even said that the Ter-Petrossian adminis- 
tration had asked the leadership of the Armenian diaspora 
in the U.S, in December 1991 to tone down its anti-Turkish 
activities in the U.S. Congress. 

The reference to Turkish territories as Western Arme- 
nia contained in the Declaration of Independence found 
its way into the Armenian Constitution, which in its pre- 
amble mentioned “[r]ecognizing the national aspirations 
contained in the Declaration of Independence; This was 
interpreted in Turkey as opening the door to eventual 
territorial claims and demands for compensation (Şükrü 
Elekdağ, in Milliyet, 15 June 1998). When the Armenian 
Parliament announced in February 1991 that it did not 
- recognize the Turkish-Armenian border as traced in the 
Treaty of Kars (Turkish Times, 12 February 1991), Turkey 
declared in the spring of 1992 that it would not establish 
diplomatic relations with Armenia until it received a writ- 
ten notice from Armenia that it recognized the existing 


of the twentieth: centüry ahid the t terrorist acts. 
;.;tionals by various secret Armer ian, 


Turkish-Armenian border. Furthermore, no Armenian 
leader, including Ter-Petroassion, ever indicated that Ye- 
revan was giving up its claims against Turkey with refer- 
ence to the dream of a “Greater Armenia” or abandoning 
the claims for compensation arising from the allegations 
of genocide in 1915. On the contrary, in the early months of 
2001 the Armenian diaspora took initiatives in a number 
of countries to secure international recognition of the alle- 
gations of genocide, On 12 March 2001 the chairman of the 
Human Rights Committee of the Armenian Presidency, 
Paruyr Hayrikian, called on Russia to denounce the 1921 
Treaties of Moscow and Kars and demanded the return 
of Kars and Ardahan to Armenia, because “their award 
to Turkey under the terms of these Treaties was unjusti- 
fied” (Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, “Armenia Re- 
port: Presidential Commission Head Demands Return of 
Nakhechevan, Kars, Ardahan,” o March 2001) (Box 7-33). 
At the time, Turkey gave signals that it was receptive 
toanymove toward rapprochement that might come from 
Yerevan by allowing humanitarian aid materials destined 
for Armenia to cross its territory. Another signal was the 
expansion ofthe port of Trabzon to allow its use by Arme- 
nia, whose economy was in serious trouble because of the 
embargo imposed by Azerbaijan. In the early part of 1992 
Armenia invited a number of Turkish businesspeople to 
Yerevan and sought their intercession to secure the use of 
the port by Armenia, After this, a group of Armenian en- 
trepreneurs, including some Americans of Armenian ex- 
traction, came to Turkey to discuss this issue with Foreign 
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Within. the system jf. hationálities living. in the Ottoman; Empl: 


. Minister Cetin (International Herald Tribune, 31 March 


1992). Although these discussions (which were con- 
ducted with Yerevan's approval) did not lead to concrete 
results, Turkey agreed to let 100,000 tons of wheat from 


“ the EU be delivered to Armenia through Turkish terti- 


tory. Turkey also allowed Armenia to draw electric power 
from the Turkish grid when that country was facing a 
power shortage. These agreements demonstrated that re- 
lations between the two countries could develop along a 
logical course. But Turkey was torn between two different 
viewpoints on the issue of relations with Armenia. 

One group, led by president Turgut Özal, held the 


- view that the collapse of the USSR presented Turkey with 


great opportunities in-the Caucasus and Central Asia. 
This group felt that to seize these opportunities Turkey 
must pursue an active policy and should openly support 


Azerbaijan in the Caucasus. The other group maintained 





sian arity, the ensign betw 








that developing relations with Armenia (starting with eco- 
nomic cooperation) would help pry Armenia loose from 
Russia's grip and bring it closer to Turkey. Such a policy 
would also render Turkey more effective ori the ques- 
tion of Nagorno Karabakh (Bölükbaşı, p. 85). Demirel 
defended his policy of allowing Armenia to receive wheat 
through Turkey by declaring that, aside from humanitar- 
ian considerations, this action was in Turkey’s national 
interest. 

When the balance in the region shifted in Armenia's 
favor in the middle of 1992 and the clashes in Karabakh in- 
tensified, however, this led Turkey to suspend all bilateral. 
contacts with Yerevan. Simultaneously, Turkish public. .. 


opinion was becoming aroused. Demonstrations began ©; . 


to be organized, at which there were cries for Turkey to, ' 
intervene in Armenia. Demirel resisted these demands b 
declaring that the state could not be governed from 
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streets and pointed out that allowing the Karabakh dis- 
pute to be turned into a Muslim-Christian issue would 
create an international bloc that would hurt Azerbaijan 
and Turkey most of all. Nevertheless, the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion made itself felt in the sphere of bilateral rela- 
tions, especially after Armenia went beyond the borders 
of Karabakh and began to occupy large swaths of Azer- 
baijani territory. Public pressure prevented Turkey from 
following precedent and establishing an embassy in Yere- 
van even though it had done so in all of the former Soviet 
republics. 

In the meantime Armenia concluded an agreement 
with Russia on 30 September 1992, which granted Rus- 
sia the right to establish military bases in Armenia and to 
deploy troops to guard its frontiers. This was a sign that 
the Karabakh question had the potential to drag Turkey 
into a confrontation with Russia. This was followed in 
1993 by a warning from General Yevgeny Shaposhnikov, 
commander-in-chief of the CIS Armed Forces, when he 
declared that a direct involvement by Turkey in the con- 
flict between Armenian and Azerbaijan "might lead to the 
‘Third World War" (Ehteshami and Murphy, pp. 522-23). 

When Turkey began to be accused of breaking the 
embargo imposed by Azerbaijan at the end of 1992, An- 
kara slowed down the pace ofthe delivery of EU wheat to 
Armenia. In January 1993 the agreement to furnish elec- 
tric power to Armenia was canceled even before it had 
been implemented. When Armenia occupied Kelbedjer 
in Azerbaijan in April 1993, this dealt the final blow to the 
attempts to bring Turkey closer to Armenia. Although it 
was frequently repeated that Turkish-Armenian relations 
must not be linked to the question of Nagorno Karabakh 
or to the state of relations between Azerbaijan and Arme- 
nia, it was inevitable that the evacuation of one-fifth of 
Azerbaijan's territory under Armenian occupation would 
become a precondition for the dialogue between Ankara 
and Yerevan to resume. 

Following the occupation of Kelbedjer, Turkey an- 
nounced that in April 1993 all deliveries of merchandise, 
. including humanitarian aid to Armenia through Turkish 

territory or airspace, would be stopped. The justification 
for this action was that these deliveries to Armenia had 
the effect of bolstering its war effort. - 

When it appeared that Armenia might extend its 

operations to Nakhechevan, the news that Turkey was 
` deploying forces to the frontier and getting ready to in- 
tervene spread alarm in Armenia. President Ozal’s state- 
ments such as "the Armenians should be given a fright" 
and “what if some bombs fell on the Armenian side of the 
border in the course of military exercises in the region” 


also put a strain on Turkey’s relations with the U.S. and 
Russia (Financial Times Report on Turkey, 7 May 1993, p. 5). 

As Armenia became directly involved in the Kara- 
bakh dispute and Turkey blocked its border with Armenia 
and began to side openly with Azerbaijan, bilateral rela- 
tions between the two countries came to an end. Hence- 
forth the contacts with Armenia would continue solely 
within the framework of international organizations like 
OSCE and BSEC, . 

When President Ozal died in May 1993, the Arme- 
nian president was among the foreign dignitaries at- 
tending the funeral. In the course of this visit, President 
Demirel brought together the president of Armenia and 
Azerbaijan: Ter-Petrossian and Elchibey shook hands for 
the first time. Although this tripartite meeting produced 
no results, the more radical and more pro-Azerbaijan 
Caucasus policy of Ozal was no longer pursued and Tur- 
key appeared ready to play the role of mediator to secure 
the resolution of the Karabakh question. Within a short 
time, Turkey submitted a tripartite plan for the settlement 
of the dispute that was prepared in collaboration with the 
U.S. and Russia. Although all the parties to the conflict 
were in agreement with the proposed formula, it could 
not be implemented after the administration of Elchibey 
was overthrown in Baku. When Armenia took advantage 
of the chaos in Azerbdijan to extend its military gains on 
the ground, the Turkish initiative came to an end. 

Thus bilateral relations with Armenia, were inter- 
rupted once again. As Azerbaijan's losses on the battlefield 
increased, Turkey’s statements got tougher. When Arme- 
nia appeared to be poised to invade Nakhechevan, Prime 
Minister Ciller declared that she would seek the authori- 
zation of the TGNA to declare war if Armenian violated 
the Kars Treaty and invaded Nakhechevan (see Box 7-31 
above). . 

Relations became.even more strained when the Turk- 
ish press printed stories about Armenian support for the 
PKK and said that training camps were being set up on Ar- 
menian and occupied Azerbaijani soil. After this, Turkey’s 
support for Azerbaijan, especially in international forums, 
became more uninhibited. Starting in the summer of 1994, 
Turkey began to stress that in order to guarantee Azerbai- 
jans territorial integrity Turkish forces should take part in 
any future peacekeeping operation in the region. 

' The international atmosphere improved, however, 
when a cease-fire was signed by Azerbaijan and Armenia 
on 12 May 1994. There was also international pressure on 
Turkey.to slacken the isolation of Armenia. Some mem- 
bers ofthe U.S. Congress wanted to extend to Turkey the 
terms of the American legislation adopted in October 


















1992 that would bar U.S. aid to any country that prevented 
the delivery of humanitarian assistance to a country in 
need. In view of these developments, Ankara, in consul- 
tation with Azerbaijan, decided to reopen air corridor 
H-so to allow aircraft to fly to Armenia through Turkish 
airspace after obtaining Azerbaijan's consent. 

In the meantime Armenia was feeling pressured in the 
region, and its economy was suffering. This led it to call 
on Turkey to uncouple bilateral relations from Armenian- 
Azerbaijani relations and from the question of Karabakh. 
Armenia also sought to ease Turkey's concerns in relation 
to the diaspora’s allegations of genocide. Ter-Petrossian 
never took an overt stand against such allegations. But 
he did put an end to the activities of the Dashnaktsutyun 
Party in December 1994. This was the party that wanted to 
keep the genocide issue permanently on the agenda. Ter- 
Petrossian also forced the resignation of his foreign min- 
ister, Raffi Hovannisian, a member of the diaspora and a 
US. citizen, for bringing up the issue of genocide when 
Ter-Petrossian was in Turkey. This was a demonstration 
of how far he was willing to go to normalize Armenia’s re- 
lations with Turkey. But at this point the government in 
Turkey was under the influence of public opinion, which 
was incensed over Karabakh. Furthermore, it felt that 
Turkey’s effectiveness in the Caucasus could be enhanced 
by wholeheartedly supporting Azerbaijan and decided to 
ignore Armenia's overtures over the issue of genocide. 

Subsequently, when the government changed in An- 
kara, Turkey's policy toward Armenia softened. In the 
spring of 1996 prime minister Mesut Yilmaz announced 
that Turkey could reopen its border with Armenia if Azer- 
baijan and Armenia could reach an agreement on the 
principles under which the question of Karabakh would 
be resolved. In September 1994, after the signing of the 


"agreement of the century”: by Azerbaijan and the mul- - 


tinational oil companies, Turkey unexpectedly declared 
that the path of the proposed pipeline to deliver Azer- 
baijani oil to world markets might be through Armenia. 


. This proposal was made conditional on a resolution of 


the Karabakh dispute. It was Turkey's hope that this ap- 
proach might induce Armenia to be more conciliatory on 
the issue. But Yilmaz was soon forced to reconsider this 
policy under pressure from both Azerbaijan and domestic 
public opinion. Shortly thereafter, the Motherland Party 
and True Path Party coalition collapsed and a new gov- 


: ernment was formed by the Welfare Party and "True Path 


Party under the leadership of Erbakan. This signified that 
Turkey would no longer be able to come up with any new 


initiatives toward Yerevan. After the signing of the “agree- 
ment of the century,’ the iyinin policy ofthe U.S. 
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began to shift and Armenia became progressively more 
isolated. In these circumstances, Armenia moved closerto 
Russia in the area of security and an Iran-Armenia-Russia 
axis began to emerge in the Caucasus. Given that Turkey 
was in competition with Iran and Russia on the question 
of pipeline routes, this situation made the deadlock be- 
tween Ankara and Yerevan worse. 

In 1997 Armenia formalized its alliance with Russia 
by signing the Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation, and 
Mutual Help. It subsequently signed an agreement that 
would allow 5,000 Russian troops to be stationed on Ar- 
menian territory. In this way Yerevan chose its place in the 
growing competition in the Caucasus. Russia deployed 
a squadron of MIG-29s to Armenia in December 1998 
and deployed the Zenith S-300 air-defense system at the 
Gumri military base in February 1999, substantially alter- 
ing the military balance in the region. This created a new 
source of tension in Turkish-Armenian relations. 


The Effect of the Diaspora in Armenia's 
Foreign Policy and the Allegations of Genocide 
The question of Karabakh had already spoiled Turkish- 
Armenian relations. To this was added the burden of the 
diasporas, especially in the U.S. and Western Europe, 
which kept the issue of the allegations of genocide alive. 
In these conditions it became impossible to placejbilateral 
relations on a rational basis. 

When Armenia gained its independence, the Arme- 


nian diaspora took charge of developments in the home 


country and its political orientation. ‘There was an active 
Armenian diaspora in the U.S., Russia, Iran, France, Leba- 
non, and even South America. After the Yerevan earth- 
quake of 1988, the diaspora organized a worldwide hu- 


manitarian effort to come to Armenias assistance. After 


independence, the diaspora Armenians were reluctant to 
invest in their homeland because of the political uncer- 
tainty and the state of war. Instead they concentrated their 
efforts on acting as a lobby to secure political backing for 
Armenia in the West and in particular in the U.S, (see 
Box 7-32 above). After the Cold War, Washington con- 
centrated its effort in the region mainly on Georgia and 
Armenia, ‘The 1 million members of the Armenian com- 
munity in the U.S. were highly influential in the formula- 
tion of U.S. policy toward Armenia. As a result, Armenia 
received the highest amount of U.S. aid on a per-capita 
basis among all the former Soviet republics, In absolute 


terms, it ranked fourth among the recipients of U.S. aid, ` 


coming after Russia; Ukraine, and Kazakhstan. 


‘Shortly. after ‘Armenia's independence, the diaspora 


had becorüe a complementary dent of Aimenias 
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foreign policy and played a key role in reinforcing its po- 
litical and economic ties with the U.S. and Europe. To cite 
an example, the Armenian National Council of America 
(ANCA) responded to Azerbaijan's blockade of Arme- 
nia by securing the passage through the U.S. Congress of 
section 907 ofthe Freedom Support Act in October 1992. 
It contained the following provision: "Until Azerbaijan 
takes steps to demonstrate that it has ceased all attacks 
and embargoes on Armenia and Nagorno Karabakh,’ the 
U.S. would ban all aid to Azerbaijan. Although America’s 
regional interests later shifted and a number of attempts 
were made to repeal this legislation, it was still in effect 


k in 2003. 


The diaspora was especially effective in the U.S., Rus- 
sia, France, Georgia, Iran, Syria, and Lebanon and suc- 
ceeded in securing the passage of resolutions through the 
Russian Duma and French National Assembly, acknowl- 
edging the allegations of genocide against Turkey. From 
1999 to 2000 the diaspora concentrated its efforts on the 
issue of genocide in Sweden, Holland, the U.S., and Aus- 
tralia. It secured the passage of a law in France on the sub- 
ject ofrecognizing the genocide and registered substantial 
gains in Sweden. In addition, the Israeli minister of educa- 
tion Yossi Sarid called for the inclusion of “the Armenian 
Genocide” in the high school curriculum, causing diplo- 
matic tension between Turkey and Israel. 

While Armenia pursued a policy line that corre- 
sponded closely with the diaspora on the international 
scene, domestically there were differences and clashes 
with the diaspora parties. The strongest party among 


the diaspora was the Dashnaktsutyun (Dashnak) Party, 


which took a hard line on the issues of Turkish-Armenian 
relations and Nagorno Karabakh. 'This party constantly 
ran into problems with the government during the seven- 
year presidency of Ter-Petrossian. In June 1992 Dashnak 
declared unilateral independence in Karabakh and con- 
fronted the government with a virtual ultimatum to rec- 
ognize this independence. When this ultimatum went 
unheeded and relations between the government and 
Dashnak became tense, Ter-Petrossian accused the Dash- 
nak of secretly collaborating with the KGB (Russian Com- 


. mittee for State Security) and began to deport its leaders. 


The effects of the Nagorno Karabakh factor in Ar- 
menias domestic politics began to fade after the cease- 
fire of 1994, and the country’s dire social and economic 


© questions came to the fore. The diaspora took advantage 


of this situation to apply pressure on the Ter-Petrossian 
government. In response, Ter-Petrossian gave the order in 
December 1994 to suspend the activities of the Dashnak 


Party. He justified his action by alleging that the party had 


supported a terror group and contravened the law that 
banned parties whose members and leaders were resi- 
dents of foreign countries. This was followed by imprison- 
ment of the party's leaders. The Dashnak army, which had 
fought in the Karabakh conflict, was disbanded. The mea- 
sures taken against the Dashnak Party caused relations 
with the Armenian lobby, always pursuing a hard line on 
the Karabakh issue, to grow ever more tense. 

During the presidential election held on 21 Septem- 
ber 1996, the Dashnak Party and other opposition group 
used the economic and social hardship of the Armenians 
as an issue to push Ter-Petrossian into a corner. These tac- 
tics drove him to resort to antidemocratic methods to win 
the election. This radicalized the opposition even further 
and led to a serious political crisis. Robert Kocharian, 
leader of the Armenians of Nagorno Karabakh, assumed 
a key role in resolving the crisis. Feeling that it would not 
be in Armenia's national interest, Kocharian opposed a 
change of government. In return, Ter-Petrossian found 
himself forced to share power with the Dashnak Party and 
Kocharian, who was very influential among the diaspora. 
On 20 March 1997 Kocharian took over as prime minister 
in Yerevan. This strange situation for Armenia, with the 
prime minister wielding more power than the president, 
led to Ter-Petrossian's resignation in November 1998. 

In the election that took place after the resignation, 
Kocharian was elected president. His first action was to 
lift all the restrictions that had been imposed on the Dash- 
nak, the party that constituted the main link between Ar- 
menia and the diaspora. With this he reinforced the weak- 
ened links between Armenia, Nagorno Karabakh, and the 
overseas Armenians. He also strengthened the consensus 
on the Armenian national interest. With the full restora- 
tion of its legal status in 1999, Dashnak became the most 
loyal supporter of Kocharian. 

After this the Armenian lobby inthe U.S. changed its 
tactics and, intensifying its propaganda, begaiı to secure 
the passage of genocide bills in state legislatures. The 
lobby went on the assumption that securing its objec- 
tive in some thirty states would make it easier to secure 
the recognition of 24 April by the federal government. 
By March 2001 the number of states stood at twenty- 
five. As a result of activities by the Armenian lobby, a bill 
was introduced in the legislature of New Jersey in April 
2000 that called for designating the week from 15 to 21 
May “Genocide Recognition Week.’ This bill differed in 
an important way from the Armenian Genocide bills of 
the past. It included not only the Armenians but other 
ethnic groups, including Kurds, that had allegedly been 
victims of genocide in the past century. The bill declared 











that genocide did not involve just the millions of Jewish 
victims but also Armenians, Cambodians, Tibetans, Bos- 
nians, Kurds, Ukrainians, and the Tutsis of Rwanda. ‘This 
allowed the Armenian lobby to attain its objectives with 
greater ease by securing the support of these other ethnic 
groups. As a result, the New Jersey legislature adopted the 
billin March 2001. 

In summary, Kocharian responded with the genocide 
issue to Turkey's action in advancing the resolution ofthe 
Karabakh problems as a precondition for establishing re- 
lations with Armenia. The Armenian lobby prepared the 
ground for pressing Turkey into a corner by establishing 
an alliance with the Kurdish, Assyrian, and Jewish lobbies. 


Deadlock and Resolution 
Aside from the guestion of what really transpired in the 
period from 1914 to 1918, the belief that the Armenians. 


were subjected to genocide constitutes an important ele-, 


ment in the collective identity of the modern Armenians. 
This belief affected the foreign policy of Armenia after it 
gained its independence in the following ways. First, it 
constituted an important obstacle to the normalization 
of Turkish-Armenian relations. It caused Armenia to look 
upon Turkey's efforts to extend its influence in the Cau- 
casus region in the post-Cold War era with suspicion. It 
also made Armenia seek close cooperation with Russia to 
counterbalance Turkish influence in the region. In addi- 
tion, it tightened its relations with Iran and Greece, which 
were uneasy about increasing Turkish influence at the end 
of the Cold War. Finally, Yeravan made its problems with. 
Azerbaijan more intractable by identifying Azerbaijan 
with Turkey and thereby implicating Azerbaijan too in 
the genocide episode. 

‘The Armenian National Movement under the leader- 


ship of Ter- Petrossian that emerged in the late 1980s and 


ran Armenia’s affairs from 1990 to 1997 tried to break 
away from the traditional patterns of Armenian politics. 
Ter-Petrossian’s government wanted. to break free from 
dependence on Russia by developing Turkish-Armenian 
relations. According to this approach, Turkey was a large 
and powerful neighbor with which Arthenia was bound 
to come to terms at some point. Modern Turkey differed 
from the old Ottoman Empire and pursued different ob- 
jectives. Above all, Turkey had nothing to do with the 
Pan-Turkist and Pan-Islamist objectives that were on the 
- agenda of the Ottoman Empire in its final years. On the 
© contrary, Turkey was seeking integration with Europe, a 
goal that would facilitate a rapprochement between Ar- 


menia and Turkey. These were the views of Ter-Petrosslan 


and his close associates. 
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But a number of developments intervened to prévent 
a quick and fundamental rapprochement between the 
two countries. Among these were Turkey’ S insistence on 
the need for Armenia to give up the allegations of geno- 


cide and explicitly renounce all claims on Turkish terri- 


tory, which Armenia refused to do. Also, Turkey began to 
support Azerbaijan unconditionally on the Karabakh is- 
sue in its quest for greater influence in the regions of Cen- 
tral Asia and the Caucasus, The corollary of this policy 
was the adoption of anti-Armenian policies. The develop- 
ments in the Karabakh conflict were driving Turkish pub- 
lic opinion against Armenia. This led to a strengthening 
of Turanian tendencies in Turkey, which helped inflame 
historical Armenian fears, 

To conclude, two things must happen for Armenia to 
free itself from the tight spot it finds itself in and for peace 
and stability to take hold in the Caucasus. First, the Kara- 
bakh problems need to be resolved; and, subsequently, 
Turkish-Armenian relations need to be normalized. For 
this, Turkey should approach Armenia and help it sort 
out its economic difficulties. Armenia has to abandon 
its allegations of genocide and give up all of its territorial 
claims. It must apply pressure on Karabakh’s Armenians 
to force them to end the state of war. Yerevan must respect 
Azerbaijan's territorial integrity and recognize its sov- 
ereignty over an autonomous Karabakh. Finally, it must 
stop supporting the anti-Turkish activities of the diaspora. 


2. Relations with Georgia 
When the USSR collapsed, Caucasus and Central Asia 


acquired a special place in Turkey's foreign policy; the ac- . . 


cess to and security. of these regions became dependent 


on Georgia, which quickly. turned into a strategic spring- 


board for Ankara. Furthermore, Georgia became Turkey’s 
preferred route for the transport of the natural resources 
of these regions to global markets. - : 

In December 1991 Turkey. ‘became the first country 
to recognize Georgia's: independence. The historical 


“Turkish-Georgian rivalries were quickly forgotten when 


foreign minister Hikmet Getin paid a visit to Georgia 
on 21 May 1992 and signed the protocol that established 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. On 3o 
July 1992 Prime Minister Dernirel flew to Georgia with a 


 planeload of medicines and. food to sign the Agreement 


on Friendship, Cooperation, and Good Neighborliness 


with president Eduard Shevardnadze, The agreement, 
- consisting of fifteen articles, ge in its s preamble that.. 








the parties expressed t their d 
tions based on respect uds 
dependence, « and | territo 
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of the inviolability of frontiers and noninterference in 
internal affairs. In the preamble, the parties referred to 
the Treaty of Kars (dated 13 October 1921) and confirmed 
their adherence to its provisions and all the other treaties 
and agreements concluded since then. The parties also 
confirmed that the Kars Treaty had irrevocably traced the 
borders between the two countries and that they would 
abide by its terms. 

Turkey had fixed its eastern borders with Azerbai- 
jan, Armenia, and Georgia at a time when these countries 
were under Bolshevik control. They had signed this treaty 
after making numerous concessions, and it was important 


for Turkey to know that they continued to be bound by 


its provisions after the collapse of the USSR. Azerbaijan 
and Georgia confirmed their borders with Turkey under 
their Agreements of Friendship, Cooperation, and Good 
Neighborliness, while Armenia refrained from doing so, 
which became another contentious issue between Arme- 
nia and Turkey. 

After the declaration of its independence, Georgia 
ran into serious difficulties in preserving its territorial 
integrity. In grappling with its difficulties, Georgia was 
always able to count on Ankara's backing, which contrib- 
uted to the rapid development of relations between the 
two countries. Under article 13 of the Treaty pf 3o July 
1992, both parties had undertaken to "prevent fhe activi- 
ties of organizations, groups, or individuals on 
tory seeking to undermine the territorial integiity or the 
legal order of the other party through the use of force” 
With this provision, Turkey was seeking to prevent the 
PKK from operating in Georgia and, in return, prevented 
the Abkhaz separatists from getting organized in Turkey. 
Turkey ignored the demands of people of ethnic Abkhaz 
extraction in Turkey and upheld the territorial integrity 
of Georgia in all international platforms. It also aided in 
seeking peaceful solutions to Georgia's difficulties in cop- 
ing with its separatists. Turkey sought to be helpful in re- 
solving the question of Abkhazia in conformity with the 
principle of preserving the territorial integrity of Georgia 
within its internationally recognized borders. The issue 
of Abkhazia had been instigated by Russia and flared up 


from time to time with Russia's connivance. Turkey ap- 


proached the question by seeking to gain the trust of both 
contenders by providing humanitarian assistance to both 
the Georgians and the Abkhaz at the time of the fighting. 


: It contributed five military personnel to the United Na- 


tions Observer Mission (UNOMIG) that went to Geor- 
gia on 21 October 1994. In addition, Ankara supported 
the dialogue that took place within the framework of the 
Geneva process of the OSCE. On 7-9 June 1999 Turkey 


eirterri- | 


contributed to the peace process by arranging a meeting 
ofthe two sides in İstanbul. 

Within a short time after Georgia's independence, 
Turkey had become its principal trade partner. The vol- 
ume of trade, which stood at $17.9 million in 1992, rose 
to $239 million in 1997 and $251.8 million in 1998. At the 
end of 1999 the level of Turkish investments in Georgia 
had reached $45 million, while the level of credits pro- 
vided by the Turkish Eximbank stood at $41.5 million. In 
2000 Turkey's share of Georgia's foreign trade amounted 
to 17.796. The Russian share was 15.496, the German share 
8.4%, the Azerbaijani share 7.6%, and the U.S, share 7.5%. 
Turkey became an important alternative to Russia, which 
was using its trade ties with Georgia as a vehicle for ex- 
erting political pressure. In 2001 Russia imposed a visa 
requirement for Georgian travelers, causing hardship for 
many Georgians who were employed in Russia. To lift 
this requirement, Moscow was demanding that Georgia 
join the union between Russia and Belarus or, failing that, 
the Russian-sponsored Eurasian Union. Georgia sought 
alternative markets and employment outlets in Turkey. 
During his visit to Turkey in February 2001, Georgian 
minister of agriculture David Kirvalidze came up with 
proposals for joint fishing in Georgia territorial waters as 
well as joint production of tea and hazelnuts on Georgian 
soil and called on Turkey to create employment oppor- 
tunities by setting up tea-processing and fish-processing 
plants (Georgian Times, 7 February 2001). 

The border crossing at Sarp had been opened in 
August 1988, long before Georgia had gained its inde- 
pendence. In 2001 preparations were undertaken for set- 
ting up a second border crossing point at Cildir-Aktas. 
Agreement was reached during President Demirel's visit 
to Georgia on 14-15 January 2000 to construct and de- 
velop the Kars-Tbilisi-Baku rail link. After Russia's second 
Chechnya operation, it became clear that Georgia could 


not single-handedly confront the threats to its security. - 


To provide security for Georgia, Turkey proposed the 
conclusion of a Stability Pact for the Caucasus during 
Demirel's visit to Georgia (see Box 7-34). 

In addition to political and economic support, Tur- 
key also provided military support to Georgia by help- 
ing in the establishment of the national army of Georgia 
within NATO's program of Partnership for Peace. Under 
the terms of the Security Cooperation Agreement signed 
on 18 February 1994, Turkey provided $5.5 million in 1998, 
$3.8 million in 1999, and $4 million in 2000 to Georgia 
to improve the capability of its army. 'Ihe importance of 
this assistance becomes clearer when measured against 
Georgia's total defense budget, amounting to about $20 








' Box 7-34: Seeking Stability in the Caucásus VE 
. The search for Cooperation: in the Caucasus: ‘began within’ the 


million annually. Turkey also helped in training Georgian 
officers and in developing the gendarmerie within the 
framework of the military cooperation agreement signed 


in June 1997. Under this agreement, ten ‘officers from 


Georgia’s internal security forces received training in Tur- 
key. President Shevardnadze described Turkish-Georgian 
military cooperation as a “strategic partnership” during 
his visit to Turkey in February 1999 (Hürriyet, 27 Febru- 
ary 1999). It was announced that in March 2000 Turkish 


- combat aircraft would start using the Marneuli military air 


base, which had been repaired and brought into service 


by Turkey within the framework of this military coopera- 


tion. To forestall possible Russian pressure on his country, 
Shevardnadze made clear in March 1999 that the sttategic 
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partnership of the two countries was directed at no other 
third party and that Georgia would not grant military base 
facilities on its territory to Turkey. 

Turkey and Georgia also cooperated on the issue of 
transporting the region's oil to global markets (see Box 
7-35). Turkey supported Georgia on the question of early 
oil by backing the Baku-Supsa line, while Georgia sup- 
ported Turkey on the issue of building the main pipeline 
along the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceylan route. But this support cost 
Shevardnadze dearly. On 29 August 1995 he survived an 
assassination attempt, with light wounds. After he stated 


that he supported the Baku-Ceyhan line, there Was a sec-, 
ond attempt on his life on 9 February. 1998, followed by 
a short-lived military uprising. İM ded ed. 
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Box 7-35. Early Oil . 4 
After the dissolution of "A USSR, the attention eft = 





openly that these events were instigated by outside forces 
_ opposed to pipelines across Georgia. He was referring to 
Russia (New York Times, 22 October 1998). 


3. Rivalry with Iran 

Turkey feared (especially in the period prior to 1995) that 
Iran would convert the Muslim countries of the region 
into theocracies. Meanwhile Iran interpreted Turkey's ac- 
tivities in the area as an attempt to impose Turkish hege- 
mony. In this tug of war between the two regional powers, 
Turkey had the active support of the West, ever fearful 
of Islamic fundamentalism. This was a further cause for 





alarm to Iran's rulers. After the death of Khomeini, Iran 
eased up on using religion as a tool in the conduct of its 
foreign policy. Nevertheless, there was always the likeli- 
hood of the Turkish-Iranian rivalry in the Caucasus and 
Central Asia turning into an ideological struggle in the 
event of a worsening of relations between the two coun- 
tries. In such an event, Iran's most effective tool to employ 
against Turkey and the West in this region was political 
Islam. For its part, Turkey saw its role in the region as pro- 
moting moderate Islam and the secular state model, the 
reverse ofthe approach adopted by Iran. 

The cultural rivalry between Turkey and Iran made 
itself particularly apparent over the issue of the alphabet 
to be adopted by the Central Asian states. When the ques- 
tion of giving up the Cyrillic alphabet came up in Cen- 
tral Asia and Azerbaijan after independence, Turkey pro- 
posed the adoption of the Latin script, which had been 
briefly used prior to the Bolshevik revolution. This was 
opposed by Iran and the Arab world. Only Tajikistan, 
which was under Iranian influence, eventually opted for 
the Arabic script. Uzbekistan (on 1 September 1995) and 
Turkmenistan (on 1 January 1996) decided to follow Azer- 
baijan's 1991 example and adopted the Latin alphabet. But 
implementation was slow and gradual in both countries. 
Although Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan decided to adopt 
the Latin alphabet, they did nothihg to implement that 
decision. 

Turkey and Iran were also drawn into a struggle to 
assert their influence in the region. Both countries were 
expecting to benefit from trade, transit trade income, and 
the benefits that would accrue from pipelines and trans- 
port routes crossing through their respective territories. 
Iran had the advantage of being contiguous to the region 
and having expertise in petroleum production and trans- 
portation. But the U.S. embargo was a serious handicap 
for Iran. Turkey had the advantage of location when it 
came to access to Western markets through Mediterra- 
nean ports, in contrast to Iran's ports located on the Per- 
sian Gulf. Furthermore, the regional countries were put 
off by Iran's theocratic system, its Shiite population, and 
its policies of confrontation with the West. 

Turkey also had problems in using Iran as a transit 
country ín its trade with Central Asia. Whenever there 
was tension with Iran, Turkey's overland trade with Cen- 
tral Asia was affected. At this juncture, Iran made a move 
to reinforce its Caspian links in a way that would exclude 
Turkey. In 1992 it began to implement the Caspian Sea 
Cooperation Plan with Russia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, 
and Turkmenistan. This was an alternative to Turkey's ini- 
tiative to set up the Black Sea Economic Cooperation ar- 








rangement, but it did not prove effective because of Rus- 
sia's moves to make Iran's plan work to its advantage and 
reinforce its dominance in the Caspian Sea. 

In the meantime Iran was supporting Armenia in its 
confrontation with Azerbaijan in order to check Azer- 
baijani nationalism, which Tehran feared might foment 
trouble among the Azerbaijanis living in Iran. This caused 
deterioration in Iran's relations with Turkey. 

Despite these rivalries, it must not be forgotten that 
there were areas of conyergence in the economic interests 
of Turkey and Iran in Central Asia, including the possi- 
bility of constructing a pipeline to carry Azerbaijani oil 
through Iran and Turkey. Iran's deputy foreign minister 


Abbas Maleki proposed such a plan during his visit to 


Turkey in November 1994 as the guest of TİKA, Similarly, 
the two countries were cooperating to carry Iranian and 
Turkmen natural gas to Turkey. Furthermore, when it be- 


came clear that neither ofthe two countries could individ- . 


ually establish economic dominance over the region and 
that the real rival was Russia, the competition between 
Iran and Turkey lost its intensity. 


4 Competition with the Russian Federation 

In addition to the miscalculations in Turkey's policies 
in the fegion from 1991 to 1993 (described above), An- 
kara alfo failed to take adequate account of Russia's in- 
fluence Given Russia's status as the sole major power in 
the reglon, with ties going back over many years between 
Russia and the region and extensive interdependence, no 
country had a chance to make much headway there in 
open confrontation with Russia. Turkey failed to grasp 
Russia's aversion to Turkist and Islamist currents in the 
region up to 1995 and roused Russia's hostility with its as- 
sertive policies in the region. At first, in the period from 


1989 to 1991, Russia feared the extension of Iranian-backed © 


Islamist administrations in the region and saw Turkey's 
influence as a benign countervailing force. When Rus- 
sia perceived that Turkey was seeking to fill the vacuum 
in Central Asia more assertively than Iran in the period 
from 1991 to 1993, however, its attitude shifted. Members 


of tbe Russian administration began to complain that 


Turkey was the tool of Western interests that were out 
to elimiriate Russian influence in the region. Russia was 
particularly incensed when Turkey gave the impression 
that it was going beyond the former Soviet republics and 
fomenting separation in Russia's Turkic regions like Ta- 
tarstan and Bashkiria or Muslim regions like Chechnya. 
Russia was gripped by fear that the regiori along the Volga 
might break away, which led Moscow to play the “Kurd- 
ish card” against Turkey. This revealed, once again, how 
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inappropriate it was for Turkey to take sides in the intérnal 
affairs of neighbors without first resolving its own internal 
ethnic problems. 

It can be said that the Yeltsin administration deliber- 
ately exaggerated the danger of Pan-Turkism in order to 
counteract the activities of extreme right-wing politicians 
like Vladimir Zhirinovsky. The fear of Pan-Turkism first 
appeared in the Stalin era and has remained present in 
Russia ever since. The president of the Institute of Global 
Economics and International Relations of the Russian 
Academy of Science, Alexei Arbatov, advanced the thesis 
that Turkey had to be prevented from establishing ties 
with the Turkic peoples of Central Asia through Azerbai- 
jan and the Caspian. According to Arbatov, this would en- 
courage the Islamic fundamentalist and separatist move- 
ments in the Russian Federation, triggering the process 
of its disintegration. This thesis had a large following in 
Moscow after 1992. 

When Demirel visited Central Asia in April 1992, he 
declared that the Turkic states could not be considered 
fully independent so long as they remained within the 
ruble zone. The Russians were upset that Demirel was 
encouraging these countries to break free from Russia’s 
zone of economic influence, Until then Russia had taken 
a benevolent attitude toward Turkey’s activities in Cen- 
tral Asia because, with its secular principles and moderate 
nationalism, Turkey would be a barrier to the harmful ef- 
fects of Islamic radicalism and extreme nationalism in the 
region. But Russia now saw a direct challenge to its influ- 
ence in the region. ‘The Russians were also getting jittery 
over the expression “the Turkish world stretching from , 
the Adriatic Sea to the Great Wall of China.” | 

As Russia grew more uncomfortable with Turkey's 
activities in the Caucasus and Central Asia, it began to get 
more sensitive about its interests in its neighborhood and 
eventually enunciated the doctrine of the “Near Abroad" 
(see Box 7-55 below) in 1993. The doctrine amounted to 
declaring that Turkey and Iran could not fill the void left 
by the disappearance of the USSR and that this void could 
only be filled by Russia. Russia’s main worry was that this 
region might turn into a center of racist ‘Turkism or Islamic 
fundamentalism that might threaten the Russian diaspora 
in the region or spill over into Russia to cause trouble 
among its'etlinic and religious minorities in the northern 
Caucasus. After a short period of turning inward, Rus- 
sia began. to reassert its former dominant position in the 
region, ‘These efforts were seen as legitimate and backed. 


by the West, which feared that the p pro-Western elements. ` 


in the Russian. administration might be eliminated by the - ; eru 
ültranátionalists o or. the: ‘Communists. In: implementing Fr dus es 
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this policy all sorts of political and economic pressure and 
strong-arm tactics were employed that would allow Rus- 
sia to return to the region as a dominant force. 

At the same time, Turkey began to have a better ap- 
preciation of Russia's concerns over ethnic separation in 
the northern Caucasus even as it worried about Russia's 
repressive action in the region. Turkey sought to calm 
Russia by supporting the integrity and the stability of the 
CIS and by taking a stand against the effort of Muslim 
groups to dismember Russia. But these actions failed to 
reassure Russia about Turkey's intentions. The Turkish 
MEA had been pursuing a policy that was always aware of 
Russia's sensitivities, but the same could not be said about 
Turkish politicians. Special care was taken to conduct 
relations with Turkish-Muslim peoples within Russia 
through Moscow to demonstrate clearly that Turkey had 
nothing to do with those who were seeking to dismem- 
ber Russia. In the case of Tatarstan, which wanted closer 
relations with Turkey, Ankara restrained itself. Turkey 
gave advance notice to Moscow of the visit by 'Tatarstan's 
president Mintimer Shaimiyev to Ankara in October 1992. 
Turkey also sought the help of Russia's foreign minister 
during his visit to Ankara in July 1994 to secure the open- 
ing of a consulate in Kazan. Despite these efforts, Turkey 
was not able to alleviate Russia's misgiving about Ankara's 
intentions or prevent a confrontation with Russia over 
Chechnya because of Turkish public sentiment. 


The Chechen Question 

When the Chechens, who were Muslims but not ethni- 
cally Turkish, rebelled to obtain their independence from 
the Russian Federation, they naturally looked to Turkey 
because of its interest in the region and its Ottoman past. 


Furthermore, many Chechens in Turkey had become. 


Turkish citizens. As the fighting in Chechnya progressed, 
these people began to get involved in anti-Russian dem- 
onstrations, In addition, some went to Chechnya to fight 
as volunteers. All of this led Russia to accuse Turkey of 
not only overlooking but also actively supporting the 
Chechen separatists. 

The Chechen leader Jehar Dudayev visited Turkey 
repeatedly to seek aid from Turkish leaders. Although 
Turkey sought to avoid getting involved in this question, 
the pressure of public opinion forced it to take sides. Rus- 
sia was extremely sensitive about this issue. Even before 

' the intervention of 1994, Russia had summoned the Turk- 
ish ambassador in Moscow to the foreign ministry when 
Dudayev was received by President Demirel in October 
1993 and sought guarantees that this would never happen 
again. Meanwhile the municipalities of İstanbul and An- 
kara had begun to name parks and squares after Dudayev. 


Turkey avoided condemning Russia's intervention in 
Chechnya, which began in December 1994 but did indi- 
cate its wish to see this question settled peacefully. Very 
soon Chechnya became a very sensitive issue for Tur- 
key, already deeply involved with the Kurdish question 
on its own territory. Although Turkey kept stressing that 
the issue was Russia's internal affair, it did bow to public 
opinion and—especially after Russia started bombarding 
Grozny —indiscriminately raised the tone of its criticism 
of Russia's tactics in order to rouse the West to focus on 
this issue. The Russians accused Turkey of supporting the 
Chechens and responded by providing a farm to the PKK 
in the vicinity of Moscow. This was an indication of the 
way in which Russia was going to react to Turkish support 
for the Chechens. 


The CFE and Other Military Questions 

Another subject that came up as a consequence of Rus- 
sias intervention in Chechnya was Russias demand for 
review of the force ceilings in the Caucasus established 
by the Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty. The 
treaty came into force on 17 July 1992 after the dissolution 
of the USSR. The Russians never implemented the pro- 
visions of the CFE in the northern Caucasus flank area. 
Furthermore, on 17 September 1493 Moscow sent notes 
to the signatories informing then] that Russia would not 
be bound by the limitations impoped in the flank regions. 
Notwithstanding Turkey's strertuous opposition, the 
Western powers were prepared to compromise. It was de- 
cided to exclude the northern Caucasus region from the 
provisions of the treaty at the review conference held on 
15-16 May 1996. ; 

For Turkey, the real issue was the struggle for influ- 
ence in the Caucasus. Turkey's concern was that Russia 
would use its forces concentrated in the northern Cauca- 
sus to exert pressure on the regional countries. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Russia had removed its troops from Armenia 
and Georgia within the framework of the military coop- 
eration agreements concluded with these countries, but 
now it redeployed these forces to Armenia's and Georgia's 
borders with Turkey. Furthermore, Russia was meddling 
in Georgía's and Azerbaijan's internal affairs, openly sup- 
porting coup attempts in these countries, siding with Ar- 
menia on the Karabakh issue, and preventing the deploy- 
ment of multinational peacekeeping force in the region. 
"These activities were strongly criticized by Turkey. 

By 1995 Turkey was highly alarmed about Russia's 
intentions in the region. To prevent an open conflict of 
interests and perhaps even an-armed conflict with Russia, 
Ankara was aware that it had to show greater deference to 
Russia's interests in the region. It was essential for Turk- 








ish policy-makers to determine when Russias concerns 
in the region had to be taken into account in pursuing 
Turkey's own interests. As a result of this, Turkey began to 
reverse its policy of the early 1990s, which neglected Rus- 
sia and concentrated on the newly independent states of 
the region. The reversal came when the potential threats 
of confrontation became more apparent, leading to the 
realization that the potential fruits of cooperation with 
Russia were greater than the potential of all the new states 
combined. Turkey's policies underwent a marked tilt to- 
ward Russia in the second half of the 1990s, especially in 
the areas of economic and especially energy cooperation. 


IIl. ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
At first Turkey underestimated the economic problems 
ofthe Central Asian states and their requirements for for- 


eign aid and misjudged the nature and magnitude of the. 


economic interdependency between them and the USSR 
that had been forged over many years. For these reasons, 
therapid developments that occurred in Turkey's political 
relations with Central Asian states could not be replicated 
in the field of commercial and economic relations. 


Loans 

With close commercial ties and foreign aid, Turkey aimed 
to gain economic and political influence in the region. It 
also aimed to become the main provider of foreign aid 
to the area from 1991 to 1993. But these goals were much 
beyond Turkey's capacity. During this period Turkey 
acted rashly and promised to provide economic aid to all 
visitors from the region. The same promises were made 
by Turkish leaders who were visiting the region. These 
promises soon reached the level of $3 billion, much be- 


yond Turkey's ability to deliver. It became apparent very - 


quickly that Turkey, by itself, was not in a position to give 
economic direction to the regiori. The situation called for 
a more sober analysis. . 2 

Until 1993 Turkey claimed that its economic reforms 
carried out in the 1980s could serve as a good model for 
Central Asian countries and help them in their economic 
restructuring efforts. It was also said that ‘Turkish busi- 
nesses and firms could serve as good business partners 
for Western firms seeking to invest in the Caucasus and 
Central Asia. 
i As a matter of fact, Turkish EEA had a 
greater affinity- with the regional language and culture 
than their Western counterparts and found it easier to 


adjust to local conditions. When Americans and Western 


Europeans were running into difficulties during their.ne- 


gotations with their customers in the gi small Turk ` 


this compelled Gorbach 
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ish firms were prepared to take risks in markets sies 
taxation legislation was uncertain and where the legal 
infrastructure was inadequate. In these conditions, part- 
nerships between Turkish and Western firms made sense. 
Western firms. would provide: capital : and technology, 
while Turkish firms would supply skilled labor at a reason- 
able cost and take advantage of their familiarity with the 
region. Western firms that were considering investments 
in the region usually started by setting up an office in Tur- 
key, where they could hire low-cost Turkish personnel 
and find partners to be subcontractors. 

Over time, however, Western firms began to find 
Moscow a more convenient location to reach the region 
than İstanbul or Ankara, By beingi in Moscow; these firms 
could also top the fast-developing Russian market. An- 
other factor that worked against locating in Turkey was 
the economic crisis of January 1994. This crisis and the 
policy of belt tightening ; that came in April 1994 demon- 
strated once again that—with high inflation, large budget 
deficits, loss-making publicly: owned enterprises, and a 
currency that kept losing its Value —there was not much 
chance for Turkey to act as an economic role model. 

Furthermore, the economic requirements of the re- 
gional countries were enormous. In Soviet days, the role 
of people of Russian extraction had been preponderantin 
the edonomics of the regional countries and the system 
was g¢ared in a way to provide commodities to the me- 
tropolis. All transport infrastructure (including roads, 
railways, pipelines, and communication) links were di- 
rected toward Russia. "This situation could not easily be 
altered in the post-Soviet er andthe Russian Federation 
remained the number-one economic partner of the re- 
gional states until 2000. pM ; 

An analysis of the economic. situation 1 in the Turkic 
republics throughout th iet era, reveals a striking 
picture. The Turkic republic disposed of vast natural re- 
sources, including oil and. gas: and extensive and 
productive agricultural land. ‘They had no labor problem 
and were located onthe east-west: trade routes, As a re- 
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measures after 1985 to reverse the process of deterioration. 
The economic malaise ofthe USSR coincided with the be- 
ginning ofthe social reawakening taking place in the com- 
ponent republics. When the attempt to manage the USSR. 
in a more liberal and looser form under the policies of per- 
estroika and glasnost failed, the whole system came apart. 
Political independence in the new states inevitably led to a 
search for greater economic independence. But to realize 
their potential the new states needed financial resources, 
technology, managerial cadres, and skilled labor. They 
were utterly dependent on Russia to enable their energy 
resources to reach global markets. Even in 2000 their eco- 


nomic independence was more apparent than real. 
T 


Atatime when the newly independent states were in 
the process of restructuring their economics, they were 
also obliged to establish a new transport and communica- 
tions infrastructure. They were in urgent need of foreign 
aid and technical assistance, and it was clear that Turkey 
was not able to meet these needs. Turkey had to cope with 
political problems caused by unstable governments as 
well as hyperinflation. This did not allow Turkey to look 
beyond its problems and do much to meet the financial 
needs of the new states. The Turkish economy was in no 
condition to provide the required financial and technical 
aid to the new states that were struggling with the prob- 
lems of structural adjustment as they moved away from 
the Communist model to a sort of market economy. Rash 
promises of aid were made, and relations were conducted 
on an emotional rather than a pragmatic plane. As a result, 
the original euphoria gave way to disappointment arising 
from unfulfilled expectations as Turkey began to be per- 
ceived in a negative light. 

These new republics had been politically and eco- 
nomically cut off from the world for seventy-four years. 
As they entered a complex and bewildering system of 
international relations, they saw Turkey by their side, 
a country close to them in many ways and ready to give 
guidance as well as assistance. In this framework, Turkey 


. concluded trade and economic agreements with each of 


these states after their independence. In addition, agree- 
ments were concluded to regulate road transport, civil 
aviation, communications, technical cooperation, bank- 
ing, protection and promotion of foreign investments, 
consular and legal assistance, the lifting of visa require- 
ments, and cultural cooperation. Turkey was at the fore- 


“front in establishing the legal foundations of relations 


with countries in the Caucasus and Central Asia in a 
broad range of areas, 

By 1994 Turkey had extended humanitarian aid to 
the Central Asian states amounting to $78 million. The 


lion's share went to Uzbekistan with $54 million, while 
Tajikistan trailed with a mere $404,000. During the same 
period these states received loans in the amount of $666 
million from the Turkish Eximbank. These were long- 
term loans designed to increase and diversify Turkey's 
exports to the region. Repayments were not being made 
as scheduled (as of 30 March 2000 only $468.32 million 
in interest and principal had been repaid), however, and 
Turkey's means were in any case limited, so the total level 
of loans to the region remained low. Some of the loans 
had to be converted into grants because of difficulties 
encountered in repayments. Granting these loans made 
no economic sense to Turkey and obviously could not 
be continued indefinitely. Consequently, the loans that 
were originally meant to finance exports were converted 
to loans extended to Turkish contractors to enable them 
to carry out projects in these countries. But even these 
loans ran into difficulties in specific instances, and some 
loans remained unutilized. The Turkish Eximbank agreed 
to project loans in the amount of $1.5 billion to the re- 
gional countries by the end of 2001. Only about 5096 of 
this amount was utilized, however, owing to difficulties in 
repayments of previous loans. The same situation arose 
in the field of industrial cooperation. Despite the large 
potential, and even after the feasibility studies had been 
made, the targets set could not be achieved because of 
funding difficulties. Achievements were confined to a few 
textile, paper, and sugar factories. 


Investments 
The amount of Turkish capital invested in the region by 
2000 amounted to $2 billion. The regional countries were 
seeking to prevent shortage in their local markets by im- 
posing taxes and other restrictions on exports. 'These dis-. 
couraged large foreign investments in export industries, 
and most of the Turkish investments in the region were 
confined to the service sector. 

Turkish construction firms used Eximbank loans to 
build hotels, textile and cement factories, airports, and 
other installations and contributed to the industrializa- 
tion of the region. The amount of construction work un- 
dertaken by Turkish contractors in the five Turkic repub- 
lics amounted to $7 billion by 2000. 

Until recently, Turkmenistan was the Central Asian 
country in which Turkey had the largest investments. 
Turkmenistan was geographically isolated, and Turkey 
was seen as an outlet to the wider world. But in 1999 and 
2000 there was a cooling in political relations, which also 
affected economic ties. One reason for the souring of rela- 
tions was that Turkmenistan was mentioned in the report 





issued by the TGNA on the Susurluk scandal in Turkey. 
Another was the signing of the agreement with Russia to 
construct the natural gas pipeline known as Blue Stream. 


Turkmenistan possessed 3596 of global reserves of natural ' 


gas and was eager to sell gas. It felt that Turkey was not 
active enough in seeking to meet its energy requirements 
from that source. As a result of the frosty political rela- 
tions, no Turkish contractor was able to secure a contract 
in Turkmenistan in 2000. Until then construction jobs in 
Turkmenistan bad been going almost exclusively to Turk- 
ish contractors. 


Trade 

Turkey's trade with the region was rising rapidly. Exports 
rose from $160.92 million in 1992 to $969.54 million in 
1998. By 1998 Turkey's exports to the region accounted for 
3.6% of total exports, amounting to $26.97 billion. (That 
year Russia’s share alone was 5% of Turkey’s exports.) It 
has to be pointed out that most of these exports to the re- 
gion were made possible through the utilization of Turk- 
ish Eximbank's export credits. Turkey's imports from the 
region, in contrast, were realized at a much lower level: 
amounting to $85 million in 1992 and rising to $548.05 
million by 1998. This figure represented 1.2% of Turkey's 
total imports: $45.93 billion in 1998. 

Uzbekistan was Turkey's main trading partner in 
Central Asia until relations become strained in 1994. Rus- 
‘sia accounted for 60% of Turkey's total trade with the 
former Soviet republics, however, while the share of all 
. Central Asia republics barely reached 1696. This was due 
to the low purchasing power of these countries, Turkey’s 
shift from exports to the construction sector, and the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the area of transportation, 
Turkey sought to.become economically preeminent 


in the region, but there were two big obstacles. One was ` 


Turkey’s distance from Central Asia. Another was that 


Turkey's location did not allow it to provide these land- ` 


locked countries with easy access to international mar- 
kets. In reaching these countries by road, trucks had to 
.cross through Georgia or Iran. Both of these countries, 
and especially Iran, placed a number of obstacles, which 


crippled Turkey’s export possibilities. Turkish vehicles 


transiting Iran faced many delays, especially when rela- 
tions were strained. Because of transport problems, de- 
livery schedules of as aaa could not be met and costs 
rose, . 

Another reason why Turkey had difficulties i in boost- 
ing its exports was the poor, quality of the goods shipped 
to the region during the initial period. In the period after 


Bone lower-quality: ak that could notbe sold 
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in Western markets were exported to the region, with very 
negative effects on the image of Turkish goods. Because 
ofthe poor quality ofthe goods produced in the region, it 
was difficult for these countries to export much to Turkey 
other than raw materials and cotton. 

Because the banking system was very inadequate, 
many of the commercial transactions were carried out on 
the basis of cash. This made it difficult to transfer foreign 
exchange, which also had a dampening effect on trade. 
Without a properly functioning system of arbitration to 
settle trade disputes, commercial risks were very high. 
The habits of the Soviet years persisted, and the need 
to observe rules and regulations in business life was not 
properly appreciated. High taxes, licensing system, cor- 
ruption, breaches of contract, lack of means of enforce- 
ment of contracts, and excessive bureaucratic formalities 
were all obstacles to the development of trade. 

But beyond all of these factors, the main impediment 
to the development of trade and economic relations was 
the difficulty in finding adequate financial resources. The 
rich potential of the Central Asian republics was not of 
much use without know-how, technology, and financial 
resources, ‘That is why Turkey concentrated its efforts on 
transferring knowledge, training experts, and providing 
funds to the extent that its means allowed. But there was 
no way for Turkey by itself to furnish the vast sums nec- 
essary to carry out the needs of post-Soviet restructuring 
projects. 

At present, large-scale Perii in Central Asia are be- 
ing carried out by the firms of countries that are providing 
the financing. These firms belong to European, American, 
or Far Eastern countries. As a rule, Turkish companies get 
involved in large-scale projects as partners or subcontrac- 
tors to these firms, taking advantage. of their familiarity 
with the local inhabitants. - 


The Energy Resources of. 

the Caspian Basin and: Turkey 

Following the disintegration of the USSR, the Caspian 
Basin attracted much attention because of its oil and gas 
resources. It became clear that the littoral states of the 
Caspian Sea, Azerbaijan, Iran, Kazakhstan, Russia, and 
Türkmenistan, would be among the major producers of 
energy in the twenty-first century. ‘That is why there was 
a scramble among the oil companies to conclude agree- 
ments to exploit the oil and natural gas: resources of these 
countries. "Ihe neighbors: were also competing. with öne 
another to secure the right to. locat the pipeline that 
would allow the oil ‘and. € sold in international 
markets on their territo es etal, x most of the oil and ; 
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Box 7-36, The Legal Status of the Caspian: 


in the Soviet era, there were only two littoral states in the Caspian: 





ran and the USSR. Mira Azerbaijan Kazakhstan and Turkmeni 





gas reserves of the region have not yet been developed. 
In fact, even the extent of the reserves is not fully known. 
The Caspian Basin is not a second Middle Fast. But it 
does rival the North Sea fields, one ofthe most important 
sources of energy under Western control and now enter- 
ingthe phase of depletion and exhaustion. From the point 
of proven reserves, Kazakhstan is the leading country in 
oil and Turkmenistan in natural gas. 
The International Energy Agency has estimated that 
the Caspian region's crude oil production will reach 79 
million tons in 2000, 194 million tons in 2010, and 308 mil- 
lion tons in 2020. The oi] consumption in the region will 
follow a similar pattern, rising from 22 million tons in 1998 
| to 117 million tons in 2010 and to 180 million tons in 2020. 

— Similarly, itis expected that production of natural gas 
will reach 200 billion cubic meters in 2010, of which 84. 
billion cubic meters will be exported. At present the Cas- 
pian Basin exports approximately 43% of its oiland a mere 
9% of its gas production. By 2010 these ratios should reach 
‘60% and 4096. These high ratios indicate that the region 
will have an important place in the world in 2020 as a sup- 
plier of oil and gas. 

‘the countries of the region were anxious to market 
their energy resources as quickly as possible: Without 


toral states would have twelve. miles of territorial waters: and two aS 





direct access to the sea, this would only be possible with 
pipelines transiting the territories of their neighbors. This 
meant that there would be international competition not 
only at the stage of claiming (see Box 7-36) and producing 
the hydrocarbon resources but also at the stage of their 
delivery to markets. 

In 1991 the pipeline network was Soviet-built, and its 
layout served the interests of Russia. Furthermore, the op- 
erator of the pipeline network was the Russian company 
Transneft, which was reluctant to increase the quotas of 
the former Soviet republics that would allow them to raise 
their exports of oil through the network. The natural gas 
pipeline was controlled by Gasprom, another Russian 
company, and Turkmenistan was being obstructed from 
exporting its gas through this system. Gasprom was trans- 
porting Russian gas to the rich Western European market, 
while it sent Turkmenistans gas to markets like Ukraine 
and Georgia, which had accumulated unpaid gas bills 
amounting to billions of dollars. 

For this reason, it was essential for the Caspian Basin 
countries to find ways of marketing their hydrocarbons 
without passing through Russian pipelines if they were 
going to strengthen their economic and political inde- 
pendence. That is why the search for alternative routes to 


export the region's energy resources started in the early 
19905. 

The building of a new pipeline network was no easy 
task, given the vast sums reguired and the complex geo- 
politics of the region. The first pipeline that would be built 
was bound to remain the main outlet for a considerable 
time. Although consideration was given to about half a 
dozen alternatives (all of which would transit more than 
one country), eventually two projects emerged as the 
most suitable. These were the Baku-Novorossiysk and the 
Baku-Ceyhan lines. 

In addition to the economic effects of the pipelines, 
there was also the question of the geopolitical strategic ad- 
vantages that pipélines bestowed on the country in which 
they were located, That is why the struggle for influence 
between Turkey and Russia drew in the powers from out- 
side the region as well as the multinational companies. 


The Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan Main Export Pipeline, also . 


known as the Caspian-Mediterranean Pipeline, is de- 
signed to allow Azerbaijan's and Kazakhstan's oil to flow 
to the Mediterranean. The project is open to the other 
regional producers of oil. The pipeline's feasibility plan 
and environmental impact report were carried out with 
World Bank financing and completed in June 1998. Ac- 
. cording to the plan, the pipeline would have a length of 
1,730 kilometershnd a capacity of1 million barrels per day; 
468 kilometers df the pipeline would go through Azerbai- 
jan, 225 kilometérs through Georgia, and 1,037 kilometers 
through Turkey. In addition there would be a marine ter- 
minal in Ceyhan. It has been estimated that the project 
will cost $2.4 billion, including the terminal. 

Although the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan Main Export 
Pipeline is longer than the alternatives going to Supsa or 


Novorossiysk, it has a number of advantages over these 


rival links. 

1, Comparison with alternative routes: with this 
route, it is possible to diversify the means for shipping 
Caspian oil to global energy markets. For Turkey, the proj- 
ect offers the advantage of developing and strengthening 
relations with Caucasus and Central Asian states. For the 
Caspian countries, it allows them to free themselves from 


dependence on a single route when exporting their re- 


sources, By allowing them to stand on their own feet; the 
project contributes to the development of démocracy, the 


market economy, and the wat Aim af the region with 


the global economy. . <.: > 
2. The possibility of tapping a an existing ikide, Tur- 


key is an important market for the region’s oil andg gas, and ` 


the pipeline can be used to meet part of its requirements, 


3. alinir in installation and climate: by: edd Lr 
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standards, the Ceyhan terminal is a well-managed export 
facility. It also has a deep-sea port that can handle tankers 
of up to 300,000 tons. Because of unfavorable weather 
conditions in the Black Sea, loading and unloading opera- 
tions are interrupted for up to seventy-five days per year, 
whereas in Ceyhan on the Mediterranean Sea the climate 
and weather conditions are very favorable. 'Ihe natural 
conditions of the Turkish Straits prevent tankers over 200 
meters in length from sailing through. This means that 
tankers over 150,000 to 200,000 tons cannot sail into the 
Black Sea. Furthermore, the tanker route from Ceyhan 
to global markets is shorter than the routes from Black 
Sea parts. 

4. Environmental considerations and the state of the 
Turkish Straits: transporting Caspian oil from Black Sea 
ports to global markets would greatly raise the volume of 
traffic in the Turkish Straits. Moreover, the foreign trade 
of the former COMECON countries is not yet fully de- 
veloped. As their international trade increases in the 
twenty-first century, they will have to utilize the Straits to 
a much greater extent. This will mean that the hinterland 
of the Black Sea will extend from Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope all the way into Central Asia. Adding petroleum and 
petroleum products to this increasing traffic would seri- 
ously increase the risks and danger to which the waterway 
would be exposed. Consequently, the Black Sea alterna- 
tives not only are disadvantaged from the economic point 
of view but also pose the grave risk of irreversible damage 
to the environment. . 

For all of these reasons, the Baku-Ceyhan project is 
the main element of the East-West Energy Corridor that 
would link the southern Caucasus and Central Asia to 
Turkey and the Mediterranean. "This project clearly has 
the additional advantage of minimizing the risks in the 
Straits arising from ever-increasing traffic. 

Important developments have taken place since 1998 
toward realizing the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipeline. On 29 
October 1998 the Ankara Declaration was signed by the 
presidents of Azerbaijan, Georgia, Kazakhstan, and Uz- 
bekistan, who were visiting Ankara in connection with 
the commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Turkish Republic. The declaration was also signed by 
President Démirel on behalf of Turkey. U.S. secretary of 


. energy Bill Richardson attended the signing ceremony 


as an observer. The declâration reiterated that it was nec- 


.essary to market the oil and gas resources of the region 
- through multiple pipelines i in ordér to strengthen the in- 


dependence, security, economic. development, and pros- 


perity of the countries of the Caspian Basin. The signato- Ar 
ties also reaffinned their determination to construct the. 
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Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyban pipeline. Construction began on 20 
September 2002, and the expected date for completion 
was set for February 2005. 

On the same day as the Ankara Declaration, an agree- 
ment was signed providing for Turkish purchase of natural 
gas from Turkmenistan and the construction ofa pipeline 
for carrying natural gas from Turkmenistan to Turkeyand 
beyond into Europe. On 9 December 1998 Mobil, Shell, 
and Chevron signed àn agreement with the Kazakh gov- 
ernment to undertake the feasibility study of the pipeline 
to carry Kazakh oil and gas to Turkey. These agreements 
made the realization of the Baku-Ceyhan project more 


probable, because it was unlikely that this line would be 


economically viable unless it also carried Kazakh oil. Fur- 
thermore, a natural gas pipeline to transport Turkmen gas 
to Turkey through a pipeline parallel to the Baku-Ceyhan 
line would also help in spreading the pipeline's construc- 
tion costs, _ 

The package of agreements designed to set in mo- 
tion the construction of the project was signed in Istanbul 
on 18 November 1999, during the holding of the İstanbul 
Summit of the OSCE, The package included the Intergov- 
ernmental Agreement signed by Azerbaijan, Georgia, and 
Turkey, the Host Country Agreement, and the Turkey 
Contracting Agreement, including Turkey’s oil purchase 
guarantee and the construction of the Turkish portion. 
These agreements were ratified by the Azerbaijan and 
Georgia parliaments in May 2000 and by the TGNA on 22 
June 2000. Also signed on the occasion of the summit was 
the istanbul Declaration, by which Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Kazakhstan, and Turkey undertook to complete the proj- 
ect in 2004. President Clinton also signed the document 
as an observer. The legal underpinning of the project was 
completed on 3 October 2000 with the parties’ signing of 
the agreement for constituting the group of sponsors that 
would take over the financing of the pipeline. Once the 
support of BP had been obtained, the arguments over the 
feasibility of the pipeline came to an end. 

Turkey was also interested in a natural gas pipeline 


_ that would carry Turkmenistan’s gas under the Caspian 


Sea to Turkey and then on to Europe. In Soviet times, 
‘Turkmenistan was one of the main suppliers of gas to Eu- 
rope. Disruptions in transportation and payments after 
independence forced Turkmenistan to cut down its pro- 
duction. Whereas the volume of production had reached 


: 85 billion cubic meters in 1991, in 1998 it had fallen to 13 bil- 


lion cubic meters. Turkey saw the Turkmenistan-Turkey- 
Europe natural gas pipeline both as a vehicle for allowing 
Turkmenistan to tap new markets and as a means for di- 


versifying Turkey's and Europe's energy suppliers in the 
twenty-first century. 

An important step in carrying out this project was 
the agreement for the construction of the Trans-Caspian 
Pipeline (TCP) and the sale of Turkmenistan's gas to Tur- 
key. The agreement was initialed by the energy ministers 
of the two countries on 20 October 1998 and signed by 
the two presidents in Ankara on 29 October 1998. The 
agreement was for a term of thirty years and involved 
the transport of 30 billion cubic meters of gas per year, of 
which 16 billion would be for Turkey’s consumption, with 
the remainder going to Europe. The pipeline would run 
through the Caspian Sea, Azerbaijan, and Georgia into 
Turkey, cross the Dardanelles Strait and Thrace, and go on 
to Europe. ` 

The Intergovernmental Declaration on the Trans- 
Caspian Pipeline was signed on 18 November 1999 by Tur- 
key, Turkmenistan, Georgia, and Azerbaijan on the occa- 
sion of the OSCE Summit in İstanbul. U.S. president Bill 
Clinton also signed the declaration as an observer. With 
this document, the signatories pledged themselves to 
inform the project sponsors of their particular wishes to 
complete the formalities related to the intergovernmental 
agreement and transit country agreements by March 2000 
and to provide the necessary support to tbe sponsors to 
ensure the completion of the project by the last quarter 
of 2002. [But due to later developments and Turkey's de- 
cision tà give priority to the procurement of Russian gas 
through a pipeline under the Black Sea (see Box 7-56 be- 
low) the T'CP project was almost put on hold at the end 
of 2000. This was because all of the studies showed that 
the TCP and the Blue Stream could not both be economi- 
cally viable due to insufficient Turkish demand for gas. 
This development put a strain on Turkey's relations with . 
Turkmenistan and compelled Turkmenistan to sign anew 
natural gas agreement with Russia, thus i increasing its de- 
pendence on its large neighbor. 
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Relations with Greece 


The collapse of the socialist regimes of Eastern Europe in 
quick succession, the disintegration of the Soviet Union, 
and the ending ofthe Cold War brought about changes on 
the international scene tbat also affected Turkish-Greek 
relations and the Cyprus question. In the new unipolar 
system in which the U.S. exercised leadership, there was 
renewed emphasis on ending regional conflicts. The emer- 
gence of new nation-states and nationalism, however, cre- 
ated new sources of conflict. These two trends were most 
visible in the Balkans, the Middle East, and the Caucasus, 
regions where Greece and Turkey were located and that 
both countries regarded as their area of special interest. 
Consequently, both countries were forced to review their 
foreign policies in the light ofthe new developments. 

At first Turkish policy-makers were concerned that 
their country's strategic importance would be diminished 
as a result of the ending ofthe Cold War and the disappear- 
ance of the "Soviet threat.’ To compensate, they began to 
stress the role as intermediary that Turkey aspired to play 
between the West and the newly established nation-states. 
The phrase "the Turkish world stretching from the Adri- 
atic to the Great Wall of China" epitomized this new ap- 
proach. Turkey's active foreign policy during the Gulf Cri- 
sis.and during the conflict in Bosnia and its commercial 
and economic dealings with the Caucasus states centered 
on oil should be seen in this framework. 

Butitsoon became apparent that Turkey did not have 


he political and economic capacity to play a leadership 


rolein the region or to act as an intermediary for the West. 
The goals set in the early 1990s remained as pious hopes. 
In the second half ofthe 1990s in particular, relations with 
the EU became strained and Turkey found itself coming 


“closer to the U.S. Ankara had to content itself with playing 


the role of a loyal ally, helping in carrying out American 
plans in the region. ` 

Be that as it may, Turkey established close ties with 
Albania, Bosnia, and Macedonia, improved its relations 


with Bulgaria, engaged in close trade and economic coop- 
eration with Russia, demonstrated its economic and cul- 
tural affinity with the countries of the Caucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia (and most notably Azerbaijan), strengthened 
its alliance with Israel, and did all this in close bonds of 
alliance with the U.S. Hence Greece began to get the feel- 
ing that it was being outmaneuvered and sought ways to 
check Turkey by stepping up its own efforts. 

The ending of the Cold War was greeted positively 
by Greece in the first instance. Athens expected that, with 
the "Soviet threat”. gone, Washington would no longer 
see Turkey as strafegically important. This would restore 
a balance between Turkey and Greece in America's per- 
ception. Furthermore, the Gulf War would reveal the 
strategic importance of Greece and Cyprus. But develop- 
ments did not bear out Greek expectations. The U.S. did 
not tilt toward Greece, a member of the EU and therefore 
constrained by. the foreign policies of European states. 
Furthermore, Greece was beset by internal political 
and economic questions, Instead the U.S. tilted toward 
Turkey, which was located in the Balkans, the Middle 
East, and the Caucasus. Despite all of Turkey’s internal 
troubles, Realpolitik had brought its strategic importance 
to the fore. 

In the 1990s the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
disintegration of Yugoslavia had a greater affect on Greece 
than the demise of the USSR. During the process of re- 
structuring that took place in the Balkans, Greece's rela- 
tions with its neighbors ran into much turbulence. There 
were disputes over minorities with Albania and differ- 
ences with Macedonia over its name, which turned into 
a question of sovereignty bécause of the dispute's historic 
roots (see Box 7-43 below). Against the background oftra- 
ditional friendship with Serbia, relations with Bosnia took 
a turn for the worse. Greece's policies in connection with 
these issues led not only to deteriorating relations with 
Balkan neiglibors but also to serious loss of prestige in the 
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U.S. and the European states. Greece waslosing ground in 
a region where Turkey was getting more effective. 

‘This situation started changing after 1996. Andreas 
Papandreou resigned for health reasons and was suc- 
ceeded by Kostas Simitis. After Andreas Papandreou's 
death, Simitis also took over the helm of PASOK and 
gave a new direction to his country's foreign policy. Simi- 
tis was a follower of the modernization process launched 
by Venizelos and Karamanlis, This signified strict adher- 
ence to a Europe-centered foreign policy. Even during 
Papandreou's term, Simitis was critical of the populist 
policies then in vogue. When he took power, he chose as 
his main goal the objective of turning Greece into a re- 
spected member of the EU. For this he followed a consis- 
tent course aimed at strengthening Greece economically 
and politically. This implied accelerating the economic 
reforms initiated by the Konstantinos Mitsotakis govern- 
ment, abandoning the populist nationalist rhetoric that 
created artificial questions and forced additional defense 
expenditures, and establishing good relations with neigh- 
bors in the region and above all in the Balkans. 

As a result, minority problems with Albania were 
overcome after Simitis assumed office. Economic rela- 
tions with Romania and Bulgaria were developed, the 
Macedonian crisis was resolved, and, while ties of friend- 
ship of Serbia were reinforced, effective policies were fol- 
lowed in Bosnia and Kosovo. 

Simitis also intended to establish a serious dialogue 
with Turkey, butit was not so easy to change entrenched ill 
feelings, In this area he was confronted with two obstacles. 
In his country and even within his own party, nationalist 
elements made up the inner circle around Papandreou. 
In Turkey there were the unstable governments that got 


increasingly hawkish in foreign policy as economic and 


political conditions worsened. 

The Kardak crisis that occurred soon after Simitis 
took office revealed just how difficult it would be to im- 
prove relations with Turkey. Greece. used its increasing 
prestige within the EU and took advantage of Turkey's 
political difficulties, notably in connection with the PKK 
and political Islam, to apply pressure on Ankara in the 

“framework of human rights. To overcome the tension 
with Ankara and the lack ofa proper dialogue, it was nec- 
essary to wait for a serious crisis. In the past, dialogue had 
often come after the eruption of a crisis. This time the 
crisis over Abdullah Ócalan led to a dialogue that allowed 
ah atmosphere of friendship to foe after the Marmara 
earthquake. 

. When examining Turkish-Greek seli in ‘the 
19908, it is necessary to bear in mind a new element that 
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was added to the existing bilateral issues, This was the 
struggle by the two countries to become regional powers 
in the context ofthe New World Order. Turkey carried out 
this struggle by developing its relations with the U.S. and 
using its historical ties with regional countries to the det- 
riment of Greece. Greece used its membership in the EU 
and took advantage of Turkey's political and economic 
shortcomings. Turkey appeared to be ahead in the fitst 
half of the decade, while Greece gained the advantage in 
the second half. But by the end of the decade both coun- 
tries realized that confrontation was not getting them 
anywhere and was only aggravating what was already an 
unsatisfactory situation. As a result, they decided to enter 
into the new century engaged in a dialogue. 


|. THE FIRST STEPS TOWARD 

RAPPROCHEMENT (1990—1993) 

As the post-Cold War transformation in the world scene 
began to take shape in 1990, Greece was confronted with 
serious political problems. The end of the ten-year Pa- 
pandreou and PASOK era coincided with the Koskotas 
banking scandal, widespread rumors of other cases of cor- 
ruption, and an economy in serious difficulty. Although 
PASOK had lost the election in 1989, it took a whole year 
to form a stable government with a parliamentary ma- 
jority. After three elections in quick succession, the New 
Democracy Party government was formed in Apri 1990 
under the leadership of Mitsotakis. 

Mitsotakis promised political transparency. under 
the slogan katharsis (clean-up) and introduced an aus: 
terity program to rehabilitate the economy. "This was a 
time to turn inward, but the transformation of the global 
scene and the upsetting of the status quo in the Balkans 
compelled Athens to focus its attention on foreign policy. - 
As new states emerged in the Balkans and the Caucasus, 
Athens was confronted with new problems; particularly 
with Macedonia. Meanwhile Ankara was conducting an 
active policy toward these countries. These developments 
drove Athens to seek a dialogue with Turkey. Nothing 
much emerged from this dialogue, however, because of 
the problems confronted in Western ‘Thrace and EROS 


"A: The Search for a a 


Dialogue with ay 


During. PASOK’s tenure of power, Greek: Turkish rela- 


tions had steadily deteriorated, except for the brief inter- 
lude during the so-called Davos process. When Mitsota- 


kistook office, he indicated that hewanted to visit Ankara - TE 


and start a serious dialogue be between the two neighbors. 
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The Greek and Turkish prime ministers met at the Lon- 
don NATO Summit held on 6 July 1990 and decided that 
their dialogue should be pursued. But they preferred not 
to address the basic issues of the Aegean, Cyprus, and the 
worsening question of Western Thrace. 

Notwithstanding the decision to pursue the high- 
level dialogue, developments in relations with the U.S. 
and EU rather than bilateral issues conspired to prevent 
the dialogue. Greek foreign minister Antonis Samaras de- 
clared that the Defense Cooperation Agreement signed by 
Greece and the U.S. on 8 July 1990 was a shield against the 
Turkish threat. This declaration met with a rebuke from 
Turkey. The U.S. gave verbal assurance to Turkey that they 
would sign no document that discriminated against one of 
their allies, but this did not suffice to dispel the suspicions 
on both sides of the Aegean. Furthermore, soon after the 
agreement signed with the U.S., Greece vetoed the EU 
initiative to release the loan to Turkey in the amount of 
$700 million that had been blocked since 1980. The Greek 
veto on an EU initiative that was designed to normalize 
Turkey’s relations with the EU led to renewed tension be- 
tween the neighbors. 

A new page was turned when Mesut Yilmaz became 
prime minister in Turkey. In a letter to his Greek coun- 
terpart Mitsotakis, Yilmaz called for a renewal of the dia- 
logue. In 1991 there was talk of a nonaggression pact be- 
tween the two countries. But when Greece alleged on 17 
May that its airspace had been violated by Turkish aircraft, 
the new prime minister’s initiative canie to nothing. 

In spite of the unresolved questions inherited from 
the past; the two governments persisted in restoring 


the Greek-Turkish dialogue. As a result, the two prime 


ministers met in Paris on 11 September 1991 on the occa- 
sion of another meeting that both were attending. In the 
joint communiqué issued after the meeting, the prime 
ministers reiterated their desire to develop bilateral rela- 
tions in all fields. They also announced their intention 
to establish a working group to prepare a draft Treaty of 
Good Neighborliness, Friendship, and Cooperation to be 
signed on the occasion of a visit by Mitsotakis to Ankara 
at the first opportunity. They also announced that they 
had examined the work of the UN secretary-general in 
connection with his mission of good offices on Cyprus 
and had noted a divergence of views on this issue. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the two sides 


“were unable to implement their desire to improve. bilat- 


eral relations when it came to specific questions. When 
the question of holding a summit of four (Turkey, Greece, 
and the two Cypriot communities) came up, Yilmaz, with 


an approaching election in mind, asked for a postpone- 
ment until after the election. The Greek public took this as 
another instance of Turkish intransigence. 

In 1990 and 1991 developments in the Balkans and 
the Caucasus and Turkey’s active policy toward the newly 
independent states were causing Athens concern. This 
was especially true with respect to Turkey’s relations with 
Macedonia, which had become a major foreign policy 
issue for Athens. That iswhy Athens was pursuing a double 
game. It was conducting bilateral talks with Turkey while 
at the same time it followed an anti-Turkish course within 
the EU. Asamember of the EU's defense organization, the 
WEU, it saw to it that Turkey was only admitted as an ob- 
server. Greece took advantage of Turkey's internal weak- 
nesses and did not shrink from contacts with the PKK. 

Following the election of October 1991, a new co- 
alition government was formed in Turkey consisting of 
the True Path Party (DYP) and the Social Democratic 
People's Party (SHP). The Özal era had come to an end. 
The pragmatic approach to relations with Greece as prac- 
ticed by Ozal was abandoned and the traditional policies 
and theses were resurrected. The bureaucracy was again 
allowed to take charge of bilateral relations. Neverthe- 
less, prime ministers Demirel and Mitsotakis did meet on 
three different occasions during 1992. 

The first of these meetings took place at Davos on 
1 February 1992. Compared to previous meetings and es- 
pecially the 1988 Davos meeting, this meeting was care- 
fully planned. No room was left for unrealistic expecta- 
tions to take hold. Turkey attended the Davos meeting 
with a delegation of sixty-five officials. This was an attempt 
to demonstrate Turkey’s strategic importance in the New 
World Order and also an attempt to downgrade Greece's 
place in its new foreign policy. There were three items in 
the joint communiqué issued after the meeting: (1) the. 
two foreign ministers would meet soon in connection 
with the Treaty of Good Neighborliness, Friendship, and 
Cooperation that Mitsotakis would sign during his visit 
to Ankara; (2) Turkey supported Greek participation in 
the Black Sea Economic Cooperation project; (3) the two 
sides agreed to seek a just, lasting, and early solution to 
the question of Cyprus through negotiations and to sup- 
port the good offices mission of the UN secretary-general. 

After Davos, the two prime ministers met again when 
Mitsotakis came to istanbul on 21 June 1992 to attend a 
baptism ceremony at the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate. By 
then, however, attentions were riveted on the Cyprus ne- 
gotiations taking place in New York, and the atmosphere 
of dialogue began to sour. because of the lack of progress 








in these negotiations. As a result, when Mitsotakis came 
to Ístanbul again the following week to attend the Black 
Sea Economic Cooperation Summit, he confined himself 
to signing the Summit Declaration and avoided bilateral 
talks with Demirel, Ata time when bilateral relations were 
once more entering a difficult phase, Greece succeeded 
in participating in a project, at Turkey's invitation, that 
Athens feared would allow Ankara to pursue an active 
policy in the Black Sea region. 


B. Minority Questions 

From 1990 to 1993, when Greece and Turkey were seek- 
ing to establish a dialogue, the Muslim-Turkish minority 
of Western Thrace and the patriarchate in İstanbul began 
to make their voices heard for the first time after a long 
silence. 


1. Developments in Western Thrace 
When a court order was obtained by the PASOK govern- 
ment banning the use of the adjective "Turkish" in their 
titles by minority associations in Western Thrace, public 
opinion in the region was stirred into action. Yet this pres- 
sure of public opinion was not enough to get the ques- 
e the minority included in the agenda of the 
ish-Greek talks that got underway after Davos. The 
minofity took advantage of the changed international en- 
vironment to press their cause directly in Athens without 
seeking Turkey’s support. During the 1990s the Turks of 


Western Thrace made themselves heard as they had never - 


done before (the following account of the disturbances in 
Western Thrace is based on Oran). 

Although Mitsotakis came to office with the deter- 
mination to start a real dialogue with Turkey, he quickly 
discovered that he was confronted with a question in 


Western Thrace that would frustrate his intention. The - 


issues of the election of muftis, the trial of Sadik Ahmet, 
and the amendment to the electoral legislation that made 
itimpossible for the Turks to elect an independent deputy 
(all dating from PASOK times) were agitating the Turkish 
minority. Furthermore, the question of minority rights 
acquired a new importance in the New World Order of 
the 1990s, and the Turkish minority was able to express 
its reaction more strongly. But the Greek government 
was unable to isolate itself from the wave of intensified 
nationalism sweeping through the Balkans. 'Ihe rhetoric 
of nationalism was also being stirred by the dispute with 
Macedonia. All of this prevented Athens from responding 
with tolerance to insistent demands for respect for minor- 


ity rights coming from Western Thrace. During the 1990s 
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the question of Western Thrace ceased to bea Turkish- 
Greek issue and became a European issue. Athens began 
to be criticized at different international platforms, start- 
ing with the EU, because of its policies toward the minor- 


ity in Western Thrace. 


The Question of the Muftis | 
According to Greek Law No. 2345/1920 regulating the 
status of muftis, they were to be elected by the Muslims 
of their districts. The authority of the minister of national 
education and religious affairs in this area was confined 
to striking out the candidacy of those who met with his 
disapproval. This law was never implemented, however. 
Since 1920, when the law came into effect, the muftis had 
always been appointed by the government; because the 
minority was largely passive, no one had objected to this 
practice. 

The question came up when the mufti of Komotini, 
Hüseyin Mustafa Efendi, died in 1984. The Greek govern- 
ment appointed Imam Rüştü Ethem as acting mufti, a 
man who was educated in Egypt and was considered close 
to the government. When the community reacted nega- 
tively to this appointment and Rüştü Ethem resigned, the 
new appointee was Hafız Cemali Meço, educated in Saudi 
Arabia and also considered close to the government. 
Meço, who had been appointed acting mufti, declared 
thathe would disregard the pressure and criticism coming 


his way and maintain his post until a full-time mufti was . 


appointed. 


As public pressure mounted on the government $ 


to abide by the provisions of Law No. 2345/1920 and al- 


low the mufti to be elected by his flock, the government . . 
submitted a bill to parliament entitled “Method of Ap-. 
pointing Muftis, Their Attributes, Conditions of Service, 
and Manner of Replacement.’ Under this bill; the muftis’ _. 
would be appointed by the minister of national education `> 
and religious affairs upon the advice of the governor. İn. 
this way, muftis would be reduced to the status of civil. ` 


servants. Parliament did not consider this bill in jn 9 and 


1990. 


When Mustafa Hilmi, the mufti of Xác died ons 
February 1990, the Greek government appointed his son, 


Mehmet Emin Aga, who enjoyed the support « of the mi- 


nority,as acting mufti. On 30 March 1990 Meço, the acting 
mufti of Komotini, was appointed full mufti by a ‘cabinet 


decision, This left the minority in a quandary: ‘because ME 
Mehmet Riniri Ağa had been a strong opponent of the ses... 
lection of muftis by appoiritment. This difficulty was Over. 
conie with an election held i in the mosques, ok Komotini DP. 
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on 17 August 1990 after Friday prayers. As a result, the 
appointed mufti Mehmet Emin Aga was elected mufti by 
his flock. 

On 24 December 1990 the Greek government issued 
Decree No. 182 with the force of law regulating the status 
of muftis in Western Thrace, while rescinding Law No. 
2345/1920. The people of Komotini refused to recognize 
this decree and on 28 December elected Ibrahim Serif as 
mufti. This meant that Komotini had two muftis, one “of- 
ficial” and the other “elected.” The government did not 
back down in the face of the popular opposition. Decree 
No. 182 was approved in parliament on 22 January 1991, 
and the government appointed Mehmet Emin Sinikoglu 
as mufti of Xanthi. 

The issue of muftis began to strain Turkish-Greek 
relations once again in February 1993. The Religious Af- 
fairs Directorate of Turkey sent muftis to Western Thrace 
on the occasion of the holy month of Ramadan. When 
the muftis arrived in Western Thrace on 20 February, the 
Greek authorities told them to deal with the appointed 
muftis Meco and Sinikoglu. The Turkish clerics replied 
that they would not deal with muftis who did not enjoy 
popular support. The Greek Ministry of Public Order 
warned the clerics that they would be arrested unless 
they left the country, upon which the muftis returned to 
Turkey. 


The Sadik Ahmet Incident 
The world became aware of the troubled situation in 
Western Thrace through an incident involving Dr. Sadik 
Ahmet that occurred at the time of the difficulties over 
muftis. In the election that swept PASOK out of power 
in 1989, Sadik Ahmet, İbrahim Şerif, and İsmail Rodoplu 
were candidates and were under investigation for their 
campaign manifestos. Rodoplu was elected and thereby 
gained parliamentary immunity. Sadık Ahmet and İbra- 
him Şerif were not allowed to participate in the election 
on the grounds that their applications for candidacy were 
incomplete. As a result of the investigation, three charges 
were brought against these two. They were accused of cre- 
ating an atmosphere of terror and anarchy, spreading slan- 
ders and false information, and using the adjective "Turk- 
ish" Use of this word meant stoking violence among 
citizens, spreading discord, and thus disturbing the peace. 
The defendants were unable to find Greek lawyers will- 
“ing to defend them in their trials. Sadık Ahmet was being 
tried for spreading falsehoods by claiming that the Greek 
authorities were denying the Turkish minority the right 
to buy zeal estate and also for falsifying documents by 
getting husbands to sign for their wives when collecting 


signatures for petitions. The trial took place on 25 and 26 
January 1990. The defendants were absolved of spreading 
slanders and false information. 'Ihey were found guilty of 
disturbing the peace, however, and each was sentenced to 
eighteen months in prison and banned from the exercise 
of his political rights for three years. According to the re- 
port of Helsinki Watch, the trial that had been observed 
by the foreign media and NGOs had not been conducted 
fairly by an independent court. 

At the end of the trial, the accused were sent to the 
prison in Thessaloniki. As they left the courthouse on 
26 January, a crowd of about five thousand people of the 
minority Turkish community that had waited outside 
was attacked by mobs. Before the tension died down, the 
minority decided to hold a prayer gathering to mark the 
second anniversary of the march that took place to pro- 
test Davos on 29 January 1988. As the formalities were be- 
ing carried out with the police to secure permission for 
the gathering, the local radio announced that a certain 
Solidakis had been killed in a hospital by a Muslim fel- 
low patient and demanded that permission for the prayer 
gathering be denied. Although this news was later found 
to be false and Solidakis had died on 21 January, angry 
mobs of Greeks started gathering on the streets. One 
of these groups attacked a Turkish coffeeshop. The flee- 
ing customers took refuge in the building of the Turkish 
Youth Association of Komotini (the adjective “Turkish” 
referring to the Turkish identity of the minority). When 
the attackers failed to break into the building, they began 
to ransack the shops of the Turkish minority without the 
police intervening. Not a single Greek-owned shop was 
damaged. This was a minor-scale Greek version of the at- 
tacks and ransacking of Greek shops etc. in İstanbul on 
6—7 September 1955. 

The events of Western Thrace quickly affected 
Turkish-Greek relations. On 1 February Turkey's consul 
generalin Komotini, Kemal Gür, sent a letter to the gover- 
nor of Rodopi Province, informing him that he intended 
to visit the ransacked shops and asking for the necessary 
arrangements to be made to ensure his personal safety. Be- 
cause the consul had referred to the victims as "kinsmen" 
in his letter, the Turkish ambassador in Athens was sum- 
moned to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and requested 
to have the consul recalled. When Turkey turned down 
this request, Greece, for the first time, declared a Turkish 
diplomat persona non grata in a note on 3 February 1990. 
Turkey then took the same action against Greece's consul 
general in Ístanbul. 

Two other trials against-Sadik Ahmet were due to 
take place from 8 to 15 February 1990. These trials did not 





take place as scheduled as a result of international pro- 
tests. When Sadık Ahmet was elected to parliament on 8 
April 1990, he acguired parliamentary immunity, and the 
trials never took place. 


Changes in the Electoral Law 

It is not an accident that the Sadik Ahmet incident oc- 
curred at the time of the 1989 election. The political 
parties had made it a practice to include Turkish names 
among their candidates in order to get the support of the 
minority. As a consequence, there had always been one or 
two deputies of Turkish extraction in the parliament. The 
concept of independent deputies was introduced in the 
1985 elections to defend the identity of the minority with- 
out pressure from Greek political parties and enjoyed sup- 
port, although it was not successful. 'Ibe Turkish border 


was closed in the election held in 1989, ostensibly because: 


of a strike, in order to prevent Greek citizens of Turkish 
extraction from returning to Western Thrace to vote. The 
broadcasts of channel 2 of Turkish TV were jamined, and 
traffic fines as well as taxation-related fines were raised as 
part of the campaign to intimidate the minority. Despite 
this obstructive action, Sadik Ahmet succeeded in getting 
elected as an independent deputy. 

When it proved impossible for any single party to 
form a government on 18 June, an early election was held 
on s November. In this election more measures were 
taken to prevent any candidate of Turkish origin from be- 
ing elected. Military units were deployed to Rodopi Prov- 
ince in order to change the balance of voters. Measures 
were taken for Greek civil servants from the province 
serving elsewhere to return to their province to vote. As 
mentioned earlier, these measures were supplemented by 
the cancellation.of the candidacies of Sadik Ahmet and 


İbrahim Serif on the grounds that their applications were - 


uncompleted. Despite these tactics, İsmail Rodoplu suc- 

ceeded in getting elected as an independent deputy. This 
election also failed to produce a result that would allow 
a party to form a government, and the-ensuing coalition 
government decided to hold an ey election for a third 
time in one year. 

The election held on 8 8 April 1990 was onda 
under the supervision of neutral international observers 
and the foreign press, most notably the Turkish press. In 
these circumstances; the election proceeded in a normal 

“and legal manner; the only irregularity being the casting 
of votes by military personnel. After the counting of votes, 
Sadık Ahmet was elected from Rodopi Province and Ah- 
met Faikoglu was elected from Xanthi, ‘The election of 
two candidates from the minority as independent-depu- 
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ties represented a first in Greek history and made Athens 
uncomfortable, leading it to take measures to prevent a 
repetition of this. 

When the New Danay Party succeed in set- 
ting up a government, it introduced a bill on 24 October 
1990 that would change the electoral law. Although the 
bill was opposed by PASOK and the two independent 
members of parliament, it was adopted by the 151 votes 
ofthe New Democracy Party. The new Electoral Law No. 
163 provided that an independent candidate could not be 
elected without obtaining more than 396 ofthe total votes 
cast in the country. In practice, this meant that indepen- 
dent candidates would no longer be elected to parliament. 
The 3% of votes required represented about 200,000 votes, 
which was more than the total minority population. This 
figure even exceeded the total number of registered voters 
in the region where the minority lived. 

The new law was a serious blow to the political life of 
Western Thrace. Still, Sadık Ahmet went ahead and set up 
a new party. Even if it had no chance of being represented 
in the national parliament, the new party would have the 
primary objective of sending a member to the European 
Parliament. It was obvious that the region's problems 
could not be solved by merely pursuing a policy of ob- 
struction, Wher Mitsotakis visited the region in May 
1991, he felt it nedessary to admit that Western Thrace had 
been neglected ahd promised to rectify this situation. 

At a time when Greece's treatment of its minori- 
ties was being criticized by various international orga- 
nizations, Turkey failed to stand behind the Western 
Ihracians. Western Thrace was not on the agenda of the 
talks held by Mitsotakis and Yilmaz in September 1991. 
Both countries had their attention riveted on Cyprus as 
the talks got underway in New York. When Sadik Ahmet 
died in a traffic accident on 24 July 1995, the straggle for 
political rights in the region suffered a serious setback. 
But the question of Western ‘Thrace was now firmly on the 
international agenda, and Greece was under the scrutiny 
of political and legal organizations dealing with human 
rights. This international attention would lead to signifi- 
cant changes in the way Greece dealt with its minorities, 
particularly after 1995. 


2. The Views and Policies of Patriarch 
Bartholomeos regarding the Patriarchate 
“and the Orthodox Seminary . 

In the post- Cold War New World Order, minority rights 

came to the fore. This stirred the minority in Western 


Thrace into action. ‘The same developments would prob- .: . > 
ably have occurred i in Turkey too if the balance between ; 
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minorities established under the Treaty of Lausanne had 
not been upset, with the numbers ofthe Greek Orthodox 
in İstanbul having dwindled to next to nothing. But the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, the symbol of the Greek 
Orthodox community of İstanbul, took advantage of the 
new international environment and spoke up after many 
years of silence (see Box 2-10 in Section 2). 

At a time when the question of muftis in Western 
Thrace was in the limelight, the death of Patriarch Dimi- 
trios in İstanbul brought up the question of electing a new 
patriarch. At first there was talk of electing Archbishop 
Yakovos of the American Orthodox community, but this 


idea was abandoned when the press reported that Yako- 


vos was banned from entering Turkey because of his pre- 
vious anti-Turkish activities. Bishop Dimitris Arhondonis 
of Chalcedon was elected patriarch on 2 November 1991 
and assumed the name Bartholomeos. 

After his election, the new patriarch, a native of Im- 
bros, was faced with a great deal of rivalry from the reli- 
gious hierarchy. Since the collapse of the USSR and its 
succession by the Russian Federation, the patriarch of 
Moscow was becoming even more powerful on the basis 
of a religious revival and was beginning to challenge the 
historical position of the patriarch of Istanbul, who was 
first among equals ( primus inter pares). 

The patriarch of Moscow claimed that the Patriarch- 
ate of İstanbul had lost its flock, was under the control of 
the Turkish state, and was merely symbolic, whereas its 
Russian counterpart had the largest following and should 
be recognized as having a higher position in the religious 
hierarchy. In making this claim, the Russian patriarch was 
not acting on the basis of strictly religious concerns. The 
large Orthodox communities in the former Soviet repub- 
lics that had broken free and the churches in these new 
states were considering coming under İstanbul rather 
than Moscow, out of fear that the latter would exert pres- 
sure on them. The rivalry between the two patriarchates 
was political as much as it was religious. Both Moscow 
and Ankara, which wanted to be active in the region, were 
following developments with great interest. Ankara was 
faced with a dilemma. It wanted to see the Patriarchate 


of Phanar as a vehicle for engaging in closer cooperation 


with the Orthodox countries of the region. At the same 
time, it did not want to see the patriarchate acquiring an 
ecumenical status once again. 

Patriarch Bartholomeos preferred to follow an ac- 
tive policy. In 1992 he held a meeting at Phanar with the 
representatives.of the churches under his wing. During 
the same year he paid visits to the Bishoprics of Athos 
and Crete, the Patriarchates of Antioch and Moscow, the 


autonomous Churches of Greece, Romania, and Bul- 


garia, the Swedish Lutheran and Orthodox Churches, the 
German Evangelic Church, and the Romanian Catholic 
Church. In addition to these ecclesiastic contacts, he at- 
tended a dinner in his honor hosted by Jacques Delors, 
president of the European Commission in Brussels. He 
was also entertained by the British royal family. These vis- 
its continued in subsequent years. 'They would not have 
attracted as much attention as they did ifthe patriarch had 
not begun to use the word “ecumenical” with his title. 

In February 1994 a meeting was held in Ístanbul on 
the theme of International Peace and Tolerance. When 
signing the English text of this meeting's final commu- 
niqué, the patriarch added the adjective “ecumenical” to 
his title. This attracted public attention in Turkey and trig- 
gered a debate. Other countries recognized the patriarch 
as ecumenical, so the question concerned only Turkey 
and the Turkish state relations with the patriarchate. The 
question has remained unresolved to this day. 

Another question concerns the "Theological Semi- 
nary at Heybeliada (on the island of Halli), to which Pa- 
triarch Bartholomeos attributed great importance (see 
Box 7-37). This issue is directly related to the future ofthe 
patriarchate. 'Ihe future clerics who go to Greece from 
Turkey for their training tend not to return; as the hierar- 
chy in İstanbul grows older, it will prove very difficult to 
find clerics to pursue the functions of the church. It is es- 
timated that by the middle of the twenty-first century the 
patriarchate will de facto disappear, due to lack of clerical 
personnel. Based on this argument, Patriarch Bartholo- 
meos has been pressing for the reopening of the seminary 
at Heybeliada under a special status in the course of his 
local and foreign contacts. 

Although the activities of Patriarch Bartholomeos 
found some support in public opinion in Turkey, the 
Turkish state's stance vis-à-vis the patriarchate did not 
change over the years, The rise of Islamic fervor and the 
adoption of the rhetoric of religious tolerance in Islamic 
quarters did not allow the state, forever obsessed by the 
‘Treaty of Lausanne and also in constant fear of the Is- 
lamism threat, to review its approach. If Turkey could 
bring itself to adopt a more flexible policy toward the pa- 
triarchate, it could improve its image in the West, establish - 
much warmer relations with the former socialist states, 
and strengthen its negotiating position when dealing with 
Greece on the issue of the minority in Western Thrace. ' 


c. Developments in Cyprus 

When the Denktas-Vassiliou summit in February 1990 
ended in failure, there was much disappointment among 
those in the two Cypriot communities and hess who 
entertained hopes for a breakthrough. 
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Box 7-37. The Question. of the > Theological Seminary of Heybeliada 


The Halki (Heybeliada) Seminary, founded i in 1844, trained clerical. * 
h h 


The summit broke up when, at the last minute, Vassi- 
liou refused to recognize the right of the Turkish-Cypriot 
people to self-determination, The Security Council then 
met and, basing itself on the secretary-general's report, 
adopted resolution 649 on 12 March 1990. 'The resolution 
called on the leaders ofthe two communities to cooperate 
with the secretary-general to form a federation within the 
framework of the 1977 and 1979 summit agreements that 
would be bicommunal in regard to the Constitution and 
bizonal in regard to'the territory. Resolution 649 sought a 
solution stressing the equality of the Turkish community. 
For this reason, the resolution met with a positive recep- 


© tion in the TRNC and Turkey but failed to silence the op- 


position within the Turkish-Cypriot community. 

‘The political and economic troubles besetting the 
TRNC had greatly strengthened the opposition. When 
the summit of February 1990 broke down, Denktaş came 
under increased fire from those who accused him of op- 


] . This Prospect. is;seeh 





posing a settlement. Conscious of the difficulty of con- 
tinuing the intercommunal talks under these conditions, 
he went to elections to renew his mandate. The way the 
election was held also came in for criticism. Shortly be- 
fore the election, the settlers from "Turkey were issued 
TRNC identity documents. TV broadcasts from Turkey 
were conveying the message that the Cyprus cause would 
be lost if Denktag were to withdraw. Such practices raised 
doubts about the fairness of the election. Nevertheless, 
Denktaş was given a new mandate with his election vic- 
tory. The presidential election was followed by parliamen- 
tary elections. ‘The National Unity Party (UBP) in power 
had done nothing to change the electoral law, although 
party members acknowledged the law's shortcomings. 


The opposition; which participated in the election asa | 
bloc, decided to boycott the parliament. To fill the seats © | 

thus left vacant by the opposition a by-election was held; |... 
from which thé UBP emerged: as the winner. This resulted MN 
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in an unhealthy situation in which the executive also en- 
tirely controlled the legislature. 


A New Factor in the Question 

of Cyprus: The European Union 

After these political events in the TRNC, an important 
development placed the question of Cyprus within a new 
context. In the new international restructuring, the EU 
had come to the conclusion that it had to get involved and 
contribute to the resolution of some major issues of the 
day ifit was everto become an effective counterpart to the 
U.S. in the international scene. This conclusion brought 
[he EU into the Cyprus picture. The question could be re- 
solved by removing Denktaş from the equation and start- 
ing direct negotiations with Turkey. Pursuing this course, 
the EU made Turkey's membership in the EU conditional 
on a Cyprus solution. 'Ihe communiqué issued following 
the Dublin Summit of June 1990 declared that Turkey's re- 
lations with the EU depended on the question of Cyprus. 

At a time when the search for a solution within the 
framework of the UN was going on and the EU’s pressure 
on Turkey was mounting, the Greek-Cypriot government 
submitted its application for full membership in the EU 
on 3 July 1990, which would add a new dimension to the 
whole question. 

Turkey reacted to this development in two ways. For- 
eign minister Ali Bozer made known Ankara's opposition 
by declaring that the Greek-Cypriot move was devoid of 
any legal foundation and lacked validity. At the same time, 
an agreement was reached with the TRNC, aimed at the 
tightening economic and social ties. In the framework of 
this agreement, a customs union between the two coun- 
tries would be considered in the light of future develop- 
ments. 'The two countries also declared their intention to 
dispense with passports and allow travelers to enter their 
countries with only their identity documents. Turkey was 
seeking to convey its reaction in the form of a warning 
by creating the impression that, if it became necessary, it 
might unite with the TRNC. This would actually be a very 
difficult course to take in view of the international uproar 
that this would probably cause. 

When the Greek-Cypriot government made its ap- 
plication to the EU on behalf ofthe whole island on 3 July, 
Denktaş responded by issuing a memorandum in his ca- 
pacity as president of the TRNC on 12 July. The memo- 

' randum was dispatched to Gianni De Michelis, president 
of the European Council, on 16 July. In his memorandum 
Denktaş explained the political and legal reasons for his 
opposition to the application. He pointed out that the 
Greek-Cypriot administration could not represent the 


e 


whole island, that the application violated UN Security 
Council resolution 649, that the proper course for the Eu- 
ropean Council was to take no action in connection with 
theapplication, that any question that might be submitted 
to the commission should concern the legality of the ap- 
plication and not its content, and that he was not against 
membership in the EU but that membership of Cyprus 
must come after a political solution based on the inter- 
communal talks (see Box 7-38). 

On 11 September UN Secretary-General de Cuéllar 
noted at a press conference that, when examining the 
Greek- Cypriot application, the EU must bear in mind that 
theresolution ofthe question depended on a comprehen- 
sive settlement with the consent of both parties and that 
resolution 649 called on all parties to refrain from any ac- 
tion that would make a solution more difficult. 

Notwithstanding these objections, the European 
Council of Ministers decided on 17 September 1990 to 
treat this application in the regular way and sought an 
opinion from the commission. 'This came as no surprise 
to Ankara, but the official reaction was quite subdued. 
The reason was that the MFA wanted to pursue a more 
assertive policy, while President Özal saw the question of 
Cyprus as cramping Turkey's foreign policy and leaving it 
isolated in the world. Özal did not want to strain relations 
with the EU because of Cyprus and called for a muted re- 
sponse to Brussels. 

The anti-Turkish policies pursued by Greece within 
the EU led Özal to take new initiatives in Cyprus in 1991. 
In doing this he was acting with the conviction that the 
Gulf War had demonstrated Turkey's strategic impor- 
tance to the Americans. Özal abandoned the traditional 
Turkish policy, which held that the solution in Cyprus 
must emerge from intercommunal talks and proposed a 
conference (without consulting the government) that 
would bring together the TRNC, the Greek-Cypriot ad- 
ministration, Greece, and Turkey. Although Mitsotakis 
was not against a four-party conference, he held that the 
conference should include the five permanent members 
of the Security Council. 'Ihe idea of an international con- 
ference had international backing. American special rep- 
resentative proposed a conference of five, which would 
include the representatives of the two communities, the 
Republic of Cyprus, Greece, and Turkey. This proposal 
was rejected by Turkey because it would confirm the exis- 
tence ofthe Republic of Cyprus and allow the Greek vE 
riots to be represented twice. 

. Convinced that it could use its special relationship 
with Özal, in 1991 the Bush administration sought ways 
to bypass Denktaş and resolve the question by supporting 
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thd idea of a quadripartite conference. There was a search 
fot a way to detach the question and its resolution from 
its historical background. As pressure mounted to have 
Morphou ceded to the Greek Cypriots and to allow 27.596 
of the island to remain under Turkish-Cypriot adminis- 
tration, the main hurdle remained the subject of political 
equality. - 

All the efforts in the direction came to nothing when 
early elections were called in Turkey. At a time when ev- 
eryone's attention was focused on the elections that were 
to take place on 20 October 1991, the Yilmaz government 
was reluctant to take any step that might be used by the 
opposition in the election campaign. 

The new conditions that emerged in 1992 brought to 
an end the process of abandoning traditional policies that 
had been set in motion by Ozal as well as the pressures 
that had been mounting during 1991. l 


Negotiations over the 

Boutros-Ghali Set of Ideas 

In 1992 Turkey entered the new year with a new govern- 
ment, 'Ihe Motherland Party, in power since 1983, was 
now in opposition. On the subjects of Turkish-Greck re- 
lations and Cyprus, the new Justice Party-Social Demo- 


excluded.” The Turki 


a provision, should Be inter 





cratic Peoples Party coalition government abandoned 
Özal's pragmatic approach and returned to the traditional 
foreign policy positions, allowing the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to play its usual role. The new government's policy 
was welcomed by Denktaş, who occasionally felt himself 
to besidelined and unsupported during the previous gov- 
ernment' tenure of power. 

In 1992 Boutros Boutros-Ghali became UN secre- 
tary-general. A former minister of foreign affairs in Egypt, 
Boutros-Ghali was a Copt and was friendly toward the 
U.S. The Turkish Cypriots felt uneasy about his appoint- 
ment, for Egypt traditionally had supported Greece and 
the Greek Cypriots. On 3 April 1992 he submitted an op- 
timistic report to the Security Council, containing a Set 
of Ideas that would be the framework for an agreement. 


Denktaş now assumed the role formerly played by the 


Greek Cypriots and appeared reluctant to engage in ne- 
gotiations. In view of the fate of the Eastern European 
states with a federal structure that broke apart, sometimes 
ending in bloody conflict, Denktaş was having second 
thoughts about a solution based on federation. For him, 


preserving the status quo appeared to be the wiser course... TEM 
The UN continuedits search fora solution without regard E 


to Denktaş's misgivings. 
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According to Boutros-Ghali's Set of Ideas contained 
in his report of 3 April 1992, the solution in Cyprus should 
be based on the political equality of the two communities 
and acceptable to both parties. The Cypriot state would 
have a single sovereignty and a single international iden- 
tity even if it would be based on a federal structure con- 
sisting of two zones. The two communities would have 
50-50 representation in the upper house of the legislature 
and 70-30 representation in the lower house. The propor- 
tion of representation in the executive branch would also 
be 70% and 30%. All powers not attributed to the federal 
administration would be exercised by the federated states. 
Free circulation would come into force simultaneously 
with the federal Constitution. The right to settle and to ac- 
quire property would be regulated by the federated states 
in accordance with the federal Constitution once the ter- 
ritorial adjustments had been made. 

‘The first round of the intercommunity talks under 
the aegis of the secretary-general took place from 18 June 
1992 to 14 August 1992. Under the agreed format, the 
secretary-general met with the two leaders individually 
and would bring the two together when he detected com- 
mon ground. There were three basic issues: land, settlers, 
and the Constitution. Denktaş saw these three issues as a 
whole and held the view that there would be a final agree- 
ment only if the two sides could reach consensus on all 
three issues. International public opinion wanted to see 
the question of Cyprus resolved, so both Denktaş and 
Turkey were under pressure to act accordingly. Boutros- 
Ghali's actions reflected international opinion, and in 
the course of the negotiations he was leaning heavily on 
Denktaş. l 

‘The first issue taken wp was territory. Boutros-Ghali 
produced a map that granted the Turkish side 28.296 of 
the island's territory, with Morphou left to the Greek side. 
Denktaş made a counterproposal that left the Turkish 
side with slightly more than 2996 of the territory (known 
as the 29+ formula), including the town of Morphou. He 
refused to accept Boutros-Ghali's map as a basis for ne- 
gotiation. Although the two proposals were fairly close in 
regard to the division of territory, the main reason for the 
rejection of the map was that it called for giving up Mor- 
phou, a well-irrigated region containing the only aquifer 
in Cyprus. Furthermore, this map was prepared without 
regard to economic viability, ownership, or security. 'The 

` acceptance of the map would result in substantial loss of 
land currently held by the Turkish side and cause 50,000 
to 60,000 Turks to become displaced once more. More- 
over, by accepting territorial concessions up front, the 


Turkish side would be deprived of a valuable negotiating 


chip when it came to discussing the Constitution of the 
new state. 

When it became clear in the first week of August 
that the Turkish side could not be persuaded on the ter- 
ritorial issue, the questions of displaced persons and the 
Constitution were taken up. On the question of displaced 
persons, Denktaş wanted freedom of settlement to be on 
a restricted level, while Vassiliou claimed that this issue 
would be a test of the sincerity of the Turkish side. 

The main sticking point in the negotiations over the 
Constitution was the question of Turkey's guarantees. 
Although Vassiliou accepted that the Treaty of Guaran- 
tee was still valid, he did not agree that it gave Turkey the 
right to intervene unilaterally. On 12 August the talks were 
adjourned. | 

On 21 August 1992 Boutros-Ghali submitted a re- 
port to the Security Council and attached his map to 
the report. By doing this, he was formalizing a map that 
Denktaş had refused to accept as a basis for negotiation. 
Upon receiving this report, the Security Council adopted 
resolution 774 on 26 August. The resolution accepted the 
map as being part ofthe Set of Ideas and a basis for reach- 
ing a comprehensive framework agreement. 

When the talks were resumed in New York on 26 Oc- 
tober, Denktaş was in a somber mood because of the fait 
accompli he had been confronted with at the UN. Never- 
theless, by the time the talks ended in November, he had 
accepted 91 of the 100 paragraphs contained in the Set of 
Ideas. This did not stop Boutros-Ghali from pointing his 
finger at the Turkish side for being the main obstacle to a 
solution in the report he submitted on 19 November 1992. 
The Security Council resolution 789 of 25 November was 
based on the secretary-general's report. This resolution 
angered the Turkish side: while the validity of the Secu- 
rity Council's previous resolutions was reiterated and 
some resolutions were singled out, no mention was made 
of resolution 649, acknowledging the political equality of 
the two sides. Boutros-Ghali's map was formally accepted 
as a basis for the negotiations. The resolution called on the 
Turkish side to adopt a position in conformity with the 
Set of Ideas. It also called for the following confidence- 
building measures. 

1. Meaningful reduction in the foreign forces sta- 
tioned in the island would be a step in the direction of re- 
moving all non-Cypriot military forces in the Republic of 
Cyprus as well as a reduction in defense spending by the 
Republic of Cyprus. 

2. The district of Varosha would be brought under the 
control of UNFICYP (UN Force in Cyprus). 

3. Feasibility studies for resettling the persons who 


would be displaced as a result of territorial adjustments, 
notably in the region of Morphou, would be prepared, 
with both sides facilitating the accomplishment of this 
task. 

4. Both sides "odd allow free passage of Cypriots 
and foreign nationals through the dividing line. 

Vassiliou regarded resolution 789 as a personal suc- 
cess and wanted to capitalize on this success in the elec- 
tion due early in 1993, when he would be seeking a sec- 
ond term. The other candidates, however, starting with 
Clerides, maintained that the Set of Ideas could not be 
accepted as a basis for negotiation and contested all of its 
proposals. The Greek-Cypriot election had been turned 
into a referendum on Boutros-Ghali's Set of Ideas. In this 
environment, Vassiliou also began to express the view (in 
February 1993 in the second round of the election) that 


the Set of Ideas was not a basis for negotiation. Eventually, : 
despite the support of AKEL, Vassiliou lost the election . 


and was succeeded by the candidate of the right, Clerides. 
On 30-31 March the two leaders met with Boutros- 
Ghali in New York and held talks together. At this point 
they agreed to resume their talks on 24 May, preceded 
by preparatory work in Cyprus. There was no longer any 
need to conduct the talks on the basis of the Boutros- 
Ghali Set of Ideas. The joint communiqué stated that the 
parties should negotiate fully while also using the Set of 
Ideas to strive to reach a mutually acceptable solution. 
When the two sides got together in New York on 24. 
May, the Turkish side found itself confronted with a fait 
accompli. Without prior modification to the Turkish side, 
the five permanent members ofthe Security Council were 
present at the first meeting. Denktaş's advisor Professor 
Mümtaz Soysal claimed that this move was an attempt to 
turn the Cyprus negotiations from a process conducted 


within the mission of the secretary-general's good offices - 


by two equal communities into an international confer- 
ence. He also alleged that this move was the price that 
had to be paid for Ozal’s attempt to ingratiate himself with 
the US. 

In addition to the change being made in the proce- 
dure, the secretary-general introduced a “minipackage” of 
confidence-building measures that the parties were asked 
to sign or reject immiediately. The minipackage contained 
the following elements. ur 

1. The district of Varosha enclosed by barbed wire 


would come under UN. control and be opened for reset- ` 


tlement. Both the Greek and the Turkish Cypriots would 
be able to benefit from this measure. 

2. The international airport of Nicosia road de 
opened to international air traffic under the managemerit 
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and control of the UN. The airport would be opened to 
foreign airlines that possessed traffic rights to Cyprus, and 
Turkish-registered airlines would be able to acquire these 
rights. 

3. Those foreign nationals entering Gyprus through 
Nicosia Airport would enjoy the od to got to either zone 
ofthe island unhindered, 

Denktaş left New York after deus d dat he could 
not sign this agreement without first consulting. the 
TRNC Assembly. Ankara was favorably disposed toward 


the minipackage. Denktaş paid an official visit to brief ` 


Ankara during a political crisis in the TRNC. The friction 
with the leader ofthe National Unity Party (UBP), Derviş 
Eroğlu, had increased. When he emerged victorious at 
the UBP congress, Hakkı Altun and Serdar Denktaş, both 
prominent members, left the party and formed the Demo- 
cratic Party. When the UBP5 opposition to Denktaş hard- 
ened, the president reappraised his position and declared 
that he would no longer take part in the intercommunal 
talks as the representative of his people. The minister of 
foreign affairs, Kenan Atakol, would go in his place to take 
up the technical aspects of the reopening of Nicosia Air- 
port. When the secretary-general declared that he would 
not accept Atakol as representative at the talks scheduled 
for 14 June, thefnegotiating process came to an end. 

What Denktaş was seeking was a review of the Turk- 
ish negotiating strategy. At a time when federations in 
other countries were coming apart one by one, how could 
federation be the solution for Cyprus? Wouldn't a con- 
federation based on the status quo be a more realistic and 
sensible solution than a federation? At that time, such a 
solution was not openly articulated; but after 1997 a solu- 
tion based on confederation became the official thesis of 
both the TRNC and Turkey. The first signs of this change 
in strategy appeared to come from Denktaş in 1993. 

There were two developments in 1993 that facilitated 
Denktaş's change of course: the EU's decision with re- 
spect to full membership for Cyprus and PASOK’s elec- 
toral victory in Greece, which resulted in Papatidreon be- 
coming prime minister once again. 


ll. A RETURN TO STRAINED 
RELATIONS (1993-1995) 
Two aspects of the Greek election in October 1993 drew 


the attention of the Turkish public. One was the new | 


minimüm 396 Öf votes required to be represented in par- 
liament. As a result of this restriction, no minority candir, 
date’ from Western. "Thrace was able to get elected. This had 


never happened before. Second; following the a ©... Au 
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power of Papandreou, there was an expectation in Turkey 
that the recently initiated Turkish-Greek dialogue would 
come to an end and a period of strained relations would 
setin. 

Be that is it may, with his electoral success, Papan- 
dreou undeniably had been exonerated by the Greek 
people despite the allegations of corruption, his popu- 
list policies, and the criticism heaped on him since the 
late 19805 for his extravagant lifestyle. During this period 
Papandreou had been tried and acquitted for his part in 
the Koskotas banking scandal. Now he emerged strength- 
ened not only vis-à-vis the opposition but also vis-à-vis 
his adversaries within PASOK, led by Simitis. With the si- 
lencing of his critics, he was the strong leader at the helm 
of his party. With his hand strengthened at home, he was 
able to resume his tough talk in the field of foreign policy. 
With a barrage of criticism against his predecessor Mit- 
sotakis, Papandreou deplored the concessions made to 
Macedonia and Turkey and claimed that Greece had suf- 
fered a loss of prestige over the last four years. He would 
now take action to repair the damage. 


A. Greece's Adoption of the 
"Common Defense Doctrine" 
and Worsening Bilateral Relations 
When he assumed office, Papandreous first action was 
to walk out of the talks being conducted with Macedonia 
under the aegis of the UN with a view to finding a solu- 
tionto the problem arising from the Republic of Macedo- 
nia’s name. Foreign minister Karolos Papoulias then gave 
a speech in which he outlined Greece's Balkan policy. In 
this context, Papoulias declared that relations with Ser- 
bia would be developed in all fields as he referred to the 
traditional bistorical, cultural, and religious ties between 
the two countries. The tough line was taken further when 
Greece decided to impose an embargo on Macedonia on 
16 February 1994. These developments revealed clearly 
how divergent Greek and Turkish policies in the Balkan 
region had become. 
Papandreou had been critical of the Mitsotakis gov- 
ernment for making too many concessions to Turkey and 
' now took steps to harden the Greek stand against Ankara. 
When Glafkos Clerides visited Athens in November 1995, 
the new Common Defense Doctrine was announced. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, (1) Cyprus would be included 
“in Gteece's defense area; (2) Greece would consider a 
Turkish attack on Southern Cyprus to be an attack on it- 
self and a casus belli; (3) Greece and the Greek-Cypriot 
government would jointly formulate and implement their 


defense plans; (4) the two governments would coordi- 
nate their decision-making and actions in international 
forums. 

The doctrine led to serious misgivings in Turkey. This 
was compounded when five PASOK deputies attended 
the Democracy Party (DEP: a Kurdish party in Turkey) 
Congress in December 1993. One of these deputies, Cos- 
tas Badovas, gave a speech in which he declared: "We wish 
the brave Kurdish people success in their struggle. We 
sympathize with this rightful struggle and heartily sup- 
port it" This indicated that Greece was going to exploit 
Turkey's weak spot, the Kurdish question. Ankara found 
this most disquieting and summoned the Greek ambas- 
sador to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, where he was is- 
sued a warning. 

© At this point the patriarchate issue came to the fore 
once again. In February 1994 the Appeal to the Con- 
science Foundation issued the Bosphorus Declaration 
after holding a meeting. The head of the Religious Affairs 
Directorate, Mehmet Nuri Yılmaz, refused to sign the 
English text of the declaration because the title of Patri- 
arch Bartholomeos contained the adjective “ecumenical.” 
On 24 February U.S. president Bill Clinton wrote a pri- 
vate letter to Prime Minister Çiller in which he appealed 
to Turkey to support the work ofthe patriarchate and help 
it to obtain recognition of its international status to relieve 
the tension in Ankara's relations with Greece. 

Patriarch Bartolomeos stepped up his activities at 
a time when the question was attracting increased in- 
ternational attention. On 15 March 1994 a religious con- 
gregation was held in İstanbul, with the participation of 
the patriarchs and archbishops of Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Moscow, Belgrade, Bucharest, Sofia, Athens, 
Warsaw; Prague, and Helsinki. Patriarch Bartolomeos pre- 


_ sided over the meeting, At the time, many countries were 


confirming the ecumenical status of the patriarch. As ex- 
pected, the meeting had the effect ofirking Turkey. Mean- 
while there were calls on Turkey to allow the Heybeliada 
(Halki) Seminary to reopen and to clarify and reorderthe . 
status and working conditions of the patriarchate. These 
calls were coming from the U.S. and the European coun- 
tries. On 19 April Bartolomeos was invited to address the 
Union of European Parliaments. This was the treatment 
usually accorded to heads of state, and the patriarch's 
acceptance of the invitation triggered a new debate in 
Turkey. Some argued that, under the new international 
conditions, a reinvigorated patriarchate would enhance 
Turkey's prestige and increase its influence among its 
northern neighbors. Others maintained that the Treaty of 


Lausanne had confirmed the national jurisdiction of the 
patriarchate and that its current activities aimed at negat- 
ing this denoted the existence of hidden plans. 

Another source of tension with Greece was the com- 
ing into effect of the 1982 Convention on the Law of the 
Sea on 16 November 1994. Greece claimed that the con- 
vention, which it had signed and ratified, granted Greece 
the right to extend its territorial waters to twelve miles, 
while Turkey kept repeating that it would regard such a 
move as a casus belli. , 

Atatime when Turkish-Greek relations were particu- 
larly strained and tension was at its height in June 1994, 
Foreign Minister Papoulias visited Ankara, helping re- 
lieve the tension somewhat. In talks held with his Turkish 
counterpart Hikmet Çetin, they set aside divisive issues 
like the extension of territorial waters to twelve miles and 


decided to seek ways to restart a dialogue. The two sides: 
agreed to refrain from statements and actions that might. 


lead to tension and to maintain contacts at different levels. 

Both countries would take confidence-building measures, 
and they would conclude agreements in fields such as 
tourism, culture, double taxation, and promotion of in- 
vestments. In response to Turkey's complaints, Papoulias 
gave assurances that his government was ready to engage 
in closer exchange ofinformation on PKK activities. 

The resumption of dialogue between the two coun- 
tries following the visit of Papoulias came as a reliefto the 
EU as it entered the final stage of the negotiations for the 
establishment of the Turkey-EU Customs Union and on 
the eve of the commencement of accession negotiations 
with Cyprus. 


B. The Effects of Turkish-EU Relations 

on Turkish-Greek Relations and on 

the Question of Cyprus 
In 1990 the Greek-Cypriot government ppi for mem- 
bersliip in the EU on behalf of the whole island: On 30 
June 1993 the European Commission: gae its affirmative 
opinion on the application. 

The commissions opinion forced Turkey to consider 
its course if the Greek-Cypriot zone got the green light 
for accession to the EU. The leader of the DSP (Demo- 
cratic Left Party), Bülent Ecevit, came up with an interest- 
ing proposal that also had the backing of Denktaş. Ecevit 
declared that the question of Cyprus should not be dis- 
cussed with those who refused to recognize the TRNC. 
He proposed the signing of an Autonomy Treaty with the 
TRNC whereby that state would be attached to Turkey in 
foreign relations and defense and fully autonomous in its 
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internal affairs. When the decision was made at the Corfu 
Summit of 1994 to include Cyprus in Europe's expansion 
program, the TRNC began to lay the infrastructure to 
carry out Ecevit's proposals. On 29 August 1994 the As- 
sembly of the TRNC adopted resolution 47, which con- 
tained the following provisions, . 

1. The Turkish- Cypriot people had a separate right 
to sovereignty. As long as this right was not recognized 
and the Turkish Cypriots were not accepted as one of the 
two peoples with equal political and legal status, mean- 
ingful negotiations could not be pursued to establish 
confidence-building measures. 

2. The military and defense measures taken by the 
Greek-Cypriot zone and Greece made it imperative for 
the TRNC and Turkey to adopt equivalent measures in 
the fields of foreign relations, defense, and security. 

3. It was essential to lift all economic restrictions be- 
tween the TRNC and Turkey in order to commence the 
economic integration ofthe two countries. 

4. With this resolution, the previous resolution ofthe 
TRNC Assembly declaring federation to be the only pos- 
sible solution for Cyprus was repealed. 

This resolution could be read as a measure taken by 
Denktaş to preempt any decision that Turkey might later 
make within the EU. For the first time, Greece was show- 
ing signs of not vetoing the Customs Union between Tur- 
key and the EU. Denktaş was disquieted by the possibility 
that Greece might have been given a concession to obtain 
its consent to the Customs Union. 

At the meeting of the Turkish-EU Council of Asso- 
ciation held on 6 March 1995, the Customs Union was 
formally approved. Upon receiving assurances about the 
accession of Cyprus to the EU, Greece refrained from re- 
sorting to the veto. In signing the Customs Union Treaty, 
Turkey refrained from objecting to the establishment of 
a calendar governing the accession negotiations that the 
Greek-Cypriot government would undertake with the 
EU on behalf of the whole island. Furthermore, under 
the terms of article 16 of the Customs Union decision, 


Turkey was committed to conclude a trade agreement ` 


with the Greek-Cypriot government before 2001. This 
meant that Turkey had accepted the Greek Cypriot gov- 


ernment as an interlocutor. 


“The Customs Union became a subject of heated de- 


bate in Turkey. Those opposed to the treaty used the argu- : ` 
ment that Cyprus had been "sold out” in order to secure `. oU 
the Customs Union. This argument was used to obtain ; ': 


popular backing. On 13 December 1995 the Europea 


Parliament approved the treaty on the Customs Union. 
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that would come into effect on 1 January 1996. Coalition 
partners Giller and Baykal wanted to use the EU success 
inthe election due on 24 December 1995, so the treaty was 
quickly ratified by the TGNA. On the day of the ratifica- 
tion Baykal declared in Brussels that five years (until 2001, 
when Turkey had to sign a trade agreement with Cyprus) 
was a long time and that he was optimistic that the ques- 
tion of Cyprus would be settled by 2001. 

Sensing the uneasiness in Turkey and the disquiet in 
Cyprus, President Demirel took action: on 28 December 
1995 a Joint Declaration was issued by the TRNC and 
Turkey. The declaration said that the objective in. Cyprus 
centinued to be a solution based on two communities 
and two zones, that the Turkish guarantee would be main- 
tained after reaching a solution, that Turkey would con- 
tinue to defend the security of the TRNC pending a final 
solution, that the necessary measures would be adopted 
to block the military escalation provoked by the Greek/ 
Greek-Cypriot side, that Federal Cyprus would be able to 
accede to the EU along with Turkey after a final political 
solution, that economic ties between the TRNC and Tur- 
key would be tightened, that Turkey would help ensure 
that the voice of the TRNC was heard in international 
organizations, and that for this purpose the cooperation 
between the foreign ministers of the TRNC and Turkey 
would be enhanced by establishing a pdrmanent political 
consultation mechanism. 

‘This declaration demonstrated that|there were differ- 
ences in Turkey on the issues of the Customs Union and 
Cyprus. The government was according priority to the 
Customs Union with the EU and was prepared to make 
concessions on the issue of Cyprus in Brussels. The mili- 
tary and civilian bureaucracy, however, was closer to the 
traditional policy and against the policy of seeking a Cus- 
toms Union by taking a soft line on Cyprus. The president 
was acting on their behalf when he reassured Nicosia. 

Even if the impression was given in early 1995 that re- 
lations with Greece were thawing thanks to the EU and 
the Customs Union, the outstanding problems remained 

- unresolved. As a matter of fact, tension reappeared when 
Greece announced in the summer of 1995 that an air base 
would be established in Paphos within the framework of 
the Common Defense Doctrine and that long-range A-7 

aircraft would be based there. Soon afterward Patriarch 
Bartholomeos attended the meeting dealing with Rev- 
elation and the Environment held in Patras on 22 to 24. 
September 1995. The claim of being ecumenical came up 
at the meeting, bringing the question of the patriarch- 
ate once again to the fore. As a consequence of Ankara's 
anger, the president of the Religious Affairs Directorate, 


Mehmet Nuri Yilmaz, canceled his trip to Patras even 
though he had previously announced that he would at- 
tend the meeting. The press release issued at the meeting 
also irked Alexios, the patriarch of Moscow. He accused 
Patriarch Bartholomeos of trying to detach the churches 
ofthe countries that broke away from the USSR from the 
Russian church. 

The year 1995 ended with elections held in Turkey. In 
early 1996 Papandreou retired from politics for health rea- 
sons, These events marked the end of an era in the bilat- 
eral relations of Turkey and Greece. During his last two- 
year term as prime minister, Papandreou created tension 
with Turkey on all the unresolved issues separating the 
two neighbors. He pursued tough policies toward both 
Macedonia and Albania. Greece began to be perceived as 
troublemaker by the EU as well as by the U.S. As a result 
of the pressure exerted by the EU, Athens refrained from 
using its veto against Turkey on the issue of the Customs 
Union and was rewarded by assurances about the mem- 
bership of Cyprusin the EU. Greece had earned the image 
of being intransigent in its relations with Turkey and in 
its foreign relations as a result of Papandreou's hard line. 
This brought political damage to Greece and necessitated 
heavy military expenditures, with attendant effects on the 
Greek economy. The new Simitis government was fully 
conscious of the damage done to Greece and determined 
to follow a new course. But it would not prove easy for 
Greece to distance itself rapidly from the previous poli- 
cies of recurrent crises. 


lil. FROM CRISIS TO FRIENDSHIP (1996-2000) 
Greece came to a turning point in 1996 as a result of the 
changes that took place within PASOK. When Papan- 
dreou's health forced him to resign, the internal opposi- 


tion within the party led by Simitis went into action. Pa- © 


pandreou praised Simitis as a technocrat with an orderly 
mind but did not want him as his successor in the post of 
prime minister, because he saw him as a politician without 
courage. The opposition, however, known as the “mod- 
ernizers/ would not be cowed. By 20 January 1996 Simitis 
would fill the seat vacated by Papandreou. 

'To understand the change that took place in Greek 
foreign policy after 1996, we must bear in mind Simitis’s vi- 
sion of Greece place in the new world order. Simitis was 
the minister responsible for economic affairs in Papan- 
dreou's government and in tbat capacity handled relations 
with the EU. Simitis was critical of Papandreou's populist 
policies that were obsessed with Turkey. He knew that 
these policies were at the root of beavy defense spending 








and the economic burden that this kind of spending im- 
posed. He was also aware of the negative impact that the 
image ofbellicose nationalism that Greece had earned was 
having on his country's relations with the EU. Although 
the ideology of his party was not pro-Western, Simitis 
believed in a Western-oriented foreign policy for Greece 
inline with the policies of Venizelos and Karamanlis. His 
objective was to turn Greece into a country that enjoyed 
a high political, economic, and cultural standing within 
the EU. A strong Greece would be a stepping stone for 
the EU in the Balkans and the Mediterranean and serve 
as a model for tbe countries aspiring to be members of 
an expanding EU. This objective would call for a Balkan 
policy based on good neighborliness. In line with this, the 
problems inherited from the Papandreou era were quickly 
resolved. Greece developed its relations with Macedonia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Romania, and the Yugoslav Federation, 
concentrating especially on economic ties. 


Turkey was the only country with which the Simitis 


government was not able to make substantial changes in’ 
its relations. Papandreou had always kept alive the pe- 
rennial Greek perception of the "Turkish threat" as the 
central issue of his foreign policy. A sudden change in 
the approach to this issue might have provoked a strong 
public reaction. Simitis was not the kind of politician that 
the Greek nation was used to, and he realized that a wrong 
move on his part on this sensitive issue could well bring 
his political career to a sudden end. 


That is why Simitis made no attempt to change the ` 


. course of Greece's Turkish policy in the short term and 
retained the program of arms modernization and the 
Common Defense Doctrine. Furthermore, he improved 
Greece's relations with the Balkan and Middle Eastern 
countries; whose relations with Turkey were also strained. 
The long-term policy developed by Simitis to deal with 
this question that was harming Greece's relations with the 
West and the Balkans consisted of drawing all outstand- 
ing questions, including Cyprus, into the EU, to let Tur- 
key deal directly with the EU.. This would allow Greece to 


terminate the arms race with a country that was militarily 


much stronger. It would also allow Greece to deal with 
Turkey ona pos platform, where it had the political 
upper hand. 

‘The first steps in this poli woud be to ease ten- 
sions with Turkey, start a process of dialogue, and end the 


‘belligerent image of Greece. But the Kardak (Imia) crisis - 


that erupted’ soon after the government assumed power 


and the string of crises that followed did not allow these - 


steps to be taken. To implement his long-term policy to- 
ward Turkey, Simitis had to await the Öcalan crisis, when 
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tension was at its height. This interval also allowed him to 
get rid of the nationalist cum populist politicians inher- 


ited from Papandreou. The great Marmara earthquake in, 


Turkey facilitated the taking of the first step. 


A. The Crises 

Soon after he took office on 20 January 1996, Simitis was 
confronted with the Kardak crisis, followed by the ques- 
tion of Gaudos, the tensions in Cyprus, Turkey's prob- 
lems with the EU, and finally the Ocalan crisis. These cri- 
ses continued until 1999. During this period both Greece 
and Turkey sought to isolate one another in the Balkans 
and the Middle East, which meant that their regional 
policies were also having negative effects on their bilat- 
eral relations. This was one of the worst periods in Greek- 
Turkish relations. 

At a time when Simitis was relatively inexperienced, 
he overcame the crises without armed conflict and man- 
aged to position himself so that he could implement his 
long-term policies toward Turkey. In this way he scored 
points not only in his foreign policies but also in the area 
of domestic politics. He silenced the opposition within 
PASOK and asserted his leadership within the party. 
Simitis also abandoned the traditional rhetoric of the past 
and adopted a foreign policy that was up to European 
standards. He finally managed to get the Greek people to 
rally to his new-look policies. Before appraising the results 
of his policy toward Turkey, we shall examine the devel- 
opments that led up to this situation. 


1. The Crises of the Rocks 
and Islets in the Aegean. 
The Kardak (Imia) Crisis 
On 25 December 1995 the Figen Akad, a Turkish freighter, 


© ran aground off the rocks of Kardak (the Greek name is 


Imia), also referred to as İkizce. The crisis that erupted 
rapidly brought Greece and Turkey to the brink of armed 
conflict and gave rise to the issue of sovereignty over islets 
and rock formations in the Aegean. This meant another 
contentious issue in the Aegean separating the two guar- 
relsome neighbors. 

When the. Turkish freighter sought help, it was 
Greece that resporided, with Greek patrol vessels under- 
taking a salvage operation. On 29 December Ankara sent 
a diplomatic note to Greece and protested the intrusion 
of Greek patrol. vessels into its territorial waters and the 


mounting ofa 'salvage operation there. Athens claimed. .— eiiis 
that the rocks were Greelc and that it therefore had the... © 






right to carry out à | salvage operation at that spot. Wh 
Ankara contested: this poal the i issue became one 





| 
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of sovereignty. Tension began to rise. The argument con- 
ducted between the two ministries soon spilled over to 
the press and turned more dangerous. 

Theodoros Pangalos, the minister of foreign affairs 
of the Simitis government, which had not yet obtained a 
vote of confidence, made a tough statement and alleged 
that Turkey was making territorial claims on Greece for 
the first time. Although Simitis wanted to defuse the 
tension with Turkey and allow things to cool off, he was 
compelled to follow the traditional policy after the Pan- 
galos statement in order not to draw criticism. In the early 
stages of the crisis, a group of Greeks, encouraged by the 
mayor of Kalymnos, planted a Greek flag on one of the 
Kardak rocks. When a correspondent of the newspaper 
Hiirriyet replaced this flag with the Turkish flag, the Greek 
navy and air force were placed on full alert. Greek naval 
commandos landed there on 29 January and replanted the 
Greek flag. 

It was of some interest that the second rock had been 
left without a flag. Ankara ordered the navy into the Ae- 
gean Sea and placed the Kardak rocks under a blockade 
on 30 January. The situation was extremely tense. Turkey 
had just been to the polls, and difficulties were being ex- 
perienced in forming a government. This was an opportu- 
nity for Tansu Ciller to deflect the public’s attention from 
domestic policy to a foreign issue. She roused the public 
by manipulating the press, which was already involved, 
with her cry: “That flag shall go, and so shall that military 
presence” (Cumhuriyet, 30 January 1996). Greece was 
warned to remove its troops. In an operation conducted 
under the cover of Turkish warships at midnight on 31 
December, special forces landed on the second rock and 
planted a Turkish flag. Turkish and Greek soldiers were 
now emplaced on the two rocks, just 325 meters apart. 
This bizarre situation was the most serious confrontation 
in the Aegean since 1987. 

Not wanting a new source of tension in the region, 
Clinton intervened and, after consultations with both gov- 
ernments, secured the removal of the flags, the soldiers, 
and the ships from the two rocks. Simitis agreed with the 


American proposal that talks be held with Ankara but 


called for these talks to be put off until June, when the 
PASOK party congress was due to be held. 
Although the Kardak crisis was overcome without an 
armed clash, this did not mean that the question had been 
settled. Both countries continued to issue statements reit- 
. erating their respective official legal positions with regard 
to islets and uninhabited rocks in the Aegean Sea and re- 
asserting their claims to sovereignty. 
It was obvious that the i issue was not merely sover- 


eignty over the tiny rocks of Kardak, which were unsuit- 
able for human settlement. The two sides had come to 
the brink of war because sovereignty over the many islets 
and rock formations in the Aegean would determine the 
breadth of the territorial sea as well as the continental 
shelf (Box 7-39). 

After the Kardak crisis, the Turkish armed forces un- 
dertook the task of preparing an inventory of all the islets/ 
rocks not specifically mentioned in treaties. ‘This would 
constitute the political and legal foundation of the Turk- 
ish thesis, based on the "gray areas" (areas in the Aegean 
that were not specifically designated as belonging to one 
of the countries). Because these islets/rocks did not be- 
long to either side, they could not be claimed by Greece, 
according to this view. 

Once the Kardak flare-up had been overcome 
through the American intervention, Simitis took a bold 
diplomatic initiative and undertook the first step toward 
drawing contentious issues between Turkey and Greece 
into the framework of the EU. For this he visited all of the 
EU countries to convey the Greek position. In a statement 
issued after the Kardak crísis, the European Commission 
expressed its solidarity with Greece, noted that Greeces 
borders were also the EU's borders, and added that 
the EU was aiming for a close relationship with Turkey 
through the Customs Union. This relationship had to be 
based on democratic principles, respect for international 
law, and the principle of nonresort to force under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Ankara was upset over the commissions position. 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs briefed EU members on 
the subject and declared that Turkey did not accept the 
Greek contention that the sole issue in the Aegean was 
the continental shelf. For Turkey, there was a string of 
unresolved issues ranging from the territorial sea to the 
airspace. The ministry also declared for the first time that 
Turkey stood ready to refer the matter to the International 
Court of Justice. Turkey was not against referring the mat- 
ter to the IC} as a matter of principle but wanted the issues 
to be taken up first in bilateral talks, resorting to the court 
if no agreement was reached. In any case, the formulation 
of the submission to the court (the Compromis) would 
require preliminary talks. 

Under pressure from Washington and Brussels, 
prime minister Mesut Yılmaz announced Turkey's posi- 
tion on the question at a press conference on 24 March 
1996. According to Yılmaz, Turkey would pursue the fol- 
lowing objectives. ; 

1. All the outstanding questions between the two 
countries and particularly the questions and differences 
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“Box 7-39. The Tuis and Greek” Theses regaiding the Kardak Rocks 


in claiming sovereignty over the Kardak Rocks, Greece and Turke 





over the Aegean Séa should be settled in a comprehensive 
and lasting fashion. — : 

2. Turkey would be prepared to consider suitable set- 
tlement procedures that might come ftom third parties. 

3. Agreement had to be sought rapidly òn a set of 
comprehensive confidence-building measures with re- 


- spect to the military activities ofthe two countries. 


4. Ankara was ready to negotiate a political document 
or a friendship and cooperation treaty that would set the 
course of the relations between the two ae i in the 
right direction. : 





To reach these objectives, Prime Minister Yilmaz 
enumerated the following procedures. 

1. Turkey and Greece would engage! in talks without 
preconditions. 

2. Should the two reach ise at the talks, they 
would resort to one or several of the procedures that 
would be most appropriate to the characteristics of the 


dispute: mediation; arbitration, or adjudication at the In- 


ternational Court of Justice. ` 


Yılmaz made these proposals to free Türkey kom 3 


the image ofa country that was avoiding recourse to legal 
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procedures and relying on military power in the conduct 
of its foreign policy. He also wanted to alleviate the pres- 
sure that was being exerted on Turkey to be more concil- 
iatory. The proposals did not have the expected effect on 
Greece, however. The government spokesperson, Dimi- 
tris Reppas, responded by declaring that speeches were 
not enough and that Turkey would have to take concrete 
action to prove its goodwill. 

Greece appeared to be cornered. Up to the time 
when Yilmaz made his announcement, Athens had been 
successful in its policies and had been able to expose Tur- 
key as the bellicose side. It obtained a statement of sup- 
pert from Brussels and a warning that the frontiers of the 
EU and Greece coincided in the southern region. Now 
the Turkish prime minister’s announcement would block 
the Greek policy of forcing Turkey and the EU into a con- 
frontation. Minister of defense Gerasimos Arsenis, a rival 
of Simitis within the party, made a statement in which 
he proposed that Greece enter into military coopera- 
tion with Bulgaria, Russia, Syria, Armenia, Iran, and Iraq, 
countries that had outstanding problems with Turkey. He 
added that such cooperation already existed with Syria, 
which had made its air bases available to Greek aircraft. 
‘This statement was designed to score points for Arsenis in 
his political struggle with his rival, Simitis. It also revealed 
the second pillar of Greek regional policy, however, which 
consisted of cooperating with countries and organiza- 
tions, including the PKK, that had contentious issues 
with Turkey in order to encircle and isolate Ankara. 

Although tough anti-Turkish speeches were made 
prior to the PASOK party congress in June 1996 in order 
to pander to Greek public opinion, the dialogue with Tur- 
key did get underway. The two foreign ministers, Emre 
Gönensay and Pangalos, met on 27 April on the occasion 
of the ministerial meeting of the Black Sea Economic Co- 
operation held in Bucharest. They agreed to meet again on 
the occasion of the NATO meeting to be held in Berlin in 
June. But this meeting failed to take place. ‘The ostensible 
reason given by Greece was that the PASOK party con- 

. gress would coincide with the Berlin talks and the politi- 
cal situation in Turkey was too unstable. 

The Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs had been 
pursuing policies of relieving tensions and keeping the 
door to dialogue open ever since the Kardak crisis, but 
these policies had failed to yield results. In June the Turk- 
ish armed forces took a new initiative, which, although 
less serious than the Kardak crisis, brought about re- 
newed tension, this time in the Mediterranean instead of 
the Aegean Sea. 


The Island of Gaudos Crisis 

At the meeting held on 31 May 1996 in Naples, NATO 
military planners were preparing for the NATO exercise 
that would be held in September. When the Greek repre- 
sentative asked for the inclusion of the island of Gaudos 
(located southwest of Crete) in the exercise, the Turkish 
representative objected on the grounds that the status of 
the island was under dispute. ' 

This caused an uproar in Greece. Reppas, the gov- 
ernment spokesperson, declared that this time Turkey 
had gone beyond the limit in its provocations and that 
Turkey's problems as a troublemaker were not with 
Greece so much as with international law and interna- 
tional order. Pangalos spoke in his particular style when 
heresorted to insults and declared that the Turkish officer 
who made the claim about Gaudos was probably mad and 
should be instantly dismissed if that was the case. 

This subject did not agitate the Turkish public as 
much as Kardak did. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
caught unaware; Ömer Akbel, the ministry's spokes- 
person, declared that the military delegation's statement 
in Naples had been technical rather than political in na- 
ture, that Turkey had made no specific claim, and that the 
matter would be examined further. He was trying to calm 
things down but went on to add that the status of some 
patches bf land in the Aegean was not clear and that the 
questio] of whether Gaudos was among these would be 
investigated. This was a way of reminding everyone that 
Turkey had not abandoned its thesis about islets and 
rocky outcrops in the eastern Aegean. 

Gaudos was closer to Libya than to Turkey and was 
uninhabited. Why had it become the focus of a crisis? Ac- 
tually, both countries were suspecting a hidden objective 
behind the action of the other and trying to block it. Af- 
ter the coming into force of the Convention of the Law of 
the Sea in 1982, Greece was seeking to have a great num- 
ber of uninhabited islets and rock formations formally 
confirmed as belonging to Greece in order to lay claim 
to larger tracts of the continental shelf. Athens was pur- 
suing this aim through two methods. One was to include 
these formations in NATO exercises and thereby ensure 
that NATO recognized them as belonging to Greece. The 
second method was to open these islets to Greek, and 
therefore EU, habitation. To secure this, Greece even un- 
dertook to provide water and electricity free of charge to 
would-be settlers, but this was never implemented. This 
was a sure if roundabout way to overcome the provi- 
sions in paragraph 3 of article 121 of the 1982 convention. - 
According to this paragraph, “Rocks that cannot sustain 











human habitation or economic life of their own shall have 
no exclusive economic zone or continental shelf” 

Turkey was seeking to prevent this game from being 
played out and was contesting the sovereignty of these 
islets and rocky outcrops by advancing the thesis of the 
"gray areas.” It should be admitted, however, that raising 
the issue in connection with a rock/islet to the southwest 
of Crete was going a bit too far. 

The question of Gaudos was settled by the U.S. when 
it declared that there had been a misunderstanding be- 
tween the two neighboring NATO countries and con- 
firmed that Gaudos belonged to Greece. 

But the dispute over islets and rock formations re- 
mained unsettled. The War Academy in Turkey prepared a 
confidential report entitled "Ihe Geographic, Historical, 
and Legal Status of Islands, Islets, and Rock Formations in 
the Aegean Sea and the Policies Pertaining Thereto This 


confidential report was leaked to the press in August. The . 


report laid claim to all of the islets and rock formations lo- 
cated within six miles from the Turkish coast. The report 
caused a commotion in Greece and also led to arguments 
between the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the General 
Staff in Ankara. The MFA disagreed with the content of 
the report as well as the way it was leaked to the press. The 
report also reflected the difficulties Ankara was having in 
formulating its policies. 

In 1996 Turkish-Greek tensions, “hich had been 
focused on the Aegean for a number of years, suddenly 


shifted to Cyprus. 


2. Tension in Cyprus 

a. Infringements of the Green Line 

The strains between Turkey and Greece also began to af- 
fect the situation in Cyprus. When it was announced in 


August 1996 that a group of Greek-Cypriot motorcyclists - 


would attempt to cross the Green Line, the ultranational- 
ists in Turkey known as the Idealists began to go to the 


island in large numbers. When these men were received 


in the presidential palace by Denktaş, it became clear that 
there would be violent incidents. On 11 August 1996 Turk- 
ish and Greek fanatics converged on the Green Line at 
Darinia and began to hurl insultsand stones at each other, 


Both sides made attempts to breach the dividing line. . 


When Thasos Isaak got snarled in the wire after crossing 
the line, he was beaten up by the Turks. The situation grew 
very tense after Isaak died in the hospital. 

After the funeral of 'Thasos Isaak on 15 August, the 
Greek fanatics converged on Darinia once again. One 
of these fanatics, Spirou Solomon Solomou managed to 
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cross the barbed-wire fence and began to climb the flag. 
pole in order haul down the Turkish flag. Solomou was 
shot dead on the Turkish side by someone who was al- 
legedly a former Turkish-Cypriot minister. These events 
took place under the scrutiny of television cameras and 
helped rivet the world's attention on Cyprus. Although 
the Turkish-Cypriot side came under severe criticism by 
the Greek-Cypriot government and Greece, contrary to 
expectations, the funeral of Solomou took place without 
any violent acts directed against the Turkish side. 

Although the action to breach the Green Line had re- 
sulted in two deaths, it did not lead to major clashes. Vio- 
lators of the Green Line from both sides, however, con- 
tinued to be the targets of gunfire throughout the autumn 
0f 1996. 


b. The Loizidou Case 

A decision made on 18 December 1996 by the European 
Court of Human Rights at Strasbourg helped draw atten- 
tion to Cyprus once again. 'Ihe court decided by eleven 
votes to six that a Greek-Cypriot national, Titina Loiz- 
idou, had been prevented by Turkey from gaining access 
to her property in the Turkish zone of Cyprus. 

Wanting to draw attention to the plight of the Greek 
Cypriots who had been forced to abandon their homes 
and move to the south, in 1989 Loizidou entered the Turk- 
ish}zone, where she was arrested by the Turkish-Cypriot 
police and deported. She lodged a complaint with the 
European Court of Human Rights that she had been pre- 
vented by Turkish-Cypriot police from going to herhome 
located in Kyrenia. 

What made the case intérestirig was that, because the 
TRNC was unrecognized, it was Turkey that was found 
to be at fault. Ankara issued a statement declaring that 
the events that led to the complaint occurred outside the 
borders of the Republic of Turkey, that Turkey had noth- 
ing to do with the case, and that, when Turkey recognized 
the jurisdiction of the European Court of Human Rights, 
it specified that this would be valid only within Turkey’s 
borders. The court rejected these arguments, stating that 
Northern Cyprus was under the control of the Turkish 
army. 

On 28 July 1998 the court decided that Turkey was to 
pay Titina Loizidou 300,000 Cypriot pounds in material 
damages and 20,000 Cypriot pounds as moral compen- 


sation. Following the Loizidou case, thousands of Greek p 


Cypriots applied tothe court for compensation. 'Ihe case 
helped reignite the idea that the-time ned come to > settle 
the Cyprus i issue. » ME 
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c. The 5-300 Missile Crisis 

At a time when Cyprus was the scene of political, social, 
and legal tensions, the S-300 crisis added a military di- 
mension. 

An agreement was concluded on s January 1997 be- 
tween the Greek-Cypriot government and Russia for the 
purchase and installation in Southern Cyprus of Russian- 
made ground-to-air S-300 missiles. These missiles had a 
range of 140 kilometers and were superior to American 
Patriot missiles according to some claims. The newspaper 
Financial Times wrote that the air superiority that Turkey 
had enjoyed in Cyprus since 1974 was coming to an end. 

, But the issue was broader than the military balance 
in Cyprus that was being upset. Commentators in Tur- 
key were declaring that henceforth Turkey itself would 
be open to attack. This implied that the balance of power 
between Greece and Turkey was shifting, and there was 
no way Ankara could accept such an outcome. Denktaş 
declared that the island was being dragged toward war. 
Demirel declared that Turkey would not allow the citizens 
of the TRNC to come under threat. The minister of de- 
fense, Turhan Tayan, went even further and declared that 
Turkey would do everything to prevent the installation of 
the missiles but would not hesitate to repeat the 1974 in- 
tervention if the missiles became a real threat. 

This tough talk forced the U.S. and Britain into ac- 
tion. The pressure applied on Clerides began to produce 
results. At first he made defiant statements that it was the 
natural right of the Greek Cypriots to strengthen their de- 
fenses at a time when they were under the threat of the 
Turkish occupation forces. Later he declared that no date 
had been set for the emplacement of the missiles and that 
their objective was to draw attention to the urgent need to 
find a solution in Cyprus. 

The S-300 crisis was particularly serious because 
it had the potential to change the regional balance of 
power. This is why the U.S. felt it necessary to get directly 
involved. After remaining on the agenda for about two 
years, the question was resolved when the missiles were 
transferred to Greece and deployed on Crete. Turkey was 
well beyond the range of the missiles at their new site. The 
series of crises in Cyprus until 1999 led to the acceleration 
of the process of admitting Cyprus into the EU and con- 
vinced international public opinion of the urgent need to 
find a solution to the question of Cyprus. Membership in 
‘the EU would remove Cyprus from the orbit of Turkish- 
Greek relations and pee it firmly in the orbit of Turkish- 
EU relations. E 

Russia was the biggest winner in the crisis. It man- 


aged to sell its weapons, created headaches in NATO, as- 
serted itselfin the international scene, and disturbed Tur- 
key, its rival in the former Soviet lands. 


d. The Search for a Cyprus Settlement 

The successive crises in Cyprus had the effect of acceler- 
ating the search for a settlement. The U.S. began to seek 
a resumption of the intercommunal talks, while the EU 
initiated the process of negotiations for the membership 
of Cyprus. 


The Intercommunal Talks 

After securing the termination of the war in Bosnia, the 
U.S., as the leader of the New World Order, began to 
tackle the unresolved disputes of the world that had the 
potential to lead to conflict. Top on this list of problems 
was Cyprus, which had been festering for forty years. On 
4. June 1997 President Clinton appointed Richard Hol- 
brooke, the architect ofthe Dayton agreement, as special 
representative for Cyprus. There was a conviction that 
this able diplomat was the most suitable person for secur- 
ing a settlement in Cyprus. At first the Turkish side was 
apprehensive about this appointment, fearing that the 
system of marathon negotiations applied in Dayton might 
be used in this instance; but after receiving assurances that 
this would not be the case, it responded positively to UN 
secretary-general Kofi Annan's invitation of 9 June to re- 
sume the talks. 

Denktaş and Clerides sat at the negotiating table in 
New York on 9 July for the first time since October 1994. 
At the talks that went on for four days, Holbrooke chose . 
to remain in the background. The two leaders ended their 
session with the decision to meet again in August. In the 
meantime the two sides would study the UN plan. These : 
were the main features of the plan. 

1. There would be two federated states with political 
equality, and neither community would be able to make 
decisions detrimental to the other. 

2. A mechanism would be established to settle dis- 
putes that might come up. 

3. The federation would have a single sovereignty 
emanating from the two communities, 

4. The Constitution that would be drawri up would 
come into force when approved by the two communities 
in separate referendums and would not be amendable 
without the agreement ofthe two federated states. 

5. The Cyprus Republic to be established would be 
a secular state, and no one with a religious title would be 
able to assume public office in the new state, 





6. The two federated states would be free to establish 
special relations with Turkey and Greece. 

7. The Republic would have a single flag, but the fed- 
erated states would be able to continue ting their respec- 
tive flags. 

8. Turkish and Greek would be the official languages. 

Although the Turkish side did not approve ofthe UN 
submitting a plan once again, the process was not inter- 
rupted. The second round took place, as agreed, on 11 to 15 
August at Glion, a locality in the vicinity of Montreux in 
Switzerland. Denktaş opposed to idea of a single and in- 
divisible sovereignty for the new Republic. He also called 
for the suspension of the process to admit Cyprus to the 
EU as.a member. The talks became stalled, and the third 
round of talks scheduled for October was called off. 

It.can be said that the Glion talks failed mainly be- 


cause of the deterioration in EU-Turkish relations that oc- 
curred at that time. 'The EU was seeking to accelerate the . 


process of EU membership for Cyprus at Greece's behest. 
At the same time, it was in the process of freezing Turkey's 
membership after having obtained the benefits of the re- 
cently established Customs Union. At this point Turkey 
was grappling with the problems of human rights and po- 
litical Islam. This situation was forcing Turkey to bring the 
question of Cyprus to the fore. 


The EU, Cyprus, and Turkey 

Turkey's Customs Union had created disappointment in 
1996. The economic indicators proved that Turkey had 
not benefited from this union and the political situation 
was not encouraging. At the Intergovernmental Confer- 
'ence, the preparations for the accession of Cyprus were 
initiated, while there was no mention of Turkey's candi- 
dacy. Prime Minister Giller was confronted with domestic 


political difficulties and was seeking to overcome them - 


` with a foreign policy success. She began to convey the 
message to the Europeans that, if Turkey was given a firm 
calendar for accession, Turkey would be somewhat flex- 


ible regarding the joint Demirel-Denktas Declaration of | 


1995 that demanded the simultaneous accession of Turkey 
and Cyprus to the EU. 

Ciller’s policy began to give rise to concern in some 
quarters in Turkey and made Denktaş uneasy. On 20 
January 1997 President Demirel and Denktaş responded 
to the Çiller policy with a new declaration containing the 
following elements. Regional peace was being threatened 
by the military cooperation ofthe Greek-Cypriot govern- 
ment with Greece; to counter this policy, Türkey and the 
TRNC would continue to ensure an effective guarantee 
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based on the 1960 Treaty of Guarantee; an attack on the 
TRNC would be seen as an attack against Turkey; joint 
military coordination and planning would be under- 
taken to deter such an attack; a common defense doctrine 
would be drawn up; in the event that Greece continued 
its activities aimed at setting up air or naval bases in Cy- 
prus, similar facilities would be set up by Turkey in the 
TRNG; and the deployment of multinational forces to 
the island designed to dilute Turkey's guarantee would _ 
not be allowed. The declaration added that the green light — 

givento the Greek-Cypriot government on the road to ac- 
cession to full membership by the EU at Greece's prod- 
ding was a historic error that would destroy the process 
of intercommunal negotiations. The declaration stated 
that under the existing international treaties (see Box 7-38 
above) Cyprus could only join an organization in which 
both Turkey and Greece were members, that membership 
of the EU could only come after a settlement of the Cy- 
prus question, and that a decision to this effect had to be 
approved by the two peoples in separate referendums. It 
was also stated that each step that the Greek-Cypriot gov- 
ernment took in the direction of EU membership would 
result in an acceleration of the process of item be- 
tween Turkey and the TRNC. 

In addition the declaration affirmed that the repre- 
sentatives of the TRNC would form part of all Turkish 
delegations attending international meetings dealing with 
Cyprus where the TRNC was denied representation. 
Economic cooperation between the two countries would 
be expanded, and the economy of the TRNC would be 
strengthened with new cooperation projects. Finally, it 
stated that the mechanism for political consultation fore- 
seen in the 1995 Demirel-Denktaş declaration would be 
expanded by including defense matters within its area of 
competence. 

‘This step in the direction of integraficin with ates, 
drew fire from the opposition in the TRNG; As Turkey 
hardened its policy, the EU responded by softening its ap- 
proach to Turkey. The EU’s Council of Ministers declared 
at its meeting of 24 February that talks and preaccession 
negotiations could not begin before there was a settle- 
ment in Cyprus and that the Turkish Cypriots would also 
take part when the talks and negotiations did take place, 
A divided Cyprus could not be admitted to the EU, and 
membership could be couple for n whole island 
only after a settlement. - Be er aee eo 

But this softened tone was to. prove eli ‘The 
European Commission's réport dated 15 July 1997 entitled 


Agenda 2000 did not. include; quer among the : new. i6 
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candidates. The report also ignored the decision made in 
February by including Cyprus in the list of candidates. 

‘This report was issued at about the same time that 
a new coalition government, the fifty-fifth government, 
assumed office in Turkey. It consisted of the Motherland 
Party, the Democratic Left Party, and the Democratic Tur- 
key Party (DTP: Demokrat Türkiye Partisi) and included 
Bülent Ecevit and Sükrü S. Gürel, who were known for 
their hawkish views on Cyprus. The new government's 
program stated that the TRNC would continue to be sup- 
ported in all fields and that the Cyprus issue involved not 
just the security ofthe TRNC but also the security of Tur- 
key itself. The program stressed the principle of equality 
and confirmed that Turkey could not renounce Cyprus. 
This was the new government's response to the EU. The 
process of integration with the TRNC would begin. 

Parallel to Turkey's new policy, Denktaş had devel- 
opeda new thesis as he headed for New York to meet with 
Clerides on 9 July. Although the talks would ostensibly 
be based on federation, in reality they would be aimed at 
achieving a loose confederation in Cyprus. 

Ankara's plans were put into implementation imme- 
diately. Gürel, the minister of state responsible for Cy- 
prus, went to Nicosia in early July with an economic aid 
package. This was followed with a visit by Prime Minister 
Ecevit, who went to Cyprus in the company of seven min- 
isters to participate in the commemoration of the Turkish 
operation in 1974. 

A joint communiqué was issued following the talks 
held with the representatives of the TRNC. ‘The com- 
muniqué dealt with the implementation of the policies 
that had been agreed upon. The TRNC would maintain 
its independent existence; but pending its recognition 
a special relationship would be established between the 
two countries in order to safeguard the TRNC’ interna- 
tional interests. A framework agreement would be signed 
by the two countries for this purpose, and the functional 
and structural cooperation between the two foreign min- 
istries would be regulated by a protocol. In addition, a 
joint defense doctrine would be formulated, a council of 
association would be set up that would bring together the 
two countries' parliaments and ministers, economic and 
technical cooperation would be expanded, the TRNC 
would have access to the TÜRKSAT satellite, and the two 
countries would work together in the fields of water man- 

‘agement and the implementation of development plans. 
“The policy of integration received negative reactions 
both.at home and abroad. It was argued that the TRNC 
would lose credibility if it transferred its sovereignty to 
Turkey while defending the principles of political sover- 


eignty and equality at the negotiating table with its Greek 
counterpart. In the face of this criticism, the word "in- 
tegration" was dropped and replaced with "special rela- 
tionship.” 

At the EU’s Luxembourg summit of 12 December 
1997 it was decided to admit ten new countries into the 
EU. The expansion of the EU would include countries 
from Central and Eastern Europe as well as Cyprus; and 
accession negotiations with six of them, including Cyprus, 
would start on 31 March 1998. The decision on expan- 
sion did not include Turkey but mentioned a European 
strategy that would prepare Turkey for membership and 
a European Conference that would be convened for this 
purpose. 

The decision of the Luxembourg Summit caused out- 
rage in Turkey. Turkey decided to suspend the political 
dialogue with the EU and stay away from the European 
Conference. No meeting would be held with the EU if 
the subjects of Cyprus. or Turkish-Greek relations ap- 
peared on the agenda. When accession negotiations with 
Cyprus began, the process of partial integration between 
Turkey and the TRNC would begin. When accession 
talks with the Greek-Cypriot government, claiming to 
be representing the whole island, did get underway on 31 
March, the Turkey-TRNC Council of Association held its 
session and issued a declaration stating that Turkey and 
the TRNC would not accept the economic, political, and 
legal consequences ensuing from the accession talks with 
the Greek-Cypriot government, that the nature of the 
Cyprus question had changed and the formerly accepted 
framework and parameters for a settlement no longer ap- 
plied, and that it would not be possible to advance toward 
a settlement unless the reality of two states on the island 
was recognized. The declaration also spoke of deepening 
bilateral relations in the political, economic, cultural, se- 
curity, and educational fields and mentioned a number of 
specific projects. 

The Luxembourg Summit brought fupdamental 
changes not only to Turkey’s relations with the EU but 
also to Turkey’s Cyprus policy. As Turkey tightened its 
security relations with the U.S., it was also giving signs 
that there was going to be a parting of ways with the EU. 
This was hardly in conformity with the Turkish policy of 
Simitis. Actually, the Luxembourg Summit revealed that 
Greece was not the sole obstacle to Turkey’s EU mem- 
bership. The chief opponent of Turkish membership was 
Germany, but Greece continued to be seen as the villain 
in Turkey. Athens did not want to see a Turkey estranged 
from the EU and increasingly within the U.S. sphere when 
so many bilateral issues remained unresolved. It would 


take the Abdullah Öcalan crisis to bring about a thaw be- 
tween Athens and Ankara. l 


3. The Öcalan Crisis l 

Since the 1980s Turkey had been involved in a “low- 
intensity war” with the PKK. This was the main reason 
for the international perception of Turkey as a politically 
and economically unstable country. The countries with 
which Turkey had disputes were in the process of forming 
alliances with one another, while they were all using this 
weakness for their own purposes. Obviously, one of these 
countries was Greece. Since the 1980s Greece had made 
the Lavrion camp available to PKK militants. This was a 
camp operated by the United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees. Greece also maintained good relations with 
countries like Syria and Iran, which were pursuing simi- 


lar policies. After 1996 these relations developed into alli-. 
ances. Ankara kept complaining that PKK militants were 


being given shelter and military training and that Greece 
was providing military and economic assistance to the 
PKK, but these warnings and protests went unheeded. 
In rejecting Turkish protests, Athens claimed that it was 
supporting the rightful claims of the Kurdish people and 
insisted that the Lavrion camp was under UN control and 
harbored only political refugees. The issue ofthe PKK had 
become a persistent irritant and remained unresolved, 
plaguing relations between Greece and Turkey. 

Interestingly enough, it was the PKK issue, and more 
specifically the Öcalan crisis, that brought about a thaw in 
bilateral relations. . 

When a covert operation was mounted on 16 Febru- 
ary 1999 and the leader of the PKK was apprehended as 
he left the Greek Embassy in Kenya and brought to Tur- 
key, this precipitated an economic and political crisis in 


Greece. It was later revealed that Ocalan went from Italy ] 


to Minsk. When he found out that he would not be able to 


stay there, he contacted Greek officials who arranged for 


him to be placed in a house 25 kilometers out of Athens 
on 29 January. When he ran into opposition from official 
quarters, he left Greece on 31 January. After failing to ob- 
tain landing rights i in Belarus and the Netherlands, how- 
ever, Ocalan's aircraft returned to Athens on the morning 
of 1 February. 

Prime Minister Simitis was is strongly épais to ad- 
mitting Öcalan to Greece on both occasions and ordered 
his immediaté deportation. The revelation that Ocalan 
was in Gréece would seriously damage relations with Tur- 
key and confirm Ankara's long-standing allegations that 
Athens supported terrorism. It would also be a serious 
blow to Greece's international standing pons been sent 
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to Nairobi, Kenya, Öcalan refused to take up the offer to 
stay in the house of a Greek businessman and went to the 
Greek Embassy instead. When the CIA located Öcalan 
through his cell phone, the U.S. began to press the Kenyan 
government. As a result, the embassy was surrounded 
by the Kenyan police and Öcalan was asked to leave the 
country. When Ocalan left the embassy to proceed to the 
airport, he was apprehended and placed in a Turkish air- 
craft and flown to Turkey. 

Greeces role in the process of Ocalan’s seizure had 
greatly strengthened Turkey's hand. Ankara had harsh 
words for Greece, and Demirel made a statement warning 
Athens ín a tone similar to the tone of the warning sent 
to Syria in October. In response, the Greek armed forces 
were placed on alert. Greek prestige was dented, with 
both the U.S. and the EU reproaching Athens. The reac- 
tion in Greece was mixed: one group declared that it had 
been a mistake to get directly involved in this episode and 
that it had always been wrong to give support to the PKK. 
‘The other group criticized the government for betraying 
the Kurds and surrendering Öcalan. Demands for the res- 
ignation of Simitis were coming from both camps. 

Ocalan’s capture sent shock waves through the Greek 
political establishment. Simitis announced that he had 
been kept in the dark. Instead of resigning, he dismissed 
minister of foreign affairs Theodoros Pangalos, minister of 
the interior Alekos Papadopoulos, and minister of public 
order Philipos Petsalnicos. He launched a thorough in- 
vestigation to determine those who were involved in the 
case and dismissed a number of officials, starting with the 
head of the Greek Secret Service. The ministers of pub- 
lic order and the interior placed the blame for the affair 
on Pangalos, while Pangalos claimed that he only knew 
of Ocalan’s whereabouts after he had entered Greece and 
that his only concern was to get rid of the man. Pangalos 
declared that the best way to do this was to dispatch him 
to Kenya. These events pointed to the existence of rogue 
elements within the Greek state acting on its behalf. The 
arguments over this were very similar to those in Turkey 
over the issue of the so-called Deep State. 

‘This big row also had a positive aspect, however. The 
powerful figures in the cabinet of Prime Minister Simitis 
(whom he had not been able to get rid of due to political 
considerations within PASOK) had been undermined. 
Now Simitis had eliminated these politicians who wanted 
to maintain Papandreou's policy of confrontation with 
Turkey. Simitis ‘was greatly relieved to be rid of the power- 
ful nationalist-populist politicians, particularly Pangalos. 


These were the people who had been undermining | the 


policies that Simitis x was seeking. to implement vis-â-vis, l 
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Turkey and the EU, and now his hand had been freed. 
Simitis appointed Georgios Papandreou as minister of 
foreign affairs. He was the son of Andreas Papandreou and 
the grandson of Georgios Papandreou. From the very be- 
ginning he had been aligned with Simitis rather than with 
his father. 

From then on, the policy toward Turkey took shape, 
including improvement of bilateral relations and allow- 
ing the Öcalan episode to recede. The dialogue would 
be resumed, and Turkish-Greek issues would be brought 
within the framework of the EU. The first fruits of the new 
policy would be gathered at the 1999 Helsinki Summit. 


B. The Rapprochement from the 

Earthquake of 17 August 1999 

to the Helsinki Summit 
Two Greek politicians made the resumption of dialogue 
between Turkey and Greece possible at a time when ten- 
sion between the two countries had reached a breaking 
point: Simitis and Papandreou. At the time of the Ocalan 
crisis Georgios Papandreou was deputy minister of for- 
eign affairs. He wrote a letter to Simitis from Brussels, call- 
ing for the resignation of those who were responsible for 
the episode. As soon as he became foreign minister after 
the resignation of Pangalos, Papandreou|made statements 
calling fora dialogue with Turkey withoyt regard to Greek 
public opinion. He declared that dialoghe should not be 
made a hostage to provocations and obstruction. Simitis 
and Papandreou were convinced that a new approach was 
needed to Turkish-Greek relations and signaled their in- 
tention to undertake new diplomatic initiatives toward 
reconciliation. 

The new approach from Athens was well received in 
Ankara. At a time when Ocalan was being tried and his 
statements about his Greek connection were constantly 
drawing hostile comment from the Turkish press, the of- 
ficial Turkish position was decidedly in favor of dialogue 
with Greece. This brought about a change in the anti- 
Greek position of the Turkish press. The provocative news 
and comment in the press gradually gave way to articles 
on the need to improve relations with Greece. In April 
Papandreou met with Ismail Cem, the Turkish foreign 
minister. This meeting gave the green light to the dialogue 
and established a new personal friendship between the 
two men, which would symbolize the new atmosphere 
‘between the two countries. 

The Marmara earthquake that occurred on 17 August 
in Turkey accelerated the process of détente that was al- 
ready underway. When the scenes from the earthquake 
region began to be aired on Greek television, there was a 


Box 7-40. The Process of Détente .: 





spontaneous movement among the Athenians to provide 
assistance to the victims. Soon the campaign spread to the 
rest of Greece. One of the first countries to send a rescue 
team to Turkey was Greece. When the Greek press (led by 
the mouthpiece of the Communist Party, Rizopastis) be- 
gan to send messages of friendship to Turkey, the Turkish 
press reciprocated. The message was that the people were 
ahead of their governments in their yearning for peaceful 
relations between neighbors. 

The action of the Greek NGOs had been quite spon- 
taneous. It should not be forgotten, however, that the two 
governments had started a dialogue that had been go- 
ing on for six months, What was important was that the 
people were tired of hostile statements and were prepared 
to help one another in difficult times if governments did 
not get in the way. 'Ihe policies of nation-states that had 
been stressing differences for 200 years had not been. able 
to obliterate the friendship between peoples, which drew 
its strength from 1,000 years of coexistence in the same 
region and the shared culture and memories that bound 
them together (Box 7-40). 














‘The first tangible benefit of the new relationship with 
Greece was obtained at the Helsinki Summit of10 Decem- 
ber 1999, when Greece did not oppose the inclusion of 
Turkey among the candidates for membership ofthe EU. 

The final document issued after the Helsinki Summit 
also included references to the question of Cyprus and 
the differences over the Aegean. 

Paragraph 4 of the report dealing with the Aegean 
read as follows: 


The candidate states are participating in the ac- 
cession process on an equal footing... In this 
respect the European Council stresses the prin- 
ciple of peaceful settlement of disputes in ac- 
cordance with the United Nations Charter and 
urges candidate states to make every effort to re- 
solve any outstanding border disputes and other 

. related issues, Failing this, they should within a 
reasonable tíme bring the dispute to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The European Council 
will review the situation relating to any outstand- 
ing disputes, in particular concerning the reper- 
cussions on the accession process...at the latest 
by the end of 2004. 


Thus the need to find peaceful solutions to the differ- 
ences between Greece and Turkey over the Aegean was 
being emphasized. If this proved impossible, thd need to 
refer the issues to the International Court of Justice was 
reiterated. Turkey objected to the part dealing with the 
court but after clarification agreed that this was not an im- 
perative but something to consider along with the other 
methods to be used when seeking solutions. 


Paragraphs ga and ob of the Helsinki Summit's final 


‘document read as follows: . 


The European Council welcomes the launch of. 
the talks aiming at a comprehensive settlement 
of the Cyprus problem on 3 December in New 
York and expresses its strong support for the UN 
Secretary-General's efforts to bring the process 
to a successful conclusion. The European Coun- | 
cil underlines that a political settlement will fa- 
cilitate the accession of Cyprus to the European 
Union. If no settlement has been reached by the 
completion of accession negotiations, the Coun- 
cil's decision on accession will be made without 
the above being a precandition. in this case the . 
Council will take account of all relevant factors. 
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‘This signified that the decision on the accession of 
Cyprus would be made in 2002. Although this was quali- 
fied with the phrase "bearing in mind all relevant factors,” 
Turkey objected. The most serious objection came from 
the TRNC delegation that had been carrying out bilat- 
eral negotiations with the Greek-Cypriot delegation in 
New York since 3 December. The TRNC delegation had 
gone to New York with the intention to press for a solu- 
tion based on confederation. They declared that they 
were deeply disappointed by Turkey's decision to accept 
the EU Helsinki document, which meant they had lost an 
important bargaining chip. 

Although the Helsinki decisions gave rise to argu- 
ments in Turkey, it was generally accepted that they were a 
step in the direction of membership and were considered a 
diplomatic success for Turkey. In Greece the government 
was declaring a victory. The Simitis government was reap- 
ing the benefits of its successful policies. The disputes in 
the Aegean and Cyprus had been linked to Turkey's mem- 
bership in the EU. Both issues had been removed from the 
Turkish-Greek orbit and placed in the Turkish-EU orbit. 
The foundations of the policies that Greece would pursue 
in the twenty-first century were laid as far back as 1995. 
Now Turkey would have to bear this in mind and revise its 
traditional policies to conform to the new circumstances. 
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Relations with the Balkans 


Y 


|. THE COLLAPSE OF SOCIALIST _ 
REGIMES IN THE EASTERN BLOC, 
THE BALKANS, AND TURKEY 
The Balkans in the 1990s 
The socialist regimes of Eastern Europe were collapsing 


in quick succession toward the end of 1989. The social-. 


ist regimes in the Balkans also met the same fate. Todor 
Zhivkov, who had ruled Bulgaria for thirty-five years, re- 
signed and was replaced by foreign minister Petar Mlad- 
enov. Mladenov was the bridge to a more liberal sort of 
government and was soon replaced by Zhelu Zhelev and 
the government of the Union of Democratic Forces. 
Romania transition did not prove as smooth as Bul- 
garia’s. Nicolae Ceausescu had been in power for twenty- 
five years and sought to resist the wave of changes sweep- 
ing across the Eastern Bloc. This led to a popular uprising, 
Ceausescu and his wife, Elena, a powerful figure in the 
administration, were apprehended as they sought to flee 
and were executed. The National Salvation Front, the left- 
of-center movement consisting ofthose who were in favor 


© of change, came to power under the leadership of Ion Ili- 


escu. It won the majority of the seats in the elections held 
in 1990 and formed the government. 


When Enver Hoxha died in 1985, he was replaced : as 


Albania's leader by Ramiz Alia, who undertook a series 
of economic and political measures in early 1990. Clearly, 
Albania had not escaped the changes taking place in the 
region. As a consequence of the violent demonstrations 
and uprisings that began in April 1990, relations were es- 
tablished with both the U.S. and USSR, and a multiparty 
system emerged within the country. * — — 

‘The change of regime in Yugoslavia followed a differ- 
ent pattern because of the special nature of this country's 
structure. Yugoslavia differed from the other Eastern 
European and Balkan countries in a number of ways. Its 
economic system was-based on self-management and 
had been liberalizing. gradually since the 19605; Its ethnic 
makeup and federal structure and its foreign policy were 
also distinctive. The country rested oma delicate balance; 


with regime change, the process of disintegration set in. 
We shall examine the process of Yugoslavia's disintegra- 
tion and its aftermath below. 

‘The Balkan countries went through different experi- 


ences domestically in the process of change, but they all 


shared the following features, 

1, They were all witnessing a strong resurgence of 
nationalism, which affected their foreign and domestic 
policies. Nationalism was a carryover from the nineteenth 
century and was the cause of much ethnic strife. The 
events of the 1990s helped cement the Balkans as an un- 
settled region of ethnic tension. Both the Balkan countries 
and the nonregional powers sought to avoid the negative 
associations that came with the term “Balkan” by coining 
the term “southeastern Europe.” 

‘This also meant that the Western countries were be- 
ginning to see the Balkans as a part of Europe. Although 
there was some unhappiness in Turkey over the discard- 
ing of the term “Balkan,” which was a Turkish word, all of 
the regional initiatives and projects launched in this pe- 
riod carried the geographic term "southeastern Europe” 
Alongside this, however, the adjective “western Balkan” 
also began to be employed in the 1990s. 

2. In a good number of Balkan states the former 
Communist leaders changed the label of their parties to 

“socialist” and sought legitimacy for their governments by 
embracing nationalist causes. Since these countries had 


no tradition of organized political opposition, the parties - 


that came to power on a liberal platform were unsuccess- 
ful, due to their inexperience as well as the difficult condi- 
tions they faced; This brought the newly created socialist 
parties back to power. This cycle occurred in Bulgaria, 


Romania; ‘and Albania. Slobodan Milosevic, the former 


leader of the Serbian: Communist Parti in Yugoslavia, was 
the sole leader who managed to stay, in power: continu- 
ously during both pi iods.. 





3. As a result of th fentdformaation that took place in. : : : B 
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this period the Soviet/Russian influence began to fade. 
Russia sought to maintain a foothold in the region by fo- 
cusing on the new Yugoslavia and Greece, while Germany 
and, to a lesser extent, Italy, the U.S., and Turkey managed 
to increase their influence. 

Germany became influential economically and po- 

litically in Croatia and Slovenia, while the U.S. was able 
to insert itself into the region as a new factor after the 
Cold War, its influence being primarily in the military 
field. Washington established its military ties with Alba- 
nia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Macedonia and cooperated 
closely with Turkey in the process. 
, o 4 There was a proliferation of independent states 
in the region after the disintegration of Yugoslavia. The 
newcomers on the scene were Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and Macedonia, in addition to Moldova. 

S. During the Cold War, ideologies and political 
models had proliferated in the Balkans. Now the situa- 
tion had altered; except for Yugoslavia, all were seeking to 
liberalize, privatize, and join Western organizations and 
institutions. 

6. All of the countries were afflicted with the prob- 
lems of transition. 'Ihese included a serious weakening of 
the state and its institutions, a siphoning off of foreign aid 
funds to those close to the wielders of power, a shortage of 
entrepreneurs, a political process serving the interests of 
ethnic groups or special interest groups, and a climate that 
encouraged corruption, cronyism, and organized crime, 


Turkey and Developments in the Balkans 
Turkey was generally satisfied with the developments in 
the Balkans during the 1990s, so long as they did not lead 
to instability. Turkey hoped that henceforth there would 
not be a paramount power like the USSR wielding influ- 
ence in the region. The breakdown of ideological rivalries 
would lead to greater regional cooperation, The economic 
and political difficulties confronting the region because of 
regime change as well as the disintegration of the USSR 
had left a power vacuum in the area, and Turkey had aspi- 
rations to fill this vacuum both politically and economi- 
cally. Furthermore, the collapse of Yugoslavia had led to 
the emergence of Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia, 
countries that wanted closer ties with Turkey. Albania was 
already on the best terms with Turkey, and even Bulgaria 
had shifted its course toward cooperation with Ankara. 
Turkey had opened up its economy ten years earlier 
and had covered much ground in integrating itself with 
the global economy; now it planned to take advantage of 
this in its relations with its Balkan neighbors. Moreover, 
the presence of close to 10 million Muslims in the Balkans 


helped Turkey to make its influence felt in the region. 
These Muslims were distributed in the following man- 
ner: 3.5 million in Albania, 1.5 million in Kosovo, 1 million 
in Bulgaria, 2 million in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 350,000 in 
Macedonia, and 120,000 in Western Thrace. However, as 
in the case of the Turkic republics after the collapse of 
the USSR, especially the Turkish publics approach to 
the Balkans in the initial stages was emotional rather than 
realistic. l 

Turkey followed a policy in the Balkans that aimed 
at contributing to stability in the region, making its pres- 
ence felt, and drawing the Balkans into projects that An- 
kara had initiated to provide Turkey with economic ad- 
vantages, It went so far as inviting countries that were not 
coastal states of the Black Sea to participate in the Black 
Sea Economic Cooperation project. 

The developments in the Balkans in the post-Cold 
War period were not all favorable to Turkey, as it ap- 
peared at first. They also produced ethnic strife, political 
turmoil, the rise of organized crime, and an environment 
that allowed the PKK to become active in the region. In 
other words, when the Cold War ended in the Balkans in 
the 1990s, hot wars broke out, creating instability in the 
region, 

Before analyzing the effects of this situation on Tur- 
key's Balkan policy, we shall examine the developments 
in Bulgaria after regime change and how they affected 
Turkish-Bulgarian relations. 


I. REGIME CHANGE IN BULGARIA 

AND TURKISH-BULGARIAN RELATIONS 
A. The Effects of Regime Change on 

Bulgaria's Domestic and Foreign Policies 
As in the case of other Eastern Bloc countries, Bulgaria 
adopted the multiparty way oflife in early 1990; the Com- 
munist Party reappeared as the Bulgarian Socialist Party 
(BSP). Meanwhile the country's dissidents organized 
themselves as a political party and took their place within 
the political system as the Union of Democratic Forces 
(UDF). 

In November 1989 a group under the leadership of 
foreign minister Petar Mladenov carried out a putsch 
within the Communist Party and overthrew Zhivkov. At 
the end of December they stopped the campaign of in- 
timidation and assimilation against the Turkish commu- 
nity. With the coming of political freedom to Bulgaria, the 
Turkish, minority got organized. On 4 January 1990 the 
Movement for Rights and Freedoms (MRE) was estab- 
lished under the leadership of Ahmet Doğan (Box 7-41). 


Box 7-41, The Movement for Rights and Freedoms (MRF) 4 j 


The Bulgarian Turks set üp the National Salvation Movement 
: counter the campaign of repression that got underway against 


In thís way the Turkish minority in Bulgaria acquired po- 
litical clout that enabled it to become a significant factor 
in Bulgaria's political scene. 

In the election held in October 1991, the Union of 
Democratic Forces won a plurality and came to power. In 
the presidential election held in January 1992, Zhelu Zhe- 
lev was elected president with the support of the MRF. 
Zhelev was known as an opponent of the socialist regime 
in Bulgaria and the repression of the Turks. He strove to 
secure structural changes and strengthen democracy and 
to prevent vindictive measures being taken against the 
members of the previous regime. His objective was to 
achieve reconciliation in society. 

In the 1990s Bulgaria faced political turmoil as well 
as serious economic and social problems. Power kept 
changing hands between the UDF and the BSP. During 
the Cold War, Bulgaria had been a predominantly agri- 
cultural country within the Eastern Bloc. Now it-had lost 
both its markets and its protector, the USSR. The forced 
migration of 300,000 Turks in 1989 had been detrimental 
to agriculture. The imposition of economic sanctions on 
Yugoslavia was also causing hardship to Bulgarians. ‘The 
economic difficulties had resulted in a a weakening of the 
Bulgarian armed forces. 

It was against this background that Bulgari was for- 
mulating its domestic and foreign policies. The tendency 
- of the BSP was to cultivate close ties with Russia and 
Greece while maintaining its distance from Turkey. On 
the other side, the UDF tended to be oriented toward the 
West and friendlier toward Turkey. Despite these tenden- 
cies, the circumstances were such that Bulgarian govern- 
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ments were compelled to entertain friendly relations with 
all the neighboring countries. 'This is why Bulgaria con- 
cluded friendship and good neighborliness agreements 
with all ofits neighbors and supported disarmament proj- 
ects in the Balkans. 

Bulgaria sought to remain outside the rival cámps 
that had been formed in the Balkans during the 1990s. 
Although the majority of Bulgarians belonged to the Or- 
thodox Church and the country had close historical ties 
with first Russia and then the USSR, Bulgaria did not 
side with Yugoslavia and Greece during the war in Bos- 
nia. Bulgaria did not respond to Greek efforts to draw it 
into the Athens-Belgrade- axis and remained equidistant 
in its relations with Turkey and Greece. Its main foreign 
policy goal was membership in NATO and the EU. In 1993 
parliament adopted a resolution requesting membership 
in NATO. To achieve this goal, Bulgaria gave emphasis to 
the protection of the rights « of minorities, abolished the 
death penalty, and turned its face toward the West. 


B. Developments in: 

Turkish-Bulgarian Relations 
Military Relations 
Following regime 'change, Bulgaria faced serious eco- 
nomic difficulties. It began to seek a rapprochement with 
the West and made efforts to develop relations with Tur- 
key. An important step in this direction was the visit ofthe 


Bulgarian chief of General Staff to Ankara in 1991. General . 


Doğan Güreş, the chief of the General Staff, madea return 
visit to Sofia in December 1: 1991, when he signed an agree- 


ment identified as the Sofia a Document This was silen 
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by the Edirne Document signed at Edirne in May 1992. 
‘These provided for cooperation in military training and 
contained an understanding not to conduct military ex- 
ercises within fifteen kilometers from the border. The two 
sides agreed to take confidence-building measures in the 
military field, and in 1992 they redeployed their troops 
away from the border. On 6 May 1992 the two countries 
signed an agreement on Friendship, Cooperation, and 
Security. It should be noted that Bulgaria bad signed a 
similar agreement with Greece in October 1991. This was 
in conformity with Bulgaria's policy aimed at achieving 
talks among the three countries. While Bulgaria sought 
to get closer to the EU through its links with Greece, it 
sought to approach NATO through Turkey. During a visit 
to Bulgaria in March 1992, foreign minister Hikmet Getin 
announced that Turkey supported Bulgaria's membership 
in NATO and declared that Turkish-Bulgarian relations 
should serve as a model for the other Balkan states. 


Points of Disagreement 

While Turkey and Bulgaria held similar views on the issue 
of Macedonia as well as on other Balkan issues during the 
19908, they diverged on the Yugoslav crisis. Both countries 
recognized the republics that broke away from Yugoslavia. 
Bulgaria did this in January 1992 and Turkeyjin February. 
By recognizing Macedonia, Bulgaria was diYerging from 
Greece and getting closer to Turkey's positio. 


The two countries followed different courses in the, 


Bosnian war, however. Turkey wanted the international 
community to intervene in the war, while Bulgaria de- 
fended a hands-off policy. In addition, the passage through 
Bulgaria of Turkish peacekeeping forces on their way to 
Bosnia in 1995 and Kosovo in 1999 created problems be- 
cause of the opposition of anti-Turkish elements, espe- 
ciallyamong BSP members of parliament. 

In July 1991 Greece made a proposal to demilitarize 
the border in Thrace, to which Bulgaria gave its consent. 
Turkey rejected the proposal, however, on the grounds 
that it did not include the Aegean islands. 

There were some disagreements between Turkey and 
Bulgaria at the time when the Black Sea Economic Coop- 
eration (BSEC) organization was being set up. Bulgaria 
wanted the BSEC to confine itself to the economic field, 
whereas Turkey envisaged that it also would have a politi- 
cal dimension. Bulgaria feared that this type of organiza- 
tion might serve as an alternative to its general policy of 
orientation toward the West. That is why Bulgaria did 
not sign the convention on culture within the BSEC and, 
along with Greece, refused to join the Parliamentary As- 
sembly of the BSEC (see Box 7-48 below). Bulgaria also 
objected to free circulation among member states and the 


membership of Central Asian states. Although Bulgaria 
favored close relations with Ankara, it clearly had misgiv- 
ings about contributing to the strengthening of Turkey's 
position in the Balkans. 

From 1994 to 1997 the BSP had an absolute majority 
in the parliament. During this period there was a percep- 
tible increase in PKK activities in Bulgaria, which began 
to irk Turkey. The PKK was using Bulgaria as a staging ` 
post for the Middle East, Turkey, and Western Europe. 
A Kurdish Cultural Study Association had been set up 
in Bulgaria along with other such organizations. Confer- 
ences were being organized, and these activities were be- 
ing supported especially by BSP members of parliament. 
Turkey's complaints were being brushed aside with the 
explanation that the associations were not related to the 
PKK and that they had not committed any criminal act. 
Despite persistent requests made by Turkey, Bulgaria also 
refrained from declaring the PKK a terrorist organiza- 
tion. At Turkey’s initiative, an agreement on combating 
narcotic drugs and terrorism was signed when the Turk- 
ish minister of the interior, Nahit Menteşe, visited Sofia 
in 1995. 

Turkey was also upset when, during the BSP govern- 
ment's term in office, Bulgaria joined the project to build 
an oil pipeline from Burgaz in Bulgaria to Alexandroupo- 
lis in Greece for the purpose of transporting Caspian oil to 
the Mediterranean. The other partners in the project were 
Russia and Greece, The three countries signed a memo- 
randum in June 1995 setting up the Trans-Balkan Oil 
Pipeline Company. The pipeline would be 320 kilometers 
Jong and would transport oil flowing through the Baku- 
Novorossiysk pipeline, which then would be shipped by 
tanker to Burgaz. 

The company would be owned by Russia with 50% of 
the shares and Bulgaria and Greece with 25% each. This - 
link appeared as an alternative to the Baku-Ceyhan pipe- 
line. It also countered Turkey's objection based on the 
argument that the Baku-Novorossiysk pipeline formula 
constituted a serious ecological hazard to the Turkish 
Straits. Although this project has not been implemented, 
it was kept on the agenda by the multinational companies 
in conformity with their policy of transporting oil and gas 
over several different routes. In addition to this project, 
there was the Balkan Pipeline Consortium set up by the 
multinational oil companies. In this case, the oil would be 
transported over a distance of 890 kilometers from Burgaz 
all the way to the Albanian port of Vlore. 

‘The disadvantage of these lines is that they require 
two extra marine terminals in the Black Sea and the extra 
expense of loading and unloading the oil on tankers Ply- 
ing between Novorossiysk and Burgaz. 


Improved Relations under the Kostov Government 
The BSP was unable to overcome Bulgaria's economic dif- 
ficulties. Inflation became rampant, and cortuption was 
on the rise. In 1997 the BSP lost power to the Union of 
Democratic Forces under the leadership of Ivan Kostov. 
With the change in government, relations with Turkey be- 
gan to improve. 


Both sides contributed to this improvement. Asa , 


consequence of the repression of the Turkish minority, 


Bulgaria had been placed on the Organization of the Is- 


lamic Conference's blacklist in 1986. Sofia needed Ankara's 
help in freeing itself from this burden (Demirtaş-Coşkun, 


p. 88). Turkey took action in the OIC after the BSP gov- ` 


ernment fell in 1997 and Bulgaria was removed from the 
blacklist. Relations improved rapidly after that. In July 
1997 Bulgarian president Petar Stoyanov visited Ankara, 


where he apologized for the repression of the 1980s with-. 
out regard to the reaction of nationalist circles back home. 


In December prime minister Mesut Yilmaz visited Bul- 
garia, where he signed an agreement relating to the fron- 
tier. Yilmaz declared that never in history had bilateral 


relations been better. As a result of this friendship, Turkey : 


engaged in tripartite cooperation with Bulgaria and Ro- 
mania in 1997. 

‘The situation in southeastern Turkey was unsettled at 
this time, and the same thing was true for the Balkans, the 
Caucasus, and the Middle East. In these circumstances, 
Ankara welcomed the new atmosphere of friendship with 
Bulgaria and was pleased to note the improvements in the 
lives of the Turkish minority in that country. Bulgaria's 
decision to redeploy its troops away from the border was 
also seen as a contribution to Turkey's security. 

- Unlike the 1980s, when it was.in close alliance with 
Greece, now Bulgaria was avoiding getting too closely in- 


_ volved with Greece, perhaps because in its situation it de- ` 


pended on Turkey’s help and support. It can be said that 
relations with Bulgaria were one of the few foreign policy 
success stories for Turkey inthe 19905. ` 
Economic relations between the two countries were 
also developing well. ‘Turkey was Bulgaria’s third largest 
market and its eighth largest supplier. By the year 2000 
the volume of trade had attained $710 million. Turkey’s 
exports to its neighbor amounted to $351 million, while its 
imports reached $460-million. Turkey's agreement with 
Bulgaria, alongside Romania, to lower tariffs on imported 


- industrial pneus contributed to the nang volume of 


trade, - 
With the simplification of formalities 2,600 Turkish 
firms were established in Bulgaria, of which 1,000 proved 


durable. Some Turkish companies undeitook the con- ` 
struction of large projects like the motorway from the ` 


ficial attitude to the Turki 
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Turkish border to Orizova and the construction of a dam 
within the upper Arda River project. 

But the most significant change in Turkish-Bulgarian 
relations occurred in the situation ofthe Turkish minority. 


C. Changes in the New Bulgarian 

Administration's Policy toward 

the Turkish Minority 
The collapse of the socialist regime in Bulgaria brought 
a sharp change of policy toward the Turkish minority. In 
December 1989 a large number of imprisoned Türkish 
Bulgarians were released as a result of the amnesty law, 
The Bulgarian government set up a "round table" consist- 
ing ofthe representatives ofall parties and social organiza- 
tions in order to find a solution to the minority question. 
In March 1990 a law was adopted that allowed Bulgarian 
citizens to have Turkish names if they so wished. 

With the changed conditions in Bulgaria, 154,000 eth- 
nic Turks out of nearly 300,000 who were forced to leave 
in 1989 decided to return (Demirtag-Cogkun, p. 33). Early 
in 1991 new legislation was enacted that allowed those 
who returned after migrating to Turkey in 1989 to recover 
their properties and receive help in finding jobs and being 
resettled. This legislation was known as the Doğan Law 
bedause it was enacted at the initiative of Ahmet Doğan, 
thd leader of the MRE, The restitution of property did 
nof go very smoothly, however. There was much friction 
between the returnees and the Bulgarians who had taken 
over the properties, and the ethnic Turks had to resort to 
protest demonstrations and school boycotts to recover 
their rights. The main opponent of the transfer of prop- 
erties was the ultranationalist platform: for the Defense 
of Bulgarian National Interests, which also opposed the 
restoration ofthe minority's political and cultural rights. 

The Bulgarian Turks saw significant improvements 
in the enjoyment of their political, éducational, religious, 
and cultural rights. In the 1990s eight Turkish newspapers 
started publishing, including Zaman, which published 
in Turkey. Education in Turkish, formerly forbidden, re- 
turned to schools. The printing of books in Turkish was 
also allowed. In 1990 the Islamic Institute was opened 
in Sofia, as well as three preacher schools in Turkish- 
populated areas and pedagogical institutes in Shumen and 


"Kürdzhali'to train schoolteachers. By the end of the 19908 


Turkish deputy governorst had been appointed to districts 
that were densely populated with Turks (such as Razgrad, 
Kurdzhali, Haskovo,. ‘Shumen, ; and Blagoevgrad), and 


more programi] in Turkish ère being broad act we Radic 
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to organize political parties like the MRF and others. This 
allowed the Turks to integrate themselves into the politi- 
cal system. Although the MRF gave rise to opposition in 
Bulgarian nationalist and conservative circles amid claims 
that it was an ethnic party, the party took its place in the 
Bulgarian political system, thanks to its policies of steer- 
ing clear of nationalist or religious themes, fielding non- 
Turkish and non-Muslim candidates, respecting the laws, 
and adopting moderate positions. Turkey also helped by 
refraining from actions that might stir up suspicion or fear 
among Bulgarians. 

‘The ethnic Turks in Bulgaria established other politi- 
cal parties in addition to the MRF: the National Rights 
and Freedoms Party founded by a group that broke away 
from the MRF under the leadership of Güner Tahir, the 
Democratic Change Party under Mehmet Hodja, the 
Democratic Justice Party under Nedim Gencev, the Turk- 
ish Democratic Party under Adem Kenan, the Union 
Party established by Halis Okan, and the Turkish Demo- 
cratic Rebirth Party established by Sabri Hüseyin. Al- 
though the parties reflected the political vitality of the 
Turkish minority, this situation led to the splitting of the 
Turkish vote and a consequent fall in the level of their rep- 
resentation in the parliament. In the election ofJune 2001, 
in which forty thousand Bulgarian nationals of Turkish 
stock living in Turkey also took part, the MRF was able to 
obtain nineteen parliamentary seats. Because of the two 
seats obtained by the MRF in the late count of votes, the 
Simeon II National Movement Party backing former king 
Simeon II failed to get an absolute majority in parliament. 
This turned the MRF into a key party for the second time. 

Despite these positive developments resulting from 
the change in the Bulgarian government's approach, the 
Turkish minority faced some problems. One of them 
was that the country’s economic problems affected the 
Turkish minority disproportionately, because most of 
the Turks were concentrated in the agricultural sector. In 
1992 Turks replaced their mufti Nedim Gencev with Fikri 
Salih Hasan. The Bulgarian authorities refused to accept 
the newly elected mufti, however, and continued to recog- 
nize Gencev as mufti. This was a cause for unhappiness in 
the Turkish community (Ozgiir, pp. 201-3). Although the 
Turkish minority wanted to bring those responsible for 
the repressive measures of 1984 to 1989 to justice, neither 
Turkey nor the MRF wanted to see a settling of accounts 

‘that might affect bilateral relations. Indeed, these minor 
questions did not have any damaging effect on the course 
of relations. But the Turkish minority also had grievances 
against Turkey. The minority was unhappy about the visa 
formalities and the procedures for entering Turkey. This 


question was settled when Turkey lifted the visa require- 
ment for Bulgarian nationals in July 2001. When Bulgar- 
jan nationals obtained the right to travel to EU countries 
without a visa starting in 2000, a considerable number 
of Bulgarian Turks in Turkey decided to return to their 
country of birth. 

The changes in the treatment of the minority made a 
major contribution toward improving bilateral relations. 
The Turkish minority in Bulgaria was one of the rare and 
special cases where a minority helped improve relations 
between two countries. 

In the 1990s Turkish-Bulgarian relations were exem- 
plary, and this was in a region like the Balkans where 
disputes and conflicts were the norm. Compared to the 
fractious relationship of just a few years earlier, it was re- 
markable that relations were so good. There was so much 
trust between the governments that, even at a time when 
Turkey was going through a period of tension during 
most of the 1990s (like the Kardak crisis) with Greece and 
when the arms race between the two Aegean neighbors 
was increasing, Turkey and Bulgaria were able to move 
their troops away from their border areas. 

The improvements in the condition of the Turkish 
minority and the resulting friendly relations between the | 
two countries now constitute a model for the other Bal- 
kan countries struggling with minority questions. This 
situation was made possible thanks to the efforts and con- 
tributions of all three parties involved. 


Ill. THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 

OF YUGOSLAVIA AND TURKEY 
Turkey and the new Federal Republic of Yugoslavia found 
themselves in opposing camps on the questions of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Kosovo (see Box 7-44 below). In addi- 
tion, reports that an “Orthodox axis” was being formed in 
the Balkans and that the Serbs were helping the PKK only 
made relations worse. 

‘The instability caused by the disintegration of Yugo- 
slavia and examples of ethnic groups succeeding in their 
separatist aspirations were causing concern in Turkey. 
That is why at the initial stage Turkey was among those 
defending Yugoslavia’s integrity. 

In the process of disintegration, the leaders of both 
the Yugoslav Federation and the breakaway republics 
were visiting Ankara to seek support. In April 1991 Ozal 
told the federal head of state that Turkey supported the 
territorial integrity of Yugoslavia. Macedonia's president 
Kiro Gligorov came to Ankara on 9-11 July and the presi- 
dent of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Alija Izzetbegovic, followed 


him on 15 July, both soliciting Turkey's recognition of 
their independence. 

When the EU recognized Slovenia and Croatia on 15 
January 1992, followed by Bulgaria's recognition of Slove- 
nia, Croatia, Macedonia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina, the 
process of disintegration reached the point of no return. 
Not wanting to be completely left out, Turkey recognized 
all four newly independent republics on 6 February 1992. 
Previously Milosevic had visited Ankara on 22 January to 
dissuade Turkey from recognizing the foursome, but he 
failed in his mission. Soon after Turkey's act of recogni- 
tion, the leader of the Kosovo Albanians, Ibrahim Rugova, 
came to Ankara on 11 February and had the opportunity 
to be received by a president of a foreign country for the 
first time when he met Ozal. Although Turkey did not rec- 
ognize Kosovo, Ankara did sign a security protocol with 
Macedonia. This precipitated the final break with the new 
Yugoslavia. These visits demonstrated how much the re- 
gional peoples valued Turkey's support. 

As we shall examine in greater detail below, Turkey 
subscribed to the sanctions imposed on Yugoslavia by 
the UN because of the war in Bosnia. As a consequence, 
all trade with Yugoslavia came to an end, and Turkish 
workers in Europe had to find alternative routes bypass- 
ing Yugoslavia when traveling to Turkey. Turkey sided 
with the Muslims in the war in Bosnia and sought tougher 
measures against the Bosnian Serbs. When the chief of the 
Turkish General Staff, Dogan Güreş, retired in December 
1994, he revealed that Turkey had been secretly providing 
weapons to the Bosnian side. This prompted the Yugoslav 
foreign minister to protest Turkey's action in a letter ad- 
dressed to the UN secretary-general. - 

Turkey supported the Dayton Agreement ending 
the war in Bosnia and tried to improve its relations with 


Yugoslavia, in the conviction that Yugoslavia could be a 


key player in the restoration of stability in the Balkans. 
Furthermore, Ankara was uneasy about the close rela- 
tions that Greece had built up with Belgrade and felt 
that Athens must.not be allowed to establish an alliance 
with Yugoslavia. Turkey was not able to go very. far in im- 
proving its relations with Yugoslavia, however, when the 
events that broke out in early 1998 in Kosovo degenerated 
“into open War. - 

‘On the question of Kosovo, Turkey was once again 
aligned against Yugoslavia. When clashes first broke out, 
minister of foreign affairs Ismail Cem flew to Belgrade and 
counseled a peaceful resolution of the issue, but it was to 

_ no avail. Yugoslavia accused Turkey of helping the Alba- 
nian armed groups in Kosovo, while ii claimed that 
ee was p basking the PKK. I 
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Turkey took part in the military action against Yügo- 
slavia. In addition to enforcing the no-fly zone over that 
country and participating in the naval blockade, Turkish 
F-16 aircraft were also taking part in the bombing of Yu- 
goslavia, according to press reports. Unlike NATOS in- 
tervention in Bosnia, Turkey had approved NATO action 
against Yugoslavia with reluctance. There were allegations 
that Turkey's participation in the military action was re- 
ally prompted by Yugoslavia's supplying of PKK militants 
with missiles. When Yugoslavia declared war on NATO 
members, Turkey found itself i in a state of war with that 
country = 
When Milosevic lost his majority in the election of 
October 2000 and was replaced by Vojislav Kostunitsa, 
Yugoslavia returned to international organizations, in- 
cluding the UN, and was admitted to the Southeast Eu- 
rope Stability Pact. Yugoslavia was gradually returning to 
stability. Turkey's relations with Yugoslavia began to im- 
prove, and foreign minister Ismail Cem visited Belgrade 
in better conditions. 


IV. BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA AND Tu RKEY 
Turkey's Active Diplomacy ` 

during the Bosnian War 

When Slovenia and Croatia broke away fiot Wustsdevit 
and were recognized by first Germany and then the rest of 
the EU, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia did not want 


‘to remain in a federation dominated by : Serbia and opted 


for independence. At the referendum. held on 1 March 
1992, the Bosnian Serbs be epi away from th | ls, and par- 





Mu dm on 3 March. The Bosnian. ee did; i recog- 
nize this outcome and Pecan the Serbian: Republic 
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UN Security Council, the CSCE, the Council of Europe, 
and the OIC. Turkey's most notable success was in getting 
the international community involved in the question. 

Turkey made its greatest efforts to stop the war within 
the OIC, because Turkey held the rotating presidency of 
the OIC at the outbreak of the war. Turkey expected the 
Islamic countries to support the Bosnian Muslims out of 
religious solidarity and to apply pressure on the Western 
countries to adopt tougher measures against the Serbs. 
Turkey was also instrumental in setting up a contact 
group within the OIC to deal with this issue. 

When Turkey assumed the presidency ofthe Council 
of Europe in May 1992, it fought within this organization 
to defend Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Turkey submitted an "Action Plan" for Bosnia to the 
UN in which it urged military measures to supplement 
the diplomatic pressure and humanitarian measures that 
were already in place. Turkey also sought to have the arms 
embargo on the Bosnians lifted. 

One of Turkey's proposals to end the war and secure 
the territorial integrity of Bosnia-Herzegovina called 
for NATO to intervene and mount military operations 
against the Serbs. Turkey advocated the aerial bombing of 
Serbian positions. NATOS action in this direction would 
come only in the summer of 1995 after the U.S. decided to 
intervene directly in the Bosnian war. 

2. Turkey chose to pursue its diplomatic and military 
efforts on behalf of the Bosnians through international 
organizations and contributed to the forces established 
by the UN and NATO. Despite domestic pressures it re- 
frained from unilateral actions. On 8 December 1992 the 
Turkish government obtained authorization from the 
TGNA to contribute forces to UNPROFOR (the United 
Nations Protection Force) to carry out international mili- 
tary action. Article 92 ofthe Turkish Constitution required 
such authorization before troops could be committed to 
operations beyond Turkey's borders. Turkey contributed 
eighteen F-16 aircraft to help enforce the no-fly resolution 
adopted by the UN Security Council on 31 March 1993. 


_ Naval units were also dispatched to the Adriatic Sea to en- 


force the blockade against the Serbs. 

3. Turkey also acted in partnership with the U.S. to se- 
cure the Bosnian-Croat Federation, which came into be- 
ing in March 1994. Ankara's contribution to this was very 
substantial. 

During the Bosnian war, Turkey had a coalition gov- 
ernment led by Demirel. Hikmet Getin, the minister of 
foreign affairs, was personally committed to the Bosnian 
cause. and visited Bosnia repeatedly in the course of the 
war. He also visited different capitals seeking backing for 


the Bosnians and raised the issue at international organi- 
zations. 

Turkey's active diplomacy was not well received in 
Yugoslavia or for that matter in Greece, Russia, and Bul- 
garia. These countries defended a hands-off policy for the 
international community. The new Yugoslav prime min- 
ister, Milan Panic, came to Ankara on 12 August 1992 to 
plead his country's case. 

Turkey was making a major effort to safeguard the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Turkey was the 
first country to establish an embassy in Sarajevo. Never- 
theless, Ankara kept its cool and refrained from unilateral 
intervention in that country without being influenced by 
the events in the region and the Islamist pressures coming 
from some segments of the Turkish public. Ankara was 
making every effort to keep in step with the other Western 
countries and in particular the U.S. 

Turkey refrained from unilateral military interven- 
tion for the following reasons. 

1. Turkey was maintaining troops in Cyprus, engaged 
in a low-intensity war in its southeastern provinces, and 
conducting military operations in northern Iraq from 
time to time. In these circumstances, it would be difficult 
foritto take on additional engagements in regions like the 
Caucasus or the Balkans. 

2. It was evident that a Turkish intervention in the 
Balkans would not go down well in the region. When 
the rhetoric about "the Turkish world stretching from 
the Adriatic to the Great Wall of China" emerged follow- 
ing the collapse of the USSR and the changes in regime 
in Eastern Europe, this had negative repercussions in the 
Balkans: every Turkish initiative was interpreted as an 
attempt to resuscitate the Ottoman Empire. Against this 
background, a unilateral Turkish military intervention 
would stir up not only its regional rivals Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Russia but also countries like Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Croatia, and Macedonia, with which it was in the 
process of developing cordial relations. 

3. Furthermore, 'Turkey did not have the technical 
means to carry out a military intervention. Turkish aircraft 
were not allowed to use Greek airspace, Bulgaria, Mace- 
donia, and Albania were also against the use of their air- 
space. Even if the airspace had been accessible, the range 
of Turkish aircraft would allow them just a few minutes to 
catry out any mission in Bosnia. Turkey would only ac- 
quire the capability to project its power in 1995, when it 
took delivery of tanker aircraft that extended the range of 
its combat aircraft. ; 

In its diplomatic contacts, Turkey advocated the lift- 
ing of the arms embargo. imposed on Yugoslavia selec- 


tively in favor of the Bosnians because they had been the 
victims of aggression. Ankara also defended this view in 
international forums. But the Western countries opposed 
such a move, fearing that a lifting of the arms embargo 
would lead Russia to step up its arms deliveries to Serbia 
and thereby intensify the conflict. It was revealed after the 
war, however, that in the course of the conflict even the 
Iranians had been supplying arms to the Bosnians with 
the connivance of the U.S. As to the Bosnian Serbs, they 
were receiving their arms from Serbia as well as Greece, 
Romania, and Russia. 

The U.S. came up with a six- point action plan in 1993, 
but Turkey did not consider this sufficient to putan end to 
the conflict. This plan was broader than the Vance-Owen 


Plan (put forward by Cyrus Vance and Lord David Owen) - 


and contained new elements such as the establishment of 
a war-crimes tribunal and the stationing of troops in Bos- 
nia, Turkey was not satisfied, because it did not include. 
direct military intervention. 

The Geneva Plan of July 1993 was a modified ver- 
sion of the Vance-Owen Plan. It envisaged the division of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina into three ethnic zones and would 
allow the Bosnian Serbs to establish close links with Ser- 
bia. This plan would award 52% of the land to the Serbs, 
although they accounted for 31% of the population of 
Bosnia.[Turkey was opposed to this plan, because it legiti- 
mized the acquisition of land by the use of force. 

Th¢ Bosnian-Croat federation established in March 
1994 with the coaxing of the U.S. and Turkey had the ef- 
fect of changing the course of the war. A number of de- 
velopments brought about the end of the war. The arms 
embargo was being ignored to benefit the Bosnians and 
Croats, Belgrade had cut down its support for the Bosnian 
Serbs because of the effects of sanctions, the Bosnians 


and Croats were now putting up a united front against the ` 


Serbs, and finally the American attack on Serbian targets 
brought hostilities to an end. 

In November 1995 an agreement on the Pide of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina was reached in Dayton, Ohio, through 
the efforts of the American special representative, Richard 
Holbrooke. The Bosnian Serbs were represented by the 
Yugoslav head of state, Slobodan Milosevic; the Croats by 
Franco Tudjman; and the Bosnians by Alija Izzetbegovic. 
Asaresult of the agreement, Bosnia-Herzegovina' territo- 
- rial integrity was preserved; but the component entities 
of the state, ahd particularly the Serbian Republic, were 

given a wide range of rights and powers. 

Turkey felt deep satisfaction over the ending of the 

war in Bosnia; which was consuming much of its energy 
in the foreign policy area. There was also relief that the war 
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had not spread beyond Bosnia and Turkey did not have 
to face a wave of refugees seeking asylum. About twenty 
thousand Bosnians had sought refuge in TES in the 
course of the war. 


Factors Motivating Turkey's 

Policies and Their Consequences . 

Although Islamist circles in Turkey kept criticizing the 
government for not being active enough, Turkey had 
acted with so much drive and determination during the 
war that it also came under criticism for concentrating its 
efforts too much in Bosnia, to the detriment ofthe Cauca- 
sus and other problem areas, 

There were a number of reasons for the government's 
strenuous efforts in the Bosnian conflict. 

1. It was important for Turkey to help preserve the 
Muslim Bosnian presence in Bosnia (Box 7-42). This 
had to do with Turkey's Europeanness and its European 
identity. The Bosnian Muslims were secular and close to 
Western culture. If Europe did not accept them, it would 
be difficult to see how Turkey itself could be accepted into 
Europe. That is why Turkey defended a Bosnian model 
that was multiethnic and multireligious. 

2. After the Cold War, Turkey's strategic value had 
diminished. It had come to the fore during the Gulf War 
of 1991 and was now seeking to assert itself in the inter- 
national arena as a regional power and make its presence 
felt in the Balkans. Turkey was supporting the side that 


. enjoyed the sympathy of the Islamic and some Western 


countries as well as the general public and therefore en- 
joyed the advantage that came from e. on the side of 
the victim. 

3. Turkey was unhappy that its —— İ link with 
the West was a theater of instability. Half of Turkey's for- 
eign trade was being conducted with the EU; and during 


the troubles in Bosnia it had been compelled to use the ' 


longer and therefore more costly route through Romania 
and Hungary. Furthermore, the roughly 2 million Turkish 
workers in Western Europe and their families found it dif- 
ficult to travel to and from Turkey because of the hostili- 
ties in Bosnia, 

4. Because of its Kurdish question, Turkey was against 
the acquisition of territory by the use of force and against 


` separatist movements started by particular groups. If the 


Bosnian Serbs had succeeded in breaking away through 
the use of force, and if this was acknowledged by the in- 


ternational community, it would set a bad precedent from | 
the perspective of Turkey's internal situation. i 


“5. It was a generally held view in Turkey that the Mui: 


lim Bosnians had been treated unfairly and that: in ; u 
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Box 7-42. Bosnia-Herzegovina and Its Peoples in History 
The Bosnians along with their other fellow Slavs started arrivingiin ... 





the Balkans i in the seventh century. Starting in the ninth: centu 


must pursue an active policy on this issue, even though 
there were differences over the degree of involvement that 
this situation warranted. Islamist quarters and those that 
had Balkan ancestry advocated a more active policy in this 
area and even urged unilateral intervention. In response 
to these tendencies, the coalition government felt that it 
could not remain passive. 

But there was also a price to be paid for an active 
policy. 

1. Turkey had to sever all links with the new Yugosla- 
via. Soon Yugoslavia was among the countries that were 
supporting the PKK against Turkey. 

2. Bven if Ankara did not wish it, Turkey's stand led to 
an impression of polarization in the Balkans. 

3. On this question, Turkey found itself in the camp 
opposing Britain, France, and Russia. The rivalry with 
. Russia in the Balkans, however, never attained the level it 
had reached in the Caucasus. 

Turkey registered the following gains as a result of its 
Bosnian policies. 

1. Ankara's active policies demonstrated that Turkey 
was an important actor in the Balkans. Lord David Owen 
-and Cyrus Vance visited Ankara for consultation with the 

government before releasing their plan, and President 
Clinton sought the Turkish governments advice on a num- 
ber of occasions. Turkey participated in UNPROFOR 
over the objections of Greece and Russia and sent aircraft 
to enforce the no-fly zone over Yugoslavia. 







2. In its competition with Greece in the Balkans, Tur- 
key found itself on the side of the oppressed and victims, 
earning the sympathy of others. Greece found itself out- 
mhneuvered when it brazenly backed Yugoslavia and cre- 
ated the imbroglio in Macedonia. 


Turkey's Relations with 

Bosnia-Herzegovina after Dayton 

Turkey continued to have cordial relations with Bosnia- 
Herzegovina after the war. For the administration of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, the most important postwar ques- 
tion was to devise ways to secure the functioning of the 
newly created, sui generis system of government. For. 
this to happen, a balance had to be struck between the 
Serbs on the one hand and the Bosnians and Croats on 
the other. In this framework, Turkey started developing 
its military cooperation with Bosnia-Herzegovina jointly 
with the U.S., and this soon became the most important 
element of its bilateral relations with Sarajevo. 

When the peace Implementation Force (IFOR) was 
established to secure the implementation of the Dayton 
Agreement, Turkey was quick to contribute a unit to the 
force. In addition to making a substantial contribution to 
the county's security, the Turkish unit earned the grati- 
tude of the local population by engaging in the repair of 
damaged bridges, schools, and public buildings. 

A second element of Turkey's cooperation was the 
military training program. This was part of the train and 


equip program initiated by the U.S., which was seeking to 
preserve the balance of power within Bosnia-Herzegovina 
through military aid. Starting in May 1996, soldiers and of- 
ficers from the army of UE began to re- 
ceive training in Turkey. 

Furthermore, Turkey took part in the Suits Group 
of the Peace Implementation Council set up within the 
OIC. 

Thanks to its military and political links with Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Turkey increased its effectiveness in the 
Balkans and also gained an advantage over its rival Greece. 
As Bosnia-Herzegovina developed its relations with the 
EU and Greece in the economic and restructuring areas 
toward the end of the 1990s, however, Turkey's influ- 
ence began to wane, The decision of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
to establish an embassy in the Greek-Cypriot sector in 
early 2000 caused bitter disappointment in Turkey, even 
though the decision was not implemented. 

Turkey's economic relations with Bosnia-Herzegov- 
ina did not match its political and military relations. 'This 
was not because Turkey neglected Bosnia-Herzegovina's 
restructuring efforts after the war but rather due to scar- 
city of resources. Following the war, Turkey extended 
loans in the amount of $80 million through the Turkish 
Eximbank, of which $26 million was converted to a grant. 

Bilateral trade remained limited, reaching a peak of 
only $so million in 1999. The Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions Council (DEİK) established a Turkey-Bosnia Busi- 
ness Council in May 1996 for its members. But Turkish 
businesses were short of financial resources and found it 
difficult to compete with EU members like France and 

` Italy in that market. Turkish contractors and traders were 
confronted with an array of EU formalities. Nevertheless, 
Turkish construction firms like ENKA and Tekfen did 
manage to win some medium-sized contracts in Bosnia, 


V. ALBANIA AND TURKEY 
- During the Cold War, Turkey had managed to entertain 
good relations with Albania. In the 1970s Albania pursued 
a policy of isolation, türning inward and closing itself off 
© from the outside world. When the socialist regime col- 
lapsed in 1991, itfound its economy arid its socialfabric in 
a very fragile condition. Albania was also plagued by prob- 
lems with its neighbors: the Kosovo issue with Yugosla- 
via, the Albanian minority in Macedonia, and the issues of 
Northern Epirus and the Albanian minority with Greece. 


Political Relations ; 
Being surrounded with these lm Albania. was in 
search of an ally it could rely on to ous support. With 


schemes. 
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a population that was about 70% Muslim and with many 
close ties going back in history, Albania saw Turkey as a 
reliable ally in the Balkans. Turkey viewed Albania as 
a secular country that was suspicious of Greece and began 
to cultivate its relations with Tirana. 

At that time Turkey supported Albania's bid to join 
international organizations. Turkey played a major role 
in getting Albania into the Black Sea Economic Coopera- 
tion project. In December 1992 Albania applied for mem- 
bership in both NATO and the OIC and managed to get 
admitted to the OIC despite the opposition of certain 
groups in Albania, It relied on Turkish support, especially 
in its NATO membership bid. When Albania joined the 
OIC, Turkey was no longer the sole country in the organi- 


zation that was located in Europe and also secular, despite 


having a population that was predominantly Muslim. Al- 
bania and Turkey were also brought closer together by 
Ankara’s participation in the measures taken against Yu- 
goslavia during the Kosovo crisis, the refuge it provided to 
some of the displaced people of Kosovo, and the humani- 
tarian aid that it furnished to the victims. 


Military Relations 

Political and military relations with Albania developed 
rapidly starting in the early 1990s. In November 1991 the 
chief of the General Staff paid a visit to Albania, and & mil- 
itary cooperation agreement was signed on 29 Julyfig92. 
In January 1993 the Albanian minister of defense came to 
Turkey, where he met his Turkish counterpart and the 
chief of the General Staff. The Albanian minister solicited 
Turkey’s aid in restructuring the Albanian army and meet- 
ing its weapons requirements. ‘These requests met with a 


‘favorable response from Turkey, which initiated a train- 


ing program. Some Albanian officers came to Turkey for 
training, while Turkish officers undertook the training of 
a commando brigade and the presidential guard in Alba- 
nia. Six hundred Albanian military personnel were trained 
in Turkey within the framework of this Program, and joint 
naval exercises were also held. 

Another military link between the two countries 
was Turkey's decision to contribute 800 troops to the 
Multinational Peacekeeping Force (ALBA) in April 1997. 
‘This force was formed by the UN to cope with the social 
turmoil that occurred in Albania following the erup- 
tion in early 1997 of the scandale caused by the. pyramid 





In March 1998 a ei was; saged by the chiefs 
of the General-Staff of the two countries. Known as the 
Vlore project, it involved the modernizat 
base at Pashalimani by Turkey a and the « 








ti uċtion ofa 


l school for training naval officers. -Thé construction of fe ore 


n of the riaval . 
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base was completed in 2001, and it was handed over the 
Albanian authorities. 


Economic Relations 

Economic relations with Albania did not attain the ex- 
pected levels. The Albanian market was relatively small, 
and Turkey found it difficult to compete in this market 
with Italy and Greece. Turkey made available Eximbank 
loans in the amount of $şo million, but the first install- 
ment of $15 million remained unrepaid and the rest was 
never utilized. 

Starting in 1995, Greece began to mend its relations 
with Albania. When the Greek president visited the coun- 
try in 1966, an agreement was signed. After this, Albania 
relaxed the measures that had been in force in Northern 
Epirus, home to the Greek minority, and there was a no- 
ticeable improvement in relations. This also reflected 
in the economic relations between the two countries: 
Greece became Albania's second largest trading partner, 
after Italy. 

As in the Bulgarian case, Albania distanced itself 
somewhat from Turkey when the Socialist Party came to 
power and moved closer to Greece. 


VI. THE REPUBLIC OF 

MACEDONIA AND TURKEY 
Macedonia was the only republic that became indepen- 
dent during the first phase of the disintegration of social- 
ist Yugoslavia. The country’s domestic situation and its 
foreign relations rested on precarious balances. Macedo- 
nia’s population consisted of a complex ethnic mix and 
was surrounded by neighbors that refused to acknowl- 
edge its name, its identity, and its claim to be a separate 
nation (Box 7-43). The country's chief domestic problem 
was the Albanian population (about a quarter of the to- 
tal population). ‘The minority was the determining factor 
in Macedonia’s relations with Albania. The population 
also included some Serbs and Bulgarians as well as about 
. 100,000 ethnic Turks. 

Although Macedonia faced difficulties with all of its 
neighbors, its worst problem was Greece. Greece pre- 
vented Macedonia from being recognized by the EU or 
from receiving economic aid from that source. Further- 
more, Greece blocked its economic lifeline by closing 
the port of Thessaloniki to Macedonias transit trade and 
carried out-an economic embargo from the end of 1993 to 
1995. 

- Being surrounded by Yugoslavia; Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Albania, Macedonia found it expedient to cultivate 


D 


Box 743. The Macedonian Question. 





its friendship with Turkey, the regions major actor. Tur- 
key had found a new ally in the Balkans and was quick to 
start developing its relations with Skopje. After Turkey's 
recognition of Macedonia, the two countries signed a se- 
curity protocol in Ankara on 18 May 1992. There were also 
advances in military relations. In March 1994 a delegation 
from the Turkish General Staff went to Macedonia to sign 
the Agreement on Cooperation in Military Training. This 
was followed by the Turkish minister of defense' visit in 
April 1994, and in April 1995 the Agreement on Coopera- 
tion in Defense Production was signed. Macedonia's mili- 


tary personnel were trained in Turkey under the terms of 
the 1994 agreement. : 

Turkey considered it imperative for Macedonia to 
survive from the perspective of both the security of the 
Turkish minority and the preservation of stability in the 
Balkans. That is why Turkey sought to get the EU and 
the U.S. to recognize Macedonia and was the first country 
to establish an embassy in Skopje in 1993. 

Whenever foreign minister Hikmet Getin went on 
visits to the countries of the region, Macedonia was in-. 
cluded in the program. President Özal also visited Mace- 
donia in February 1993. President Demirel signed an 
Agreement on Friendship and Cooperation in Skopje in 
July 1995. 

“Turkey supported Macedonia bid to become a mem- 
ber ofthe Council of Europe and the Organization for Se- 


curity and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE). In the period. 
when the Greek embargo was in effect, Turkey provided. 


petroleum and humanitarian aid and assisted Macedonia 
in the repayment of its debt to the World Bank. Macedo- 
nia was also included in the East-West Motorway leading 
to the port of Durres in Albania. 

.  Turkey's trade relations with Macedonia (a country 
of 2 million inhabitants) remained limited despite the 


existence of a Turkish-Macedonian Business Council - 


Total trade fluctuated between $80 million and $120 mil- 
lion. Turkish contractors expressed an interest in the $3.2- 
billion Vardar Valley Project, involving the construction 
of dams and irrigation systems. 

One ofthe most important reasons for Turkey's close 
links with Macedonia was Ankara's rivalry with Greece in 
the Balkans. In this way, Turkey strengthened its hand vis- 
à-vis Greece by increasing its influence in the area. At the 
same time, in strengthening its ties with a country with a 


predominantly Orthodox population, Ankara was able to - 


refute the criticism that it was using Islamic elements to 
further its ends in the Balkans. 


The Turkish Minority in Macedonia: 
In thé 1990s nationalism was rampant in the Balkans. 
Yet Macedonia was àble to remain peaceful by pursuing 
policies of moderation toward its minorities until armed 
clashes broke out in early 2001. The leadership of a sea- 
soned politician like Kiro Gligorov was largely responsi- 
ble for this. Domestic tension and potential conflict were 
defused to some extent by measures such as the establish- 
ment of a special committee to deal with nationalities 
issues, allowing Albanians and Turks to set up their own 
parties, and admitting them into the government. . 
essa to the 1994 cenimi; the Turkish minority 
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consisted of about 100,000 people. In the past, Turkish 
culture and the language had been well preserved in Yugo- 
slavia, 'The Turkish-language newspaper Birlik had been 
published uninterruptediy since 1944. 

An important first step in the political life of the mi- 
nority was the establishment of the Turkish Democratic 
Union during the transition to a multiparty system. This 
organization became a political party in June 1992 under 
the leadership of Erdoğan Saraç. In the election of Octo- 
ber 1994, the Turkish Democratic Party was able to ob- 
tain only one seat in the parliament. This was due to the 
electoral system and the fact that the Turks were scattered 
throughout the country. The Turks were also unsuccessful 
in the 1999 election, but Adnan Halil did manage to ob- 
tairi a cabinet post as the representative ofthe Party ofthe 
Democratic Alternative. He soon lost his job, however, 
when the government fell. 

The Turkish minority was underrepresented in the 
civil service and faced problems in the field of education. 
Although the Turkish minority, unlike the Albanian mi- 
nority, did participate in the referendum of September 
1991 and voted for independence, it was not considered 
one of the founding elements of the state by the Mace- 
donian authorities. Another difficulty was that the Turk- 
ish minority was caught in the middle whenever there 
was tension between Albanians and Macedonians in the 
country. 

In the 1990s Macedonia was one ofthe countries with 
which Turkey had good relations. When relations be- 
tween Skopje and Athens improved after 1995, the Greek 
economic presence in Macedonia began to make itself 
felt. Greek firms were very active in the course of privati- 
zations and were able to take over enterprises in strategic 
sectors like communications. and oil refining. Macedo- 
nia followed a course similar to Bulgaria's: by entertain- 
ing good relations with both Greece and Turkey, it was 
able to gain the economic and political support of both 
neighbors. 


Vil. ROMANIA AND TURKEY 
Turkish-Romanian relations were trouble free even dur- 
ing the Cold War, and in the 1990s Romania became one 


“of the.countries in the Balkans with which Turkey had 


close ties. During this period Turkey supported Romania's 
membership in NATO, and bilateral relations revolved 
around the PKK's activities. in Roniania, dealing with or- 


ganized crime, investments), and trade, 





“Turgut Özal v was the secot d head of state to visit Ro- 
mania after the fall of comithunism, “where he signed a an E 
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Agreement of Friendship and Cooperation in September 
1991. 

Romania was burdened with the issue of Dobruja 
with Bulgaria and the dispute with Hungary over the 
Hungarian minority and also suffered from serious eco- 
nomic problems. It was one of the first countries to take 
part in NATO's Partnership for Peace (PfP) initiative 
(see Box 7-17 above). When Romania signaled its wish to 
join NATO, Turkey supported this bid at all levels. Tur- 


key made a special effort on behalf of Romania, Hungary, - 


Poland, and the Czech Republic in NATOS 1999 expan- 
sion. This support contributed to the development of bi- 
lateral relations. l i 

In the 1990s PKK activities in Romania were on the 
increase, and this was affecting relations. The PKK had 
chosen Romania because, like Bulgaria, it was a stepping 
stone between the Middle East and Europe and a conve- 
nient place for trafficking in weapons, humans, and drugs. 
Furthermore, the PKK was extorting money from the 
great number of business owners from Turkey operating 
in Romania. Turkish representatives visiting Romania fre- 
quently raised the issue of the PKK's activities there, and 
Bucharest agreed in May 1998 that the PKK was a terrorist 
organization. 

The very substantial economic and trade relation. 
with Romania constituted an important dimension of bi 
lateral relations. In 2008 there were about seven thousan 
registered Turkish firms operating in Romania. This is be 
cause the country offers numerous incentives to investors 
and (with a population of around 20 million) constitutes 
a larger market than the other Balkan countries. In 1998 
the volume of trade reached $800 million, with the target 
set at $1 billion. Turkish banks have set up branches, and 
Botaş (the Turkish pipeline company) has started cooper- 
ating with the Romanian gas company. 

Startingin 1997, Turkish-Romanian relations have de- 
veloped further through a tripartite cooperative arrange- 
ment that includes Bulgaria. The three presidents held 
meetings in Varna in October 1997, Antalya in April 1998, 


. and Bucharest in 1999. At the Antalya meeting, the three 


foreign ministers signed an agreement on Terrorism, Or- 
ganized Crime, Narcotic and Psychotropic Drugs, Money 


. Laundering, and Trafficking in Arms and Humans. Witha 


view to developing their economic cooperation, the three 
countries removed customs duties on industrial products. 


In 1999 Turkey's trade with these countries made up 76% 


of its trade with all Balkan countries. 

Turkey's economic crisis at the end of2000 shook the 
Turkish banking system, and banks like Demirbank and 
Bayındırbank operating in Bulgaria and Romania were 


taken over by the state. These developments had a very 
negative effect on the image of Turkish business in the 
Balkans. When contracting firms also began to fail along 
with the banks, the situation grew worse. 


Vill. THE KOSOVO QUESTION 
AND TURKEY 

One of the most complicated and difficult questions in 
the Balkans for Turkey was the dispute over Kosovo (Box 
7-44). On previous occasions (whether it was the op- 
pression of the Bulgarian Turks, the Bosnian war, or the 
problems facing Macedonia) Turkey had known exactly 
where it stood and was able to take effective action to deal 
with the issue. The question at issue in Kosovo, however, 
was the desire of an ethnic and religious group to break 
away from the central authority and unite with a kindred 
neighboring country. ‘this left Turkey in a quandary. It 
would have been natural for Turkey, faced with a separat- 
ist movement at home, to support Yugoslavia. Further- 
more, members of the Turkish minority living in Kosovo 
(12,000 people according to the disputed last census and 
30,000 according to their own claim) were complaining 
that the Albanians were applying policies of assimilation 
(see Box 6-23 in Section 6). Turkey was also seeking to im- 
prove its ties and restore its trade with Yugoslavia after the 
estrangement caused by the war in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
But when the tension in Kosovo degenerated into armed 
conflict in March 1998, Turkey found itself in opposition 
to Yugoslavia and backing the Kosovar Albanians for the 
following reasons. 

1. Most of the Kosovar Albanians were Muslims, and 
the Turkish public supported them. Furthermore, the im- 
age of the Serbs was very poor since the Bosnian war. No 
Turkish government could take the Serbian side in a Serb- 
Muslim confrontation in the Balkans, Even neutrality was 
out of the question. 

2. Turkey and Albania had close relations. The friend- 
ship of Albania was important for Turkey in the context of. 
Ankara’s relations with Greece. 

3. Yugoslavia was committing serious violations of 
human rights in Kosovo, and its standing in the interna- 
tional community was extremely low. Even Britain and 
France were now aware that the Milosevic administration 
was a source of trouble in the Balkans. 

4. Washington was in favor of taking drastic steps 
against Yugoslavia on the issue of Kosovo, and the U.S. 
stand was an important consideration for Turkey. 

Turkey’s first official contact with the Kosovo ques- 
tion occurred in 1992 when the leader of the Kosovar 


Box 7-44. The Kosovo o Question. 





Albanians, Ibrahim Rugova, visited Ankara, On that oc- 
casion he was received by Turgut Özal, his first audience 
with a head of state. Rugova called on Turkey to recognize 
the self-proclaimed Republic of Kosovo during his meet- 
ing with Özal. Although his call for recognition remained 
unheeded, he did receive promises of political support. 

‘The Kosovo question posed a number of problems 
for Turkish policy-makers in charting their course in the 
Balkans. 

1. When the issue ione into armed conflict in 1998, 
it upset regional stability, which was highly valued by 
Turkey. 

2. The Kosovo question was creating tension be- 
tween Albania and Macedonia, two countries with which 
Turkey had good relations. This confronted Ankara with 
difficult choices. 

3. Asan important regional power, Turkey wanted to 
make its weight felt in this issue but was only able to sup- 
port the separatist Albanians at the last minute because of 
its own difficulties with its separatist Kurds. 

When tension in Kosovo led to armed conflict in 
February 1998, the international community's attention 
turned to the region. Ankara could not remain indiffer- 
ent. An important Turkish initiative was foreign minister 
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Ismail Cem’s visit to Belgrade on 7 March 1998, after con- 
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Box 7-45. Kosovo and the Turkish Southeast: Similarities and Differences 


At the time when Yugoslavia , was-being bombed by NATO:under 
U.S. akel in, March 1999, the medi (both.i in. key a als ue 


in Turkey centered around the dissimilarity between the 
two situations, and an effort was made to reassure Turkish 
public opinion that as a member of NATO Turkey could 
not be faced with the kinds of international pressure fac- 
ing Yugoslavia (Box 7-45). 

As in Bosnia, Turkey's general line in this case con- 
formed to the policies of the West in general and the U.S. 
in particular. In conformity with its general policy, Ankara 
supported the economic sanctions against Yugoslavia and 
participated in the NATO air exercises over Albania and 
Macedonia, which were carried out earlier than originally 
scheduled because of the events in Kosovo. 

When the diplomatic contacts between the U.S. and 
Yugoslavia seeking a way out of the Kosovo impasse 
broke down, NATO's bombing of Yugoslavia began on 
24 March 1999. This made a great impact on the course 
of the Kosovo problem and rendered Turkey's position 
even more delicate. As a member of NATO it had—even if 
reluctantly—endorsed the principle of bombing a sover- 
eign country in violation of international law because that 
country had committed massacres among its minority 
group (Box 7-46). When some NATO military personnel 
that served iri the region started developing cancer a year 
later, it became clear that NATO forces had used bombs 
‘containing depleted uranium, thus creating a hazard to 
both humans and the environment. 

Turkey not only supported the decision to bomb Yu- 
goslavia but also participated in the operations by sending 
eleven and later eighteen F-16 aircraft. At first the Turkish 





jets were engaged only in patrolling, but in the later stages 
they took part in the actual bombing. Turkey also sent a 
warship to the Adriatic Sea to enforce the blockade that 
was in force. 

NATO kept up its operations throughout April 1999. 
When NATO sought permission to use Turkish air bases 
to enhance the effectiveness of the operations, Turkey 
agreed. On 27 April 1999 the cabinet decided to place the 
bases at Balıkesir and Bandırma at the disposal of NATO's 
combat aircraft, while the base at Çorlu was opened to 
aerial refueling tanker aircraft. Starting on 3 June, Ameri- 
can aircraft and personnel began to arrive at these bases; 
but when Yugoslavia and NATO reached agreement 
in mid-June, the need to shift some of the operations to 
"Turkish bases no longer existed. 

‘The UN secretary-general set up a seven-nation group 
known as the Friends of Kosovo with which he could con- 
sult in the process of deciding Kosovos future. The G-7 
countries, Russia, China, the Netherlands, Greece, and 
Turkey were included in this group. 

Turkey decided to contribute a force of 1,000 troops 
to serve in the multinational peacekeeping force (KFOR) 
that would be deployed in Kosovo. As a result of consulta- 
tions with NATO officials, it was decided to deploy the 
Turkish contingent in the vicinity of the districts of Ma- 
musa, Dragos, and Prizren, where the Turkish minority 
was concentrated. As the multinational force began to 
arrive in Kosovo, the Turkish. contingent was able to get 
underway only on 3o June 1999, due to the delays caused 







© Box 7-46. The Bor 
by NATO Forces : 


by disagreements between NATO and Bulgaria over the 
passage of troops. 

The result was that the Russian and Greek troops ar- 
rived earlier, giving these countries a tactical advantage. 
Critics in Turkey began to lament that their country's 


standing in the Balkans was declining. 'Turkish units were ' 


greeted with great enthusiasm in Prizren as they moved 
in to take up their positions. Following the restoration of 
order and notwithstanding Turkey's active role on behalf 
of the Kosovars during the crisis, the leaders ofthe Turk- 
ish community and Ankara were obliged to make a major 
effort to secure improvements in the condition of the mi- 
nority. Turkish was no longer one ofthe official languages 
of the autonomous region, even though this right had 
been granted in the 1974 Constitution. The United Na- 
tions Interim Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK), the adminis- 
tering authority, reduced the number of Turkish-language 
classes and dropped the use of Turkish in electoral docu- 
ments on the grounds that fynds were lacking. The Turk- 
ish Ministry of Foreign Affairs had to intervene to reverse 
these decisions. Despite Turkey’ & efforts, Turkish was 





a 
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accepted only as a semiofficial language in Kosovo: The 
main party of the minority, the Democratic Unity Party, 
refused to take part in the election of October 2000 in 
protest. l 


.. IX. ALLEGATIONS ABOUT 


ORTHODOX AND MUSLIM 
BLOCS IN THE BALKANS AND 
TURKISH-GREEK RIVALRY 


. ie the 1990s Turkey emerged as a major political and mili- 


tary power in the Balkans and began to develop its rela- 
tions with most of the countries in the region. This led to 
a perception (particularly in Greece and the new Yugosla- 
via) that an Islamic axis was in the making. Before consid- 
ering whether this perception was based on reality or was 
consistent, it should be noted that it was grounded on two 
developments. 

In the 1990s new countries allied to Turkey emerged 
in the Balkans and the Central Asian republics gained 
their independence. This created much excitement in 
Turkey, Carried away by this excitement, president Turgut 
Özal and prime minister Süleyman Demirel frequently 
used the rhetoric of “the Turkish world stretching from 
the Adriatic Sea to the Great Wall of China,” giving rise 
to concern in Russia and a number of Balkan countries. 
There was already a certain concern over Turkey's rising 
influence in the region, and the rhetoric that accompanied 
this only compounded the concern. Although it never 
became Turkey’s official policy, it was known that some 
of the people in President Ozal’s inner circle harbored 
notions of Neo-Ottomanism and sought to apply these 
notions to Turkey's Balkan policies (Box 7-47). 

The second reason was Turkey's developing relations 
with Albania, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Macedonia and 
the apprehension this was causing in both Greece and Yu- 
goslavia. In particular, Greek and Serbian writers and poli- 
ticians were claiming that a sort of “Islamic axis” was being 
created that included the three countries plus the Turkish 
and Muslim peoples of Greece, Bulgaria, Kosovo, and the 
district of Sanjak. The admission of Albania as a member _ 
by the OIC in December 1992 was perceived as a step in 
this direction. According to this approach, Turkey was re- 


` vising Islam in the region under its leadership and using 


this as a vehicle to encircle the Orthodox countries, 
Throughout the Yugoslavia crisis, Greece backed the 


Serbs in the name-of historic friendship and Orthodox 


solidarity. Russia was backing i these two countries;. and ^ 
as relations among the three got closer during the 19908, 





speculation began 1 to gw that they were out to. o create RES 
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Box 7-47. Neo-Ottomanism in Turkish Foreign Policy : 
Neo-Ottomanism is a wave that came to the fore in Turkéy c dür- 


“Slav/ Orthodox axis” to which Romania and Bulgaria 
would also be drawn. 

This polarization along religious lines was mainly 
based on history and the political conditions prevailing at 
that juncture. l 

Trug, in the 1990s there was a polarization in the Bal- 
kans, but it was difficult to argue that this was based on 
religion. First, contrary to Greek claims, the so-called Is- 
lamic axis was not homogeneous. For example, Macedo- 
nia had a population that was predominantly Orthodox 
and had approached Turkey to counter Greek pressure 
and to a certain extent because of problems with its other 
neighbors. 

Second, it would be very difficult for Turkey to use 
the Turkish/Muslim minorities in the region for its pur- 
poses, and the condition of the minorities would hardly 
allow such a course to be taken. 'Ihe only substantial 
Turkish minority in the region was in Bulgaria, but this 
minority was well integrated in Bulgaria's political life and 
was playing a positive role in the development of Ankaras 
relations with Sofia. As for the Bosnians, they were fight- 
ing for their own survival until the mid-1990s and were in 
no condition to become a part of any axis. 

Finally, policies based on religion were incompat- 
ible with the nature of foreign policy. Policies were based 





not on the religion ofa country but on the dictatesfof na- 
tional interest. This is borne out by the close relati 
tween Orthodox Macedonia and Turkey, while Bulgaria 
and Romania (both Orthodox) kept out of any bloc and 
maintained good relations with Turkey as well as with 
Greece and Yugoslavia. In fact, eager to become members 
of NATO, Bulgaria and Romania supported the alliance's 
military operation against Yugoslavia during the Koo 
crisis of 1999. 

Turkey's rivalry with Greece in the Balkans was based 
not on religion but on economic and political consider- 
ations. When the Costas Simitis government came to 
power in Greece in 1996, Greek foreign policy was revised 
and relations with neighbors were mended. An agreement 
was reached with Macedonia; and relations with Albania, 
which had been under strain because of the questions 
of Northern Epirus and migrant workers, began to im- 
prove. There was a noticeable increase in high-level visits. 
Greece's new diplomatic initiatives were accompanied 
by intensified economic activities. In the case of Albania, 
Greece became the second most important partner (after 
Italy) in the fields of trade and investments. Greece be- 
came the top country in foreign investments in Macedo- 
nia. Greece overtook Turkey to become Bulgaria's fourth- 
largest trading partner, pushing Turkey into fifth pure 





In Romania, however, Turkey was seventh, while Greece 
trailed in seventeenth position as a trading partner. 

Greek investments in the region reached $3 billion. 
This dazzling economic and diplomatic performance was 
in large measure due to Greece’s membership in the EU. 
As a result of the changes made by Simitis in Greek for- 
eign policy, the EU began to see Greece as its represen- 
tative in the Balkans. To cite an example, the Poland and 
Hungary Assistance for Economic Restructuring Pro- 
gram (PHARE) program, designed to help the countries 
of the former Eastern Bloc, provided funds to carry out 
infrastructure projects. The EU frequently placed the con- 
tracts for these projects with Greek firms. In the fields of 
energy, transport, and communications, Greece was used 
as the link to bind the future members to the EU. Greece 
used the Hellenic Telecommunications Organization 
(OTE) to take over telecom operations in the Balkans. 


In the privatization of refineries and other strategic pub- 


lic enterprises, Greek firms took an active part, with the 
backing of their government and the EU. Furthermore, 
Greece undertook to facilitate the accession of Balkan 
countries to the EU, promised to back their member- 
ship in EC councils, and took a leading role in the EU's 
regional initiatives backed by France. In October 1999 a 
meeting on the subject of Fields of Cooperation between 
the BSEC and the EU was held in Athens. At this meet- 
ing, Greek representatives proposed to take over the 
function of providing the link between the BSEC and the 
EU. Greece's efforts paid off when Bosnia-Herzegovina 
decided to recognize the Greek-Cypriot administration. 
This was a great disappointment for the Turkish public, 
which looked upon Bosnia-Herzegovina with much sym- 
pathy, and for the Turkish diplomats who had made such 
strenuous efforts to ensure the existence ofthat country. 


Mostly in cooperation with the U.S., Turkey was ac- ` 


tive in the region in the political and military spheres. As 
conflict and instability in the region were gradually being 
overcome, Turkey's influence began to wane. The Turk- 
ish private sector was not much interested in the region 
(Romania being the exception). The share of the Balkari 
states in Turkey's foreign trade remained at 2.696 in the 
late 1990s. The Turkish Eximbank’s loans to the region 
remained at a very low level and therefore proved inad- 
equate to underpin Turkey's political and military influ- 
ence. There were a number of causes for this, . . 

l. For political reasons, Turkey's main effort was 
concentrated in the regions of the Caucasus and Central 
Asia, and there were serious, difficulties in recovering. the 
credits extended to the states of this region. » - 


2. The private sector was reluctant to invest in Balkan 


markets because of their relatively small size.- 
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3. The EU had a negative approach to Turkish firrüsin 
the awarding of contracts and was prone to creating diffi- 
culties. Turkey sought to maintain its political influence in 
the region through its participation in the U.S.-led South- 
east Europe Cooperation Initiative and the Multinational 
Peace Force Southeast Europe. 

In the second half of the 1990s Turkey also undertook 
diplomatic initiatives to supplement its efforts to over- 
come ethnic conflicts and engage in military cooperation. 
Among these were the meetings of foreign ministers of 
southeastern Europe. 

The Southeast European Countries Cooperation 
Process held in istanbul in June 1998 was followed by a 
summit meeting in Antalya in October 1998. Turkey also 
took the initiative to bring the prime ministers together 
in Bucharest on 12 February 2000, where they signed 
the Charter of Good Neighborliness, Stability, Security, 
and Coopetation in Southeast Europe. After the Balkan 
Pact of 1934, this was the second document of this nature 
signed by the countries ofthe region. 

Following the bombing of Yugoslavia, the Western 
countries were seeking to restructure the whole region. 
In this framework, Germany took advantage of its presi- 
dency of the EU to propose the Stability Pact for South- 
east Europe, which received the backing of the EU. The 
Stability Pact was launched at the summit held at Sarajevo 
in July 1999, attended by over thirty heads of state and gov- 
ernment. Turkey participated at the level of head of state. 
Atthe meeting, Turkey secured the inclusion oftwo items 
in the final declaration of the summit: that regional firms 
should also be awarded contracts in restructuring projects 
and that measures should be taken to combat terrorism. 
With the coming into effect of the Stability Pact, the pro- 
cess of turning the region into Europe's hinterland and 
incorporating it into the European system got underway. 
Turkey declared its support for the pact in its official pro- 
nouncements, Starting in July 2000, Turkey assumed the 
co-chairmanship of the Second Working Table dealing 
with Reconstruction, Development, and Cooperation in 


the Economic Field for six months. But Turkey had certain 


reservations arising from the likelihood that the countries 
of the region would neglect cooperation among them- 
selves in their enthusiasm for early membership in the EU 
and NATO. Turkey was stressing the need for the regional 
countries not to forget the Process of Cooperation of the 
Southeast Europ: ean States that was launched in 1988. 


In the post-Cold War era, when Turkey found itself -+ 
encircled in turmoil and conflict, Ankara was most ac- 







tivein the Balkans: and expetienced its most notable for 
eign policy : successes s there. This was due toa number ç 9 
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1. Turkey was more familiar with the Balkans than it 
was with the Caucasus, and Russian influence in this re- 
gion was more indirect. 

2. Turkey benefited from Greek pressure on Mace- 
donia and the difficulties confronting Albania, although it 
had nothing to do with these developments. 

3. Turkey was finding itself on the side of the down- 
trodden, the victims of aggression, and the weak in the 
Balkans. l 

4, Turkey avoided injecting a religious dimension into 
its foreign policy and tried its best not to give a Muslim- 
Christian tinge to the conflicts in the region. This gave its 
foreign policy a modern look. 

5. Turkey avoided the traps of pursuing adventurist 
policies or using Turkish or Muslim minorities for its own 
purposes when dealing with their host countries. It coun- 
seled a law-abiding course to its kin and resorted to dip- 
lomatic action only when the minority’s rights stemming 
from international law were infringed. 

6. Turkey cooperated with the West even though this 
did not go down so well with the Turkish public. In this 
framework, Turkey's cooperation with the U.S. held a 
special place. This became very clear in Ankaras relations 
with Albania, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Macedonia, par- 
ticularly in the political and military fields. Turkish-U.S. 
cooperation went smoothly because the interests in the 
region of the two countries were convergent. Both were 
against the spread of Russian influence in the Balkans. As 
the superpower of the post-Cold War period, the U.S. 
was asserting itself in the Balkans and found it opportune 


to cooperate with Turkey, a country that pursued similar 


objectives even though its concerns were different. As 
Turkey increased its political and military influence in 
the Balkans as a regional country, it found it convenient 
to take advantage of the American capacity to get things 
done in this area. 


X. BLACK SEA ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION (THE BSEC) 

The Establishment of the BSEC - 

'[he Black Sea Economic Cooperation project was first 

mooted by the former Turkish ambassador to the U.S. 

in January 1990. The bureaucracy remained cool to the 

idea; but when president Turgut Ozal took the idea up, 
“ the necessary demarches began to be made. Originally the 

project included the USSR, Bulgaria, and Romania in ad- 

dition to Turkey. When these countries proved receptive 

to the idea, preparatory meetings were convened, first in 

Bucharest in March 1991 then in Sofia in April 1991 and in 

Moscow in July 1991. 


When the USSR came apart in the middle of 1991, the 
newly independent states of Ukraine, the Russian Fed- 
eration, Moldova, Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Armenia dis- 
played interest in the BSEC. Greece and Yugoslavia also 
participated in the preparatory meetings as observers. 

Ameeting was held in Istanbul in February 1992 to get 
the former Soviet republics involved in the process. Even- 
tually the BSEC came into being with the signing of the 
istanbul Declaration on 25 June 1992 (Box 7-48). Turkey, 
Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, Romania, Moldova, Ukraine, 
the Russia Federation, Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia 
became members of the BSEC. Israel, Slovakia, Austria, 
Italy, Egypt, Poland, and Tunisia became observers. 

The purpose of the BSEC is to develop cooperation 
among its members in the fields of trade, economy, the 
environment, and science and technology. In this way, 
economic relations in a region encompassing 350 mil- 
lion people were to be revitalized. Furthermore, a plat- 
form would be created to help settle problems among the 
members of the Black Sea community. Article 5 of the 
declaration read as follows: “[the member states] con- 
firm the intention to develop economic cooperation as a 
contribution to the CSCE process, to the establishment 
of a Europe-wide economic area, as well as to the achieve- 
ment ofa higher degree of integration of the Participating 
States into the world economy.’ Article 7 declared that the 
parties "[a]gree that their economic cooperation will be 
developed in a manner not contravening their obligations 
and not preventing the promotion of the relations of the 
Participating States with third parties, including interna- 
tional organizations as well as the EC and the cooperation 
within the regional initiative.’ 

Article 11 of the Summit Declaration affirms that “the 
entire economic cooperation among their countries is 
open for the participation of other interested states rec- 
ognizing the provisions of this Document.’ Article 14 de- 
clares that “the Participating States will act to improve the 
business environment...by facilitating...the prompt en- 
try, stay, and free movement of businessmen, ...providing 
support for small and medium-sized enterprises, ...ensur- 
ing appropriate conditions for investment, capital flows, 
and different forms ofindustrial cooperation." Turkey was 
the country that stood to benefit most from these pro- 
visions. l 

- Originally, one of the important objectives of the 
BSEC was the establishment of a free trade area. At the 
initial stages Turkey was seeking to further this objective 


. but was not able to obtain the support of other participat- 


ing states. It was not possible to conclude an agreement or 
a convention at the meeting in İstanbul to consider this 
issue, and the meeting ended with just a declaration. 


As time went on, however, the BSEÇ became more 
institutionalized. The Secretariat started functioning in 
March 1995. In June 1998 a charter was signed at Yalta. 
With the ratification ofthe charter by members, the BSEC 
gained an international legal personality and turned into 
a regional economic organization, Henceforth it became 
known as the Black Sea Economic Cooperation Organi- 
zation (BSECO). 

The efforts to develop cooperation among BSEC 
members were not confined to trade but also encom- 
passed financial cooperation, ‘especially in the fields of 
transport and energy. Among the notable projects receiv- 
ing support were the Black Sea Ring Corridor and the 


Black Sea Electrical Ring. 


The BSEC's Place in Turkish Foreign Policy 
The BSEC is important for Turkey because it was a Turk- 


ish initiative from the very beginning. Turkey was in a. 


position to take this initiative as a result of its economic 
development during the 1980s. The changes occurring on 
the international scene were also propitious for such a po- 
litical initiative. 

‘The timing ofthe BSEC initiative must also be noted. 
Until the mid-1980s Turkey had sought to penetrate 
Middle East markets, but the drop in oil prices prevented 
this from happening. In these circumstances Turkey made 
its membership application to the EC in 1987. The EC in- 
formed Turkey in December 1989, however, that Turkey 
could not hope for membership in the near future. It was 
at this juncture that the BSEC project was taken up. 

Turkey gave assurance both to the EU and to the 
members of BSEC that the project was not an alternative 
to the EU. On the contrary, the project would allow the 
former socialist countries to get involved in regional eco- 


nomic cooperation and gain experience. This would make 


it easier for them to integrate, should they become mem- 
bers of the EU one day. 

For the foregoing reasons, Turkish business cies 
were enthusiastic supporters of the BSEC project. To a 
certain extent, this was due to the disappointment over 
the EU’s decision and the desire to gain priority access to 
markets that were perceived as promising. 

One of the features of the project was that Turkey 
had the upper hand politically and economically. Turkey 
had a ten-year lead over the other members in the field of 


- economic liberalization and might be able to capitalize on 


this lead to gain. political advantage i in the region. 
At first it was expected that Western firms would seek 
access to the new markets through. Turkey and that the 


new structure would serve as sa hate for penetrating 


these markets. 
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Turkey was quick to note the political and economic 
vacuum in the region and sought to exploit the opportuni- 
ties in good time. The Black Sea region had been neglected 
by Turkey until then, but now it was firmly on the agenda 
of policy-makers in its institutional dimension. 

At the 1999 Istanbul Summit of the heads of state and 
government of the BSEC, it became clear from Demirel’s 
statements that Turkey still harbored hopes of establish- 
ing a free trade area among member countries, 


The Performance Record of. 


the BSEC as an International Initiative 

‘The BSEC remained an institution that failed to live up 
to expectations, It was an international organization in 
which all of the regional countries wanted to participate at 
the time of its inception; but once it was established, the 


members were reluctant to make the effort needed for the ee 
BSEC to achieve its ambitious goals. E 
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The BSEC never came close to achieving the free 
trade area proposed by Turkey and remained a loose po- 
litical and economic association. There were a number of 
reasons for this. 

The members appeared to have no political will to en- 
sure the success of the BSEC. A sign of this was that the 
BSEC Declaration was never approved by parliaments. 
Therefore the BSEC could not be registered with the UN 
as an international organization, making it impossible to 
tap the resources of the World Bank and the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. When the 
BSEC managed to become an international organization 
in 1999, this handicap was finally overcome. 

Another sign of the lack of political will among mem- 
bers was their tendency to send representatives to meet- 
ings of working groups who were not in positions of re- 
sponsibility. This showed that they did not expect the 
BSEC to produce worthwhile results. Furthermore, given 
the internal and external problems confronting them, 
they had different foreign policy priorities. None of them 
wanted to be left out, however, so they considered it pref- 
erable for the BSEC to continue as it was, even though it 
was ineffective. 

Some members suffered from internal strife, while 
others had disputes and in some cases arrhed clashes with 
fellow members. Georgia went throug} a civil war; in 
Albania the central government collapsqd; Armenia and 
Azerbaijan were at war; Greece and Turkey were in open 
rivalry; Ukraine and Russia were feuding over the Black 
Sea fleet; and Russia was fighting separation in Chechnya. 
As these countries focused on these pressing issues, they 
were unable to turn the BSEC into an effective vehicle for 
regional cooperation. 

Other negative factors were the policies of Greece 
and Armenia that were blocking the BSEC’s develop- 

ment. This is why complaints were voiced in Turkey that 
Greece had been admitted to BSEC membership even 
though it was not a littoral state of the Black Sea. Setting 
up the headquarters of the Black Sea Trade and Develop- 
ment Bank in Thessaloniki was also a cause for grumbling 
in Turkey. 

From an economic perspective, none of the mem- 
bers (with the exception of Greece and Turkey) had 
complementary economies. All except Greece and Tur- 
key were former socialist economies struggling with the 

: same difficulties. Neither the international organizations 
nor Greece and Turkey were in a position to provide the 
financial resources that these countries required, lead- 
ing to expectations that remained unfulfilled. The BSEC 
countries failed to achieve relatively ee objectives] like 
eliminating double taxation. e 


The Black Sea Peace Force (Blackseafor) 

A second Turkish initiative in the Black Sea region was the 
proposal to establish a Black Sea Cooperation Task Force 
among the littoral Black Sea states. This project's extent 
was narrower than the BSEC's and involved Turkey, Bul- 
garia, Georgia, Romania, Russia, and Ukraine. 'Their rep- 
resentatives met in Ankara in October 1998 and decided 
that a multinational force would be set up to engage in 
search and rescue missions, mine sweeping, environmen- 
tal protection, and maintaining security. 'The agreement 
for the establishment of the force was signed in Ístanbul 
on 2 April 2001. According to the agreement, Blackseafor 
would not be a permanent arrangement but would come 
into being once or twice a year when its services were re- 
quired or for training purposes. It would be commanded 
during the first year by a Turkish admiral, with the com- 
mand rotating among the different members in alphabeti- 
cal order. 
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The Issue of Human Rights 


The International Environment 

During the 1980s the issue of human rights was shaking 
Turkish foreign policy but remained manageable. In the 
1990s this issue turned into a permanent crisis and be- 
came an important factor in foreign policy. There were 
four notable developments in the 1990s. 

1. During the 1990s Turkey gradually began to be 
faced with the consequences of the responsibilities as- 
sumed previously, when (according to international con- 
ventions) Ankara had accepted the jurisdiction of the 


European Commission on Human Rights (ECmHR) in © 


1987 for indiviual applications and ofthe European Court 
of Human Rights (ECtHR) in 1990. As the ECmHR be- 
gan to accept applications by individuals and refer them 
to the ECtHIR, judgments finding Turkey responsible for 
violations Began to be passed as of 1995. In the 1990s, in 
addition to their decisions, the new organs established 
under the conventions against torture were also beginning 
to find Turkey in breach of its international commitments 
and were placing it in an embarrassing legal situation. 

2. In the 1980s the Parliamentary Assembly of the 
Council of Europe (PACE) and the European Parliament 
(EP) were taking Turkey to task on the issue of human 
rights. Gradually these organs began to focus on the Kurd- 
ish question. Turkey's practices with respect to human 
rights and minority rights were being questioned, and the 
appeals to Ankara to abide by its international commit- 
ments were making it difficult for Turkey to put up a cred- 
ible legal defense. 

3. Asa result of these developments, the western and 
northern European countries began to look upon the 
Kurdish quéstion as the determining issue in their tela- 
tions with Turkey and began to use their financial and 
` military aid as a lever to influence Turkey's behavior. 

4. The U.S. attitude toward Turkey and its record on 
human rights also began to shift. During the 1980s the 
US. ignored Turkey's violations and gave it full backing, 
whereas in the 1990s Washington assigned Turkey a new 


role and began to insist on behavior that matched: com- 
pliance with democracy, human rights, and the rule of law. 

The reason for this was that the 1990s were consid- 
ered to be the beginning of “a new age" in the field of 
human rights. This was solemnly proclaimed in the Char- 
ter of Paris signed in November 1990 by the heads of state 
and government of the participants of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). In 1990 the 
Soviet bloc came apart and the triumph of capitalism was 
acknowledged. The Charter of Paris proclaimed this tri- 
umph by asserting the principles of human rights, democ- 
racy, and the rule of law. During the 1990s these principles 
became the tools for determining the legitimacy of gov- 
ernments. The principles were recognized as the condi- 
tion for securing order and stability on both the national 
and international levels, As a consequence, the violation 
of human rights began to be perceived as an international 
question. 

Another development of the 1990s was the reemer- 
gence of minority rights as a major issue. This was closely 
linked with human rights but differed in some important 
ways. As the former socialist countries went about es- 
tablishing their national states, action began to be taken 
at the international level to establish legal arrangements 
that would protect minorities and the rights of individuals 
belonging to minority groups. Measures were also taken 
at the institutional level to ensure the implementation of 
these arrangements (Box 7-49). 

As the principles of respect for human rights, democ- 
racy, and the rule of law gained ascendancy politically 
and ideologically, they began to dominate the agendas 
of international organizations. Ihe UN Commission on 
Human Rights intensified its control and follow-up ac- 
tivities through its working groups and rapporteuts. Al- 
though its decisions were not binding, they carried great 
political weight. The CSCE intensified and diversified its 
activities (after 1994 it became the Organization for Secu- 
tity and Cooperation in Europe: OSCE) and established 
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Box x49. . Develop 1 


new bodies such as the Office for Democratic Institutions 
and Human Rights and the Parliamentary Assembly. It 
developed its ability to intervene in disputes relating to 
national minorities by appointing a High Commissioner 
for National Minorities. The Council of Europe increased 
its membership and introduced comprehensive aid pro- 
grams designed to assist the new democracies in this field. 
_ The PACE also expanded its activities in the field. Above 


all, the ECtHR was turned into a permanent and mi 


tory court in 1998 (Box 7- 50). 

























































































‘These developments b a very signif cant effect on 
the EU. The Maastricht Treaty proclaimed. that despect 
for human rights, democracy, and the rile of law were the 
basic principles of the EU and membership i in itand rela- 
tions with it were made conditional on reped for human 
rights. d 

Throughout this period the. activities ind, the influ- 


_ence of nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) in the 


field of human rights were registering significant gains, 
‘The human rights organizations operating at the national 


level tightened t their links with international NGOs and. 


provided a constant stream of facts. and opinions to in- 


dividuals and organizations active in the field. ‘They also 


became effective in acting asa poene group to influence 


l Sennen policies. 
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The Situation in Turkey 

As these developments were taking place, Turkey was still 
under the legal system imposed by the 12 September coup. 
"This by itself was enough to focus international attention 
on Turkey. In addition, there were the difficulties caused 
by the PKK. During the19905 the situation in Turkey with 
respect to human rights could be summarized as follows. 

1. The struggle against the PKK resulted in new re- 
strictive provisions being added to the 12 September legis- 
lation in the early i990s. Among these, the Law to Combat 
Terrorism (TMK) had a special place (Box 7-51). 

2, This situation not only led to massive violations of 
human rights in the southeastern region but also contrib- 
uted to spreading and diversifying of human rights viola- 
tions in the rest of the country. New restrictions were im- 
posed on the freedom of thought, expression, assembly, 
and association; the right to enjoy due process of law was 
curtailed; and deaths from torture, extrajudicial execu- 
tions, and cases of disappearing persons became everyday 
occurrences, . 

3. Toward the end of the decade it became apparent 
that the military operations to suppress the PKK had suc- 
ceeded, In early 1999 Ocalan was captured and brought 
to trial. These developments removed terror as a pretext 
for legitimizing human rights violations. Furthermore, 
the accident that occurred at Susurluk in 1996 revealed 
the urgent need to convert Turkey to a nation under the 
rule of law and respectful of human rights as advocated by 
the U.S. and Europe (see Box 7-6 above). These develop- 
ments arrested the rise in human rights violations and led 
to a diminution in the number of torture allegations. Tur- 
key entered the new century as a country that was under 
an autocratic legal order, however, where human rights 
were being routinely violated. We shall now examine the 
place of human rights in the foreign policy of Turkey dur- 
ing the 1990s. 


Human Rights and Turkish Foreign Policy 

In 1990 Turkey took some positive steps that had inter- 
national repercussions. One of the most important was 
to recognize the mandatory jurisdiction of the ECtHR. It 
was thereby accepted for the first time that human rights 
violations could be referred to an international legal body 
for a decision. The European Social Charter was also rati- 
fied in 1990, and a committee to look into human rights 


` was established in the TGNA. Another development was 


the abolition of the death penalty for thirteen categories 
of crimes. There was also a negative development that 
year, however, when the State of Emergency decrees were 
promulgated (Box 7-52). These decrees applied in the re- 





gion that was under a State of Emergency (OHAL in the 
Turkish acronym). The government used these decrees to 
deal with the Kurdish question, but their effect was im- 
mediately felt in Turkey's foreign relations. In May 1990 
Austria announced that it was suspending arms sales to 
Turkey on the grounds that they might be used in the 
southeast. 

Another cause for international concern was the lack 
of progress in combating torture either in the legislation 
or in practice. In 1990 Turkey was high on the agenda of 
the bodies established by two conventions that Turkey 
had ratified two years earlier. The Committee against Tor- 
ture (CAT) established under the UN Convention against 
Torture decided in 1990 to conduct a confidential investi- 
gation on Turkey. The Committee for the Prevention of 
Torture (CPT) set up under the European Convention 
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r the Prevention of Torture carried out its first ad hoc 
isit to Turkey in 1990 and thereby started a monitoring 
process that would go on throughout the 1990s (Box 7-53). 

The 1991 Gulf War created a climate that facilitated 
Turkey's military operations in the southeast and opened 
the way to operations conducted in northern Iraq, But in 
particular the European reaction to this was very sharp. 
Shortly after President Bush’s visit to Turkey, an air and 


land operation was launched against northern Iraq in Au- | 


gust 1991 that lasted fourteen days. This led Switzerland 
to suspend arms sales, while Germany condemned the 
operation for being directed against civilians, This was fol- 

lowed by the suspension of German military aid to Tur- 
key. That did not stop Turkey from carrying out further 
operations, however. In 1991 Vedat Aydın, the chairman of 
the Diyarbakır branch of the People's Labor Party (HEP), 
was abducted. His body was found two days later. ‘That 
year the United Communist Party of Turkey was banned 
by the Constitutional Court for having the word “Com- 


. munist” in its title and for being engaged in. separatist 


activities because of its views on the Kurdish question. 
Many other such violations would occur during the 1990s. 
Ten years after the military coup, in the election of 


20 October 1991, the Demirel-Inónü coalition. govern- 
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ment came to power on a platform of democracy, human 
rights, and the rule of law. Within the ranks of the Social 


. Democratic Peoples Party (SHP) there were eighteen 


newly elected HEP deputies representing the southeast- 
ern (Kurdish) region. At the inaugural session of parlia- 
ment, these deputies insisted on taking the oath in the 
Kurdish language. They were prevented from doing so, 
and this triggered a crisis in the TGNA that ei until 
it reached a peak in 1994. 

In March 1992 almost a hundred — in the towns 
of Cizre, Sirpak, and Nusaybin died in disturbances in 
connection with the Newroz festival. As a result of these 
incidents the Kurdish question became one of the major 
headaches of Turkish foreign policy. Germany imposed 
an arms embargo on Turkey; and, on Germany's initiative, 
the EC troika's ambassadors in Ankara expressed their 
concern to the minister of foreign affairs. Austria invoked 


the Human Dimension Mechanism of the CSCE, and 


Turkey was called upon to provide explanation within 


ten days. This was a mechanism that had been established | 

four years earlier but had never been put into operation. : 
against any Western state. Austria's action forced Deputy 
Prime Minister Ínónü to go to Austria to explain the Turk“ `: ; 


used 





ish position. The visit proved fruitless; Ankara then 
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the same mechanism to lodge claims against Austria, 
thereby preventing the CSCE from taking further steps. 

As a result of these developments in June 1992 the 
European Parliament adopted a resolution on the "Rights 
of the Kurdish People" and the PACE adopted, for the 
first time, a comprehensive resolution on the Kurdish 
question. ‘The resolution declared that the steps taken by 
Turkey in its legislation and at the international level were 
noteworthy developments but also noted that (despite 
the government's good intentions) serious violations of 
human rights continued to take place, including torture 
and disappearances. The resolution went on to state that 
fhe economic situation in the southeast was unstable and 
expressed concern over the increase in violence in the 
region. The PACE condemned the PKK’s violence and 
noted that any response to terrorist provocation in a dem- 
ocratic state must remain within the rule oflaw. The PACE 
called on Turkey to heed its advice on preventing torture 
and to lift the state of emergency in the southeast. Turkey 
was also asked to withdraw its notification of derogation 
under article 15 of the ECHR, to respect the identity, the 
freedoms, and the rights of the Kurdish population (in- 
cluding the right to use the Kurdish language in television 
and radio broadcasts), and to initiate genuine political 
dialogue with people who considered themselves Kur 
and wished to develop their ethnic, cultural, and linguisti 
identity peacefully and to obtain more political rights. 
directive was also adopted, empowering the Committe 
on Political Affairs and the Committee on Legal Affairs 
to monitor the state of human rights in Turkey and ask- 
ing them to report to the PACE on their findings. When 
the Constitutional Court decided (within a fortnight of 
the adoption of the resolution) to ban the Socialist Party 
on the grounds that it was seeking “to create a minor- 
ity within the nation” (Constitutional Court, Decision 
1991/2, 10 July 1992), this was perceived as Turkey's deter- 
mination not to change its course. 

Certain amendments were made in the Turkish Pe- 
nal Procedural Law in December 1992 to prevent torture, 
which was generally well received as a positive develop- 
ment. But this did not prevent the CPT from making a 
“Public Statement.” This was the most severe sanction 
that the committee could apply, and it was exercising this 
sanction for the first time against Turkey. The committee 
announced that—notwitbstanding the changes made in 

legislation and the promises given by the authorities— 
torture and mistreatment were widespread in Turkey, par- 
ticularly in places under police control, 
“In 1993 human rights violations continued unabated, 
including forcible evacuation of villages. Typical viola- 


tions of human rights were the cases of Metin Can and 
Hasan Kaya in Elazığ, who both disappeared; subse- 
quently their bodies were found. The ECtHR decided in 
2000 in these cases that Turkey was responsible for vio- 
lating the right to life and the prohibition of torture. The 
court also determined that an effective investigation had 
not been carried out and that effective ways for seeking 
legal redress did not exist. Turkey had been found to be in 
breach of the provisions of the convention. The incident 
at Lice in October 1993 was also a typical case of the mass 
violation of human rights. Proper light still has not been 
shed on this case, where the town was under gunfire for 
two days. It was alleged that scores of people were killed 
or wounded and hundreds of homes and businesses were 
destroyed. In a report (dated July 1997) on human rights 
problems in Turkey and their international repercussions 
sent to the interested authorities, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs expressed the following opinion in connection 
with the appeal made by the inhabitants of Lice to the 
ECmHR: 


It is to be expected that we shall lose most of 
the cases relating to the southeast. To minimize 
our liabilities, the proper course is to aim for a 
friendly settlement. In this way Turkey will not 
be found to be at fault...and will end up paying 
a lower compensation... There are 208 appeals 
coming from 257 individuals in connection with 
the events that took place at Lice in October 
1993. It will be advisable to seek a friendly settle- 
ment in connection with these appeals... Fur- 
thermore, ways should be sought to pay damages 
to 200 of our citizens who suffered losses in the 
events but did not appeal to the European Com- 
mittee on Human Rights. (“Dışişleri Bakanlığı 
İnsan Hakları Raporu”) 


‘This advice was heeded: following a friendly settle- 
ment, on 22 March 2001, Turkey paid compensation in 
the amount of 4 trillion 160 billion liras to appellants from 
Lice. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Council of Eu- 
rope concluded in its decision of June 1999 that during 
the period from 1991 to 1993 the security forces and their 
paramilitary auxiliaries such as the village guards had vio- 
lated human rights in the course of combating terrorism 
and that the investigatioris in connection with these viola- 
tions had not been properly conducted up to that time. In 
the cases that went to the court, most of the complaints 
dealt with events that took place during this period. As a 


rule, the court's findings were that Turkey had committed 
multiple violations of the convention. 

In November 1993 the (UN) Committee against Tor- 
ture issued its “Summary Account.” The document stated 
that there was credible evidence of-widespread and sys- 
tematic torture in Turkey. These findings caused a sharp 
reaction from Turkey. Turkey argued that the reference 
to the “Kurdish minority” in a confidential report was an 
indication that the rapporteur was not impartial. It also 
argued that the allegations of torture referred to isolated 
cases resulting from the fight against terror. Despite all 
these negative factors, the internal events of 1993 Bac little 
impact on Turkey's foreign policy. 

Unlike 1993, 1994. was a year of acute crisis for Turk- 
ish foreign policy. The People’s Labor Party (HEP), which 
was perceived as the political representative of citizens 
of Kurdish extraction, was banned by the Constitutional 
Court in July 1993. When this happened, the ethnic Kurd- 
ish deputies belonging to HEP joined the Democracy 
Party (DEP). Lifting the parliamentary immunities of 
these deputies and subsequently arresting them triggered 
the crisis. Both the EP and the PACE adopted resolutions 
in April 1994, condemning the arrest of the DEP deputies 
and demanding their immediate release. The Turkish 
government responded to this by announcing a new “De- 
mocratization Package" on 18 May. The crisis continued 
to escalate, however, when the Constitutional Court de- 
cided to close down the DEP (Box 7-54). 

In June the PACE. adopted a resolution that con- 
cluded that the situation in Turkey had become even 
graver with the closing down of the DEP by the Constitu- 
tional Court and the trial of the DEP deputies in the State 
Security Court, where the prosecutor was demanding a 
death sentence. In its resolution, PACE reiterated that it 


was “fully conscious of the need to preserve the unity and 


the territorial integrity of the Turkish Republic” and ac- 
cepted that “the task of finding a peaceful and democratic 
settlement that excludes separatism belongs to the citizens 
of this republic” The assembly noted that-the solution to 
the serious problems and the grave situation in the south- 
eastern region of Turkey had to be achieved by peaceful 
means. It added that it was of the opinion that “the Turk- 
ish authorities are: committing a serious political error 
when, instead of seeking a dialogue with the elected rep- 
resentatives of a part of the Turkish people, they choose 


- to eliminate them." The resolution also recalled that the 


Turkish authorities interpreted the request for constitu- 


tional reform to ensure cultural autonomy as “separatism” 


and “encouragement and support for terrorist activities” 


and drew attention to the fact that the ineasures taken - 
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against the DEP deputies threatened to lead to new viola- 
tions of legality and human rights in a democratic soci- 
ety. The PACE called for changes in the Constitution to 
make it compatible with the Council of Europe's norms, 
decided to send a delegation to Ankara, and expressed 


“the hope that Turkey would receive OSCE delegations to 


secure the implementation of human rights mechanisms. 

‘This resolution was followed by a resolution adopted 
by the Parliamentary Assembly of the OSCE (PA-OSCE) 
in July. The resolution called for releasing the six Kurdish 
members of. parliament, sending a PA-OSCE delegation 


to Turkey to secure their release, and activating OSCES 


Moscow riechanism against Turkey. 


The EP. declared i in September 1994 that di devel-. ; l 
opments in Turkey v were an attack on pluralistic democ- . . 
racy and decided to suspend the activities of the Joint: - 
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Parliamentary Committee until the end of the DEP trial. 
The EP adopted a further resolution in December 1994 
in which it referred to these developments, cited the new 
violations, and called for the suspension of the negotia- 
tions on the Customs Union and the postponement ofthe 
Council of Association meeting scheduled for 19 Decem- 
ber. The Council of Association met anyway, but its deci- 
sion was postponed to 6 March 1995. 

In February 1995 the EP declared that the human 
rights situation in Turkey was so serious that the recom- 
mendation for a Customs Union could not be imple- 
mented. It went on to recall that the decision to establish a 
Customs Union depended on EP’s ratification and added 
that this ratification would depend on the European Com- 
missions reports regarding the measures taken in Turkey 
to ensure the rule of law. Nevertheless, on 6 March 1995 
the Association Council adopted its decision 1/95 on the 
completion of the Customs Union. 

Two weeks after the Customs Union went into effect, 
Turkey launched a major operation with 35,000 troops in 
northern Iraq, causing a great deal of commotion in Eu- 
ropean circles. The EU troika called for Turkey’s immedi- 
ate withdrawal, and Germany suspended the delivery of 
weapons to Turkey as well as the military portion of its 
financial aid. The EP also called on Turkey to withdraw 
and instructed the European Council and Commission 
to develop rules that would prevent the use of weapons 
originating in the EU in such operations. 

The PACE adopted a resolution in April 1995 in 
which it condemned the Turkish operation in northern 
Iraq and called for a political solution to the Kurdish 
problem. Stressing that Turkey had made no substantive 
improvements in either its Constitution or its legislation, 
the assembly concluded that Turkey had not complied 
with its commitments under the Statute of the Council 
of Europe. The PACE recommended that the Committee 
of Ministers should call on Turkey: (2) to withdraw from 
northern Iraq; (2) to seek a peaceful solution to the Kurd- 
ish question in keeping with the statute of the Council of 
Europe and the principles contained in the Conventions 
of the Council of Europe; and (3) to establish a calendar 
for the revision of its Constitution and its legislation to 
conform to the principles and the norms of the Council of 
Europe. The PACE advised the Committee of Ministers 
to consider suspending Turkey’s right to be represented, 

' to ensure that Turkey gave an account of its progress in 
these three areas to the June session of the Parliamentary 
Assembly. 

İn June it was the turn of the Parliamentary Assembly 

of the Western European Union (WEU) to take up the 


issue of a solution to the Kurdish question when it called 
on Turkey to consider a formula that would provide a 
form of autonomy within the framework of Turkey’s terri- 
torial integrity. The U.S. suspended the delivery of cluster 
bombs to Turkey, citing the human rights situation. These 
moves were indications that the pressure on Turkey was 
growing. Turkey responded by rejecting the criticism di- 
rected at it. The minister of state, Ayvaz Gökdemir from 
the Nationalist Action Party (MHP), even insulted three 
female members of the EP by labeling them “whores.” 
At the same time, Ankara sought to ease the pressure by 
making some minor improvements in its legislation. In 
this framework, some articles of the 1982 Constitution 
were also changed. 

Most of the changes in the Constitution related to 
the Turkish Grand National Assembly or the political 
parties. The number of deputies was raised from 450 to 
550. It became easier for deputies to change parties. The 
rule by which deputies belonging to parties that had been 
banned would lose their seats was repealed. The leaders 
whose parties were being tried at the Constitutional 
Court under the threat of closure were allowed to speak 
at the trial. The opening date for parliamentary sessions 
was moved from 1 September to 1 October. It was decided 
that local elections would be held simultaneously with 
general or by-elections. The minimum age for voters and 
for membership in parties was lowered to eighteen. Citi- 
zens living abroad or under detention or arrest would be 
allowed to vote. Parties were free to establish women’s or 
youth branches. University professors and students could 
now become political party members. The rules prevent- 
ing associations, unions, foundations, cooperatives, and 
professional associations from establishing links with par- 
ties or cooperating with them were repealed. All of these 
changes moved in the direction of democratization, but 
the only amendment dealing with human rights was the 
lifting of the ban on the establishment of unions by public 
servants. Another change was the removal of the portion 
of the Constitutions preface that praised the 12 Septem- 
ber coup and its authors. 

‘These amendments came into effect in July 1995. It 
was obvious that these changes were designed to allevi- 
ate the pressure on Turkey and secure the approval of the 
Customs Union by the EP. This is proven by the fact that 
most of the legislation that would make possible the im- 
plemenitation of the few improvements made in the area 
of human rights.was not enacted during this period. In 
October 1995 the notorious article 8 of the Law for Com- . 
bating Terrorism was partially amended (see Box 7-51 
above). : "A 





KI 


These initiatives were generally accepted as signs of 
sufficient goodwill. The Parliamentary Assembly of the 
OSCE adopted a balanced resolution in July 1995, based 
on the report ofthe OSCE team that had been to Turkey 
two months earlier, that cited allegations of violations and 
the explanations provided by the authorities. The PACE 
postponed the consideration of the situation in Turkey 
to 1996. After awarding the Sakarov Prize to Leyla Zana, 
the Democracy Party deputy who was serving a prison 
term, the EP canceled its previous decision to suspend 
the meetings of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and 
in December 1995 gave its approval to the Customs Union 
with Turkey. In giving its approval, the EP laid down 
the conditions of improvement in four major problems: 
human rights, democratization, the Cyprus question, 
and the Kurdish question. In addition, the parliament 
asked the European Commission to prepare an annual re- 
port on human rights in Turkey and the development of 
democracy. 

In April 1996the PACE adopted a resolution in which 
it noted that the amendments to the Constitution and the 
Law on Combating Terrorism were in keeping with the 
assembly's previous recommendations but insisted on 
the elimination of article 8 (which restricted freedom of 
expression), on finding a peaceful solution to the Kurd- 
ish question, and on the release of the jailed DEP depu- 
ties. The resolution placed Turkey under the monitoring 
procedure of the Committee of Ministers and called on 
the committee to encourage Turkey to adjust its legisla- 
tion and its practices to the norms and principles of the 
Council of Europe. It also mentioned that the Commit- 
tee of Ministers was not informing the assembly of the 
substance of its dialogue with Turkey. This indicated that 


diplomatic pressure was being applied on Ankara without 


the public being informed. - : 

The Committee for the Prevention of Torture re- 
leased its second “Public Statemient” in December 1996. 
The committee made a general appraisal of the past four 
years that mentioned the torture implements that were 
found, the statements of victims, and the ineffectiveness 
ofthe succession of government directives and concluded 


_ that Turkey could bring the question of torture to an end 


by effectively controlling its security forces. The commit- 
tee claimed that public prosecutors were in the habit of 
protecting the police against the allegations oftorture vic- 
tims. It stressed the need to allow those who had been de- 
tained to talkto their lawyers immediately and to be medi- 
cally examined by an independent doctor and rejected the 
claims that toiture incidents were isolated cases and the 


attempts to justify torture on the pretext of combating - 





terrorism. After noting that torture was applied. not just 
to these detained for political reasons but also to those 
detained for common crimes, the committee came to the 
conclusion that torture in Turkey had much: deeper: roots. 


After the “Public Statement,” Denmark lo xdged: a com- 


plaint with the ECmHR in January 1997, accusing Turkey 
oftorturing a Danish citizen of Kurdish extraction. 

In 1997 Turkey made a special effort to take effec- 
tive measures to improve its performance in the fields of 
human rights and establishing the rule of law. The fatal 
traffic accident at Susurluk that occurred in November 
1996 had a strong influence in turning Turkey in this di- 
rection. In March 1997 the period of detention was short- 
ened, and in April the committee that had been set up 
within the TGNA to investigate the Susurluk accident 
issued its report. The report contained a number of very 
important revelations about human rights violations. The 
Upper Council Coordinator of Human Rights was estab- 
lished in April (in April 2001 a law renamed it the Upper 
Council on Human Rights), and in July 1997 tlie MFA 
submitted to the government its already mentioned Re- 
port on Human Rights, containing recommendations for 
further improvements in the area of human rights. 

It was expected that Turkey would be declared a can- 
didate for accession to the EU at the Luxembourg Sum- 
mit. The democratization package had been adopted to 
fulfill this expectation, but the summit was a disappoint- 
ment for Turkey. 'Thus the democratization package was 
withdrawn, and relations with the EU were confined to 
the requirements of the Association Agreement. 

In June 1998 the PACE adopted a resolution that was 
striking because it contained recommendations to Turkey 


_ that resembled proposals for postconflict rehabilitation 


at a time when Ankara was in an intensely introspective 
mood. The PACE called on the Ministerial Committee 
to make an appeal to Turkey to adopt the e following mea- 
sures, among others: 

A. to find a nonmilitary solution for the existing prob- 
lems in the southeastern provinces; 

B. to protect the civilian population of the regions con- 
cerned against any kind of armed violence; 

C. to expedite and intensify its efforts to promote the 
economic and social development and reconstruc- 
tion of the southeastern provinces; 

D. to sign and ratify the Framework Convention for the 
Protection of National Minorities and the European 
Charter for Regional and Minority bengi and 
apply its provisions to the Kurds;. ; 

'E. to bring to light the fate ofthe missing persons; Pe 

F. to adopt: policies and take adequate measures to 
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enable Turkish citizens of Kurdish origin to exercise 
their cultural and political rights; 

G. to restore the rule oflaw in the southeast ofthe coun- 
try and in particular to lift emergency rule in the 
southeastern provinces, to ensure effective protec- 
tion of villages, to exercise civilian control over mili- 
tary activity in the region, including the keeping of 
records and observance of human rights, and to pros- 
ecute anyone who violated human rights; 

H. toabolish the village guard system; 

to undertake additional effective measures aimed at 

the reconstruction and revival of the economy in the 

+ o Southeastern provinces; 

J. to take further steps to reconstruct schools and hos- 
pitals in the area. 

K. to implement in cooperation with international hu- 
manitarian organizations a comprehensive program 
designed to facilitate the return of the Kurdish popu- 
lation wishing to go back to their villages. 


m 


The PACE called for cooperation with international ` 


humanitarian and financial institutions to carry out these 
and the other recommendations made to Turkey. The 
PACE also adopted a directive on that date whereby it 
charged the committee to monitor the question of the 
“Kurdish minority" within the framework of the proce- 
dure to monitor compliance with the provisions of the 
convention. 

There was also a noticeable change in the EP's ap- 
proach to Turkey toward the end of 1998. In a resolution 
adopted in September, the EP called for the resumption of 
the political dialogue with Turkey and elimination of the 
measures to isolate Turkey that prevented it from making 
progress in its political system, in the living conditions of 
its people, and in the state of its human rights. This was to 
be done without prejudice to the criticism and warnings 
sent to Ankara on the subjects of human rights, democra- 
tization, and the Kurdish question. 

The final crisis with Europe came at the end of 1998, 
with the departure of the PKK leader Abdullah Öcalan 
from Syria and the sequence of events that followed. 

When Ócalan was captured in February 1999 and 


"brought to Turkey (see Box 7-16 above), numerous warn- 


ings were issued to Ankara about the need for a fair trial 
and the need to avoid a death sentence, which was re- 


© garded as a certainty. Turkey had been condemned by the 
ECtHR in the case of the State Security Courts, which 


were found to be neither independent nor impartial, but 


. Ankara did nothing about this finding. When Öcalan ap- 


pealed to the ECtHR, Turkey acted quickly. In order to 
avoid being condemned once again, it amended its Con- 


stitution and the law governing State Security Courts in 
June, one month after Ocalan’s trial had gotten underway. 
The amendment replaced the military judge in the State 
Security Courts (made up of three judges) with a civilian 
judge. This was followed by a guilty verdict against Oca- 
lan and a death sentence issued by the court, which was 
upheld by the Court of Cassation in November. In De- 
cember 1999 the ECHR issued a stay of execution order, 
whereupon the government delayed sending Ocalan’s sen- 
tence to the TGNA for approval. Following the ECtHR's 
decision of interim measures, the issue was frozen for an 
indefinite period. Ocalan’s appeal for an end to armed 
struggle and the compliance of the PKK ushered in a new 
era in which it would be very difficult for the government 
to use the terror argument to explain infringements of 
human rights. Furthermore, new international dynamics 
were taking shape that had a direct effect on Turkey and 
compounded its difficulties. For example, the European 
Committee against Racism and Intolerance (ECRI) had 
begun to equate ağaç of human rights in Turkey 
with racism. 

In 1998 there were strong indications that, given the 
role that Turkey was expected to play in the new era, the 
question of human rights would somehow be overcome 
whether Ankara liked it or not. The North Atlantic As- 
sembly, consisting of NATO parliamentarians, issued a 
report in 1998 expressing the view that if Turkey wanted to 
become a modern democracy it must separate domestic 
security issues from national security and ensure that the 
army devoted itself exclusively to national security. This 
was one of the many criticisms directed against Turkey 
in connection with human rights, but it was perhaps the 
most interesting one. 

Throughout the 1990s Turkey had been supported 
in its fights against terrorism even as it was criticized for 
conducting the struggle without always heeding the prin- 
ciples of the rule oflaw, democracy, and human rights. Af 
ter Ocalan was captured and the EU accepted Turkey as a 
candidate for accession in 1999, the criticism directed at 
Ankara turned into the conditions for membership in the 
EU. The new expectations were that the regime in Turkey 
would become more civilian and less military, that the 
rule of law would prevail, and that human rights would be 
respected. 

Turkey's response to these expectations was uneven. 
Some timid steps were taken to adjust the legislation. 
‘The most notable was the amendment in December 1999 
of the law (dating from.1913) regulating the trial of civil 
servants. Another important policy change with inter- 
national implications was the decision in February 1999 


to allow the Committee for the Prevention of Torture to 
publish its report. This was done to preclude the commit- 
tee from putting out another public statement. In fact, at 
Ankara's request, the committee also published the pre- 
ceding reports on Turkey. Furthermore, Turkey signed 
the UN Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the 
Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights in 
August 2000. This was a major step forward for Ankara. 


With the approval of the Accession Partnership . 


Document and the adoption of the National Program, 
the process of amending the legislation dating from the 
12 September coup began to gather pace. In October 2001 
a constitutional amendment package was adopted. ‘This 
. was followed by a succession of amendment packages 
to the existing legislation, starting in February 2002. The 
first package made changes in the Turkish penal code, 
the Law to Combat Terrorism, and the law regulating 


the State Security Courts, 'The second adjustment pack- 


age (adopted in April 2002) amended the legislation gov- 
erning associations, political parties, and the press. The 
third package (adopted in August 2002) abolished the 
death penalty in peacetime and allowed for the teaching 
of Kurdish and publications in that language. The fourth 
and fifth packages (adopted in January 2003) broadened 
the scope of the changes introduced in the previous pack- 
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|. FROM THE USSR TO 

THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION 
In 1991 the USSR collapsed and the Russian Federation 
came into being. The most important event in Turkish- 
Russian relations that year was the visit of president Tur- 
gut Özal to Moscow from 11 to 16 March. This was the first 
presidential visit after Cevdet Sunay's visit back in 1969. 
Özal had lengthy talks with both Gorbachev and Yelt- 
sin and met with the representatives of the Ahiska and 
Gagauz people (Turkish ethnic groups living in the Soviet 
Union). This visit coincided with the seventieth anniver- 
sary ofthe 1921 treaty and was the occasion for discussing 

- the Middle East in the aftermath of the Gulf War and the 
issue of the BSEC. At the end of the talks, three impor- 
tant agreements were signed on 12 March. These were the 
Agreement for the Elimination of Double Taxation, the 
Agreement on Trade, Economic, Scientific, and Technical 
Cooperation, and the Treaty on Friendship, Good Neigh- 
borliness, and Cooperation, with a duration of twenty 
years. | : 

The Agreement on Trade, Economic, Scientific, and 
Technical Cooperation established ambitious targets for 
bilateral trade in the coming years. Article 2 read as fol- 
lows: 


The contracting parties will strive to attain a vol- 
ume of trade of 3 to 5 billion U.S. dollars in the 
coming years and 9 to 10 billion U.S. dollars to- 
ward 2000. To this end, they will take the neces- 
sary measures to use their resources more effec- 
tively and expand their long-term trade relations 
in a balanced and diversified manner. They will 
also facilitate the creation of favorable conditions 
for the development of trade relations between 
Turkish and Soviet institutions, enterprises, and 
firms within the framework of the legislation of 


. the two countries. 


The Treaty of Friendship, Good Neighborliness, and 
Cooperation was a reaffirmation by both countries of the 
principles of the Paris Charter. The treaty contained the 
mutual obligation to respect territorial integrity and polit- 
ical independence, to consult on regional issues, to com- 
municate on military matters, to cooperate in the broadest 
way in the economic, cultural, and other fields, and to act 
in unison in combating terrorism. It showed how far rela- 
tions between the two countries had come in recent years. 
The treaty was important because, in addition to dealing 
with relations with the USSR as a federation, it paved the 
way for cooperation with the individual federated units. 
Article 16 stafed: “The parties are agreed that the develop- 
ment of the felations of the Republic of Turkey with the 
component tepublics of the Soviet Union will add sub- 
stance to and broaden their bilateral relations. The Parties | 
shall also encourage contacts and cooperation between 
cities and local administrations.’ Article 17 provided that 
“the Parties shall encourage the learning of the languages 
of the peoples of the USSR in Turkey and the Turkish lan- 
guage in the USSR? 

After Moscow, Ozal visited the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics of Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and Azerbaijan, where he 
signed various agreements and established bilateral rela- 
tions with these republics. During his visit to Azerbaijan, 
Ozal opened the Turkish Consulate General in Baku and 
inaugurated direct air links between Istanbul and Baku 
and automatic telephone links between Azerbaijan and 
Turkey. A new leaf had been turned in Turkey’s relations 
with Azerbaijan. 

With the collapse of the USSR and the ending of the 
Cold War, the international system went into a process of 
restructuring. This process involved changes in produc- 
tion methods resulting from a scientific and technologi- 
cal revolution and the increasing importance of informa- 
tion. The Russian Federation declared its sovereignty on 
12, June 1990. After the USSR left the international scene 
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on 31 December 1991 when its legal existence came to an 
end, the Russian Federation succeeded the defunct state 
as its natural heir. In this process of succession, both Rus- 
sia and Turkey were in search of new roles for themselves. 
This should not be forgotten in examining their bilateral 
relations. Another important point that must be borne in 
mind in appraising these relations is the political structure 
ofthe Russian Federation. 

With the disintegration of the USSR, fourteen new 
states emerged to join the community of nations, in ad- 
dition to the Russian Federation (the successor of the 
USSR). The RE land area was twice the size of the com- 
bined surface of the other fourteen states, and its popu- 
lation was more than half of the total population of the 
USSR. Most of the natural resources were also located in 
the RF: 9096 ofthe oil, 8096 ofthe gas, 7096 ofthe gold, and 
6296 of the electricity produced in the USSR came from 
the RE. Among the successor states, the RF had the most 
homogeneous population after Lithuania and Armenia. 
Unlike the.USSR, the RF could count on the support of 
the West, because it no longer posed an ideological threat 
and had ceased to be a destabilizing element on the inter- 
national scene. Furthermore, the RF was seeking to inte- 
grate itself with the capitalist world and was an important 
matket for the products of the West. 

During the 1990s the RF under Yeltsin's leadership 
was striving to join the international community. by 
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adopting the free market economy and the democratic 
parliamentary system. ‘The efforts to establish the market 
ecopomy, however, were often leading to oligarchic struc- 
turds, In the early years of the twenty-first century the RF 
hadllost the support of the West in its efforts to integrate 
and was now proceeding on its own in defiance of the 
West. 

By the year 2000 Russia had a new president in Vladi- 
mir Putin. It continued to maintain friendly ties with the . 
West while developing its relations with countries like 
China and Iran and seeking to maintain its predomi- 
nance in the Near Abroad (Box 7-55). Armed with nuclear 
weapons, Russia continued to be a major actor on the 
global scene. This was also because it would be difficult to E 
maintain stability in the Caucasus and the Balkans with- f 
out Russia. 

With the transformation ofthe USSR into the RF the 
regions importance for Turkey increased significantly. 
While new clashes of interests appeared with the RF and 
the new republics, new opportunities for cooperation had 
also emerged. 

























I. SOME OF THE PROBLEM AREAS: E 
With the collapse ofthe USSR and the ending of tle Cold: 

War, Turkey lost the major card that it had been using fo: 
fifty years: namely, its stratégic importance. Although thi 
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was a matter for concern, it rediscovered kindred peoples 
in Central Asia, which led it to entertain a dream that it 
had forgotten for three-quarters ofa century. But Turkey's 
concern over its strategic position was groundless; nor 
was there much to rejoice about in the rediscovery of kin- 
dred peoples. The Gulf crisis and the developments in Yu- 
goslavia caused Turkey to become a responsible ally ofthe 
US. in a region that was in turmoil. Moreover, as the RF 
recovered from the debacle of the USSR, it reasserted its 
primacy in the former Soviet territories, starting in 1994, 
and repositioned itself in confrontation with Turkey and 
other countries. 

, LAtfirst the catch phrase "the Turkish world stretch- 
ing from the Adriatic Sea to the Great Wall of China” 
uttered by Prime Minister Demirel in February 1992 and 
the attempt to introduce an expanded Turkish alphabet 
to Central Asia created uneasiness in the RF, a country 
with Muslim and Turkic populations. But rivalry gradu- 
ally gave way to cooperation. 

2. Turkey and the RF were also in confrontation in 
the Balkans. In both Bosnia-Herzegovina and Kosovo, 
Turkey and Russia supported opposing factions. ‘There 
was a tendency for those of the Orthodox faith (Russia, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece) to band together, which led to 
speculations that they were forming an axis against Tur- 
key, Macedonia, and Albania. 


3. When the USSR broke apart, the route through . 


which the energy resources of the Caspian basin and the 
Caucasus would flow to global markets became a burning 
issue. In the ensuing competition between Turkey and 
the RE, both claimed that routes going through their re- 
spective territories were the sole option. ‘The country 
that hosted a pipeline would enhance its strategic posi- 
tion and derive substantial financial rewards. The routes 
of the pipelines became a subject of intensive debate in 
both countries, even though ultimately the trajectory of 
the pipeline would be determined by the companies ex- 
ploiting the oil and gas fields. When it became clear that 
the early oil would be piped to the Russian oil terminal of 
Novorossiysk (see Box 7-35 above), Turkey began to stress 
the danger this would pose to the Turkish Straits and is- 
sued two sets of regulations in 1994. and 1998 to regulate 
navigation. These also created difficulties between the 
two countries. 

4. Another issue marring relations was the arms re- 


ductions in the northern Caucasus as agreed to by the 


USSR in the Treaty to Reduce Conventional Forces in 
Europe. On 17 September 1993 Russia sentà note to the 
signatories informing them that conditions had changed 
and that consequently it would not implement the reduc- 
tions called for the treaty. Eventually new arrangements 


were negotiated in the treaty in May 1997, and Russia was 
given satisfaction. ) 

5. Defense industries in Russia provided employment 
for large numbers of workers. After a period of uncertainty 
following the collapse ofthe USSR, these industries began 
to recover their former position. Soon Russia found itself 
exporting arms to fifty-one countries, including Turkey. 
Under an agreement signed on 30 October 1993, Turkey 
purchased armored vehicles, rifles, night-vision binocu- 
lars, and nineteen helicopters from Russia. These weap- 
ons proved highly useful in the struggle against the PKK at 
a time when Germany and the West had cut off the sale of 
weapons to Turkey because of violations of human rights. 
Turkey was the first NATO member that purchased arms 
from the RF. 

‘The sale of Russian weapons to its neighbors, how- 
ever, was a source of apprehension for Turkey. The most 
striking example was the S-300 crisis over the sale of mis- 
siles to Southern Cyprus. Following negotiations that be- 
gan in 1995, an agreement was signed by Southern Cyprus 
on 4 January 1997 with Rosvooruzhenie (a Russian arms 
company) for the sale of S-300 missiles. Turkey declared 
that it could not remain indifferent to this sale. ‘This was 
not the first time that Russia was selling arms, including 
missiles and planes, to Cyprus. This particular sale, how- 
ever, had the potential to change the military balance on 
the island, With U.S. support, Turkey prevented the in- 
stallation of these missiles. The problem was overcome 
with the installation of the weapons system in Crete. 

6. ‘The most serious issue between the two countries 

was their respective positions on the Chechen resistance 
and the PKK problems, which threatened their territorial 
integrity. As the PKK dimension appeared to come to an 
end in 1999, the Chechen war flared up once again that 
year. : 
The question of Chechnya came up when the ter- 
ritory declared its independence on 2 November 1991 
during the Soviet. period. In the summer of 1994 the 
pro-Dudayev forces captured Grozny. When Dudayev 
was killed on 21 April 1996 in a missile attack, it became 
possible to make peace. Russian forces withdrew, and an 
agreement was signed on 12 May 1997 (postponing until 31 
December 2001 a permanent settlement of the question). 
Russia promised to make payments to Chechnya for the 
oil pipeline that crossed its territory and provide financial 
assistance. The first round of fighting had cost Russia $6 
billion and ended with its forces defeated. 

By the summer of 1999 the fundamentalist: Muslims 
under the leadership of Shamil Basayev and Emir Hattab 
had established autonomous districts in Daghestan::Mos- 
cow held the Chechen administration accountable for 
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these developments and launched an operation in Dagh- 
estan in September that led to the destruction of Chech- 
nya and paved the way to Putin's presidency. 

Chechnya is important for the RF in a number of 
ways. (a) Economic: a number of oil and gas pipelines 
from Central Asia go across Chechnya, and at this period 
there was an oil refinery in Grozny. (b) Strategic: Chech- 
nyas independence could well result in Russia losing con- 
trol over the Caucasus. (c) Territorial integrity: Chechnya 
could set a dangerous precedent for the 30 million people 
with different ethnic backgrounds living in the RE, (d) Se- 
curity: the activities of Chechnya guerrillas were increas- 
ingly turning to terrorism, which could easily spread to 
other parts of the RF. (e) Internal politics: the administra- 
tion of the RF was setting the clans in the country against 
one another. By supporting Doku Zavgayev, Yeltsin was 
seeking to score points over Gorbachev, who was sup- 
porting Dudayev. (f) Religion: growing fundamentalism 
could create serious problems for the RF and, by provok- 
ing Orthodox fanaticism, could lead to disintegration of 
the country. (g) Social: after Afghanistan, the country 
was now afflicted with the Chechnya syndrome. Families 
that had lost sons in Chechnya and wounded veterans 
who had not been rehabilitated were beginning to affect 
society, leading to a clamor to bring the fighting to an end 
somehow. 

The RF began to fault Turkey for allowing Chechens 
to use its territory, for not preventing its citizens from 
fighting in the Chechen ranks against Russia, and for not 
stopping the flow of aid money to Chechnya. The hijack- 
ing of the ferry Avrasya in January 1996 provoked a major 
crisis in relations, The Chechens and their Turkish col- 
laborators claimed that it was hijacked “for the freedom of 
the Caucasus people” (Hürriyet, 12 January 1996). When 


they were apprehended, they were tried not for hijack- - 


_ing the vessel but for forcing it to change course. Subse- 
. quently the culprits were allowed to flee from prison after 
they had been sentenced. A park in Istanbul was named 
after Dudayev, and a square in Ankara was renamed Du- 
dayev Square. Dudayev was twice received by the prime 
minister in Ankara, Ankara claimed that this was the work 
of Chechen and Caucasus NGOs operating in Turkey, but 
nothing was done to check these activities. In the con- 
trary, with the support of the local ia the peel 
looked the other way. : 

When the second Chechen war med up in the sum- 
mer of 1999, Turkey. followed a more-cautious course. 
There were fewer-mass protests like the ones that took 
place. during the first war. As the Russian: operation went 


on, Prime Minister Ecevit visited the RF ftom4to6Nó- - 


vember 1999. But when the minister of state, Abdülhaluk 
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Cay (who belonged to the right-wing Nationalist Action 
Party), made a speech in which he declared: “The war is 
only beginning, now that Grozny has fallen. There is no 
way to deprive a freedom- -loving nation of its freedom” 
(Hürriyet, 23 February 2000; Yeni Şafak, 25 February 
2008), Russia promptly sent a note of protest to Ankara. 

A parallel could be drawn between Russia's approach 
to the PKK question and Turkey's approach to Chechnya. 
The approach of both governments was measured. But 
the Duma, which lacked real power, acted more emo- 
tionally. At its initiative, a Conference on Kurdistan's 
History was.convened in Moscow on 22 February 1994. 
Subsequently a Kurdish House was opened on 25 January 
1995 at Yaroslav (300 kilometers from Moscow). A Rus- 
sian delegation visiting Ankara in February 1995 asked 
Turkey to stop supporting Chechnya, prevent the flow 
of arms and volunteers to the territory, and close down 
the Caucasus-Chechen Associations operating in Turkey. 
The delegation also drew attention to the 500,000 ethnic 
Kurds living in Russia. But Turkey was reluctant to heed 
these requests. The Kurdish Parliament in exile held its 
third meeting in Moscow from 30 October to 1 November 
1995, with the permission of the Russian Duma, This in 
turn drew a protest from Turkey. The Duma went further 
and arranged for two Kurdish conferences to be held in 
Moscow in 1997. On 26 September 1997 the Duma issued 
a statement in which Turkey was accused of Some 
genocide against the Kurds. 

The difficulties created by the PKK in Turkey’ s rela- 
tions with the RF reached their climax when the leader of 
the organization, Abdullah Öcalan, left Syria on 17 Octo- 
ber 1998 and sought refuge in Russia. On 4 November the .. 
Duma made an appeal to Yeltsin for Ócalan to be granted 
the status ofp olitical refugee in Russia. Owing to Turkey's 
sensitivity on this issue, Ocalan left Russia on 12 Novem- 
ber and proceeded to Italy, where he was well received. 
His subsequent capture spared Turkey's relations from 
further deterioration (see Box 7-16 above). After the crisis 
blew over, it was noted that bilateral relations had been 
severely tested on the issue of the approach to terror and 
separatism but that they had withstood the test and went 
on to develop further. 


. FURTHER DEVELOPMENT - 
OF COOPERATION 


Despite the ` many disagreements enumerated above, c : um 


Turkey's political, economic, and military relations with < 
the RF continued to develop as bilateral contacts intensi 
fied. The basis for the developing relations was the Treaty 
onthe Principles ofthe Relations between the Republi 
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Turkey and the Russian Federation signed in Moscow by 
Prime Minister Demirel on 25 May 1992, which came into 
force on 19 July 1994. During the talks held by Demirel on 
the occasion of the signing of the treaty, the Armenian at- 
tack on Nagorno Karabakh was condemned and the reso- 
lution of disputes through negotiations was proposed. 
In the joint communiqué, Demirel and Yeltsin affirmed 
that “they noted with satisfaction that Turkey and Russia 
shared the same views about relations with the CIS and 
notably the countries of Central Asia and felt the desire to 
contribute to the economic and social development ofthe 
CIS through joint action” Russia's ambassador in Ankara, 
Albert Chernishev, declared that Turkey's special interest 
in Central Asia was understandable. 

Although the treaty signed in 1992 had the same con- 
tent as the Treaty on Friendship, Good Neighborliness, 
and Cooperation signed in Moscow by Ozalin March 1991 
with the USSR, there were two differences. The preamble 
of the 1992 treaty contained a phrase that did not exist in 
the 1991 treaty: "aiming to contribute to peace and stabil- 
ity in the region where the continents of Europe and Asia 
meet, in which Turkey and Russia are located as neigh- 
bors.” It was important for Turkey and Russia to underline 
that they were the two genuine Eurasian states. This in- 
dicated that they were confronted with similar problems 
and would resolve these problems through cooperation. 
Bilateral relations in subsequent years would be guided 
by this reality. In article 16 of the 1991 treaty there was a 
reference to developing relations between Turkey and 
the component Soviet republics that was dropped from 
the later treaty because they were now independent. This 
article was replaced with a reference to contacts and co- 
operation with egens cities, and local organs and ad- 
ministrations.” 

The 1991 treaty had little effect on relations, because 
the USSR collapsed soon after it was signed. The content 
of the 1992 treaty was similar to the content of the 1991 
treaty but was quite different from the 1972 and 1978 agree- 
ments, A comparison of the two sets of documents can 

. shed light on the state of bilateral relations in the 1990s. 

1. The 1991 and 1992 documents were treaties and 
therefore had a binding effect that a document or a decla- 
ration would not have, 

2. For the first time since 1925, the pup were de- 
scribed as "friends" 

3. The parties undertook not to support the aggressor 
in the event of an aggression against one of the parties and 
to eliminate the consequences of aggression by working 
together in the UN and other international organizations. 
This implied solidarity in the face of aggression. : . 


4, The two sides undertook to consult in the event of 
a threat to peace and security even if the threat was not di- 
rected at one of the parties. In addition, the parties agreed 
to hold periodic consultations on international and re- 
gional issues. 

5. The parties agreed to encourage their parliaments, 
political parties, media organizations, trade unions, edu- 
cational institutions, and local administrations to cooper- 
ate and establish contacts with their opposite numbers. 

In addition to this basic document upon which bilat- 
eral relations were constructed, a steady stream of high- 
level visits in both directions took place. During these 
visits, agreements were signed to regulate economic rela- 
tions. The Foreign Economic Relations Council, estab- 
lished in 1986 to coordinate the private sector's foreign 
contacts, set up a number of bodies that made a significant 
contribution to the development of economic relations. 
Among these were the Turkish-Russian Business Coun- 
cil, the Turkish-Russian Association of Businessmen, the 
Laleli Association of Industrialists and Businessmen, and 
the Merter Association of Industrialists and Businessmen. 
‘The real driving force behind the expanding economic re- 
lations was the energy sector and the contracting business. 

With the 1984 agreement Turkey had agreed to pur- 
chase natural gas from the USSR. ‘The delivery of gas be- 
gan in 1987 and increased gradually during the 1990s. An 
agreement was signed on 10 December 1997 to step up 
the delivery of gas, then running at 6 billion cubic meters, . 
by a further 8 billion cubic meters by 2002. A subsequent 
agreement was concluded on 29 August 1997 to lay a natu- 
ral gas pipeline on the bottom ofthe Black Sea. This would 
boost the delivery of gas from Russia by a further 16 bil- 
lion cubic meters. ‘This was known as the Blue Stream 
project and involved the laying of pipes along 392 kilo- 


. meters through the Black Sea from Russia to the Turkish 


port of Samsun. Turkey planned to boost its power-plant 
capacity by 2096 with natural gas supplied by Russia (Box 
7-56). 

Starting in 1987, Turkish contracting firms hiid 
contracts for construction jobs in the amount of $9.5 bil- 
lion, half of which had been completed by the end of 1998. 

Another sector that registered healthy growth was 
tourism. Turkey became the first foreign destination for 
Russian holiday-makers. After Germans, the Russians 
made up the largest number of visitors in 1997. 

-As a consequence of such developments, the RF be- 
came Turkey's second trading partner (following Ger- 
many) in 1997. In addition there was the unregistered 
trade as well as the gradually diminishing "luggage trade" 
through which Russian visitors imported large quanti- 











` Box 7-56. The Blue Strea 





ties of Turkish products as accompanied baggage. The 
Istanbul Stock Exchange became more sensitive to eco- 
nomic developments in Russia than to other Eastern Eu- 
ropean markets. 

In June 1999 TÜSİAD commissioned Mensur Akgün 
and Turan Aydın to prepare a report on Turkish-Russian 
bilateral economic relations. The report's findings were as 


follows. (1) The RF was a large market in close geographic ` 


proximity to Turkey. (2) Of Russia's population, 1196 (16.2 
million people) were of Turkic stock. (3) Unlike the U.S. 
and the EU, Turkey gained access to the RF through i in- 
terstate agreements. That is why economic relations were 
‘very much influenced by political considerations. (4) Thé 
RF’s economy was going through a transition, which had 
an effect on relations. (5) The RF had provided new mar- 
kets for Turkey in many sectors where Turkish products 
faced difficulties in EU markets. Whenever Turkey ran 
into difficulties in EU markets, it would have to turn in- 
- creasingly to non-EU markets, (6) The relations with Rus- 
sia were asymmetrical. While Russia was Turkey’s second 
largest economic partner, Turkey was not among the first 
ten economic partners of Russia. But Turkey's place in 
Russia was rising fast. Turkey was Russia's sixth largest 
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customer for natural gas and was expected to occupy sec- 
ond place by the early years of the new century. 

Another platform where relations were developing 
was the regional cooperation project known as the Black 
Sea Economic Cooperation. The project had its legal 
basis in article 12 of the above-mentioned 1991 and 1992 
treaties: “The Parties shall expend joint efforts to develop 
economic, trade, scientific, and. technical cooperation 
between themselves and in the Black Sea region in order 
to achieve stability and prosperity in the region” In this 
framework, President Yeltsin's visit to istanbul on 25 June 
1992 was followed by President Demirel’s visit to Moscow 
on 24 and 25 October 1996. The BSEC was established on 
25 June 1992. When the eleven heads of state/government 
signed the BSEC Charter in June 1998 at Yalta and it ob- 
tained national ratifications afterward, the BSEC became 
a full-fledged international organization: 

The visit of prime minister V.S. Chernomyrdin to 
Turkey on 15 and 16 December 1997 was a turning point 
in the development of bilateral relations. This was the first 
visit by a prime minister of the RF to Turkey. An effort 
was made during the visit to chart the course of bilateral 
economic relations over the next fifteen years. Seven im- 
portant agreements were signed, including | a long-term 


economic cooperation agreem: nt, a protocol on coopera- 


tion in the field of energy, an 
of natural gas, an agreement 
of high technology, an agree 


reement on the purchase 
cooperation in. the. field 
nt.on mutual judicial as- 






sistance, an Agreement on the Promotion and Protection . 


of Investments, and an Agreement for the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation. The latter two sgreements¢ came, into oef- 
fect in 2000. z tens 
Chernomyrdin’s visit was fallow [by prine Minister 
Ecevit's visit on 4 to 6 November i 1999. This visit; ‘which 





coincided with the intensification -of the operation i in 
Chechnya, was an indicator of the stability achieved in re- ` 
lations, Five separate documents were. signed during this - 


visit, including the Joint Declaration on Cooperation i in 
Combating Terrorism. Turkey reiterated its interest in go- 


ing ahead with the Blue Stream project, and measures to 


develop economic relations further were considered. - 


From 1992 to 1998 the volume of trade ş grew. steadily, 


but the balance of trade was. peel in. Russia's fa- 








às did the Turkish economy. In: 1999. 
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were made to overcome the difficulties. Turkish busi- 
nesses did not follow the example of others and did not 
abandon the Russian market. Russia's experience in 1998 
was similar to Turkey's travails in 1994 when it was in the 
grip of an economic crisis, and both countries were learn- 
ingto cope with the consequences ofan economic slump. 

Another important development was the five-day 
visit of the chief of the General Staff, Ismail Hakla Kara- 
dayı, to the RF on 18 May 1998 at the time when the S-300 
missile crisis was at its height. One of the items discussed 
during the talks was Turkey's $150 billion equipment 
modernization program and the possibility of coopera- 
tjon with the RF in carrying out the project. It was de- 
cided to start preparations for the two countries to con- 
clude an agreement on military cooperation. The visit was 
important not only for its security aspect but also for its 
political significance. 

It is usual to attribute the development of Turkey's 
relations with the RF during the 1990s to the ending of 
the Cold War. Although this is true, it is not the full story. 
As we have already seen, relations began to develop after 
1965, and a new phase was reached in 1980s when the stage 
was set for the developments ofthe 1990s. These develop- 
ments were made possible by the CSCE process that got 
underway during the Cold War and the ensuing détente 
between the East and West. 

In summary, although relations between Turkey and 
the RF are negatively affected by some problems, there is 
a great potential for expanded cooperation. During the 


Cold War, it was possible to overcome the political diffi- 
culties with the USSR through economic cooperation, In 
the new era similar developments in bilateral relations can 


be expected. 
EREL TELLAL 
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Relations with the Middle East 


i. RELATIONS WITH ARAB STATES 
The changes occurring in the international scene and 
Turkish internal developments during the 1990s had the 
result of drawing Turkey into the problems of the Middle 
East. After the disintegration of the USSR and the ending 
ofthe Cold War, the U.S. began to focusits attention on the 
Middle East. Washington's main objective was to control 
therich oil resources ofthe region and ensure the uninter- 
rupted flow of oil to the West at stable prices. Against this 
“ background, the insecurity and instability that reigned in 
the region following the 1991 Gulf War combined with 
the Kurdish question and the danger from reactionary 
religious forces compelled Turkey to review its threat as- 
sessment. During the Cold War, Turkey viewed the main 
threat as coming from the north, while after 1974. the main 
threat was seen as coming from the west. Now Turkey 
was forced to reassess its position and began to stress the 
threat that came from the south. During the 1990s An- 
kara's relations with Middle Eastern states were governed 
by regional security concerns that were compounded by 
Turkey's own internal problems. 


A. The First Gulf War and 

Its Influence on Relations 

with Arab States 
At the end ofthe Cold Wat, Turkey began to feel concern 
that its strategic importance to the West was diminished. 
‘These concerns were dissipated with the occupation 
of Kuwait by Iraq on.2 August 1990 and the subsequent 
Gulf War, which started with the allied attack on Iraq 
led by the U.S. President Özal felt that the opportunity 
should be seized: everyone must be made to see that, far 
from diminishing, Turkey's strategic valué to the West 
had become even greater. Unlike the cautious group of 
decision-makérs that included prime minister Yıldırım 
Akbulut; foreign minister Ali Bozer, and chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff Necip Torumtay; Özal was convinced that Tur- 
key should take. advantage of the opportunities afforded 


by the Gulf crisis and pursue an active foreign policy. He - 


‘Kirkuk, developing economic and trade ties with the re- 
 tioüs for considering such plans. Kuwait's occupation was 


themselves as well as with the West and Turkey. But their 
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_ tations. Although Turkey's actions i in qug uci e 











sought to give direction to Turkey's foreign policy by 
means of telephone conversations with U.S. president 
George H. W. Bush. 

Regardless of the differences among the decision- 
makers, it can be said that Turkey pursued a moderate 
line in the early stages of the Gulf crisis. In the first offi- 
cial statement following Iraq's occupation of Kuwait, An- 
kara confined itself to calling for the withdrawal of Iraqi 
troops. This course must have heartened Baghdad, which 
sent its first vice-president, Taha Yasin Ramadan, to An- 
kara in August, one day before the UN Security Council 
adopted the resolution imposing sanctions on Iraq. He 
was the bearer of a message from Saddam Hussein to 
Ózal containing two requests: that Ankara remain strictly 
neutral in the crisis and that it not implement the UN 
Security Council's economic sanctions. This meant that 
Ankara was being asked to continue operating the Kirkuk- 
Yumurtalık oil pipeline. Özal refused to accede to either 
request. Turkey complied with the sanctions imposed by 
the UN on 6 August by shutting down the pipeline two 
days later. It also moved troops up to the Iragi border and 
opened its bases to U.S. aircraft. 

Özal was seeking to demonstrate Turkey's strategic 
value by aligning it firmly with the West in the course of _ 
the crisis. He was also seeking to ensure Turkey's national 
security by helping in restoring stability in the Middle 
East. But Özal's ambitions went beyond these goals. He 
had a broad plan that included repossessing Mosul and 





gion's Arab states, and making Turkey an effective mem- 
bet of the new security system that would be established 
there. Early in the crisis, the circumstances were propi- 


bound to strengthen Iraq in the region, and this did not 
suit Saudi Arabia, Syria, Egypt, or Iran. This convergence 
of interests ehabled these countries to cooperate among 







coop: eration was far from corresponding to Ozals expec- ; 
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facilities and other support during the crisis were appre- 
ciated by the Axab states, they were not prepared to see 
Turkey included in the new security arrangements; nor 
would they contemplate any assertion of Turkish leader- 
ship in the region. Turkey considered the Gulf countries 
(in particular, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab 
Emirates) to be potential markets. It had plans to sell F-16 
aircraft and armored vehicles to these countries and to 
enter into cooperation in defense industries with them. 
They were well disposed toward these plans while the 
crisis lasted but took no steps after it was over. 

On 14 November 1991 the emir of Kuwait, Sheikh 
Jaber al-Sabah, visited Turkey. The joint communiqué is- 
sued at the end of the visit stated that there was an iden- 
tity of views on the need to expand trade and develop 
transport links between the two countries, to hold peri- 
odic political consultations, and to develop the possibili- 
ties for cooperation in the field of defense. When Prime 
Minister Demirel visited Kuwait in 1993, however, he was 
informed by his hosts that there would be no purchases 
of arms from Turkey. Similar disappointments came from 
Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates, and the nego- 
tiations for the sale of F-16s and armored vehicles ended 
inconclusively in 1997. Although Turkey had seen the Gulf 
states as potential markets, it was unable to conclude any 
defense deals with them. These countries were also ex- 
tremely slow in providing the $3 billion in aid that they 
had promised at the time of the crisis to defray Turkey’s 
losses. The UAE paid only $150 million out of the $500 
million it had pledged. This indicated that they did not 
regard Ankara as a potential ally in preserving the stabil- 
ity of the Gulf region. Certain Arab countries went fur- 
ther and began to criticize Turkey’s policy line. When the 

- US.-led multinational force went into action against Iraq 
on 16 January 1991, the air base at İncirlik was at the dis- 
posal of the U.S. Air Force; and there was talk of making 
other Turkish bases available. This elicited negative reac- 
tions from Iran, Libya, Morocco, Jordan, and Algeria that 
openly condemned Ankara in official statements, while 

. Syria conveyed its concern in a more discreet way. The 
foreign minister of Iraq, Tariq Aziz, described Turkey's ac- 
tion as "shameful" and blamed Ankara for “bowing before 
the Americans as they pursued their treacherous aggres- 
sion against the Iraqi nation" (Ayın Tarihi, January 1991). 
He also blamed Ozal for dragging Turkey into the Ameri- 
can camp and pursuing policies that were incompatible 
with good neighborly relations. 

Ozal’s policies did not draw fire exclusively from the 
Arab side and from Iran. There was little agreement among 
the Turkish public about Ozal’s actions. A good number 


of people, and notably the leader of the Democratic Left 
Party, Bülent Ecevit, declared that Turkey would always 
remain a neighbor of Iraq and therefore should pursue 
policies toward its neighbor that differed from Western 
policies. Shortly after Iraq's occupation of Kuwait, Ecevit 
had gone to Baghdad in his capacity as a journalist. Upon 
his return, he published a series of articles in the news- 
paper Milliyet in which he reflected the Iraqi explanation 
for the occupation of Kuwait and sought to show that the 
actions of Baghdad might be justified. When the U.S.-led 
action against Iraq got underway, the most realistic ap- 
praisal came from Ecevit. He declared that the U.S. used 
Iraq's occupation of Kuwait as a pretext and took advan- 
tage of the fact that the USSR was no longer in a position 
to check it in order to entrench itself in the region and be- 
come a de facto Middle Eastern state. Even if Iraq evacu- 
ated Kuwait, Ecevit claimed, the U.S. would not leave the 
Middle East. He also voiced his concern about the pos- 
sibility of an independent Kurdish state in northern Iraq 
and underlined the need for Turkey to do all it could to 
preserve the territorial integrity of Iraq. Ecevit's views 
would soon become Turkey's official policy. 


B. Turkish-Syrian-iragi Relations 

(1990-1995) in the Context of 

the Kurdish and Water Questions 
The Gulf crisis did not lead to the fulfillment of Ozal's 
expectations in the Middle East. Over the long term, the 
crisis had harmful effects on Turkey's interests. Above all, 
thelocal Kurdish question became an international issue. 
‘The vacuum of power that came into being in northern 
Iraq allowed the PKK to gain strength there. Turkey suf- 
fered material losses amounting to billions of dollars and 
began to worry about its territorial integrity as the U.S. 
gradually started to pursue a policy of setting up a Kurdish 
state. The PKK’s strength attained its peak between 1991 
and 1993, with a corresponding intensification of its activi- 
ties in Turkey. 


1. The Period from 1991 to 1993 

When Turkey amassed troops on the Iraqi border follow- 
ing the eruption of the Gulf crisis, the PKK was forced to 
reduce its armed activities. The arrival of winter also con- 
tributed to this reduction. At this point the PKK held its 
Fourth Congress on 26-31 December.1990 to appraise the 
latest developments and readjust its policies, The new pol- 
icy would shift the priority from armed military activities 
to political activities. This meant that the PKK would now 
seek to win the people of the southeast over to its side in- 
stead of using coercion against it. The peasants would be 


organized in order to provoke a popular uprising in the 
provincial centers and towns. 

In the new circumstances, Turkey sought to find a 
way to settle the Kurdish question. Efforts were made to 
improve relations with the countries of the Middle Fast 
that were anxious to see Iraq weakened, especially Syria, 
which moved closer to the West and to Turkey for this rea- 
son. On 12 February 1991 the Turkish minister of foreign 
affairs, Kurtcebe Alptemocin, started a week-long trip to 
Syria, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. Alptemuçin held talks in 
Damascus with Syrian president Hafez Assad and foreign 
minister Faruq al-Shara, with whom he took up the situa- 
tion in Iraq, the sharing of regional rivers, and border se- 
curity. The joint communiqué released at the end of these 
talks clearly revealed the concern of both sides to preserve 
Iraq's territorial integrity. They expressed the desire to see 
no changes in the geography of the Middle East in the af- 
termath of the war and underlined that the nature of the. 
future government of Iraq was up to the Iraqi people. The 
joint communiqué stressed the need for Turkey and Syria 
to inctease contacts in the future and the need to establish 

- mechanisms for more coordination and cooperation. 

According to the communiqué, steps were taken to- 
ward improving border security. The Syrian leaders con- 
veyed the message to Alptemoçin that they valued Tur- 
key’s stability and believed that it would contribute to the 
stability of Syria. l 

It became apparent, however, that the two. countries 
remained far apart on the issue of sharing the waters of 
the regional rivers. Alptemoçin communicated Özaľs 
proposal to hold a water summit in İstanbul in November. 
He also made an effort to ensure that the water issue did 
not poison relations with Syria. Nevertheless, the com- 
muniqué’s language indicated that both sides had stuck by 


their respective positions. Syria wanted to see the waters ` 


allocated on the basis of quotas, while the Turkish posi- 
tion was that the waters should not be shared on the basis 
of allocation but should be used through joint projects. 
Turkey held that this would be the most rational way to 
-utilize water and indicated its readiness to develope: a vari- 
ety of projects. l 

While Turkey sought to aan Syria to disp: assist- 
ing the PKK and stressed the need to preserve Iraq's ter- 
ritorial integrity, news began to be received that an inde- 
pendent Kurdish state might come into being in northern 
Iraq; Jalal Talabani was in the U.S. at the time to discuss 
the future of the Kurds; which led to the impression that 
the source of the news was.in Washington. At this stage, 
President Özal got in touch with the Kurdish leaders in 
northern Iraq in an effort to curb the activities of the PKK 


their relations with: Ankata: 
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in the region. Without advising either the General Staff or 
the MİT (the Turkish intelligence agency), he sent mes- 
sages to Barzani and Talabani on 20 February 1991, call- 
ing for a dialogue. On 8 March the undersecretary of the 
MFA, Tugay Özçeri, held a meeting with Talabani and the 
representative of Barzani. Özal wanted to assume the role 
of protector of the Iraqi Kurds. His approach was the sub- 
ject of heated debates at the meetings of the National Se- 
curity Council. Those who advocated a "tough" line were 
convinced that Özal's policy of acting without consulting 
them might well hurt the interests of the state. 

In March the Kurdish groups claimed to be in con- 
trol in northern Iraq. But after surrendering on 28 Febru- 
ary, the Iraqi army directed its attention to domestic foes. 
After first suppressing the Shiite uprising in the south, it 
turned its attention to the Kurdish uprising in the north. 
Half a million Kurds out ofthe million and a half that fled 
from the attack of the Iraqi army pushed their way to the 
Turkish border. In the face of international pressure, An- 
kara was forced to open the border to these refugees. 

When the Kurdish groups loyal to Barzani that were 
in control of northern Iraq evacuated the region, the PKK 
got in touch with the government of Iraq, moved in, and 
took possession of the weapons and ammunition left 
behind. Baghdad was worried that the power vacuum in 
northern Iraq might be filled by Turkey. Consequently, 
Iraq was encouraging the PKK to take over the area and 
thus ensure the safety of its border with Turkey as well as 
the Mosul-Kirkuk region, which was frequently on thei in- 
ternational agenda. ... .. 

On 14 June President Özal had his first direct talk 


with Talabani, releasing a storm of protest in Ankara. 


Those who opposed .(zal’s move went as far as accusing 
him of treason and the followers ofa tough line eventually 
prevailed. As a result, ‘three operations were conducted 
against northern Iraq on 5 August and 11 and 25 October 
1991. These operations met with a very negative reaction 
from the Kurds of northern Iraq, who accused Turkey 
of seeking to force them to get the PKK out of northern 
Iraq by inflicting punishment on them rather than on the 
PKK itself. The international reaction was equally nega- 
tive, with protests coming ma FR Eak Greece, 


and Iraq. 


Despite their — reactions to the Turkish op- 
erations, the KDP and thé PUR: were convinced that they 
could not set up a Kurdish state in‘northern İrag without 
Turkish approval and consequ ) 







limit the activities. of th 
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Talabani sent a letter to Abdullah Öcalan, calling on him 
to declare a unilateral cease-fire for six months. Öcalan 
was in the political ascendancy at this point, and his reply 
was categorical: nothing could drag him down such a de- 
featist path. 

While Turkey carried out its operations in northern 
Iraq, it also sought to get Damascus to cut off its support 
for the PKK. During his visit to Damascus on 14 April 
1992, the minister of the interior, İsmet Sezgin, submitted 
the evidence of Syria's support for the PKK to his Syrian 
counterpart. The evidence submitted included the docu- 
ments proving that Öcalan lived in Damascus and was 
protected by the Syrian secret service, the false identity 
papers found on PKK members, the locations ofthe PKK 
camps and training centers in the Bekaa Valley under the 
protection of Syrian Sam-7 missiles, the photographs of 
Syrians killed while fighting with the PKK, and the state- 
ments of twenty-five Syrian nationals that had been cap- 
tured. Sezgin demanded that Syria honor its obligations 
under international treaties and prevent infiltrations 
across the border and other terrorist activities. The Syr- 
ians denied that Öcalan was in Syria but accepted that he 
might be in the Bekaa Valley. They also claimed that their 
responsibility in, the Bekaa Valley was confined to keep- 
ing the peace antong the different groups there. The Syr- 
ians pointed ouf that completely preventing infiltrations 
across the Syriah-Turkish border, which extended over 
800 kilometers, Would be extremely difficult. 

After the talks, a security protocol was signed by the 
two countries on 17 April 1992. The protocol provided 
that the parties would cooperate in combating terrorism 
and prevent terrorists from moving across their com- 
mon border; that members of groups proscribed by the 
other country would not be allowed to reside, organize, 
- or engage in training and propaganda; that the members 
of proscribed groups that were apprehended would be 
deported to the other country; that information about 
prescribed groups would be exchanged; that the required 
measures would be taken to prevent illegal border cross- 
ings and smuggling; and that the two sides would cooper- 
ate to prevent armed incidents along the border. After the 
signing of this protocol, Syria closed down the camps of 
the Dev-Sol organization immediately and the Mahzum 
Korkmaz Academy belonging to the PKK in the autumn. 

When foreign minister Hikmet Cetin visited Syria on 
3 August 1992, Turkey’s policy was clearly revealed. In his 
talks with Syrian president Hafez Assad and foreign min- 
ister Faruq al-Shara, Çetin made clear that, if Syria carried 
out all of its undertakings under the security agreement 
signed in April, Turkey would carry out all of its responsi- 


bilities and promises with respect to the Euphrates. Once 
again Ankara was underlining the linkage between the 
water question and PKK terror. As a matter of fact, as the 
intensity of terror mounted, so did the pressure of Turk- 
ish public opinion, which wanted to see the water flow 
in the Euphrates cut off to punish Syria for its support of 
the PKK. 

In September 1992 a tripartite technical committee 
consisting of Syrian, Iraqi, and Turkish experts met in 
Damascus. The committee considered the climatic condi- 
tions and the hydraulic data relating to the Euphrates and 
Tigris rivers, exchanged information about the dams on 
the Euphrates River, and assessed the technical projects 
and proposals of the three countries to ensure the fair 
sharing of the waters of these two rivers in a manner that 
would satisfy all parties. No agreement was signed, how- 
ever, because the Turkish delegation expressed the need 
to consult its government before consenting to a date for 
the agreement. 

On 19 November Hikmet Cetin claimed that Syria 
was using the terror card in the negotiations on the water 
issue and went on to remind Syria of its vulnerability by 
declaring that Turkey could overcome terrorism through 
its own efforts but Syria needed Turkey's cooperation ifit 


. wanted to solve the water issue. Prime Minister Demirel 


made similar arguments, provoking an outcry in Syria. 
Syrian officials declared that talk about sovereignty over 
shared natural resources was unfair and violated interna- 
tional law, which called for the sharing of the waters of 
the Euphrates. They claimed that Turkish statements on 
the subject gave rise to concern about Turkey's intentions 
and projects and that these concerns were not confined to 
Syria but were spread across the Arab world. In Decem- 
ber Syria's statements hardened in tone. In avoiding an 
agreement, Turkey was accused of violating international 
law, abusing its rights and appropriating what belonged 
to others, and being unwilling to develop relations. Syria 
referred the issue to the Arab League and called on Arab 
states to put pressure on Turkey. As relations became 
more strained, Syria began to revive old claims that Hatay 
was Syrian territory under Turkish occupation. ; 
Atthe beginning ofthe First Gulf War, Syria had been 
in the process of mending its relations with Turkey. Sub- 
sequently, however, as the U.S. started to implement its 
plans to set up an independent Kurdish state in northern 
Iraq and Turkey appeared not to oppose these plans, Syria 
reversed its course. From the beginning of the Gulf crisis, 
Turkey had been stressing the need to preserve Iraq's ter- 
ritorial integrity. But when Talabani and Barzani united 
their forces, elections were held in northern Irag in May © 





1992, aparliament and a government were set.up, and the 
first steps toward a federated state were taken, Turkey ad- 
opted a new policy and sought to take advantage of the 
new circumstances prevailing in the region (see "Rela- 
tions with the USA and NATO" in this section). As the 
first president of the Kurdish government in northern 
Iraq, Talabani paid a visit to Turkey on 9 June 1992 and 
declared that the PKK might have crossed into Iraq but 
was not in Kurdistan. In July 1992 Talabani and Barzani 
came to Ankara at Özal's request and went on to the U.S. 
after receiving Turkish diplomatic passports. It was now 
obvious that Turkey wanted to be involved in the develop- 
ments taking place in northern Iraq. In response, the KDP 
and the PUK revised their policies toward the PKK in or- 
der to soften Ankara's opposition to a federated state and 
also to eliminate the PKK as a force in northern Iraq. They 
not only excluded the PKK from the political process that 
led to a federated state (including elections) but actively 
fought the PKK after making the decision in October to 
join their armed militias into a single force. When Turkey 
launched a new military operation at this point, the PKK 
was caught between two. foes and was forced to retreat 
southward to the area under Iraq's control. 

While Turkey appeared to be a part of the American 
attempts to set up pn independent Kurdish state in north- 
ern Iraq, it was als pursuing its efforts to preserve the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Iraq. On 4 November the commander 
general ofthe GenHarmerie, Eşref Bitlis, came to Erbil and 
reached an agreement with the Kurdish administration. 
The Turkish forces would be withdrawn from the region, 
and the Kurdish side would undertake to prevent the PKK 
from entering Turkey. On 14 April the foreign ministers of 
Turkey, Iran, and Syria met in Ankara and affirmed their 
intention to prevent the emergence of a Kurdish state in 
the region. 'Ihey gave the impression that they had set up 
a regional alliance to oppose the American plans to estab- 
lish a Kurdish state. In response; the Kurdish parliament 
in northern Iraq sent letters to the parliaments ofthe three 
countries, stating that they had no intention of interfering 

in the internal affairs of neighbors and would refrain from 
provoking the Kurdish populations of the three countries 
(Özdağ, p. 98). 

At this juncture, the PKK was being sgucezed by 
Turkey's developing relations and joint military-opera- 
tions with the region's powers and, not wanting to weaken 
its position fürther, declared a unilateral cease-fire on 20 
March 1993. In the meantime the PKK took advantage of 
the rift between the KDP and the PUK because ofthe dis- 

agreement over the sharing of taxes derived from the bor- 


der trade with TEM to regaint the e support of Talabani. it 


 clared that they.were 
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also abandoned the strategy of seeking a peasant war that 
would result from popular rebellion and returned to the 
tactics of guerrilla warfare. 


2. The Períod from 1993 to 1995 
For Turkey, 1993 was a turning point in the way it dealt 
with the Kurdish problem. Upon the death of Özal, De- 
mirel became president and Çiller prime minister. A 
decision was made to deal with the problem by military 
means. The chief ofthe General Staff announced that Tur- 
key was faced with a “low-intensity war" in the southeast 
region and affirmed that a military solution to the prob- 
lem would be found. Despite the negative reactions of the 
Arab states to Turkey's rapprochement with Israel, there 
were signs of a major shift in Turkey's Middle East policy. 
In November 1993 the Syrian prime minister refused 
to participate in a meeting with the prime ministers of 
Turkey and Iraq, declaring that no agreement had been 
reached on the sharing of the waters of the Euphrates 
River. Notwithstanding the disagreements over the ques- 
tion of water sharing, a protocol on security was signed 
by Turkey and Syria in that same month. The document 
signed bore the title “Joint Memorandum on Security 
Questions.” In this document Syria described the PKK as 
a terrorist organization for the first time. The meeting on 
water sharing that had been postponed was held on 5 Feb- 
ruary 1994. At the meeting, Syria declared that there were 
no PKK camps in Lebanon, that Öcalan was not in Da- 
mascus, and that it: would not allow the PKK to be active 


' in Syria and called on Turkey to engage in bilateral talks to 


deal with the water issue. Turkey turned down the request, 
claiming that no agre ment.on the water issue could be 
concluded with Damascus without an atmosphere of co- 
operation that would alldw the i tertor problem with Syriâ 
to be ended, even though | the MİT had confirmed that 
there had been a drop in PKK members in Syria. 

Meanwhile-the US: pursuing its double-track 
policy of establishing. a Ku dish state and eliminating 
the differences between th KDP.and PUK. These inten- 
sive efforts reached à pea N ith, ‘the Paris meeting of 23 
July 1994. The agreem: ac ed made no reference to 
Turkey's security conce aid nothing about Iraq's 
territorial integrity or of the Turcomans and 
Arabs in northern Ira sporise to the Paris agree- 
ment came from: for s-Ali Akbar Velayeti, 
Farug al-Shara,ahdiM à at the meeting they 
held in Damas¢us:on 1 three countries de- - 
iblishment ofa . 
her and declared `- 
e dosed to the 
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representatives of international NGOs and members of 
foreign parliaments. 

The Paris agreement proved short-lived, owing to the 
clashes between the KDP and PUK. To prevent the PKK 
from getting fresh support from northern Irag, Turkey 
undertook a cross-border operation in March and April 
1995 code-named Operation Çelik. This was the İargest 
such operation undertaken by the Turkish army and in- 
volved 35,000 troops. Although Turkey met with interna- 
tional criticism (from the U.S. and the EU, among others), 
another operation was launched in July. 

Notwithstanding the security protocols and Syria's 
listing of the PKK as a terrorist organization, the PKK 
infiltrated the Turkish border in the summer of 1995 and 
attacked in Hatay, demonstrating that Damascus had not 
taken adequate measures. Turkey suspended the meet- 
ings on security and cooperation that had been scheduled 
to be held every three months. Although Syria appealed 
for the meeting to be resumed, Turkey refused. As a pre- 
condition, Ankara wanted Öcalan extradited to Turkey or 
deported to a third country and a tripartite meeting on 
security cooperation among Turkey, Syria, and Lebanon 
designed to end PKK activities in Lebanon. Meanwhile 
Turkey would keep on refusing to hold meetings on the 
water issue. But the Syrian-Greek defense agreement was 
seen in Turkey as the last straw. Under the terms of this 
agreement, in the event of an armed conflict between 
Syria and Turkey, Damascus would allow the use of its 
airspace by the Greek air force. Another issue that caused 
apprehension in Turkey was the expectation that the on- 
going talks between Syria and Israel might lead to positive 
results. A possible peace between Syria and Israel might 
allow Syria to direct all of its attention to the north. While 
Turkey was hardening its stand against those countries 
that supported the PKK, starting with Syria, it was also 
busy improving its relations with Israel. 

Faced with Turkey's inflexible stand on the water is- 
sue, Syria began to raise the issue in international forums. 
In December 1995 the question was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Arab states. Having obtained the backing of 
eight countries (including Egypt and Saudi Arabia), Da- 
mascus delivered a note to Turkey, demanding the imme- 
diate resumption of bilateral talks. 'The note claimed that 
Syria was being harmed by Turkey's dams on the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers, that Turkey's activities were pollut- 
ingthe water that was being released to Syria, and that this 
was contrary to international law. Immediately after the 
delivery ofthe note to Turkey, some members of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Oman, Qatar, the UAE, and Egypt) met in Damascus 


and released the Damascus Declaration. It called for a fair 
sharing of the waters of the Euphrates and took a critical 
stand on the construction of the Birecik Dam, which was 
part of the Southeast Anatolia Project. 'The criticism was 
rejected by the minister of foreign affairs, Deniz Baykal, 
who added that so long as Syria played host to the head- 
quarters of a terrorist organization it could expect no in- 
crease in the waters of the Euphrates. 

Following the election of 24 December 1995, Turkey 
was grappling with the process of forming a government 
while its foreign relations were going through a difficult 
period. Stung by the pressure exerted by the PKK, Turkey 
sent a stern note to Syria on 23 January 1996, demanding 
the extradition of Öcalan. This was followed by the sign- 
ing of the military cooperation agreement with Israel on 
23 February 1996. Israeli pilots arrived in Turkey in April 
to conduct training exercises. Syrias response to these 
developments came at the meeting of the Arab League in 
Cairo on 13 March 1996, where it inserted the water issue 
inthe agenda and thereby stepped up the pressure on Tur- 
key. It was easy for Syria to get the Arab states aligned with 
it, in view of Turkey's close relations with Israel. The sig- 
nature of the military cooperation agreement with Israel 
had provoked anger in Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and the rest 
of the Arab states as well as in Iran. Turkey received letters 
of warning, and Egypt's foreign minister Amr Musa paid 
a visit to Ankafa but declared afterward that he was not 
satisfied with the explanations given to him. 

In June the Motherland—True Path coalition govern- 
ment resigned and was replaced by the Welfare—True Path 
coalition government. This led to expectations tbat a new 
era might be dawning with respect to the Kurdish ques- 
tion and relations with the Arab states. 


C. The Welfare-True Path Period When 
Relations Remained Unchanged 
(1996-1997) 

‘The coalition of the Welfare and True Path parties was 

known as Refahyol in its Turkish acronym. Refahyol ob- 

tained a vote of confidence on 8 July 1996 and had the po- 
tential to repair Turkey's frayed relations with Arab states. 

However, this was not to be. The new governments for- 

eign minister was Tansu Çiller. The senior partner in the 

coalition, the Welfare Party, regarded the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs as too conservative and was notready to allow 

it free rein in the conduct of foreign policy. Çiller was in a 

weak position politically because of the parliamentary in- 

vestigations she had to face in connection with allegations 
of corruption. In a sense, she was a hostage to the Welfare 

Party. Furthermore, she was often absent from her office, 


and foreign relations were not high on her list of priori- 
ties. The minister of state, Abdullah Gül, had assumed a 
number of the MEA'S responsibilities, while Necmettin 
Erbakan had placed relations with Sudan and Iran under 
the responsibility of the minister of state, Rıza Güneri. 
Another minister of state, Ahmet Cemil Tunc, was in 
charge of relations with Iraq and the Middle East. 


The slogans of the Welfare Party had been "Turkey - 


the leader” and “a foreign policy with character" When 
it assumed the reins of power, its stated aim was "to free 
Turkey from the exploitation of the West" and to align it 
with the Islamic countries with which it shared historical 


and cultural ties. In addition to realigning Turkey's foreign ` 


policy, the Welfare Party had the objective of turning the 
party into a political force that would carry weight in in- 
ternational Islamic political organizations. Soon after he 
assumed power, Erbakan held talks with one ofthe leaders 
of the Muslim Brotherhood, Seiful Islam al-Banna, on 29 
July 1996. This was followed by a meeting with the leader 
ofthe Nedva movement, Rashid al-Gannushi. These con- 
tacts met with a negative reaction in Egypt and Tunisia. 
Relations with Egypt became even more strained when 
Erbakan met with president Hosni Mubarak on 6 August 
and asked him to show greater understanding for the 
Muslim Brotherhood. Erbakan had no inhibitions about 
meeting with representatives of foreign Islamist organi- 
zations during his foreign visits. The Welfare Party's de- 
viation from the traditional foreign policy of the state was 
quick to draw fire from both the public and the institu- 
tions involved in formulating foreign policy. 

The Refahyol government's program contained a sec- 
tion dealing with foreign policy that had been very care- 
fully drafted. Although it announced that relations with 
Islamic states would be developed, an effort had been 


made.to allay fears that radical changes would take place’ 


‘in relations with the West. It did not mention Operation 
Provide Comfort and stated that the obligations under- 
taken within the Customs Union would be honored to the 
extent that the EU carried out its obligations. The program 
included an undertaking to remain faithful to all strategic 
agreements but specified that these would not be allowed 
to encroach on national security or national interests. This 
was a way of saying that there would be no radical depar- 
ture from existing relations with the West and with Israel 


while giving satisfaction to the Welfare Party's constitu- 


ency, It was also-underlined that the struggle against for- 


eign-supported separatist terror would be pursued within - 


_the framework of the Çelen and the mais struc- 
ture ofthe state, 


Prime Minister Ediakanis fis tipa abicad v was sto the 
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“Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus (TRNC) oñ the 


twenty-second anniversary of the Cyprus operation. Im- 
mediately after that, Erbakan went off on his Asian tour 
in August, when he visited Iran, Indonesia, Malaysia, and 
Singapore. The MFA was kept out of the preparations for 
this trip. In addition to the official meetings there were 


: many informal tête-à-tête meetings, which gave the im- 
-pression that this was a private trip. During his talks with 


Iranian president Hashemi Rafsanjani, Erbakan declared 


that Turkey's intelligence agency MIT might be under the 


influence of the CIA and Mossad. This created an uproar 


‘in Turkey and turned the visit into a complete fiasco. 


As Erbakan set off on his Asian tour, the minister of 
justice, Sevket Kazan, went to Baghdad accompanied by 
the minister of education, Mehmet Sağlam. During this 
visit, from which the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was ex- 
cluded, Kazan proposed the holding of a terror summit 


“to bring together Turkey, Iraq, Syria, and Iran. Iraq turned 


down this proposal, pointing out that it would not hold 
talks with Syria. Iraq also asked Turkey not to extend the 
term of Operation Provide Comfort, to resume trade with 
Irag as Jordan had done, and to restore the border trade, 
Kazan's visit to Iraq produced nothing tangible. When 
Kazan praised Iraq's legal system for reducing the prison 
terms of convicts who memorized the Quran, however, he 
contributed to the loss of prestige for the Welfhre Party 
that had begun with Erbakan’s gaffe in Iran. 

But there was worse to come when Erbakan under- 


‘took his trip to Egypt, Libya, and Nigeria in October. 


This trip revealed the perils of a foreign policy that was 
conducted by several centers of power in the country. 
Furthermore, the differences between the armed forces 
and the government and between the coalition partners 
became more noticeable. Difficulties cropped up at the 


preparatory stage. Preparations for the trip, which was 


to cover Egypt, Sudan, Libya, Nigeria, and South Africa, 
started in September. While the MFA was not involved in 
the preparations, Erbakan was in constant contact with 
the Libyan and Sudanese ambassadors. In response to the 
public clamor, Foreign Minister Ciller announced that 
the purpose of the trip was to secure the payment of over- 
due Libyan debts to Turkish contractors and added that 
the prime minister was free to go to any country he chose, 
Despite Giller's announcement, the minister of the inte- 
rior, Mehmet Ağar of the True Path Party, declared that he 
would not sign the cabinet decree authorizing the trip to 


Libya because of the statements that Khaddafi had made . : 
in support of the PKK. and the Libyan policies that went. - 
against Turkey's interests in the southeast. Other depu- ru 
‘ties WIE his bii sippotted: Ars à stand. The ‘True ee 
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Path Party (DYP) joined the Motherland Party (ANAP), 
the Democratic Left Party (DSP), and the Republican 
People's Party (CHP) in not sending any of its deputies 
on this trip (they had notbeen invited, in any case, and did 
not approve its program). These rows were not enough to 
deter Erbakan from proceeding with the visit. 

Erbakan's tour was to begin in Egypt. Last-minute 
changes in the Egyptian prime minister's schedule led 
Cairo to ask for a postponement that forced Erbakan and 
his delegation to turn back when they were on the road 
to the airport in Ankara. This led to complaints in Tur- 
key that Egypt was not taking the visit seriously. Erbakan 
fipally went to Egypt on 4 October and proposed the cre- 
ation ofa group of Muslim countries that would engage in 
closer cooperation, to be known as the M-7 project. Presi- 
dent Mubarak did not agree to the proposal. He wanted 
priority to be given to cooperation at the bilateral level 
and pointed out that the label "Muslim" applied to such 
cooperative groups might lead to misunderstanding. At 
the meeting in the presidential palace, the accompany- 
ing deputies were not admitted through the main gate. 
The Turkish flag was not hoisted at the airport during ei- 
ther the receiving ceremony or the departure. This was a 
visit full of scandals that produced no positive or tangible 
result. 

The second leg of the trip was Libya and resulted in 
even worse scandals. On 6 October, following the meet- 


ing with Erbakan, Khaddafi held a press conference in his 


tent in the presence of his guest. His criticism of Atatürk 


and his reforms bordered on insult. Khaddafi then went 
on to comment on Turkey's domestic politics and de- 
clared that a Kurdish state should be created. This caused 
a diplomatic scandal that could not be easily explained or 
dismissed. These were Khaddafi's words: : 


It is only natural for Kurds to be independent, 
in Libya, in Iraq, and everywhere. It is futile to 
fight the nations seeking independence. Turkey 
has tried this in vain. The Arabs, like the Kurds, _ 
have fought in this region and earned their inde- 
pendence... I am now referring to the nation of 
Kurdistan. There must be a place under the Mid- 
dle Eastern sun for this nation... After the First . 
World War, Turkey lost its free will. Turkey has 
been invaded, bases have been established there, 
and these bases have been used against Iraq... 
We must all struggle until Turkey is able to regain 
its free will. (Hürriyet, 7 October 1996) 


Khaddafi added that only the Welfare Party could 


secure the liberation of Turkey's will. Taking the floor, . 


Erbakan refrained from rebuking his host. Instead he 
declared that Turkey was confronted not with a Kurdish 
question but with a terrorism question and added that the 
West and the Westerners were seeking Turkey's dismem- 
berment. After the press conference, Khaddafi left for a 
meeting of the Islamic: People’s Command in the com- 
pany of Erbakan. His offending remarks were not trans- 
lated into Turkish. An anomalous situation had come 
about: the two leaders were going to hold a bilateral meet- 
ing, with Khaddafi participating as the head of the Islamic 
People’s Command and Erbakan as a member of it. The 
talks went on for seven hours. When Khaddafi refused 
to agree to the insertion of the phrase “The PKK is a ter- 
ror organization and we reject the terror of this organiza- 
tion and condemn it” in the final communiqué, Erbakan 
brought the meeting to an end. 

Politically, this had been a debacle for Turkey. Nor 
had any progress been made in securing the payment of 
overdue Libyan debts to Turkish contractors. Libya pro- 
posed to settle the debt in the amount of $165 million with 
a down payment of $40 million, with the remainder to be 
paid in installments of $4 million. This was far from satis- 
fying Turkish businesses. 

While Erbakan remained silent in response to . 
Khaddafi's provocations, the other delegation members 
(including the Welfare Party’s minister of state, Abdullah 
Gül) were furious. The reaction in Turkey was even 
greater, Foreign Minister Ciller called on Khaddafi to 
watch his step and conform to the norms of friendship. 
She reminded him that Libya was one of the thirty-five 
states that emerged from the Ottoman Empire and added 
that Turkey was not about “to deny the history of our re- 
public, or bring changes to our policies, or make conces- 
sions on the issue of the unity and integrity of our country 
upon the remarks of a Bedouin from the desert” (Hürri- 
yet, 8 October 1996). Immediately after Erbakan's depar- 
ture from Libya, Turkey's ambassador in Tripoli, Ateş 
Balkan, was recalled to Ankara for consultations. This de- 
cision was made by Giller. The press claimed that either 
President Demirel or the chief of the General Staff, Ismail 
Hakkı Karadayı, was behind the decision. 

Erbakan left Libya on 7 October and proceeded to 
Nigeria. ‘This trip was uneventful but remained under the 
shadow of Libya. To sum up, the initiative, dubbed “the 
landing of Africa,’ had not opened new vistas for Turk- 
ish foreign policy as expected. It had been a disaster and 
caused the Welfare Party to lose much ground in Turkey. 

During the Refahyol government's term in office, 
there were no changes in the armed struggle against the 
PKK; but important developments took place in north- - 
ern Iraq. : 


Taking advantage of the differences between the 
KDP and PUK, Baghdad reached an agreement with 
the KDP and launched an operation against the PUK in 
northern Iraq on 31 August 1996. This evoked a positive re- 
sponse in Ankara, where it was seen as reaffirmation of the 
unitary structure of Iraq. ‘These developments disturbed 
Washington, which took the initiative to bring the two 
parties together in Ankara. This brought the KDP, PUK, 
and Turkey together in what came to be known as the An- 
kara process. During these talks, differences emerged be- 
tween Ankara and Washington. While Ankara supported 
the rapprochenient between Barzani and Baghdad, Wash- 
ington was seeking to bring the two Kurdish factions to- 
gether in an alliance against Saddam Hussein. 

The second round of talks in the Ankara process took 
place in October. Washington pressed the KDP and PUK 
to respond to Turkey’s security concerns and obtained a 
promise from the factions to fight the PKK. Washington, 
also got Ankara to recognize the legitimacy of the “provi- 
sional regime” in northern Iraq. It looked as if Turkey was 
departing from its policy of defending Iraq's territorial in- 
tegrity that it had been pursuing since 1991. Nevertheless, 
its relations with Iraq were also getting warmer. 

Following two operations that the Turkish army con- 
ducted in northern Iraq in November, talks were under- 
taken with Iraq to renew the agreement that allowed for 
hot pursuit, which had lapsed in 1988. Upon the instruc- 
tion of UN secretary-general Kofi Annan, the Kirkuk 


. Yumurtalık pipeline resumed operations on 10 Decem- 


ber 1996. Turkey announced that it intended to raise the 
volume of its trade with Iraq to $500 million. Tariq Aziz 
responded by reminding Turkey that it would not be easy 
to enter the Iraqi market so long as its products remained 


overpriced, This was a sign that developing economic re- 


lations with Iraq would not be an easy task. 


D. The Aftermath of the 28 February. : 

Episode and the Capture of Ocalan 
As a result of developments in domestic politics during 
the Refahyol government's term in office, the National 
Security Council made a number of decisions on 28 Feb- 
ruary 1997. On 29 April the General Staff held a meeting 
with members of the media at which the new National 
Military Strategic Concept was announced, Under the 
new concept, reactionary religious movements and sepa- 
» ratist terror were described as greater threats than foreign 
threats. Syria and Iran were identified as the powers sup- 
porting these threats, It was,also announced that it might 
become necessary to apply political, economic, or even 
military measures against these states. 

In the period under review, pui s Middle Hast 


“in domestic as well: 
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policy had been based on improving relations with Israel 
while distancing itself from the Arab states, and the Refa- 
hyol government had not managed to change this orienta- 
tion. Syria, Iran, and Iraq were identified as constituting 
the common threat to both countries when the minister 
of defense, Turhan Tayan, visited Israel in April 1997, and 
joint military exercises were scheduled. General Cevik 


Bir, the deputy chief of the General Staff, visited Israelin : 
May, holding meetings with Israel's deputy minister of de- . 
fense, David Ivry, and American officials. At these meet- ` 
ings, the steps that would be taken against Syria and Iran | 


were considered, including the creation of a joint force 
to deal with a threat coming from these countries. The 
three countries would hold joint exercises, establish arms 
depots and stores in Turkey to deal with emergency situa- 
tions, exchange communications codes and develop joint 
codes, and share intelligence. 

As soon as these measures were announced, Iran, 
Iraq, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and the Arab League ex- 
pressed their concern over the tripartite alliance and the 
plans for joint exercises in the Mediterranean. The repre- 
sentative of Palestine in Ankara, ambassador Fuad Yassin, 
was more moderate in tone when he declared that they 
would accept the claim that the exercises were not di- 
rected at any other cou try until the opposite was proven. 

‘The Arab states diff not confine themselves to verbal 
protests. They also tool initiatives to neutralize the effects 
of the Turkish-Israelir. pprochement. Despite its strained 
relations with Egypt, Iran sent its foreign minister, Ali Ak- 
bar Velayeti, to Cairo. Syria sent a delegation to Iraq for 
the first time in eighteen: years. Syrian vice -ptesident:Ab- 
dulhalim Haddam went to Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and the 
United Arab Emirates and asked for a determined stand 
to deal with the threat from the Turkish-Israeli alliance to 
the Arab nation. Syrian foreign minister Farug al-Shara 
voiced similar c concerns during his visit to Moscow. 

Differences were beginning to emerge in Turkey about 
the course to followi in the Middle East; Just as there were 
those who advocated developing relations with Israel, 
others claimed that relations. with the Arabs were being 
neglected and that i ignoring regional balances would have 
undesirable consequences over the long run. The process 
unleashed by the 2: j February, décision had its own logic 
oreign policy, however. Ihe main 
ion and separatist terror, which 
| olicies toward. the Arabs and 
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DTP; founded in 1997 by people who resigned from the 
DYP, it later joined another party in 2008— not to be con- 
fused with Demokratik Toplum Partisi: DTP, a Kurdish 
party founded in 2005). 

From 1991 to 1993 the PKK's strength was at its peak. 
But after Turkey decided in 1993 to reject all compromise 
and adopted the policy of military repression, the PKK 
grew progressively weaker. As it lost ground militarily, 
the PKK compensated by developing its political side 
and began to win over the grassroots of the PUK, which 
was backing the PKK anyway. In the course of this pro- 
cess, the PKK was also undergoing a transformation. Its 
Marxist ideology was gradually yielding to a more pro- 
nounced Islamic identification. Ideological and personal 
differences were also beginning to surface among the 
PKK leadership. The organization's second in command, 
Şemdin Sakık, was in conflict with Öcalan and had taken 
refuge with the KDP. When Iran entered northern Iraq on 
2 March 1998, Turkey began to tighten its relations with 
the KDP and was thus able to capture Sakık after an op- 
eration conducted on 13 April. 

As Ankara's relations-with Israel developed and the 
PKK became weaker militarily and as Turkey increased 
its influence with the KDP and became a major player in 
the politics of northern Iraq, alarm bells began to ring in 
Syria and Iraq. This drove tbe two countries closer to one 
another. In response, Turkey took the initiative on 2 July 
and submitted a document to Damascus that was known 
as the Forum of Good Neighborliness, containing ten 
principles. Turkey indicated that its relations with Syria 
would improve and economic, cultural, and other forms 
of cooperation could take place if these principles were re- 
spected: preserving the inviolability of frontiers, peaceful 
settlement of disputes, cooperation against terror, respect 
for human rights, noninterference in domestic affairs, 
not resorting to force, undertaking to resolve differences 
through peaceful means, not allowing terrorist organiza- 
tions to be used against the other party, respect for ter- 
ritorial integrity and independence, and not engaging in 

_ activities harmful to the other side in order to prevent dis- 

putes and misunderstandings. | 
. Syria took no tangible steps to improve relations with 
Turkey. In August 1998 its minister of petroleum visited 
Baghdad and announced the decision to resume oil ship- 
ments through the pipeline leading from Iraq to Banias 
that had remained inoperative since 1982, when Iran and 
Iraq were engaged in war. ‘This decision was seen as a first 
step toward an alliance to counteract the Turkish-Israeli 

rapprochement. 

: ` In the autumn of 1998 relations between Ankara and 


Damascus took a turn for the worse. In September 1998 
Washington finally persuaded the representatives of the 
KDP and PUK to talk to each other after four years. The 
final communiqué released after the meeting revealed 
the differences between the policies of the U.S. and Tur- 
key. The U.S. seemed determined to set up a Kurdish 
state in northern Iraq, while Turkey was not prepared to 
depart from its policy of preserving the territorial integ- 
rity of Iraq; the PKK's terror remained Turkey's principal 
concern, even if it occasionally appeared to give the green 
light to Washington's objective. Turkey had been excluded 
from the process set in motion in Washington and was 
expected to act with Syria and Iraq and oppose the U.S. 
policy. Instead Turkey hardened its line toward Syria. 

Gen. Atilla Ateş, the commander of the land forces, 
delivered a speech in Hatay on 16 September 1998 in 
which he said: “Turkey has made every effort to establish 
good relations with Syria, but our patience is running out. 
Syria is a source of untold evil. Turkey has the power to 
deal with this evil. If Turkey does not get the response it 
has a right to expect, it will be free to take whatever mea- 
sure it may deem to be appropriate” (Hürriyet, 17 Sep- 
tember 1998). This was a sign that the crisis management 
mechanism was put in operation against Syria. Given that 
Ateş was a member of the National Security Council, it 
was obvious that he was voicing the official policy line and 
not expressing his personal views. 

On 1 October President Demirel delivered a speech 
at the inauguration of the new session of the TGNA. ‘The 
speech contained the following passage: “Syria is follow- 
ing a policy toward Turkey that is openly hostile. I declare 
to the world that we reserve our right to respond to Syria 
as it continues to provide active support for the PKK ter- 
ror. I want to declare to all that our patience is about to 
come to an end” (Hürriyet, 2 October 1998). The message 
was that Turkey would resort to arms if it became neces- 
sary. Hüseyin Kıvrıkoğlu, the chief of the General Staff, 
made an even tougher statement the same day: “We are in 
a state of undeclared war with Syria” (Hürriyet, 2 October 
1998). Ankara's warning to Damascus was not confined to 
the statements of high-ranking individuals. Military units 
were deployed to the regions adjacent to Syria, and prepa- 
rations were launched for holding military exercises. By 
5 October all diplomatic contacts with Syria had come to 
an end. " 

_.. The first reaction to Ankara' tough stand came from ` 
Israel. Contrary to the expectations of Ankara and the 
Arab states, the Israeli administration declared that it 
would give Ankara neither political nor military support 


_ in the crisis between Turkey and Syria. Israel felt that the 


situation might harm the Middle East Peace Process, so it 
canceled the planned military exercise at the Syrian bor- 
der and even deployed some troops away from the border. 
Among the Arab states, Iraq declared that it was standing 
by Syria, while Jordan and Saudi Arabia, along with Iran, 
counseled moderation. Muammar Khaddafi declared 
that he would consider an attack against Syria to be an 
attack against Libya. When the U.S. failed to give Turkey 
its backing, Ankara gave the green light to diplomatic ini- 
tiatives after having completed its military preparations. 
Egypt's President Mubarak and Irans foreign minister 
Kemal Kharrazi took up the role of mediators and en- 
gaged in shuttle diplomacy. 

Positive developments were set in motion with this 
diplomatic engagement, and on 17 October 1998 Abdul- 
lah Öcalan left Syria. With this step in the right direction, 
the officials of the two countries met in Adana on 19 and 
20 October. Following the talks involving the deputy. 
undersecretary of the MFA, ambassador Uğur Ziyal, and 
the Syrian president of political security, Maj. Gen. Ad- 
nan Badr al-Hassan, they signed a document known as 
the Adana Agreement, in which Syria made the following 
commitments, 

1. Ócalan was not in Syria at the time and would not 
be allowed to enter the country. Nor would elements of 
the PKK be allowed to enter Syria. 

2. There were no active PKK camps in Syria at that 
time, and they would be prevented from reestablishing 
themselves in the future. Many members of the PKK had 
been arrested and brought to trial. The lists containing 

_the names of these individuals had been handed over to 
Turkey. 

3. Within the framework of reciprocity, Syria would 

prevent all activities on its territory that might be directed 


against Turkey's security and stability. Syria would not 


allow the PKK to secure arms, supplies, or funds from 
within its territory or to engage ih propaganda activities. 

4. Syria accepted that.the PKK was a terrorist organi- 
. zation, Syria prohibited the activities of the PKK and its 
subsidiaries along with all other terrorist organizations, 

S. Syria would not allow its territory to be used by the 
PKK for training or for shelter in camps or any other in- 
stallations; nor would the PKK be allowed to engage in 
commerce. Members of the PKK would not be allowed to 
transit Syria on their way to a third country. 

“6. Syria would take all the necessary measures to pe 
vent the head of the PKK terror organization from enter- 
ing its territory and. would instruct the border | crossing 
points to ensure that this did not happen.. =“ 

The ri also: provided for the. creation. of 
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mechanisms that would ensure the effective and trarispar- 
ent implementation of these measures by the parties. 

1, Direct telephone links would be set up immedi- 
ately to connect the high-level security officials of the two 
countries and would be put to use right away. 

2. The two countries would send two special officers 
each to their respective diplomatic missions, and these of- 
ficers would be introduced to the local authorities. 

3. Turkey proposed that a system be set up through 
which security would be increased within the context of 
combating terrorism, The Syrian delegation replied that 
the proposal would be submitted for the consideration of 
the Syrian authorities, and a reply would be given at an 
early date. 

4. The parties decided to deal with PKK terrorism 
at a tripartite level, with the proviso that Lebanon would 
agree to such a course. 

5. Syria agreed to implement the commitments con- 
tained in the document and to take the necessary steps to 
obtain concrete results. 

As a result of this crisis, cain had left Syria; but 
it was still debatable whether Turkey had been able to 
achieve the objectives it was seeking in its policies on 
dealing with the PKK. Since 1993 Turkey had gained the 
upper hand in its struggle with the PKK from the military 
point of view, but an important dimension of Ankara's 
policy was to prevent the organization from achieving its 
objective of politicizing its rebellion; When Öcalan left 
Syria and went to Greece, Russia, and then Italy, however, 
the process of politicization of the PKK was accelerated, 
and the issue became firmly embedded in the interna- 
tional political agenda. But, Turkish- ‘Syrian relations be- 
gan to improve at a slow but steady pace after the Adana 
Agreement, h 

At fixst Turkish officials önad, Cautious statements, 
declaring that Syria’s actions would be- closely watched 
to see whether it would honor’ its obligations. ‘The diplo- 
mats of the two countries were discussing the principles 
that would be adhered to in their political: relations. Much 
faster progress was being. made in economic relations 
and on technical questions, however. In March 1999 draft 
agreements were prepared to ‘eliminate. double taxation 
and to promote cross-border: investments, , meetings ofthe 
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him. But when the late president was succeeded by his 
son Bashar Assad rather than by his brother, Ankara was 
greatly relieved. Overriding objections, the new Turkish 
president Ahmet Necdet Sezer carried out his first for- 
eign visit to Damascus to attend the funeral. With Turkey 
represented at the funeral at the highest level and with 
Bashar Assad displaying maximum hospitality to his 
Turkish host, it became clear that there would be no radi- 
cal changes in Turkish-Syrian relations as a consequence 
ofthe change of leadership in Damascus. 

Although Turkey had defeated the PKK militarily, it 
was still grappling with the Kurdish question, both do- 
qestically and in northern Iraq. The water issue still had 
not been resolved, even though Turkey's relations with 
Iraq and Syria were gradually being normalized. Although 
relations with Israel had been greatly developed, Turkey 
bad not been able to turn this to its advantage in deal- 
ing with the balances in the Middle East. Nevertheless, 
Turkey's position in the Middle East in 2000 was much 
more comfortable than it had been in 1990. As a matter 
of fact, although Turkey's attention had been fixed almost 
exclusively on the Middle East in 1990, by the year 2000 
the priority in foreign policy had shifted to Europe. 
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H. RELATIONS WITH NON-ARAB STATES 

A. Relations with Israel 

1. The Revival of Relations : 

In 1990 Turkey raised the level ofits diplomatic mission in 
Tel Aviv to an embassy. Following the Madrid Conference, 
an important milestone in the Middle East Peace Process 
(Box 7-57), the representations of Palestine and Israel in 


Ankara were raised to embassy level on 31 December 1991. 


The Turkish Consulate General in Jerusalem, closed since 
1980, was reopened in 1992. There were five basic reasons 
for these changes in bilateral relations. 

1. The newly initiated dialogue between the Palestin- 
ians and Israel, even though it was proceeding with great 
caution, had raised hopes that a just and lasting peace in . 
the Middle East might finally be at hand. In these circum- 
stances, Turkey was eager to establish a firm place for itself 
in the new Middle East by developing its relations with 
both sides. EE P" 

2. As relations with the U.S. reached a high level of 
cordiality during Ozal's term, there was a parallel effort 
to maintain close contacts with Israel. During the 1950s a 











““ Box 757 The Middle E East Peace e Process 


similar course had been followed by Prime Minister Men- 
deres. One reason for this was the desire to gain the back- 
ing ofthe powerful Jewish lobby to counter the influential 
Greek and Armenian lobbies in the U.S. Congress. Turkey 
also needed the Jewish lobbies to improve its relations 
with Europe. 
A number of activities were organized in Turkey, 
Israel, and the U.S. to mark the sooth anniversary of the 
. events of 1492, when the Ottoman Empire granted refuge 
to the oppressed Jews of Spain. Contacts with the Jew- 
ish lobbies in the U.S, were greatly intensified within the 
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framework of these celebrations, which were led by the 
sooth Anniversary Foundation established: by the Jewish 
community of Turkey. As the volume. of trade between 
Turkey and Israel expanded and the: diplomatic rap- 
prochement between them gathered pace, the support for 
Turkey by the Jewish lobby organizations also increased. 
3. Syria, Iran, and Iraq were supporting. PKK activi: 








ties in Turkey. Turkey also had differences wit bya and > d S 
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in the Middle East with which it could cooperate. Israel 
had serious problems with these three countries and no 
direct disputes with Turkey, so it was natural for the two 
countries to come closer. 

4. As the Welfare Party gained strength in Turkey, the 
idea of developing economic and political relations with 
the Islamic countries of the Middle East was also gaining 
ground. ‘Those who were opposed to the rising force of 
the Islamist movement in Turkey felt that by developing 
relations with the only Middle Eastern country that had a 
political and economic structure similar to Turkey's a dan- 
gerous drift toward the unknown in foreign policy could 
be reversed. As a result, the view began to gain strength 
that Turkey's basic goal of Westernization and moderniza- 
tion, pursued since the early days of the Republic, might 
be weakened if Turkey turned toward the more backward 
Islamic countries. It also began to be stressed more often 
that, instead of intensifying relations with Islamic coun- 
tries that often let Turkey down in international plat- 
forms, it would be preferable to develop relations with 
Israel, a country that was ready to back Turkey in formal 
and informal ways. 

5. Most importantly, to establish the "New World Or- 
der,” the U.S. needed reliable allies in the region. Washing- 

on had been in dose political and military cooperation 
ith both Turkey and Israel for many years, and it was 
atural for the U.S. to encourage these two countries to 
ntensify their relations so that it could rely with greater 
assurance on the support of the two pro-Western democ- 
racies in the region. With the termination of the Cold 
War, both Turkey and Israel were fearful that their stra- 
tegic importance might be diminished in the eyes of the 
U.S. This led them to step up their cooperation with the 
US. as well as with each other in order to ensure an effec- 
tive role for themselves in the U.S.-led New World Order 
in the Middle East. 

Progress in Turkish-Israeli relations began to acceler- 
ate in 1992. The first high-level visit to Israel from Turkey 
was made by the minister of tourism, Abdülkadir Ates, in 


. June 1992. In the course of the visit, an agreement for co- 


operation in tourism was signed. This was followed by the 
visit of foreign minister Hikmet Çetin in November 1992, 
when he signed the memorandum containing the princi- 
ples of mutual understanding and cooperation. This doc- 
ument provided the basic structure for future expanded 


'cooperation. 


‘These high-level visits were followed in 1994 and 1995 
by the visits of Israeli president Ezer Weizman and foreign 
minister Shimon Peres and prime minister Tansu Çiller 
and president Süleyman Demirel. In the course of the 


visits, it was agreed that the two countries should cooper- 


ate to achieve a lasting and just peace in the region and 
that the necessary measures should be taken to prevent 
Iraq from again posing a threat to the region. It was also 
agreed that bilateral cooperation should be developed in 
the fields of trade, defense, tourism, agriculture, combat- 
ing terrorism, and security. During her visit to Israel in 
1994, prime minister Tansu Ciller described Turkey’s co- 
operation with Israel as a “strategic relationship” (Hadar, 
p.10). This demonstrated the multidimensional nature of 
relations between the two countries. 

Despite this intensification of relations, Turkey's ac- 
tions were still guided by the principles of balanced di- 
plomacy in the first half of the 1990s. At a time when the 
Middle East Peace Process had been launched but a final 
settlement was still not in place, Turkey was reluctant to 
take concrete steps to give substance to the cooperation 
that had been proclaimed. Ankara condemned Israel's ac- 
tion in expelling a number of Palestinians in 1992. Turkey 
also reacted to Israel’s bombing of Lebanon in 1993 by 
postponing the visit of foreign minister Hikmet Çetin 
to Israel. Furthermore, Turkey pursued its traditionally 
friendly relations with the PLO and extended a loan of 
$so million to the Palestinian Authority in 1993. 

As the peace process began to make good progress in 
the second half of the 1990s and Turkish misgivings over 
Syria began to rise, Turkey started getting closer to Israel 
in all the fields of cooperation. 


2. Turkish-Israeli Cooperation 
a. The Dimensions of Cooperation 
Cooperation between the two countries was mostly 
concentrated in the military and economic fields. It was 
underpinned by the Framework Agreement on Military 
Training and Technical Cooperation of 23 February 1996 
and the Free Trade Agreement of 23 December 1996. 
Based on the Framework Agreement, Turkey and 
Israel had signed eleven separate agreements by 2000. 
Under the terms of these agreements, Turkey made its 
airspace available for the training flights of the Israeli Air 
Force, joint exercises were held, exchanges of students and 
instructors took place between the military academies of 
the two countries, joint activities were carried out in the 
area of protection from chemical weapons, and Turkey's 
radar facilities were made available to Israel to allow it to 
monitor in particular activities in Iran and Iraq. 

"The Turkish public took a close interest in the Agree- 
ment on Cooperation in Defense Industries signed on 28 
August 1996. This agreement provided for the exchange 
of defense information and the training of Turkish and Is- 
raeli technical personnel, Simultaneously, the Israeli Air- 
craft Industry (IAI) undertook the modernization of fifty- 








four Turkish F-4 combat aircraft ata cost of $632.5 million. 
Satisfied with this work, Turkey awarded the contract for 
the upgrading of forty-eight F-5 aircraft to the same firm 
at a cost of $75 million. The first modernized aircraft were 
delivered to the Turkish Air Force in early 2000. 

When the commander of the Land Forces, Gen. 
Hüseyin Kıvrıkoğlu, visited Israel in February 1998, one 
of the items on the agenda was Turkey's purchase of 1,000 
Merkava tanks as well as Popeye-I air-to-land missiles. 
Turkey later decided not to purchase the Israeli tanks, 
which were considered unsuitable for Turkish terrain. 
Instead Turkey purchased fifty missiles worth $25 million 
plus night-vision binoculars and other electronic equip- 
ment. Israel purchased forty armored vehicles worth $12 
million from Turkey. — 

Turkey was planning to spend $150 billion on defense 
by the year 2020. This naturally attracted the attention of 
Israel, which had a highly developed military-industrial 


capability. Israeli firms took advantage of the close rela- 


tions with Turkey to bid for Turkish contracts for weapons 
systems. When Turkey entered the market for the pur- 
chase of attack helicopters in 2000, the IAI submitted a 
bid to supply these helicopters, which it had given the 
Turkish name of Erdogan. But the contract was awarded 
to American firms. After this, there was talk of awarding 
Israel the contract for the upgrading of American-built 
M-6o tanks. The contract would involve the moderniza- 
tion of 160 tanks for $25 million. No progress had been 
made on this issue, however, by the end of 2000. 

_ Another dimension of military cooperation was the 
holding of joint exercises. In April and August 1996 Turk- 
ish and Israeli aircraft carried out joint aerial-refueling ex- 
ercises. In early 1998 the two countries’ navies conducted 
a joint search and rescue operation code-named Reliable 


Mermaid in the Mediterranean with the participation of . 


units of the U.S. Navy. Small-scale joint exercises were 
carried out by the two navies in the Aegean and Marmara 
seas throughout 1999. Although these exercises were sus- 
pended following the Marmara earthquake of 1999, fur- 
ther exercises were planned for 2001. 
Concurrently with the intensified military coopera- 
tion between the two countries, a number of high-level. 
military contacts took place. In February 1997 the chief 
of the General Staff, İsmail Hakkı Karadayı, visited Israel; 
his Israeli counterpart, Amnon Shakak, visited Turkey in 
October 1997. In the talks that took place in the course of 
these visits, two joint working groups were established 
to institutionalize military cooperation: the Defense In- 
dustries Working Group and the Political- Military Work- 
ing Group. These groups met önce every six months, 
alternatively in Turkey and Israel. The inpor of prala 
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attachés in the Turkish Embassy in Tel Aviv was raised 
to three. 

During the second half of the 1990s significant prog- 
ress was also made in economic and trade relations. The 
driving force behind this progress was the Free Trade 


Agreement (FTA) signed in 1996 that came into effect on - ` 


1 May 1997. This agreement was signed at a time when re- 
lations between the countries were very close. But the real 
reason for the agreement was the decision of the Council 
of Association of the EU dated 6 March 1995 with the title 
"Customs Union." The decision required Turkey to sign 
FTAs with all countries with which the EU had concluded 
an FTA, and Israel happened to be one ofthese. Under the 
terms ofthe FTA signed with Israel, the two countries had 
to lower customs duties by 12% immediately and by 40% 
by 1998, with all customs duties eliminated by 2000. 

In addition to the FTA, the two countries signed an 
Agreement on Trade, Economic, Industrial, and Techni- 
cal Cooperation, an Agreement on Reciprocal Promotion 
of Investments, and an Agreement for the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation. These agreements were the infrastruc- 
ture of bilateral economic cooperation. 

‘The Economic Cooperation Agreement was signed in 
the course of Prime Minister Yilmaz’s visit in September 
1998. Under the terms of this agreement, arrangements 
would be made to expand the volume of trade between 
Turkey and Israel. These arrangements included use of the 
port of Haifa by Turkish transport firms to gain access to 
the Middle East, raising the volume of trade to $2 billion in 
one year, bidding by Turkish and Israeli firms for contracts 
in one another's countries, undertaking of joint projects 
in the countries of Central Asia, and cooperation and ex- 
change of information in agriculture and technology. 

‘The major benefit of the FTA for Turkey was the pos- 
sibility of selling textile products to the U.S. via Israel that 
could not be sold directly because of American quota re- 
strictions. These products could be marketed in the U.S. 
as Israeli products if they had a 35% Israeli content. Fur- 
thermore, the special-status industrial zone of Irbid on 
the Israeli-Jordanian border was also being used to trans- 
ship Turkish products to the U.S. The effects of the FTA 
can be clearly seen in the trade statistics. The volume of 
bilateral trade was $91 million in 1989. This climbed to 
$446 million in 1996 and reached $625 million in 1997 
after the FTA came into effect. By 1998 the pane had 
reached $800 million. i i 

In 1999 Turkey's exports to Israel amounted to $586 


million and imports stood at $300 million, with the total :- | 


volume of trade attaining $880 million. Turkey's exports 
consisted mostly of iron and steel. products, coppet. and 
coppe pee , knitted d products , cement, and synthe 
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yarns, while imports consisted of chemical products, 
plastics, cotton, electrical machinery and equipment, and 
vegetable seeds. 

Economic relations were not confined to trade. Start- 
ing in the 1990s, investors in both countries began to in- 
vest in the other country. By 2000 the number of Israeli in- 
vestments in Turkey had reached seventy-two. Although 
these investments accounted for only o.696 of total foreign 
investments in Turkey, they represented a substantial 
share of investments in the GAP region. Turkish firms 
undertook construction work in Israel amounting to $200 
million in 2000. Among these was a $75-million construc- 
tion job at Ben Gurion Airport. This was the largest con- 
tract ever awarded to a non-Israeli firm. 

After 1996 cooperation in the fields of education, cul- 
ture and tourism also began to grow. From 1996 to 1990 
close to twenty agreements were signed in these fields. 
Turkish and Israeli universities were granting scholar- 
ships to students from the other country, and the number 
of Israeli tourists visiting Turkey rose sharply. ‘The deci- 
sion to close down casinos in Turkey, however, led to a 
drop in the number of Israeli visitors from 300,000 to 
around 50,000 in 1999. 

In the summer of 1999 President Demirel visited Is- 
rael, and decisions were njade to develop relations in all 
fields to a higher level. When the Marmara earthquake 
hit on 17 August 1999, the work of the Israeli rescue teams 

. in the stricken areas drew\praise and admiration in Tur- 
key. Israel's channel I TV station organized a campaign in 
September that netted $1,340,000 for the victims. On 25 
October 1999 prime minister Ehud Barak came to Turkey 
and handed over the “Israeli Village” (consisting of 320 
prefabricated homes) to those left homeless in the earth- 
quake. These activities reflected the warm friendship that 
had developed between the two countries. 

‘These relations received a setback in April 2000 
when the Israeli minister of education announced in the 
Knesset that Israeli school textbooks would henceforth 
contain information on the Armenian Genocide. Turkey 
reacted negatively to the announcement, and the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs made sure that no member of the 
Turkish cabinet attended the National Day reception of 
the Israeli Embassy in Ankara on 10 May 2000. 


b. The Repercussions of Cooperation 
"Ihe growing cooperation with Israel had differing reper- 
cussions in TR in Israel, and in the rest of the Middle 
‘East. 
In Turkey; one group (led by the military) Had always 


been in favor of close relations with Israel. As cooperation 


intensified, this group welcomed the development. The 
press frequently carried comments on the need for Tur- 
key and Israel to be on the best of terms. Another group 
(represented by the Welfare Party) looked upon tradi- 
tional Zionism with suspicion and concern. This group 
opposed cooperation with Israel because it feared that it 
would alienate Turkey from the Islamic world, with which 
it wanted to be closely integrated. The groups sincer- 
ity was questioned, however, after two important agree- 
ments with Israel were signed in 1997, when the Welfare 
Party was in the government as the senior partner of the 
coalition. 

Meanwhile the military cooperation with Israel be- 
gan to draw fire in Turkey when it became apparent that 
Israel's sales included obsolete equipment. There was par- 
ticular opposition in Turkey to Israel's efforts to sell Mer- 
kava tanks, which were designed for desert warfare and 
lacked maneuverability. 

‘The sharpest criticism came from those who felt that 
Turkey had strayed too far from the policy ofbalancein the 
Middle Fast in favor of Israel. As a matter of fact, Turkey's 
relations with the other regional actors were either stalled 
or in regression. Àt a time when the Middle East Peace 
Process was underway, it was felt that this excessive con- 
centration on Israel might produce undesirable conse- : 
quences in the event of a shift in regional balances when 
the peace process succeeded. This had happened in the 
past in connection with the U.S.-led Baghdad Pact, when 


regional balances had been ignored; and it looked as if it 


was happening again, with Israel and Turkey following in 
America’s footsteps. There were comments in the Western 
press about the parallels between the Baghdad Pact expe- 
rience and the current sory relationship between Turkey 
and Israel. 

Ankara began to perceive the dangers posed by the 
current policies and started to take steps to restore the. 
former balance by taking advantage of the opportunity 
presented by the death of Hafez Assad on 10 June 2000. 
Turkey was represented at his funeral by a high-level dele- 
gation led by President Sezer. Turkey also joined the other 
Islamic states in displaying a pro-Palestinian position 
when the Second Intifada erupted in the Palestinian ter- 
ritories. Turkey's policy. of balance was formalized when 
former president Süleyman Demirel became a member of 
the UN’s Investigation Committee to Ip onthe events 
in Palestine. 

The fact that the Turkish-Israeli relations eed a 
high level also met with different responses in Israel, Al- 
though Israel’s business community and military estab- 
lishment maintained their positive approach to Turkey, 





liberal politicians began to voice misgivings that were 
finding increasing support among the public. 

1. The developing relations with Turkey might draw 
Israel into the disputes between Ankara and Damascus. 
This would be contrary to Israel's policy of normalizing its 
relations with Syria over the long term. 

2. Israel was already the target of a number of terror 
organizations, and its relations with Turkey could turn Is- 
raelinto a target for the PKK. In fact, actions against Israeli 
missions in Europe increased due to rumors that Israel 


had assisted Turkey with intelligence in the operation that ` 


resulted in the apprehension of Öcalan. Israel was wary of 
adding new issues to its long list of existing problems. 

3. Israel's close relations with Turkey might have 
negative effects on its relations with Greece and the Greek 
part of Cyprus. As Israel's President Weizman declared 
during his visit to Cyprus at the end of 1998, Israel sought 
no confrontation with either Greece or Cyprus. 

In the light of these considerations, Israel had good 
reasons to downgrade the strategic dimension of Turkish- 
Israeli relations and give more weight to the commercial 
and cultural aspects ofthe relationship. When Ehud Barak 
of the Labor Party became prime minister in May 1999, 
he declared to Turkish newspaper reporters that his prior- 
ity was to achieve peace with Syria. Barak did not want 
Israel's relations with Turkey to worsen its relations with 
the other countries of the region. 

The most negative reactions to Turkey's ties with Is- 
rael came from the Islamic countries of the region. Not- 
withstanding Turkey's declarations that its cooperation 
was nota pact directed against them, Ankara was unable to 
blunt the criticism that its policies kept generating. Start- 
ing in 1996, all the Arab League summits voiced the con- 
cern of the Arab world over Turkey’s close ties with Israel, 


with Egypt and Syria leading the chorus. When six Israeli 


aircraft undertook training flights in Turkish airspace in 
April 1996, Egypt's foreign minister, Amr Musa, came to 
Ankara to obtain the details of the military cooperation 
agreement. Following Musas trip, President Mubarak 
declared that he was not satisfied that the Turkish-Israeli 
military agreement was merely a training agreement and 
that it had no aggressive objectives. Syria used this oppor- 
tunity to obtain the support of the other Arab states with 
regard to its differences with Turkey. In 1997 Syria's official 
mouthpiece, the newspaper al-Baath, criticized Turkey's 
cooperation with Israel in the following terms: “This un- 
declared alliance is seeking new gains at the expense of the 
Arabs and their legal rights. in addition: to ri 
the peace process” " (Bölükbaşı, p. 148). 

“These criticisms reached De peak i in veni 1998 i 
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the course of the Reliable Mermaid exercise. “Syria “de- 
scribed it as “an element that will upset the balarice in 
the region,’ while Iran claimed that it was “the product of 
the plan to develop the Zionist expansionist policies that 
were leading to permanent crisis in the region.” Egyptâ ac- 
cused Turkey and Israel of provocation and, after claiming 
that Turkey had entered an alliance with Israel, warned 
that "Turkey must know that all alliances Mah counteral- 
liances” (Bölükbaşı, p. 149). E 

Given the reactions from the countries of the region, 
the opposing voices heard in Israel, and the cooling off 
in relations in 2000, it can be assumed that the strategic 
dimension of Turkey's relations with Israel will begin to 
recede and the impression that the relationship has the 


nature ofa military pact will be dissipated. . 


3. The Period of Stagnation 

in Strategic Cooperation : 
Asnoted above, the speech ofan Israeli minister regarding 
the Armenian allegations of genocide brought about a cri- 
sis in relations between Ankara and Tel Aviv. As a result, 
no high-level Turkish representatives participated in the 
reception offered on 10 May 2000 by the Israeli Embassy 
in Ankara on the occasion of the founding of the state of 
Israel. This was the first sign that the development of re- 
lations that had been gathering pace since the. mid-1990s 
had stalled. Throughout 2000 other signs followed, influ- 
enced by three separate factors. 

1. After Öcalan was forced to leave Syria »d was 
brought to Turkey after his capture in Kenya; a:new dia- 
logue was established between Damascus “ani Ankara. 





Turkey began to return to its old dans of ‘maintaining a 








its desire to further the a ande economic c relations 
with Syria. 

A positive atmosphere had e at ihe bis held 
in Washington between Israel and Syria in 1999; and this 
also helped nudge Turkey toward a: balanced. policy. The 
possibility of peace between the two adversaries 1 under 
U.S. prodding was a o Bad. Anl ira toward e even- 
handedness. z 2 

2. No more eğ was side tithe gdo (defense 
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progress, following much talk that the contract would be 
awarded to Israeli firms, This caused considerable uneasi- 
ness in İsrael, Prime Minister Barak came to Ankara on 
28 August 2000 in the company of the defense ministry's 
undersecretary and officials responsible for defense in- 
dustries to eliminate the hurdles; but Turkey refused to 
budge, conveying the message that relations with the U.S. 
had precedence over relations with Israel. 

Israel's reaction to these developments came in the 
fall of 2000, when the Armenian allegations of genocide 
were placed on the congressional agenda in Washington. 
The Jewish lobby formerly had worked hand-in-hand with 
„Turkey to prevent the genocide bills from reaching the 
floor ofthe Senate and the House of Representatives. This 
time, in parallel with the reluctant attitude of Tel Aviv, the 
lobby remained aloof until the last moment. The Jewish 
lobby took action only when President Clinton sent a let- 
ter to the Speaker of the House and the bill was removed 
from the agenda, demonstrating to Turkey once again that 
the course of Turkish-U.S. relations was intimately linked 
with the course of Turkey's relations with Israel. 

3. Ankara's position vis-à-vis the Second Intifada 
(also known as the al-Aqsa Intifada) that broke out in 
the occupied territories was another factor. Following 
the talks held between the Israeli and Palestinian sides in 
1999, it was decided to reach a final agreement by Octbber 
2000. But it proved impossible to achieve an agreerhent 
on the basic issues. Tension began to rise as an agreerhent 
proved elusive, and the establishment of an independent 
Palestinian state was postponed indefinitely. The situation 
exploded when the leader of the Likud Party, Ariel Sha- 
ron, provocatively visited the Masjid al-Aqsa, a Muslim 
holy site in Jerusalem. This was the man who had over- 
seen the massacre at the Palestinian camps in Lebanon in 


1982, earning for himself the title of "the Butcher of Leba- 


non" among the Arabs. As in 1987, the Intifada began with 
isolated protest demonstrations and soon escalated into a 
general uprising throughout the occupied territories. The 
Second Intifada was no different from the First Intifada in 
its origin and development and in the harsh Israeli reac- 
tion it provoked. By the fall of 2001 about eight hundred 
Palestinians had been killed by the Israeli army. Scores 
of Israeli soldiers and civilians lost their lives as a conse- 
quence of Palestinian suicide attacks. - 
The Second Intifada demonstrated two disset One 
` was the strength of those who opposed peace among both 
the Israelis and the Palestinians. The Likud Party, sup- 
ported by the ultrareligious and nationalist elements as 
well as the Jewish settlers, displayed its utter opposition 
to the principle of “land for peace” On the Palestinian 
side, the terror organizations Hamas and Islamic Jihad, 


defying the leadership of Yasser Arafat, wanted a return 
to the objective of destroying Israel. 'Ihe second thing 
it demonstrated was that peace in the region would not 
be reached without first settling the basic questions. The 
events showed that the final status of Jerusalem was the 
key to the whole peace process. 

During the Second Intifada, the Israeli army re- 


.sponded to the Palestinian demonstrators with automatic 


weapons and attacked the buildings and coastal patrol 
vessels ofthe PLO in Gaza with helicopters. These actions 
gota very negative reaction from Ankara. Turkish leaders, 
including President Sezer and Prime Minister Ecevit, 
called for restraint and underlined that this was essential 
for the peace process to continue. Ankaras concern in- 
tensified when the Israeli policy toward the Palestinians . 
became even tougher after Ariel Sharon became prime 
minister on 6 February 2001, following the election. 

At this point Ankara made an effort to help in reach- 
ing a solution to this question, Although this was not a 
mediation effort in the formal sense, foreign minister 
İsmail Cem undertook shuttle diplomacy between Israel 
and Palestine and Egypt. Ankara was aware that its inten- 


` sified cooperation with Israel was seen among the Arabs 


as a pact directed against themselves. Turkey also knew 
that this cast a shadow on the credibility of the role that 
it sought to assume in the Middle East and undermined 
its neutrality. That is why Ankara sought to diminish its 
visibility in Tel Aviv by calling for a postponement of the 
meeting of the working group on strategic and security 
cooperation scheduled to take place in the autumn of 
2000. The group had been set up under the military coop- 


. eration agreement and was supposed to meet once every 


six months, but the meeting had not taken place by the 
end of 2000. : 

After this postponement, Turkish-Israeli relations 
received a second shock when President Sezer made a 
speech at the meeting of the Permanent Council for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation of the Islamic Conference, where he 
had harsh words for Israel’s actions in the occupied ter- 
ritories. 

Finally, a meeting was held in the Egypta resort of 
Sharm el-Sheikh on 17 October 2000 to end the turmoil 
in the occupied territory. At the meeting, it was decided 
to set up an Investigation Committee under the aegis of 
the UN. When former president Süleyman Demirel was 
included in the committee, this restored Turkey's neutral- 
ity on the issues separating Israel and Palestine. Fifty-two 
years earlier Turkey had been made a member ofthe UN's 
Palestine Conciliation Committee; this helped to steer 
Ankara toward a neutral position, whereas previously it 
had been siding with the Arabs. The membership in the 





İnvestigation Committee had a similar effect in drawing 


Turkey toward more evenhandedness. After holding two. 


meetings on 26 and 27 November, the committee went to 
the region in December to hold talks with the contending 
sides and issued its report on 30 April 2001. The report un- 
derlined that the events were unleashed by Sharon's visit 
to the Masjid al-Agsa on 28 September 2000 with 1,000 
. followers and called for a cease-fire so that the parties 
could resume their peace talks. The report also listed the 
actions that needed to,be taken to restore confidence be- 
tween the two sides. 

The events that took place from 1999 to 2001 showed 
that Turkey had abandoned its one-sided policy in the 
Middle Bast that it had been pursuing from 1995 to 1999. 
Henceforth it would follow a more balanced policy, bear- 
ing in mind its national interests. Nevertheless, relations 


with Israel did not stray too far away from their general 
course. High-level Israeli visits to Ankara continued as. 


before. In April 2001 foreign minister Shimon Peres vis- 
ited, and in July defense minister Binyamin Ben-Eliezer 
and chief ofthe General Staff Shaul Mofaz were in Turkey 
for contacts. Most controversial was the visit to Ankara 
of prime minister Ariel Sharon on 8 August 2001, which 
drew anti-Turkish reactions in Arab capitals. 

During Sharon's visit in Ankara, Turkey called on 
Israel to take the necessary steps to restart the Middle 
East Peace Process, whild Israel asked Turkey to persuade 
the Palestinians to abandon their armed struggle. This 
visit clearly showed Turkey in its role of facilitator in the 
Middle East Peace Process. At the same time, it indicated 
Turkey's determination to continue to develop its rela- 
tions with Israel when the Turkish leadership played host 
to Sharon, a man that the Arab world regarded as the "Mi- 
losevic ofthe Middle East” 
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B. Relations with iran 


.1. Political Relations 


The Clash of ideologies 
As pointed out in Section 6 (dealing with the 19805), the 
real factor leading to a crisis in Turkish-Iranian relations 
based on ideological grounds was the Iranian adminis- 
tration’s need to satisfy domestic public opinion. When 
Khomeini died in 1989, he was succeeded as president by 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, who was in favor of following a more 
moderate line in foreign policy. Ankara saw this as a posi- 
tive development, and prime minister Yıldırım Akbulut's 
visit to Tehran in March 1990 helped in improving the at- 
mosphere between the neighbors. When Khomeini was 
succeeded in the Supreme Leadership (Velayet-e Fagih) 
by the hard-liner Ali Khamenei, however, who led a group 
that supported the continuation of Khomeini's tough pol- 
icies, Iran acquired an administration that was tugging in 
opposite directions (Box 7-58). 

Ankara attributed Iran's supportfor dis PKK (through 
the Guardians of the Revolution) and the periodic crises 


between the two countries over religious symbols to the 


activities of the conservative faction led by Khamenei 
and refrained from taking forceful counteraction in order 
to avoid embarrassing the moderates in Tehran, In April 
1991 Rafsanjani camie to Ankara but did not visit Atatürk's 
torb and lay the customary wreath, When Turkey de- 
cided to overlook this breach of etiquette, it was seen as 


confirmation of Ankara's desire not to undermine the por: "T 
sition of the moderates as well as its decision to freeze the .- 
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Box 7-58. The Structure of the Clergy”: 
ae the. State i in. Iran. 


ideological tug-of-war between the two countries in the 
aftermath ofthe Gulf crisis. 

A similar development was observed in Iran dur- 
ing the Refahyol government. Refahyol was perceived in 
Iran as representing Islamism in Turkey and as struggling 
against the army and secular circles. Consequently, Iran 
decided to support the Refahyol government, which was 
busy trying to form the D-8 group (Box 7-59). Erbakan's 
first foreign trip was to Iran in August 1996, and Rafsanje ani 
paid a return visit to Turkey in December. 

Relations with Iran had taken a turn that made the 
“Turkish bureaucracy very uncomfortable for three rea- 
sons. (1) Turkey had signed a military cooperation agree- 
ment with Israel in February 1996, and Iran was conveying 
to Turkey its growing concern as Turkey and Israel drew 
closer. In these circumstances no rapprochement with 






Box 7-59. big’ 


Iran could take place, especially as Iran and Syria drew 
ever closer, (2) There was a general impression in Turkey 
that Iran was behind the assassination of Çetin Emeç, a 
journalist with secular views. (3) The support provided 
by Iran to the PKK wâs a constant source of irritation for 
Turkey. Iran was delilerately seeking to exploit the cleav- 
ages in Turkish society and precipitated a crisis on the oc- 
casion of Jerusalem Day, which was being marked every 
year in Iran. A function to mark this day was organized by 
the mayor of Sincan, a suburb of Ankara, to which Iranian 
ambassador Mohammad Reza Bageri had been invited. In 
the course of the event, Baqeri made a speech in which 
he condemned Turkey's relations with Israel. This infuri- 
ated the Turkish army. The tension reached a peak in Feb- 
ruary 1997, when both.sides recalled their ambassadors. 
Relations were normalized toward the end of the year, 
when Turkey had a new prime minister, Mesut Yilmaz. In 
March 1998 the two newly appointed ambassadors pre- 
sented their credentials and assumed their duties. 

The ideological rivalry acquired a new dimension in 
1993 when it was alleged that Iran was involved in the se- 
rial assassination of Kemalist intellectuals in Turkey. In 
January the cbief prosecutor of the State Security Court 
officially announced that the murderers of the journalist 
Uğur Mumcu had links with Iran. Slogans were heard ac- 
cusing Iran ofthe crime at the funeral of Mumcu (attended 
by alarge number of mourners), and an anti-Iranian wave 
swept through the press. The-Iranian minister of the in- 
terior, who was visiting Turkey at the time, cut short his 





visit and returned home to express his disapproval. In 
February both Rafsanjani and Demirel released messages 
of mutual recriminations, The U.S. State Department sup- 
ported Turkey by declaring that Iran might wel] have been 
involved in the murder of Mumcu. The Welfare Party 
alleged that this was a U.S. conspiracy to block the posi- 
tive development of 'Turkish-Iranian relations that had 
been progressing since mid-1992. When the Turkish Ex- 
imbank announced in February that it would extend no 
more loans to Iran to finance Turkish exports, economic 
relations also began to deteriorate. In July Iran banned 
the sale of prominent Turkish writer Aziz Nesin's books 
when he sought to get the Turkish translation of Salman 
Rushdie's book The Satanic Verses published in Turkey. 
When: Turkey stopped Iranian trucks from entering the 
country in August, the crisis reached its peak. The crisis 
was overcome with the signing in October of the Joint 
Turkish-Iranian Security Protocol. 

The series of crises that began with the murder of 
Uğur Mumcu continued throughout the 1990s with the 
assassinations of more Kemalist intellectuals; but by 2002 
the Turkish judicial system had not been able to reach a 
conclusion about the existence ofa link between the mur- 
ders and Iran. 

‘The last ideologically rooted crisis in bilateral rela- 

, tions occurred in July 1999. Iran's university students had 
been protesting the conservative policies of the govern- 
ment by occupying university buildings when they were 
brutally dispersed by the security forces. Soon the student 
demonstrations degenerated into antiregime street fight- 
ing. When Prime Minister Ecevit spoke in support of the 
demonstrators, relations became tense, After it became 
known that the leaders of the demonstrations had been 
in contact with members of antiregime organizations in 


Turkey and the U.S, Iran's accusations against Turkey in- 


creased. As in the case ofthe previous crises, after a while 


: relations returned to their normal course. 


The periodic crises in bilateral relations were dnd 
used by both sides as a means for dealing with the disen- 
chantment with the official ideology i in their domestic 
politics. 


The PKK Factor . 

At this time, the Turkish authorities fepe raised the 
“issue ofthe alleged support that İran was providing to the 
` PKK. In April and May 1990 Iran's Ambassador Bageri 


in Ankara called on all'the party leaders to inform them ` 
of the good intentions of the Iranian regime. The party. 

leaders (except for the leaders of the Welfare. Party) all 
iesponded by voicing. their « concern over. Trans support 
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for the PKK. In October 1990 a ship bearing the Greek- 
Cypriot flag carrying arms belonging to Iran was detained 
as it sailed through the Straits, and its cargo was confis- 
cated, The Turkish authorities claimed that the arms were 
destined for the PKK. This precipitated a crisis that lasted 


for six months. The ultranationalist elements of the Turk- 


ish press asked why Turkey remained pue while Iran 
supported the PKK. 

As the activities of the PKK in Turkey grew in 1992, 
Turkish-Iranian relations deteriorated further. Although 
there was no agreement on hot pursuit, Turkish units 
chasing a PKK group penetrated Iran up to a distance of 
four kilometers in August. Özal confirmed that Turkish 
units. would enter Iran without hesitation. When Iran 
sought clarification on this statement, the minister of the 
interior, İsmet Sezgin, went to Tehran in September with 
a file containing evidence of PKK's ties with Iran. He ac- 
cused Iran of allowing its territory to be used by the PKK 
and of providing logistic support for the terrorists. Sezgin 
also confirmed that Turkey had nothing to do with the 
Mujahedin-e Khalq (PMOI: Peoples Mujahedin Orga- 
nization of Iran), the group opposing the lranian i tegime. 
On 16 September 1992 the two ministers of thë interior 
signed the Turkish-Iranian Security and Cooperation 
Agreement in ‘Tehran. The agreement provided for the 
establishment of a joint security committee at the level 
of minister of the interior. After this reduction in tension, 
Iran delivered some PKK militants to Turkey. This was fol- 
lowed by Prime Minister Demirel’s visit to Tehran in Oc- 
tober. When Demirel returned, the Greek-Cypriot ship, 
along with its cargo of arms, was released a the Turkish 
authorities, 

Each time the issue came up, Iran denied that it was 
supporting the PKK and responded by accusing Turkey 
of providing shelter to the regime's opponents. There 
were incidents that aggravated Iran's suspicions: former 
Iranian premier Shahpur Bakhtiar was killed in Paris in 
1991 and five individuals related to the Iranian regime 
were arrested in İstanbul for involvement in the assassi- 


‘nation. Nevertheless, Mujahedin-e Khalq members were 


never deported from Turkey. In turn, Turkey complained 
about the actions of Iranian agents on Turkish territory 


directed against opponents of the Iranian regime, similar 


to the ones that had occurred in the 1980s. In spite of these 
complaints, ari Iranian dissident was killed in Istanbul 


in May 1990. ‘This was followed by similar incidents ona © 


number of different occasions...” 


Starting at the end of i992, Iran began to arrest mem-. - : 
bers ofthe PKK and Turkey did the same to the Iranian © 
: dissidents, Some of the arrested individuals v were handed: a, 
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over to their respective authorities. When Demirel went 
to Tehran in July 1994, relations had been restored to a 
positive state. 

The mutual accusations of support for the PKK and 
the Mujahedin-e Khalg continued throughout the 1990s; 
despite the agreements signed, no definitive outcome was 
in sight even in 2002. As the PKK lost its effectiveness in 
the first half of the 1990s, however, this issue, which had 
been poisoning relations, began to recede. 

Itis likely that the existing ideological rivalry will also 
recede as the moderates gain ground in Iran and as bilat- 
eral economic relations develop further. 


1 

Competition and Cooperation 

in the Caucasus and Central Asia 

When the USSR disintegrated in 1991, there was a race 
between Turkey and Iran to become a role model and 
to establish a zone of influence. But this did not last for 
long. When Russia reasserted itself in 1993, Iran and Tur- 
key were pushed aside. Furthermore, the U.S. withdrew 
its support for Turkey in this area. Iran was not ready to 
see its relations with Russia deteriorating. Turkey had 
adopted the slogan "the twenty-first century shall be the 
Turkish century; while Iran's slogan was "the twenty-first 
century shall see the reawakening of Islam.” But neither 
country had the financial and technological clout to es- 
tablish its preeminence in the region. 

In 1992, before Russia had staged its comeback in the 
region, all of the Central Asian countries plus Azerbaijan 
had become members of the Economic Cooperation Or- 
ganization (ECO). This signified that Iran and Turkey had 
opted for cooperation in Central Asia rather than compe- 
tition, because the mutual suspicions caused by the West- 
ern media had been in large measure dispelled. It became 
obvious that Iran was not about to export its regime to the 
region; nor was Turkey pursuing Pan-Turkic goals. From 
this point on, the two countries would engage only in eco- 
nomic competition in Central Asia, along with economic 
cooperation. That is why problems caused by Iranian ac- 
tions such as creating difficulties for Turkish trucks on 
their way to Turkmenistan should be seen in an economic 
rather than political context. 


While the two countries were acting constructively . 


in Central Asia and pursuing conciliatory policies, the 
same could not be said for the Caucasus. From 1992 to 
1993, when the Popular Front was in power in Azerbaijan 
under the leadership of Ebulfez Elchibey, Iran perceived a 
direct threat from that country; this also cast a shadow on 
Turkey's relations with Iran. Iran was justified in feeling 
threatened. One of Elchibey’s foreign policy goals was the 


' annexation of Iran's province of Azerbaijan. ‘This drove 


Iran to side with Armenia on the dispute over Karabakh. 
Tehran viewed Turkey's support of Azerbaijan and espe- 
cially of Elchibey with deep suspicion. 

When Elchibey was toppled in a coup in June 1993, 
his successor, Heydar Aliyev, pursued a conciliatory pol- 
icy toward Iran and sought to restrain the ultranational- 
ists. This allowed Iran to adopt a more balanced position 
on the conflict between Armenia and Azerbaijan and 
also made it possible to remove the Azerbaijan hurdle in 
Turkish-Iranian relations. But the removal of the hurdle 
did not automatically lead to cooperation between Iran 
and Turkey. Iran still looked upon Turkey's close coop- 
eration with Azerbaijan with some suspicion and con- 
tinued its activities that were detrimental to Azerbaijan's 
interests and therefore to Turkey's. To counter Turkey's 
initiative in establishing the BSEC in the Black Sea region, 
Iran helped establish the Organization for Caspian Sea 
Cooperation and pursued policies that conflicted with 
Turkish interests on questions related to the status of the 
Caspian Sea and the transport of the regions oil. In the 
course of the twenty-first century, it can be expected that 
Iran will adopt a tougher line so long as Turkey and Azer- 
baijan keep getting closer and if nationalistic motives play 
a larger role in the rapprochement. 


Uncertainty in iraq 

The crisis that erupted in the Gulfin August 1990 brought 
Turkey and Iran closer together. In November 1990 Presi- 
dent Özal went to Tehran to appraise the situation with 
Rafsanjani. In December Ali Akbar Velayeti, the Iranian 
foreign minister, came to Ankara and proposed that Iran 
and Turkey adopt a common stand vis-à-vis the crisis. He 
came to Turkey once again in August 1991. The high point 
of the exchange of visits came when Rafsanjani visited 
Turkey in April 1991. 

In the course of the Gulf crisis, Turkey participated 
actively in the UN embargo on Iraq and allowed the bases 
on its territory to be used against its neighbor. Iran was 
satisfied to see the worsening of Turkey's relations with 
Iraq. During the war, Iran preferred to remain neutral and 
took advantage of Iraq's weakened position to settle most 
of the outstanding questions left over from its war with 
Irag to its own satisfaction. In the aftermath of the war, 
there were a number of questions with regard to Iraq that 
still remained unresolved in 2002. In this unsettled envi- 
ronment Turkish-Iranian relations were focused on three 
mainissues. : ES l : 

1; Irag’s territorial integrity: this was the only issue on 
which the two countries pursued a common policy. Both - 





countries harbored suspicions that the U.S. might be pur- 
suing a long-term strategy that would lead to the breakup 
of Irag into two or three separate entities. This compelled 
both countries to keep on stressing that they stood for the 
territorial integrity of their neighbor, At a meeting of for- 
eign ministers in which Syria also participated, the three 
countries once again confirmed their support for Iraq's 
unity in their joint declaration. 

Although no country, including the U.S., ever spoke 
against Iraq's territorial integrity, the uncertainty in Iraq 
kept Turkish and Iranian suspicions about the integrity 
of Iraq alive. Despite this identity of views, their relations 
with the Baathist regime differed markedly. Iran saw a re- 
placement of the Baathist regime as a precondition for re- 
solving the Iraqi question, while Turkey was prepared to 
collaborate with any regime in Baghdad that could main- 
tain stability in the country. In other words, the two coun- 
tries were united about the need to preserve the Iraqi state 
but divided over the regime. 

2. The U.S. presence in the region: the Iraqi Kurds 
revolted once again after the defeat of Iraq at the hands 
of the U.S.-led coalition. But this time their support was 
not coming from Iran as in the past but from the U.S. Iraq 
succeeded in suppressing this uprising in a bloody way, 
leading to the uprooting of 1.5 million Kurds, who sought 
refuge in Turkey and Iran. Both countries agreed that 
the Kurds must be able to return to their homes in Iraq 
in full security. Up to this point, there was an identity of 
views between Ankara and Tehran. But Iran disapproved 
of Turkey's approach when Ankara got the Americans in- 
volved in returning the Kurds to their homes and then in- 
stitutionalized the U.S. presence in northern Iraq through 
Operation Provide Comfort (see "Relations with the USA 
and NATO" in this section). Actually, the Turkish oppo- 


sition parties and the public were also critical of this ar- ` 


rangement, even though neither the Welfare Party nor the 
parties ofthe Left were able to get rid ofit when they were 
in the government. Turkey's support for the U.S. presence 
in Iraq enabled Iran to describe Turkey as “Satan's lackey.” 

3. The northern Iraq equation: Turkey and Iran were 
in different camps on this issue. Turkey's main concern 
was to get the PKK out of northern Iraq. For this it was 
necessary to get rid of the power vacuum there, To se- 
cure this Turkey was encouraging the two main Kurdish 
groups and the Turcomans to reach an accord with Bagh- 
dad while it conducted operations against the PKK. Iran 
‘was seeking to establish control over the Kurdish groups 
while it also carried. out operations against Iranian dis- 
sident groups based in the region. The Kurdish groups 


were using Turkey and Iran to gain advantage against one 
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another in their struggle for supremacy. As northern Iraq 
entered the twenty-first century in this environment of 
confusion, the two countries were on the alert and fol- 
lowing one another's moves in the region with suspicion. 
When the U.S. occupied Iraq in 2003, Operation Provide 
Comfort came to an end, and the Iraqi factor in Turkish- 
Iranian relations took on a totally new shape. 


2. Economic Relations 

Economic relations became stagnant after the Iran-Iraq 
War but revived again when the Central Asian republics 
gained independence. Formerly, only Turkey was in the 
position of a transit country, but now Iran assumed this 
role for Turkey as Ankara sought to gain access to Central 
Asia. 

The most important event in Turkey's economic rela- 
tions with Iran in the 1990s was the signing of the agree- 
ment on the natural gas pipeline from Iran to Turkey, a 
project that had been under consideration since the 1960s. 
‘The agreement was given its final shape in 1996, when the 
Refahyol government was in power. Under its terms, Tur- 
key committed itself to purchase 10 billion cubic meters 
of natural gas each year from Iran, which possessed the 
world’s second largest reserves of this commodity. Botaş 
(the gas distributing company in Turkey) would finance 
only the construction of the Turkish portion of the pipe- 
line, while Iran financed its portion. This arrangement was 
designed to evade the D'Amato Act, which imposed a U.S. 
embargo on companies investing more than $20 million 
in the Iranian hydrocarbon industry. 

Iran. concluded a similar agreement with Armenia. 
Owing to the lack of investments, Iran could only pro- 
duce enough gas to meet its own domestic requirements. 
That is why it was planned for Iran to pipe natural gas 
from Turkmenistan to Turkey in the first few years of the 
contract, with Iran supplying its own production after the 
necessary investments in the gas industry had been made. 

‘The implementation of the deal went on after Refa- 
hyol left the government; by 2001 the Iranian portion had 
been completed except for the measuring stations, while 
the Turkish portion was on the point of completion. Actu- 
ally, the agreement had a “take or pay” clause that required 


_the two portions of the pipeline to be completed simul- 


taneously so that when Iran made the gas available Tur- 
key had to buy it or pay for it anyway. Despite this clause, 


talks were held with Iran (of which the public was kept ee 
uninformed), and ‘Tehran was prevailed upon to forgo |. ©. Ss, 
Turkish payments : for gas that had not been purchased. a 
It was claimed that Turkey had been dragging its feet in: © © © 
| the completion of the gas pipeline despite its need for gà 
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because of the negative U.S. approach to this project as 
well as the unenthusiastic attitude of some in the Turkish 
bureaucracy. It was also claimed that Iran showed under- 
standing because it was aware of Turkey's difficulties. 

The delivery of Iranian gas, commencing in 2001, 
should gradually be built up to the level of 10 billion cu- 
bic meters per annum. This is expected to have a perma- 
nent positive effect on bilateral relations, similar to the 
temporary boost that the Iran-Iraq War gave to bilateral 
relations. This in turn should allow the two countries to 
place their relations on a sounder footing and to avoid the 
periodic crises ofthe past. This expectation was borne out 
by the positive developments in relations in the first half 
of 2001, which became manifest during the visit of foreign 
minister İsmail Cem to Tehran. 

The second important event in economic relations af- 
ter the gas pipeline project was the extension of the ECO. 
Notwithstanding the hopes raised by the increased ECO 
membership, however, there was widespread disappoint- 
ment because the organization was unable to overcome 
the torpor of the 1980s. The failure of the ECO (and of its 
predecessor, the RCD) to achieve the long-term objective 
of setting up a common market was not due to the lack of 
political will among its members. The real problem was 
structural. The members were fleveloping countries, ex- 
porters of raw materials and semifinished products. That 
is why their intraregional trad$ corresponded to only a 
small fraction of their total foreign trade. Actually, Turkey 
and to a some extent Iran had a certain industrial capacity 
that could enable them to break free from this structure. 
When they undertook the extension of the ECO to in- 
clude more countries, they expected to exchange the raw 
materials of the new members for their industrial prod- 
ucts. İhese hopes remained largely unfulfilled, however, 
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due to lack of financing security and standardized prod- 
ucts in the ECO. At the threshold of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, the ECOS realistic objective is not the achievement 
of a common market but rather the achievement of insti- 
tutionalization to overcome the shortcomings referred 
to earlier. 
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The Issue of the Turkish Straits 


I. POSITIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 

PRIOR TO THE 1994 TURKISH 

STRAITS REGULATION 
Technological developments after 1936 led to an increase 
in the size of ships. There was also an alarming rise in the 


number of vessels using the Turkish Straits. These devel- - 


opments made it necessary to seek new arrangements to 
ensure the safety of navigation and of life and property 
and to protect the environment in the Straits and the re- 
gion of the Marmara Sea. 'There were two differing posi- 
tions about what these arrangements should be. 

One was to repeal the Montreux Straits Conven- 
tion and to replace it with a system that did not contain 
elements that could be used against Turkey. According to 
this view, the main source of trouble lay in article 2 of the 
convention, The terms of this article were so clear that it 
was impossible to evade them through internal legislation 
without violating the convention. Consequently, it was 
essential to change certain parts of the convention, start- 
ing with this article 2. This position was not adopted for 
the reasons that will be explained in connection with the 
Russian thesis regarding the 1994 regulation (see “The 
Views of the Parties on the 1994 Regulation” below). 

‘The second position was to clarify imprecise portions 
of the Montreux Straits Convention with internal legisla- 
tion without, however, violating it. This was the position 
that was preferred by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
Undersecretariat of Maritime Affairs of the Office of thé 
Prime Minister, and the Ministry of Transport. As a result, 
the Regulation on Maritime Traffic in the Straits and Mar- 
mara Region came into effect on 1 July 1994. - 

This regulation did not come about suddenly. Pre- 
viously reports had been prepared by individuals, and 
` particularly sea captains, who were familiar with the 
problems of navigation in the region. Only some of these 
reports reached those holding positions of responsibility 
and can be regarded as foaming the p Dal of 
the 1994. mi m. 


The first report was authored by captains M. Efruz 
İneceli and Gündüz Aybay in 1968 and bore the title 
"Safety of Life and Property in the İstanbul Strait and Its 
Environment." It was submitted on behalf of the Gradu- 
ates' Association of the Maritime High School. Some of 
the reports recommendations were incorporated in the 
Regulation of the Port of İstanbul of 1982 as well as the 
regulation of 1994. Among these were the limitations of 
the speed of ships to ten knots in order to avoid accidents 
and excessive bow waves and the establishment of two 
traffic lanes in order to separate north-bound and south- 
bound shipping. PM 

A second report was Gen by the Association 
of Turkish Ocean-Going Captains and submitted to the 
Ministry of Transport in 1987. It bore the title "System for 
Separating Traffic in the Straits and the Sea of Marmara” 
This report (issued about five years after the Regulation of 
the Port of İstanbul) explained the advantages of the Sys- 
tem for Separating Traffic (SST) and recommended that 
itbe enforced in the entire region ofthe Turkish Straits. 

The most controversial provision of the 1994 regu- 
lation was the rule for the temporary suspension of traf- 
fic. This rule was not foreseen in the above-mentioned 
reports, but it existed in the Regulatiori of the Port of 
Istanbul of 1965 as well as in the Regulations of the Ports 
of İstanbul and Çanakkale dated 1982. 


1. THE NEW REGIME ESTABLISHED BY 
THE 1994 TURKISH. STRAITS REGULATION 
The Regulation on Maritime Traffic in the Straits and the 


Marmara Region was adopted by the Council of Minis- 


ters on 23 November 1993 and came into force on a July 
1994. The term “the Turkish Straits Region" used i in this 
text means the Bosphorus (ie, the Strait of İstanbul, the 


Sea of Marmara, ‘and the Strait. of Çanakkale or Dardanel- : à 
les): ‘It éónsists of seven chapters and six annexes s describ- NUR 


l ing the SST. 
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Article 1 of the 1994 regulation read as follows: "Ihis 
Regulation has been prepared to regulate... maritime traf- 
fic in the Turkish Straits and the Marmara Region and 
applies to all shipping in these waters.” This meant that it 
would apply to warships as well as merchant vessels. Ar- 
ticle 2 contained definitions of some of the terms used in 
the regulation. For example "large ship" meant one that 
was 150 meters or longer. 

Chapter II contained the General Principles and 
consisted of the rules that had to be observed by ships 
before they entered or passed through the region of the 
Straits. Some of the rules dealt with the criteria regarding 
the technical capabilities of vessels. The ships that did not 
conform to the critería had to transit the Turkish Straits 
under the rules established by the Undersecretariat of 
Maritime Affairs (articles 6 and 10/2). The other rules 
dealt with the various notifications that ships had to make 
before entering the region. 

Chapter III regulated navigation through the Straits 
region and contained the rules that ships had to observe 
once they were in the region ofthe Straits, Article 17 stipu- 
lated: “The normal speed of vessels in the Straits shall be 
10 knots. However,...this speed can be exceeded to pre- 
vent collisions, making every effort not to cause waves 
that might inflict damage to the adjacent areas.” Article 18 
provided that, unless absolutely necessary, ships should 
not overtake thd ships sailing ahead of them and should 
maintain a distahce of at least eight cables (one cable = 
one-tenth of a nautical mile) from the ship in front. In ad- 
dition, there were rules about notifications that had to be 
made during transit through the Straits. 

The most significant rule in-this chapter was con- 
tained in article 24, which stated: “Maritime traffic in the 
Straits can be temporarily suspended by the Administra- 
tion [the Undersecretariat of Maritime Affairs] in order to 
allow construction work over the water or under, drilling 
work, firefighting, scientific work, sports activities, salvage 
and rescue operations, activities to prevent or eliminate 
marine pollution, operations related to accidents or pur- 
suit of criminals, and similar situations to proceed.” 

The most noteworthy provision of chapter IV (en- 
titled “Common Provisions for the Straits and the Mar- 
mata Region”) was the one relating to large ships, because 
it also included oil tankers. Article 29 stated: “The owners 
or operators of large ships must notify the Administration 
at the planning stage of the voyage about the ship and its 
cargo if the ship is going to sail through the Straits and the 
Marmara Region. The Administration shall inform the 
applicants of its decision, which will be made in the light 
of the morphology and Pu condition of the Straits, 


the dimensions and maneuverability of the ship, the 
safety of life, property, and the environment, and the con- 
ditions of maritime traffic" From this wording, it could be 
understood that permission might be denied in certain 
circumstances. 

Article 3o provided that “nuclear-powered vessels or 
vessels carrying nuclear cargos or wastes that intend to 
sail through must obtain permission at the planning stage 
of the voyage from the Undersecretariat of Maritime Af- 
fairs and, if the ships are carrying dangerous or harmful 
substances, from the Ministry ofthe Environment." 

Article 31 stated that "Turkish ships 150 meters long 
and longer that sail into the Straits must take on pilots. 
Foreign vessels will be warned to take on pilots for safety 
reasons” This meant that pilotage was not mandatory for 
foreign-flag vessels. 

Chapter V of the regulation established rules that 
would minimize the risks posed by natural and con- 
structed hazards and obstacles. Article 40 stated: “When 
the speed of the main upper current in the Istanbul Strait 
exceeds 4 miles per hour or when there are currents in- 
duced by strong southern winds, ships with a speed ofless 
than 10 miles an hour, ships carrying dangerous cargos, 
large ships, and ships with a deep draft shall not enter the 
Straits and shall await the ending of these conditions.” Ar- 
ticle 38 placed a restriction on 58-meter and higher ships, 
declaring that they would not sail through the İstanbul 
Strait. Ships from 54 to 58 meters high would be escorted 
by tbe required number of tugs to ensure that the ships 
maintained their assigned course. 'Ihe number and the 
power of the tugs would be determined by the admini- 
stration. 

Article 42 provided that, when large ships with dan- 
gerous cargos (including tankers) sailed through the Is- 
tanbul Strait, another ship with the same characteristics 
would not be admitted into the Straits before the first ship 
had exited. l 

Chapter VI dealt with the system of separating traffic 
at the Canakkale Strait (Dardanelles). The main difference 
between the regulations that applied to the Istanbul Strait 
(Bosphorus) and those that applied to the Dardanelles re- 
lated to large ships carrying dangerous cargos. Article 52 
stated: “When a large ship with dangerous cargo enters 
the Canakkale Straits, no ship in the same category will 
be allowed to enter the Straits from the opposite direction 
until this ship exits the Straits. Ifa ship in this category en- 
ters the Straits in the same direction, it will have to main- 
tain a distance of 20 nautical miles from the ship ahead of 
it” In the case of the İstanbul Strait the second ship would 
not be permitted to enter from either direction. 





lil. REACTIONS TO THE 1994 | 

TURKISH STRAITS REGULATION 
Before making the i994 Straits regulation effective, Tur- 
key sought to prevent adverse réactions by. informing 
the international community of the new rules that it was 
contemplating, Turkey also referred the matter to the In- 
ternational Maritime Organization (IMO) in order to be 
able to exercise its rights under the Convention on the In- 
ternational Regulations for the Prevention of Collisions 
of Sea of 1972 (COLREG 72), of which it was a signatory. 
Articles 1/d and 10 of COLREG 72 authorized its signa- 
tories to establish an SST but made this conditional on 
IMO's approval. 

‘The sketches relating to the SST that were submitted 
by Turkey were approved, after some technical changes, 
in September 1993 by the le Ge on Safety of 
Navigation, 

Actually, Turkey should have submitted to the IMO 
a few rules that would apply only to vessels of limited ma- 
neuverability. Instead it submitted the full range of rules 
contained in the 1994 Straits regulation. It even submit- 
ted the rules that were not included in the regulation but 
were being applied in practice. Ankara's intention in do- 
ing this was to ensure that ships sailing through the Straits 
were fully informed. But the IMO as well as the Russian 
Federation decided to start a debate on 'Turkey's docu- 
ment, which had been submitted only for information 
purposes. Shortly thereafter, the RF objected to the Turk- 
ish document, claiming that it contravened the Montreux 
Straits Convention, the UN Convention on the Law of 
the Sea, and customary rules ofthe law of the sea. Turkey 
refrained from responding to this action. Russia's views, 
which were supported by Ukraine, Bulgaria, Romania, 


Greece, and Oman, were pens in the final docu- 


ment. 

At the sixty-third session of the Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee, held in May 1994, Turkey” s scheme for separating 
traffic was approved, along with a document entitled “the 
IMO Rules and Recommendations" - 

Like the 1994 regulation, the IMO Rules and Recom- 
meridations contained the rules relating to navigation in 


the Turkish Straits region. In other words, there were two 


different sets of rules: the national 1994 regulation and 
the international IMO Rules and Recommendations. The 
second document created some problems for Turkey, be- 
cause it differed from its national document. To cite an ex- 
ample, whereas Turkey's 1994 regulation contained rules 
that were mandatory, the rules in the IMO's document 
were optional. Another drawback of the IMO document 
was that it contained provisions that restricted "Türkey's 
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Competence as the state bordering the Straits. For ex 


ample, instead of referring to article 10 of the COLREG 
72, which had been formulated according to Turkey’s 


_ views, the IMO Rules and Recommendations referred to 


article o, which restricted the competence of the state bor- 
dering the Straits in favor of the ships’ masters. 

At the debates on the item at the IMO, the RF claimed 
that the passage of certain Russian-flag vessels through 
the Turkish Straits was being delayed because of the rules 
of the 1994 regulation and submitted statistics proving its 
claim. The Russian delegation called for Turkey's Straits 
regulation to be disregarded. 

The Turkish delegation drew attention to the large 
number of accidents in the region and claimed that the 
effectiveness and value of the traffic rules thus would be 
easily appreciated. The delegation pointed out that in the 
ten years prior to the coming into effect of the regulation 
there had been an average of twenty accidents at sea per 
year. In the first six months prior to the regulation twenty- 
two accidents had occurred, In the second half of 1994, 
after the regulation came into effect, the number of acci- 
dents had dropped to two. 

After this, Turkey withdrew the i issue from the IMO 
and sought to negotiate directly with the RF. Four meet- 
ings were held from 1994|to 1996 without making any 
progress. Russia kept insibting on either amending or 
removing the rules regulat{ng the passage of large ships, 
while Turkey sought to keep the popar changes ata 
minimum level. 

When bilateral EETA failed to yield. tali , the 
RF reintroduced the issue to the IMO in December 1996. 
The sixty-seventh session of the İMO's Maritime: Safety 
Committee was the scene of heated debates between the 
RF and Turkey. Russia called for a “mission” to be sent to 


the Straits, while Turkey took this as an infrihgement of. 


its sovereignty and rejected the proposal. At this point the 
Turkish representatives walked out of the meeting. Bul- 
garia supported the Russian proposal for a mission, claim- 
ing that its vessels were being unjustly delayed. 

The OCIME (Oil Companies İnternational Maritime 
Forum) also submitted a paper at the meeting. "This was 
the most comprehensive objection to the 1994 regulation. 
‘The paper argued that two large ships carrying dangerous 
cargos like petroleum should be allowed to navigate in the 
Straits simultaneously and that it would be enough to al- 
low a sufficient distance between the two ships to ensure 
safety. This proposal was designed: to. weaken Turkey's 


.case and increase the capacity of the. ‘Turkish Straits: * 
to handle more oil traffic. It can be presumed that such. - 
proposals were being made at the instigation 4 f the ol 4. 77 
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companies that wanted to ship the oil produced in Central 
Asia to global markets through the Straits. 

In spite ofthese unfavorable developments, the Mari- 
time Safety Committee favored a continuation of the dia- 
logue with Turkey and decided to form a working group 
ofexperts to consider the issue. 

The subject was then taken up at the May 1997 meet- 
ing of the Working Group on Charting Ships' Courses. 
Although the Turkish view at the IMO had been that the 
issue of the Turkish Straits should be taken up only at a 
technical level, Turkey was not represented at the meet- 
ing of the working group. It merely sent two documents 
containing basic data on the Turkish Straits and statisti- 
cal information. Some of this information was to prove 
troublesome for Turkey later on, becauseit showed that in 
practice Turkish-flag vessels were being held exempt from 
some of the rules of the 1994 regulation. Perhaps because 
of this finding, the working group prepared a draft report 
on the Turkish Straits that could have negative conse- 
quences for Turkey. 

At the sixty-ninth session of the Maritime Safety 
Committee, held in May 1998, Turkey indicated that it was 
prepared to make certain changes in the 1994 regulation. 
(1) Henceforth "deep-draft ships" would be 15 meters in- 
stead of 10 meters. (2) The minimum length for large ship 
would be raised from 150 meters to 200 meters. (3) Under 
article 21 of the 1994 regulation, only tugs could tow ships 
or other floating objects through the Straits. The amended 
text provided that other vessels registered as conforming 
to IMO standards and having the capacity to tow could 
also be used. 

Another information sheet submitted by Turkey 
concerned Vessel ‘Traffic Services (VTS). Turkey would 
establish a VTS system that would come into operation 
in.2000. With this system an electronic navigation cen- 
ter would be established to monitor and direct shipping 
through the Straits. The purpose of the center would be 
to ensure that ships did not come close to one another at 
dangerous turning points in the Straits. 

The debates showed that the new situation repre- 
sented a compromise between Turkey and the other 
members of the IMO whose ships utilized the Turkish 
Straits. The new Maritime Vessel Traffic and Information 
Control System in the Turkish Straits came into eee 
on ijuly 2003, at a cost of $45 million. 

‘The subject of the Turkish Straits also came up at the 
seventieth session of the Maritime Safety Committee, 
held in December 1998. At this meeting, Russia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece continued their opposition to the principles 
of the 1994 regulation and their enforcement. Turkey re- 
sponded by reminding the members that the IMO was 


intended to be a vehicle for cooperation and that the orga- 
nization was being abused when it was turned into a po- 
litical forum. Turkey also argued that the IMO could not 
be made to serve as a vehicle for discussing national legis- 
lation; nor could it be used to pass judgments on alleged 
violations of international Jaw. It emphasized that not a 
single accident involving loss of life had occurred follow- 
ing the implementation of the 1994 regulation and the 
SST. This demonstrated the utility of the arrangements 
that were put in place. The Turkish delegation added that 
only 3.7% of the 50,942 ships that sailed through the Bos- 
phorus had strayed out of the navigation lanes fixed by 
the SST. The delegation was stressing that the system was 
workable. 

At the seventy-first session of the Maritime Safety 
Committee, held in May i999, the Working Group on 
Charting Ships’ Courses adopted the following decisions. 
(1) Within the framework of the maritime traffic system 
already in effect, two-way traffic for large ships would be 
suspended so that they did not meet at the narrow points 
of the Straits where they had to change course. (2) Ships 
transiting the Turkish Straits should be encouraged to 
comply with the Reporting System of the Turkish Straits 
and to take on pilots. (3) Turkey should be encouraged to 
set up its VTS system at the earliest possible date. (4) The 
traffic system approved by the IMO that was being imple- 
mented at the time was effective (in other words, the SST 
introduced in the 1994 regulation would be maintained). 
(s) No agreement had been possible on changing the sys- 
tem currently in effect, owing to Turkey’s reluctance (this 
implied that Turkey would not be asked to change or drop 
any of the provisions of the 1994 regulation). 

At this point the negotiations ended when Turkey 
was asked to inform IMO about the improvements to be ' : 
made in its Vessel Traffic Services and its system of pro- 
viding pilotage services, 

At the conclusion of the seventy-first session of the 
committee, the negotiations within IMO over Turkey’s 
internal legislation for regulating traffic in the Turkish 
Straits came to an end. The item had been dealt with in 
a manner that suited Turkey, and the issue was removed 
from the IMO’s agenda, even if temporarily. 


IV. THE VIEWS OF THE PARTIES 

ON THE 1994 REGULATION 
The strongest opposition to the implementation of the 
1994 Turkish Straits Regulation came from Russia. It felt 
that the regulation was ‘designed to restrict navigation 
through the Straits in order to eliminate the possibility of 
transporting Central Asian oil with tankers via the Straits. 





Turkey, however, insisted that the arrangements were 
intended to ensure the safety of life and property and to 
protect the environment in the face of growing maritime 
traffic. ' 

In spite ofthis divergence of views, Russia did not in- 
voke article 28 of the Montreux Straits Convention, which 
allowed parties to give notice of denunciation of the con- 
vention. It can be presumed that Russia did not take this 
course because of the provisions dealing with the transit 
of warships. These provisions were designed to uphold 
the interests of the riparian states of the Black Sea by plac- 
ing restrictions on the passage through the Straits of war- 
ships of states other than riparian states and the time they 
spent in the Black Sea. If the convention were to come to 
an end and it proved impossible to replace it with another 
arrangement at an international conference, the general 
rules of internationallaw applying to straits would also be 
applicable in the Turkish Straits. This would mean no re- 
strictions on the passage of warships. A second reason for 
Russia's action might be that the current situation differed 
markedly from the international environment of 1936, 
when the convention came into force. At a conference 
that would be convened following a possible termination 
of the Montreux Straits Convention, there would be no 
way to keep out big powers like the U.S. and Germany. It 
was well known that the U.S. strongly favored the prin- 
ciple of free passage of warships through international 
straits. 

In summary, Russia did not make any attemptto bring 
the Montreux Straits Convention to an end. Although at 
first there were claims at the IMO that Turkey had no right 
© to impose its control over the Straits with its internal leg- 
islation, in the end the members accepted that Turkey did 
indeed have this right as a matter of principle. 


In any case, Turkey had already established rules for ` 


separating traffic with its Regulation of the Port of İstan- 
bul (adopted on 25 December 1965), such as setting a 
inaximum speed of ten knots and establishing the prin- 
ciple that traffic could be suspended for imperative rea- 
sons. No objections had been made to these rules; nor 
had they been violated in practice. 

The debates at the IMO centered on the argument 
that the rules contained in the 1994 regulation violated the 
Montreux Straits Convention. ‘The respective positions of 
the parties in regard to the Dee of the 1994 regula- 
. tion were as follows. 

Large Ships (Article 29): according to article 29, for 
large ships to transit the Straits, it was necessary to pro- 
vide information to the Undersecretariat. of Maritime 
Affairs about the ship and its cargo at: the Stage when the 
voyage was being planned. From this wording it could be 
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deduced that permission to transit the Straits might be 


denied. Those states that were against the 1994 regulation’ 


were advancing two objections. (1) Under the Montreux 
Straits Convention, merchant vessels passing through 
the Straits only needed to communicate to local officials 
their name, nationality, tonnage, destination, and last port 
of call in order to facilitate the collection of certain taxes 
or charges. It did not mention cargo among the informa- 
tion to be provided. Consequently, to ask for information 
about the vessel's cargo was contrary to the convention. 


(2) The convention provided for no formality other than _ 


sanitary control for merchant vessels, The information re- 
guired by Turkey prior to Passage, however, was an extra 
formality. l 

Turkey's position with respect to article 29 was the 
following. 

1, According to IMO’s Rules and Recommendations 
Turkey had the right temporarily to suspend two-way traf- 
fic when ships that did not have the capability to navigate 
in compliance with the system of traffic separation were 
sailing through the Straits. In such cases the System for 
Traffic Separation could also be suspended temporarily. 
For Turkey to be able to exercise this right in order to en- 
sure the safe transit of such ships, it needed to have prior 
information about the ship and its cargo. - 

2. The passage of ships over 150 meters in length 
through the Straits significantly increased the existing 
risks. Therefore it was of vital importance to have the 
information with reference to large ships as described in 
article 29, Since the 1994 regulation had come into effect, 
such ships navigated accompanied by tugs and traffic in 
the opposite direction was suspended during their passage 
through the Straits. Turkey needed to possess the neces- 
sary information to be able to implement these rules. 

Nuclear-Powered Ships or Ships Carrying Nuclear or 
Dangerous Cargos and Waste Materials (Article 30): under 
this article, such vessels mast seek permission at the plan- 
ning stage of their voyages. In other words, Turkey might 
deny freedom of transit to such vessels. 

The states that opposed the 1994 regulation relied on 
article 2 of the Montreux Straits Convention, which pro- 
vided that “merchant vessels shall enjoy complete free- 
dom of transit and navigation in the Straits...under any 


` flag and with any kind of cargo” In view of this provision, 


these states argued that the prevention of ships carrying 
such cargos from transiting the Straits would be contrary 
to international law. > 


Turkey based its arguments : ibo providing prior 
information ön ‘article’ 30.0n the 1989. Basel Convention > e 
oh thé Control of the ‘Transb oundary Transportation and ii 
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the provisions of this convention in its legislation. Based 
on the Basel Convention, ships carrying dangerous wastes 
could not pass through the Straits without obtaining 
Turkey's written permission. 

But Turkey's argument was weakened by the fact that 
all of the signatories of the Montreux Convention were 
not parties to the Basel Convention. In addition, the Basel 
Convention related only to ^wastes" and included no pro- 
visions regarding nuclear, hazardous, or harmful cargos. 

Ships That Had to Take On Pilots (Article 31): under 
this article, Turkish flag vessels over 150 meters in length 
passing through the Straits must take on pilots. Foreign- 
flag vessels should be advised to do likewise. Although 
pilotage was not made mandatory for foreign-flag vessels 
because of the provisions of the Montreux Convention, 
it made pilotage and towage optional for all merchant 
vessels without distinction of nationality. This article dis- 
criminated against Turkish-flag vessels and constituted a 
breach ofthe Montreux provision. 

Prior Notification Relating to Navigation Plan I and II 
(Articles 7 and 8): the regulation required all ships carry- 
ing dangerous cargos and ships of over 500 gross tons to 
submit a Navigation Plan I to the traffic control centers 
twenty-four hours prior to entering the Straits and sub- 
sequently a Navigation Plan II. 'Ihe Navigation Plan I 
corftained information on the ship's name, flag, call sign, 
tormage, last port of call and destination, and cargo and 
whether it would request pilotage or not. 

Those states opposing the 1994 regulation declared 
that, according to article 2 of the Montreux Convention, 
the communication required of ships entering the Straits 
should not include the nature ofthe cargo carried by the 
ship. For them, this too was contrary to the convention. 

Turkey argued that it needed to obtain the informa- 
tion contained in Navigation Plans I and II beforehand in 
order to be able to exercise the authorization it had from 
the IMO to impose a one-way rule on traffic temporarily 
or to suspend the system of traffic separation completely. 
. “The Turkish authorities made clear that the IMO had 

already granted Turkey this right through the Rules and 
Recommendations relating to the Straits, so that it could 
ensure safe passage through the waterway. 

The Suspension of Traffic for Emergencies (Article 24): 
this article drew the most criticism during the debates 
at the IMO, especially from Bulgaria and Russia. These 
countries claimed that traffic was interrupted for unac- 
ceptable reasons, causing serious financial losses. They 
also drew attention to the increased risk of accidents aris- 
ing from the accumulation of ships at the entrance of the 
Straits when traffic had been interrupted. 1 

Those opposed to the 1994 d na made the fol- 


lowing points about the suspension or interruption ofthe 
traffic. 

1. The Montreux Convention contained no specific 
provision on interruption of traffic. But according to the 
usage in international law, traffic through international 
straits cannot be interrupted, even if only on a temporary 
basis. Furthermore, an attempt to delay traffic would be 
contrary to the principle of freedom of navigation con- 
tained in the Montreux Convention. 

2. Use of the phrase "without any formalities” when 
describing freedom of navigation in the convention 
meant that passage could not be delayed for any reason. 

Turkey advanced two arguments when defending the 
legality of this article. 

1. Delaying traffic was obviously a restriction of the 
freedom of passage. But it must not be forgotten that free- 
dom of navigation might be completely interrupted for 
long periods owing to an accident that could occur if such 
measures were not taken. 

2. Since 1982 the Regulation of the Port of İstanbul 
(article 13) and the Regulation of the Port of Çanakkale 
(article 21) had both contained provisions that allowed 
traffic to be temporarily suspended for emergency rea- 
sons. In fact, this provision had already existed in the Reg- 
ulation of the Port of Ístanbul since 1965. In other words, 
Turkey had been exercising this right for fifteen years on 
the basis of its internal legislation. According to the avail- 
able information, no objection had been made to this 
implementation until 1994. 


V. THE TURKISH STRAITS REGULATION 

OF 6 NOVEMBER 1998 
On 6 November 1998 Turkey adopted a new Straits Regu- 
lation that replaced the 1994 regulation. The new regula- 
tion contained a number of provisions that differed from 
those in the previous one. In some respects the new regu- 
lation had made passage easier, but in some areas the pro- 
visions were stricter. 

The first noticeable change was in the title. The 1994. 
regulation's full title was “Regulation on Maritime Traffic 
in the Straits and the Marmara Region.” The 1998 regula- 
tion bore the title "Regulation on Maritime Traffic in the 
Turkish Straits" The Montreux Straits Convention re- 
ferred to the Straits. The name change was more in keeping 
with international law, because the 1994 document could 
mislead people into thinking that the Marmara Sea was 
distinct from the Straits. The new title was more in line 
with the Montreux Straits Convention, which declared 
that “Straits” stood forthe Straits of the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmara, and the Bosphorus... 


The new regulation contained other changes in ter- 
minology. The 1994 document referred to ships that did 
not intend to call in any port along the Straits as "ships 
in transit The 1998 document referred to them as “ships 
in passage without stopover” The “transit passage regime” 
that became mandatory in 1982 when the UN Conven- 
tion on the Law of the Sea came into effect placed addi- 
tional restrictions on the competence of the littoral state 
controlling the waterway compared to other regimes. It is 
very likely that the term “transit” of the 1994 document 
was changed to “without stopover” in order to ensure that 
it did not coincide with the term “transit” in the 1982 con- 
vention, 

Another change in terminology involved the nature 
of the passage of ships through straits. The 1998 regula- 

-tion (article so) declared that ships other than those that 
would pass without making a stopover would be exercis- 
ing the right of innocent passage. Article so also declared 
that ships intending to pass without a stopover would 
be exercising the right of free passage as foreseen in the 
Montreux Straits Convention. 

The regime of innocent passage is the one described 
in the 1958 Geneva Convention on Territorial Waters and 
Adjacent Areas and the 1982 UN Convention on the Law 
ofthe Sea. 

In international law there is no such thing as "free 
passage" through straits. Perhaps the intention in using 
this term was to underline that the status introduced at 
Montreux for passage was sui generis. 

But the real problem posed by article 50 was not the 
terminology used but the phraseology. This is how the 
article was wotded: "Ships passing through the Turkish 
Straits without stopover shall be exercising the right of 
free passage provided in the Montreux Convention; the 


other ships will be in the innocent passage category and ` 


will have to comply with all provisions of Turkish legisla- 
tion, including the obligation to take on pilots." 

` From this language, it can be deduced that ships pags- 
ing through the Turkish Straits without making a stop- 
.over would not have to comply with all the requirements 
imposed by Turkish legislation. But when all of the pro- 
visions of the 1998 regulation were taken into account, it 
would be seen that Turkey did not have this intention. 

As explained earlier, the 1998 regulation contained 
some changes that were more in favor of merchant vessels 
than those in the 1994 regulation. The definition ofa large 
ship was iso meters and over in the earlier regulation; this 
figure was raised to 200 meters in the later regulation. This 
demonstrated that Turkey. had taken into account the 
criticism it faced at the IMO. Similarly, to come under the 
category of “deep-draft vessel” a ship had to have a draft 
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of 10 meters or over. Today this figure has been raiséd to 
15 meters. Since deep-draft vessels faced greater restric- 
tions when sailing through the Straits, it can be said that 
the new regulation allowed a greater number of ships to 
go through without facing such restrictions. 

The new regulation also contained provisions that 
would facilitate and accelerate the passage of oil tankers 
through the Straits. The 1994 regulation had provided 
that, once a large ship carrying dangerous cargo was in 
the Straits, no other vessel in a similar category would 
be allowed into the Straits until the first ship had left the 
waterway. But article 25, paragraph (d), ofthe 1998 regula- 
tion provided that in such circumstances a similar vessel 
would be allowed to enter the Straits after a certain dis- 
tance had been covered by the first ship. 

In addition, an infringement on internationallaw that 
had slipped into the 1994 regulation was put right in the 
1998 regulation. Although the Montreux Straits pane. 
tion had decreed that "pilotage and towage were optional" 
for merchant vessels, article 31 of the 1994 regulation had 
made it mandatory for Turkish flag vessels over 150 meters 
in length to take on pilots. This clear violation was cor- 
rected in article 27 ofthe new regulation, which stated that 
it was strongly advised" that ships passing through "with- 
out stopovers" take on pilots whether they w were foreign- 
flag vessels or Turkish. 

Bearing in mind the critikism directed at baik 7 of 
the 1994 regulation regarding|the requirement to provide 
a navigation plan, Turkey introduced article 6 in the 1998 
regulation. This article rendered the matter more com- 
plex, however, and even more difficult to understand. 
It stipulated in paragraph (a) that ships conforming to 
certain specifications had to provide "Navigation Plan 
I as fixed by the Administration in accordance with the 
standards of the IMO" at least twenty-four hours prior 
to entering the Straits. The new arrangement, unlike the 
previous one, did not give details about the information 
required from ships. Compared to the previous arrange- 
ment, the language of the new version was less clear. For 
instance, it was not clear whether the data to be provided 
by ships included information about their cargos. 

The new regulation of the Straits that came into ef- 
fect on 6 November 1998 took into consideration the 
natural hazards that rendered passage more difficult to 


a greater extent than the older one did. New rules were . 
introduced that might slow down navigation or àt times * 
interrupt it altogether. It is obvious, however, that: the is 
new rules would also. make: navigation safer. Article As 
paragraph (d), of the 1994. Regulation provided that t traf d^ 


fic would be restricted. E one wey. and traffic in | thi op 
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any portion of the Bosphorus fell to less than half a mile. 
The new regulation provided in article 36, paragraph (b), 
that this measure could come into effect if visibility fell to 
one mile. But it also made the measure more restrictive, 
declaring that traffic would be stopped in both directions 
when visibility fell to less than halfa mile (article 36/c). 

A similar situation existed with regard to currents. 
The 1994 regulation had introduced certain restrictions 
according to the difference between the speed of the ship 
intending to pass through the Dardanelles and the speed 
of the current, If the difference in the speeds happened to 
be under four miles per hour (in other words, if the ship 
did not have the capacity to increase speed), it was not al- 
lowed to proceed (article 50/a). Article 43, paragraph (b), 
of the 1998 regulation, however, provided that, when the 
current in the Dardanelles exceeded six miles per hour, 
ships carrying dangerous cargos, large ships, and deep- 
draft ships would be barred from the Straits irrespective of 
the ships’ speeds and would have to wait until the current 
fell to under six miles per hour. 

The changes made in the rules governing visibility 
and current speeds were based on the experiences of ex- 
perts in Turkey over more than three years during which 
the 1994 regulation had been in effect. But how these 
changes will be received by the other states and mariners 
that are users of the Straits will only be known in the light 
of experience. 

‘The 1998 regulation also introduced changes in re- 
gard to applicability of the rules. Article 1 of the 1994 regu- 
lation declared that the rules applied to all vessels in the 
region of the Straits. This meant that they applied to both 
warships and merchant ships. The likelihood that such a 
rule would be observed, however, was remote. The prin- 
ciple of the inviolability of warships, which had become 
an accepted practice over many years, rendered the rule 
inapplicable. The sole recourse that a state bordering the 
Straits had when dealing with war vessels was to appeal to 
them to observe its law and regulations and, if the appeal 
went unheeded, to seek compensation for any resulting 
damages from the state to which the warship belonged. 

‘The Montreux Straits Convention had a good num- 
ber of limitations with respect to type and tonnage and 
length of stay that applied to warships passing through 
the Straits. When the rules of the 1994 regulation were 
added to these, the passage of warships became quite 
‘complicated. The 1998 regulation. solved this situation 
with article 49, which exempted warships, auxiliary war- 
ships, and other state-owned vessels that were not mer- 
chant vessels from observing most of the rules introduced 
by this new regulation. Furthermore, such vessels would 


be exempt from the provisions of article sı, which stated: 
“The masters and members of the crew of ships that vio- 
late the provisions of this Regulation shall be subjected to 
the appropriate provisions of the legislation in force.” 
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The International Environment and Dynamics 


The events of “9/11” heralded a new period in global poli- 
tics. This period witnessed the efforts of the U.S, to es- 
tablish a unipolar world where it would set all the rules. 
At that time, the EU was engaged in adapting itself to the 
changes brought about by expansion. 'The Russian Feder- 
ation was still in the process of recuperation after the col- 
lapse of the USSR. In East Asia, China was busy trying to 
reconcile its regime with rapid economic growth. 


I. THE EVENTS OF 11 SEPTEMBER 2001 

AND U.S. HEGEMONY 
‘There are "UM views about the origins of U.S. hege- 
mony. 

One view is that this T was established after 
World War 1I and that the U.S. has been in decline ever 
since the 1970s. Its present bellicosity is a consequence 
of the effort to arrest the ongoing decline. Another view 
holds that during the Cold War the USSR balanced the 
U.S. in the political and especially the military sphere for 
nearly half a century, allowing the U.S, to exercise its su- 


premacy only in the economic and cultural spheres. Ác- 


cording to this view, it was only after the collapse of the 
USSR that the U.S. emerged as atrue hegemon or at least 
got seriously involved in establishing its hegemony. 

‘This book is not a treatise on the theories of interna- 
tional political relations. It only seeks to place Turkey's 
foreign policy in its proper context by relying on these 
theories. Consequently, we are interested in these differ- 
ing viewpoints for only one reason, As explained in the 
introduction, Turkey is a "strategic medium-sized power" 
States in this category do not like to see a single power 
dominating the region where they happen to be located. 
‘This is especially true for countries with fragile econo- 
mies, Otherwise, they run the risk of losing their relative 
autonomy of action and becoming the oütpost of the 


Empire, this state was able to use the balancing power of 
Russia, France, and especially Germany to extend its life 
by about a full century at a time when England was the 
hegemonic power. Consequently, the important issue for 
Turkey is not the exact time when the U.S. hegemony was 
established, developed, ‘and went into decline. These are 
debatable issues that are relatively theoretical, For Turkey, 
the real issue is whether there was a balance of power in 
the region of the Middle East, the Caucasus, and the Bal- 
kan Peninsula and when the present situation came about. 

This balance existed at the time of the USSR, par- 
ticularly luring the 1970s. With the disintegration of the 
USSR, tHe balance came to.an end, because no other 
country Had the military power to match the U.S. This 
was crucial for Turkey. That is why we must examine the 
post-9/11 period when the U.S. sought to impose its global 
hegemony through forceful means and consider Turkey's 
foreign policy from this angle. 


‘The U.S. entered this course by taking advantage of 
the events of 9/1, because it was the country benefiting . 


most from globalization and because it was indisputably 
the strongest military power. At this point the U.S. did not 
possess economic supremacy (which is still the case), the 
most important of the three factors necessary to become 
a hegemonic power. This will be explained in detail when 
discussing the invasion of Iraq below. To cite an example, 
the EU asa whole had an economy that was larger than the 
U.S. economy. Japan and some East Asian countries were 
giving their U.S. competitors a hard time in many sectors. 

The U.S. was also-on shaky ground politically, because its 


` policy of occupation of Iraq lacked legitimacy. The occu- 


pation was: ‘based solely on certain allegations that were 


proven. to: be; groundless within a year. The policy Was 





supp orted: b ‘the, horrors of 9/ 1, which were kept fresh 


in minds by eU.S media, A At any rate, although the U.S. 
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so, pressing its strategic ally Britain and a large number of 
other countries to contribute to the operations, even if 
their contributions were often at a symbolic level. 

The George W. Bush administration went about es- 
tablishing and reinforcing its Pax Americana above all 
through U.S. military might, which was greater than that 
of its closest rival by a wide margin. But it is appropriate to 
separate this process into military means (that is, occupa- 
tion) and other means. 


A. The U.S. Occupation 

of Afghanistan and Iraq 
The “post-9/11” era will probably be regarded not only as 
an important period ofthe "post-Cold War" world but as 
a distinct period of world history. 

Actually, the supremacy of the U.S. in the new order 
was also beyond dispute during the Clinton administra- 
tion, which lasted for two terms from 1993 to 2000. Clin- 
ton exercised this supremacy by means that did not cause 
hostility toward the U.S., however, and did not alienate 
countries. His policies of "humanitarian intervention" in 
Somalia, Bosnia, and Kosovo were based on multilater- 
alism, close consultation with allies, and a stress on politi- 
cal legitimacy. Even when bombing Sudan and Afghani- 
stan following the attack on the U.S. Embassy in Kenya, 
or Iraq when it expelled the U.N. weapon inspectors, the 
U.S. kept the concept of international legitimacy in sight. 
In Bosnia and Kosovo the U.S. had the backing of Islamic 
states for defending Muslims against Serbian aggression. 

Even then, however, presidential advisor Anthony 
Lake came up with the concept of "rogue states," which 
meant that countries like North Korea, Iraq, Sudan, and 
Iran that opposed the U.S. had to be introduced to democ- 
racy. At the same time, a group of conservatives known 
as the neo-cons, operating under the banner of the "new 
American Century, was preparing the intellectual ground 
for the U.S. to become the ündisputed hegemon. As ex- 
plained in the assessment of the period from 1990 to 2001, 
Francis Fukuyama had already proclaimed the final global 

_ victory of the American system in 1989, and Samuel Hun- 
tington was presenting Islam in 1993 as the new enemy to 
compensate for the disappearance of communism as an 
adversary. 

Even before efforts were made to put these ideas into 
practice, during the term of Clinton's predecessor, George 
H.W. Bush, who served from 1989 to.1992, the Defense 
Department had issued a report in 1992 stating that the 
US. political and military goal was to prevent the emer- 
gence of any possible rival to America. The report was not 


implemented at the time, but it demonstrated that the 
hegemonic power had studied its history lesson and was 
determined to make history (see Box Intro-3 in the Intro- 
duction). 

After George W. Bush prevailed in the contested elec- 
tion of November 2000, the neo-cons were able to put 
their ideas into practice. At a time when the USSR had 
dissolved, Bush announced that the “Star Wars” project of 
former president Ronald Reagan (1981 to i988) would be 
revived, The Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty with the Rus- 
sian Federation was terminated. The concept of rogue 
states was developed with the addition of the “axis of evil.” 
Countries that did not support U.S. policies such as Iraq, 
Iran, Syria, North Korea, and Yemen were proclaimed : 
to be America's enemies. This was followed by the con- 
cept of failed states. But no enforcement measures were 
taken against them by Bush because, with the end of the 
Communist threat, no purpose would be served by such 
action. 

The brazen act of terrorism that occurred on 11 Sep- 
tember 2001 transformed everything. The atmosphere 
of profound fear that gripped the whole U.S. after this 
unexpected act of aggression was so great that Bush was 
reelected for a second term in 2004, notwithstanding the 
failure of the Iraq mission. 

In this post-9/11 atmosphere, it was announced that 
Osama Bin Laden had been given sanctuary in Afghani- 
stan by the Taliban, a group that had attracted the world’s 
odium by destroying the ancient statues of Buddha. The 
neo-cons were determined to attack. This would help to 
appease the anger of Americans while providing a new 
chapter for the Law of Intervention that the U.S. had been 
seeking to put into place ever since the Gulf War of 1991. 
Afghanistan was occupied following an aerial bombing 
campaign that began on 7 October 2001 and was placed 
under the control of an international force. For the first 
time, NATO invoked article 5 of the Washington Treaty in 
reaction to 9/11, when the U.S. declared that it had come 
under attack and appealed to its allies to render all pos- 
sible assistance. When Turkey sought to follow a similar 
course in connection with the PKK, it failed to obtain 
satisfaction. After the International Security Assistance 
Force (ISAF) came into being and was placed under 
NATO control in August 2003, NATO undertook its first- 
ever mission beyond the Euro-Atlantic region. 

"Terrorism was identified as the most serious threat 
in the New National Security Document released in Sep- 
tember 2002. To combat terrorism the U.S. would carry 
out “preemptive war” This meant that, even before there 


was an imminent threat, the U.S. would strike without 
delay if the possibility of a future threat of terrorism was 
perceived. 

The Patriot Act was adopted in this atmosphere, in- 
cluding provisions that allowed information to be gath- 
ered, such as who was reading which books and magazines 
inlibraries across the U.S. At the same time, a Department 
of Homeland Security was established. Detainees were 
sent to the U.S. base of Guantanamo in Cuba, where they 


were held under inhuman conditions and without any . 


legal protection. Detainees who could not be tortured in 
the U.S, were later shipped off in CIA planes to countries 
where torture was a regular part of police interrogation. 
‘This practice, known as extraordinary rendition, created 
a great stir in Europe when it came to light. In September 
2006 President Bush admitted publicly that there were 
secret CIA prisons in a number of countries. 

Even as the attack on Afghanistan was being carried 
out, the Bush administration made ready to attack Iraq 
and gave signs that Iraq would be followed by the other 
countries designated as belonging to the “axis of evil? It 
was proclaimed that the war against international terror 
would be a long-term affair. The void left by the demise 
of communism as the adversary ofthe U.S. would now be 
filled by international terrorism, drawing its source from 
Islam. In these circumstances, the Bush administration 
launched a campaign for world domination, based on se- 
curing U.S. economic interests through military action. 
This policy came to be known as the New Imperialism. 

After Bush declared that Iraq was a part of the axis 
of evil in February 2002, the occupation of that country 
began on 20 March 2003 with Operation Shock and Awe, 
This operation left Iraq shattered and divided. U.S. secre- 
tary of defense Donald Rumsfeld described some coun- 


tries, led by France and Germany, as forming part of Old : 


Europe, while forcing the countries of Eastern Europe 
to side with its policies, causing a rift within the ranks of 
the EU. l nn l 
The ostensible reason for the attack on Iraq was that 
Saddam Hussein possessed weapons of mass destruction 
and was collaborating with al-Qaeda. All of the interna- 
tional search efforts following the occupation failed to 
yield any evidence.of the existence of weapons of mass 
destruction. Eventually, the U.S. was forced to admit tbis 
and blamed George Tenet, the director of the CIA, for a 
lapse in intelligence gathering. ‘The second pretext was 
also not sustainable, given that Saddám had never allowed 
al-Qaeda to operate in Iraq. It was essential for. the U.S. to 
attack Iraq, however, i in order to pursue its new policy not 
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just in the Middle East but throughout the world. The at- 
tack on Iraq was based on the following reasons. 


The Psychological and Sociopsychological Reason 

The psychological reason had to do with President Bush's 
state ofmind. Having adhered to a form offundamentalist 
Christianity with close links to Judaism in order to over- 
come a drinking problem, Bush began to see himself as 


the world's savior. This state of mind suited the neo-cons 


perfectly. 

© In regard to the aspect of social rr the U.S. 
public felt traumatized by a fear approaching panic after 
the events of 9/11. The same mass terror psychology was 
seen in the U.S. during the McCarthy era ofthe late 1940s 
and early 1950s (see "Appraisal of the Period" in Section 

4). That terror had been induced from the top. This time, 
although encouraged by the administration, the roots of 
the terror psychology w were firmly embedded among the 
U.S, public. 

Furthermore, consciously or subconsciously, Ameri- 
cans felt humiliated. For the first time in its history, the 
U.S. was being hit in a most sensitive place by its own air- 
craft. Moreover, the attack had been planned by terrorists 
that had been trained and nurtured by the U.S. itselfin the 
1980s in order to strike at the USSR in Afghanistan. 

Having been led to believe in the blessings of the 
American Dream, the U.S. public had inherited the hubris 
of nineteenth-century British and French imperialism fol- 
lowing the failure of the USSR. At a time when they were 
savoring the feeling of pride that comes with global domi- 
nation, Americans had been stricken by a disaster com- 
ing out of the sky. This was more than enough for many 
Americans to give unquestioning support to the policies 
ofthe neo-cons. . l 


The Economic and Systemic Reasons . . 
For a good number of years, the U.S. economy had been 
facing difficulties. The markets were depressed, and the 


Federal Reserve had to lower the interest rate thirteen _ 


times. ‘Ihe interest rate had dropped from 7% in 2000 to 
1.2596 in 2003. Taxes were also lowered, but these mea- 
sures failed to turn the economy around. In fact, the ex- 
pectation of further decreases in prices reduced demand, 
causing prices to fall further. With competition from low- 
priced Chinese products, U.S. producers were under the 


pressure of declining profits arid slow growth prospects. 
- This led to further widening of the trade deficit and ever- 
increasing current account deficits. ‘These developments. » <; 
were also a d pou of cheap credit facilities induced Sean 
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by excess liquidity in the economy. At a time when taxes 
were being cut, the military interventions in Afghanistan 
and Iraq following 9/11 were causing the budget deficit 
to rise at an accelerating rate. In these conditions, capital 
movements began to shift toward speculation, with in- 
vestments based on irrational as well as rational expecta- 
tions. This in turn led to scandals like the Enron affair. 
Furthermore, the U.S. was used to registering a for- 
eign trade gap of roughly $150 billion every year; but be- 
cause the U.S. was able to attract about $200 billion of 
foreign investments every year, this trade gap was sustain- 
able. As foreign investments dwindled after 9/11, however, 
the huge trade gap started causing concern. There was a 
diminution of funds coming in particular from the Middle 
East due to fear of having these funds frozen by the U.S. 
government. The budget, which had shown a surplus dur- 
ing the Clinton administration, registered a deficit of $374 
billion in 2003, when the trade deficit reached $489.4 bil- 
lion. The total debt passed the $7 trillion mark. The trade 
gap climbed to $782 billion in 200s, and the U.S. trade 
deficit was $856.6 billion in 2006. This annual figure rep- 
resented 6.5% of the U.S. gross domestic product in 2006, 
up from 6.4% in 2005 (BBC News, 14 March 2007). The 
Congressional Budget Office estimated that the federal 
budget deficit would attain $1.7 trillion over the next ten 
years. If the tax|decreases were maintained, the deficit was 
expected to dopble (Washington Post, 17 August 2006), 
For the Bush administration, the way to revive the 
economy was through Keynesian policies of a military 
sort. In other words, instead of having people dig ditches 
and then refill them, they would produce missiles and 
launch them. The top figures in the administration had 
come from the oil, automotive, or defense industries, 
which had a lot to do with the adoption of this policy. A 
number of examples can be cited. Vice-president Dick 
Cheney came from Halliburton; Condoleezza Rice, the 
ptesidential advisor who would later become secretary 
of state, from Chevron; Don Evans, the secretary of com- 
merce, who had been in charge of the president's election 


_ campaign, from Sharp Drilling; and Donald Rumsfeld, 


the secretary of defense, from ABB (Asea Brown Boveri, 
Ltd.). All of the companies were related to the oil or de- 
fense industries or to both. 

The Bush administration expected to derive two 


. economic benefits from the war with Iraq. The price per 
-barrel of crude oil produced by U.S. companies was ex- 


pected to fall to $20, while in February and March 2003 
this price was above $30 and was expected to rise drasti- 
cally due to economic development in China and India. 
This would help revive the economy, and the defense in- 
dustries would serve as a driving force for the other indus- 


tries. Actually, the attack on Iraq was indiréctly a war for 
oil. In addition to ensuring its own supplies of oil through 
control of Middle Eastern oil, the U.S. also wanted to 
squeeze its competitors, the EU and Japan, as well as the 
rising economic powers like China and India. All of them 
were dependent on Middle Eastern oil for meeting over 
85% of their requirements. But the unexpected resistance 
of the Shia and the insurgency that resulted from the U.S. 


occupation of Iraq were to confound these calculations. 


The Strategic Reason 

The Bush administration was prepared to face the wrath 
of the masses on a global scale because it was pursuing the 
colossal goal of attaining permanent global hegemony. Be- 
cause it was aware that a rival would emerge to challenge 
its hegemony at some point, it was determined to act as a 
“cycle breaker" to prevent this eventuality. - 

Both Irag and the U.S. suffered from the occupation. 
Iraq lost because it was submerged in the chaos of civil 
war with no end in sight. The only success registered by 
the U.S. was getting rid of Saddam. It also succeeded for 
a while, thanks to the media, in hiding the true state of af- 
fairs from its own people. The lessons of allowing the pub- 
lic to see what was happening in Vietnam had obviously 
been learned. In all other respects, the U.S. was a loser. 
Once the war was ended, the U.S. found itself powerless, 
having lost control in Iraq. It could only attempt to have 
the soldiers and police of the Iraqi Civil Administration 
be killed in place of its own military personnel. This dem- 
onstrated that Iraq conformed to the Vietnamese pattern. 
Another effect was the massive loss of international pres- 
tige suffered by the U.S. because of the torture and sexual 
harassment that took place at the Abu Ghraib prison. This 
led to the announcement by Washington in August 2006 
that the prison would be closed down. Then there was the 
unexpected rise in the price of oil to over $77 per barrel 
at one point, with its dire effects on the U.S. economy. 
(In July 2008 it was over $140.) Finally, perhaps the most 
telling adverse effect of the war was the tsunami-like rise 
in anti-Americanism on a global scale. This rise may have 
prepared the ground for terrorism to continue to rise in 
succeeding generations. 

As a result of these negative developments, shortly 
after the invasion, the symbolic forces of America’s allies 
in the coalition began to be withdrawn in 2004. UN 
secretary-general Kofi Annan described the occupation as 
illegal. In May 2006 the UN's Committee on the Preven- 
tion of Torture placed the U.S. on ul list of countries that 
practiced torture. 

The only winners in this situation were the Iraqi 
Kurds. A de facto state of Kurdistan, dependent on the 


U.S., had come into baig even if it did not have a recog- 
nized legal status, This would have serious implications 
for Turkey in both its domestic and its foreign policies. 


B. The Other Means for  . 

the Pursuit of U.S. Hegemony 
The occupation of Irag was the first step toward achieving 
unchallenged hegemony. Other means were also being 
employed to achieve this goal, however. 


The Greater Middle East Project (GMEP) 

-The project included the swath of predominantly Muslim 
countries stretching from the Maghreb states all the way 
into Afghanistan. Its main objective was to open up these 
lands to the global economy in accordance with rules set 
up by the U.S. Ihe project was to be implemented with 
the help of Israel and Turkey, while Syria and especially 
Iran were to be excluded. 


At the G-8 summit of June 2004, the U.S. proclaimed 


its “Greater Middle East and North Africa Initiative” and 
announced that democracy should be introduced into the 
. region, The reason for this change in policy was that the 
cooperation with authoritarian regimes in this area that 
had proved useful during the Cold War was no longer 
producing the desired results, It was becoming harder to 
control the opposition-of the masses to these regimes and 
their U.S. backers. This became very apparent after the Is- 
lamic Revolution in Iran in 1979. 

By “bringing democracy” it would be possible to de- 
flect the public’s anger toward the U.S, into relatively more 
democratic channels, while the regimes not under U.S. 
control (like those in Damascus, Baghdad, and Tripoli) 
would be overthrown. Obviously, it was possible that the 
successor regimes might put their national interests ahead 


of their relations with the U.S. But it was very likely that, 


as globalization progressed at an ‘accelerating pace, the 
new regimes would improve their relations with the U.S. 
in order to keep their economies functioriing smoothly. - 

The first country to submit to the pressure was Libya. 
In February 2004 it acknowledged its responsibility for 
the Lockerbie air disaster of 1988 and agreed to pay com- 
pensation to the victims, In May 2004 sanctions that were 
mostly economic were imposed on Syria for supporting 
terrorism, developing weapons of mass destruction, and 
destabilizing Iraq. In April 2005 Syria was tud to re- 
move all of its troops from Lebanon. - 

In Fébruary 2005 local elections were held i in Saudi 
Arabia, which announced that women might.also be al- 
lowed to vote in the next election. In May 2005 Kuwaiti 
women were granted tlie right to vote and to be elected 


and a woman became a cabinet minister in charge of plân- 


.ary 2005. 


` 
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ning. Although these were preliminary timid steps, they 


were part of a long-term project that would yield fruits 
in the future. This project would create a middle class or 
bourgeoisie by supporting small-scale entrepreneurs with 
microcredits, It would also help in reinforcing nongovern- 
mental organizations and civil society. 

Naturally, intellectuals stemming from the lower 


bourgeoisie were likely to adopt anti-U.S. positions. But it . 
can be presumed that Washington saw this as a preferable .. 


alternative to terrorism; in any case, it assumed that these 
intellectuals would mellow over time as they were increas- 
ingly exposed to globalization. 

Resorting to force was a main pillar of the neo-cons' 
ideology, so it was inevitable that developments in the 
Middle East would lead to a violent outcome. In July 2004 
Israel initiated the construction of a wall, similar to the 
former Berlin Wall, that would isolate the Palestinians. 
The UN General Assembly responded with a resolution 
that expressed disapproval of Israel's action, while the In- 
ternational Court of Justice declared the wall to be in con- 
travention of international law. All of this did not prevent 
the U:S. from continuing to give Israel its unconditional 
support. The U.S. forced a suspension of financial assis- 
tance to the Palestinian Authority when Hamas came to 
power following an election. The U.S. subsequently sup- 
ported the invasion of Lebanon by Israel, ostensibly to 
punish Hezbollah. This action led to widespread destruc- 
tion in Lebanon and many deaths among innocent civil- 
ians. The call for a cease-fire was delayed for as long as pos- 
sible; and even after the cease-fire the U.S. allowed Israel 
to pursue its armed action. All criticism directed at Israel 
was immediately branded as anti-Semitism. 

The world was united in condemning Israel's action, 
with even the opposition in Israel and the ultra-Orthodox 
American Jews protesting the war. It was pointed out that 
the objective of the invasion of Lebanon was not the de- 
struction of Hezbollah, which had been in existence for 
many years, The real target was Iran, which had been chal- 
lenging U.S. hegemony in the Middle East by declaring 


that it would not end its research activities in the field of 


nuclear energy. Meanwhile the U.S. tolerated the action of 
North Korea, which announced in December 2002 that 
it was reactivating its nuclear program, which had been 
suspended since 1994. North Korea also withdrew from 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty in January 2003, declared 


that it would manufacture. nuclear weapons in June 2003, 


and announced that it possessed such Wares in Febru- 
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rights that represented the superstructure of globalization 
in the 1990s. 'The toppling ofthe Salvador Allende regime 
that had come to power in Chile through elections was 
explained with the logic of the Cold War. It would not 
be so easy to explain the grounds for the economic stran- 
gulation of Hamas, however, which had come to power 
through elections and had renounced terror. 

Eventually it became obvious that in the neo-con 
vocabulary "bringing democracy" stood for "aggression 
and occupation.” Although increasing numbers of Ameri- 
cans realized this and expressed their disapproval, the 
real power centers seemed confident that such reactions 
would be tamed in time by the “system” 


Efforts to Take Control of Eurasia 

Although Russia appeared weak at the moment, the main 
American objective in Eurasia was to keep Russia under 
control so that it would not emerge as a potential rival. 
The method used for this was preventing the neighbor- 
ing countries from becoming dependent on Russia by se- 
curing outlets for their energy resources through friendly 
countries like Turkey. At the same time, the U.S. was busy 
in detaching the countries of Eastern Europe from Russia 
by means of “multicolored” revolutions even as it estab- 
lished military bases on the territories of the former allies 
of the USSR. 

The multicolored revolutions broke out under the 
influence of the U.S. When the Revolution of Roses got 
started in Georgia, it went unnoticed. The neighbors, 
including even Russia itself, made cooperative efforts in 
order to prevent bloodshed. It emerged subsequently that 
the Georgian dissidents had been in the former Yugoslavia 
to be trained in the art of making revolutions by American 
NGOs and most notably by the Soros Foundation. That is 
why, when it became Ukraine's turn, Russia stood firmly 
against the revolutionaries. This time the EU was backing 
the U.S., however, and Russia was forced to give way. 

Notwithstanding the U.S. efforts, this process did not 
spread into the countries east of the Caspian Sea, because 
there were practically no civil society organizations in this 
region. If everything had proceeded according to the neo- 
con plans, at some point the Greater Middle East Project 

would have merged with the Wider Black Sea Project. But 
the sequence of multicolored revolutions was derailed 
and the Greater Middle East Project proved to be a fail- 
-ure. At this point, Turkey began to perceive the looming 
U.S. hegemony in the Black Sea as a threat and started to 
cooperate with Russia, as we shall see below. In these cir- 
cumstances the U.S. was forced to put its Black Sea plans 
on hold, at least for the time being. 


The Use of International 
Organizations as Tools 
U.S. deputy secretary of defense Paul Wolfowitz was ap- 
pointed president of the World Bank, a sister organization 
of the IMF, where U.S. influence is preponderant. The 
Bush administration was set on broadening its world he- 
gemony. For this it reinforced NATO, which had been es- 
tablished to check the USSR, even though the USSR was 
no longer on the scene, In March 2004 the membership of 
NATO was expanded to twenty-six, with the admission of 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Romania, Bulgaria, Slovenia, 
and Slovakia. As mentioned earlier, NATO would assume 
the command of the international force in Afghanistan in 
August 2003. 

Meanwhile the U.S. was working on drawing Russia 


“ into its system by declaring in May 2002 that henceforth it 


would be a “limited partner” of NATO and would partici- 
pate in its decision-making process but without the veto. 
The U.S. sought to press Russia in the Black Sea region, 
however, by concluding agreements with Romania in De- 
cember 2005 and with Bulgaria in July 2006 to establish 
military bases on their territories. Against this move, Rus- 
sia began to implement the pipeline project to ship its oil 
to world markets through Bulgaria and Greece. 

As a result of these policies the U.S. has become such 
an unrivaled power in world politics that it is now impos- 
sible to examine international developments separately 
under the rubrics of "international developments" and 
"regional developments,” as in previous sections. 


C. Reactions to Bush's Policies 

Although it was impossible to check Bush's policies (con- 
ceived by the neo-cons) by military means, there was 
much popular and political opposition to these policies. 


Domestic Opposition 

Having been terrified by events and kept jittery by the 
media, Americans gave strong backing to the Bush admin- 
istration and granted him a second term as president. But 
a number of factors led to increased opposition among 
the public. First, the legitimacy ofthe Iraqi adventure was 
always perceived as somewhat doubtful. In addition there 
were the revelations about sexual depravity and torture 
in prisons and the growing number of casualties among 
U.S. military personnel. Then it became public that the 
CIA had fabricated the grounds (possession of weapons 
of mass destruction and so forth) advanced by the admin- 
istration to justify the invasion of Irag. 'Ihe public disaf- 
fection was made worse by the rising price of oil during 
Bush's second term. i 


In June 2004 the U.S, Supreme Count ruled that de- 
tainees in Guantanamo suspected of terrorism had a right 
to a trial, where they would be charged and where they 
could properly defend themselves: Film director Michael 
. Moore produced Fahrenheit 9/11, which revealed how the 
neo-cons used the attacks of 9/11 as a pretext for carry- 
ing out their plans that had been drawn much earlier. This 
film received the highest award at the Cannes Film Festi- 
val. In October 2003 the Iraq Study Group, which worked 
under the CIA, issued its first report, in which it was ad- 
mitted that no weapons of mass destruction had been 
found in Iraq. The group's director, David Kay, also de- 
clared that nothing was found to substantiate the alleged 
link between Iraq and al-Qaeda. Kay resigned in January 
2004. In May 2004 U.S. general Antonio Taguba issued 
his official report, in which he confirmed that sexual ha- 
rassment and torture were systematically practiced at Abu 
Ghraib, One ofthe reasons for invading Iraq advanced by 
the Bush administration was Saddams effort to procure 
uranium concentrate from Niger. Ambassador Joseph 
Wilson, who had been charged with investigating the af- 
fair, reported four months after the invasion got under- 
way that the threat from Iraq had been exaggerated by the 
Bush administration in order to legitimize the invasion. In 
response, the fact that his wife worked for the CIA was 
leaked to the press. 


The International Repercussions 
International public opinion began to perceive the U.S. as 
a "terrorist state" for pursuing a foreign policy that took 
advantage of America's unrivaled position in the world. 
‘This policy gave rise to much revulsion among developing 
countries, especially those with Muslim majorities. 

Even before the occupation of Iraq, previous devel- 


opments were having an effect, with a series of leftist and. 


anti-American governments coming to power in Latin 
America. In January 2002 Honduras reestablished dip- 

lomatic relations with. Cuba after a break of forty years. 

Hugo Chávez returned to power in Venezuela that year 
following a coup: and became a leader of the anti-Bush 
chorus. Left-leaning Lüla da Silva assumed the leadership 
of Brazil. The first war-crimes court, which the U.S. had 
opposed, started functioning in July 2002 as the Interna- 
tional Criminal Court. Japan joined the Kyoto Protocol 
(designed to forestall global warming) in June 2002, fol- 
lowed by Russia's signing of the document in November 
2004. This.caused embarrassment to Bush, who in 2001 
had withdrawn from the protocol, a document that had 
been signed by his father back in 1992. 


The anti-American wave e gathered momentum, for 


for Turkey, : which 


H 
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lowing the occupation of Irag. The antiglobalizâtion 


movement selected the U.S. as its main target. As a result 
of the dollar's fall in value, some countries shifted their 
foreign exchange reserves to the euro and began to quote 
the price of oil in that currency. When it became known 
that the CIA was using European airports to move radical 
fundamentalists to face interrogation and possible torture 
in third countries, there was much anger in Europe. Con- 
doleezza Rice, the secretary of state, was forced to visit 
these countries in order to contain the damage. In 2004 
Spain, Honduras, the Dominican Republic, and the Phil- 
ippines withdrew from the coalition and repatriated their 
troops from Iraq. In August 2004 the Supreme Court of 
Chile lifted the immunity from prosecution of the former 
dictator Augusto Pinochet. He was placed under house ar- 
rest in November 2005 for tax evasion and murdering his 
opponents. In October 2005 the socialist Tabare Vázquez 
was elected president in Uruguay. In December 2005 the 
leftist Evo Morales, an adversary of the U.S., was elected 
president in Bolivia. The Iraq Court held its final sitting 
in İstanbul. The Global and European Social Forums that 
opposed globalization held their meetings. 

In this atmosphere, the U.S. was even held respon- 
sible for the tsunami disaster in Southeast Asia in gossip 
that circulated on the Internet. 


Il. DEVELOPMENTS IN 

THE EUROPEAN UNION 
In addition to being a candidate for accession to the Euro- 
pean Union, Turkey was greatly concerned with develop- 
ments in the EU for the following reasons. 

1. The main thrust of Turkey's foreign policy had al- 
ways been in tlie direction of the West and particularly 
Europe. This relationship was expected to lead to eventual 
membership in the EU. Any development or change in 
the EU was bound to affect Turkey's candidacy. 

2. There was no alternative to the U.S.; but given that 
the Russian Federation was engrossed in its own affairs, 
the likeliest possible challenger of the U.S. was the EU. As 
the EU gathered strength, Turkey would be able to breathe 
easier in the new balance that might thus be established. 

3. Both the U.S. and Europe represented the “West”; 


` but after 9/11 the U.S. veered sharply away from Western 


values. Guantanamo, Abu Ghraib, the Patriot Act, and the 


extrajudicial pressures. on foreign. nationals and even on 


U.S. citizens cati be çi 





examples of this veering away. 
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the Tanzimat in the nineteenth century. This modern- 
ization effort became more systematic with Atatiirk’s re- 
forms. 

The EU went through at least three critical changes 
during this period. 

1. Deepening: on 1 January 2002 twelve EU members 
undertook the most significant currency change ever at- 
tempted and adopted the euro as their single currency. 
Britain, which led the countries supporting U.S. policies, 
stayed out ofthis arrangement. The Constitutional Treaty, 
designed to provide a true legal framework for the Union, 
was shelved following its rejection by France in May 2005 
and the Netherlands in June. The EU had entered a slack 
period in its integration and deepening process. 

This signified that the relief and room for maneuver 
that Turkey expected from the EU's development as a 


challenger to the U.S. on the world scene had been post- _ 


poned indefinitely. 

2. Expansion: despite this setback, ten new members 
joined on 1 May 2004, thus raising the EU's membership 
to twenty-five. The new members were Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, the Czech Republic, Hungary, Malta, Poland, 
Slovakia, Slovenia, and the Republic of Cyprus. With this 
wave, the EU's population reached 450 million. Bulgaria 
and Romania were due to join in 2007. 

This was a negative development from a Turkish 
point of view, because it raised the number of countries 
that had to consent to Turkey's membership. The new 
membership of the Republic of Cyprus would also pose 
serious problems for Turkey. The bill for admitting the 
new members was such that Turkey's membership could 
not be contemplated before aboüt 201s. 

3. Cleavage: the U.S. attack on Iraq caused a split 
within the ranks of the EU, France and Germany did not 
join the U.S.-led coalition. The former Communist coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe probably felt that the EU would 
not be able to protect them from Russia despite their 
membership in the EU and chose to remain on friendly 
terms with the U.S. by following the superpower's lead. At 
first, even Italy and Spain took this course. From Turkey's 
perspective, this development led to two contrary results. 


The first was that the EU's progressive strengthening 
had been checked: as a middle-sized strategic power, Tur- 
key would find it harder to pursue a balancing act. 

The second development involved the EU’s lack of 
a military dimension, with no prospect for changing this 
situation in the foreseeable future. After 9/11 and the oc- 
cupation of Iraq, it became apparent that the EU stood in 
need of a country with Turkey's strategic assets. This was 
articulated by the EU commissioner in charge of expan- 
sion, who declared in May 2003: "In the light of the devel- 
opments in the crisis region, I consider it useful to include 
a secular and Muslim country in the EU" (Radikal, 8 May 
2003). During 2003 and 2004 EU statesmen like Eneko 
Landaburu, Silvio Berlusconi, Joschka Fischer, Martin 
Schulz, Jack Straw, and Dominique de Villepin declared 
that Europe needed a military dimension, that this could 
only occur with the accession of Turkey, and that such a 
step would also help in cementing relations with Islam. 

After 2004, however, these commonsense statements 
coming from the leadership of the EU began to dwindle, 
as the rising Islamophobia in European public opinion re- 
placed the rational thinking ofthe leaders. Now there was 
an aversion toward all things Islamic. Obviously, this was 
also a very negative development for Turkey. Some of the 
changes occurring in Europe bordered on the irrational. 
For example, in January 2006 the municipality of one of 
the world's most cosmopolitan and civilized cities, Rot- 
terdam, issued a "Code of Conduct" designed "to foster 
integration." It stated that people were disturbed to hear 
foreign languages in the streets and issued the following 
directive: "Ihe burghers of Rotterdam shall henceforth 
use the common language, which happens to be Dutch" 
(Deutsche Welle, 25 January 2006). 

If the level of paranoia can attain such heights in the 
Netherlands, it can be imagined how high the level was 
in Turkey. At about the same time, being prey to the fears 
described below in the subsection on "Politics; Turkey 
stopped the process of reform that came in the shape of 
EU Harmonization Packages. This, in turn, created ten- 


` sions between Turkey and the EU. 


The Domestic Environment and Dynamics 


|. THE ECONOMY 

A Cataloque of Weaknesses 

As we have already seen, after 1990 the Turkish economy 
was restructured to integrate it fully with the infrastruc- 
ture of globalization (that is, international capitalism). 
This was a Turkey that had not yet been able to complete. 
its basic capital accumulation. Because of this, Turkey 
faced increasing ills, such as a large informal economy, 
corruption, smuggling, and especially tax evasion. At the 
same time, the whole economy, including in particular 
the central government's consolidated budget, had be- 
come utterly dependent on ever-increasing domestic and 
foreign borrowing to function. This led to vulnerabilities, 
which shook the economy at the slightest hint of political 
difficulty. To cite an example, it will be recalled that an ar- 
gument between President Sezer and Prime Minister Ece- 
vit at a meeting of the National Security Council in early 
2001 led to the collapse of the İstanbul Stock Market and 
the repatriation of more than $6 billion in foreign-owned 
funds in just one week (see “The Domestic Environment 
and Dynamics” in Section 7). This led to a sharp devalu- 


ation of the Turkish currency and a serious slump in the 


economy. . 

In the course of. adjusting to international market 
conditions, a dysfunctional and precarious economy that 
had not yet made the transition to a proper capitalist or- 
der was bound to run into severe turbulence in the 2000s. 


The Bank Scandal 

The Bank Scandal that occurred in 2000—2001 was much 
more serious than the Bankers’ Scandal involving pyramid 
schemes that occurred during the Özal period. The Bank 
Scandal had two main causes, (1) In order to finance pop- 
ulist policies , politicians were resorting not to the treasury 
but to publicly owned banks to a degree that made their 
balance sheets’ unmanageable. The: huge losses suffered 
by these banks forced them to borrow from other banks 
to managé their day-to-day operations, (2) Private banks 


had been stripped of their assets by their owners. Among 
these were former state banks like Etibank, Sümerbank, 
and others that had been privatized in the course of carry- 
ing out structural adjustment. 

The origins of this scandal can be traced on one hand 
to the decision made during the 1994 economic crisis to 
remove the limit of the’ guarantee provided by the state 
for saving accounts deposited in both Turkish lira and for- 
eign exchange and on the other hand to the legal weak- 
ness of the banking decree law, due to the Constitutional 
Court’s cancellation of an authorization law that would 
allow the government to amend the banking legislation 
by decrees. Because of the unlimited guarantees to bank- 
account holders and because these guarantees had been 
extended to include foreign-exchange accounts, it be- 
came necessary for the Savings Accounts Insurance Fund 
to meet the obligations of the insolvent private banks that 
were taken over by the fund. Because the fund lacked the 
necéssary resources to settle outstanding claims, however, 
ultimately it was the treasury that had to foot the bill. The 
treasury was also forced to cover the accumulated losses 
incurred by state banks. These were practically as high as 
the outstanding claims on private banks, In the process, 
the privatized banks reverted to state ownership, In Janu- 
ary 2002 the Law on the Restructuring of the Debts of 
the Financial Sector came into effect. Through this law, 
around $10 billion was transferred by the treasury to state 
banks. By April 2003 the owners of the failed banks had 
not repaid even 1% of the money they owed the Insurance 
Fund, but they still kept up their former luxurious life- 
style. In July 2003'a limit of TL 100 billion was set on sav- 


` ings accounts that were covered by insurarice in order to 


appease public opinion. ‘This FEE was subsequently 


lowered to TL 3o billion in July 2004. 


In Novémber 2003 the regulatory UE of the bank- 
ing sector revealed that the losses caused by. the banking 


ctisis amounted to a total of $47.2 billion. At that time, 
Turkey’s ‘total foreign indebtedness amounted to 5144 3 ipe 
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billion (Table 8-2). In other words, the total financial bur- 
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correction. It will be noted in Table 8-2 that, al- 
though declining, the producers' price index was 
still at a very high level. And yet the value of the 
lira kept on rising against the dollar. The cumu- 
lative revaluation of the lira led to the extraordi- 
nary rise of 167.696 in the GNP during a period 
of five years. In real terms, Turkey's GNP went 
through a contraction of 9.596 in 2001, followed 
by growths of 7.9, 5.9, 9.9, 7.6, and 6.096 in the 
years that followed in constant prices. 

Another distorting effect of the rise in the 
value of the Turkish currency during this period 
was the diminution of the proportion of foreign 
debts to the GNP. Although Turkey's foreign 
debts grew from $113,658 million to $205,500 
million (corresponding to an increase of 80.896), 
the proportion of the external debt to the GNP 
declined from 57.7796 to 39.04%. The distorting 
effect of the rising value ofthe TL, which inflated 
the increase in the GNP as expressed in dollars, 
was the cause ofthe falling ratio of debt to GNP. 

The rising lira was also responsible for the 
rising trade gap, which in turn led to a rising 
balance-of-payments deficit. The overvalued lira 
caused imports to rise faster than exports. The 
ratio of exports to imports fell from 75.69% in 
2001 to 62496 in 2006. This deterioration was 
caused by the rising volume of imports, made 
even worse by the increased price of crude oil, 
Whereas Turkey’s bill for its imported oil and oil 
products was $8.3 billion in 2001, the bill in 2006 
amounted to $28.6 billion. 

Along with the ever-rising trade deficit, the 


balancé-of-payments deficit continued to grow | 


at a rapid pace during.this period. Turkey did 
not run into a foreign exchange shortage, how- 
ever, despite the large current account deficit. 


This was due to the picture of stability perceived 


in domestic and foreign financial circles, thanks 


to the stand-by agreement reached withthe IMF `’ 


at the end of 1999. This agreement was of great 
help following the 2001 economic crisis and was 
renewed by the new government formed by the 
Justice and Development Party (AKP) after the 
election of 2002. This period was also one in 


which there:was plentiful international liquid- 


ity. The return in dollars on the interest of debts 


incurred by the treasury in the local market was , 
higher than the returns derived from alternative 
markets, puse to the overvalued Türkish, cür- - 
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rency. This situation led to an increased flow of 
short- and medium-term funds into Turkey. For 
the first time, the global economy experienced 
continued economic growth, even though the 
price of oil had been rising since 1999, with the 
rise becoming very sharp in 2005 and 2006. As 
global liquidity continued to increase during the 

- period, Turkey had no trouble in obtaining funds 
from international markets. 

“The surplus liquidity began to be absorbed, 
however, by the U.S. Central Bank (the Fed) as 
well as by certain European Central Banks when 
they raised their discount rates in 2006. This led 
to an outward flow of funds from emerging mar- 
kets, a situation that also affected Turkey. In May 
2006 the Turkish currency lost up to 2096 of its 
value, with the dollar reaching 1.5 New Turkish 
Liras in September 2006, But in the following 
montbs the New Turkish Lira gained value as a 
result of rising expectations in world markets, 
which accelerated a capital flow to Turkey. In 
April 2006 the value of the dollar was between 
136 and 1.37 New Turkish Liras. 


Ulugbay's summary of economic conditions clearly 
reveals that after the shock of 2001 the Turkish economy 
recovered nicely in the following period. 

1, Turkey continued to grow, even though the growth 
rates started declining in the following years. In fact, in 
July 2003 it was revealed that, with a growth of 7.496 in the 
first quarter, Turkey was second after China in the inter- 
national growth league (Milliyet, 1 July 2003). Standard 
& Poor's raised Turkey's credit noting from B- to B and 
then to B+ in November. Bustos in August 2004, it 
was raised again to BB-. 


2. Asinterest rates began to fall, the flow of funds into 


investments would accelerate. 

3. The persistently high rates of inflation of the past 
fell to single-digit figures. A new currency was introduced 
on 1 January 2005 by eliminating 6 zeros from the Turkish 
lira, facilitating the transactions and accounting practices 
and bringing much relief to the nation. 

4. In the context of the adjustments to conform to 


` EU legislation, Turkey began to change its laws regarding 


transparency and combating corruption. But old habits 
were harder to change. In June 2002 the leader of the AKP, 


- “Tayyip Erdoğan, declared that about half of his fortune es 
came from the valuables presented as gifts at his son's: .;- 
wedding (Cumhuriyet, 12 June 2002). Legislation was also PS 
e in pe a which the rules seque ek 
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to reveal the sources of their wealth were relaxed. It was 
decided that the sources of the capital of a company reg- 
istered prior to 31 December 2002 would not be investi- 
gated. 

On 1 January 2005 new measures were adopted to 
promote investments. Corporate taxes were reduced from 
33% to 30%, the highest bracket of income tax was low- 
ered by 5 points, and the VAT (Value Added Tax) rate on 
some products was lowered from 18 to 8%. The retail sale 
of petroleum products was thrown open to competition. 
It will be noted that all of these measures were designed to 
benefit the well-to-do. 

5. The IMF has continued to provide much support, 
even if itis with the encouragement of the U.S. 

6. The structural adjustments that were carried out 
have begun to yield the intended results. In addition to 
the short-term, speculative funds, foreign direct invest- 
ments (FDI) have increased substantially. The treasury 
bulletins issued in June 2006 revealed that, despite the 
turbulence in financial markets experienced in May and 
June, 10,615 foreign firms got established in Turkey in the 
first half of 2006. In addition there was foreign participa- 
tion in 2,338 Turkish companies, and 398 foreign compa- 
nies established branches in Turkey. With the enactment 
of the Law on Direct Foreign Investments, the number of 
foreign firms that had set up operations in Turkey over the 
past fifty years grew by 130% in the three-year petiod from 
June 2003 to June 2006. Whereas actual foreign invest- 
ment (which excludes commitments to invest) amounted 
to $1.215 billion in the first semester of 2005, this figure 
rose by 626.6% in the corresponding period of 2006 and 
reached $8.828 billion. 

Furthermore, Turkish companies began to invest 
abroad. This was an indication that Turkish firms were 
abandoning the production of low-technology products 
in order to compete more effectively in international 
markets. Although this was a welcome move, there was a 
down side. Because it was necessary to keep real wages low 
in order to attract more FDI, this would have a depressing 
_ effect on wages, which were already much too low. 

7. The Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan oil pipeline was com- 
pleted, contrary to the expectations of many. Similarly, 
the Blue Stream natural gas pipeline laid on the seabed 
of the Black Sea from Russia to Turkey came into opera- 
tion. It is expected that these pipelines will be followed 

«by others to transport energy to Greece, Italy, and Israel 
via Turkey. This has already increased ‘Turkey's strategic 
rora as an international energy hub. 

© Other developments, however, gave rise to serious 
concerns during the period. 

1. The overvalued Turkish currency had a braking ef- 


fect on exports, while it led to increased imports, causing 
the trade gap to grow wider. 

2. This situation led directly to a growing deficit in the 
current account deficit, signifying that domestic savings 
were insufficient and consumption was excessive. ‘This in 
turn led to the need to obtain foreign loans in order to in- 
vest as well as for public and private consumption. 

3. Because of internal migrations, the falling numbers 
of people engaged in farming, and the rapidly growing 
number of well-trained youths, it has not been possible to 
reduce unemployment, despite a growing economy. This 
could lead to future social upheaval. 

- 4, For these reasons, it is not certain that the improve- 
ment seen in the economy is sustainable. It is true that 
the U.S. for strategic reasons needs Turkey to pursue its 
Middle Eastern policies; hence the IMF has supported 
Turkey under the prodding of Washington. This has al- 
lowed Turkey to service its foreign debts, but at the cost 
of bringing the economy under the sway of the IMF. The 
agreement with the IMF signed by the AKP government 
contains a calendar and goes into such detail that it has 
practically supplanted the government's program. It is 
the IMF that determines what items shall be taxed and 
the direction of employment policy. The IMF instructed 
the government to “take over Pamukbank and keep Yapı 
ve Kredi Bankası under surveillance” and (without even 
waiting for the governmeni to inform the Turkish public 
about this) issued a statement at its Washington head- 
quarters welcoming the: government's bank operation. 
In one respect, this was a good thing: governments had 
resorted to the IMF whenever they ran into economic 
trouble but, once relieved, reverted to their old practices, 
compounding their structural maladjustments. But from 
another perspective this was very bad, because it made 
the economy utterly dependent on external factors. This 
was bound to influence the country’s foreign policy. 

5. The volume of debt kept rising. 

6. Social security was being eroded at an accelerat- 
ing pace. On 1 January 2007 the law regulating the grad- 
ual transition of the pension system to a new setup came 
into effect. Under the new scheme, the retirement age 
is being raised and pensions are being reduced. In 2006 
the state stopped covering the cost of key medication like 
cholesterol-reducing drugs, forcing patients to allow their 
cholesterol levels to reach new highs in order to requalify 
for free medicines. 

To sustain the production and export of industrial 
products that have been expanding since 2003, it is neces- 
sary for the exchange rate, interests, and wages to fall. ‘This 
is likely to lead to social upheaval in a country like Turkey, 
where conditions differ markedly from east Asia. 
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Table 8-3. Structure of External and Domestic Debt, 2001-2006 i 
MEDIUM-AND SHORT-TERM SHORT-TERM DOMESTIC INTEREST 
EXTERNAL LONG-TERM EXTERNAL EXTERNAL DEBT DOMESTIC DOMESTIC PAYMENTS AS % 
DEBT | EXTERNAL DEBT DEBT DEBT AS % OF (BILLION DEBT DEBT AS 96 OF TAX 
YEAR (MILLION $) (MILLION $) (MILLION $) ^ EXTERNAL DEBT YTL) (BILLION $) OF GNP REVENUES 
2001 113,658 97,200 16,400 14.44 122.2 84.9 50.9 103.3 
2002 129,700 113,200 16,400 . 12.64 149.9 91.7 l 42.8 87.0 ' 
2003 144,300 121 ,300 23,000 15.94 194.9 139.3 42.7 69.5 
2004 160,800 128,900 31,900 19.84 224.5 167.3 40.2 62.7 
2005 168,700 , 131,600 37,100 21.99 244.8 ` 182.4 37.7 42.7 
2006 205,500 . 165,200 40,400 ' 19.66 281.5 178.9 33.2 33.4 


Source: Data collected from webpages of the Undersecretariat of the Treasury, Ratios calculated by Hikmet Uluğbay. 


GNP; Gross National Product; YTL: New Turkish Lira. 
(Compiled and interpreted by Hikmet Uluğbay) 


The Debt Situation 
Hikmet Ulugbay’s technical amplification on the state of 
Turkey’s debts (Table 8-3) is as follows: 


At a time when domestic and international 
debts were registering substantial real increases, 
the proportion of interest payments to tax reve- 


As the table reveals, the proportion of short-term 
external debts to total external debts rose rapidly 
until 2004, when it decreased by two percentage 
points, With the stability program that was put 
into effect-at the end of 1999 with the financial 
backing of the IMF and the World Bank, the pro- 
portion of short-term external debt to the total 
external debt had fallen to 12.64% by 2002. It 
then began to rise again to over 20%, the levels 
attained prior to the stability program of 1999. In 
1993, just before the economic cone of 1994, 
this level stood at 27.51%. 

Table 8-3 also reveals that the interest pay- 


ments from the consolidated ‘central budget 


were falling fast in relation to tax revenues, ‘This 
was achieved at a time when the treasury's inter- 
nal debts had grown by slightly over 10096. This 
was mainly the result of the fall in treasury bor- 
rowing rates in the domestic financial market. As 
_ explained earlier, substantial funds, both short- 
and medium-term, were flowing into Turkish 
financial markets as a consequence of the rises 
in international liquidity. This situation contrib- 
uted to decreasirig the interest rates for borrow- 
ing Turkish liras, making it possible to lower the 


proportion o oftax revenues set aside to pay inter-..: 
est. But this positive development of course de- .-.- 


pended on the steady flow of foreign r resources. 


nues was falling. This did not signify that Turkey 
had finally overcome its problems. The down- 
ward trend could easily be reversed by negative 
internal or international developments. As a 
matter of fact, the contraction in international 
liquidity that took place in the first half of 2006 
led to a flight of short-term funds from Turkey, 
which in turn led to a rise in the interest rate for 
domestic borrowing. 


Ulugbay’s analysis demonstrates clearly that the 
Turkish economy is still very vulnerable and highly sensi- 
tive to developments. The growth in the volume of short- 
term debts has a constraining effect on the country’s rela- 
tive autonomy (see Box 2-1 in Section 2). But the ratio of 
interest payments on the public debt-to tax revenues has 
improved markedly. This ratio, which stood at 103.3% in 
2001, had fallen to 33.4% by 2006. But this too depends 
on the international business cycle and faces the risk of 
changing for the worse when conditions deteriorate. 


il. POLITICS - 
Ata time when iidividual edine were being curtailed 
in Europe in: the aftermath: of 9/11, it would be hard to 


imagine that nationalism in Turkey, which had always kept. - 


individual freedoms under pressure, could be easily c cori 
tained. As Korn earlier, however, Türkey v was’ under. 
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of its special relationship with the EU: (1) the reforms be- 
ing carried out in the area of human rights in the period 
from 2001 to 2004; and (2) a rise in the level of ethnic 
Turkish nationalism, starting in the latter part of 2004. 
‘This rise of nationalism, which followed a pattern similar 
to those prevailing elsewhere after 9/11, had the effect of 
diluting the human rights reforms being carried out. 


A. Political Developments 

The illness and hospitalization of Prime Minister Ecevit in 
May 2002 and the absence of an alternate to take over his 
responsibilities gave rise to serious political turbulence. 
This in turn led to the decision to hold an early election. In 
the election that took place on 3 November 2002, the AKP 
obtained 3496 of the vote, giving it 364 seats in the parlia- 
ment. The rest of the vote was distributed as follows: the 
CHP got 19.396 with 179 seats, the True Path Party 9.696, 
the Nationalist Action Party 8.496, the Youth Party 7.296, 
the Democratic Popular Party 6.396, and the Motherland 


Party 5.1%. The minimum number of votes required for : 


representation in parliament being 10%, only the AKP and 
CHP were represented in parliament, with an additional 
9 seats going to independent candidates. 

The AKP held enough seats to change the Consti- 
tution if it chose to do so. Bülent Arınç of the AKP was 
elected Speaker of the TGNA, and Abdullah Gil formed 
the fifty-eighth government. With a minor amendment 
to the Constitution, the ban on political activity imposed 
on Recep Tayyip Erdogan, leader of the AKP, was lifted. 
‘The ban had been imposed for an inflammatory speech he 
made in Siirt on 6 December 1997. With an election held 
in Siirt on 9 March 2003, Erdogan won a seat in parliament 
and formed the fifty-ninth government on 14 March. At 
the local elections held on 28 March 2004, the AKP was 
able to increase its vote to 41%. i 

. The newly formed AKP was able to come to power 
thanks mainly to the support ofthe rising Anatolian bour- 
geoisie that had benefited extensively from the credits 
provided by the publicly owned Halk Bankası during the 


Özal period. This class was more open to religious ideol- 


ogy, which it used to compete with the higher-level bour- 
geoisie of Istanbul. The Anatolian bourgeoisie was under 
the shadow of the Istanbul bourgeoisie until it started en- 
gaging directly in the export business and other economic 
activities. This meant that it would embrace political liber- 
-alism, even though it was based in conservative towns and 
had its roots in the Welfare Party (Refah Partisi: RP), an 
Islamist party, and its successor, the Virtue Party (Fazilet 
Partisi: FP). - Ee isti tc : 
-.., Thisis why, once in power, the AKP actively pushed 
through the reform packages called for by the EU and al- 


ready initiated by Ecevit's coalition government. New leg- 
islation was adopted that would not normally be expected 
from a party that was being described as Islamist. "This 
new legislation in areas such as privatization, promotion 
of foreign investments, human rights, and democracy was 
in line with both the infrastructure and superstructure 
of globalization. During this period much progress was 
made in the field of human rights, an area that had been a 
major hurdle in Turkey's accession road to the EU. But the 
AKP was operating in an environment in which it felt, on 
one hand, the constant pressure coming from secular in- 
stitutions (particularly the army) and, on the other hand, 
the need to satisfy its religiously inclined constituents. 
The AKP was also failing to tackle the corruption in its 
own ranks effectively. Taking advantage of these difficul- 
ties, the opposition was busy undermining the democrati- 
zation measures being pushed by the AKP. 

Some circles labeled the governments efforts as in- 
sincere and deceptive and alleged that they were designed 
to pave the way for Islamism to take over. But, as indicated 
above, the AKP depended on the newly emerging Anato- 
lian bourgeoisie that was opening up to the international 
trade, all the while respecting Islamic practice. This being 
so, it was not under the constraints of the nationalism of 
the 1920s and 1930s and was therefore capable of pursuing 
alternative policies and overturning long-standing taboos. 

The pursued a rational line until about the end 
of 2004. ‘fhe refusal of the European Court of Human 
Rights to consider Leyla Sahin's application to wear the 
Islamic head scarf, however, led to political tensions that 
drove the AKP to abandon its conciliatory line. The AKP 
was also coming under the influence of rising ethnic Turk- 
ish nationalism and beginning to sound like the CHP and 
the MHP in its rhetoric. As a consequence, the reform 
process slowed to a crawl. 


B. The EU Reforms 

Examining the reform process that began with the amend- 
ments to the Constitution in 2001 before we take up the 
subject of human rights will be useful in order to provide 
the intellectual background against which Turkey's im- 
portant issues are being addressed. This will also make it 
easier to trace the modernization ofthe Turkish Republic 
from a historical perspective. — 

To date Turkey has gone through two major.modern- 
izations. The first phase consisted of the Kemalist reforms 
of the 1920s and 1930s. This revolution imposed from 
above was designed to achieve Atatürk's objective of at- 
taining the level of “contemporary civilization” It was 
also designed to carry.out the pledges made at Lausanne 
to Westernize the country. As a result of this revolution, 





a semifeudal empire was transformed into a nation-state 
and the sultan's subjects in the umma society were trans- 
formed into citizens. 

If the second phase or wave of modernization initi- 
ated in the 2000s and designed to prepare the country for 
accession to the EU achieves its goals, Turkey will make 
the transition from a nation-state that refuses to recognize 
the citizens subidentity or ethnic identity to ademocratic 
state and from a compulsory citizen to a voluntary citizen. 

Following the confirmation of Turkey's candidacy at 
the Helsinki EU Summit of December 1999, the Acces- 
sion Partnership Document (APD) was issued in Decem- 
ber of the following year. In March 2001 Turkey issued its 
National Program, containing the reforms that it pledged 
to carry out. After this the TGNA decided to call early 
elections and enacted a number of reform ice E 


The Constitutional Reform of October 2001 
Historically, constitutions have developed to protect citi- 
zens from the state. The Constitution of 1982, however, 
commissioned by the coup of September 1980, sought to 
“protect the state from citizens.” In the process of reform, 
34 articles out of a total of 177 articles of the Constitution 
. were amended. Among these were the amendments that 
reinforced freedom of expression and amendments mak- 
ing it more difficult to restrict fundamental rights and 
freedoms. The concept of “proscribed language” was re- 
moved altogether. Henceforth it would be easier to form 
associations and harder to close down political parties. It 
was confirmed that the decisions of the National Security 
Council were of an advisory nature. 


The EU Harmonization Packages 
Eight different EU harmonization packages were adopted. 


A good number of laws were amended in the course of ` 


adopting these packages. We shall examine the amend- 
ments that relate directly to the subject of this book. 
l The First Package (adopted on 6 February 2002): ar- 
ticle 312 ofthe Turkish Penal Code (TPC), corresponding 
to article 216 of the reformed TPC, was amended to ex- 
tend freedom of expression to cover speéches that did not 
incite violence and did not constitute a tangible danger. 
A phrase was added to the article prohibiting statements 
that “humiliated a part of the population ot insulted it in 
a manner that would offend hunian dignity" This was de- 
signed to protect disadvantaged groups. Detention terms 
were shortened as well.as the terms for banning publica- 
tions. Henceforth the next-of-kin of detainees would have 
to be notified of their detention. . ; 
The UN's twin covenants of1966 were ratified by’ Tur- 


key on 4 June 2003. Article 20 of the Covenant on Civil ` 
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and Political Rights kept outside of the framework of free- 
dom of expression “[a]ny propaganda for war” and "[a]ny 
advocacy of national, racial or religious hatred that consti- 
tutes incitement to discrimination, hostility or violence.” 

This provided the legal basis for penalizing those in- 
volved in making hate speeches in Turkey by excluding 
such activities from the protection afforded to freedom of 
expression. 

The Second Package enis on 26 March 2002): 
formerly, the Law on Associations had not allowed the 
establishment of associations "that claimed the existence 
of minorities or that sought to preserve, develop, or dis- 
seminate languages and cultures that were not Turkish.” 
The law was amended to lift this prohibition. Further- 
more, the associations were now able to use posters in 
“languages forbidden by law” It became easier to organize 
meetings and demonstrations by removing some of the 
existing restrictions in the legislation governing such ac- 
tivities. In cases where the ECtHR imposed an obligation 
on the state to pay compensation to torture victims, the 
state reserved the right to claim this compensation from 
its agents who were responsible for the crime. 

The Third Package (adopted on 3 August 2002): the 
death penalty was abolished and replaced with a life sen- 
tence for all crimes other than terror crimes and those 
committed in time of war or the threat of imminent war. 
The ban on the learning of languages and dialects “differ- 
ent from those traditionally employed by Turkish citi- 
zens" was lifted. It became possible to broadcast radio and 
TV programs in these languages. Non-Muslim founda- 
tions would be able to acquire real estate with the consent 
of the Council of Ministers and properties that were in 
their possession could be formally registered in the land 
register if they were not already registered. The possibil- 
ity of having a retrial to comply with ECHR rulings was- 
introduced, 

The Fourth Package (adopted on 2 January ix à 
decision was made to enable Non-Muslim foundations to 
acquire real estate with permission from the Directorate 
General of Foundations, thus bringing them into line with 
other foundations. It became possible to prosecute agents 
of the state for torture without having to go through the 
procedure of an administrative investigation. Legislation 


` was adopted that forbade the prison sentences imposed 


on those accused of torture from being converted into 


fines or postponed. Detainees held in prison had to un- 


dergo a medical examination before being interrogated 
and upon their return to prison after interrogation. The 


statements obtained from detainees without legal counsel © axe 
would nolonger| be accepted a as evidence in State Security. v 
l Courts. i enti ; a 
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The Fifth Package (adopted on 23 January 2003): re- 
trials would be allowed for those convicted up to that date 
and those facing trial after that date, 

The Sixth Package (adopted on 19 June 2003; re- 
adopted upon the president's veto): freedom of expres- 
sion was broadened by repealing the notorious article 8 
of the Law to Combat Terrorism The definition of terror 
in this law was confined to acts involving violence or the 
use of force. Private radio and TV stations were allowed 
to broadcast in different languages. The terms of licenses 
granted to non-Muslim foundations for use of real estate 
were extended. Henceforth it would be possible to con- 
struct places of worship for all religions and denomina- 
tions. All restrictions on giving certain names to children 
were lifted. The provision allowing for the shortening 
of sentences imposed for so-called honor crimes on the 
grounds of extenuating circumstances was repealed. 

The Seventh Package (adopted on 30 July 2003): a 
change was made in the wording of article 159 in the penal 
code, corresponding to article 301 of the reformed penal 
code, dealing with “insulting Turkishness” If this act 
was committed purely with the intention of criticizing, 
it would be considered to be the exercise of freedom of 
expression and would no longer be a punishable offense. 
Article 7 of the Law to Combat Terrorism was amended 
to conform to the criteria of the ECtHR. This was done 
by adding the phrase “instigating violence.” Provisions 
were introduced to accelerate the procedures for inves- 
tigating and trying those accused of torture crimes. It 
became more difficult to try civilians in military courts. 
The learning of different languages was facilitated, and 
the NSC would no longer be consulted in the selection of 
these languages. Henceforth the secretary-general of the 
NSC would be appointed by the president upon the rec- 
ommendation of the prime minister, thus opening the 
way for the appointment of civilians to this position. ‘The 
provision obliging “Ministries and other public as well as 
private institutions to provide the secretariat general of 
the NSC with all the information and documents, both 
unclassified and classified, as requested” was repealed to 
protect the privacy of citizens. 


The Constitutional Reform of May 2004 

The AKP government introduced its last constitutional 
amendment on 7 May 2004. ‘The death penalty was re- 
moved from the Constitution, and the State Security 
Courts were abolished. ‘The representative of the General 
Staff would no longer sit on the Higher Education Coun- 
cil. The Court of Accounts was given the additional task of 
auditing public properties held by the armed forces. 


One of the amendments was truly revolutionary. This _ 


was the new paragraph added to article 90, dealing with 
the ratification of international treaties, which read as fol- 
lows: “In the event of a conflict between the existing leg- 
islation and the provisions of duly ratified international 
treaties relating to fundamental rights and freedoms, the 
provisions of the treaty shall prevail” This meant that 
much existing legislation containing antidemocratic pro- 
visions would no longer apply if it did not conform to the 
provisions of international treaties on human rights to 
which Turkey was a party. 


The implementation of Reforms 

These were truly bold steps, for many in Turkey were con- 
vinced that the recognition of cultural rights and more 
democracy would cause the country to come apart. This 
came to be known as the “Sévres syndrome.” In fact, both 
the bureaucracy and the judiciary were resisting the imple- 
mentation of the reforms. To overcome their resistance, 
the legislature was forced to take up the same reforms in 
a number of successive packages. To cite some examples, 
two separate laws had to be adopted to regulate the teach- 
ing of languages in special language courses. In the case 
of radio and TV broadcasts and non-Muslim founda- 
tions, three separate laws had been adopted. Although it 
was perfectly clear that the Kurdish language was widely 


. used in the southeastern region of Turkey, the bureau- 


cracy sought written instructions from Ankara. When an 
English-language school decided to add the Kurdish lan- 
guage to its curriculum, it was ordered that this be done in 
separate premises with a different director and secretary, 
Although there was no chair of Kurdology in any of the 
Turkish universities, it was decreed that only those who 
had majored in this subject could teach Kurdish. The task 
of creating difficulties for non-Muslim foundations was 
carried out by the General Directorate of Foundations. 
The official spokespersons of certain influential insti- 
tutions took steps to obstruct the implementation of re- 
forms through covert or overt interventions. Gen. Tuncer 
Kılınç (the secretary-general of the NSC), for example, 
sent a classified letter, subsequently leaked to the press, 
addressed to the prime minister, in which he voiced his 
opposition to three of the reforms in the sixth package. 
In another leaked letter, dated 7 April 2003, that was sent 
to the concerned agencies through the office of the prime 
minister, the NSC advised that the registration of real 
estate belonging to non-Muslim foundations be delayed 
through “various, administrative procedures” (Radikal, 
6 May 2003). The most obstinate opposition came from 
the judiciary. In most of the trials relating to freedom of 
expression that had taken place as of late 2004, the courts 


acted as if the amendment to article 90 of the Constitu- 


tion did not exist. Similarly, judges ignored the phrase “for 
the purpose of criticizing” that had been introduced in ar- 
ticle 301 of the new penal code (corresponding to article 
159 of the old code). The prohibition imposed on “hate 
speeches" in the new article 216 (formerly article 312) was 
designed to protect disadvantaged groups and minorities. 
But courts continued to interpret this language as if it was 
designed to protect the state and the majority group and 
used this provision to prosecute those allegedly “insult- 
ing Turkishness” Each time someone was denounced 
for having insulted Turkishness, the public prosecutors 
invariably started an investigation procedure and often 
decided that there were grounds for an indictment and a 
trial. The judges frequently violated the law by upholding 
the denouncers' requests to take part in the proceedings 
on the side of the prosecution. All of this demonstrated 
that the judiciary also considered itself duty-bound to 


“save Turkey” This tendency compromised the impartial 


ity of justice (as discussed below). 


C. Implementation in the 
Field of Human Rights 
The Kurdish Question 
Following the capture of Öcalan in February 1999 and the 
events of 9/11; itbecame much harder for the PKK to pur- 
sue its terrorist activities, forcing the organization to re- 
view its policies. Ocalan instructed his militant followers 
to leave the country. The armed wing of the organization 
changed its name from People's Liberation Army of Kurd- 
istan (ARGK) to People's Legitimate Self-Defense Force 
(HSK). The political wing abandoned its label as the Na- 
tional Defense Front of Kurdistan (ERNK) and renamed 
itself the People’s Democratic Units. 
At its Eighth Congress held in April 2002, the PKK 


renamed itself the Freedom.and Democracy Congress of © 


Kurdistan (KADEK) and declared that it would pursue its 
activities for Kurdish rights through nonviolent means. 
Its spokesperson added, however, that the HSK would 
not be disbanded “for the purpose of legitimate self- 
defense" (http:/ /www.kurdistan.nu/psk/psk bulten/hy 
_pkk_ve%20_kadek.him). The organization changed its 
name once again to the Kurdistan People’s Congress 
(KONGRA-GEL) at its Second Congress held on 11 No- 
vember 2003. Notwithstanding this name’ changes, the 
US. included the PKK once more on the list of terrorist 
organizations in January 2004 under its new names. After 
the capture of its leader and the very unfavorable interna- 
tional environment that emerged for terrorism or armed 
struggle under any name, the PKK was left in disarray. « 
Logically, it would be: expected. that'à country s suf- 
ane from terrorism would take advantage of the weak- 


one must see that the Kurds had concluded for some time ; 


pad been there for ali to see. Ampui these were 
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ness of the organization to take certain measuresthat 
involved granting some human rights like broadcasting 
in native languages or learning native languages in order 
to deprive the PKK of its propaganda tools. This would 
also involve promoting investments in thg region to cre- 
ate employment opportunities and integrate the Kurdish 
demands into its political system by moving the scene of 
the struggle from the hills into the parliament. ] 

Butthe country was able to tackle only the first part of 
these measures within the framework of EU reforms in the 
field of human rights. When even these reforms met with 
obstinate resistance from the bureaucracy at the imple- 
mentation stage, citizens of Kurdish extraction, who had 
held high hopes for an improvement, were bitterly disap- 
pointed and angry. There was no mention of investments. 
Finally, the opportunity of redirecting Kurdish activities 
to the parliament was also missed when the Constitu- 
tional Court did the exact opposite in March 2003 by ban- 
ning the Popular Democratic Party (HADEDP). Previously 
formed "Kurdish parties" had met with a similar fate, The 
former deputies of the Democracy Party (DEP), banned 
in June 1994, had been imprisoned. As part of the EU re- 
forms, they were given the right to a retrial in March 2003 
but had to remain in prison until June 2004. As the ECHR. 
kept deciding against the Turkish government and calling 
on Turkey to pay compensation} to those whose villages 
had been burned down, Ankarq began to resort to the 
friendly settlement procedure by compensating victims. 
In 2005 Turkey established Compensation Commissions 
for this purpose. In response, the ECHR ruled that, before 
resorting to the court, victims had to go through this pro- 
cedure before they could be considered to have exhausted 
all the legal means at their disposal under their national 
legislation. By this ruling, the court decided to accept the 
new procedure as another means for legal redress. 

The PKK, which had been without mass public sup- 
port for a number of years, took advantage of the prevail- 
ing atmosphere and once again resorted to terror and mass 
demonstrations. In one instance, five thousand people 
fought the police at the funeral of four members of the 
PKK in Diyarbakır in March 2006, destroying seventy 
workplaces in the ensuing melee, The ambassadors of the 
EU countries in Ankara appealed to the Kurds to distance 
themselves from Ocalan, reminding them that the EU’ 
did not condone violence. The utterances of the mayor of 


Diyarbakır, however, were ominous: he said that Kurdish > 


intellectuals would not condemn the PKK and that every: * 


that coexistence had become impossible. 
The milestones leading to this. deplorable | situ. 
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initiated to restrict freedom of expression and the efforts 
of some to prevent the presentation of a scholarly report 
on minorities even by resorting to violence. 


Trials Relating to Freedom of Expression 

and the Incident of the "Minority and 

Cultural Rights Report" 

While the AKP as a party was behind the adoption ofnew 
human rights legislation, minister of justice Cemil Çiçek 
was pursuing a different course and causing a public stir. 
When referring to the conference on the subject of the 
Armenians during the collapse of the Ottoman Empire 
scheduled to take place at Boğaziçi University from 25 to 
27 May 2005, he described tbis event as a "stab in the back 
directed at the Turkish nation" in his speech at the parlia- 
ment (Radikal, 35 May 2005). In these circumstances, the 
conference was postponed to 23 September. On the eve 
ofthe conference (in the late afternoon of 22 September) 
the Fourth Administrative Court of Istanbul forbade the 
event on the grounds that there was "no information on 
who would say what" (Radikal, 23 September 2005). Bilgi 
University, one of the organizers, held firm, however, and 
the conference was held there. In October the Istanbul 
Regional Administrative Court overruled the interim de- 
cision ofthe lower court. 

In October 2005 the journalist Hrant Dink, a Turk- 
ish citizen of Axmenian descent, was condemned to six 
months' imprisonment for "insulting Turkishness" under 
article 301, paragraph 1, of the Turkish Penal Code. The 
Court of Cassation upheld this verdict. When Dink criti- 
cized this verdict in the press, he was prosecuted once 
again in December 200$ for attempting to influence the 
course of justice. The novelist Orhan Pamuk, 2006 Nobel 
Prize winner, was also tried under this provision in De- 
cember 2005, with the prosecutor calling for a three-year 
sentence for having made a statement to a foreign journal 
in February 2005 on the Axmenian and Kurdish issues. 
During the trials, the nationalists protested by resorting 
to violence in the vicinity of the courthouse. The trial was 
. dropped at the request of the Ministry of Justice. This was 

attributed to the fear that a conviction would worsen the 
reaction that was building up against such trials, especially 
in international circles. 
In this atmosphere, even the report issued by a con- 
sultative body attached to the prime minister's office was 
` made the subject of a trial. The Prime Ministry’s Consul- 
tative Council on Human Rights had been set up by a law 
_dated 12 April 2001. It was one of the measures that had 
been taken to carry out the political criteria ofthe EU (the 
Copenhagen Criteria), The Consultative Council was 


called on to prepare studies and reports on ways to safe- 
guard human rights and to serve the state in an advisory 
capacity when requested. “The Minority and Cultural 
Rights Report” (known as “The Minority Report”) was 
issued in October 2004 and caused a big row, leading to 
subsequent complications. Professor Doğu Ergil's report 
of August 1995 and Professor Bülent Tanór's report of Jan- 
uary 1997 on related topics had met similar fates (see “A 
Change in the Environment” in Section 7). 

The Minority Report was a scholarly analysis that 
consisted of five chapters and a conclusion. The first chap- 
ter was about the concept of minority and its develop- 
ment, while the second chapter described how Turkey 
had encountered human rights problems because it had 
remained trapped in the 1920s. This chapter also dwelled 
on the difficulties that Turkey had faced because ofits fail- 
ure to implement the Treaty of Lausanne fully. Chapter 3 
recounted the conflicts between the existing Turkish leg- 
islation and the contemporary concept of human rights 
and cited examples of this conflict. Chapter 4 described 
the very strict and restrictive interpretation of legisla- 
tion by the administration and the courts, with examples 
of how this interpretation was giving rise to discrimina- 
tion and causing international embarrassment to Turkey. 
Chapter 5 dealt with the causes of this situation, with em- - 
phasis on two points. The first point was conceptual: the 
label “Turk” (or “Turkish” in some cases) was used as the 
supra-identity to denote the identity of the whole nation. 
But it also was the label used to denote the dominant ma- 
jority ethnic/religious group. This led to the alienation of 
the other infra-identities in the country. To overcome this 
drawback, it was proposed that “Turk” be replaced with 
the territorial denomination “Türkiyeli” (meaning “of 


. Turkey,’ coming from or belonging to the land of Turkey, 


a term comparable to “British” instead of “English”). It 
was argued that this would have a salutary uniting effect. 
The second point was historical and political: even 
the most innocent references to infra-identities stirred 
up fears of dismemberment of the country on account of 
the so-called Sévres syndrome. The concluding section 
described how the monolithic system that had been per- 
fectly natural in the 1920s and 1930s had been superseded 
and overtaken by events. In conformity with the goal set 
by Atatürk, calling for the attainment of the standards 
of modern civilization, it was proposed that the Consti- 
tution and legislation be scrutinized and brought up to 
date. i ' 
Because of its scholarly nature, the report was not 
expected to receive much notice among the public, Con- 
sequently, a press conference was arranged to publicize 


a summary of the report prepared for the benefit of the 
wider public. When disorder broke out during the pro- 
ceedings in the presence of TV cameras and the summary 
report was torn up by a protester, the incident was fully 
covered in the press. Prime Minister Erdoğan then be- 
gan to use the terms "supra-identity" and “infra-identity.” 
Soon afterward, however, he was forced to reconsider and 
retract this due to the rising tide of ethnic Turkish nation- 
alism. The official human rights body that had authored 
the report never met again. Minister of Justice Cicek de- 
scribed the report as "intellectual nonsense" and "intel- 
lectual conspiracy" (Radikal, 19 November 2004). The 
author ofthe report, Professor Baskın Oran, and the presi- 
dent ofthe Prime Minister's Consultative Council on Hu- 
man Rights, Professor Ibrahim Kaboglu, were indicted in 
November 2005 and accused of “insulting the judiciary” 


(article 301/2) and “sowing hatred and animosity among . 
the public" (article 216). These crimes called for prison | 


terms of five years. In May 2006 the court dropped the 
first charge and acquitted the two academics of the sec- 
ond charge. The chief prosecutor of Ankara appealed the 
court's verdict. ("Ihe report was finally acquitted by the 
Court of Cassation in July 2008.) 

Although the report had not identified the Kurds as a 
minority, it nevertheless evoked the animosity of Turkish 
nationalists. But, more interestingly, it was also criticized 
by Kurdish nationalists, who argued that Kurds were not 
a minority but a founding and central element of the na- 
tion. Recalling the rights of non-Muslims indicated in the 
Treaty of Lausanne met with a strong reaction, however. 
© Allof this revealed how the mentality of the millet system 

of the Ottoman Empire, established in 1454 and formally 
. repealed in 1839, was still very muchalive. The millet system 
was based on the premise that Muslims were the “domi- 


nant millet” With the minority report, however, Turkey 


had been exposed to the concepts of supra-identity and 
infra-identity, which became regular features of ongoing 
debates on the nature of democracy in Turkey. (For the 
full story of the Minority Report case and its documents, 


see B. Oran, “The Minority Report Affair in Turkey,’ Re- 


Bent oeral of International Law 5, no. 1 [2007]: 2-93.) . 


The Issue of the Deep State 

In the trial on the Susurluk accident (see Box 7:6 in Sec- 
tion 7), the Court of Cassation upheld the convictions 
- of fourteen defendants, including that of retired colo- 
nel Korkut Eken. The deputies Mehmet Ağar and Sedat 
Bucak escaped prosecution, thanks to their parliamentary 
immunity. The charges of murder and drug trafficking 
were dropped for lack of sufficient evidencë. The. cases of 
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the former deputy head of the Special Operations Branch 
of the General Directorate of Security, [brahim Sahin, and 
nine other police officers who were accused of not be- 
ing able to account for weapons in their possession were 
dropped because of the statute of limitations. 

After the Susurluk accident, the Yüksekova Gang af- 
fair (also known as the Uniformed Gang) was exposed in 
1996. The subsequent trial resulted in a number of con- 
victions. An official report (the Kutlu Savas Report) re- 
vealed that a number of officers up to the rank of colonel, 
noncommissioned officers, village guards, special team 
members, PKK turncoats, and local administrators were 
engaged in collecting extortion money on behalf of the 


. PKK, abducting individuals for ransom, and smuggling 


drugs. These people were also charged with nine unsolved 
murders. In the investigation that followed, it became ap- 
parent that an officer with the rank of lieutenant general 
was also implicated in the affair, None of this had come 


to light until the abduction and murder of the nephew of - 


a former deputy from Hakkari in January 1996. In March 
2001 the State Security Court of Diyarbalar handed down 
prison sentences of up to twenty-five years for thirteen 
defendants. The Court of Cassation overturned these sen- 
tences in 2002, however, on the grounds that the investi- 
gation had not been conducted thoroughly and lifted the 
arrest warrant in absentia that had been issued against a 
major sentenced to twenty-five years in prison. 'Ihe ob- 
jections of the chief prosecutor of the Court of Cassation 
were overruled, but the charge of conspiracy was proven, 
demonstrating that a crime gang indeed existed. When 
the case went back to the courtin Hakkari, a retired major, 
a captain, a special-team member, a village guard, and a 
PKK turncoat were sentenced to prison terms ranging 
from thirty-one to four and a half years. Upon appeal, 
these convictions were also overturned. 

"Ihe Hakkari court eventually brought the trial to an 
end in November 200s. This time there was no reference 
to forming a crime gang and the defendants in military 
uniform were acquitted for lack of evidence. Only the 
PKK turncoat who had exposed the gang was convicted, 
buthe too was released by the Court of Cassation. 

A very important new incident at Şemdinli, Hakkari, 
came to light on 9 November 2005 and led to a reappraisal 


of many events taking place in Turkey. A bomb was hurled 


at the Umut Bookstore in Şemdinli, causing one death, 
The perpetrator was caught by the crowd and handed 
over to the police. It turned out that this individual was 


a PKK ‘turncoat who worked in.the intelligence branch - s 
of the Gendarmerie. Two noncommissioned officers of ©: =; 
the Gendarmerie were sitting in a car close by, vw for... 
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the bomber. The car's trunk contained sketches marking 
the location of the bookstore that had been bombed as 
well as explosives and long-barreled guns. The two of- 
ficers were detained. The prosecutor was conducting 
an investigation at the site when shots were fired at him 
by a technical sergeant of the Gendarmerie, killing and 
wounding people in the crowd that had gathered. The in- 
cident received wide coverage in the press and led to dem- 
onstrations and disturbances in the region. Protesters at 
Yüksekova âttacked police officers and started a fire at the 
health center. l 

When Sabri Uzun, the head of intelligence at the 
General Directorate of Security, released a statement in 
March 2006 noting that “locks are useless if the burglar 
is within the house” (Radikal, 23 March 2006), he was re- 
moved from his post. His personal wealth subsequently 
came under investigation upon the receipt of a “letter of 
denunciation,” but he was cleared of all charges in August 
2006. When the prosecutor investigating the Şemdinli 
Affair, Ferhat Sarıkaya, prepared an indictment includ- 
ing the name of Gen. Yaşar Büyükanıt (the commander 
of the land forces), he was fired and permanently banned 
from government employment and also from any sort 
of legal profession in April 2006. In the ensuing trial, the 
Van court sentenced the two noncommissioned officers 
to thirty-nine years in prison. This sdntence was quashed 
by the Court of Cassation, which dedlared that the defen- 
dants were fighting against terror; thérefore they ought to 
be transferred to military court. ‘That court released the 
two noncommissioned officers and the PKK turncoat at 
the first hearing in December 2007. 

But retired lieutenant-general Altay Tokat made a 
statement to the weekly Yeni Aktüel that appeared on 27 
July 2006. Even those who had doubts about the existence 
of the deep state had to reconsider their positions in the 
light ofthis statement. Tokat was already notorious for his 
assertion made on 12 August 1989, when he was stationed 


in southeastern Turkey, that "the state implements the | 


same laws here as it does in Istanbul. Under my system, 
even grass could not survive, let alone people" (Milliyet, 
13 August 1989). He speculated that the bomb that went 
offin Semdinli was probably designed "to send a signal, to 
dissuade” He added that as a commander in the region he 
had ordered the use of explosives in the vicinity of newly 
appointed judges and prosecutors in order to give them 
“a better grasp of the seriousness of the situation in the 
region. : ; 
All these incidents proved the existence of the “deep 
state,” an open secret until then, and paved the way for a 
more transparent Turkey. i 


Torture 

In this period a large number of public servants were put 
on trial for torture, but most of their cases were dropped 
because of the statute of limitations. Even when con- 
victions were handed down to police officers, the sen- 
tences were suspended on the grounds that they were not 
likely to commit the same offenses again. Even when they 
turned out to be repeat offenders, they were not jailed, 
because “their past record could not be traced” The Bar 
Association of Diyarbakır took the Ministry of Interior to 
task for paying the lawyer fees of such accused policemen. 

The only serious exception to such practices and 
abuses was the case of the "Children of Manisa,” which 
had received much press coverage. Ten police officers 
were involved in this case, and all had been acquitted twice 
of torturing sixteen youths aged fourteen to twenty-six in 
a police detention center, After a long judicial process last- 
ing seven years, the defendants were sentenced to prison 
terms of 60 to 130 months in October 2002. 

The number of cases of torture and mistreatment that 
came before the courts increased by 3.3% in 2004 com- 
pared to the previous year. But the number of police of- 
ficers under investigation decreased by 39.6%. 

According to the 2005 report of the Human Rights 
Association, the practice of torture as well as the lack of 
accountability for committing torture persisted in 2005. 
Of the fifty-two cases of torture that had been referred 
by the lower courts to the-Court of Cassation, about 69% 
ended with acquittals, 15%. ended with suspended sen- 
tences, and only 15% resulted in convictions. Of the fifty- 
nine cases under the scrutiny of the association, thirty- 
five resulted in the case being dismissed due to lack of a 
ground for prosecution or lack of jurisdiction. Still, the 


` European Committee for the Prevention of Torture stated 


inits report of September 2006 that torture in Turkey had 
ceased to be systematic and was only practiced in excep- 
tional cases. 


Religious Matters 
'[he head scarf and secularism: when the Welfare Party 
was banned, it was replaced by the Virtue Party, which 
was also closed down. The legal grounds for banning the 
latter were handed down by the constitutional court in 
January 2002. The winner of the election of November 
2002, the AKP, appeared to be proceeding with extreme 
caution, especially on the issue of the Islamic head scarf. 
The first incident occurred when the newly elected 
Speaker of the TGNA, Bülent Arınç, and his wife, who 
was wearing this type of.head scarf, went to the airport 
to bid farewell to President Sezer. Sezer then began to 





send two categories of invitations to presidential func- 
tions: with or without spouse, depending on whether the 
spouse wore the head scarf or not. 

Some excesses were also committed in this area. It 
was announced that those wearing the head scarf would 
not be admitted to the Beyazit Tower of Istanbul after it 
was opened to tourists, on the grounds that this was con- 
sidered to be an official precinct. The worst excesses oc- 
curred after November 2005, when the European Court 
of Human Rights rejected Leyla Sahin's petition to attend 
university classes wearing a head scarf. In February 2006 
the Administrative High Court upheld the dismissal of 
the director of a kindergarten who wore a head scarf to 
and from work, even though she removed it in the school, 


That same month, a male teacher of religion was denied _ 


the right to take a foreign assignment even though he 
qualified in the exam, because his wife wore a head scarf. It 
should be recalled that the AKP also had a part in creating 
the atmosphere that allowed these excesses. 'The rector of 
the University of Van was harassed and even kept under 
ârrest for a period. On Children's Day (celebrated on 23 
April every year) children are allowed to sit at the desks 
of high officials in order to motivate them to aspire to 
high office in the future, At the celebration in 2006, Arınç 
ceded his chair to a "child" who was twenty-one years old 
anda student at a vocational high school for training Mus- 
lim clerics and preacheis. 

Concerning the Alevis, the Ankara District Court 
ruled that the term “Alevi” denoted a religious sect and 
could not be used in the title of an association. Based on 

-this ruling, it ordered the closing of the Cultural Associa- 
tion of Alevi-Bektaşi Institutions in February 2002. This 


decision was overruled by the Court of Cassation in No- ` 


vember. In October 2004 an individual's request that the 


denomination “Muslim” be. replaced with “Alevi” on his ` 


identity card was denied. An Alevi father went to court to 
have his son excused from the required course in religion 
at his school that only covered. the Sunni sect of Islam. 
After a complicated legal battle, the father lost his case 
in May 2006, and his son had to attend the course. (The 
Alevis obtained satisfaction when the ECtHR decided on 
9 October 2007 that compulsory religion courses were a 
violation of the ECHR [Radikal, 10 October 2007].) 

In regard to non-Muslims, on 24 January 2003 a new 
regulation was introduced that recognized (even if only 
indirectly) the existence of non-Muslim foundations 
other than the Armenian, Greek Orthodox, and Jewish 
community .foundations. It now became possible for 
these foundations to register their real estate under their 


own names, Because the Ottoman Fripirehi had not. recog: 
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nized these foundations as legal persons prior to 1913, they 
had been unable to register their real estate acquired be- 


‘fore that year. 


Nevertheless, no substantial improvement took place 
in overcoming the practical problems of these founda- 
tions. The adjustment of legislation to meet EU standards 
ended the practice of preventing these foundations from 
acquiring new property and made it impossible for the 
state to take over their properties without compensa- 
tion. In the draft law on foundations before the TGNA in 
2006, however, three problems still remained unresolved: 


(1) the return of properties that had been taken over by 
the state; (2) the registration of unregistered properties; 


and (3) compensation for seized properties that had been 
sold to third parties. (This law was finally passed in Feb- 
ruary 2008 but brought no substantial improvement in 
regard to the grievances of the non-Muslim foundations.) 

‘The draft law was unlikely to lead to a solution of the 
problem ofcompensation, which was the most intractable. 
Furthermore, there were signs that the government was 
not disposed to solve this problem in good faith. It became 
apparent in March 2006 that the orphanage belonging to 
the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in Büyükada (the island 
of Prinkipo) which had not been in use since 1964, was 
now the property of the Treasury. It also became apparent 
that before the enactment of the law the treasury had been 
transferring [to third parties the properties in its posses- 


— sion that had been seized without compensation from the 


foundations in the past. In addition to an office building in 
the shopping district of Istanbul, the latest instance of this 
practice was the land (14,000 square meters) belonging 
to the Monastery of Haghie Yorgi Kapris located on the 
island of Burgaz that had been taken over by the treasury. 
On 1June2006 this property was registered in the name of 
a Muslim foundation, administered by the state. 

In secular Turkey the non-Muslims were considered 
to be in the “others” category rather than "Turkish." This 
encouraged various acts of violence like the sporadic at- 
tacks on the premises of the newspaper Agos, published 
by Armenians in Turkey. An ancient Greek Orthodox 
ritual of retrieving the cross from the sea on the occasion 
ofthe.Orthodox Christmas was disrupted with noisy pro- 
tests by ultranationalists calling themselves Ülkücüler 


` (Idealists).. - 


The most recent example of considering the non- 


Muslim citizens to be foreigners came from the State In- - 
spection Council attached to the President's Office when - 


it categorized 1 non-Muslim pious foundations as "foreign 


associations and foundations” in its report dated 5 Febru- P 





ary 2006; dealing with real estate sales to i ge 
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The Administrative High Court, however, ruled that 
the Directorate General of Foundations could not take 
over the administration of non-Muslim foundations that 
continued to function even if they had been considered 
closed. 

Starting in early 2005, persistent claims were put for- 
ward that Turkey was being threatened by missionaries. 
This led the Ministry of the Interior to issue a report re- 


vealing that in the past seven years only 344 people had. 


converted to Christianity in a country of 70 million in- 
habitants. Even so, a Catholic priest was killed on 4 Feb- 
ruary 2006 as he prayed, while another was stabbed and 
wounded on 2 July 2006. 

As deplorable as these crimes were, another shock 
came from the judiciary, always considered a bastion of 
secularism. An Australian journalist sued those who had 
alleged that he was a religious impostor in a television 
program. When he lost his claim for compensation, the 
final verdict of the Court of Cassation was as follows: "as 
a general practice, the state may take certain measures to 
safeguard the religious faith of the vast majority of its in- 
habitants" (http: / /hurarsiv.hurriyet.com.tr/goster/haber 
aspx?id-3623481&tarih-2005-12-09). 

But there were also certain positive developments. 
The Administrative High Court overturned the convic- 
tion of a radio station for engaging in propaganda on be- 
half of Christianity. The court declared that “freedom of 
religion also includes the right to seek to persuade neigh- 
bors” (http:/ /www.danistay.gov.tr/kerisim/ozet.jsp?ozet 
=metin&dokid=24421). 

People called “Sabetayists” were made scapegoats, as 
on many occasions when the Turkish society faced a crisis. 
These people were considered the followers of Sabetay, 
the descendants of Ottoman Jews who had converted to 
Islam in the seventeenth century. Although this conver- 
sion had occurred three hundred years ago, they were still 
not regarded as true Muslims and were referred to as “con- 
verts” or “followers of Sabetay” Books about them such 
as Efendi and Şebeke, written by one-time leftists, became 
bestsellers. The former deputy leader of the left-of-center 
DSP, Rahşan Ecevit, uttered these words in connection 
with the work of missionaries: “I am a Muslim and I can- 
not bear to see Islam in retreat in my own country. In our 
bid to join the EU, we are in danger of losing our faith" 
(Radikal, 3 January 2005). 

‘This situation was blatantly discriminatory and cre- 
ated discord among citizens. It was a result of the mindless 
anti-Semitism that was on the rise as a reaction to Israel’s 
treatment of the Palestinians. There was also an element 
of xenophobia, however, which was becoming endemic in 


“Turkish society. 


In the meantime the sale of property to foreigners 
became a favorite area for the release of xenophobic sen- 
timents. The concepts of sovereignty and property were 
blurred, aggravating the paranoia that found its expression 
in the slogan “Our homeland is being sold to foreigners.” 
At this point the Constitutional Court handed down the 
most abashed decision in its history in March 2005 to an- 
nul the legislation on the sale of property to foreign na- 
tionals, reflecting the court’s ambivalence. The decision 
was confined to article 19 of the law on the sale of property 
to foreigners under certain conditions. It did not actu- 
ally prevent the implementation of this article but merely 
suspended its implementation on a temporary basis. The 
court's decision contained this sentence. “This annulment 
does not mean that no property can be sold to foreigners. 
It only means that the legal safeguards and limitations are 
not considered to be adequate” (Sabah, 14 March 2005). 
In fact, it would be difficult to argue that the conditions 
were not adequate: in addition to the condition of reci- 
procity, the property had to be located outside a military, 
strategic, or other forbidden zone, foreign juridical per- 
sons could not purchase more than 300,000 square meters 
without special permission from the Council of Ministers, 
total sales to foreigners could not exceed 0.5% of the total 
surface of any particular province, and so forth. 

Much disinformation was spread to influence public 
opinion during these proceedings. It was claimed that Is- 
raelis were buying vast tracts of land in the GAP (South- 
east Anatolia Project) region. Actually, no Israeli had. ` 
purchased any real estate in the GAP region, according 
to the General Directorate of the Land Registry. This in- 
formation was confirmed by the General Staff, the MIT 
(National Intelligence Organization), and the Ministry 
of Defense. Israelis were not even among the ten largest 
purchasers of land in Turkey. It was also claimed that ap- 
proval had been given to Syrians to buy land in excess of 
the allowed quotas in the province of Hatay. This situation 
dated from 1939, however, when Hatay united with Tur- 
key and some property owners in Syria at the time opted 
to preserve their Syrian citizenship. As a matter of fact, no 
sales of land to Syrians had taken place in Hatay since 1939. 


-The Law to Combat Terrorism 


(TMK: Terörle Mücadele Kanunu) 

Articles 216, 288, and 301 of the Penal Code that went into 
effect ön 1 June 2005 placed serious restrictions on the 
freedom of expression. After this came the TMK, which 
represented a sharp retreat from the adjustments to EU 
legislation put into effect from 2002 to 2004. A very wide 
spectrum of acts like employing false seals, insulting the 
sovereignty symbols of the state, instigating someone to 





commit suicide, supporting conscientiouş objectors, un- 
dermining the reputation ofthe military, encouraging the 
military to disobey orders, exporting historic objects, and 
so forth came within the scope ofthe TMK, enacted on 
29 June 2006. The courts handling such cases had jurisdic- 
tion to try even youths over fifteen, and those found guilty 
of terror by these courts could not have their sentences 
remitted. The law restricted defendants to only one lawyer 


to represent them, and only one close relation would be ' 


notified. If police officers were being tried, however, the 
state was authorized to pay the legal fees of three defense 


lawyers. The law allowed officers to use their firearms if a - 


warning to halt was not heeded. 


D. The Rise of Ethnic Turkish Nationalism 
Until the middle of 2004 Turkey had been going through 
its second revolution from above, in its long saga on the. 
road to modernization. At that point Turkey started to. 
witness an explosive growth of nationalist sentiment. 
This was a time when Adolf Hitler's Mein Kampf was 
published simultaneously by twelve publishers, and a 


novel on the theme of a supposed U.S.-Turkish war, Metal — 


Fırtına (Metal Storm), as well as another based on the 
events of Turkey's war of liberation, Çılgın Türkler (These 
Crazy Turks), went through hundreds of editions. 

In the field of foreign relations, the incident in which 
a number of Turkish military personnel were detained by 
American soldiers in Suleymaniyah, Iraq, and had hoods 
placed overtheirheads on 4 July2004ledto an atmosphere 
in which even the ultranationalist Idealists (Ülkücüler), 
who had traditionally followed an anti-Communist line 
and were therefore pro-American, turned anti-American, 
Early in 2006, when books on the subject of Sabetay were 
on the bestseller list, a film was released with the title of 


Kurtlar Vadisi— Irak (The Valley of Wolves—Irag). In one ` 


scene, the film's hero remarks: "Aren't American soldiers 
the tools of American capitalism?" The situation was no 
different in the Islamist camp. On 18 May 2006 a gunman 
penetrated the building housing the Administrative High 
Court and started shooting at the judges, supposediy 
because of a grievance over the Islamic head scarf. ‘The 
gunmans father told a journalist: "Don't become tools of 
imperialism. This country harbors eriemies of Islam, the 
Quran, and the nation" (Hürriyet, 12 August 2606). 
Another milestone was registered on 21, March 
- 2005. At the Newroz celebration to mark the advent of 
spring, four youngsters, some of them children, trod on 
the Turkish flag in the city of Mersin. The General Staff 
described the culprits as “so-called citizens" (Takvim, 14 
April 2005), while the Senate of the University of Ankara 
issued a statement containing thes same expression. These 
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events marked the beginning of a new period. “Display 
the flag” campaigns were launched across the nation, and 
individuals were manhandled for distributing pamphlets 
asking for more democracy. In Trabzon the police had to 
intervene to stop a lynching. But the governor of Trab- 
zon, Hiiseyin Yavuzdemir, made statements in April 
2005 and June 2006 in which he justified the actions of 
the lynch mob. On 30 August 2006 there was an attempt 
to lynch those who were demonstrating against the dis- 
patch of Turkish peacekeeping forces to Lebanon. This 
time Istanbul's head of the Police Department, Celalettin 
Cerrah, displayed a similar mentality by declaring that 
“the reaction of our citizens is quite appropriate” (Sabah, 
31 August 2006). The prosecutors failed to launch investi- 
gations against the would-be lynchers or merely charged 
them with offenses that called for minimum sentences. 

This trend'also affected public agencies. In March 
2005 the Ministry of the Environment and Forests re- 
named certain species because it determined that "they 
had been deliberately misnamed in a way that might un- 
dermine the unitary character ofthe state" (BBC News, 8 
March 2005). A type of red fox with the name Vulpes vulpes 
kurdistanica was renamed Vulpes vulpes, while Ovis arme- 
niana, the Anatolian wild sheep, was renamed Ovis orien- 
talis anatolicus, and roe deer known as Capreolus capreolus 
armenus became Capreolus cuprelus capreolus. 

Such actions were undertaken by a coalition known 
as Kızıl Elma (Red Apple), consisting mainly of Kemal- 
ists, former Marxists, and an assortment of people adher- 
ing to the Turkish-Islamic Synthesis view. The common 
thread in this coalition was hatred of all that appeared to 
be “different” (“the other”), hidden behind a façade of 
"anti-imperialism" in order to lend it a measure of respect- 
ability. The former dichotomy of Left and Right disap- 
peared when these two tendericies merged. These groups 
marched under the banner of nationalism and began to 
exert influence all over Turkey. This phenomenon was 
mainly a reaction to two events. 

1.It was a reaction to globalization, as was the case all 
over the world. 'Ihis reaction manifested itself as opposi- 
tion to EU reforms that started at the end of 2001. These 
reforms were seen as designed to make Turkey subservi- 
ent to imperialism, to dismember the country, to under- 


' mine its Islamic character, or to turn it into an Islamist 


country. Those who held such views failed to note that 


some of these goals. were clearly contradictory, The poll 


conducted’ by Eüro-Barometer in July 2006 revealed that 


support for the EU in Turkey h had dropped to 4396 from a. 

level of 6096 in the fall of 2005. . E 
2. Another element was ibe renewal of terror by the 3 "RUE 

PEK, starting, in ty 2605. ‘This reaction came ata time : ur 
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when many EU reforms were telescoped into a short span 
of time. As explained earlier, the PKK had been caught 
between the capture of its leader Öcalan and the EU re- 
forms. Kurds were angry to see EU reforms being blocked 
by the bureaucracy, however, and the PKK took advantage 
of this situation to renew its campaign of terror in order to 


be in the limelight once again. This was a typical example ` 


of nationalism begetting more nationalism. 

3. Last but not least, this wave of anti-western, anti- 
non Muslim and ultra-secularist Turkish nationalism 
was constantly provoked by the "Deep State", as the Er- 
genekon ‘Trials would reveal starting from 2008. These 

„trials began after concealed arms and ammunition were 


discovered in various parts of the country, as well as the 
bones of the victims of extrajudicial "operations" carried 
out by the Deep State. Even the gunman who raided the 
Administrative High Court on "religious grounds" was 
found to have links with the Ergenekon plotters. At the 
beginning of 2010, Ergenekon Trails were investigating 
no less than five military coup attempts that seem to have 
been averted between 2003 and 2008. The aim of these 
plots was to "save the country" by imposing the principles 
of Kemalism as applied in the 1930s, and also maintain the 
priveleges enjoyed by the military as the "guardians" of 
Kemalism. 


Foreign Policy during this Period 


Overview 

The global wave of fear unleashed by the 9/11 attacks and 
the implementation of the policy of occupation by the 
neo-cons, who took full advantage of the reigning fear, 
suddenly plunged the world into a situation that was akin 
to that prevailing in the 1870s. 


In the 1870s the world had entered the period ofimpe- 


rialism, when countries achieved their economic and stra- 
tegic objective through the use of force (see Box Intro-7 
in the Introduction). The overrunning of countries was 
justified by claims that the objectives being pursued were 
noble, as expressed in the mantra “the white man’s bur- 
den” or “mission civilisatrice” Although Britain was the 
hegemonic power in the 1870s and thereafter, it was bal- 
anced to a certain extent by Fountries like France and Ger- 
many, because the gap in military technology at the time 
was negligible. As explained earlier, in the age of imperial- 
ism during the nineteenth century, the Ottoman Empire 
had been so anachronistic and left so far behind that it was 
able to last for another century only by taking advantage 
of the balance among the major powers. 

After 2003 the neo-cons took advantage of 9/11 to jus- 


tify their actions. They had adapted the objectives pursued 


in the nineteenth century to fit the twenty-first century. - 


The stated objective. was “to spread democracy.’ There 
was a difference, however: unlike the situation prevailing 
in the nineteenth century, no other power could balance 
the U.S. because of the huge gap in military technology. 


|. RELATIONS WITH THE U.S. 
Turkish-U.S. relations in this period v Were mainly shaped 
by the U.S. invasion of Irag.. 


A. The U.S. Attack on Afghanistan 


For the neo-con policy-makers, the events of 9/11 were a 


true blessing. The U.S. launched à massive attack on Af- 


ghanistan in order to locate and capture Bin Laden. The 











pliant Hamid Karzai regime. Afghanistan suffered need- 
lessly, because Bin Laden was never captured. 

Reactions in Turkey: in the course of the attack, Tur- 
key announced that it would make its bases available to 
US. aircraft, provide logistic support, and even help train 
Afghan dissidents by sending special teams of experts. It 
would not have been possible for Turkey to deny the use 
of its bases and withhold logistical support when it was 
so dependent on the U.S. in the military, political, and 
economic fields. But certain individuals and institutions 
in Turkey provided active support for the U.S. attack. 
These can be divided into four separate groups. (1) Some 
believed that active support should be provided to the 
U.S. because it was bound to win and Turkey should thus 
enjoy the fruits of victory. (2) Others said that the Tal- 
iban, as the advocates of Sharia law, were'a threat to the 
region and to Turkey and should be eliminated. (3) Some 
pointed out that, having been against terror, Ankara could 
not sit back and watch while an antiterror struggle was go- 
ing on. (4) Finally, some were convinced that the war be- 
ing waged by the U.S. was a just war because it-was being 
fought in the name of high principles like conocer and 
the rule oflaw. 

_ After the U.S. attack, Turkey provided military tech- 
nical assistance to the Northern Alliance. It also provided 
a contingent of 290 men to the International Security As- 
sistance Force (ISAF). Turkey was the sole Muslim coun- 
try to do so. After receiving reassurances from the U.S, it 
even assumed the command of this force, taking over from 
Britain on 20 June 2002. Furthermore, Turkey placed the 
base at Incirlik at the disposal of American aircraft dur- 
ing the operation. Turkey would also assume command 


“of the force once more later on, send helicopters, and pro- 


Taliban sumens was: toppled agd d pum "m the 
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vide Afghanistan with economic assistance. The former 


.minister of foreign affairs, Hikmet. Çetin, would act as 
“ NATO's'senior civilian e in Kabul for imani 
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force came under Taliban pressure in September 2006, it 
called for more Turkish troops in order to demonstrate 
that the struggle was not between Islam and the infidels, 


B. The Invasion of Iraq 
The Prelude 
During the attack on Afghanistan, there was no opposi- 


tion in Turkey to sending troops and providing other ` 


forms of backing. After all, the issue had to do with the 
global interests of the hegemonic power and Afghanistan 
was outside Turkey's area of immediate concern. But in 
the case of Iraq the situation was much more controver- 

sial, for obvious reasons. 

Turkey's relations with Iraq had always been much 
more intense and multidimensional. Above all, Iraq had 
been under Ottoman sovereignty from 1638 until World 
War I. Turkey gave up Iraq de facto under article 3/2 ofthe 


Treaty of Lausanne and gave up all its claims de jure with _ 


the 1926 treaty, which did allow Turkey a share of 10% of 
the revenues derived from Iraq's oil for a period of twenty- 
five years. Until General Kassem's coup in 1958, Turkey 
had excellent relations with Iraq. Both countries were 
concerned over the Kurdish question and were members 
of the Baghdad Pact, signed in 1955. Furthermore, nation- 
alist circles in Turkey kept harping on the Turcoman ele- 
ment in the Mosul-Kirkuk region as well as the oil depos- 
its in the area, thus keeping public interest in these issues 
alive. When Operation Provide Comfort 2 was launched, 
Turkey's interest in Iraq became focused on northern Iraq 
and the Kurdish issue (see Box 7-14 in Section 7). 


The Invasion of Iraq and Its Aftermath 

‘The U.S. strategy during the Second Gulf War was to in- 
vade Iraq through Kuwait in the south and Turkey in 
the north in order to converge on Baghdad from two di- 


rections and topple Saddam Hussein. The nature of the 


regime that would replace Saddam's dictatorship was 
uncertain. For an interim period, it was expected that a 
pro-American Iraqi general would take charge in Baghdad 
or an American general would be installed, based on the 
1945 model of Gen. Douglas MacArthur s administration 
in postwar Japan. In any case the U.S. would hold sway 
over Iraq for "as long as necessary" Once having inserted 
itself into Iraq through Operation Poised Hammer, later 
renamed Provide Comfort, the U.S. presence would be 
: extended over all of Iraq. In this grand plan, Turkey had 
been assigned a single role: to allow the U.S. to invade 
northern Iraq through Turkish territory. 
. "This appeared to be the natural role for Ankara to play 
fora number of reasons. 


l. Turkey was deeply in debt. Its domestic debt 
amounted to $100 billion, while its foreign debt stood at 
$140 billion; these debts could only be serviced through 
further borrowing. This would require the IMF bless- 
ing, because Turkey did not meet the necessary criteria 
for borrowing in international markets. According to the 
Maastricht Criteria, the ratio ofa country's public debt to 
its GDP was not to exceed 60%. In 2002 this ratio stood at 
14496 for Turkey. Ankara could only keep borrowing be- 
cause the IMF was extending loans at the behest of the 
U.S., which saw Turkey asa close friend because of its geo- 
strategic importance. 

Turkey was also beholden to the U.S. because Wash- 
ington had located Abdullah Öcalan in Kenya (perhaps 
through Echelon, its global eavesdropping system) in 
February 1999 and delivered him to Turkish agents at Nai- 
robi airport. This event signaled the ultimate military de- 
feat of the PKK. In addition, Turkey was eager to become 
a strategic partner of the U.S,, ready to play the role of a 
key spearhead in the region. 

2. Turkey was isolated, both in the region and in the 
international sphere. Its relations with the Arabs and with 
the EU had always been fraught with complications, and 
it continued to be burdened by the Armenian and Cypriot 
issues. 

3. Above all, Turkey's T ofan independent Kurdish 
state in Iraq prevented it from opposing the U.S. 

‘These factors Were offset by other considerations, 
such as being a strategic medium-sized power and sharing 
a common border with Iraq. 

On 16 June 2002 deputy secretary of defense Paul 
Wolfowitz and deputy secretary of state Marc Grossman, 
a former ambassador to Turkey, came to Ankara to en- 
gage in preliminary negotiations with a view to securing 
Turkey’s backing. Turkey’s reply was affirmative but also 
conditional: Iraq's territorial integrity must be preserved, 
the Kurds must not obtain exclusive control over Mosul 
and Kirkuk, any economic losses that Turkey might incur 
would have to be compensated, and Iraq should have a 
democratically chosen administration. 

After several rounds of negotiations between the two 
countries’ delegations, in December 2002 the U.S. deci- 
sion was delivered to Turkey by Condoleezza Rice, who 
made it clear that the U.S. would enter Iraq whether or not 
Turkey sided with America. In January 2003 Washington 
requested formal permission to deploy its troops to Incir- 
lik, Batman, and Diyarbakır and to make use of the facili- 
ties in these locations. Ankara was also given the warning 
that Turkey would have no part in Iraq's postwar restruc- 
turing ifit failed to cooperate, ; 


Turkey was confronted with a real dilemma. If it re- 
fused to cooperate, its relations with the hegemonic 
power would suffer, and it might even be subjected to 
sanctions. Furthermore, the AKP government had only 
assumed power recently and was being accused of harbor- 
ing Islamist tendencies. In these circumstances, it might 
need to seek the legitimacy that it needed at home from 
abroad, which meant from the U.S. If it did cooperate, 
however, it would be complicit in the invasion of a fel- 
low Muslim country that had nothing to do with interna- 
tional terrorism. Moreover, it would find itself stuck in the 
Middle Eastern quagmire and also in confrontation with 


the Kurds of northern Iraq. This would further complicate 


Ankara’s relations with its own Kurdish element. The new 
AKP prime minister, Abdullah Gül, invited the foreign 
ministers of Iran, Syria, Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia 
to-istanbul for consultations, after which they issued a 
joint statement. 


The First Motion in Parliament 

In the meanwhile U.S. officials were inspecting the facili- 
ties in Turkey. Gen. Richard Myers, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, made a number of trips to Turkey. 
Ankara prepared the first motion under this pressure 
and secured its passage through parliament on 6 Febru- 
ary 2003 (with 308 votes for and 193 against). This motion 
would allow Turkish ports and air bases to be modernized 
and reequipped in order to prepare them to receive U.S. 
soldiers and their equipment. 

Meanwhile the press reported that negotiations were 
going on in connection with the economic aid package 
that would be furnished to Turkey to compensate it for 
any losses arising from an invasion. Apparently, Turkey 
would be given a grant in the amount of $2 billion, its 


` debts to the U.S. arising from the Foreign Military Sales 


(EMS) program in the amount of $4 billion would be 
written off, and a grant in the amount of $6 billion would 
be provided for purchasing equipment under FMS. The 
aid package would contain loans in the amount of $20 bil- 
lion. Turkey also sought written grein in connection 
with the Kurds. 

After dragging on for some time, the negotiations 
ended with the signing of amemorandum of understand- 
ing on 27 February 2003. These negotiations had two con- 
sequences, with different effects, 

- 1. The protracted negotiations caused the U.S. to lose 
much precious time. The opposition of France, Germany, 
and Russia to America’s invasion plans gained momentum 
during this period, while millions of antiwar protesters 


throughout the world demonstrated in anti-Anierican . 
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rallies, It took Turkey fifteen days to conclude the nego- 
tiations on secondary issues such as how this new Ameri- 
can presence would be covered by the Status of Forces 
Agreement, meaning the laws and regulations that would 
apply to the 1,600 American technical personnel who 
would come to Turkey to modernize air bases and ports. 
Another such item was whether the imported equipment 
would be subject to value-added tax or not. Meanwhile 


» Prime.Minister Gül was visiting both Middle Eastern 


and EU capitals in search of a consensus to prevent war 
and to persuade Saddam to renew cooperation with UN 
weapons inspections. Simultaneously, a number of other 
leaders visited Ankara for consultations. .. 

2, Turkey was a loser in this process. The long nego- 


© tiations on economic aid allowed Turkey to gain time and 


gave the peace movement a chance to gather momentum. 
But it gave the world the impression that Turkey was a 


- greedy bargainer. The picture that emerged was that Tur- 


key was seeking maximum profit by allowing its territory 
to be used for aggression against a neighbor. A cartoon 
appeared in the U.S. showing Uncle Sam stuffing money 


“into the belt and bra of a belly dancer who represented 


Turkey. 

From 8 February to the end of the month the press 
contained reports that the U.S. side was threatening Tur- 
key with dire consequences if negotiations were not con- 
cluded expeditiously, while the Turkish position was that 
no troop movements through Turkey would be allowed 
without a deal on the economic package. According to 
American sources, the U.S. had issued sixteen “lâst warn- 
ings” to Turkey to reach a final decision. ‘The Turkish gov- 
ernment was being pressed on two sides: both by the U.S. 
and by those in Turkey who believed that the country's 
interests were best served by siding with the powerful. 
Among the prowar voices were those of some pundits and 
TÜSÍAD, representing the big business community. In 
addition, some voices in the media began to clamor for 
the oil resources of Iraq located in Mosul. They claimed 
that Turkey had historical rights to this oil and that tbis 
was the proper time to renew these claims. One columnist 
argued that Turkey should be demanding oil rather than 
cash. This led Prime Minister Gül to exclaim that they 


were tired of this unending pressure. 


There was also a peace faction that included president 
Ahmet Necdet Sezer. This group claimed that war should 


.be opposed on both moral and legal grounds, It held the 


view that, “international legitimacy” was a prerequisite, 


under article « 92 of the Constitution, for allowing the sta- Fon 
tioning of foreign. troopsi in Turkey or for deploying Turk. H RES 
ish forces beyondi its borders, To resort to force would be 2 aoe 
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possible under two circumstances: legitimate self-defense 
or a mandate from the UN Security Council, and both 
were absent in this case. 

Those who would follow the U.S. lead advanced some 
of the following arguments. If Turkey refused to cooper- 
ate with the U.S., the stock market would collapse; Turkey 
could derive great benefits from additional exports and 
contracts; the invasion would bring democracy to Iraq; 
Saddam would be disciplined for possessing weapons of 
mass destruction and using them against his own people; 
Saddam fed terrorism, which was a threat to everyone; 
this was an opportunity to prove that Turkey and the 
U.S, were true strategic partners; with an invasion, Tur- 
key would be in a position to prevent a Kurdish state from 
emerging in Iraq; the U.S. would strike even if Turkey 
withheld permission; Turkey would be allowing the tran- 
sit oftroops but would not be directly engaged in the war; 
and Turkey would be directly involved in the final reshap- 
ing of the Middle Fast. 


The Second Motion 
Eventually the time came to take up the parliamentary 
motion that would allow the transit of U.S. troops and 
military equipment. The opposition CHP was against 
the motion. In addition, there was quite a bit of opposi- 
tion among the ranks of the AKP. One of those opposed 
was the Speaker, who made passionate speeches against 
the motion. The minister of state, Ertuğrul Yalçınbayır, 
declared that he was against the motion and added that 
he had signed the motion in the cabinet in order to avoid 
breaking ranks with the government and that he would 
vote no when the motion came up on the floor of the as- 
sembly. The National Security Council, where the mili- 
tary leaders were influential, released a communiqué on 31 
January 2003 and called for observing "international legit- 
imacy" as required by article 92 of the Constitution. 'This 
made the government's task more difficult and placed the 
burden of responsibility squarely on its shoulders. 
A government motion was eventually prepared that 
. would allow 62,000 foreign troops to come to Turkey 
while authorizing the Turkish government to deploy 
forces to northern Iraq. This motion was put to a vote 
on 1 March. The vote was by secret ballot, and the AKP 
decided not to require its deputies to observe party disci- 
plinein this case. This allowed 97 AKP deputies to deviate 
` from the party line, leading to a result of 264 for and 250 
against, with 19 abstentions. The 264 votes represented 
less than half of the 534 votes cast, so the motion failed to 
be adopted. | 
"To understand the causes that led to this result, the 


following factors have to be borne in mind. The Turk- 
ish military remained aloof on the issue, the AKP's par- 
liamentary group did not take a position, the voting was 
by secret ballot, the deputies were uneasy about getting 
Turkey directly involved in a hazardous adventure, some 
deputies were not comfortable with the idea of taking 
part in an attack on a fellow Muslim country, and some 
deputies with Kurdish roots did not approve of invading 
northern Iraq. 

This was a fateful decision that angered the U.S. and 
had profound repercussions on Turkish internal politics. 
Above all, it reinforced Turkey's self-confidence. Accord- 
ing to some polls, from 85 to 9496 of the population was 
opposed to the venture, and the result of the vote was to 
align the people with their representatives. 

_ The international media and public opinion as well as 
certain countries that had been taunting Turkey for pro- 
viding "mercenaries" were now expressing admiration, 
even if only grudgingly. The newspaper Al-Quds wrote on 
4 March 2003, “Turkey has refused to be bribed” (Radikal, 
6 March 2003). A U.S. newspaper published a cartoon de- 
picting Turkey as a belly dancer, knocking Uncle Sam into 
the air with a bump of her hip. In another cartoon, Bush 
was exclaiming “We want to see democracy in Iraq... but 
not in Turkey.” 

Others, however, wanted to see the motion resubmit- 
ted to the parliament, based on the following logic. 

1. Even if Turkey denied permission to open a north- 
ern front, the U.S. would strike at Iraq anyway. ‘This logic 
led to the following counterargument. Western sources 
had estimated that a short campaign would lead to 1196 
American and British casualties, while a long campaign 
could raise this figure to 38%. A short campaign would re- 
sult in the price of oil falling to $20 a barrel, while a long 
campaign might raise the price to $100. A long campaign 
would also raise the cost of the operation to astronomic 
levels, A cautious America would never conternplate an 
attack without a northern front. 

2. Turkey had disappointed the Americans and coul. 
expect Washington to make life difficult for Turkey in the 
economic sphere. Those who objected to this argument 
stressed that the IMF had two “showcase” countries: 
Turkey and Argentina, which happened to be bankrupt. 
If Turkey was allowed to go Argentina's way, this would 
create acute difficulties for the IMF. Turkey was a highly 
indebted country; hence, if it became insolvent, interna- 
tional creditors would also suffer. Although the U.S. was 
very important for Turkey, Turkey was no less important 
for the U.S. in the pursuit ofits imperialist policies. Fur- 
thermore, despite the rejection of the motion, Washing- 





ton did not appear to be too upset and was proceeding to 
rent storage facilities, office space, and hotels, particularly 
in the provinces of Şırnak and Mardin. 

. 3. The US. would exclude Turkey from the conférence 
table where the Middle East would be reshaped. 'Those 
who objected to this argument recalled how George H. W. 
Bush had kept Turkey out of this process after the First 
Gulf War even though Turgut Özal had volunteered all 
kinds of assistance and support. Besides, Turkey was com- 
pensated only partly at that time for its economic losses, 
which had been considerable. Furthermore, history was 
full of cases whén the hegemonic power left its closest al- 
lies out of the circuit or in the cold when it hadn no o further 
use for them. 

4. In these circumstance, the U.S. would not oppose 
a Kurdish state. 
Two days after the voting in parliament, an incident 


occurred that had important conseguences. On 3 March. 


2003 a group of Kurds in Iraq defied Barzani's peshmerga 
fighters and spat on and burned a Turkish flag. In a strong 
reaction to this incident, the-chief of the General Staff, 
Hilmi Özkök, declared that “we should be supporting 
those who are engaged in war” (Milliyet, 6 March 2003). 
On 6 March the U.S. Embassy began to rent land in the 
southeast, in addition to the office pace and depots it had 
already rented. The embassy took|steps to hire an “army” 
of 600 well-paid guides. Up to thaf time American supply 
columns had been confined to the port of İskenderun. 
Now they were on the move toward Iraq. 

The General Staff released a communiqué on 6 
March stating that these movements were in conformity 
with the memorandum of understanding of 27 February. 

“The undisclosed contents of the memorandum were thus 
revealed for the first time. ‘This revelation led to furious 


arguments in Turkey over whether all of this had anything | 


to do with the TGNAS first decision regarding the mod- 
ernization of ports and air bases." 

The U.S. sent Bush's special representative Zalmay 
Khalilzad to Ankara in March 2003 with the following 
message: “If you invade northern Irag, you will incur 


the risk of your troops finding themselves clashing with 


Kurdish and U.S, forces” (Radikal, 19 March 2003). When 
a Turkish Special Force of 1000 men entered Iraq a few 
days later to establish a safety zone along the border, the 
U.S. announced that it would not share its friend-or-foe 
codes with Turkey, Some members of this force wearing 
civilian clothing were apprehended and sent back to Tur- 
key on 30 April. They were allegedly supplying armsto the 
local Turcoman minority. 


© The third motion: on 20 March 2003 ' ihe TGNA. ap: | 
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proveda third motion by a vote of 332 to 202, It is estimated 
that about 40 AKP deputies were among the dissenters. 
The motion authorized the deployment of Turkish troops 
to northern Iraq and allowed the use of Turkish air space 
by foreign air forces for a period of six months. 

At dawn on the same day, Anglo-American forces be- 
gan bombing Iraq and launched an invasion from bases 
located in Kuwait. The unexpected resistance of the Shia 
in the south delayed the capture of Baghdad until 1o 
April. After operating uninterruptedly since 1992, the U.S. 
brought Operation Provide Comfort to an end on 2 May, 
considering its mission accomplished. 

With the launching of the invasion, the Kurds of 
northern Iraq warned Turkey not to enter Iraq, since the 
peshmerga fighters had been given orders to shoot if neces- 
sary. The peshmergas subsequently entered Kirkuk and set 
fire to the building housing the registry of land. This was 
a fateful step, because Turkey had drawn “red lines” with 
respect to Mosul and Kirkuk. Prime Minister Gül traveled 
to Damascus and held consultations with Syria and Iran. 
In response, the co-chairman of the U.S.-Turkish Friend- 
ship Group in the U.S. Congress, Robert Wexler, asked if 
Turkey was changing course. The U.S. ambassador in An- 


_ kara had addressed a similar question to Prime Minister 


Demirel in 1967 when Turkey started receiving economic 
credits from the USSR. Wolfowitz had even harsher 
words about Turkey's rejection of the motion of 1 March: 
“[T Jhe army should have reminded everyone that it was 
in Turkey’s interest to support the U.S. Yes, we want Tur- 
key to say: “Yes, we made a mistake'" (Mehmet Ali Birand, 
Hürriyet, 7 May 2003). He added that Washington wanted 
a Turkey that could acknowledge its mistakes. 

After this, the AKP gave the impression that it regret- 
ted the 1 March decision of the TGNA rejecting the sec- 
ond motion and sought to make amends, In June 2003 the 
government adopted a confidential decree. The validity of 
this decree was restricted to one year at President Sezer’s 
request. The decree authorized the use of Turkish bases 
and ports to furnish Iraq-with supplies for its reconstruc- 
tion and also allowed the transit of foreign troops. After 
the occupation of Iraq, the U.S. was unable to deal with 
the insurgency that followed and appealed for a Turkish 
force of at least brigade strength to be stationed in Bagh- 
dad. Turkey had no desire to get involved in regions where 
pro-Saddam elements were at their strongest. Ankara also 
wanted a NATO umbrella to cover an operation whose 
mission would be confined to the distribution of humani- . 
tarian assistance; |; . 


At this stage, a small ai of Turkish Special we gos 
Forces personnel were detained for fifty-seven hours by » 1: 
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U.S. soldiers at Suleymaniyah. In this incident, which oc- 
curred on 4 July 2003, the Turkish team was alleged to be 
plotting to kill the governor of Kirkuk. Turkish officials 
found it difficult to reach their counterparts in Wash- 
ington because of the holiday. A similar incident had oc- 
curred on 30 April; but this time the Turkish personnel 
had their heads covered with hoods by the Americans. 
This created outrage in Turkey. It is likely that the Turk- 
ish Special Forces personnel were supplying weapons to 
the defenseless Turcomans, as in the previous incident. 
In carrying out its action, the U.S. must have calculated 
that it was in its interest not to alienate the Kurds, the only 
group that was prepared to collaborate with America. 

The question of sending troops to Iraq became a 
subject of heated debates in Turkey. Some of the argu- 
ments centered around whether it was necessary to wait 
for a UN resolution or not. Employers' associations like 
TÜSÍAD and TOBB were in favor of sending the troops. 
Reports appeared in the press on 22 August that Abdul- 
lah Gül had made this statement: "Our country's strate- 
gic interests cannot be confined to Anatolia. Turkey will 
claim its rightful share of the oil, but within the bounds 
of legality" (Derya Sazak, Milliyet, 22 August 2003). On 
1 September the press reported that Özkök, the chief of 
the General Staff, known for his caution and restraint, had 
made a statement that you cannot win a prize in the lot- 
tery unless you buy a lottery ticket. He added that a no- 
risk policy was extremely dangerous. Most media pundits 
agreed with the general's assessment. 

From the end of July 2003 to the middle of Septem- 
ber, threatening messages began to come from the Kurd- 
ish leadership and even some of the other communities 
of Iraq. Talabani warned Turkey that its forces were not 
welcome in Iraq, even if they remained under U.S. con- 
trol. Saddam's followers threatened violence, and the 
elders of the Sunni community declared that Turkish 
soldiers would become targets. The leaders in Fallujah, 
a Saddam stronghold, warned the Turkish forces not to 
come or they would meet the same fate as the Ameri- 
cans. The Shia leader Mugtada al-Sadr declared that they 
would treat Turkish forces as occupiers. The foreign min- 
ister of Irag, Hoshyar Zebari, who was a Kurd, affirmed 
that Turkish forces could not go through northern Iraq. 
Various Islamic clerics threatened to decapitate Turkish 
soldiers, claiming that it would be religiously legitimate to 

' kill those in the service of the U.S. On 6 August and 7 Oc- 
tober Turkish trucks were set on fire; on 16 August shots 
were fired on Turkey's Embassy in Baghdad; on 20 August 
the UN building was bombed and totally destroyed; and 
on 24 September Pakistan announced that it would not be 


sending troops even if a UN resolution sanctioned such 
a move. 

Previously, on 29 July, Gül had declared that a UN 
resolution was not necessary to send troops and that 
the TGNA was empowered to make such a decision. He 
added that the government did not expectto run into any 
difficulties with a new parliamentary motion. Now Gül 
began to say that they would require an invitation from 
Iraq's Provisional Governing Council. On 24 September 
he ended up by stating that a UN resolution was needed. 

The Americans also began to change their tune that 
month. Secretary of state Colin Powell announced that 
there was sensitivity against Turks, while the Washington 
Post wrote that it would be dangerous to play the Turkish 
card (http: //yenisafak.com.tr/arsiv/2003/eylul/17/do1 
.html). Bush’s approval rating fell to 51% as it became clear 
that no weapons of mass destruction would be found in 
Iraq. Kofi Annan declared in a speech that the Bush Doc- 
trine was a challenge to peace. 

The fourth motion: the TGNA held a closed session 
on 7 October and approved a new motion by 358 votes 
to 183. The motion authorized the government to send 
troops to Iraq, but the authorization was valid for only 
one year. The authorization was for sending 16,000 men to 
Iraq, where they would head squth after crossing northern 
Iraq. It looked like the government wanted to appear to be 
complying with U.S. wishes. 

Throughout October the Los Angeles Times kept writ- 
ing about the disruptive effects of a possible Turkish pres- 
ence in Iraq, while Mullah Krekar, the former leader of the 
Ansar-al-Islam, openly stated that Turkish troops would 
be regarded as targets. After this came the bombing of the 
Turkish Embassy in Baghdad. Some columnists in Turkey 
were warning that, if Turkish soldiers stayed home, Turkey 
would incur the risk of dismemberment. At a time when 
even Donald Rumsfeld was declaring that Turkish troops 
might not be coming to Iraq after all, Tayyip Erdoğan was 
still declaring that Ankara wanted to dispatch troops. But 
eventually the government announced that it would not 
make use of the parliamentary authorization. 

During the process Turkey was trying hard to set up 
a security belt on the Iraqi border but failed in the face of 
the opposition that it encountered. 

An assessment of Turkey's policies: on the issue of - 
the invasion of Iraq the AKP policy-makers went through 
a number of zigzags. This was due to the desire to avoid 
angering the U.S. while seeking to avoid being drawn into 
the Iraqi quagmire. There was also the chronic anxiety re- 
garding the Kurdish question: Domestic as well as foreign 
factors interacting under rather special circumstances 








caused these many ups and downs or recurring zigzags. 
Nevertheless, it was indicative of a weakness in foreign 
policy. 

In the end, however, this ambivalence in the policy 
of a strategic medium-sized power like Turkey turned 
out to be fortunate for Ankara. It spared Turkey from get- 
ting trapped in Iraq, and its relations with its neighbor 
remained unharmed. Relations with the U.S. were also 
spared from serious damage because (as we will examine 
later) the Middle-East policies of the neo-cons depended 
on Turkish cooperation to a large extent. 


C. Other Issues 
Syria, lran, and the Kurds 


At this time, Washington sought to have Turkey firmly on ` 


its side on the issues of Syria and Iran. Had Turkey com- 
plied, it would have been utterly dependent on the hege- 
monic power at a time when it was just beginning to mend. 
its relations with Syria. Throughout its history Turkey 
had been able to avoid strife with Iran. There was also the 
Kurdish issue. Juggling with these realities, Turkey sought 
to pacify the U.S. without alienating these neighbors. 

In November 2005 a series of high-level visits of U.S. 
officials to Ankara took place, including the directors of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) and the CIA 
and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These visits 
were seen as patt of the effort to obtain Turkey’s support 
in the event of an operation against Iran, although Wash- 
ington claimed that the U.S. had addressed no formal re- 
quest to Turkey regarding such an eventuality. — 

To deal with Turkish foot-dragging on these issues, 
the U.S. used the Kurdish card. It branded the PKK in all 
its guises as a terrorist organization but did not allow it 


to be finished off. The U.S. refused to contemplate an op- 


eration against Kandil Dağı, the mountainous region in 
Iraq where the PKK had implanted itself. There was talk 
to the effect that the U.S. had allowed Osman ‘Ocalan, 
the brother of the terrorist leader, to found a new politi- 
cal party. Washington never fully severed its links with 
the PKK. The U.S. was instrumental in the setting up of 
a Kurdish entity in northern Iraq that was steadily. mov- 
ing toward autonomy. This allowed Washington to wield 
permanent pressure on Turkey. | 


The Black Sea and the Greater Middle East Project 

“The Black Sea was one of the two important elements that 
the U.S, needed to spread its hegemony over Eurasia. As 
the construction of oil and gas pipelines went ahead, the 
area started to attract more U.S. attention: Washirigtori be- 


ganto call for changesi inthe Montreux Straits Convention 
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that would remove limitations on the U.S. military pres- 
ence in the region, while curbing Russia's role. The Turk- 
ish press claimed in May 2004 that the U.S. had proposed 
the expansion of the İncirlik air base and requested port 
facilities in Trabzon and Samsun on Turkey's Black Sea 
coast. These requests did not go down well in Ankara (see 
"Relations with the Caucasus and Central Asia" below). 

At a meeting held at Sea Island in June 2003, the 
Greater Middle East Project was launched (its formal 
name was changed to Broader Middle East and North 
Africa Initiative in 2004). Tayyip Erdoğan was among 
the few regional leaders attending this meeting. At first 
Turkey was included among the twenty-two target coun- 
tries that made up the region, The Turkish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs raised objections to this and took formal 
steps to have the definition of target country changed. 
The reason for this was probably the desire to present 
Turkey as a European and not a Middle Eastern country. 
Turkey also wanted to play an active rather than a pas- 
sive role in the project of the hegemonic power that was 
quickly gaining momentum. In the new version, Turkey 
acquired the status of democratic partner in the initia- 
tive, aleng with Yemen and Italy. Turkey was a country 
that was democratic, Western oriented, advancing on the 
road to EU membership, and secular. It had succeeded in 
transforming Islam. For these reasons, Turkey was ini- 
tially presented as a “model” for the region. When this did 
not receive enthusiastic support among those concerned, 
Turkey was relabeled a source of inspiration. 

At this time, Turkey started making appeals to its re- 
gional neighbors, calling for more democracy, more co- 
operation with the West, and more energy in eliminating 
shortcomings before blaming the West for everything that 
went wrong. This was most probably done to preempt any 
new U.S. military intervention that would further destabi- 
lize the region. 

Turkey was focusing on those objectives of the U.S. 
project that aimed to.transform Eurasia through demo- 
cratic civil initiatives and NGOs. Erdogan declared that 


Diyarbakır would be turned into the heart of the Broader 


Middle East and North Africa Initiative. 


Economic Relations and Defense Industries: 


In the economic crises of 2001 the IMF left Argentina to 
its own devices, while Tarkey received full support thanks 


to its strategic. importance. This support reflected the U.S. 


interest in Turkey. During Ecevit's visit to the U.S. in Janu- . : 


ary 2002, decisions: were made to develop bilateral trade, e eset 
and ecohomic ‘relations. In line with these decisions, an : 
‘Economic’ Partnership Committee was izale whi h. 
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resulted in the establishment of Specialized Industrial 
Zones. 

On 8 May 2003 Erdoğan signed a $1.5 billion contract 
for the purchase of AWACS aircraft. An agreement was 
reached with a Turkish company to supply components 
for the American F-35 Joint Strike Fighter. U.S. firms de- 
clined to participate in the bidding to supply attack heli- 
copters, however, a process that had been dragging on for 
a number of years. Turkey wanted to be the supplier of 


the helicopters’ software, which the U.S. firms would not — 


accept. 
Toward the end of the AKP’s first term in power in 
,2006, serious differences emerged in Turkish-U.S. rela- 


tions. The U.S. became highly critical of some Turkish ac- 


tions like the TGNA's rejection ofthe 1 March motion, the 
reception given to the leader of Hamas following the Pal- 
estinian election, the drift of Turkey's relations with the 
EU, the rising anti-Americanism sweeping the country, 
the description of the Fallujah operation as genocide by 
some AKP members, the failure of the prime minister to 
grant an appointment to the American ambassador over 
an extended period, and Turkey's desire to develop its re- 
lations with Syria and Iran. 'Ihe tone of the criticism di- 
rected at the government was rising both among circles 
close to the U.S. in Turkey and among various think tanks 
in America. 


Relations with NATO 

There-were two important milestones in Turkey's rela- 
tions with NATO: the Prague Summit of 2002 and partic- 
ularly the summit of June 2004 that took place in İstanbul, 


with the participation of George W. Bush. As expected, 


the Prague Summit was: focused on 9/11; in addition, 
however, it included a decision to admit new members to 
NATO as well as a decision to set up a rapid intervention 
force to deal with chemical and biological threats. At the 
İstanbul Summit, decisions were made to expand ISAF's 
operations in Afghanistan, to transfer the responsibil- 
ity for SFOR in Bosnia to the EU, to reinforce NATO's 
Operation Active Endeavor in the Mediterranean, and to 
strengthen ties with countries in the Caucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia within the framework of Partnership for Peace. 
The launching of a new process in the Middle East was of 
particular interest to Turkey. It was called the İstanbul Co- 
operation Initiative and would come under the Broader 
` Middle East and North Africa Initiative. 


The European Security and Defense Policy (ESDP) 
Turkey recalled the decision adopted at the 1999 Wash- 
ington Summit, calling for the strengthening of the con- 


sultation mechanism between the EU and NATO mem- 
bers that were not part ofthe EU. Turkey complained that 
this decision was not being implemented, leaving the con- 
sultation mechanism weak. 

It would not make much sense for Turkey, a non- 
member ofthe EU, to seek membership in the Committee 
on Policy and Security whenever it took up the subjects 
of security and defense. The most strident opposition to 
such a formula came from France, which saw Turkey as a 
U.S. surrogate. 

One of the causes for Turkish concern was that the 
Rapid Reaction Force to be established by the EU within 
the framework of the ESDP might be used in the event of 
disputes over the Aegean or Cyprus. To relieve Turkey's 
misgivings, the Ankara Document was signed in Decem- 
ber 2001, following protracted negotiations. Under this ar- 
rangement, Turkey would automatically be a participant 
in operations in which the EU would use NATO facilities. 
When NATO facilities were not used, however, Turkey’s 
participation would depend on an invitation from the EU 
Council. 

Although Turkey signed the Ankara Document, this 
arrangement was not considered fully satisfactory by ei- 
ther the Greek or the Turkish military. That is why Turkey 
used its veto in the North Atlantic Council to block the 
arrangement made between the two organizations that 
would allow the EU to take advantage of NATO capa- 
bilities and planning. ‘This prevented NATO from turning 
over its mission in Macedonia to the EU. 

The negotiations were eventually concluded in De- 
cember 2002 when a new government came to power in 
Turkey. The agreement between NATO and the EU was 
signed in March 2003. Under the arrangement known as 
“Berlin plus,” the EU obtained the right to use NATO’s 
planning and capabilities. The agreement provided that,. 
in the event ofa crisis, the question would first be taken up 
in NATO; if NATO did not want to get involved, the EU 
would assume responsibility. In this way, the U.S. was able 
to ensure that the ESDP remained dependent on NATO. 


D. The Growth of Anti-American 

Sentiment in Turkey 
While all this was going on, anti-US. feelings in Turkey 
were on the rise. According to polls, 83% of the public per- 
ceived the U.S. as a threat. There were a number of reasons 
for this. As a consequence of neo-con policies, anti-U.S. 
sentiments, even hostility, were on the rise throughout 


the globe. As a result of the “hood incident" that took 


place in Suleymaniyah ön 4 July 2003 and the resumption 
of PKK terror in mid-2004, the impression gained ground 





in Turkey that the U.S. supported the PKK.and that Wash- 
ington was working toward establishing a Kurdish state in 
northern Iraq. 

In addition, people with various ideologies also har- 
bored similar anti-American feelings. The Islamists were 
resentful over the U.S. actions in Fallujah, Abu Ghraib, 
and Guantanamo and over Israel’s actions in Ramallah. 
The nationalists suspected that the U.S. was seeking to 
impose “moderate Islam” on Turkey. The Broader Middle 
East and North Africa [nitiative was also bothering broad 
segments of the population. 

The Bush administration, however, placed the re- 
sponsibility for anti-American sentiments in Turkey on 
the AKP. 


il. RELATIONS WITH THE EU 


The EU’s Progress Reports on Turkey and the related de-. 


velopments in EU summits can be summarized as follows. 


A. The Progress Report for 2002 

and the Copenhagen Summit 
‘The report praised Turkey for its reforms but also pointed 
to the serious shortcomings in compliance with the Co- 
penhagen Criteria, adding that accession talks could not 
begin before these shortcomings were addressed. Among 
the topics highlighted in this context were relations be- 
tween civilians and the military, the condition of non- 

- Muslim minorities, freedom of expression, the way the 

judiciary system worked, the violations of human rights, 
and corruption. 

Elections took place in Turkey in the interval be- 
tween the publishing of the report and the holding of the 
summit, with the AKP emerging as the winner. In the days 


preceding the summit Turkey expected that a date would l 


be fixed for the commencement of accession talks, while 
the EU wanted to see Turkey retract its objections on the 
subject of the ESDP and give unconditional support to 
the Annan Plan, to pes the way for the Mene of 
Cyprus. 

As noted earlier, the first of these expectations was 
met with the Ankara Document of December 2001. Gül 
also promised to give unconditional support for the An- 
nan Plan. The summit's final communiqué was then 
drafted, with the undertaking that accession talks would 
start: conditionally in 2005 without further delay. The 
Turkish government greeted this as.a victory. The elec- 


tions in northern Cyprus brought Mehmet Ali Talat to 


power. Talat was.a politician: who favored a resolution of 
the Cyprus question. . NR E 
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In April 2003 the EU Commission issued the'sec- 
ond Accession Partnership Document (APD) relating to 
Turkey. The chapter on Expanded Political Dialogue and 
Political Criteria included “border disputes” (meaning 
the Aegean disputes) and “Cyprus” In addition, steps to 
be taken by Turkey on freedom of expression, relations 


. between civilians and the military, human rights, the situ- 


ation in the southeast, and other such topics were listed. 
Turkey's response to the second APD came in July 
2003 with its National Program. Turkey again referred to 
the subjects of the Aegean and Cyprus in the introduc- 
tion and not under the heading “Political Criteria" But 
the documents tone was highly conciliatory. At the same 
time, Turkey was adopting new harmonization packages. 


B. The 2003 Progress Report 
and Summits 

Despite all these efforts, the July 2003 summit at Thessa- 
loniki and the Brussels Summit of December 2003 failed 
to adopt the decision to commence accession talks with 
Turkey. The Progress Report issued in October 2003 
praised Turkey's reforms over the past year but noted that 
the political criteria had. still not been met and recom- 
mended that no action be taken before the end of 2004. 


C. The Annan Referendum of 2004, 

the Expansion of the EU, the Progress 

Report, and the Summit of 

17 December 2004 
‘The referendum held in Cyprus in April 2004 on the An- 
nan Plan received a yes vote in Northern Cyprus but was 
rejected in the South. Nonetheless, with the coming into 
force of the Accession Treaty on 1 May 2004, Southern 
Cyprus became a member of the EU along with the nine 
other candidates. It did so as the Republic of Cyprus and 
purporting to represent the whole island. 

This situation created a problem for Turkey because 
of the Ankara Agreement and the Customs Union be- 
tween Turkey and the EU. Both arrangements required 
Turkey to bring all countries joining the EU within the 
scope ofthe agreement. 

As we shall see, 'Turkey would extend the scope of 
the agreements tó cover the new members by means of 
a ministerial decree in which the word “Cyprus” was em- 
ployed instead of “Republic of Cyprus” This was to create 


problems with: respect to the Additional Protocol. Turkey 
would also be faced with the question of opening its ports... 
and airp orts to South Cyprus. Worse still, the issue would“: 

also mar Turkish- EU relations after mid-2005 and create 





serious i difficulties for Turkey. : 
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On 6 October 2004 the EU Commission issued 
three separate documents: the usual Progress Report, the 
recommendations to the council, and, for the first time, 
an Impact Study. 

In the Progress Report, Turkey obtained what it had 
been seeking. The commission recommended to the 
council to commence accession talks during 2005 on cer- 
tain conditions. But the report's language also contained 
drastic changes in the usual rules for accession talks 
and gave a strong impression that these procedures had 
been devised exclusively for Turkey. In addition, it stated 
that certain fields such as agriculture, free movement of 

«people, and structural policies might be subject to protec- 

tive measures on a permanent basis. Starting the talks ap- 
peared to be good enough for Turkey, however, and it kept 
quiet about these unusual conditions. In a sense Ankara 
voluntarily relinquished the possibility of negotiating for 
improved conditions before December 2004. 

The Impact Study, which was an appraisal ofthe likely 
positive and negative effects on the EU of Turkey's even- 
tual membership, had an interesting feature. It underlined 
that the international management of water resources 
and infrastructures would be an important issue of the 
EU. Some nationalist circles in Turkey interpreted this to 
mean that Tufkey should allow transboundary rivers to be 
opened up to International exploitation in order to make a 
contribution fo the Middle East Peace Process. 

The resolution concerning Turkey that was adopted 
in the European Parliament on 15 December 2004 was 
another cause for satisfaction in Ankara. Although the 
resolution recommended the commencement of acces- 
sion talks, it also referred in three different places to the 
absolute necessity for Turkey to recognize the Armenian 
Genocide and demanded action from Turkey on issues 
that had nothing to do with EU criteria. 

Finally, at the Brussels Summit of 16-17 December, it 
was decided that negotiation with Turkey would get un- 
derway on 3 October 2008. 


The Cyprus Issue 
The Cyprus issue was intensely debated in the Final Com- 
muniqué of the summit and caused much tension in 
Turkish-EU relations. The final communiqué contained 
the following paragraph on the subject: "Ihe European 
Council welcomes Turkey's decision to sign the Protocol 
` regarding the adaptation ofthe Ankara Agreement, taking 
account of the accession of the ten new Member States, 
In this light, it welcomes the declaration of Turkey that 
‘the Turkish Government confirms that it is ready to sign 
. the Protocol on the adaptation of the Ankara Agreement 


prior to the actual start of accession negotiations and after 
reaching agreement on and finalizing the adaptations that 
are necessary in view of the current membership of the 
European Union?” 

The situation with respect to the EU and Cyprus can 
be summarized as follows. When the EU expanded with 
the accession of ten new members, including Cyprus, on 
1May 2004, it became incumbent on Turkey to extend the 
scope ofthe 1963 Ankara Association Agreement to cover 
the new members. This would be done through a protocol 
with the new members. 

On 12 May 2004 the Turkish cabinet announced its 
decision to extend the scope of the agreement to the nine 
new members without including Cyprus in the list. 

The EU informed Turkey that this was unacceptable 
and warned that it might prevent a decision in the ap- 
proaching summit of 17 December 2004 to start accession 
talks. In response, Turkey issued a new decree on 2 Oc- 
tober 2004, where the island was included but was called 
simply "Cyprus." 

The EU then insisted that the extension be carried 
out by means of à protocol. In the past Turkey had signed 
protocols only after the 1973 expansion. The extensions 
after the expansions of 1981 and 1986 had been carried 
out through decrees. 'The EU insisted on a protocol be- 
cause it suspected that Turkey would not employ the term 
"Republic of Cyprus” This was precisely why the AKP 
government was seeking to avoid a protocol, which was 
liable to be interpreted as recognizing the South (the Re- 
public of Cyprus) and forsaking the North (the Turkish 
Republic of Northern Cyprus). This would lead to, seri- 
ous difficulties in getting parliamentary approval for such 
a document. | 

As noted earlier, at the Brussels Summit of 16-17 
December 2004 Turkey committed itself to sign the ap- 
pended protocol. The paragraph was signed by minister of 
state Beşir Atalay. l 

‘The protocol would eventually be signed by Turkey 
on 29 July 2005, with the list of beneficiaries that included 
the “Republic of Cyprus” At the same time, Turkey re- 
leased a communiqué, stating that the protocol did not 
imply Turkey's recognition ofthe Republic of Cyprus. 

In response to this, on 21 September 2005, the EU 
released a communiqué, stating clearly that it would not 
allow any discrimination against the Republic of Cyprus. 

As a matter of fact, it is anomalous for a candidate 
country to deny recognition to a country that is already 
a member of the EU. Furthermore, the use of Turkish 
ports by Greek-Cypriot shipping would create no special 
economic problems. Once Ankara had taken a position, 


however, there was no turning back. Had the government 
originally used the term “Republic of Cyprus,’ it would 
not have found itself obliged to conclude an international 
protocol and would have managed to get by with just a 
decree. Now that the issue has become ari international 
problem, with the EU insisting on a protocol, it will be 
necessary to involve the TGNA. This is because the 1963 
Ankara Agreement will be amended with a protocol, 
and under article 90 of the Constitution an international 
document can only come into effect with the approval of 
the TGNA, Turkey's position will be seriously weakened 
if the protocol is approved without the accompanying 
communiqué, while approving the two documents si- 
multaneously would meet with serious opposition from 
the EU. When Oli Rehn, the commissioner responsible 
for enlargement, visited Ankara in October 2005, he made 
this quite clear when he declared that actual negotiations 


can only commence when Turkey formally approves the. 


protocol and that nothing should be appended to the ap- 
proved document that would imply that the Republic of 
Cyprus would not be recognized. 


The Consequences of the Brussels Summit 

This summit would have important consequences. In line 
with the decision of2002 to start talks with Turkey “with- 
out delay,’ the summit confirmed that negotiations would 
commence on 3 October 2005, even though the phrase 
“without delay” was interpreted fairly loosely. The nego- 
tiating process would start with the screening of Turkish 
legislation and practices before moving on to the actual 
negotiations. This was the summit’s most important de- 
cision. At Turkey’s insistence, the final document also 
contained phraseology confirming that the negotiations 
would aim for full membership. 


Turkey would be facing a tough agenda, becuse 


had already been decided that the negotiations would be 
open ended, that there would be derogations that might 
be applied on a permanent basis, that the negotiations 
might not necessarily lead to full membership, and that a 
large country like Turkey would not be able to accede be- 


fore 2014. Furthermore, the drafting of the passages deal- 


ing with Cyprus and the Aegean allowed the negotiations 
to be confronted with new obstacles in the future. All of 
this proved that Turkey was being treated differently from 
the other candidates. In these circumstances, the com- 
mencement of negotiations had been made conditional 
on Ankara' recognition of the Republic of Cyprus. Fur- 
thermore, it seemed that the accession of Turkey would 
depend on the circumstances that would preyalla at t least 
ten Ter later, © ie SS 
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D. The Negotiating Framework Document 
Following the summit, the EU started to prepare Turkey’s 
Negotiating Framework Document, containing the fol- 
lowing elements: 

e For reasons related to the EU's budget, the talks 
would not be completed before 2014, regardless of 
Turkey's pace in carrying out its commitments. 
‘There would be four basic commitments that Turkey 
must carry out to bring the negotiations to a success- 
ful conclusion: full compliance with the Copenhagen 
Criteria; resolution of outstanding border disputes 
by peaceful means; a settlement of the Cyprus ques- 
tion; and extension of the Association Agreement 
to all new EU members. ‘The last two conditions re- 
lated to the opening of Turkish ports and airports to 
Republic of Cyprus-registered vessels and aircraft, 
in the context of the free movement of goods, and, 
eventually, recognition of the epub of Cyprus by 
Turkey. 

In addition, the EU's capacity for absorption (which 
was considered implicit in the 1993 Copenhagen Cri- 
teria) would be taken into account. 

After overcoming a host of hurdles, formal nego- 
tiations with Turkey began on 3 October 2005. Actually, 
what had begun was the screening and familiarization 
process, ‘The actual negotiations started in June 2006, 
when the chapter on Science and Research was taken up 
and provisionally completed. After the beginning of the 
negotiations, the EU issued the Progress Report for 2005 
in Novémber, followed by the third Accession Partner- 
ship Document. The screening and familiarization pro- 
cess continued throughout 2005. 


Ili. RELATIONS WITH GREECE AND CYPRUS 
A. Turkish-Greek Relations 
After the Helsinki Summit of 1999, Turkish-Greek rela- 
tions followed a smooth course. Greek foreign minister 
Georgios Papandreou visited Ankara on 20 January 2000. 
In addition to the signing of four technical agreements, it 
was decided to set up working groups consisting of sol- 
diers and diplomats to take up matters related to military 
cooperation. - 

This visit was follówed by the visit of Turkish foreign 
minister Ismail Cém to Athens on 4 February 2000, the 
first such visit i in forty years. Five further technical agree- 


© ments were > signed i in Athens. 
‘Although the agreements that had been signed dur-...... 
ing this thaw’ were of a technical nature, practically all of. s 


them were of the e alte cad deque 
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to bring the two countries closer. The undersecretaries 
of the two foreign ministries held closed meetings called 
"exploratory contacts, where they focused on Aegean 
problems. 

Improvements in bilateral relations appeared in a 
number of ways. For example, the Greek prime minister 
attended the wedding of his Turkish counterpart's daugh- 
ter in July 2004. Greece no longer figured among the top 
threats to Turkish security in Turkey's National Security 
Document. Greece began to provide open support for 
Turkey's EU membership. 


B. The Cyprus Issue 

Developments Following the Helsinki Summit 

‘The most striking effects of the Helsinki Summit were seen 
in Northern Cyprus. The Turkish Cypriots discovered 
that they could break free from their perennial dilemma 
of having to choose between Turkey and the Republic of 
Cyprus. They began to react against Denktaş's efforts to 
ignore the new conditions. In the presidential election of 
15 April 2000, Denktaş managed to get elected only in the 
second round and through Turkey’s direct intervention. 
Subsequently, the Turkish Cypriots began to demand 
that the police force (2,000 strong) be brought under the 
control of the Ministry of the Interior, as in all the other 
democratic countries, At the time, the force was attached 
to the Security Forces Command under the Prime Min- 
istry. But in reality the Security Forces were commanded 
by a military officer from Turkey and therefore under 
the control of the Turkish Peace Force stationed on the 
island. The commander of the Security Forces described 
these efforts as “treason” and threatened those involved 
with punishment. The staff members of the newspaper 
that was reporting these issues in a critical tone were also 
accused of treason and were placed under detention. This 
action precipitated anti-Denktaş demonstrations at the 
very time when proximity talks under the aegis of the UN 
were in progress. 


.A New Denktaş Initiative: 

Direct Intercommunal Talks 
In 2001 the U.S. was changing its strategy. The epicenter of 
crisis had shifted to the Middle East, and one of the natu- 
ral allies of the U.S. in this region was Turkey. To serve a 
useful purpose as a key regional country, Turkey had to 
be strengthened through accession to the EU and had to 
overcome its most pressing difficulties. Ankara's line in 
Cyprus grew tougher in the course of 2001, however, un- 
der the impulse of antireformist elements. 

At this juncture, on 14 April, the European Commis- 


sion adopted a decision that weakened the positions of 
Turkey and the TRNC. Through this decision, the com- 
mission exempted Malta and Cyprus from the five-year 
restriction on the sending of workers to Europe, secure 
in the knowledge that no such movement was expected 
from these countries anyway. But this had an influence on 
the Turkish Cypriots, who were suffering from the effects 
of the economic crisis in Turkey. They began to apply for 
and obtain passports of the Republic of Cyprus in large 
numbers. While Denktaş came under fire from Turkish 
business circles for his intransigence, the president of the 
European Commission, Romano Prodi, declared that Cy- 
prus would be in the wave of new accessions with or with- 
out a solution to the Cyprus question. He added that the 
EU stood ready to accept any solution that was approved 
by the two parties on the island. 

Feeling pressed from all directions, Denktaş sought 
to recover the initiative with a new move. On 12 Novem- 
ber 2001 he appealed to Clerides to engage in direct talks. 
This initiative drew a positive response from Clerides, 
who was also under pressure. The parties would now be 
engaging in direct talks for the first time since 1997. 

Despite this apparently positive development, how- 
ever, both sides were holding onto their positions. At a 
time when the opposition in the North was becoming 
louder and coming under increasing pressure, Turkey 
was becoming more solidly united on the issue of Cyprus, 
with even some elements of the "Left" joining a united 


front of hard-liners. 


Toward the Copenhagen Summit 
On 16 January 2002 the talks between the two Cypriot 
leaders were resumed. This time there was a widely shared 
view that the parties were closer than ever to an agree- 
ment. Both parties-were seeking to influence the outcome 
of the Copenhagen Summit of December 2002, which 
would be making critical decisions on the question of the 
accession of Cyprus to the EU. Clerides's objective was 
to guarantee the membership of Cyprus, and he was de- 
termined not to be the party that walked away from the 
talks on the eve of the critical summit. Denktag wanted 
to convey the impression that he was in the negotiating 
process until the Copenhagen Summit made a decision 
on the commencement of Turkey's accession talks. 
"Concurrently, the EU was striving to bring about a 
solution by pursuing a dual-track policy. Although it did 
not want to admit a divided island beset by internal prob- 
lem, it was also applying pressure on the Turkish side to 
settle by declaring that the accession of Cyprus was defi- 
nite, even without a final settlement. It was also apply- 








ing pressure on the Greek Cypriots to be.conciliatory by 
gradually moving closer to Turkish positions. The Euro- 
pean Council called on the European Commission to set 
up a liaison office in Northern Cyprus, while the commis- 
sion allocated a sum of 208 million euros to the North for 
regional aid. 

Meanwhile, in the local elections of 28 June 2002, 
Denktaş lost control of key cities to the Republican Turk- 
ish Party. While the opposition in Cyprus was question- 
ing the links with Turkey, it wanted settlement in Cyprus 
that would not exclude the mother country from eventual 
membership in the EU.-On the contrary, it was stressing 
that a settlement would clear Turkey’s path toward mem- 


bership. Both sides forced themselves to continue with’ 


the negotiations throughout 2002. 


The AKP’s New Policy on Cyprus 

and the Copenhagen Summit 

Having won the election of 3 November 2002, the AKP 
government wanted to reinforce its legitimacy through 
the EU’s accession process, All obstacles on the path to 
accession would be removed one by one; but the AKP 
was forced to start with the taboo subject of Cyprus de- 
spite the risks, because this was the most pressing issue 
as the summit approached. ‘The party’s electioh manifesto 
declared that the establishment of a state adrhinistration 
consisting of two communities, as in Belgiunj, would be 
in accordance with the interest of both communities. This 
was a radical departure from the established state policy. 
The previous position of “no solution is the solution” was 
being abandoned and, instead of two states, the idea of 
one state with two communities was being embraced. 
‘This meant giving up the idea of a confederation and re- 
turning to the formula based on federation. 


These internal disagreements were clearly visible at 


the Copenhagen Summit. Claiming that the EU would 
not set a date for the commencement of negotiations, 
President Sezer stayed away. Denktag also stayed away 
and sent his foreign minister, who declared that the An- 


nan Plan was not acceptable as a basis for negotiations. 


Once again, the Turkish party had given the impression 
of being intransigent, while Clerides appeared to be con- 
ciliatory. The EU refused to accept this situation as final, 
and the Summit’s Conclusions document declared that 
the EU was seeking a united Cyprus. The door had been 
kept open for the Turkish side once again. 

As the deadline kept being extended, minor revisions 
were made in the Annan Plan to accommodate Turkish 
objections. The- “Turkish side had convinced itself that 


the negotiating process was going in its favor, but it had 
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H 


missed a crucial opportunity. Had the Annan proposals 


been accepted in Copenhagen as a basis for negotiation, 
the Annan Plan and accession of Cyprus to the EU would 
have been submitted to a referendum as a single package 
and a no vote in the South would lay to rest the hopes of 
the Greek Cypriots for EU membership. But the Greek- 
Cypriot administration and public were never confronted 
with such a dilemma, Thanks to the negative stand of the 
Turkish- Cypriot leadership, the election of 16 February 
2003 resulted in the presidency of the former EOKA mili- 
port ofthe AKEL party. There was no more need for him 
to be conciliatory. 

‘The debate in Turkey grew more heated after Copen- 
hagen, while the South breathed a sigh of relief. When the 
Turkish side walked away from the negotiations of 10-11 
March 2003, Papadopoulos was further relieved from in- 
ternational pressure. On 16 April 2003 the South signed 
the accession agreement in Athens under the label “Re- 


public of Cyprus” 


Developments Following - 

the Copenhagen Summit 

Being conscious of the external pressure on Turkey, 
Denktaş made an unexpected decision on 21 April 2003 
and opened the Green Line crossing points from 9:00 
AM to 12:00 PM to traffic in both directions. Defying 
their leadership, close to 60,000 Greek Cypriots visited 
the North in one week, while 23,000 Turkish Cypriots 
crossed into the South, This was greeted with great sat- 
isfaction in European circles. Denktaş had killed several 
birds with one stone. The Greek Cypriots were able to see 
for themselves that living conditions in the North were far 
from being what they had been led to believe. They were 
obliged to present their passports to the TRNC authori- 
ties, which they had not recognized. ‘The message was 
also conveyed to international circles that, if the parties 
were left to themselves and without outside pressure, it 
would be much easier to achieve a settlement through 
confidence-building measures taken in a step-by-step ap- 
proach. The Turkish side also appeared in a conciliatory 
light, bringing down the tension within the TRNC. 

The objective being sought by the TRNC was per- 
fectly clear: to reiterate the equality of the two parties and 
remind everyone that there also was a state in the north. If 
a single-state solution proved unfeasible, the world would 


© see that the alternative was two ned states living side: 


by-side in Cyprus. ` 


The Republic of ee was quick to make its coun- |, 
termove. On 30 April it announced its new package of. o 
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measures that would benefit the Turkish Cypriots. Start- 
ing on 10 May, they would be allowed to travel to the 
South in their cars. This meant that the Greek Cypriots 
accepted the validity of vehicle license plates granted by 
the TRNC. Turkish Cypriots would also be able to seek 
employment, they would be free to channel their export 
products through southern ports, and TRNC diplomas 
would be recognized. 

Meanwhile international pressure on both sides was 
mounting for negotiations within the framework of the 
Annan Plan to get underway before May 2004. The EU 
was determined to make every effort to secure the ac- 
cession of a Cyprus that had overcome the difficulties 
stemming from division. The UN also was eager to see 
its efforts bearing fruit and took full advantage of the EU- 
membership lever to achieve this end. The U.S. wanted 
to be able to support the accession of a Turkey that bad 
overcome its difficulties in Cyprus, because this would 
demonstrate that the new international order was able to 
coexist peacefully with Islam. 


Assumption of Power by Mehmet Ali Talat 
In the election held on 14 December 2003 in the TRNC, 
the Republican Turkish Party (CTP: Cumhuriyetçi Türk 
Partisi) obtained nineteen seats, the National Unity 
Party (UBP: Ulusal Birlik Partisi) eighteen, the Demo- 
cratic Party (DP: Demokrat Parti) seven, and the Peace 
and Democracy Movement (BDH: Barış ve Demokrasi 
Hareketi) six in the fifty-seat parliament. Until then the 
proportion of right-to-left votes had stood at around 7096 
to 3096. The increase in the number of seats obtained by 
the CTP and the BDH, which had campaigned under 
the banners of resolution of the issue, peaceful coexis- 
tence, and EU membership, demonstrated the desire for 
change among the Turkish-Cypriot people. Now most of 
the voters were younger people who saw their future in 
EU membership. The CTP was opposed to the Denktaş- 
Ankara duo and (reading Ankara's new mood correctly) 
© directed its criticism at Denktaş, while affirming its readi- 
ness to pursue policies that were in tune with Ankara. 

Following the election, the government was set up by 
the CTP under the leadership of Mehmet Ali Talat and 
the DP under the leadership of Serdar Denktaş. With the 
son of Rauf Denktaş assuming the position of deputy pre- 
mier, it was clear that even the Right was finally coming 
to terms with change. The result of the TRNC election 
also strengthened the AKP government's hand. President 
Denktaş himself got the message and was forced to act ac- 
cordingly, even ifhe did so grudgingly. 

Upon Annans invitation, the Cypriot talks | were re- 


sumed on 10 February 2004. This time Denktaş was kept 
under close surveillance by the undersecretary of the 
Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ugur Ziyal, and the 
Papadopoulos tactic of forcing Denktas to walk away from 
the negotiating table was successfully thwarted. In the 
end both Denktas and Papadopoulos were able to agree. 
that the Annan text as it stood would not be submitted to 
referenda if the parties failed to reach a compromise. In 
that case, the gaps in the text would be filled by the UN 
secretary-general himself. Everything went according to 
plan, and the date for holding the two separate referenda 
was set as 24 April. 


The 24 April Referenda 

In the Turkish sector, the parties of the Left and those in 
favor of the EU campaigned for a yes vote, while President 
Denktaş and the UBP sought a no vote. The leader of the 
DP, Serdar Denktaş, announced that he would vote no, al- 
though he instructed his party followers to vote according 
to their personal inclinations. In Turkey the government 
gave its support to the yes voters, but the opposition par- 
ties backed the no camp, with the CHP, the Nationalist 
Action Party, and the Democratic Left Party (DSP) in the 
forefront. 

In the Greek sector, DIKO (the Democrat Party), the 
party of Papadopoulos, waged a “no” campaign by play- 
ing on the nationalistic feelings of the Gfeek Cypriots. In 
this context, the role of the Communist AKEL party was 
critical; but, true to its former self, it was unable to ignore 
the nationalistic wave sweeping the country. Although it 
did not object to the essence of the Annan Plan, it ques- 
tioned its feasibility and sought guarantees from the Se- 
curity Council, especially in connection with the military 
aspects of the plan. At this point the Russian Federation 
came into the picture and prevented the Security Council 
from making a decision by threatening to use its veto. This 
provided a facade of respectability for the AKELS stand. 

This outcome pleased AKEL as much as it gave satis- 
faction to Denktaş, who exclaimed, “May God bless Rus- 
sia!” (Sabah, 23 April 2004). 

The results of the two referenda held in yoni were 
as follows: in the North 64.9% voted yes and 35.1% voted 
no, while in the South the no votes prevailed by 75.8% to 
24.290. The Greek-Cypriot vote doomed the Annan Plan. 

Although these results might appear to be a victory 
for the supporters of the status quo, they did free the Turk- 
ish side from the onus of being the intransigent party for 
the first time. The Turkish side’s efforts to reach a settle- 
ment were widely acknowledged. The first reaction came 
from the EU when its foreign ministers released 259 mil- 





lion euros for assisting the TRNC to achieve economic 
development and break away from its economic isolation. 
This was followed soon afterward by a U.S. announce- 
ment that it was revising its Cyprus policy. Annan submit- 
ted a report to the Security Council in which he pleaded 
for "the lifting of the restrictions and obstacles that are 
needlessly isolating the Turkish Cypriots and prevent- 
ing them from developing economically" (UN Security 
Council $/2004/ 437). 

The lifting of the economic embargoes would help 


overcome the main obstacle confronting the Turkish | ; 
Cypriots in their efforts to open up to the world and thus *: 


confirm the existence of two different sectors in the is- 


land. Although the efforts of Greece and the Republic of 
© Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC). This was 
another success in Turkey's Arab policies that occurred 


Cyprus within the EU were slowing the process, it would 
be hard for European values not to prevail over divisive 
tendencies over the long term. Divisive tendencies could 


continue only if Turkey pursued an erroneous path. In. 


fact, both Papadopoulos and the leader of the AKEL, 
Dimitris Christophias, have felt it necessary to affirm that 
their rejection ofthe Annan Plan need not signify the end 
ofthe process. 


IV. RELATIONS WITH THE MIDDLE EAST 
A. Relations with Arab States 
Turkey's refusal to participate in the American operation 
against Iraq launched on 20 March 2003 generated much 
sympathy for Turkey in the Arab world. These feelings 
were reinforced by the visits to Syria and Iran in the days 
preceding the operation. 

Syria, Iran, and Turkey drew closer as it became clear 
that a Kurdish state of one sort or another would emerge 
in northern Iraq following the occupation. Never before 


had Turkish-Syrian relations been friendlier, This rela- - 


tionship had its origin in the Adana Agreement of 1998 
and continued after the death of Hafez Assad in 2000, 
when President Sezer went to-Damascus to attend his 
funeral. The process gained momentum with the visit of 
Bashar Assad to Turkey on 6 January 2004. During this 
visit trade agreements were signed through which. Syria 
recognized, even if only indirectly, that the province of 
Hatay was part of Turkey. During the drafting of the texts 

ofthe agreements, Syria did not question the wording de- 
scribing the two countries’ borders. ~- 

Despite the-allegations that Syria was béhind the 
murder of the former Lebanese premier Rafik Hariri and 
strong opposition, Sezer carried outhisreturn visitin April 
2065. The policies of the U.S.-and Israel to isolate Tuikey 


from Syria failed. This policy of friendship with Syria was 


l vit describi ed the Israeli raid on the Janin or c 
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crucial for a medium-sized strategic country like Türkey 
in need of establishing balances in the region. It probably 
also drew strength from the fear that Syria might confront 
a situation, as in Iraq, in which a power vacuum would of- 
fer the PKK a chance to become implanted there. On 22 
August 2006, when the issue of sending a peacekeeping 
force to Lebanon was being debated in Turkey, Foreign 


Minister Gül visited Damascus to seek Syria's views, thus - 
= displeasing the U.S. once again. 


The Arab countries were also deriving satisfaction 
from the AKP government's harsh criticism of Israel's 
policies toward the Palestinians. 

In June 2004 Professor Ekmeleddin Thsanoglu, a 
Turkish academic, was elected secretary-general of the 


during the AKP's tenure of power. At the OIC’s confer- 
ence of foreign ministers held in June 2005, the TRNC 
participated as the “Turkish Cypriot State.” It is very prob- 


able that the U.S. policies aimed at freeing the TRNC ` 


from its isolation played a role in this outcome. 


B. Relations with Non-Arab States 
1. Relations with Israel 
The Souring of Relations 
Throughout the 1990s Turkish-Israeli cooperation ex- 
tended to military, economic, and other areas. In the new 
decade this cooperation began to undergo changes, and 
the trend became more pronounced when the AKP gov- 
ernment assumed power. 

‘The driving force of the close Turkish-Israeli relation- 
ship in the 1990s was Turkey’s military effort to defeat the 
PKK. A number of factors intervened that would cool this 


friendship. Among these factors were Turkey’s success in. - 


dealing with the PKK (even if it was only partial) and the 
eruption of the Second Intifada following Sharon's visit to 
the Temple Mount in Jerusalem. This brought the Middle 
East Peace Process to an abrupt end. To this must be 
added the different perceptions and expectations of the 
two countries regarding the U.S. occupation of Iraq. 

In October 2000 Turkey voted for the UN resolu- 
tion condemning Israel for violence against the Palestin- 
ians and for the illegal activities of Jewish settlers in the 


"occupied territories. Turkey hardened its position as the 


number of Jewish settlements increased, the building of 


the security wall went ahead, and Arafat was besieged in, . © © p 
his Ramallah lieadquarters in June 2002. Foreign minister © 
İsmail. Cem called on Israel to withdraw from the areas in. <5: 


the West Bank that it had reoccupied. In April 2003 Ece- 
np 
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genocide. Although these harsh words led to a crisis in bi- 
lateral relations, it proved short-lived when Ecevit toned 
down his rhetoric out of concern about losing the support 
ofthe powerful Jewish lobby in the U.S. 

The criticism directed at Israel continued after No- 
vember 2002, when the AKP took over the reins of gov- 
ernment. Ankara was shaken by the news that Israel was 
contributing actively to the establishment of a Kurd- 
ish state in northern Iraq and that it was involved in the 
training of Kurdish peshmerga fighters. Erdoğan rebuked 
Sharon for his hard-line policies and qualified as "terror- 
ism" the killing of Hamas leader Sheikh Ahmed Yassin 
in April 2004 and the subsequent murder of Abdel Aziz 
Rantisi. Turkey also voted against Israel when the deci- 
sion of the International Court of Justice of 9 July 2004 
ruling the Israeli security wall to be illegal was taken up by 
the UN General Assembly. 

Despite all this, both sides did make some efforts 
to improve relations. In July 2004 Israeli deputy prime 
minister Ehud Olmert visited Turkey in order to help de- 
velop bilateral trade and economic relations. In Ankara he 
declared that his country was eager to continue its stra- 
tegic relations with Turkey. In August 2004. Turkey sent 
a delegation to Israel. In January 2005, following Arafat's 
death, Abdullah Gül visited Israel and Palestine, where 
he discussed bilateral relations, the Palestinian elections, 
and Iraq. He indicated Syria's readiness to engage in peace 
negotiations arid called for their resumption. Although 
Israel turned down Turkey’s proposal, it did welcome the 
Turkish efforts in this direction. Gül caused apprehension 
in Israel by addressing the Palestinian parliament but not 
the Knesset and by calling on Israel to recognize the new 
Palestinian government that had been formed following 
Arafat’s death. 

İn the election held on 25 January 2006, Hamas 


emerged as the winner, with 76 seats in the Palestinian par- 


liament of 132 seats. When Hamas formed the new govern- 

ment, Israel imposed an economic embargo. It was at this 

© juncture that Khaled Mashal, one of the Hamas leaders, 

visited Ankara, causing renewed tension in Turkish-Israeli 
relations. 

Nevertheless, these relations maintained their.nor- 
mal course in the economic, trade, and military fields. 
Whereas exports to Israel amounted to $861 million in 
2002, they registered an increase of more than 2096, reach- 
ing $1.067 billion in 2003. In the next two years exports 
hovered around the $1.1 billion level. In October 2003 the 
agreement for the sale of water from the Manavgat River 
to Israel was signed. The agreement was never imple- 
mented, however, and it was eventually canceled in 2006. 


2. Relations with Iran 

The international developments after 2000 all contributed 
to the improvement of bilateral relations with Iran, which 
had followed an unsatisfactory course in the past. The fol- 
lowing factors helped bring about this improvement. 


The Relaxation of Ideological Rivalry 

Especially after the reelection of Mohammad Khatami for 
a second term as president, the inherent ideological con- 
flict in Turkish-Iranian relations began to ebb. 'Ihe time 
from 2000 to 2005 was the first period that was not marred 
by a crisis in bilateral relations. This was not surprising, 
because Khatami’s main goal in foreign policy was to 
change Iran's image as a revisionist state bent on export- 
ing its revolutionary regime. 

The election of Mahmud Ahmadinejad as succes- 
sor to Kbatami in 2005 led to concern in Turkey that the 
former ideological rivalry and the recurrent crises it gen- 
erated might return to spoil relations. But this concern 
proved groundless. Ahmadinejad's domestic policy was 
similar to Khomeini's, but in foreign policy he maintained 
the Khatami course. Although his rhetoric toward Israel 
and some other countries was reminiscent of Khomeini’s, 
no hostility was displayed toward Turkey. On the con- 
trary, he was even more conciliatory toward Ankara than 
his predecessor had been. - 


The U-Turn in Iran's Policy toward the PKK 

In the 1990s the most serious question in bilateral rela- 
tions had been Iran's support for the PKK. In a dramatic 
shift a few years after the turn of the new century, the sup- 
port came to an end. In fact, Iran began to cooperate mili- 
tarily with Turkey in the struggle against the PKK. 

Itappeared that Iran's PKK policies were not indexed 
to Iran's internal dynamics but rather to U.S. and PKK 
policies. Apparently, Iran was merely reacting to the ac- 
tions of the U.S. and the PKK. Until about 2000 Tehran 
had seen the PKK as a vehicle for reducing the effective- 
ness of Ankara and Baghdad in the region. 

Iran also hoped to transfer the grievances of its own 
Kurds to Turkey and Iraq by siding with the PKK. These : 
expectations changed with the capture of Öcalan in 1999 
and the occupation of Iraq in 2003. 'Ihe PKK's relations 
with Iran also worsened as a result of the squabbles that 
erupted within the organization after 1999. But, above all, 
it was Tehran's perception that the U.S. had begun to use 
the PKK as one ofthe tools against Iran after the occupa- 
tion of Iraq, as well as the actions of the PKK confirming 
this perception, that brought on the final rupture. The 
militant antiregime Mujahedin-e Khalg group began to 


leave Turkey and headed to the U.S, and Europe (where it 
could operate more freely) and also to bases in Iraq. This 
removed a major obstacle to good bilateral relations. Iran 
responded by repeatedly bombing the PKK base at Kan- 
dil Dağı in Iraq, which continued to. be a major source of 
irritation for Turkey. —- 


Similarity of Views regarding the Occupation of Iraq 
With the occupation, Turkey and Iran began to get con- 
cerned about the territorial integrity of Iraq and took a 
common stand against the possibility of a new state in 
northern Iraq. There was also an identity of views on the 
need for the occupiers to turn over the administration to 
Iraqis as early as possible and to evacuate the country. 

But the positions ofthe two countries were divergent 
in three areas. Iran was openly opposed to Turkey send- 
ing troops to Iraq and supported the Shiite Arabs, while 
Turkey sought to obtain a fairer share of Iraq's resources 
for the Sunni Arabs and Turcomans that would be pro- 
* portionate to their actual numbers. Iran was also resentful 
that Turkey was providing many ofthe supplies needed to 
sustain the occupation. But these were minor issues that 
would be easily sorted out with time. 


Iran's Nuclear Policy 
Contrary to expectations, Turkish. Iranian relations were 


not affected by U.S. allegations about Tehran’s nuclear - 


ambitions. As U.S. pressure on Iran mounted, Tehrans ef- 
forts to improve relations with Turkey also increased. 
Although Turkey's rhetoric was not that different 
from Iran's, Ankara made an effort to ensure that there 
was no confrontation with the U.S. Turkey kept repeat- 
ing that, as a party to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
(NP'T) and its annexed protocols, Iran was bound to ob- 


serve the provisions that gave Iran certain rights but.also - 


imposed responsibilities. Consequently, Iran had a right 
to engage in the peaceful use of nuclear energy, including 
the enrichment of uranium, but it also had to allow full 
supervision of its activities by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). Ankara also declared that if the 
IAEA and the Security Council uncovered serious lapses 
in Iran's nuclear program and decided to impose sanc- 
tions, Turkey would observe the sanctions. Assuming that 
the Security Council would make no decision that would 
reflect on its relations with Turkey, Tehran announced 
that it was satisfied with Ankara's approach to this issue. 


The Natural Gas Pipeline, Transport, and Tourism 
‘The gas pipeline linkingthe two countries.came into oper- 
ation in December 2001. ‘Turkey: s panties of gi pu 
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the balance of trade in favor of Iran. The Iranian market 
was protected by high customs barriers; to compensate 
for this, Turkish products would be given a chance to be- 
come more competitive in this market by lowering the 
duties on all Turkish imports to 496. 

Rail passenger services between İstanbul and Tehran 
were resumed. Ankara also allowed the opening of rail 
services between Tehran and Damascus via Turkey to en- 


able Iranian pilgrims to visit the holy sites in greater c com- 


fort. The number of Iranian tourists visiting Turkey grew 
to more than half a million. Some of these visitors were 
coming to purchase Turkish goods for subsequent resale 


_in their country. The obstacles and formalities hampering 


the transit of trucks were reduced to a minimum. 
Two events marred these favorable developments. 


“Although the Turkish firm TAV (Tepe, Akfen, Vie) had 
completed the construction of the Imam Khomeini Air- - 


port, the Iranian parliament denied the company the 


‘tight to operate the facility, as provided in the contract. 


‘The parliament also blocked the firm Turkcell from ac- 
quiring a majority share in Iran's first private cell phone 
operator, even though Khatami made a special effort 
on behalf of the Turkish company. But these events did 
not stop Turkish investments in Iran. Turkish firms that 
wanted to take advantage of cheap energy and labor were 
eager to invest in Iran just ds they had been doing in the 
Balkan countries. 


The Freezing of Contentious Issues 

between Azerbaijan and iran 

In the 1990s Baku and Tehran had been at odds over the 
status of the Caspian Sea and the issues of Nagorno Ka- 
rabakh and Azerbaijani nationalism. In the following de- 
cade these issues did not disappear, but they were allowed 
to drop from the active agenda. This lessened the likeli- 
hood of a confrontation between Turkey and Iran. 

The last incident in the dispute between the two 
countries over this issue occurred in 2001, when an Azer- 
baijani exploration vessel searching for oil in the Azerbai- 
jani sector of the Caspian Sea was harassed by the Iranian 


navy. As a warning to Iran, Turkey sent a formation of F-16 


aircraft ona visit to Azerbaijan. 


v. RELATIONS WITH THE 

CAUCASUS AND CENTRAL ASIA 
In the first decade of the new century two radical and con- 
tradictory changes ¢ occurred in Turkey’s relations with the 


region. "Turkey lost much of its interest in the area even ag p : 


its Taper thére kept on increasing. 
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Turkey's Withdrawal from the Region 

In this period Turkey withdrew from a region in which it 
had displayed so much interest in the 1990s for a number 
of reasons. 

Internal reasons: after Turkey was declared a can- 
didate for membership at the EU's Helsinki Summit of 
1999, Turkey's attention shifted toward the EU around the 
middle of 2001. The economic crisis of 2001 also had the 
effect of focusing Turkey's attention on its domestic prob- 
lems. The attention ofthe AKP government that took over 
in November 2002 was firmly fixed on the EU. Moreover, 
the countries of the region had not found what they were 
seeking in Turkey and began to lose interest in the rela- 
tionship. This naturally affected Ankaras perception of 
the area. Onereason why Turkey had been so interested in 
the region was the impression in Ankara that, with the de- 
mise of the USSR, Russia had ceased to count. When the 
true situation became apparent, Turkey's interest started 
to wane. 

External reasons: with its occupation of Afghani- 
stan in 2002, the U.S. changed its strategy and began to 
get more involved with the region. Jt acquired bases in 
Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan (which were subsequently 
lost) and obtained the right to use Kazakhstan's air space 
and make emergency landings there. 'The U.S. also made 
its influence felt through the various revolutions that took 
place, including the Orange Revolution and others. The 
revolutionary movement had its origin in Georgia, where 
American influence was preponderant, and spread from 
there to Ukraine. But the wave was unable to spill across 
the Caspian Sea. In Kyrgyzstan the opposition took to the 
streets and succeeded in gaining power; but in Azerbaijan 
İlham Aliyev held onto power by associating himself more 
closely with the U.S. The revolutionary governments that 
came to power in Georgia and Ukraine were not all that 
successful. But these events demonstrated that, despite 
everything, the U.S. was the most influential power in 
the region. 

In addition, the EU was beginning to take an interest 

. in the region by including the southern Caucasus within 
its neighborhood policy and was getting more involved 
in the Black Sea region. On the other side of the globe, 
China also began to take a closer interest in the region 
through the Shanghai Cooperation Organization. There 
were substantial Chinese investments in Kazakhstan. As 
the major global actors made their influence felt to a much 
greater extent, the dünn presence was receding into the 
background. 

The changes in government in some af the region's 
countries also led to a cooling of relations with. Turkey. 
One example was the new leader in Georgia, Mikheil 


Saakashvili, who was putting greater stress on national- 
ism and religion. Among his actions was the placing of a 
huge cross in Batumi, just across the Turkish border. All 
ofthis made Turkey uncomfortable. Georgia felt a similar 
discomfort over Turkey's close ties to Eduard Shevard- 
nadze in the period of the changeover and Ankara's cool- 
ness toward the Rose Revolution there, not to mention 
the contacts that were maintained with the Abkhazians. 
Furthermore, Georgia acted in concert with Romania and 
Bulgaria to draw the U.S. into the Black Sea area, leaving it 
out of step with both Russia and Turkey. 

A similar process was underway in Kyrgyzstan, where 
Turkey stood by Askar Akayev until the last moment. As 
soon as the new regime took over, rumors began to surface 
about alleged irregularities and bribes relating to Turkish 
investments. Turkey's unconditional support of İlham 
Aliyev aroused anger among the public in Azerbaijan. 

Another sign of this new trend was the end of the 
spread of Fethullah Gülen schools in the region. In fact, 
their numbers began to decrease. These schools started to 
experience difficulties in securing funding, owing to the 
economic crises in Central Asia as well as in Turkey. As 
doubts about these schools began to grow in Turkey, a 
similar pattern emerged in the region. Finally, when Gülen 
settled in the U.S., talk spread among the Russian public 
that his community was in the service of U.S. intelligence. . 


Turkey Ascendant in the Region: Energy Pipelines 
The completion of the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan (BTC) oil 
pipeline and Kazakhstan's decision to join the venture 
were sure to give a boost to Turkey’s standing in the re- 
gion over the medium and long teri even if its immedi- 
ate effect was slight. 

İn addition to the BTC, other pipelines were boost- 
ing Turkey’s standing in the region. In 2006 the Baku- 
Tbilisi-Erzurum (BTE) gas pipeline was nearing com- 
pletion. Contrary to the expectations of many, the Blue 
Stream project (with the partnership of the Italian energy 
giant ENI [Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi]) was completed 
and began to move natural gas on the seabed.of the Black 
Sea directly from Russia to Turkey. Projects were initiated 
to ship natural gas to Greece and Italy through Turkey. 
Multinational oil firms, as well as the Russian energy giant 
Lukoil, went ahead with plans to construct oil refineries 
in Ceyhan. As a result of the chaotic situation in Iraq and 
the possibility that Iran might come under an American/ 
Israeli attack or have an embargo imposed on it, the price 
of energy began to spiral upward. This enhanced the im- 
portance of the pipelines crossing Turkey. In addition, 
new lines were being planned to carry oil from Samsun 
to Ceyhan. Finally, there were plans to connect the Türk- 


ish natural gas network with the Middle East under the 
Mediterranean Sea. As a conseguence of these develop- 
ments, the Caucasus began to be perceived not as a part 
of Eurasia but as a part of the Euro-Atlantic region. It was 
natural for the importance of Turkey, as a neighbor ofthe 
region, to rise at the same time. 


VI. RELATIONS WITH THE 

RUSSIAN FEDERATION 
Visits by the Russian Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister 
On 23-25 October 2000 prime minister Mikhail Kasianov 
paid a visit to Ankara that produced notable results. He 
proposed that Turkey become a strategic partner. Al- 
though the exact content of this proposal was not clear, 

“soon afterward the littoral states of the Black Sea estab- 
lished the Black Sea Peace Force (Blackseafor) on 2 April. 
2001, with headquarters in İstanbul. Its task would be to 
engage in maritime search and rescue operations, human- 
itarian assistance, measures to clear mines, protection of 
the environment, and other tasks that the contracting 
parties might wish to assign. 'Ihe agreement was ratified 
in August, and the first exercise was carried out from the 
naval base at Gölcük in Turkey. 

The timing of foreign minister Igor Ivanov Ivanov’s 
visit on 7-8 June 2001 was significant. Previously, the U.S. 
had announced its new energy policy. Turkey was block- 
ing the European Security and Defense Policy, the public 
in Turkey was engrossed with the “White Energy” scan- 
dal that also involved the Blue Stream project, relations 
between Iran and Azerbaijan had grown tense in June, 
Russia had bombed Georgia for helping the Chechen in- 

. surgents, and Chechen militants in Turkey had attempted 


to highjack a plane, followed by a hostage-taking incident ' 


at the Swissotel in İstanbul. The agenda before the min- 
isters included cooperation. against terrorism, “Turkish 
© support against the Chechéns, the construction of the 
Baku-Ceyhan pipeline, the prevention of the passage of 
nuclear wastes through the Straits, and cooperation in the 
Eurasian region. On 16 November 2001 the Action Plan 
for Cooperation in Eurasia was signed. The text laid stress 
on the Eurasian identity of both countties and, for the first 
time, went into a detailed description of various fields of 
cooperation. 


Military Cooperation 

Another milestone in relations was : the signing of. the 
Framework Agreement on Cooperation i in-the Military 
Field and Agreement on Cooperation in Military’ Train- 


ing on 15 January 2002. These ee were signed ' 
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during a visit to Turkey by the Russian chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff Anatoly Krashnin, which coincided with Prime 
Minister Ecevit's visit to the U.S. Under the provisions 
of these agreements, Russia would sell military technol- 
ogy to Turkey, and Turkey would manufacture Russian- 
designed equipment; the future Baku-Ceyhan pipeline 
would be jointly defended; the military academies would 
cooperate; and collaboration would extendinto areas like 
the struggle against PKK and Chechen terrorists. Coop- 
eration was also envisaged in the ongoing operation in 
Afghanistan. 

When Romania and Bulgaria E the extension 
of the operations of NATO forces into the Black Sea re- 
gion, Turkey and Russia blocked this. Turkey was worried 
about possible violations of the Montreux Straits Conven- 
tion, while Russia was concerned about U.S. domination 
of the Black Sea. Both countries were in favor of preserv- 
ing the existing balance in the Black Sea. 


Visits by Members of the AKP Government 
Even before the momentous events of 2003 had pushed 
the issue of relations with Russia into the background, 
Erdogan went to Moscow prior to assuming his duties as 
prime minister and had a meeting with President Putin 
on 24 December 2002. This was followed by the visit of 
Foreign Minister Gül to Moscow on 23-25 February 2003. 
The issues taken up during the talks were cooperation 
against terrorism, the balance-of-trade deficit, difficulties 
in the implementation of the Blue Stream agreement, and 
problems encountered in navigation through the Straits. 
One of the pressing issues in the agenda was coopera- 
tion against terrorism. In general, Moscow was satisfied 
with Turkey’s approach to the Chechen question. Mus- 
tafa Yıldırım, who had taken thirteen persons hostage at 
the Marmara Hotel on 4 May 2002, was condemned to a 
prison term of thirty-six years on 12 July 2004. Following 
the Beslan hostage-taking incident, however, Russian 
minister of defense Sergey Ivanov announced that be- 
tween 1999 and 2004 there were twenty-four Turkish na- 
tionals among the terrorists killed in Chechnya. 


Economic Relations - 

For Turkey, the main concern in this field was the yawn- 
ing trade gap. The volume of trade began to grow, espe- 
cially after the natural gas projects came into operation. 
Trade, which ‘stood : at close to $10 billon in 1997, fell by 


about half as à consequence of the 1998 crisis but rose to 
$9 billion in 2004. Meanwhile the trade gap grew from © 
$13 billion i in. 1999: to $2.7 in 2000 and then to almost $5. : 
billion in 2004. The almost total disappearance of the lug-. 

| gage! trade also contributed t to the growth of the e gap. With. z 
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the disappearance of this trade, Turkey lost an important 
asset in its effort to overcome the gap. The luggage trade, 
which stood at $4 billion in 2002, fell sharply when limita- 
tions were imposed on the quantity and value of goods 
that could be imported by travelers, starting on 1 January 
2003. All items over 50 kilograms in weight and $1,000 in 
value per traveler became liable to customs duties and 
VAT as they entered Russia. 

Tourism, another element that helped compensate 
for the trade gap, maintained its buoyancy. The number 
of Russian visitors grew from 1 million in 2002 to 1.2 mil- 
lion in 2003 and to 1.7 million in 2004, placing the Russian 
tourists in second place after the Germans. 

The Blue Stream project came into operation on 20 
February 2003 and remained on the agenda all through 
the year. The ^White Energy" scandal arose in large mea- 
sure because Turkey had not been able to complete its 
domestic gas distribution network. Another item being 
discussed with Russia is the establishment of an oil pipe- 
line that will bypass the Straits in order to alleviate the oil 
tanker traffic. The two routes being considered are the 
Samsun-Ceyhan line and the Black Sea—Aegean line from 
Kıyıköy on the Black Sea to Saros on the Aegean. 

The construction of the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipe- 
line, at a cost of approximately $3 billion, was begun o 
25 June 2002, and the first oil reached Ceylan at the end df 
2005. The line became fully operational in July 2006. 

Putin was due to visit Turkey for the first time on 
and 3 September 2004, but this had to be postponed to 
5-6 December because of the hostage-taking at Beslan. 
_ The timing of this visit was seen as support for Turkey at a 
time when the European Summit was scheduled to decide 
on 17 December about beginning accession talks with 
Turkey. Following the visit, Gasprom and Botas signed a 
framework agreement on energy cooperation. 

In January and May 2005 Prime Minister Erdoğan 
made official visits to Moscow, followed by the Sochi 
summit in July. At this summit, it was decided to raise the 
volume of bilateral trade from $11 billion to $25 billion in 
. three years. 

Person-to-person contact between the two coun- 
tries, which consisted mostly of the sex trade in the 1990s, 
acquired a completely different dimension, with minted 
Turkish-Russian marriages reaching 80,000. 

Bilateral relations developed positively during this 

“period. This was in some measure due to the good rela- 
tions that had been established with the USSR in its last 
decade of existence. The agreements signed with Russia 
during Putin's presidency demonstrated that more posi- 
tive developments can be expected in the future. 


Vil. RELATIONS WITH BALKAN NEIGHBORS 
Starting in 2000, the basic parameters in the Dalkans un- 
derwent radical changes. 


Stability and Borders 

The old, warring generation gradually disappeared from 
the scene, and a certain measure of stability was estab- 
lished. Aside from the briefand (by Balkan standards) rel- 
atively bloodless Albanian uprising in Macedonia, peace 
and stability were gradually restored throughout the re- 
gion. With the secession of Macedonia from Serbia, the 
process of disintegration of the former Yugoslav Federa- 
tion was completed, with Kosovo remaining as the most 
contentious place. The negotiations over the final status of 
tliis territory under UN administration were going on in 
Vienna. (Kosovo unilaterally declared independence on 
17 February 2008.) 


The U.S. and the EU 

The U.S. approach to the Balkan region underwent drastic 
changes in the new millennium. For the Bush administra- 
tion, the Middle East and Central Asia had strategic prior- 
ity, and the U.S. allowed the EU to assume responsibility 
in the Balkans, declaring that this was done in the name of 
cooperation. In line with this policy, the U.S. forces in the 
region were rapidly reduced. Whereas 20,000 American 
troops were stationed in Bosnia in 1996, their members 
had dwindled to about 5,000 troops spread out in Bosnia, 
Kosovo, and Macedonia by 2006. 

When the EU assumed the political iid economic . 
responsibility for the region, it designated Greece (the 
sole EU member in the Balkans) as its representative and | 
spokesperson in the region. Following a shift in its Balkan 
policy in 1996, Greece mended its relations first with Al- 
bania and then with Macedonia as it built up its economic 
presence in the region, Greece took over the responsibil- 
ity for distributing and disbursing EU funds among the 
Balkan countries and assumed the task of preparing them 
for EU membership based on its own experience. In this 
framework, the EU's Thessaloniki Summit in 2003 opened 
up the perspective of eventual EU memberships for these 
countries. A bank was setup, with its headquarters located 
in Thessaloniki. Having achieved internal peace, Bulgaria 
and Romania were awaiting full membership in 2007, and 
all the Balkan countries found it in their strategic interest 
to pursue policies of friendship toward Greece. 

In preparation for membership, the EU signed Sta- 
bility and Partnership Agreements first with Macedonia 
and then with Albania and Croatia. The signing of a simi- 
lar agreement with Serbia was postponed until Belgrade 





agreed to cooperate in the handing over of Ratko Mladic 
and Radovan Karadzic to the War Crimes Tribunal. 

These developments made accession to the EU the 
main concern of the Balkan states and pushed Turkey 
into a marginalized position in the region. Other devel- 
opments contributed to Turkey's marginalization in the 
Balkans: the economic crisis of 2001 that severely jolted 
the Turkish economy, Turkey's own concerns about ac- 
cession to the EU, and the withdrawal of the U.S, from 
the region, which left Ankara without its main source of 
support. 


Vill. HUMAN RIGHTS 

In 1998 the ECHR reached a decision on the Titina Loi- 
zidou case relating to her property rights in Northern 
Cyprus, which went against Turkey. By agreeing to pay 
compensation in December 2003, Ankara was able to 
overcome this contentious issue. Ankara also agreed to 
reach a friendly settlement over the property of the As- 
© sumption priests. 

During this period Turkey made very significant 
progress in the field of human rights legislation. 

Turkey's progress was in three different categories. As 
explained earlier (see “Politics” above), the first category 
consisted of the comprehensive constitutional amend- 
ments introduced in October 2001 and the eight EU har- 
monization packages. The second category included the 
Turkish Civil Code of 22 November 2001, the Turkish 
Penal Code of 26 September 2004, and the Penal Proce- 
dural Code of 4 December 2004. These changes made sig- 
, nificant improvements in Turkey's legislation. ‘The third 

category was. Turkey's accession to the principal human 
tights conventions, through which Turkey engaged it- 
self to comply with international commitments..Among 
these were the Convention for the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination (adhered to on 16 September 2002), the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
and the International: Covenant on. Economic, Social, 
and Cultural Rights (adhered to on 13 September 2003), 
and the Thirteenth Protocol of the European Convention 
on Human Rights, completely banning the death pum 
(adhered to on 20 February 2006). E 
With these arrangements, Turkey's legislative short- 
comings in the areas of democracy, human rights, the es- 
tablishment of the rule oflaw, and, above all, the abolition 
of the death penalty were rectified to a very large extent, 
. Theinterpretation and implementation of the new legisla- 


tion by the ‘administration and judiciary left much to. be 


desired, however, and many of the old problems persisted. 
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The main reason for this was the judiciary’ A ; 
or inability to adapt itself to the new legislation, because 
its mentality made it dificult to abandon’ old practices and 
conform to new rules. Therefore this period has been a 

time of transition in complying with hui an gbtsı norms. l 















IX. THE ISSUE OF THE E TURKS 
The Transit Regime ul 
Positive Developments at the IMO ‘(international Mari- 
time Organization): Turkey hai ith criticism atthe 
IMO for its regulation of 19 94.3 Land 1998 governing naviga- 
tion through the Turkish Straits. Starting! in.1999, develop-. 
ments at the IMO took a more positive course for Turkey. 
In May i999 the decision: wa made to delete this 
question from the IMO's agenda on: the condition that 
Turkey would establish a Vessel: Traffic: Services (VTS) 
system in the Straits and adopt he other necessary tech- 
nical measures. This reversal on the İMOS part was not 
unrelated to the policies of with reference to en- 
ergy transport Toutes and: particularly the Baku-Tbilisi- 
Ceyhan aie oil pipelin ine ‘President Clinton was 
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pipeline issue was decided. The saga beganin 1994 with the 
signing of an agreement in Baku, followed in 1998 by the 
signing of a memorandum of understanding by Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia, and Turkey. 'The three national parliaments 
ratified the agreement in 2000, and actual construction 
began in 2002. The first shipment of oil arrived at Ceyhan 
at the end of 2005. Thus, in addition to the relief created by 
the new VTS system in the Straits, the congested water- 
way would henceforth be relieved of the tankers that had 
been transporting oil from Azerbaijan. 

Early in 2004 a new threat to the Straits began to 
loom. Asa result ofthe increased global demand for petro- 
leum and the negative developments in the Middle East, 
there was talk of a fivefold increase in the flow of Kazakh 
and Russian oil through the Straits by 2010. This led to the 
consideration of the Samsun-Ceyhan oil pipeline project 
after 2004. At first, it was rumored that Russia and the oil 
companies were not much in favor of the project; but the 
Turkish government clarified the position after consul- 
tations with interested parties. In May 2006 the decree 
granting the responsibility to undertake the preparations 
for the project to an energy company was approved by the 
government. When realized, this project will turn Ceyhan 
into a world-class oil terminal and relieve the Straits ofthe 
flow of Kazakh and Russian oil, with all the threats that 
such flows imply for the waterway. 

Conclusions: Turkey was successful in demonstrat- 
ingithe threats that excessive tanker traffic posed to the 
Straits. This helped Ankara in furthering its policy of rout- 
ing energy pipelines through Turkish territory. The threat 
to the Straits is real, and Ankara used this threat with skill 
to achieve its goal of obtaining approval for its other proj- 
ects. As a result, Ankara achieved its dual objective of car- 
rying out its energy projects while also developing a new 
regime and technical infrastructure to ensure safety of 
navigation through the Straits. 


The Effect of 9/11 on the Turkish Straits 

In 2005 and 2006 the U.S. pursued a policy of enhanc- 
ing its presence in the Black Sea. Inevitability, this policy 
placed the provisions ofthe Montreux Straits Convention 
on the international agenda. 

1. After 9/11 the U.S. intensified its struggle against 
terrorism and, in this context, initiated Operation Ac- 
tive Endeavor in the eastern Mediterranean region. This 
enabled the U.S. to monitor maritime traffic in the Medi- 
terranean. The U.S. sought a similar arrangement in the 
Black Sea region, with its network of energy transporta- 
tion routes. In this connection, it concluded a treaty with 
Romania in December 2005 that provided for the estab- 
- lishment of an American naval base at Constanta. _ 


2. The freedom of movement of the U.S. (as a non- 
littoral state of the Black Sea) in this area, however, was 
severely constrained by the terms of the Montreux Con- 
vention: in peacetime, nonlittoral states cannot maintain 
warships in the Black Sea in excess of a total of 30,000 tons 
(in specific situations, this ceiling can go up to 45,000 
tons). Furthermore, their stay in the Black Sea cannot ex- 
ceed twenty-one days. 

3. Even if Turkey and Russia did not look upon the 
U.S. presence with much sympathy, the U.S. policy in this 
respect, if seriously pursued, would lead to a reinterpreta- 
tion of the provisions of the Montreux Convention in a 
way that would dilute these limitations in order to con- 
form to changing circumstances. Worse still, such a situa- 
tion might even lead to arguments to revise the Montreux 
Convention (as occurred in the 1990s). This possibility 
would keep Turkish policy-makers preoccupied for some 
time to come. 


X. GENERAL APPRAISAL OF THE 

PERIOD FROM 2001 TO 2006 
Domestic Politics 
With the events of 11 September 2001, the world entered 
a period of intensified fear and nationalism. This led to 
a serious erosion of freedom everywhere. Paradoxically, 
this was a period when Turkey was becoming much freer, 
thanks to the modernizing reforms being carried out to 
meet EU standards. 

Nevertheless, it can be said that the general atmo- : 
sphere gripping the world was also spreading to Turkey, 
where the Sévres syndrome and the coming into power 
of an “Islamist” party made an already heavy atmosphere 
even more difficult. The slightest provocation was enough 
to bring lynch mobs out into the streets in city centers, 
For the first time in its history, Turkey was attempting to 
become a country of laws. Instead, it started heading to- 
ward becoming a “lynch state.” 


Foreign Policy 
At this time, Turkey's foreign policy also began to take 
shape under the shadow of 9/11 and the U.S. effort to im- 
pose its hegemony on the Middle East by force of arms. 
Even as Turkey struggled to adapt itself to the new 
conditions prevailing after the end of the Cold War, it 
had to make an additional effort to adjust to the changed 
conditions once again. Under normal conditions, it would. 
be expected that the U.S. would easily succeed in giving 
direction to Ankara's foreign policy, at least in the short 
term. This was because one of the characteristic features 
of a strategic middle-sized power is that it feels it must al- 


- 





ways be on the agenda of the hegemonic power. Turkey 
needed the U.S. to be on its side for two important reasons. 
Turkey felt compelled to cooperate with the IMF (always 
under the strong influence of Washington) to shore up its 
economy, ever vulnerable because of widespread corrup- 
tion and permanently threatened with recurring crises, 
Another reason for depending on Washington's backing 
was that Turkey had not been able to solve its foreign 
policy problems at a national level because of an unduly 
nationalistic approach to these issues. Notable among 
these unresolved issues were the Kurdish, Armenian, and 
Cypriot questions. 

These expectations of continued U.S. influence over 
Ankara did not come to pass, however, because of the 
neo-con-inspired policies in the Middle East, which had 
two contradictory effects on Turkey. 

1. The anxiety-producing effect: it should not be for- 
gotten that a strategic middle-sized power only breathes 
free when balance is prevailing. At this time, there was no 
trace of balance in the Middle East. Furthermore, Turkey's 
border regions were in danger of being submerged in 
chaos both during the Gulf War of 1991 and during the at- 
tack on Iraq in 2003. Under these circumstances, Turkey 
could follow two courses. 

a. Turkey could comply with U.S. wishes. In this 
case, Turkey would bedomd a "pivotal" state that was de- 
pendent on the U.S. In praptice, this would drag Turkey 
into the Middle East quagmire and antagonize neighbors 
whose populations were predominantly Muslim. Turkey 
had gone through this experience during the Menderes 
period, from 1950 to 1960. It would also lead to a loss of the 
relative autonomy that Turkey had built up in the 1960s 
and 1970s. 

b. Turkey could distance itself from the U.S. In prac- 


tice, this would be a difficult option. Asa strategic middle- 


sized power, Turkey could not afford to be dropped from 
the agenda of the hegemon. That is why Ankara agreed 
to send troops to Afghanistan in October 2001 and to 
Lebanon on 5 September 2006, without, however, getting 
caught up in the quagmire. The first decision was easy for 
the government; in the case of the second decision, how- 
ever, it had to overcome the opposition of NGOs that had 
become more vocal and more experienced after the rejec- 
tion of the government motion of 1 March 2003. But the 
government appeared more determined in thís case, and 
the opposition of NGOs was overcome, 

2. The öpportunity-creating effect: the neo-con 
policies would not be able to dominate a region like the 
Middle East by relying exclusively on Israel. This offered 
numerous opportunities for Turkey. © ` 


For a strategic middle-sized Power, to breathe, a bak l 
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ance is as essential as oxygen. It is effective to the extent 


that there is a regional and global balance. These powers 
are particularly adept at establishing their relative auton- 
omy, which is inherent in all countries. To achieve this, 
they sometimes have to produce their own oxygen (see 
Box Intro-6 in the Introduction). 

Ifthe U.S, had continued to pursue the policies of the 


' Clinton administration, Turkey might have come under 
greater U.S, influence. But the neo-cons embarked on an 


imperialism that eliminated all semblance of balance. This 


policy made it essential for Washington to rely on Turkey . 


in addition to Israel. This, in turn, led to much Ameri- 
can pressure on Turkey but at the same time expanded 
Turkey's room for maneuver. In a Middle East where the 
existing balance had been upset, Turkey found the oxygen 
it required by moving closer to Syria and Iran during the 
crises in Iraq and Lebanon. On the issues of energy routes 
and the access of the U. S. Navy to the Black Sea, Turkey 
moved closer to Russia. Especially on the issue of revising 
the Montreux Convention (which represented balance 
for Turkey), Ankara established a kind of alliance with 
Russia. Turkey was almost pushed into following this 
course because of the neo-cons, who operated under the 
banner "those who are not with us are against us.” 

Turkey undertook the Blue Stream project with Rus- 
sia in 1998, when Clinton was president and 'Turkish-U.S, 
relations were excellent. The objective that was being 
sought with this project was not balance, The real ob- 
jective was to. meet the growing demand for energy in 
Turkey, with the more sinister aims of profit and corrup- 
tion lurking i in the background. ‘The Blue Stream project 

eventually turned. into'a rival of the East-West energy 
corridor that the US. had been backing so energetically. 
Blue Stream was used by. Russia to frustrate American ef- 
forts to isolate itin the field of energy. Due to the need for 
balance/oxygen. ofi a strategic medium-sized power both 
in its region and in the wider Black Sea area, a project that 
had been conceived: to attain other objectives acquired a 
completely different purpose: as well, 

‘The effect of the Kurdish question: against the back- 
ground of these developments , the Kurdish question con- 
tinued, as always, torob Turkish foreign policy ofits ratio- 
nality. Turkish policy is Iraq (especially-northern 
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of a Kurdish state in northern Iraq. Ankara began to draw 
"red lines" in a neighboring country that were beyond 
its capacity to enforce. Inevitably, this resulted in loss of 
prestige. For these reasons, Turkey's ability to formulate 
rational policies in the Middle East and particularly in 
northern Iraq remained constricted. 


The AKP's Policies 

In many ways, the AKP government that assumed power 
in November 2002 resembled Ozal’s Motherland Party 
administration. It by-passed the traditional institutions 
of the state and relied on Turkish citizens as advisors that 
had lived and worked in the U.S. Its foreign policy catered 
to theinclinations ofthe American Jewish lobby. It sought 
contacts with key individuals within the U.S. adminis- 
tration and maintained close links with think tanks that 
were close to the neo-cons. At the same time, the new 
government sought to expand its freedom of maneuver by 
tackling ossified questions such as Cyprus and the Kurds 
in order to minimize their influence on the direction of 
Turkey's foreign policy. 

But the AKP had drawn the necessary lessons from 
the experience of the Welfare Party and Virtue Party. In 
addition, NGOs had developed significantly in recent 
years. As a result, the AKP did not follow in the Mother- 
land Party's tracks. It made a special effort not to find itself 
at odds with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs or the army. 
Where it really differed from the Motherland Party, how- 
ever, was in its ideology. The AKP was not bound to the 
ideology of the nation-state, with its strong attachment to 
the concept of assimilation—something that was out of 
step with modern practices. 'Ihe AKP was not nationalis- 


tic. Thus, instead of focusing on the concepts of "Turkish- 
ness,’ it preferred the concept of "belonging to Turkey.” 
Before it came under the influence ofthe wave of Turkish 
nationalism that swept the country after 2004, the AKP 
was quite close to modern ideas that found their expres- 
sion within the context of the EU's Copenhagen Criteria. 
In other words, the AKP, which was the latest manifesta- 
tion of the current that was a reaction to Kemalism, also 
adopted the practices of modernization that had been 
launched by Kemalism. 

Obviously, the AKP, representing the fast-rising con- 
servative "Anatolian capital" was never anti-West, as al- 
leged by certain quarters in the latter part of 2006. On the 
contrary, it made a real effort to appease the U.S. over the 
1 March government motion. This was clearly seen when 
the decision was made to send Turkish peacekeeping 
forces to Lebanon. 

‘The report “Transatlantic Tendencies 2006” (issued 
by the joint American-German-Italian pollsters in Sep- 
tember 2006) noted that those who looked upon the 
U.S. with sympathy in Turkey had fallen from 28% in 
2004 to 20%. During the same interval, those who looked 
upon Iran with sympathy had risen from 34% to 43%. 
These changes had nothing to do with a reorientation of 
Turkey's foreign policy from West to East. The rapproche- 
ment with Syria, Iran, and Russia might in a way be related 
to the conservative Islamlc tendencies of the AKP but in 
reality was the instinctive move ofa strategic middle-sized 
power to establish a balance of power in the region. 


BASKIN ORAN 
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